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Valiant  M  a  lion,  and  wondxons  afibble.— — — Shaxsfxabs. 


We  purpose  to  give,  in  our  ensuing  Numbers^  a  series  of  papers  oo 
the  Pulpit  Oratoryof  the  present  age,  chiefly  as  exercised  among  Protes- 
.  tant  Dissenters.  We  shall  most  carefuUy  exclude  from  them  all  rema^^ 
tending  to  wound  the  feelings  of  indiyiduals,  and  all  impertinent  criticism 
on  the  mere  peculiarities  of  manner.  With  equal  diligence  we  shall  avoid 
the  least  indication  of  an  exclusiye  spirit,  or  the  expression  of  contempt 
for  the  opinions  or  the  prejudices  of  any  class  of  Christians.  We  shaiij 
treat  Pulpit  Oratory  only  as  a  hiffh  and  noble  art,  and  shall  therefore^ 
make  no  indiridual  the  subject  of'  disquisition  whom  we  do  not  regard 
as  possessing  singular  ciqiabilities  for  its  exercise. 


Our  Readers  must  be  anxious  to  know  what  answer  the  Mohocks  have 
made  to  the  charges  against  them,  pretty  fully  stated  in  oiu:  last  Number. 
We  have  just  received  their  publication  tor  December, — and  candour 
compels  us  to  give  their  i^ply  a  place  in  our  pages.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  with  sincere  pain,  that  we  find  the  writers  in  a  paltry  publicaiumy 
which  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  Umits  of  Cockaigne,  are  in  the  greatest 
consternation  and  alarm,  lest  we  should  fall  upon  them.  We  beg  to  assure 
them,  that  we  have  7U>  such  intention;  and  if  they  will  only  have  the  con' 
descension  to  send  us  their  names,-;-far,  celebrated  as  they  are  among  them' 
selves,  THBT  ARE  QUITE  UNKNOWN  HERB, — wc  shoU  take  carc  not  to  admi 
hUo  our  pages  any  thing  that  might  lessen  their  insignificance." 

And  tms  is  all  they  have  to  say?  Yet  *'  silent  contempt "  does  not  become 
those  who  have  been  so  noisy  in  scandal.  Contempt  on  compulsion  too  I  Scorn 
in  a  cold  sweat!  Disdain  running  off! — ^But  their  answer,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  decisive; — ^it  sets  the  matter  at  rest:  it  proves  their  guilt 
and  their  chastisement.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  sul^ect 
We  deduced  their  absolute  and  thorough  baseness  from  facts,  which 
were  plainly  stated,  with  names,  dates,  and  circumstances.  We  charged 
them  with  malice,  systematic  falsehood,  and  sordid  treachery:  we  impaneUed 
oiu:  evidence,  and  submitted  our  proof.  To  all  this  the  above  is  their 
answer!  While  hand-bills  are  placarding  Edinburgh  with  their  shame, 
and  an  action  is  brought  agamst  them  by  a  Professor  of  the  University 
for  an  offence  originating  in  our  exposure  of  their  conduct, — their  reply 
is,  that  we  are  unknoum  in  their  neignbourhood !  Reader,  such  are  the  in- 
dividuals we  have  had  in  hand:  was  it  not  necessary  to  lay  on  pretty 
hard?---Thev  are  qow  down,  and  silent,  like  the  patient  man  on  his  dung- 
hill,—-like  him,  amazed,  confounded,  and  sore, — but  not  sustained  in  their 
affliction  as  he  was.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  pursue  farther^  ii 
their  humiliation,  these  late  insolent  laughter-raisers,  who  made  a  commoa 
joke  of  common  honesty,  and  terrified  people,  far  and  near,  by  their  bar« 
barous  defiance  of  decancy  and  truth.  We  have  laid  that  unquiet  fiend 
of  misdiief :  exorcized  the  spirit  of  blackguardism.  Their  Number  just 
received  would  be  unobjectionable,  were  it  not  dull.  But  alloirances  must 
be  made  for  persons  trymg,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  in  t 
fright  too,  to  behave  like  gentlemen: — we  are  inclined  to  applaud  even 
uncouth  efforts  at  improvement.  Not  having  been  actuated  bv  vindic- 
tive motives,  we  are  now  willing  to  put  up  the  instrument  of  justice, 
and  inflict  no  more  stripes^that  is  to  say,  provided  they  keep  to  their 


good  beluiTiour.  Th^y  muit  not  continue  to  drag  forth  rtaX  names,  with- 
out authority^  and  contrary  to  all  honourable  precedent  I'^^should .  they 
persevere  in  this  improper  practice^  let  them  look  well  to  their  own^  and 
to  those  of  others  suspected  of  being'  in  close  connection  vnth  them.  Irony 
may  be  permitted  them,-— but  notforreries  and  fabrications,  intended  to  jus- 
tify their  own  crimes,  by  sacrificing  me  interests  and  character  of  the  guilt- 
less. We  giye  them  notice,  that  this  must  not  be  done  by  them  for  the 
future,— or  else  — — — .  They  may  continue  to  be  Hypocritical  and  venal  i 
«]n  religion  and  politics ;  but  they  must  not  be  slanderous  in  their  attacks 
on  persons  who  are  honest  in  both, — or  else  They  may  be  sati- 

rical on  public  pretensions,  (including  our  own,  if  they  please,)  but  they 

must  not  assassinate  private  character, — or  else :  nor  must  they 

traduce^  by  unmeaning  epithets,  talents   which   they  cannot  equal, — or 

else .    Nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  cry  Cockney,  for  the  future,  but 

on  the  principles  laid  down  by  us  in  an  article,  written  expressly  for 
their  benefit  (vide  page  69  of  our  present  Number).  We  now,  then, 
take,  we  hope,  a  final  leave  of  the  Mohocks,  having  read  them  a  lesson 
which,  we  trust,  they  will  remember,  and  be  the  better  for.  It  will 
be  their  own  fault  if  we  take  them  up  again  severely, — ^for  we  really 
fieel  very  well  disposed,  to  leave  the  question  on  its  present  footing. 
If  they  are  satisfied,  so  are  we.  Indeed  it  would  be  but  prudent  m 
their  fiiei»ds, — some  of  whom  might  themselves  chance  to  get  hurt,  were 
the  f{au  to  recommence, — ^to  persevere  in  the  laudable  advice  which  we 
know  tney  have  lately  urgea  on  the  vanquished,  to  eat  their  leek  in  si" 
lence.  It  is  not  that  we  are  invmoible  in  power,  but  that  the  facts  against 
them  are  of  incontrovertible  infamy. — ^And  now  we  only  ask,  as  a  tnfling 
trophy  of  so,  signal'  a  victory,  that  Our  s^ood  fiiends  of  Edinburgh  will  not 
permit  the  term  Mohock  to  sink  into  disuse:  it  has  been  well  applied, 
and  done  some  service — but  let  that  pass:  we  ask  no  monument  of  brass 
or  stone  on  Calton-hill,— we  only  ask  that  in  the  Canongate,  and  the 
Cowgate,  and  the  Grass-market,  as  well  as  in  those  upstart  streets  of  the 
New  Town,  with  whose  names  we  are  not  so  familiar, — ^the  children 
may  be  heard  perpetuating  a  title,  which  we  have  revived,  to  quell  a 
nuisance,  quite  as  coarse  and  mischievous  as  that  combination  of  olack- 
guards,  against  whom  it  was  at  first  used  by  our  honoured  predecessors 
m  periodical  literature. 

This  being  the  very  moment  for  fiimishing  the  libraries  of  our  younger 
fiiends,  we  cannot  have  a  fitter  opportunity  of  recalling  the  sweeping  ac- 
cusation against  Messrs.  Harris  and  Son,  as  publishers  of  Children's 
Books,  whSsh  found  its  way  uito  a  late  article  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nur^ 
sery.  We  there  specified  certain  silly  and  gaudy  compositions,  which  we 
diought,  and  think,  very  objectionable :  but  we  ou^ht  not  to  have  allowed 
these,  which  do  not  go  beyond  three  or  four  in  number,  to  outweigh  in  our 
estimation  the  great  Dulk  of  the  works  for  juvenile  readers,  presented  to 
them  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Son,  which  are  of  a  nature  not  merely  unobjec- 
tionable, but  all  that  parental  solicitude  and  afiection  could  desire,  to 
afford  assistance  in  that  most  arduous  and  important  task  of  founding 
deep  in  the  good  education  of  the  child,  the  character  of  a  good  man  or 
woman  in  fiiture  life. — ^Booksellers  are  obliged  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  customers :  hence,  it  is  not  so  much  their  own  judgment, 
as  the  taste  of  the  public,  that  must  regulate  their  stock.  But  we  must 
say  that,  judging  by  the  books  contained  in  the  list  o\*  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Son,  th^  have  certdnly  evinced  a  most  laudable  desire  to  enlist  talent  in 
the  Qteml  labour  of  preparing  mental  food  for  the  young,  calculated  to 
atrengtheo  their  moral  constitution,  at  the  same  time  that  devices  for  pleas- 
ing their  palates  have  not  been  neglected.  We  particularly  recommend  the 
works  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Hoffland,  as  calculated  to  excite,  and  accustom 
to  practise,  the  tender  feelings  of  the  breast.  Mrs.  Blackford's  Esk-da^ 
Herd  Boy  is  a  very  superior  work,  and  we  have  read  it  ourselves  with 
much  interest    True  Stories  ftom  modem  and  ancient  history,  deserve  *^ 
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good  word  too  ;  as  well  as  many  more  equally  deienring,  to  all  of  which  we 
observe  the  name  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Son  as  publishers. 


"We  have  great  respect  for  the  good-will  of  Medicus,  and  the  general  £»• 
Tourable  opinion  he  expresses  of  our  work :  yet^  with  reference  to  the  parti* 
cular  objection  he  makes^  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  him  that  be 
is  by  far  too  sensitive.  His  profession  is  too  honourable  and  usefiil>  to  war« 
rant  these  warm  appeals  of  individuals  against  every  joke  that  may  be  le- 
velled against  it  On  the  contrary,  as  there  must  he,  and  is,  in  the  history 
and  practice  of  all  bodies  and  professions,  much  that  can  be  taken  advan^ 
tage  of  by  the  satirist,  they  must  even  be  content  to  submit  to  a  Httle  o6» 
casional  caricature,  or  sober  reprehension,  as  it  may  happen.  No  individual 
belonging  to  them  consults  his  own  dignity  by  pressing  forward  to  protest 
against  such  allusions:  they  pass  with  the  public  for  what  they  are 
worth — telling  against  what  is  objectionable,  and  passing  harmlessly  over 
what  is  meritorious.  We  have  taken  a  vast  deal  of  physic  in  our  time ; 
and  we  have  latterly  been  occupied  in  administering  some  salutary  pills 
to  certain  Edinburgh  patients :  we,  therefore,  consider  oursdves  as  occu« 
pying  a  middle  situation,  favourable  to  impartiality,  in  regard  to  the 
medical  profession.  We  have  been  active  and  passive— -objects,  and  8ub« 
jects — ^in  medicine.  The  result  is,  that  we  profess,  what  we  really  enter- 
tain,  much  esteem  for  Doctors,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  be  kept  out  of 
their  hands.  We  have  strong  personal  reasons  for  expressing  admiration 
of  the  skill  and  liberality  of  members  of  the  profession ;  and  we  are  sure 
we  shall  not  offend  any  who  do  it  honour,  bv  quoting,  in  good  humour, 
part  of  the  account  lately  given  in  the  Daily  Papers  of  some  proceed- 
ings in  the  Court  of  Chancery  relative  to  a  disputed  Doctor's  bill: 

Mr.  Home  proceeded  to  read  over  the  items — 

To  5,728  draughts,  168  mixtures,  119  bolusses,  68  lotions,  78  limments,  258 
boxes  of  pills,  and  other  doses,  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  700. 

The  Load  Chancellor — Pray,  Mr.  Home,  do  stop,  for  I  feai  that  widioat 
taking,  the  mere  recital  o£  so  much  phync  will  sicken  me. 

Mr.  HoBKE  said  he  would  only  mention  one  other  item,  and  that  was  as  f6L., 
lows :  ''  To  innoculating  the  testator  seven  times.*' 

The  Loud  Cuancellor — Is  there  no  allowance  made  for  returned  bottles  and 
pill-boxes  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE  said  there  was  not ;  but  that  might  be  accounted  for,  'as  probably 
he  had  swallowed  them  also. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  offend  Mediciu  by  this  quotation:  yet  it  is 
certainly  severer  than  any  thing  we  have  said. 


In  oiur  next  Number  we  shall  take  notice  of  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Octavius  Gilchrist  of  Stamford,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles, — ^in  which  the 
London  Magazine  has  been  implicated.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  did 
not  write  the  Article  in  The  Quarterly  Review  against  which  a  pamphlet, 
''  by  one  of  the  family  of  the  Bowles's"  was  published.  The  style  of  that 
pamphlet  cerUunly  has  not  pleased  the  public :  but  we  reserve  opinion,  till 
we  can  express  all  we  have  to  sav  on  the  matter.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  state  that  we  have  read  observations  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  the  Pam« 
phleteer,  which  seem  to  us  to  bear  more  closely  on  the  question  than  the 
first  pamphlet,  which  called  forth  '^  Gilchrist s  Answer  to  Bowles"  This 
is  now  followed,  we  see,  by  "  Gilchrisfs  Second  Answer  .to  Bowles"  in 
which  there  is  some  interesting  matter  brought  forward  relative  to  Pope ; 
and  intimation  is  given  that  Mr.  G.  means  to  enter  more  largely  cm  the 
vindication  of  that  Poet's  moral  character,  in  a  volume  which  may  be  8«oil 
expected. 

Our  numerous  Correspondents  must  excuse  us  for  another  month. 
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KEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 


Etsbt  man  hath  two  buth-days : 
two  day0>  at  leasts  in  every  jear^ 
which  set  him  upon  revolnng  the 
hapae  of  time,  as  it  affects  his  mortal 
duration.  The  one  is  that  which 
ki  an  eqiecial  manner  he  termeth  his. 
In  the  gradual  desuetude  of  old  ob« 
•enrances,  this  custom  of  solemnizing 
our  pn^per  birth-daj  hath  nearly 
passed  away ;  or  is  left  to  children^ 
who  reflect  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter,  nor  undentand  any  thing  in 
it  beyond  cake  and  orange.  But  the 
Inrth  of  a  New  Year  is  of  an  interest 
loo  wide  to  be  pretermitted  by  kin^ 
or  cobbler.  No  one  ever  regarded 
Ihe  First  of  January  with  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  that  from  which  all  date 
their  time,  and  count  upon  what  is 
left.  It  is  the  nativity  of  our  com- 
mon Adam. 

Of  all  sound  of  all  beU8-(bells,  the 
Binsic  most  bordering  upon  heaven) 
—most  solemn  and  touching  is  the 
peal  which  rings  out  the  Old  Y  ear.  I 
never  hear  it  without  a^  gathering«up 
of  m  V  mind  to  a  concentration  of  aU 
the  images  that  have  been  diffused 
orer  the  past  twelvemonth ;_  all  I 
have  done,  or  suffered;  performed, 
•or  nej^lected ;  in  that  remtted  time. 
I  begm  to  know  its  woru,  as  when  a 
person  dies.  It  takes  a  personal  co- 
lour ;  nor  was  it  a  poetical  flight  in 
A  contemporary^  when  he  excbiimed 

I  taw  the  ilmrti  of  the  departing  Year. 

It  is  no  more  than  what  in  sober 
tadness  overf  ona  of  us  seems  to  be 
conscious  of  in  that  awful  leave-tak- 
ing. I  am  sure  I  felt  it,  and  all  felt 
it  with  me^  last  nlglit ;  though  some 
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of  my  companions  affected  rather  to 
manifest  an  exhilaration  at  the  birtk 
of  the  coming  year,  than  any  very 
tender  regrets  for  the  decease  of  its 
predecessor.  But  I  am  none  of  thoae 
who— 

Wdoome  the  oomUig,  ipeed  the  partiag 
gaest. 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of 
novelties ;  new  boolu,  new  faces,  new 
years,  —  from  some  mental  twist 
which  makes  it  difficult  in  me  to  face 
the  prospective.  I  have  almost 
ceased  to  hope;  and  am  ■*»gs^fne 
only  in  the  prospects  of  other  ('for- 
mer) ^rears.  I  plunge  into  foi»- 
gone  visions  and  conclusions.  I  en- 
counter pell-mell  with  past  disap- 
pointments. [  am  armour-proof 
against  old  discouragements.  I  for- 
give, or  overcome  in  £uicv,  old  ad- 
versaries. I  play  over  agUB  for  love, 
as  the  gamesters  phrase  it,  games, 
for  which  I  once  paid  so  dear.  I 
would  scarce  now  have  any  of  thoat 
untoward  accidents  and  events  of 
my  life  reversed.  I  would  no  moie 
alter  them  than  the  incidents  of  some 
well-contrived  novel.  Methinks,  it 
is  better  that  I  should  have  pined 
away  seven  of  mv  goldenest  years^ 
when  I  was  thraU  to  the  fair  hair, 
and  fEurer  eyes,  of  Alice  W— — m, 
than  that  so  passionate  a  love-ad^ 
venture  should  be  lost  It  was  bet- 
ter that  our  family  should  have 
missed  that  legacy,  which  old  Dor- 
rell  cheated  us  of,  than  that  I  should 
have  at  this  moment  two  thousand 
pounds  m  banco,  snd  be  without  tll^e 
idea  of  that  spedous  old  rogttet 
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In  a  degree  beneath  manhood,  it 
is  my  infirmity  to  look  back  upon 
those  early  days.  Do  I  advance  a 
paradox,  when  I  say,  that,  skipping' 
orer  the  intervention  of  forty  years, 
a  man  may  have  leave  to  love  Atm- 
je{^  without  tha  imjitutatioB.  o£  ad£- 
love? 

If  I  know  aught  of  myself^  no  one 
whose  mind  is  introspective — and 
mine  is  painiuUy  so— can  have  a  less 
fOipect  for  his  present  identity,  than 
I  nave  for  the  man,  Elia.  I  know  him 
tD,  be  light,  and  vain,  ^ild  hiunour- 
ioxne ;  a  notorious  *  *  * ;  addicted  to 
«  •  «  • .  averse  from  counsd,  neither 
taking  it,  nor  offering  it ; — *  *  *  be- 
sides ;  a  stammering  buffoon ;  what 
you  will ;  lay  it  on,  and  spare  not ; 
I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much  more, 
^than  thau  ciost  be  wilMng  to  lay  at 

itk  door but  for  the  child 

^PMfr— that  '<  other  mo^"  there  in  the 
tecfe-groand«-I  most  take  leave  to 
■ifciiuh  the  -raiiieaibrance  of  that 
joung  master — with  as  little  reler- 
once,  I  protest*  to  this  stu^dchaagie" 
ImK  of  five-and^forty,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  child  of  some  other  house,  and  not 
of  my  parents*^  I  can  cry  over  its 
patient  amaU-poxat  fire,  and  rouglrer 
tttdicamenta.  I  can  lay  its  poor 
ftw^ered  head  upon  the  sick  pillow  at 
Cnuist's,  and  wake  witii  it  in  surprise 
«t  tbfr  gentle  posture  of  maternal  ten- 
dimess  hanging  over  it,  that  un- 
teown  had  watched  its  sleeps.  I 
kbow  bow  it  shrank  fitma  any  the 
Umt  colour  of  falsehood.— Ood  hdp 
the^  Blia,  how  art  thou  changed! 
TIkni  art  BOpMsticated.  —  I  Imow 
Humif  honest,  how  courageous  (for  a 
^lF«akliiig)it  wa»— bowrdigious,  how 
imaginative,  how  hopefiill  From 
what  have  I  not  fdlen,  if  the  rhBd 
jpi^emefflber  waa  indeed  myself, — and 
bbt  some  dissembling  guardian,  pre- 
Mnting  a  false  identity,  to  give  the 
fide  to  my  unpractised  steps,  aiil  re- 
gulate the  tone  of  my  morel  beinff  { 

That  I  am  fond  of  indulging,  De» 
yonda  hope  of  83rmpatliy,  in  such 
lifetrospection,  mav  be  the  symptom 
of  some  sieldy  idiiMynerasy ;  or  is  it 
tmyng  to  another  cause;  simply,  that 
bHng  without  wife  or  family,  I  have 
Ml  learned  to  prcrfeet  myself  enough 
^  of  myself;  and  having  no  off- 
ipring  of  my  own  to  dally  with,  I 
^i^  back  upon  memory,  and  adopt 
*»y  o^  early  idea,  as  my  heir  and 
&vorite  ?  If  these  speculations  seem 


fantastical  to  thee,  reader — (a  busy 
man  perchance) ;  if  1  tread  out  of  tfaie 
way  of  thy  sympathy,  and  am  singu- 
larfy-conceited  only ;  I  retire,  impe- 
netrable to  ridicule,  under  the  phan- 
tom cloud  of  Elia. 

TW  elden^  with',  whom  I  was 
brought  up,  were  of  a  character  not 
likely  to  let  slip  the  sacred  observ- 
ance of  any  old  institution  ;  and  the 
ringing  out  of  the  Old  Year  was 
kept  by  them  with  drcumstancee  of 
peculiar  ceremony. — In  those  days 
the  sohnd'  of  those  midnight  diimei^ 
though  it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in 
all  around  me,  never  failed  to  bring 
a  train  of  pensive  imagery  into  my 
fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce  conceived 
what  it  meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a 
reckoning  that  concerned  me.  Not 
childhood  alone,  but  the  jom  man 
till  thirty,  never  feeb  practkaUy  Halt 
he  is  mortaL  He  knows  it  indeed^ 
and,  if  need  were,  be  covUl  preaob  a 
homily  on  the  fra^ty  of  life ;  but' he 
brings  it  not  home  to  hlaneif,  ai^ 
more  than  in  a  hot  Juno  wo  can  u>- 
proprlate  to  our  imagination  the 
fireezinfi  days  of  December.  B«t 
now— flhall  I  confess  a  trutii?— I  fed 
these  aodits  but  too  powerfiiHy^  I 
begin  to  count  the  probabilities  of 
my  duration;  and  to  grudge  at  the 
expenditure  ^  moments  and  shortest 
periods,  like  miser's  farthingit.  In 
proportion  as  the  years  both  lessm 
and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upoa 
their  periods ;  and  would  hAm  lay  vBf 
inefii^ctua]  finger  upon  the  spoke  of 
the  great  whc^.  I  am  not  content  to 
pass  away  '^  like  a  weaver's  skutdowf* 
Those  metaphors  sokoe  me  not,  nor 
sweeten  the  unpalatable  draught  of 
mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried 
with  the  tide,  that  smootUr  bsan 
human  life  to  eternity;  and  reluct 
at  the  inevitable  course  of  destiny.  I 
am  in  lore  wHh  this  green  earth; 
the  fiioe  of  town  and  country ;  the 
unspeakable  rural  solitudes,  and  tho 
sweet  security  of  streets.  I  would 
set  up  my  tabernacle  here.  I  am 
content  to  stand  still  at  the  age  to 
which  I  am  arrived;  I,  and  mj 
fiiends.  To  be  no  younger,  no  richer^ 
no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
weaned  by  age ;  or  drop,  like  mellow 
fitdt,  as  they  say,  into  the  grave.— 
Any  aheration,  on  this  earth  of  mine, 
in  diet,  or  in  lodging,  puzsles  and 
discomposes  me.  My  househ<4d- 
gods  i^t  a  terriUe  fixed  loot,  and 
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an  not  »mM  u^  wilhrnM^  Uo^ 
Tbej  cb  flol  wiUaigtj  8«ek  Landman 
shores.    A-Kew  slatar  of  bciBf  stej^ 

Siin^  aild  sky,  and  breeze,  and  so* 
Mtary  walks,  and  summer  holjdacfs, 
and  the  greemiess  of  fields,  and  ihe 
ddiciouB  juices  <^  meats  and  fishes, 
and  society,  and  the  chearful  glass, 
^Mcan^e-Bght,  and  fireside  crniTer- 
Mitiona,  and  innocent  vanities,  and 
jttiB,  and  trony  i<S«c/f--dO  these  things 
gl»^Out  witii  Itfe  ? 

Can  a  ghost  hmgh ;  or  riiake  his 
gt^BttMe8,  when  you  are  pleasant 
wMi  hntt? 

And  yon,  my  midnight  darfings, 
ittj  Polios !  nmst  I  part  with  the  in« 
t«ise  delisht  of  havhig  you,  Qnige 
aMtftlls)  m  my  embraces?  Must 
^atnmieage  come  to  me,  if  it  come  At 
all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of 
i^ftilidon,  and  no  longer  by  this  fami- 
Bar  process  of  reading  ? 

-fSb^  I  enjoy  friendships  there, 
wanting  the  smiling  indications 
wUdi  pmnt  me  to  them  here, — the 
recognizable  face— the  <<  sweet  a»> 
aurance  of  a  look  "  —  ? 

In  winter  this"  intolerable  disincU- 
nation  to  dying^-to  give  it  its  ffliW- 
est  name  —  does  more  especially 
haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  genial 
August  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering 
sky,  death  is  ahnost  problematic  At 
those  times  do  such  poor  snakes  as 
myself  enjoy  an  inunortality*  Then 
we  expand,  and  burgeon.  Then  are 
we  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  again, 
as  wise  agam,  and  a  great  deal  taller. 
The  blast  that  nips  and  shrinks  me, 
puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All 
Ablings  allied  to  the  insubstantial, 
wait  upon  that  master  feeling ;  cold, 
numbness,  dreams,  perpilexity;  moon« 
light  itself,  with  its  shadowy  and 
spectral  appearances,  — *tiiat  cold 
ghost  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus'  sickly 
nster,  hke  that  mnutritious  one  de« 
nounced  in  the  Canticles  :^I  am  none 
of  her  '« minions"— I  hold  with  the 
Persian. 

Whatsoever  tiiwartt,  or  puts  mt 
out  of  my  way,  brinffs  death  hito  niy 
mind.  All  partial  evus,  like  humows^ 
run  into  that  capital  piigutf-soife."^^ 
I  have  heard  some  profess  an  indif- 
ference to  life.  Such  hail  the  end  of 
their  existence  as  a  port  of  refuge ; 
and  speak  of  the  grave  as  of  some 
soft  arms,  in  which  they  may  slum- 
ber  as   on  a  pillow.    Some   have 


wooedi  dsith -«»*»«^— but  owl       

thee,  I  say,  thou  Iral  uglyv  phsntoiai 
I  detast,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (wtUlL 
Friar  John)  rive  thee  t©  Ox  scai» 
thousand  devils,  as'in  no  inatmce- 1^ 
be  excused  or  tolerated,  but  ^xmm^ 
as  a  universal  Viper ;  to  be  branded, 
proscribed,  and  spoken  evil  of!  In 
no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  ^jgeMk 
thee,  thou  thin,  meliucholy,  Privm^ 
lion,  or  moce  fiigblfiil  and  oonibaM^ 
ingPositivt/ 

Those  antidotas,  pteseribedagaltasi. 
the  fear  of  thee,  are  altoaether  firMit 
and  instMnr,  Ito  thyself.   ForwSat 
satisfaction  hath  a  man,  tiiat  he  shdBl^ 
'^  lie  down  with  kings  and  eiiipeiort 
in  death,"  who  m  m  life-time  never 
greatiy  coveted  the  society  of  sudi' 
bed-fellows  ?^or,  forsooth,  that  ''fa^ 
shall  the  furest  fiuse  appear"— Whyy 
to  comfort  me,  mast  Alice  W       ■«? 
be  a  goblin?  Motethaa  ^,  I  os»-# 
ceive  disgust  at  those  itttpeitincnt  aoKV 
misbeoofafaig  fhmlMafities,  inscribed^ 
upon    your    otdHttmr  tomb-stonesi 
ifvery  dead  man  mttst   trice  iipa«^ 
himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his 
odious  truism,  that  *'  such  as  he  now 
is,  I  must  Portly  be."  Not  so  short* 
hr.  Mend,  perhaps,  as  thou  imarinest. 
In  the  meantkne  I  aza  alive.    I  move 
about    I  am  worth  twenty  of  thee. 
Know  thy  betters!   Thy  New  Years* 
Days  are  past    t  Muviye,  a  joUyi 
candidate  tor  1891.    Another  cup  of 
wine — and  while  that  turn-coat  bell^ 
that  just  now  mourafblly  chanted  the 
obsequies  of   1800    departed,    with 
dumged  notes  lustfly  rin^s  in  a  sue* 
cessor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal  the 
song  made  on  a  like  occasion  by 
hearty  chearfiil  Mr.  Cotton. — 

f  tt«  mnr  teab. 

Hark,  the  cock  cvows,  aad  yon  bright  star 
Ten»  U8,  the  day  hiniaelf*8  not  hi ; 
And  see  where,  breaikine  from  the  nSgftty 
He  fl^  the  western  hilk  with  light 
With  hfaa  old  Jians  defh  appear, 
Peepfaig  Into  the  fbtare  year, 
WiOK  fuch  a  look  aaieeilu  to  say, 
The  prospect  i§  not  good  that  way. 
Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 
And  *gainst  omselTes  to  prophecy  ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  more  tordientfaig  mischief  brings, 
Jf  ore  fun  of  sevduonattfing  nil. 
Than  dhest  misdnefr  Ota  bdfiiln. 
But  stay  t  but  8la]r  I  mflthinks  my  dg^ 
Better  infonn*d  by  clever  light. 
Discerns  serenenesa  in  that  brow. 
That  all  ooDtncted  seem*d  bnt  now* 
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I  •  Mnn*d  ftoe  im  ahow  diftnti^ 
nm  upon  dM  ifia  are  past; 
JBat  tfaatwhioi  dut  im  looks  is  deac^ 
>nJ  gmOci  upon  the  New-bom  reac. 
Jie  looks  too  finnn  a  place  ao  h]§^ 
!riic  Year  lies  open  to  his  eye ; 
Jk^wA  aU  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discorerer. 
Yet  mofe  and  mote  he  smiles  upon 
^The  happy  teroltttion. 
^Wh  J  shoiud  we  then  suspect  or  ftar 
^nie  infloenoes  of  a  year, 
1b>  flBiles  upon  us  the  fint  mom, 
And  speaks  us  good  so  soon  as  bom  ? 
Plaaiieon*t!  the  hut  was  ill  enoodi^ 
TbM  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brushVl  thro* 
!nie  last,  why  so  we  may  tlus  too  ; 
iLnd  then  the  next  in  reason  shou'd 
Be  superexcdlently  good : 
Fm  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 
Hafe  no  more  perpetuity. 
Than  the  best  fortunes  mat  do  hSt^ 
Whidi  also  bring  us  wherewithal 
lienger  their  being  to  support. 
Than  Aose  do  of  the  other  sort ; 
And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three^ 
And  yet  rqiines  at  destiny, 
^Appean  ungntefiil  in  the  case. 


And  merits  not  tibe  good  he  hM. 
Then  let  us  wdoome  the  New  Guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best; 
Mirth  always  should  GhxKl  Fortune  mesV 
And  renders  e*en  Disaster  sweet : 
And  though  the  PrinoeBS  turn  haback^ 
Let  us  but  line  oursdyes  with  sack. 
We  better  shall  by  fiur  hold  out. 
Tin  the  next  Year  she  &ce  about. 

How  BAj  jon,  reader— do  not  thea* 
verses  smack  of  the  roufh  maffiiaiu-» 
9iity  of  the  old  ]^li£  vdnr  D^ 
they  not  fortify  like  a  cordial ;  en* 
larging  the  heart,  and  productive  of 
sweet  olood^  and  generous  spirits,  iit 
the  concoction?  Where  he  those 
puling  fears  of  death,  just  now  ex« 
pressed,  or  affected  ? — ^Passed  like  a 
cloud — ^absorbed  in  the  purging  sun«. 
light  of  clear  poetry— dean  washed 
away  by  a  wave  of  geniune  Helicon^ 
your  only  Spa  for  these  hypochon^. 
dries — And  now  another  cup  of  the 
generous ! — and  a  merry  New  Year^ 
and  many  of  them,  to  you  all,  my 
masters ! 

Itt  Jan.  1821. 


XUiu. 


WITH  A  LAMPE  FOR  MIE  LADIB  FAUtE* 
The  Spirite  of  the  Lampe— loquitur. 

Ladie !  in  the  diente  houre, 
Whenere  the  dewe  is  onne  the  flowere, 
Ande  the  Eveninge's  coronette 
In  the  purplinge  wanes  is  wette. 
Ande  tne  little  starres  doe  sleepe. 
Like  shippes  becalmed,  alonge  the  deepe. 
Thenne, — ^the  Spirite  of  the  Lampe, — 
I  quitte  in  joye  mie  heauenly  campe. 
On  silverie  winges  of  Moonbeames  ride. 
And  bende  at  mie  sweete  Ladle's  side. 

'Tis  mie  watchinge  rounde  thie  bowerre, 
Thatte  soe  swifte  dothe  speede  the  houre. 
Kighte  may  veile  the  Heauenne  aboue 
Sp&ndoure  shalle  be  rounde  mie  Loue  ; 
Prom  her  beautie  glitteringe  farre. 
Like  the  lustre  of  a  starre. 

ViaoiNE — ^lifte  thie  hazelle  eye ! 

Noe — ^'tis  yette — Mortalitie  ; 

Ande  its  untranslatedde  blaze 

Mustte  not  on  a  spiritte  gaze. 

But  looke  uponne  this  Lunpe,  ViaoiKX  ! 

There  rale  outwarde  forme  is  seene  ; 

There,  withinne  its  crystalle  celle 

Dwelleshe,  who  in  thie  hearte  woulde  dwelle*  • 

In  livinge  flame  he  sittes,  alle  eare, 

Wooinge  the  voice  he  loves  to  heare. 

Sees  Heavenne  arounde  thie  beautie's  bloome^ 

And  foldes^  for  et^er  foldes,  his  plume;  MAIfiir.- 


*  Jsnus# 


Ctie  ^tsOad^  anil  <<D|nnkmjB( 


OF 

EDGEWORTH  BENSON, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Of  what  the  readers  of  these  Articles,  which  will  be  published  monthly^ 
la  the  LoNDOK  Magazine,  may  expect  them  to  contain. 


Venice:  its  external  appearance;  its  Justification  of  its  poetical  character  f 
deetches  of  its  people  and  manners ;  a  Countess's  account  of  past  times  $ 
ais  paintings  and  painters  ;  historical  glory  ;  Lord  Byron  ;  Maria  Louissu 

Discussions  at  Milan  on  various  su^eets;  behaviour  of  the  congregatiom 
«a  tie  churches  there;  remarks  on  religious  Jeeling,  and  reference  made  to  its 
present  state  on  the  ContinerU;  Portrait  of  a  Valet  de  Place,  and  of  iftr 
Conductor  (guard)  of  a  Diligence. 

A  disquisition  on  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  SevignS;  an  attempt  to  shorn 
her  to  English  readers  in  her  true  character'^that  of  one  of  the  most  de^ 
Hf^dful  of  all  writers. 

A  Prima  Donna  in  a  passage^hoat ;  the  ballets  and  music  of  Italy  ;  Jirst 
^ight  of  a  soldier  of  the  Pope;  Ferrara;  preparations  for  the  Emperor  of 
Austria;  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Este;  a  printsellers  stall;  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Muonaparte. 

Something  of  myself,  extracted  by  a  visit  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Grande 
'Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  to  which  the  reader  is  introduced  z^-'hst  Jriends^ 
wonder  expressed ;  hints  on  education ;  and  advice  as  to  making  hve. 


Ancona  and  Loretio :  the  quiet  of  an  Italian  life,  and  the  richness  of  Itsk» 
Ijofi  landscape;  the  Adriatic;  the  Apennines;  the  Sacred  House:  nice  dis» 
Unction,  made  by  a  priest,  between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen :  two  Italian 
^rapellers''-Hme  of  them  dependent  on  the  other;  sketches  of  charaeftr. 


The  dispute  between  "  the  Classics  and  the  JRomantics :"  an  attempt  «• 
pteive  both  parties  in  the  wrong,  and  a  confession  of  Hking  both  classical  and 
momasUic  literature;  doubt  suggested  whether  these  epithets  mean  any  thing 
with  reference  to  the  present  dispute  C'^-the  French  shown  to  be  a  poor* 
hemied  people ;   oHusions  to  living  Italian  a%^  French  combatants  on  this 


Description   of  a  /«/-%  rt    Villefranckc,    near  Lyons:    the  wriUr  in  • 
Krape ;  conversation  ii'*h  a  French  General, — His  parrot,  garden,  and  study^. 


Rousseau.  < 


Something  on  Mome :  an  eagie's  feather  Jrom  Parnassus. 
More  on  Rome,  indMding  Canova  and  the  Pope. 


Braatomc;  Carding  R$t%;  Lomis  the  Fourteenth. 


Young  German  Artists  reading  Goethe's  Fausius  at  Tivoli : — walks  amongst 
Ae  mountains^  the  Convent  of  Cosimato;  the  writer  tedks  at  length  about 
i^at  is  impressive  in  history,  and  beaxttiful  in  fiction  and  art. 

Naples  and  its  environs:  much  rapture  expressed;  Sorrento;  more  pap* 
fute ;  a  night  ascent  of  Vesuvius;  sharp  criticism  of  that  volcano  ;  Pompeii j 
the  wHter  forgets  himself;  the  tombs,  and  Cicero's  villa;  remains  of  tt 
Roman  lady's  toilette;  Sappho,''^  portrait ;  it  it  Wee  a  lady  of  the  torUei^k 
^acquaintance. 

'  •  Italian  Toetry:  some  ef  the  older  prose  writers  in  that  kmgustgt:  the  Uwdk 
^i^ich  dii>ide  the  arts  of  design  from  poetry :  on  the  rise  and  progress^^sft 
tfi  Italy:  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  the  mind  ef  Europe. 

.  English  snamncvs 'Contrasted  with  fireign:  akerations  perceptOle  i^i.the 
farmer:  their  tendency:  remarks  on  ike  history.  ^  the  last  twenty  ^feat$t 
remarks  on  English  Literature,  and  Fine  Art:  on  English  Actors,  amiiJUtc 
English  Stage:  the  women  of  England  compared  with  foreign  women:  an 
f*  owre  true  tale." 


This  is  not  all, — nor  more  than  half  of  the  *'  Travels  and  Opinions,** 
^^— ^ut,  as  the  contents  of  more  than  twelve  chapters  have  now  heffi 
sketched,  and  as  these  will  reach  through  all  the  Numbers  of  the  Lox* 
3>0N  Magazine  for  the  year  1821,  it  seems  needless  at  present  to  notify 
further.  The  Editor,  however,  thinks  it  right  to  state,  that  Mr.  Benson  has 
|Mit  into  his  hands  the  -whole  of  the  mmiuscript  of  the  work, — so  that 
no  disappoiotoient  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  -series  oan  occur.  Miv 
Benson  will  be  found  a  reflective  traveller,  as  well  as  an  observant  one : 
early  disappointments  in  life  (as  the  saying  is)  seem  to  throw  their  shadow* 
over  his  fairest  and  brightest  views,  yet  his  disposition  is  the  furthest 
In  the  world  from  harbouring  misaathropy  or  rancour.  He  frequendj 
alludes  to  his  British  contemporaries,  and  is  profuse,  rather  than  nijg« 
gardly  in  his  reference  to  European  literature  and  the  principles  of 
general  criticism ;  but  he  also  keeps  a  iquick  eye  on  the  pecidiarities  of 
Ibreign  character  and  manners;  and  seems  ambitiovs  t6  dBSCilbe,  In  a 
Imly  and  steiking  way,  the  external  features  of  the  remarkable  placiiw 
md  celebrated  ol|}«cti,  belonging  to  the  intereadng  countries  througbniMoli 
lie  has  loiterod.  It  is  only  necessary  4o  add^  that  the  above  list  of  cwilsats 
4oes  not  certainly  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  chaptess  will  appear;..* 
discretion  is  reserved  on  this  point ;  and  nothing  like  the  regular  ] 


•f  absok  Qi  lra¥elAisjU>.bei«B|isckd.  Tlieiixil^  jpiuttbe  jJtonstd  loi^ 
Wolmanb  wad  ionmtdaiitaaa  Italy  to  Franc*,  aadA^kBdy— from  itaUtiB 
FHiitiD9»t&  li0  own  Ufer-^fipom  the  Coliseum  to  Mackme  de  Berign^,— <i«Mr» 
^  ^le  .pleasas.  The  trayeHer's  mind  pursues  a  course  as  bregulariy  disciir*^' 
Mveas  this;  and  so  subtle  are  the  links  of  association^  that  where  conaectiin^ 
Exists  it  cannot , aiwaya  be  traced; — yat  the  princifde  of  harmony  vmf\ 
phwse  amidst  the  moatdiacfced  raiietj^  and  tkus  intenast  of  a  aubject  tii^ 
■iuofa  beifhtanfld  by  its  being  pliieed  in  the  immediate  neigidKNiriiotfdatfik 
others^  to  wfaidi  it  bears  no  self-evldient  sign  of  Tetadonship.  Tlie  feding^ 
dRen  associate  under  the  hlfluence  of  suggestions  that  are  rerbaUy  mart 
diaaimilar* 


Txmcx:  ITS  xxTsmKAL  appeakance;  its  justipicatiok  op  rrsPOETicAi' 

CHARACTEK ;  aVETCHES  OP  ITS  PEOPLE  AND  KANNEB8 ;  A  COUNTBSSV' 
ACCOUNT  OP  PAST  TIMES;  ITS  PAINTINGS  AND  PAINTFBS;  HISTOAICAL 
GLOBY.;  If  AmiA  LOUISA  ;   LORD  BTRON. 


Venice,  mote  than  any  other  city, 
or  pkee,  I  have  ever  seen,  rmlised 
Ihe  image:  of  itself,  which  had  gradu- 
allj  grown  up  in  my  fancy,  in  the 
aaiuae  of  years^  under  the  influence 
af  all  that  travellers,  novelist^  his- 
toriana,  and  poets  have  said  a»d 
written  eonoemiiig  this  sovereign* 
sponaeoftheAdriattc.  InPetran^'s 
iraric,  '^  De  Gestis  Imperatomm," 
thcffe  18  a  magnificent  account  of  the 
pomp,  and-ceiemony,  and  concourse 
ofatraogara,  which  accompanied  the 
tenoua  marriage,— when  the  Doge 
went  in  the  Bueentaur,  followed  by 
the  state  barges  of  his  Council  of 
Ten,  the  gay  peoti  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  sombre  gondolas,  with  their  fair 
and  gallant  freight,  and  wedded  the 
abalii^  sea  to  the  mastery  of  his 
ftara  Republic*  Then  was  the  time 
lo-aae  Venice, — when  the  Doge  Ziniu 
diaehai^ged  tlids  symbolic  rite ;  a  type 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  not  emp^ 
iNretension.  It  was  he  who  conquered 
Barbaroasa  for  the  Pope  Alexander 
^  Third,  when,  driven  from  the. 
holy  city,  the  Pontiff  came  to  him 
aa  a  mendicant  friar.  The  military 
events  thatibilowed  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  pictures  that  hang  on  the 
walls  nf  the  Chamber  of  the  Great 
Council,  done  by  the  son  of  Paul  Ve- 
JDoneie,  and  Bassano.  Ziani  died, 
after  compiating  tins  great  reatora^ 
limi,  full  of  years,  and  heaped  with 
l^ovy;  and  his  monument  now  stands 
m  the  cnurch  of  Saint  George,  in  the 
Giudecca,  buOt  by  Palladio.,  To 
•  thia  moBumcnt  his  sucoasaors  ^were 
•nwiatonmy  to  pay  a  solemn  visit  of 
(%iiatmaa^di^,  after 


dinner :  but  the  -pageant  of  triuiqfil' 
grradually  became  one  of  «ortlfi^a<i 
Uon,  and  finally^  indi£binnce>-«4(, 
was  then  time  it  should  ceaae,  aaik 
in«the  fullnasa  of  thiaga  it  has  ceasM^t 
Yet  tiie  mamoriala  of  the  paststUl  m^ 
rich  the  pfoaant,  which,  withooi  thai%. 
would  be  poor  indeed*  Three  loi^i 
masts  were  ertcted  m  front  of  the. 
church  of  i$aint  Mark,  commemoHH 
tive  of  the  sovereignty  of  Venice  < 


the  three  kingdamtofCandi^,  Qgnn 
rus,  and.the  Morea:  they  are  raUIL 
to  be  seen,  erect  as  ever:—"  Wm 
have  lost  the  ktngdoms,"  said  a  Vfim. 
netian  of  the  lower  order  to  me;-«<* 
"  but  the  masts  rraoain  to  us ! "  I« 
these  few  wards  is  comprised  tha, 
present  state  of  Venice. 

And  yet  she  is  still,  to  appearance 
what  the  mind  had  pictured  her«r— 
You  leave  the  main  land  to  find  her 
in  the  midst  of  the  water,  where  she 
stands,  with  her  spires,  and  toweii, 
and  the  sails  and  vanes  of  her  shj^ 

?ii^,  nni^gled  4mA  coping  to^ether^-*-^ 
'he  sea-guUs,  and  sometimes  joi. 
eagle  from  the  distant  Alps,  or  the 
mountains  of  Dalmatia,  are  Uie  on4]r 
birds  whose  win^  pass  over  um 
heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice.— 
Huge  fronts  of  white  marble  edifices, 
rise  against  the  eye,  like  the  rocks, of 
Staffa;  —  palaces  and  chiu-ches  ave 
congregated  and  pressed  as  on  a  vaat. 
raft;  while  the  population,  pent, 
up  in  narrow  alleys  and  sinueua 
passages  on  terra  .firmaj  aeems  to 
wnerge  from  constraint  a|id  Bmifm 
wardness,  like  water-fowl,  whpt^ 
it  issues  forth  on  the  surface  at, 
Ihe  Vanalim  etemant.    More  of  tb^ 


Tk^7Sfi»9elimid(^phhiuifSJg$waiikBefm^  Umu 


It 

hue  «f  romaace  settles  orer  daily 
eiiileiice  in  Venice  than  elsewhere? 
aad  this  it  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
psculiaiity  of  its  situation  as  a^  city. 
An  intense  consciousness  of  life,  a 
fermentation  of  the  passions,  and  a 

£ck  and  tingling  r^mpathy  with 
se  of  others,  result  from  the  dose- 
Aeas  of  the  nei^bouriiood : — ^the  feel, 
ings  and  sensations  are  also  fed  and 
heated  by  that  voluptuous  indolence, 
which  change  of  place  every  where 
else  disturbs  and  dispels,  but  which 
it  here  generates  and  pampers.— 
What  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta- 
me  said  of  the  Turkish  dance,  which 
Mbe  saw  performed  to  the  fair  re- 
'duses  of  a  seraglio^  may  be  said  of 
Ma  excursion  in  a  gondola:  it  in- 
eriti^Iy  suggests  yduptuous  ideas. 
The  lounger  ffoing  to  pay  his  visits, 
Jttid  the  menmant  to  look  after  his 
.afikirs,  glides  along,  reclining  on 
•  cu^ons  soft  as  eider-down,  ana  bu- 
ried in  a  curtained  twilight.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  mode  of  common  com- 
munication on  the  disposition,  is  very 
^Mferent  from  that  of  a  walk  along 
the  Strand,  throuffa  Temple-bar,  to 
Fleet-street,  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change! 

An  excitement  of  temperament, 
and  inactivity  of  habit,  we  thus 
see,  are  the  natural  effects  of  the 
remarkable  position  of  Venice,  and 
they  form  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  Venetian  character.  The  same 
circumstances,  too,  by  concentrating 
the  interest  of  life  within  narrow 
bounds,  render  it  more  busy  and 
deep. — ^They  also  give  to  the  man* 
ners  of  society  a  certain  reserved, 
mysterious  air,  which,  whether  in 
politics,  business,  or  pleasure,  has 
the  look  of  intrigue,  and  of  more  be- 
ing meant  than  meets  either  the  eye 
«r  ear.  The  old  ffovemment  of  this 
celebrated  republic  was  quite  in 
tmison  with  such  manners:  it  was 
prompt,  and  violent,  but  secret  and 
calm.  It  did  by  spies  the  buriness 
of  soldiers,  and  fostered  the  pride, 
and  gratified  the  passions  of  a  haugh- 
ty intolerant  aristocracy,  while  it 
ordained  that  no  colour  should  be 
shown  in  public  but  black,  that  the 
e<niality  of  citizens  might  not  be  in- 
sulted by  the  gaudy  pretenjdons  of 
wealthy  vanity.  In  this,  as  in  every 
thing  dsc  here,  there  was  evinced  a 
depu  of  sentiment,  leading  to  a  con- 
tempt for  affecting  to  feel  what  was 


in  reality  powerfully  felt  Contrast 
this  Venetian  ordinance  with  the  de« 
crees  of  the  French  Consular  and  Iiq» 
perial  Governments,  relating  the 
lace  and  embroidery  on  the  dresses 
of  Princes,  Chamberlains,  Senators, 
and  Members  of  the  Legislative  Bo« 
dy!  The  difference  is  such  as  we 
ought  to  find  distinguishing  what  hg. 
French  from  what  is  Italian. 

The  Venetian  character  is  in  every 
respect  a  concentrated  one:  the  in- 
habitant of  Venice  knows  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  condition,  and  regards 
them  as  his  proud  distinctions  and 
privileges:  he  feels  as  a  triton  oc 
a  sea-god,  in  comparison  with  the 
common  mortals  of  the  continent:  to 
walk  half  a  mile  he  considers  an  act 
of  slavery  and  degradation :  he  seems 
to  himself  to  live  in  a  m(fire  elegant 
and  easy  -element  than  mankind  in 
general ;  he  regards  the  water  as  an 
Arab,  or  a  rarthian,  regards  hia 
steed:  —  it  is,  at  once,  nis  cre»« 
ture,  and  a  part  of  his  beinf;— he 
cannot  conceive  human  life  tohe  en* 
diurable  where  a  man's  limbs  must 
transport  him  whither  he  wishes  te 
go.  His  prerogative,  in  this  respect, 
couples  itself  with  the  historiaaf  ho- 
nours of  his  national  name,  and  thus 
^ves  to  the  lowest  Venetian  a  feel«' 
ing  of  brotherhood  with  the  highest,, 
—and  of  immeasurable  superiority 
over  the  inhabitants  of  terra  firma.— • 
At  the  last  ridotto  of  the  carnival  of 
1818,— -a  curious  scene  took  placer 
a  gidlant  Ens^hman,  profiting  by. 
the  liberty  which  masks  afibrdra  to 
the  ladies,  had  p^iven  his  arm  to  a  fe« 
male  of  distinction,  and  was  walking 
with  her  up  and  down  the  ball-room.. 
His  regular  mistress,  belonging  to 
an  inferior  class  of  the  people,  mad- 
dened with  jealousy,  approached  her 
rival,  and  attempted  to  tear  off  the  vi- 
sor, which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  so  necessary  to  its  feir  wear^ 
er.  Horror  pervaded  the  place;  it 
was  an  attempt  which  alike  shock-^ 
ed  national  feeling,  and  alarmed  in- 
dividual interests: — ^if  masks  were 
removable,  what  security  could  a 
woman  of  character  possess  ?  '*  Are 
you  mad!"  was  exclaimed  to  the 
exasperated  aggressor: — ''  she  is  a 
lady  (una  dama)  whom  you  have  in- 
sulted ! "— '' /o  mm'  Veneziana,"  (I 
am  a  Venetian,)  was  the  dignified 
reply ;  conveying,  .with  Latin  brevi- 
ty, the  force  of  Roman  fecligg.  .Te 


.^        Tkel[)ra9elsmidOpim6iutfEdgtwortkBem9am,Oei^ 


W  a^woman  of  Venice  sets  other  dii* 
tiaetioiis  at  noufffat. 

The  history  of  Vei^ce  b  peculiarly 
cafcuhrted  to  instil  this  conscious 
pride  in  the  national  name.  It  ori- 
ginated in  popular  resistance  to  op- 
pression ;  and^  from  humble  self-de« 
ience,  the  power  of  the  state  rose  to 
the  height  of  triumphant  dominion. 
Thoogfa,  in  the  course  of  this  rise^ 
the  mass  of  the  people  lost  that  liber- 
ty  which  endeared  to  them  the  first 
|we8  that  were  driren  to  oppose  the 
wares  of  the  Adriatic,  threatening  to 
arerwhdm  them  on  their  sand- 
banks, yet  the  language  and  titles 
af  their  institutions  conunued  to  sug- 
gest to  them  their  favourite  ideas; 
and  nominally,  at  least,  their  rulers 
mnd  themselves  were  united  in  a 
community  of  feilowsliip,  which  the 
lorms  of  a  monarchy  are  calculated 
to  destroy.  The  power  which,  in 
the  latter,  is  made  personal,  always 
remained  national  in  the  republic— 
The  stem  scrutiny  and  universal  in- 
terference of  the  auUiority  of  Uie  go- 
▼ermnent,  had  the  effect  of  connect- 
hig  the  people  with  it  in  feeling,  as 
members  ot  a  family  of  which  it  was 
tile  sopreaie.  The  most  formidable 
«ffioeia  of  the  sUte  went  about  in 
ftiiiiliar  todety,  dressed  as  common 
citiaens,  and  diattinff  as  common 
▼isltors:  this,  wlule  it  gave  them 
a  prodigious  influence,  and  a  terri- 
ble koawMge  as  rulers,  took  off 
that  look  of  estranffement  and  se- 
paration which  is  often  so  offensive 
t0  popular  feeling  in  a  court, — at  the 
aame  time,  it  aave  them  opportuni- 
ties of  omdify&g  the  rigour  of  the 
law;  in  things  that  were  trifles  to  the 
atate,  thou^  of  importance  to  the 
comfort  of  individuals;  and  it  is  chief- 
1t  when  it  is  JBound  galling  in  th^e 
that  a  government  acquires  the  cha- 
racter of  being  tyranmcal.  A  Vene- 
tian ''Dama,"  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  Venice, — whom  age  has  left 
fittdnating,  because  nature  has  made 
her  amiaDle,  used  to  speak  to  me 
with  fervour,  at  her  conversazioni, 
of  the  days  of  the  old  government :— ' 
'^  it  had  sadly  dwindled  down  to  us," 
—HCsaid  she,)  **  but  it  was  still  some- 
thmg  wliich  we  at  once  feared  and 
▼enmted.  We  all  considered  our- 
aelves  the  children  of  the  Stote,  and 
it  kept  MM  fai  order  with  a  good  deal 
•f  severity.  The  members  of  noble 
familiet  dontnot  travel  without  per* 
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mission  of  the  Senate;  and  thkw» 
not  willinffly  given  to  pretty  wonea* 
I  was  at  that  time  said  to  be  pretty  ; 
so  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  ao  about 
as  I  wished.  I  did  not  scruue,  how* 
ever,  to  take  an  occask>nal  trip  to 
Milan  without  sabring  any  thing.  I 
ventured  to  do  this,  because  the  /a* 
quisitan  used  to  come  to  my  parties^ 
one  indeed  preferred  coming  to  a  tSt^ 
d'tite;  so  I  felt  pretty  sure  th<rf 
would  do  menohmn:  they  miglity 
however,  have  imprisoned  me  in  uxf 
own  house  for  such  a  feult" 

This  was  the  wav  to  keep  the  peo<» 
pie  of  Venice  strictly  Venetians ;  and 
the  natural  effect  of  such  a  system 
of  policy  was,  to  create  a  conscious* 
ness  of  companionship  (like  that  of 
school-fellows) ;  a  feeling  of  sympa« 
thy,  and  a  necessary  intimacy  of  com* 
munication  throughout  society,  un« 
favourable  to  the  regularity  of  mo* 
rals,  but  calculated  to  bc^t  a  soft,* 
and  generous,  and  romantk  spirit>— 
under  the  ii^uence  of  which,  volim« 
tuous  indulgence  lost  almost  all  ita 
coarseness,  and  becune  in  a  measure 
reconciled  to  many  of  the  virtues.— • 
This  kindness  and  genUoiess  of  dis« 
position  still  ming^,  in  a  remariEabla 
degree,  with  the  licence  of  private 
manners;  they  even  g^ve  a  sort  of 
quiet  enthusiasm  to  character,  and 
contribute  not  a  little  to  confer  that 
poetical  embellishment  on  daily  life, 
which  it  wears  at  Venice  to  an  ex« 
tent  which  I  do  not  believe  is  else« 
where  equalled. 

The  age  of  the  State  of  Venice  la 
also  one  of  the  circumstances  in  her 
situation,  calculated  to  render  the 
national  feeling  of  her  people  intense 
and  exclusive.  She  can  trace  her 
origin  clearly  back  to  the  first  pile  of 
her  empire ;  her  history  'fells  altoge* 
ther  within  modem  times,  yet  in« 
dudes  almost  every  romantic,  dil« 
valrous,  and  poetical  feature,  which 
a  course  backward  into  early  ob* 
Hvion  could  supply.  The  line  of  her 
magistrates,  and  the  series  of  her 
great  exploits,  are  capable  of  being 
retained  m  the  memory  of  the  vul^^ 
while  thev  suggest  to  their  imagma* 
tion  wonclers  as  in^iring  as  those  of 
febulous  narrative.  ^  The  Venetian, 
tharefore,  feels  himself  in  full  pos« 
session  of  all  the  honours  of  the  Ye* 
netian  name ;  they  come  down  ta 
him  by  unbroken  desosnt,  and  wiA. 
a  feroe  still  accumulathaig  hi  thtk 
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IjbroMgh  time/  ft»i^  iic^cr 

interTUftUd  by  an^  of  thMe 
^hosmiy  in  wnkb  hMtory  is  swallow* 
tdiBk.  The.language  <)f  the  vulgar 
m  '^oioe  h  xaarked  with  phrasea 
that  iatimale  a  sense  of  the  great  ex- 
floita  of  the  republic^  and  pooride  for 
iha  perpetuity  of  their  fame.  If  one 
of  the  lower  daases  talks  of  quarreU 
Uag  with  another,  lie  says,  "  I  will 
wne  A  war  of  Candia  upon  faim ! " 
and  their  oaths  bear  the  character.of 
ihe  middle  ages :  they  are  asserera^ 
tions  that  transport  us  to  tke  ranks 
•£ilie  crusadera;  we  seem  to  be  lis- 
toBing  to  the  violent  expressions  of 
theaoldiary  of ''  blind  old  Dandolo." 
Mueh  more  of  the  original  Venetian 
character,  indeed,  is  now  preserved 
amongst  these  classes,  than  with  thooe 
ifAo  call  themselves  their  betters.  The 
Jkmid  JmsuQletio,  or  graceftil  Vene- 
tian veil,  is  only  to  be  seen  now  on 
the  heads  of  the  girls  of  hnmble  con- 
dition. A  more  beautiliil  style  of 
desas  cannot  be  imagined.  The  fasi^ 
mal  is  white,  and  is  drawn  down  by 
the  aide  of  each  che^,  as  we  see  in 
aome  of  i  the  statues  of  Roman  ladies. 
Xitt  Uack  eyes,  and  long  languishing 
JMitiires  of  the  young  wearers,  divide 
tiM-folds  in  a  way  which  it  is  safer 
to  deaoribe  than  regard. 

Witii  die  higher  orders,  tiie  Vene- 
tian pccuUeritiee  do  not  so  much 
aaam  extinct  as  repressed :  they  are 
like  aetofs  retired  from  the  stage,  but 
vrith  '^  the  atrong  propensity  "  still 
in  their  breasts.  The  way  of  Hving 
in  Venice  had  formerly  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  dramatic  entertainment. 
Women  of  respectable-condiUon  never 
appeared  out  of  doors  but  in  masks.  A 
■able  Venetian's  wardrobe  was  that  of 
kperfbrmer  in  a  solemn  pageant.  He 
was  obliged  to  possess  eight  diflRsrcnt 
aloaks;  three  of^which, under  the  clas- 
sifying name  of  Bauta,  wore  for  his 
appearance  in  masquerade.  Tbe  fint 
was  for  wear  in  the  spring  and  sum»- 
»cr,-— and  the  principal  occasion  of 
ita  display  was  the  feast  of  Asoenaion, 
iriKn  the  Doge  married  the  Adriatic: 
««4lie  second,  for  Autnmn,  apper- 
tained more  particularfy  to  the  the- 
)Mre,  and  the  ridotto,  or  masind 
ball:  the  third,  for  whiter,  sported 
Akfougbout  tiie  gay  carnival.  His 
iire  other  cloaks  consisted  of  two  for 
•nmmer^  botii  of  white  taffeta;  one 
fcr^wiaOBi^  of  blue  ololh;  one  of 
okftiv^br  igioat  olat»'oec«» 


land  one  of  aoarlet,  lamtM 
grand  church  ceremonias.  The  hlmk 
vtU,  worn  by  tiie  ladies,  was  called 
sendal,  or  ssendal^to, —  and  undat 
ita  protection  they  threaded  'tk# 
throoff  of  the  carnival;  ihoed  tha 
crowd  of  the  square  of  Saint  Mmikg 
at  noon-day ;  and  took  their  plaaaiu 
amongst  the  promiaauous  compao|r 
of  a  cofiee-room  in  the  -evenki^y-^ 
known,  perhaps,  to  some,  but  not 
refusing  the  proffered  amall-talk  of 
any.-^The  latter  custom,  divestodiof 
the  disguise   which   rendered  it  .-ao 

niant,  still  exists:— 4t  is  true,  that 
ales  of  the  very  best  society  are  naft 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  public  ooffeoM 
rooms ;  but  women,  bekmging  to  £m 
milies  of  wealth  and  high  reapeotan 
bility,  are  still  to  be  foimd  spendfai|^ 
their  evenings  in  these  places  of  lo* 
sort :  not  goii^  in  and  out,  as  oasn^ 
visitams,  which  ia  common  iniFranoa^ 
but  frequenting  a  particular  houaa^ 
and  even  occupying  aparticular  aea^ 
duly  as  tbe  evening  comes.  TWr 
presence  there  is  regularly  expected 
by  their  friends,  and  they  are  undef^ 
stood  to  receive  visits  at  their  sekdoi 
ooffee-room.  Grace  and  propriety 
are  wonderfully  preserved  on  theCo»« 
tinent,  under  circumstaaees,aud  in  tiM 
practice  of  customs,  where  they  wouM 
be  infallibly  lost,  mid  ooarseneasaael 
disgusting  licence  take  their  t^neas^ 
in  England.  From  the  habit  juat 
mentioned^  public  intercourse  gaiaa 
a  vivacity  and  interest  whiofa  it  oani* 
not  possess  amongst  colder  and  maaa 
cautious  manners ;  and  nothing  4b 
seen  to  oflfend  decency,  or  even  aiana 
decorum.  £ven  in  the  free  aeaaon  of 
the  carnival,  when  women  in  mafeka, 
without  mide  companions,  rush  In 
and  out,  and  through  the  rooma  of 
the  cofibe  houses,  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  they  may  safely  oalculatean 
passing  through  the  whole  ordaal 
unmolested  by  insult.  The  reaaaa, 
perhaps,  is,  that  intrigue  isuni- 
versal.  B^ond  an  exdamotaan 
of ''ah,  la  bella  mascheretta/ 
Venetian  never  goes,  unlaas  he 
his  flirtation  acoeptable.  The  i 
of  Continental  manners,  hfi  4hki  to* 
spect,  seems  to  be,  that  the  aeaao 
are  less  separated  in  imaginaiiaB 
there  than  in  Bngland:  our  neaa'Of 
women  partake  of  a^myatioal  undas 
finable  nature>  whioh  oamiot  ite^r^* 
ferred  to  nrntter  of  fut,  bnt 
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pome  of  the  moie  .severe  of  our  reli* 
fioua  Mcts.  Whon  wny  tbittg  W  doue 
la  diispel  this  yism,  where  it  exists^ 
{fspect  and .  forbearance  /disafpear  at 
09Ke;  wbile^  on  the  Continent^  th? 
gUuadard  fwfiwaation  being  altogether 
•f  a  lower  pitch,  is  more  iavariablj 
•dhofsd  to. 

But  to  hear  a  noble  Venetian  lady 
ff  tJbe  old  dajSy  apeak  of  the  past,  it 
w«uld  a^iear  Uiat  what  nSw  strikes 
a  atcamger  as  firee,  gay,  and  nucon- 
Stsained  in  the  manners  of  the  place, 
in  mere  dullness  in  comparison  with 
Ihe  picture  it  onoe  afforded.  The 
spsTenwaent  of  the  aristocracy  com* 
Med  greater  decrrees  of  political  ty- 
jaymy  and  social  licence  than  modem 
tiflMS  can  parallel :  innumerable  were 
ilagalaa  to  the  gentry,  its  shows  and 
jWiismeMls  to  the  populace:  the 
Bitshcd  pawiBMur,  and  the  state  si^ 
^Knt  together  throughout  Vooioe:  the 
tfuafe  of  Saint  Mark  was  constant^ 
«i»wded  with  mountebanks,  gallants, 
9nalreises,  merchants  from  Aleppo, 
lains»  pc»siants  from  Friuli,  dresaod 
as  for  a  melordrama,  and  musicians^ 
aooks,  and  processions.  The  /a^ 
m$otf>$.  oferlookoi  the  motley  group 
inskthe  windows  of  the  Dog^  Pa- 
ltoe»  and  dispatched  their  sbirri  to 
MMdufit  Ihe  denounced  over  the 
^  iNridge  of  s^ghs  J"  Voluptuous  en., 
jpymept^  and  thi^  pleasures  of  taste 
Mi  grsndoMr,  were  tnade  the  diver- 
nm  from  political  reflection  and  dis* 
wnian;  and  the  habit  then  engen^ 
tosed  stiU  exuts.  It  is  true  Titian 
9»  longer  paiBtSt  Palladio  no  loo^ 
lMilda;.no  gimous  sp<Mls  now  arrive 
fam  the  £iast;  Senators  and  mem- 
hans  itf  Ihe  Council  of  Ten  have  be«i 
fliiplaofd  by  baSeM  £oreigiiefs,  and 
Ae  kngrfaaturcd  largenByed  Italian 
ifcsNMTiJ  out  of  ettiintiwance  h^  tha 
wfcishsrffri  ▼iaages  of  Germany.  Yet 
¥«luptuoMs  plsasufe  is  still  iU^ilj 
taolad  in  his  asMl,'<Hniiigled  with  a 
Milanrhily  allagttherpokical,fbrit 
bMrSiMthk^of  (hat  look  of  oare 
«hkh  shaipens  its  aapect  in  moie 
<sgthariytstHtttioasM  A  Venetian  of 
Ihe  nsssimt  iJay  pastas  the  German 
smbeLwathalookof  nsashite  caro* 
tr  laungis  ihroMgh  the  ooi^ 
«hiape«s  fttttt,  or  drinks  Ifaa 
at^lsYaaliae .  borerage,  ragacda 
the  atate  amiMid  hhD» 
l».ihejci* 


dotto.  Surrounded  by  the  jn^moi^ 
rials  of  former  magnificence,  wh^ 
glory  was  united  to  enjoymenltf  he 
devotes  himself  to  ei^oyment  now, 
that. glory  is  gone.  Yet  he  is  juit 
insensible  to  what  be  hsA  lost:  b^ 
i^eems  to  labour  with  a  secret  of  re- 
gret, and  a  desire  of  vengeano^ 
which  a  sentiment,  compounded  of 
fear  and  pride,  hinders  him  irom  4i»« 
closing.  Speak  to  him  of  the  meriU 
of  an  opera-singer,  or  the  chanyis  of  a 
ballerina,  and  he  gives  loose  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  disposition :  '*  Cft 
la  bella  !"  he  exclaims,  in  a  tone  a%|f 
he  were  sucking  into  his  soul,  as  one. 
sucks  the  heart  of  an  orange,  all  the 
moral  and  physical  beauty  of  the 
universe.  But  make  an  allusion  te^ 
the  political  condition  of  his  countiy  j 
to  the  hopes  excited  and.  betrayed  i^ 
the  course  of  late  events;  to  the  sad 
story  of  fluctuation  which  his.  ci^ 
tells,  now  that  the  Austrians.ha?^ 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  alaw^.pnH 
hibiting  the  owners  of  marble  pi^ 
laces  from  puUing  them  down  for  th^ 
sake  of  setlinfr  their  nuUeriaU^-^ 
this,  and  his  features  may  be  ins(anti» 
ly  seen  to  drop  into  an  expression  .of 
grief  mingled  with  suspicion,  and  ^ 
despairing  indifference :— he  vcgania* 
you  silently  with  his  large  bUdi^  eyosfi 
perhaps  a  few  words  escape  from^Auifb 
lips,  but  what  he  utters  is  hcpele^ 
and  uncomplaining.  **  TVfrriny  dof 
^79 — we  must  aU  bow  our  heads  U^ 
destioy !"  said  a  Venetian  gentle^MM^ 
to  inc>  when  I  was  expressing  goi»» 
miseration  of  the  fiOlen  state  of  V^ 
i)ice«  Sometimes  a  quiet  bittemesf^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  jest,  marks  the.xe» 
ply;—"  What  cow ^  in  the  heads  fif 
your  oppressors  ?".  was  asked,  in  ny 
hes^ring,  of  a  nobleman  of  an  old  Vop» 
netian  family  :^''  mthing'*  was  the 
laconic  answer.  Jt  is  their  constant 
habit  when  such  sub^ts  99e  intoob 
duced,  to  insinuate  some  allusioM  t» 
the  "  palmy  state  of  Rome,"  and  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  Italian  na«se 
r-as  if  they  wished  to  tbioar  giff  the 
imputation  oi  disgjrace  by  aN>ealiii|p 
to  the  testimony  of  history.  Can  the 
Italian  nature  have  OegeneratecU  tb<^ 
nak?  or  are  we  only  the  vietiBia  if 
(;iroiiinsUeoes?  Th^  who  obsenie- 
Csirly  miA  philosophically. the  wen» 
derfrd  qualities  of  this  peoplej  dje» 
ooverabie  «s  thej  are  in  the  midstdC 


tiif  tfe  efeite  emiMd  hhn^    Ibeir  fallen  condition,  wiUjeercetyJie 
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/  deny  to  the  Italian  the  benefit  of  the 
jnoBt  flattering  of  these  alternatives. 
~  Such  are  the  people  whom  the 
"gti^anger  now  finds  at  Venice ;  but, 
whatever  melancholy  signs  of  the  flue* 
.toations  of  prosperity  he  may  disco- 
rer  amongst  them,  the  scenery  of  the 
city — its  external  features,  seem  to 
liave  suffered  nothing  of  change,  and 
fhey  certainly  come  nearer  the  gran- 
deur of  an  Arabian  tale  than  any 
-thfaig  I  had  fancied  to  be  in  actuid 
r«ziBtence.  The  square  of  Saint  Mark; 
the  mosque-like  cathedral,  covered 
with  grotesque  figures  in  prodigious 
^mosaic  work ;  its  arches  shming  with 
gilding,  and  its  whole  exterior  pre- 
•endng  a  union  of  the  fantastic  with 
tOie  grand,— oriental  taste  with  west- 
•em  wealth  and  power ;  the  opening 
-on  the  water  between  the  two  East- 
cm  Pillars  —  the  spoils  of  the  cru- 
sades, on  one  of  wnich  stands  "  the 
winged  lion ;"— the  severe  front  of  the 
Do§^  palace,  conveying  a  look  of 
■aristocratical  authoritv,  and  bearing 
testimony  by  its  architecture  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  republic  in  the  east ; 
tiie  quay  of  the  Schiavi, — with  its 
bridges,  its  prison,  and  the  gaily  co- 
loured barks,  from  the  islands  and 
the  DaAnatian  coast,  run  up  on  its 
.slope, — these  present  a  picture,  alto- 
geuier  more  oriental  than  Italian,  but 
•of  most  captivating  and  surprising 
«ffect.     Greeks,  Turks,  Armenians, 
mingle  their  costume  with  the  white 
Teils  of  the  Venetian  girls.  The  vari- 
ous wild  states  that  border  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  send  here  their 
mariners   and    traders :    merchants 
-come  here  too  from  Syria  and  Egypt : 
-they  are  all  to  be  seen  on  the  quav, 
4md  in  the  square  of  Saint  Mark, 
.some  smoking,  some  drinkinpr  coffee, 
some    bargaming — while    in    front 
cstretches    a    magnificent    sheet    of 
smooth  water,  in  the  middle  of  which 
-stands  the  island  of  the  Giudecca,— - 
•confronting  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
with  the  marble  porticoes  of  Palladio ! 
'The  square  of  Saint  Mark,  as  a  fo- 
.reiffn  traveller  observes,   is   distin- 
guuihed  by  a  picturesque  mijesty  of 
.aqypearance,  which  probably  cannot 
Im  equalled  in  the  world.    It  is  the 
iflace  of  rendezvous  for  the  advocates, 
merchants,    ambulatory   comedians, 
musicians,  improvisatori,  and  Aspa- 
sias.    Eustace  has  done  gross  inius- 
tice  to  Venice:  he  could  not  feel  its  . 
beauty  and  sublimity  because  neither 


is  classical, '^  for  whidi  reason  he» 
would  probably  have  denied  magnW 
ficence  to  Babylon  ,of  old ;— but  he 
applies  the  epithet  "  luminous"  t» 
the  style  of  Palladio,  and  it  is  pre^ 
cisely  the  word  to  characterise  it«^ 
There  are  three  churches  by  this  ce» 
lebrated  man  on  the  small  island  just 
mentioned.  Eustace  seems  to  pref<^ 
of  his  buildings  the  San  Georgio,  iir 
the  island  of  Uiat  name ;  but  I  quite 
agree  wU^  Addison  who  was  mosf 
struck  by  the  Redemptore,  in  the 
Giudecca.  Nothing  can  be  more  ez« 
quisite  than  its  light  elegance.  This 
beautifiil  building  was  erected  as  a 
monument  of  the  thankfulness  of  Ve» 
nice  for  the  cessation  of  a  fierce  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Doge  and  great  (^ 
ficers  of  state  used  to  go  to  it  annu- 
ally in  procession,  on  the  third  Suiw 
day  of  July.  The  French,  with  their 
natural  barbarity,  let  out  this  church 
to  an  exhibitor  of  balloons,  and  in* 
tended  to  sell  it  for  the  purpose  of 
being  pulled  down  for  its  materials^ 
The  merchants  of  the  city  of  Venice 
redeemed  it  from  their  hands,  and 
they  continue  to  pay  a  cleigyman  te 
officiate  within  its  walls. 

Saint  Mark  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  greatest  curiosity,  and  one  of  the 
most  impressive  objects  in  the^dass- 
of  edifices,  that  it  is  possible  for- a 
travelkr  to  see.  It  is  florid  and  gre« 
tesque  without ;  gloomy  and  stnmge 
within.  It  is  decorated  with  jMllam 
brought  over  fixmi  Jerusalem  and 
from  Constantinople,  the  dissimila* 
rity  of  whicii  suggests  them  to  be 
trophies,  and  mues  them  appeal* 
more  forcibly  to  the  imagmation.  It 
is  covered  with  representations  in 
mosaic,  one  or  two  of  them  designs 
by  Titian,  but  most  of  them  in  the 
style  of  the  meagre  artists  of  the  low 
Greek  empire,  the  subjects  of  whick 
are  all  rdigious,  though  the  manner 
of  handling  them  is  often  offensive  te^ 
decency.  Our  Saviour,  in  one,  is  re« 
presented  suffering  the  operation  of 
circumcision.  This  building  stands. 
a  strange  monument  of  the  wild  su« 
perstitions  of  the  age  when  it  was 
built,  of  the  fierce  neroism  of  that 
day,  its  barbarous  taste,  siri^ttnie  faaot^ 
cy,  and  ambition  of  mndeur.  It  ie 
a  mass  of  consecrated  robbery ;  a^fli^ 
of  plunder  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
devotion.  It  represents  tiie  roam^ 
and  ardsnt rspub&e, active aadlisiiy 
to  seise,  eagsr  to  possess,  yet  too  !»« 
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experienced  in  art,  and  too  occupied 
-with  armsy  to  cieate  the  decorations 
ii  a  powerful  and  enterprising  state. 
We  see  in  it  the  first  fiiiits  ofan  avi-- 
di^>  which^  thoujrii  its  effects  were 
bai^arous,  manSestly  pointed  to« 
wards  dvUization.  Here>  too^  is  re- 
flected the  pride  of  these  stem  citizen 
zulers,  whose  feeling  of  power  was 
str^gthened  and  sharpened  as  an  ap- 
petite in  their  breasts,  by  the  conti- 
guity of  its  possessors  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
wredu  of  the  old  eastern  empire,  ra- 
Tiahed  by  the  early  valour  of  the 
Trest— of  the  results  of  taste  in  its 
•dotage,  of  pedantry,  provision,  yani- 
ty,  and  ignorance,  succeeding  learn- 
ing, magmficence,  and  dignity, — and 
transported,  on  the  final  extinction  of 
that  ancient  branch  of  power,  to  form 
the  splendour  of  a  new  state.  This 
Dogai  church,  the  principal  one  of 
Venice,  was  first  built  in  828,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiTing  the  remains  of 
Saint  Mark,  brought  over  from  Alex- 
andria. The  ori^al  edifice,  how- 
ever, was  burnt,  in  consequence  of  a 
public  insurrection,  when  the  coati- 
^ous  palace  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
people.  This  happened  in  the  year 
976.  The  pile  we  now  see  was  com- 
menced immediately  after  this  acci- 
•dent,  and  finished  about  the  year  1 07 1  • 
Dedicated  to  Saint  Mark^  the  lion  be- 
came his  and  the  republic's  represen- 
tative>  it  is  said,  because  of  the  lofty 
openmg  of  that  Saint's  gospel, — 
where  John  the  Baptist  is  heard  cry- 
ing^ like  a  lion  in  the  desart,  "  pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  I  make 
his  paths  straight!" — ^Above  the  gates 
4ji  tms  cathedral,  the  horses  of  bronze 
•till  stand.  Thej  were  too  far  off 
^eir  native  antiquity  at  Paris :  here, 
at  Venice,  the  state  of  things,  and 
the  cast  of  character,  seem  more  in 
^larmony  with  their  history.  It  was 
•too  late  a  day  when  they. were  taken 
bv  Buonaparte,  to  give  them  a  new 
place  of  settlement.  They  wanted 
the  pillars  from  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
iem  to-  support  them  from  below; 
they  stood  but.  awkwardly,  on  the 
iigly  useless  arch  before  the  Thuil- 
leries.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  if 
they  had  remained  degraded  to  be 
4he  spoils  of  ^  war  chronicled  in  our 
4«3y  and  we^y  newspapers,  from 


their  rank  as  spoils  of  the  cmsadc^ 
Whatever  Napoleon  may  be  to  the 
tenth  f^eration  of  our  posterity,  la 
us  he  ui  not  so  romantic  as  Godfrej 
or  Tancred,  nor  so  capable  of  inte« 
resting  the  Imagination  in  his  coo?* 
quests. 

The  sea-birds  majr  now  be  seen 
roosting  on  the  fretwork  of  the  Do« 
gal  palace,  and  on  the  heads  of  the 
old  figures  by  which  it  is  omameni* 
ed.  Yet  it  still  bears  ample  evidence 
of  the  severity  of  the  republican  go* 
vemment.  Its  dark  passages  to  the 
prisons  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  also  ita 
close  inner  rooms  for  inquisitorial 
consultation ;  and  the  vaulted  corri* 
dors  leading  to  the  recesses  for  secret 
examination.  The  spaces  which  the 
Lions  of  Accusation  occupied  are  yet 
visible;  and  the  o^ces  through 
which  the  charges  dropped,  have  not 
been  filled  up.  Seen  by  moon-light 
from  the  great  square  of  Saint  Mark, 
with  the  tower  of  the  clock  in  fronts 
and  the  two  pillars  brought  from 
Constantinople  a  little  below,  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  render  up  a  line  of 
doges,  counsellors,  and  senators.  Be* 
tween  these  columns,  just  mentioned,, 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  the  public 
executions  took  place.  ,  The  l>o|pi^ 
on  his  election,  landed  here  from  Se 
state  procession  on  the  water;  but 
carefully  avoided  passing  between  the 
ominous  elevations.  Faliero,  whose 
decapitation  is  recorded  on  a  black 
tablet,  which  appears  amongst  the 
portraits  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Venice,  accidentally  broke  this  rule : 
instead  of  going  on  one  side,  he  went 
between  the  columns : — the  circum* 
stance  was  remarked  at  the  time,  but 
it  was  more  remarked  at  his  death* 

The  view  of  Venice  from  the  Ca- 
nale  Gludecca  is  astonishingly  fine: 
the  grandest  buildings  are  on  each 
side, — ^the  magnificent  opening  of  the 
great  canal  is  behind,  and  the  coOf* 
vent  of  the  Armenians,  standing  on 
its  solitary  sand  bank,  the  Lido,*  and 
the  Adriatic  are  ui  front.  A  stranscer 
ought  to  traverse  the  whole,  of  vdM 
expanse  of  water,  and  stop  his  goiw 
dola  in  various  spota  to  ooserve  the 
city  under  different  pointa  of  view. 
All  its  aspecta  are  grand:  you  see 
the  globular  minaret  turrets  <»f.  Saint 
Mark  ;  the  Arabesque  cornices,  and 
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lUbft  pfflars  of  the  Dog^  palace; 
flie  "winged  lion"  on  his  cdtrnin; 
tfe  rast  extent  of  the  mass  of  houses 
ilrtd  bridges;  Italian  and  oriental  ar- 
chitecture ;  masts  and  spires  ;  the 
pasting  gondolas  with  tiieir  graceftil 
rowers : — such  ^re  the  particulars  of 
ihfe  lii^cly  and  striking  picttire  here 

rmted  of  Venice,  once,  like  Tyre, 
queen  of  tiie  waves,  and  still 
^  rlshrg  Hke  water-colunms  from  the 

'  The  bridge  of  the  lUalto,  thrown 
iter  the  Great  Canal,  is  still,  and 
ntl  doubt  was  fortnerlyin  a  greater 
degree  than  now,  *^  a  place  where 
fnerchants  congregate."    It  is  Ihied 
wfA  the  shops  of  those  who  work 
iiM  beautiftd  fine  gold  chain,  for  the 
mamifkcture  of  which  Venice  is'  fe- 
inons ;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  is  the 
ancient  place  of  assemblage  \  for  the 
traders  of  this  great  commercial  city. 
The  latter  spot  is  not  now  so  employ- 
ed;  but,  when  it  was,  the  Rialto,  be- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
must  have  been  much  frequented  by 
merchants.    Shakspeare  has  been  ac- 
cused of  ignorance  in  his  notice  of 
the  Rialto.  but  this  is  superficial  cri- 
ticism.   His^  selection  of  die  name  i^ 
tpod  evidence  of  his  having  had  au- 
tn6rity  for   his    description  of  the 
^lace, — ^for  no  man  was  ever  better 
acquainted  with  the  current  informal 
tion  of  his  time,  or  had 'a  more  hap- 
py fnemory  and  feeling  directing  him 
to  tbie  appropriate  employment  of  his 
knowledge.    The  bridge  of  the  Ri- 
alto is  so  connected  witii  the  pur- 
tuits  and  residence  of  die  merchanta 
of  Venice,    particulariy   in   former 
Hmes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consi- 
der Shakspeare's  notice  of  it  as  a 
mere  blunder ;  there  is  no  reasonable 
l^und,  then,  for  doubting  that  his  al- 
hision  to  it  had  been  suggested  to  hit 
fancy  by  the  writings  or  Italians,  or 
the  accounts  of  travellers.    The  pas- 
Wt^e  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  leads 
people  in  general  to  think  of  the  Ri- 
alto as  an  JSichange,   or   spadous 
mart:  they  are  disappointed  when 
thtey  find  it  a  bridge; — but  one  of 
the  most  interesting  results  of  tra- 
t^UIng,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
ought  to  travel,  is  the  new  and  un- 
expected way  in  which  thin^,  with 
trhlch  Our  imagination  had  been  fa- 
miliar, present  themselves  to  actual 
(ft^ftervation ;  oflTering  a  very  differ- 
eiit  appearance  from  what  we  had 


anticipated,   yet  reconciling^  tVehM 
selves  perftctfy  to  thefkctff  on  whi<^ 
ottr  suppositions  about  them  bad  be^ 
formed.     One"  might  mor«!Hse,    of 
philosophize,  on  this  circuntstance^-J 
but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while.    Tli« 
Rialto  is  the  pride  of  the  Venetian* 
rather  than  the  admiration  of  stran- 
gers.   A  FVenchman,  indeed  (so  iff* 
servant  infbrtned  me)  never  fells  to 
express  disappointment  and  conttmpt 
when  he  first  sees  it.    It  is  not  made 
of  cast  iron,  like  that  of  AusteriitSK, 
at  Paris ; — ^nor  is  it  flat  for  the  con* 
venience   of  carriages,  like  that  of 
Jtna.    ^  What  is  there,  then  to  ad* 
mire  about  it  ?"  It  must  be  regarded 
in  something  of  tfie  spirit  and  cha* 
racter  of  a  Venetian  to  be  properly 
felt, — and  this  no  Frenchman,  and 
but  few  Bnglishmen,   can    do.    Ift 
the  first  place  it  is  the  largest  bridge 
of  Venice,  and  this  to  a  Venetian  ia 
all  one  with  being  the  largest  in  thfe 
world.     In  the  next  place,  it  was  a 
miracle  of  art  at  tiie  time  it  was 
built,  and  shice  then  the  Venetian* 
have  been  working  no  miracles  td 
eclipse  it, — but  on  the  contrary  havta 
seen  their  achievements  become  lesa 
and  less  everv  day.     The   Rialto, 
then,  is  still  their  pride,  because  it 
was  the  pride  of  their  proudest  days. 
Thirdly:  whatever  the  bridge  itself 
may  be — (and  it  is  a  piece  of  mas*f 
and  picturesque  architecture,  in  puni 
marble)— it  opens  on  a  view  of  mag^ 
nificence  which  Venice  may  jusdy 
regard  as  peculiar  to  herself.      Itfc 
single  arch  is  sprung  across  the  great 
canal,  the  banks  of  which  may  be  de-i 
scribed  as  one  continued  line  of  mar- 
ble palaces!     The  material  of  th^ 
buildings  her^  is  noble;  their  propoN 
tlons  are  noble;  they  bear  witness  to 
a  noble  and  powerful  state.    Here 
we  find  external  magnificence,  not  in« 
troduced  occasionally,  as  an  exertion, 
or  as  an  extraordinary  celebration  of 
some  rare  and  extraordinary  occtn^- 
rence;  but  constituting  a  natural  and 
common  element  of  the  social  condi- 
tion.   It  belongs  to  the  Venetians  111 
the  same  way  that  steam-engines; 
hospitals,  and  a  navy,  belong  to  the 
English.     It  is  not  to  be  found  ilt 
monuments  of  royal  ostentation;  as  in 
France ;  but  as  the  result  of  a  diflfua- 
ed  prosperity,  a  high-minded  com- 
petition, and  a  wide  and  zealous  am^ 
bitlon  of  greatness.     It  Is  the  «>ff- 
sprmg  of  commencial  wealth,  united- 
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HMidi  eren  to  its  dignity.  NothW  wiH 
can  be  more  mi|)estic  than  the  V€nea 
tifcn  school  of  art,  or  morehidmstelyp 
aMied,— to  all  appearance,  at  least/-^ 
with  a  strong,  energetic,  magnaftA-i 
motos  public  character.  It  is  mrfofis^^ 
as  well  as  Tokrptnotis ;  inteHectvmi^ 
iff  its  cast  of  beauty;  distingt^hed 
by  calm  force,  and  self-piosBeBrioiw 
TItiaM's  pamtiag  may  perhaps  salbljft 
be  considensd  a  mirror  in  which  Ve- 
netian character  is  reflected;  and  if 
so,  nothing  can  be  mote  imposing  hC 
its  qtiaiities.  The  expressions  t^hio 
wtmien  breathe  a  grandeur  and  ma^ 
jesty  of  soul  which  w<oold  seem  likely 
to  awe  and  chfll  the  softer  pc^dlons/ 
h'fit  which  he  has  reconciled '  to  the 
rery  intensity  of  yohiptuotis  sensible' 
lity.  They  are  the  noble  wives  and 
mistresses  of  a  glorioos^race  of  men; 
a  spirit  of  superiority  seems  ciroulat^'' 
ing  in  their  vefais  as  the  essence  o# 
their  fife ;  fulness  of  mind  is  in  their 
eyes,  wldle  enthusiasm  and  energy 
seem  reposing  in  their  breasts,  iir 
quiet  consciousness  of  their  own  foree^ 
ready  for  the  occasion,  but  not  ibre« 
ing  or  affecting*  display. — But  a  feti^ 
scattered  notices  of  the  Tarious  "p^Bcei 
where  fine  pictures  by  the  Ven^aii 
artists  are  to  be  seen,  wW  afibrd  me 
the  most  convenient  means  of  intnN 
dudng  such  remarks  as  I  dare  ven* 
ture  on  this  refined  and  difflcuit  saW 
ject. 

The  old  Venetian  artists  (prevfotit 
to  Titian)  form  a  most  interesting 
class  to  study.  In  the  chapel  of 
Milan,  in  the  diurch  of  die  rraii; 
there  is  a  picture  by  Carpaccio  whidi 
pleased  me  much.  HowweH  we  may 
see  that  these  early  men  were  taking* 
the  right  road.  In  theh'  heads  there 
are  force  and  gravity  of  character;  in 
their  draperies,  dignity,  and  shnpR^ 
city.  The  forms  arc  incorrect,  poor 
and  hard,— but  drawn  wiA  Intentiofl 
and  nnceritv.  There  is  nothm^  of 
the  coxcomb,  no  afibctation  about 
them.  Then  their  simple  ccHc/m, 
reds,  greens,  and  Unes,  clothe  in  an 
imaginative  brightness  their  cfeation 
of  persons  and  scenery.  We  seem  to 
regard,  in  these  pictures,  a  world  fitted 
for  a  saintly  romance.  In  the  church: 
Of  our  lady  of  the  nativity,  (Madon*' 
delOrto)  there  is  an  admiraMe  ex* 
ample  of  this  oU  striking  style,  in  M 


\*h0Sfftkttni  and '  a'lnMiuitie  ioi*e  fbi* 
flle'grand  and  besKitM^K  No  sooner 
MA  the  Venedans  find  themsdvefr 
wvxfi^  powerful  aim  opulent,  than 
tley  exerted  tfattnmelves  to  render 
teir  wooden  pHe^  the  foundation  of 
tile'  most  costly  and  splendid  monu- 
ments of  art  and  greatness.  They 
raised,  on  the  sandy  marsh,  mighty 
fMjaces,  and  temples,  and  trophies, 
iStact  were  todiaHenge  the  admira- 
tfcnr  of  a  long  succession  of  ages,  re» 
sitting  the  fluctuations  to  which  the 
power  that  created  them  has  been 
oompeHed  to  submit.  This  innate, 
S|iontaneons  tendency  to  ornament 
and  iBostrate  the  aspect  and  history 
of  die  state,  by  calling  in  art  and  ele- 
Ipmce  to  cope  and  keep  pace  with 
yidour  and  policy,  seems  to  have  aJ-* 
Ways  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
ntisir  scidpture,  their  painting,  and 
fhefar  ardntecture,  are  to  be  seen  run-^ 
fling'  through  aU  the  periods  of  dieir 
icrmblic — varying  in  maimer  and  ex- 
eellence,  ac^rding  to  the  lights  of  the 
tSme,  but  always  denoting  the  same 
Affarst  for  distinction  in  these  thfaigs. 
Aelr  spoils  were  chiefly  of  tMs  na- 
Ittrr;  and,  considerlrtg  the  structure 
OT  thehr  government,  which  forbade 
JMyonemaii  to  constitute  these  na^ 
donal  glories  his  own  property,  or  to 
emnAgn  their  fame  to  his  family  as  an 
leerita^,  their  emulation  in  this  re- 
wpfxat^n  to  be  taken  as  the  sign  of  a 
proDa,  v^orons,  and  patriotic,  public 
dumicter.  In  these  latter  qualities 
it  may  be  considered  analogous  to 
Unit  of  En^and^  —  both  countries 
owingto  the  popular  will  and  means, 
Ihr  pmblic  works  which  attest  the  na- 
thma!  condition :— but  England  has 
itruwH  no  decided  taste  for  the  showy 
md  poetical  in  form  and  appearance: 
iaer  endiusiasm  takes  quite  another 
turn.  She  was  engendering  the  re- 
fiSmtation,  and  her  patriots  were 
wagh^  war  against  the  theatre,  when 
tbe  Venetians  were  raising  cohmmSy 
aud  building  palaces,  and  cultivating 
ttrasic  Her  naturid  accomplishments 
Have  aU  reference  either  to  practical 
fitness,  or  to  mond  propriety.  The 
^Mic  arts  convey  their  appeal  to  the 
inglnation  throngh  the  senses ;  but 
R^te  only  pasrion  or  reflection  that 
mrdbly  touches  an  En^ish  imaglna- 
tton. 

*  Whatever  superiority  we  may  a^ 
tMe  to  the  latter  disposition,  when 
mnpared  with  others,  there  caa  be 
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vioture  by  IKiiion  di  Conneffg^iaiio. 
It  has  wM  castles^  and  waUs^  and 
]>lue  mountains,  and  rirers,  and 
strange  trees  in  the  back  ground, 
looking  like  an  enchanted  land:  the 
outlines  are  all  taken  from  the  ima- 
gination, rather  than  from  the  daily 
earth.  We  &ncy  the  world  mifht 
bare  been* so  before  the  flood.  Ihe 
Bmbs  of  the  figures  are  meagre,  but 
f^ongly  and  truly  handled ;  and  an 
earnestness  and  solidity  of  sentiment 
gbre  a  character  of  (Ugnity  to  the 
whole  composition,  in  comparison 
with  which,  with  deference  to  better 
judges,  I  would  say  the  manner  of  Tin- 
toretto appears  to  me  to  degenerate. 
Some  of  tne  earliest  pictures  of  Titian 
are  in  this  style ;  though  bearing  evi- 
dence of  that  more  masterly  hand  and 
intellect,  which  were  to  give  ease, 
el^^ance,  and  technical  perfection  to 
Ihe  practice  of  the  art. 

Tne  two  Palmas,  also,  rank  a- 
mongst  the  early  Venetian  painters : 
the  elder  (Palma  vecchio)  is  much 
the  cleverest.  The  manner  of  the 
founger  is  thin,  feeble,  and  false; 
that  of  his  senior,  stedfast,  grave,  and 
expressive.  In  the  works  of  this  last 
mentioned  artist,  as  in  those  of  the 
older,  and  much  greater  master, 
Criovanni  Bellino,  you  see  faces  of  a 
turprisingly  elevated  character,  yet 
hj  n»  means  in  the  style  which  is 
commonly  known  bv  the  name  of 
Italian.  The  grand  historical  air  is 
not  souffht ;  nor  excited  expression ; 
yet  the  beads  are  lofty  and  striking 
nevertheless,  for  in  their  lineaments 
we  see  evidence  of  a  sublime  capa- 
city resting  inactive,  like  a  lion  couch- 
ed,—of  great  faculties  in  a  latent 
state,  reaSly  to  start  into  play  on  an 
animating  call.  The  Venetian  man- 
nier  is  a  degree  or  two  nearer  common 
nature  thfui  the  Roman:  the  habits 
of  a  republic  seem  to  have  helped 
to  form  their  style  of  art, — while 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  addres- 
sed themselves  to  popes  and  caidi- 
Jials. 

The  children  of  Bellino  are  parti- 
cularly beautiful.  In  the  sacristy  of 
the  Redemptore,  there  is  a  small  pic- 
ture by  this  artist,  in  which  there  are 
two  children  and  the  virgin:-— one  of 
tile  two,  a  tiny  angel,  is  singing  from 
a'  music  book,  whu^  the  infant  Christ, 
In  the  other  comer,  is  attentively  and 
aeriously  regarding  his  melodious  com- 
fanbn.  From  the  fuU^  opei^  cbUdishi 


but  beautiful  mouth  of  the  first,  tbet« 
pours  a  gush  of  sound,  as  if  it  waa 
the  vociferous  call  of  a  child,  taking 
the  turns  and  flows,  and  prolongea 
'^  linked  sweetness"  of  celestial  music. 
Bellino  is  fond  of  this  expression :  he 
often  introduces  chorister  infants  in 
his  pictures.  The  look  of  the  little 
Chnst  is  the  quintessence  of  what  ia 
pure,  and  engaging,  and  serious,  in 
childish  expression.  In  children  wha 
are  well-treated,  and  placed  in  a  tole* 
rably  protected  situation  of  life,  there 
may  be  observed  a  certain  air  of  coni« 
posure  and  confidence,-— which  we 
would  call  an  air  of  authority  in  mea^ 
—originating  in  their  ignorance  of 
fear  and  suspicion,  and  their  habit  of 
findinff  their  desires  gratified  without 
trouble  to  themselves.  Their  sense 
of  assurance  and  undisturbed  rell« 
ance,  blends  with  the  consciousnesa 
of  weakness,  the  simplicity  natural  to 
their  early  age,  and  we  imperfect  ez-^ 
pansion  of  their  mental  powers,  and 
altogether  t)iere  is  thus  produced  a 
physiojpoomical  expression  of  a  moat 
exquisite  nature, — which  constitutes 
at  once  the  true  and  the  poetical  cha* 
racter  of  a  child's  head,  but  whid^ 
though  very  commonly  seen,  it  ia 
most  difilcult  to  seize.  Parmeg- 
^ano,vCorreggio,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  gave  much  of  the  beautj 
of  thb  expression,  but  without  ita 
depth,  its  gravity,  its  intensity. 
But  the  elder  Venetian  artists,  and 
Titian,  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  sub* 
limitv  of  the  original.  I  have  seen 
no  children,  in  any  pictures,  at  all 
eaual  to  theirs.  The  many  ffroupea 
ot  infant  angels,  hanging  in  festoona 
fi'om  clouds,  which  we  find  in  the 
church  paintings  of  Venice,  present 
an  astonishing  variety  of  this  sort  of 
head,  retaining  its  essentials  in  eadk 
individual  instance.  But  who  shall 
paint  this  look  up  to  the  remembrance 
of  it  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have 
been  most  interested  to  observe  it  I 
They  who  have  closely  and  quietlj 
watched  the  external  indicatioat 
of  the  developement  of  an  infant's 
mind, — putting  forth  to  day  a  tendril, 
to-morrow  a  bud,  next  day  a  flower, 
—spreading,  like  a  woodbine,  bj 
dinginff  to  that  which  it  beautifies 
and  eiUivens, — ihey  will  not  ei^ect 
to  see  these  indications  doAe  justioa 
to  on  canvas.  In  a  child's  face  cu« 
riosity  and  love  appear  like  cheruba 
rpadjr  to  fly  from  m  eyes :  his  r'^^ 
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is  ever  active^  and  ever  making  new 
^^scoreries ;  ever  rewarding  its  own 
activitj,  and  ever  seekinff  me  assist- 
ance of  otliers: — liere  Uien  are  all 
the  qualities  and  circumstances  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  very  anti- 
podes to  misanthropy^  and  the  only 
very  agreeable  view  of  human  exist- 
ence. To  be  melancholy  when  re- 
garding a  healthy  and  well-used 
child^  one  must  think  of  him  when  he 
shall  be  a  child  no  longer. 

In  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria  there 
is  what  is  called  the  chef  d'oeuvre 
of  BeUino, — who  was  the  master  of 
Titian.  It  had  been  taken  to  Paris 
and  is  now  restored  to  its  place. 
While  I  was  standing  looking  at  this 
paintings  Maria  Louisa^  late  Empress 
of  France,  now  Duchess  of  Parma, 
came  in  to  see  it  She  had  but  two 
attendants  with  her;  her  chamber- 
lain, a  one-eyed,  ugly  Austrian  offi- 
cer, called  Neipperg,  and  a  female. 
She  was  dressed  m  a  very  plain  black 
silk  pelisse,  with  an  equally  simple 
bonnet  over-shadowing  her  face.  It 
was  pale,  reserved,  and  itielanciioly 
even  to  sorrow.  Her  look  was  that 
of  one  who  has  long  practised  self- 
restraint.  She  ref^ded  the  picture 
intently  for  some  time. 

The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  of 
wonderful  workmanship.  The  walls 
are  all  covered  with  mosaic  work  of 
verd-antique  and  marble  of  Carrara. 
The  steps  that  lead  to  the  great  altar 
are  in  mosaic,  which  so  well  imitates 
a  superb  Turkey  carpet,  that  the  eye 
is  actually  deceived.  The  altar  is 
supported  by  eight  tortuous  columns 
of  verd-anti^ue,  and  the  tabernacle 
which  contams  the  sacrament  is  of 
lapis  lazuli.  Here  is  the  martyrdom 
of  Saint  Laurence,  by  Titian,  which 
was  also  taken  to  Paris,  and  is  now 
restored.  In  the  sacristy  there  is  a 
series  of  paintings  by  the  younger 
Palma,  representing  the  history  of 
Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine, — 
she  who  was  praised  in  a  tone  of  pious 
gallantry  by  Saint  Jerome.  The 
roof,  by  Tintoretto,  is  in  the  forcible 
manner  of  that  artist.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Doge  Cicofna,  under 
whom  the  Rialto  was  buut  It  was 
c<Mnmenced  in  1587,  and  finished  in 
1591.  ^'  He  died  in  the  odour  of  ho- 
liness," says  a  certain  author,  *'  for 
-while  he  was  present  at  the  cde- 
brati09  .of  the  mass  in  Candia,  the 
host  iprung  from  the  hands  of  the 
Vol.  III. 


priest,  and  placed  itself  in  thoee  oC 
Cicogna ! " 

The  church  of  La  Madona  del 
Orto  (already  mentioned  by  me)  coii* 
tains  the  tomb  of  Tintoretto,  which 
has  no  inscription ;  and  there  are  two 
of  his  pictures  over  the  great  altar, 
which,  with  that  of  Paradise  in  the 
palace  of  the  Doge,  and  the  Slave  re« 
leased  by  a  Miracle,  which  was  at 
Paris,  and  is  now  in  the  school  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  are  considered 
bv  the  Venetians  his  finest  works. 
The  Crucifixion,  so  eloquentlv  prais* 
ed  by  Fuseli,  is  in  the  chapel  of  Saa 
Rocco.  The  two  large  pictures  ift 
this  church  are  of  the  Day  of  Judg* 
menty  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Golden  Calf;  there  are  also  several 
others,  smaller,  behind  the  altar^. 
The  Idolatry  of  the  Israelites  is  a 
noble  painting.  The  figures  in  the 
air  come  like  clouds  moving  in  their 
own  element.  They  seem  as  if  thej 
would  pass  like  gusts  of  wind.  Tin^ 
torettos  force  appears  to  me  to  be 
chiefly  that  of  movement: — it  does 
not  lie  deeply  in  character  and  inteW^ 
lect,  like  that  of  Titian  and  some  o£ 
his  predecessors.  His  figures  have 
little  or  nothing  of  that  migestic/ 
weight,  that  impressive  reality,  that 
dignity  of  the  soul,  that  rich  exuber*  ' 
ance  of  life»  which  we  find  in  those  o£ 
Titian.  His  colouring  is  impressive^ 
— often  producing  a  phantasmagoric 
efiect :  his  compositions  are  sti^ng 
and  well-ordered.  In  one  of  the. 
smaller  pictures,  behind  the  great 
altar,  there  is  a  power  shown  of  the 
most  poetical  kind,  and  th§  express, 
sion  is  here  all  that  can  be  wished*. 
A  prophet  or  patriarch  is  seated,  with ; 
an  open  book  on  his  knee,  and  look-, 
ing  up  to  heaven.  His  eye  seems  to , 
have  caught  the  objects  of  his  faith : 
he  sees  what  the  crowd  of  men  dare 
not  imagine — what  it  would  not  be 
lawful  or  possible  to  utter.  His  cha* 
racteristic  look  is  severe:  he  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  who  lived  upon  the. 
manna  which  fell  from  heaven  m  the 
morning,  who  drank  pf  the  water 
which  gushed  from  the  rock,  and 
whose  way  was  marked  by  a  cloud 
and  pillar  of  fire.  His  daily  com^ 
munications  are  with  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  is  a  jealous  god,  and 
whose  chief  minister  broke  the  tables 
of  his  law,  in  a  fury  excited  by  the 
idolatry  of  his  followers.  A  cross 
traverses  this  picture,  and  forms  a 
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rit^beauityiRthe'ceflimoMtion.  At 
the  picture  of  the  Day  of  Jud^ 
maoi,  I  eannot  make  any  thing  out  m 
tuoh  a  erawd  of  eoi^isecl^  distorted 
flgures :  MIdiael  Angelo's  in  the  Ca- 
MUa  dldtina^  seemed  to  me  Very  tuiv 
Wtent^  and  nothing  more. 

The  Falace  Grimani  is  well  worth 
lite  particular  notice  of  strangers.  It 
^MiiUins  some  fifie  morsds  Si  scul|>- 
iMpe,  particularly  the  statue  of  a 
(trsciMi  orator^  with  his  arm  folded 
ki  his  robe,  from  whom  eloquence 
•Mms  pouring,  in  a  full  but  unruffled 
4toeam.  There  is  no  violent  action 
Ttk  this  speaker;  no  sign  of  profes- 
ffbnal  oratory.  It  is  not  Demosthenes 
•MP  iEschines>  butmore  probably  Peri- 
cles— some  ruler  of  the  state, — per- 
aon^^y  concerned  in  public  measures^ 
•onscioue  of  his  authority,  yet  ame- 
wvble  to  popular  opinion.  A  passage 
ki  Anarcharsis  ^Chap.  14.)  represents 
Viemistodes,  Artstides,  in6.  Pericles 
ateoding  almost  immovable  in  the 
tribune,  and,  with  their  hands  wrap- 
1^  up  in  their  cloaks,  striking  as 
■Hieh  by  the  gravity  of  their  mien  as 
Hj  the  force  of  their  eloquence.  In 
Hie  room  No.  3,  of  this  palace,  there 
i»  an  udmirable  roof  by  Giorgione, 
ikt  subject  of  which  is  the  four  ele- 
SMnts,  fire,  air,  earthy  and  water. 
Lookinff  at  this,and  at  the  several  pic- 
tives  of  Titian  in  the  different  rooms; 
•«-at  his  Four  Ages  in  another  palace, 
tbe  most  truly  and  unpretending^ly 
poetical  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
pencil  I  have  ever  seen — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Poussin's  Sun  lUse,  which 
is  In  anodier  of  the  Venetian  CoHec- 
Itons ; — looking  at  his  Mistress,  and 
his  many  portraits,  can  we  agree  with 
tiiose  who  would  undervalue  the  Ve- 
■etian'school  as  unintellectual  and  un- 
poetical  ?  The  fact,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is,  that  this  school  demands,  more 
tk«i  any  other,  powerful  imagination, 
a  'quick  sympatny  with  character,  a 
daqs  fieeling  of  passion  in  the  breast 
of  ttie^>ectator,  to  be  rightly  appre- 
dated,f— and  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  often  misrepresented.  It  is  said 
tl^  the  Venetian  painters  do  not  teU 
th0tdrj;  and  this  Is  one  reason  why 
they  are  favourites  with  me.  Pain- 
ters generally,  I  think,  succeed  ill  hi 
telKng  a  Jtoiy :  wherever  they  enter 
VHo  competition  witii  wor£  they 
ftfl :  but  tiieir  noble  art  can  convev 
to  tile  mind  and  feeling  much  of  which 
worAi  can  give  no  mtkict  or  ju«t 


idea.    Beauty  of  fuce  and  form ;  the 
silent  dignity  of  physiognomical  ex- 
pression; the  encnantments  of  scene- 
ry, and  the  various  effects  of  colour, 
light,   and    shade, — ^these  constitute 
the  natural  domain  of  the   pencil; 
over  these  it  hc^  peculiar,  and  even 
almost   exclusive    power ;  —  neither 
poetry  nor  prose  can  cope  with  it  in 
conveying    a    clear,  distinct,  lively 
sense  of  these  to  the  imagination. 
The  Grerman  author  of  Observations 
on  the  respective  limits  of  Poetry  and 
Painting,  lays  it  down — ^very  justly 
as  it  seems  to    me  —  as    a  fundar 
mental  rule,  subject  to  modifications, 
that  bodies,  and  their  visible  proper- 
ties,are  the  painter's  business;  ac^nm^, 
and  their  accompanying  thoughts,  the 
poet's.    It  is  true,  that,  as  actions 
have  their  visible  indications,  they 
may  fairly,  and  do  commonly,  become 
the  subject  of  painting ;  but  in  re- 
garding the  great  specimens  of  the 
art  throughout  Italy,  I  must  say  that 
I  have  been  more   struck  by  that 
which    is    called  character   in    such 
works,  than  by  their  examples  of  cr- 
pression  with  reference  to  action,— or 
of  a  dramatic  nature.    The  immortal 
artists  have  never  seemed  to  me  so 
far  to  surpass  die  bounds  of  common 
intellect  and  feelinfif,  in  the  latter  a« 
in  the  former;  nor  have  ever  so  suc- 
ceeded to  set  my  imagination  wan- 
dering into  a    previously  unknown 
world  of  beauty  and  sublimity.    The 
character  of  a  countenance  reveals  it^ 
self  widiout  words,  in  spite  of  words, 
and  better  than  by  words.     The  ex' 
pression  of  the  features  is  that  which 
denotes  the  excited  passion  of  the 
moment ;  —  sentiments,  —  and,    by 
means  of  these,    events'.     Passions 
may  be  well  displayed  by  the  pain- 
ter; but  can  always  be  better  des- 
cribed by  the  poet:  sentiments,  and 
thoughts,  can  be  but  imperfectly  given 
bv  the  painter,  and  tney  fbrm  the 
glory  of^  poetry.      Michael  Angelo^ 
and  Titian  conveyed  character  ;  Ba- 
phael  is  called  a  dramatic  painter,— 
but  my  remembrance  of  him  ddights 
to  rest  on  his  exquisite  representation 
of  character^  glowing  with  all   Ae 
brilliancy  of  K^ve,  and  3ronth,   and 
fond  desire;  melting,  like  the  other 
ripe  fruits  of  the  south,  with  innate 
sweetness,  and  rich  fragrance.    The 
beauty  of  the  heads  of  children,  in 
which  the  great   painters  so  exc^ 
consists  in  tms,  that  charooUr  only  aa 
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aiUiiqvted  in  tiiem^-lience  also  th» 
•drantage  poaseBsed  by  thia  art  iii 
nliecta  ef  ieviale  beauty.  I  do  not 
aay  diat  the  painter,  cannot  exj^reaa 
aentiment  ana  passion,  I  only  say 
that  the  poet  can  express  them  better; 
can  bring  them  honK  with  more  force 
by  multiplying  their  associations; 
but  inmate  character  dffot^M  the  means 
of  triwBph  to  the  painter  orer  the 
poet  In  Poussin  it  is  the  general 
classical  character  that  charms  us— 
or^  at  leaat^  tiiat  charms  me.  His 
fiuaouB  death  of  (Jermanicus,  now  at 
Bome,  I  did  not  like.  In  his  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents^  however^  there  is 
wonderful  and  fearful  eaprejsian. 

What  18  rneant^  I  woiud  ask  again, 
by  ieUing  a  story — on  which  so  much 
Mreas  has  been  laid?  They  are  to 
be  pitied  to  whom  no  story  is  told  by 
the  view  of  cattle  in  a  field  ;  of  the 
distant,  bhie,  castle-crowned  moui^ 
tains ;  of  a  rustic  boy  piping  by  a 
mer  side ;  of  an  old  tree^  shacung 
fallen  columns,  or  an  ancient  tomb. 
To  me,  the  story  whic^  these  tell  is 
nore  touching  than  that  of  the  Gre^ 
ctan  Daughter  on  canvas^  or  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  In  fact,  there 
is  always  a  stoiy  told  to  those  who 
hare  philosophy  enough  to  find  it 
out ;  ai»d  they  who  hare  not,  ought 
to  be  humble  rather  than  criUcal. 
Look  at  the  Mistress  of  Titian;  look 
at  one  of  his  Venetian  Noblemen; 
look  At  his  portrait  of  the  Doge  Grl* 
man!  in  this  Tery  palace, — and  then 
my  if  no  story  is  told  in  his  pictures ! 
The  story  is  of  human  nature,  and 
earthly  circumstance,  conveyed  in  a 
ipmnd  type.  The  imagination  takes 
lis  flight  fi-om  a  high  stand  in  con- 
lempladng  these  works.  Regarding 
the  Ikye,  with  his  cap  of  office ;  his 
lliin,  floarp,  autiioritative,  but  not 
Idngly  face, — ^we  see  die  story  of  the 
Venetiaa  rqiublic,  better  written  than 
if  it  had  been  done  by  Voltaire,  and 
Infinitely  more  interesting  than  it  i^>- 
foare  hi  the  series  of  kUtoFtcal  pk' 
#Mres,a8  they  ai^caHed, that  represent 
the  particular  exploks  of  the  state.— 
In  the  portraits  we  see  the  spirit 
whidi  gtTclh  life,  — not  the  letter 
which  Idlleth :— Hhe  spirit  of  an  aria- 
tionrtical  repubttc ;  an  active,  vigi- 
lanty  mumckmB,  but  proud  and  fear- 
leas  fepablic ;  where  the  chief  ruled  in 
the  tepontion  of  one  who  had  him- 
aalf  been  a  citisen,  and  knew  what 
»;  ^iho  was  liable  tohave 


his  head  stricken  off  by  hi*  Boble% 
and  the  bloody  sword  shewn  to  tha 
crowded  pe^le; — ^who  drank  out  of 
the  cup  of  power  with  a  keen  relis^ 
because  its  contents  were  fresh  aot 
sparkling.  Nothii^  in  print  could 
pve  one  so  just  an  idea  of  the  rf«i 
public,  as  I  gem  in  these  pictures^ 

? laced  where  they  are.  It  is  u%t 
*itian's  fault  if  they  convey  no  storjpc 
the  herbage  of  the  field  suggests  no^ 
thma,  beyond  the  idea  of  a  bellyfij^ 
to  the  sheep  that  crops  it,-— but  ti> 
minds  like  those  of  Thomson,  Bumi^ 
and  Wordsworth  its  story  is  beanti* 
&1*    The  stars  and  planets 

■  nifl^dj  to  the  listeniag  «ardi, 
Prodahn  &e  #tofy  of  Atir  birth ; 

and  to  finely  tempered  souls  the 


i  flower  that  bk)W8  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deqp  lor 
tean. 

In  the  room^  No.  6,  of  the  Grimaai 
palace,  is  a  roof  executed  by  Riq)hii^ 
and  Giovanni  da  Udiae,  in  con* 
oert  It  is  the  sole  work  of  Raphatt 
done  for  Venice,  and  he  was  brought 
here  by  a  cardinal  of  the  family  to 
do  it.  There  are  many  otiier  fine 
pictures  here:  aCumd,  by  Guido; 
the  History  of  P«y<die,  by  Salviati, 
the  Florentine,  who  puta  a  wondeiw 
fully  sweet  character  into  many  of 
his  female  heads,  though  bis  man* 
ner  of  painting  is  alight  and  soumb« 
ling*  Some  small  pictures  on  woo4>  bjT 
Andrea  Si^avone,  have  great  merit  ( 
they  9eaB[k  to  unite  the  jlemish  a«d 
Venetian  styles.  The  artist  paintdfl 
them  on  morsels  of  packing  cases^ 
and  received  fourteen  sols  a  day  firom. 
his  employer— that  is  to  say,  seveiH 
pence !  In  the  hall  of  the  statuai 
there  isa  <»ricatuse  of  Soerates,whidh 
is  most  camous,  as  a  piece  of  hi$m 
tory,  if  it  be  a  genuine  antique ;  also 
a  Roman  soldier,  which  struck  ma 
much ;  and  a  nnall  naked  female,  ia 
a  redinhig  posture,  evidently  anciepi^ 
and  highly  curious,  inasmuich  as  it  Is 
enaotly  such  a  figure  as  one  of  the 
&vourite  women  of  Buhens.  Thi$ 
U  a  style  which  has  not  been  cobIf* 
monly  thought  to  belong  to  the  an* 
cients, — and  an  instance  of  it,  Ittfla 
this,  proves  them  to  have  been  unfe 
versal  masters.  Nothing  can  be  ooii« 
ceived  more  unlike  the  statues  in  the 
Vatican  than  this  figure:  nor  has  It 
any  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  tha 
Elgin  marbles:  it  is  fiit  and  gteasgr^ 
D« 
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almost  to  flabbiness^ — ^but  rich  and 
▼oluptuous. 

In  the  palace  Pisani  there  is  Paul 
Veronese's  picture  of  the  Family  of 
Parius  presented  to  Alexander. — 
There  is  little  internal  strength  in 
this  artist's  characters ;  but  there  is 
much  external  ^race.  The  Alex- 
ander of  this  pamting  is  an  elegant 
young  Italian  nobleman,  who  would 
nsver  have  done  the  mischief  com- 
mitted by  the  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
The  artist's  own  portrait  is  intro- 
duced in  a  comer — looking  elegance, 
fashion,  and  gallantry.  He  is  fond 
of  painting  beauti^i  dogs,  of  the 
graceful  kinds — such  as  greyhounds, 
spaniels,  pointers, — and  here  is  one, 
a  chef  d'oeuvre.  The  costumes  re- 
present the  Italian  dress  of  his  time, 
-^and  we  see  them  here  to  as  much 
advantage  as  in  a  ball-room.  As  the 
French  have  what  they  call  vers  de 
focieU,  so  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese 
seem  to  me  tableaux  de  society,  in  the 
best  meaning  of  such  a  phrase.  There 
is  more  of  fashion  in  them  than  of 
internal  sentiment  or  deep  feeling, — 
but  there  is  a  spirit  of  real  gentility 
in  them;  they  are  not  affected  or 
fantastic  in  their  airs  and  graces. 

The  school  of  San  Rocco  contains 
almost  as  splendid  a  proof  of  what 
the  talents  of  one  man  can  effect,  as 
the  Luxembourgh  lately  did.  The 
former  is  enriched  with  the  paintings 
of  Tintoretto,  as  the  latter  was  with 
the  works  of  Rubens.  This  hall,  and 
the  chapel  attached  to  it,  are  splen- 
^d  beyond  description;  the  stair- 
cases and  floors  are  of  prodigious 
Sieces  of  marble,  and  all  that  art  can 
o  to  ornament  the  roofs  and  walls 
has  been  done.  The  collection  of 
pictures  is  a  wonderful  one ;  and  the 
effect,  altogether,  of  decoration  and 
architecture,  stupendous.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  a  coimtry  of  art  and  mag- 
nificence where  sucn  a  thing  is  to  be 
aeen !  Over  the  altar  in  the  chapel  is 
the  famous  Crucifixion,  by  Tinto- 
retto :  his  finest  large  picture,  I  sup- 
pose, beyond  a  doubt.  The  effect  of 
the  figures  is  that  of  shadows  rather 
than  men ;  but  this  does  not  take  off* 
either  from  the  awfidness  or  vigour 
of  the  representation.  The  scene 
thus  appears  altogether  supernatural 
and  lowerinff ;  it  is  as  if  the  graves 
1^  supplied  the  actors  of  so  tre- 
mendous an  outrage.  The  painting, 
on  the  roof^  of  San  Rocco  taUdng  to 


the  Eternal,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Tintoretto's  sweeping  style.  His 
manner,  in  many  of  the  other  pic- 
tures, appeared  to  me  like  that  of 
Bassano.  This  building,  with  its 
contents,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
surprising  to  a  stranger  that  Venice 
contains. 

The  palace  Manfrini  contains  the 
pictures  that  gave  me  the  most  de- 
light of  any  I  saw  at  Venice.  In 
the  first  room  there  is  a  Lady,  by 
Giorgione,  elegant,  pearly,  clear- 
blooded,  and  noble;  a  Madona  and 
child,  by  Bellino, — the  child  again 
singing,  and  most  beautiful ;  the  three 
Ages  of  Human  Life,  by  Titian,  in 
which  the  youth  and  maiden  have 
looks  that,  once  seen,  settle  for  ever 
in  the  soul;  three  fine  pictures  by 
Julio  Romano ;  a  Lucretia,  by  Gui- 
do ;  a  small  Cartoon,  by  Raphael, 
in  which  is  a  figure  of  Noah,  that 
"  ancient  mariner,"  who  is  here  re- 
presented so  sublimely,  that  we 
think  of  him  as  Admiral  of  the  De- 
luffe!  There  is  also  a  small,  but 
indescribably  delicious  Madona,  (I 
believe,)  by  Corregio. — These  are 
what  struck  me  the  roost;  but  the 
palace  is  full  of  pictures. 

Of  the  paintings  in  the  Dogal  pa- 
lace I  shdl  say  but  little :  the  rooms 
contain  a  great  number  of  the  works 
of  the  most  eminent  Venetian  mas- 
ters, but  nothing  like  a  regular  ac> 
count  of  th€  works  of  Fine  Art  ia 
Venice  is  here  attempted.  In  the 
Sala  delle  Quattro  Porte,  is  the  fine 
picture  by  Titian,  representing  Faith, 
and  the  thanksgiving  of  tlie  Do^ 
Grimani,  which  was  taken  to  Pans^ 
and  has  been  returned.  The  Doge,^ 
before  his  election,  had  been  calum* 
niated  and  disgraced ;  but  his  inno* 
cence  appearing,  he  was  recalled  with 
honour,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Doge.    He  is  on  his  knees  in  this 

Eicture,  expressing  his  gratitude  to 
eaven :  nothing  can  be  finer,  or 
more  elevated  than  his  head ;  nothing 
more  vulgar  than  the  female  figure 
of  Faith.  How  inferior  this  to  Ti- 
tian's poetical  portraits  of  women ! 
In  the  mere  ideal  he  is  often  as 
coarse,  as  in  the  representation  of 
real  nature  he  is  refined.  In  the  hall 
called  the  college,  there  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture, by  Tintoretto,  of  the  Doge  Mon- 
cenigo  returning  thanks  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  city  from  a  pestilence : 
it  is  a  splendid  performance^  widiout 
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much  meaning.  Them  is  also  here  a 
picture  by  Paul  Veronese^  in  which 
two  figures  are  very  remarkable ;  a 
female  with  a  cup,  and  a  page  holding 
up  her  drapery.  In  these,  that  ele- 
gance whicn  is  of  fashion  and  man- 
ner may  be  compared  with  Titian's 
elegance  of  character.  The  arms  of 
the  lady  are  those  of  an  exquisite 
fashionable  beauty.  The  Saint  Cecilia, 
here,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all 
Tmtoretto's  figures.  The  Rape  of 
Europa  put  me  in  inind  of  Thom- 
son's <'  veiled  in  a  shower  of  sha- 
dowy roses"— it  is  so  flowing  and 
garlanded. 

Ail  these  halls,  though  stripped  of 
much  of  their  original  magnificence, 
are  still  splendid  and  imposing,  to  a 
degree  that  impresses  the  mind  with 
awe  and  astonishment.  It  is  their 
wealth  in  Fine  Arts,  however,  that 
chiefly,  if  not  altogedier,  constitutes 
their  glory.  This  is  imperishable, 
and  hi  a  great  measure  irremovable. 
Venice,  more  than  any  place  I  have 
seen,  proves  how  necessary  it  is,  in 
order  that  the  fame  of  a  great  state 
may  be  lasting  and  complete,  that 
the  cultivation  of  Fine  Art  should 
enter  amongst  its  public  achieve- 
ments, and  influence  the  manners  of 
its  society.  Literature,  in  its  best 
examples,  after  a  certain  time,  be- 
comea*  as  it  were,  the  world's  pro- 
perty: the  greatest  writers  are  de- 
nationalized by  the  admiration  they 
inspire ;  their  country  is  every  where, 
for  they  are  every  where  felt,  repeat- 
ed, named,  and  honoured.  But 
piuntiiig  and  sculpture  remain  more 
exclusively  attached  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  have  been  exe- 
cuted. Further,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  effect  of  the  works  of  art  is 
much  increased,  by  finding  them  in 
their  natural  places;  by  which  I 
mean,  not  arranged  as  a  fonual  exhi- 
bition, but  in  the  situations  for  which 
they  were  originally  demanded,  and 
to  which  therefore  they  were  adapt- 
ed. At  Paris,  and  even  at  Rome 
chiefly,  it  is  in  exhibition  that  the 
stranger  sees  Xh&  monuments  of  the 
finest  tastes,  and  keenest  intellects ; 
—but  Venice  has  the  advantage  over 
both  these  cities  of  presenting  them 
to  the  eye  of  her  visitor,  as  the  natu- 
ral products  of  her  opulence,  her 
zeal,  and  her  ambition.  She  possesses 
few  works  but  those  that  were  exe- 
cuted within  her  own  bosom  ;^  and 


for  these  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  regular  and  large  demand,  not  as 
the  result  of  a  principle  of  encourage- 
ment, or  u^der  the  dictates  of  indi- 
vidual taste, — but  under  the  impulse 
of  a  glowing  public  spirit,  which 
seems  to  have  turned  to  painting  as 
furnishing  the  most  appropriate 
means  for  the  illustration  and  con- 
servation of  public  glory. — There  is 
doubtless,  however,  a  very  great  dif- 
ference, between  this  naturd  zeal  for 
the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  art, 
characterizing  an  early  period  of  die 
history  of  a  particular  state;  min- 
gling with  its  other  youthful  ener- 
gies, and  formmg  its  social  habits 
when  patriotic  feeling  is  fresh,  and 
the  national  hopes  in  their  hey-day  ; 
— there  is  a  great  difierence  between 
this  disposition,  and  a  slowly  and  la- 
boriously acquired  taste,  real  or  af- 
fected, pampered,  preached,  and  dis- 
played, when  public  manners  have 
subsided  from  their  original  vigour, 
when  the  public  character  is  no  lon- 

fer  strongly  mailed,  and  civilization 
as  run  as  it  were  to  seed. — The  lat- 
ter may  be  an  additional  sympton  of 
decline,  as  the  former  is  one  of  ad- 
vancing and  maturing  glory.  This 
possibhty  should  be  kept  in  view,  lest 
we  deceive  ourselves  by  drawing 
fancied  analogies,  where  there  is  in 
fact  no  real  resemblance. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  no- 
tice of  a  city,  captivating  above  most 
to  a  stranger,  who  brings  an  imagina- 
tion filled  with  her  name,  and  a  sen- 
sibility of  quick  and  true  echo  to  the 
appeals  of  romantic  history,  poetical 
manners,  picturesque  situation,  and 
splendid  monuments  of  a  prosperity 
now  departed.  This  will  easily  be 
believed  by  the  reader  who  has  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  these  obser- 
vations. There  is  something,  even  iri 
the  sense  of  confinement  which  her 
singular  position  occasions,  that  adds 
to  me  interest  of  being  her  inhabi-* 
tant.  Tbb  circumstance  seems  to 
bring  all  her  recollections  closer  a- 
bout  one:  we  feel  to  be  on  the  cir- 
cumscribed stage,  where  her  renown 
played  its  glonous  part.  Our  ideas 
nave  no  room  to  dissipate;  they  are 
locked  in  by  water  on  every  side  :— 
it  is  Venice,  all  Venice,  and  nothing 
but  Venice.  One  of  the  most  excursive 
and  unrestrainable  spirits  of  modem 
times  has  found  enjoyment  of  an  in-» 
tense  kind  in  this  consciousness  ^  hft^ 
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s  uie  dTit  to  ifliaine  the  vivacity 
<Bf  Us  mefftel  imjiidses^  ps  the  high 
Biettle  of  a  ^aBant  steed  is  inflamed 
br  exercise  in  a  limited  ring.  Lord 
liyron'B  pfdace>  on  the  grand  canal, 
hBB  not  been  one  of  the  least  inter est- 
iRg  objects  of  regard  in  Venice  during 
lile  last  few  years.    VRietber  he  be. 


or  be  not,  the  •' wandering  outlaw  tf 
his  own  mind,"  he  is  lord  orer-the 
minds  of  diousands,  a  pilgrim  t# 
many  shrines  of  fi&me,  a  represents- 
tive  of  bis  country's  present  abUUf 
to  rival  the  past  glory  even  of  tk« 
lands  which  she  most  deKghteth  tm 
honour. 


TRADITJEONAL  LITEBATUEE. 
No.  n. 

miCHAED   7AULDEB  OF   ALLANBAT. 

It*s  sweet  to  go  with  hound  and  hawl^ 

0*er  moor  and  mountain  zoamin*; 
It*s  snreeter  to  walk  on  the  Solway  side, 

With  a  fair  maid  at  the  gloamin*; 
But  its  sweeter  to  bound  o*er  the  deep  green  sea. 

When  the  flood  is  diafed  and  fbamin'; 
For  tibe  aeaboy  has  then  the  prayer  of  good  men, 

And  ^  sighing  of  lovesome  woman. 

The  wind  is  up,  and  the  sail  is  spread, 

And  look  at  die  foaming  fiirrow, 
Bciund  the  bark  as  she  shoots  away. 

As  fleet  as  the  outlaw's  arrow ; 
And  the  tears  drop  hat  from  kvcJy  eyes. 

And  hands  are  wruoff  in  sorrow ; — 
But  when  we  come  back,  there  is  shout  and  dap^ 

And  mirth  bodi  nigbt  and  morrow. 

Old  Ballad. 


On  a  harvest  afternoon,  when  the 
xipe  grain,  wliich  ciothed  the  western 
dope  of  the  Cumberland  hills,  had 
partly  submitted  to  the  sickle,  a 
party  of  retupers  were  seated  on  a 
8maU  green  knoll,  enjoying  the  brief 
lujrary  of  tbe  dinner  hour.  The 
3^ng  men  lay  stretched  on  the 
grass ;  the  m^dens  sat  plaitmg  and 
arranging  their  locks  into  more  grace- 
M  and  seducing  ringlets;  while 
Aree  hoary  oM  men  sat  abreast  and 
upright,  looking  on  the  Sea  of  Sol- 
way,  which  was  spread  out,  with 
all  its  romantic  variety  of  headland^ 
and  rock,  and  bay,  below  them.  The 
atdd-day  sun  had  been  unusually  sul- 
try, accompanied  with  hot  and  suf- 
SDcating  rusMnf  s  of  wind ;  and  the 
^ipearance  of  a  huge  and  daric  cloud, 
irbich  hung,  like  a  canopy  of  smoke 
and  flame  over  a  bummg  city, — be- 
tokened, to  an  experienced  swain, 
an  i^proachinff  storm.  One  of  the 
<Ad  reapers  shook  his  head,  and 
combing  the  remainder  snow  over  his 
Ayrehead  with  his  fingers,  said,-^ 
^  Woes  me !  one  token  comes,  and 
anodker  token  arises,  of  tempest  and 
wrath  on  ^utt  daricening  water.-   It 


oomes  to  my  memory  like  a  dream  ; 
—for  I  was  but  a  boy  then  gropio^ 
trouts  in  EUenwater— ^at  it  was  on 
such  a  day,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
that  the  Bonnie  Babie  Allan,  of  Saiat 
Bees,  was  wrecked  on  that  rock, 
o'er  the  t»p  of  which  the  tide  ia 
whirling  and  boiling, — and  the  father 
and  three  brethem  of  Richard  Faulder 
were  drowned.  How  can  I  forget 
such  a  sea  !-^It  leaped  on  the  shore, 
among  these  shells  and  pebbles,  aa 
high  as  the  mast  of  a  briff;  and 
threw  its  foam  as  far  as  the  com 
ricks  of  Walter  Selby's  stackyard,— 
and  that's  a  good  half-mile." 

'^  Ise  warrant,"  interrupted  a  squat 
and  demure  old  man,  wnose  speech 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  Cumbriaa 
English  and  Border  Scotch, — ^'  lae 
warrant,  Willie,  your  memory  wffi 
be  riier  o'  the  loss  of  the  lov«ly  lam 
of  Aimanwater,  who  whomel'd,  keel 
upward,  on  the  hip  of  the  Mermaid 
rock,  and  spilt  her  rare  wanaeful  of 
rare  brandy  into  the  thankless  Sol- 
way.  Faidi  mickle  good  liquor  hai 
be^  thrown  into  that  punra-bowl; 
but  fiend  a  drop  of  grog  was  evar 
made  out  of  sack  a 
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It  will  aibl«i»  be  long  afore  such  a 
auAt-sead  comes  to  our  coast  again. 
Theie  was  Saunders  Macmichael  was 
drank  between  yule  and  yule — ^fbr 

fcr " 

"  Waes  me,  -well  may  I  remem- 
ber that  duleful  day,"  interrupted 
the  third  bandsman :  '^  it  cost  me  a 
fiur  SOB — my  youngest,  and  my  best 
—I  had  seven  once — alas,  what  have 
I  now<*— three  were  devoured  by  that 
&2se  and  unstable  water — three  pe« 
rished  by  the  sharp  swords  of  those 
htfbland  invaders,  who  slew  so  many 
of  the  gallant  Dacres  and  Selbys  at 
diflon  and  Carlisle — ^but  the  Cum- 
berlaod  Ravens  had  thebr  revenge  !•— 
I  mind  the  head  and  lang  yellow 
hak  of  him  who  slew  my  Forster 
Selby,  han^ng  over  the  Scottish 
gate  of  Carlisle.  Aye,  I  was  avenged 
110  doubt.  But  the  son  I  have  left, 
bas  disgraced,  for  ever,  the  pure 
bk>od  of  the  Selbys,  by  wedding  a 
border  Gordon,  with  as  mickle  G}^ 
ney  blood  in  her  veins  as  would  make 
plebeians  of  all  the  Howards  and  the 
Ferciee.  I  woidd  rather  have  stretdi- 
ed  him  in  the  church-ground  of  Allan- 
bay,  vdth  the  mark  of  a  Hieland- 
man's  brand  on  his  brow,  as  was  the 
lot  of  his  brave  brothers '^<n*  ga- 
thered his  body  from  among  these 
racks,  as  I  did  those  of  my  other 
children !— But  oh.  Sirs,  when  did 
man  witness  so  fearful  a  comhig-on 
aa  yon  dark  sky  forebodes." 

While  this  conversation  went  on, 
the  clouds  had  assembled  on  the 
ramnaks  of  the  Scottish  and  Cum>- 
brion  moantains,  and  a  thick  canopy 
of  them,  which  hung  over  the  Isle 
of  Man,  waxed  more  ominous  and 
vmt.  A  light,  as  of  a  fierce  fire- 
b«ming,  dropped  frequent  from  its 
bosom, — throwing  a  sort  of  SMper- 
natural  flame  along  the  surface  of  the 
water, — and  shewing  distinctly  the 
haven,  and  houses,  and  shipping, 
and  haunted  castle  of  the  Isle.  The 
old  men  sat  silently  gazing  on  the 
•eene,  while  cloud  succeeded  cloud, 
till  the  whole  congreirattng  vapour, 
unable  to  sustain  itself  longer,  stoop- 
ad  aoddenly  down  from  the  opposing 
lieaks  of  (Wei  and  Skiddaw,  filling 
^  the  mighty  space  between  the 
aMQntaina^  and  approaohiag  so  close 
to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  as  to 
leave  roein  alone  for  the  visible  flight 
of  thoneamew  and  oonnorant 

The  wmttt  fewl>  atartk^  from  the 


sea,  flew  landward  in  a  flock,  faft« 
ning  the  waves  with  their  wing% 
and  uttering  that  wild  and  piercii^ 
scream,  w&ch  distinguishes  them, 
firom  all  other  fowls,  when  thek 
haunts  are  disturbed.  The  clouda 
and  darkneds  encrecwed,  and  the  bir  j( 
on  the  rock,  the  cattle  in  the  Sol^ 
and  the  reapers  in  the  field,  all  look- 
ed upward,  and  seaward,  expecting 
the  coming  of  the  storm. 

^^  Benjamin  Forster,"  said  an  otil 
reaper  to  me,  as  I  approached  hik 
side,  and  stood  gazing  on  the  sea— 
^^  I  counsel  thee  youu  to  go  home^ 
and  shelter  these  young  hairs  bo«r 
neath  thy  mother's  roof.  The  moun.- 
tains  have  covered  their  heads — andr 
hearken,  tooy-^-that  hollow  moan  rtto- 
nlng  among  the  cMs  1  There  is  a 
voice  of  mourning,  my  cliild,  goes 
along  the  seacllfTs  of  Solway  beford 
she  swallows  up  the  seafhring  man* 
Seven  times  have  I  heard  that  wam* 
mg  voice  in  one  season — and  it  criejL 
woe  to  the  wives  and  the  maids  of 
Cumberland  I " 

On  the  summit  of  a  knoB,  whidl 
swelled  gently  from  the  margin  of  a 
small  beck  or  rivulet,  and  which^ 
was  about  a  dozen  yards  apart  from 
the  main  body  of  the  reapers, — sate  « 
youiw  Cumbrian  maiden,  who  seem* 
ed  whoUy  intent  on  the  arrangement 
of  a  profusion  of  nut-brown  lock^i 
whidl  descended,  in  clustering  mass* 
es,  upon  her  back  and  shoulders* 
This  wilderness  of  ringlets  owed^ 
apparently,  as  much  of  its  curi-^ 
ing  elegance  to  nature  as  to 
art,  and  flowed  down  on  all  side* 
with  a  profusion  rivalling  the  lux-i 
uriant  tresses  of  the  madonas  of  the 
Roman  painters.  Half  in  coquetry^ 
and  halt  in  willingness  to  restram 
her  tresses  under  a  small  fillet  of 
green\silk,  lier  fingers,  long,  round* 
and  white,  continued  shedding  atod 
dispositiff  of  this  beautiful  fleece.  At 
length,  me  locks  were  fastened  under 
the  fillet — a  band  denoting  maiden- 
hood— ^and  her  lily-looking  hands, 
dropping  across  each  other  in  rq^XMe 
from  t]]^ir  toil,  allowed  the  eye  tb 
admire  a  smooth  and  swan-white 
neck^  which  presented  one  of  those 
natural  and  elegant  sinuous  lines, 
that  sculptors  desire  so  much  to 
communicate  to  marble.  Amid  sill 
this  sweetness  and  simplicity,  thdre 
appeared  sometlung  of  rustic  arch^ 
QefB  and  coquetry ; -^  but  k  was  a 
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kind  of  natural  and  bom  vanity^  of 
which  a  little  gives  a  grace  and  joy- 
ousness  to  beauty.  Tnose  pure  cre- 
ations of  female  simplicity^  which 
alrine  in  pastoral  speculations^  are 
unknown  amonf  the  ruddy  and  bux- 
om damsels  of  Cumberland.  The 
maritime  nymphs  of  Allanbay  are 
not  unconscious  of  their  charms,  or 
careless  about  their  preservation; 
and  to  this  sweet  maiden,  nature 
liad  given  so  much  female  tact,  as 
enabled  her  to  know,  that  a  beauti- 
ful face,  and  large  dark  hazel  eyes, 
kave  some  influence  among  men. — 
When  she  had  wreathed  up  her 
tresses  to  her  own  satisfaction,  she 
began  to  cast  around  her  such  glan- 
ces—suddenly shot  and  as  suddenly 
withdrawn — as  would  have  been  dan- 

gerous,  concentrated  on  one  object, 
ut  which,  divided  with  care,  even 
to  the  fractional  part  of  a  glance, 
among  several  hinds,  infused  a  sort 
of  limited  joy,  without  exciting 
hope.  Indeed,  this  was  the  work 
of  the  maiden's  eyes  alone,  for  her 
heart  was  employed  about  its  own 
peculiar  care,  and  its  concern  was 
fixed  on  a  distant  and  different  ob- 
ject. She  pulled  from  her  bosom  a 
silken  case,  curiously  wrought  with 
the  needle :  A  youth  sat  on  the  figur- 
ed prow  of  a  bark,  and  beneath  nim 
a  mermaid  swam  on  the  green  silken 
sea,  waving  back  her  long  tresses 
with  one  hand,  and  supplicating  the 
younff  seaman  with  the  other. — This 
singular  production  seemed  the  sanc- 
tuary of  ner  tfiumphs  over  the  hearts 
of  men.  She  began  to  empty  out 
its  contents  in  her  lap,  and  the 
jealousy  of  many  a  CumDrian  maid- 
en, from  Allanbay  to  Saint  Bees'- 
head,  would  have  been  excited  by 
learning  whose  loves  these  emblems 
represented.  There  were  letters  ex- 
pressing the  ardour  of  rustic  affec- 
tion— locks  of  hair,  both  black  and 
brown,  tied  up  in  shreds  of  silk, — 
and  keepsakes,  from  the  magnitude 
of  a  simple  brass  pin,  watered  with 

fold,  to-a  massy  brooch  of  price  and 
eauty.  She  arranged  these  primi- 
tive treasures,  and  seemed  to  ponder 
over  the  vicissitudes  of  her  youthful 
affections.  Her  eyes,  afler  lending 
a  brief  scrutiny  to  each  keepsake  and 
symbol,  finally  fixed  their  attention 
upon  a  brooch  of  pure  gold :  as  she 
gazed  on  it,  she  gave  a  sigh,  and 
looked  seaward^  with  a  glance  which 


showed  that  her  eye  was  following* 
in  the  train  of  her  affections.  The 
maiden's  brow  saddened  at  once,  as 
she  beheld  the  thick  gathering  of  the 
clouds;  and,  depositing  her  trea^ 
sure  in  her  bosom,  she  continued  to 
gaze  on  the  darkening  sea,  with'  a 
look  of  increasing  emotion. 

The  experienced  mariners  on  the 
Scottish  and  Cumbrian  coasts,  ap- 
peared busy  mooring,  and  double 
mooring  their  vessels.  Some  sought 
a  securer  haven,  and  those  who  al- 
lowed their  barks  to  remain,  pre- 
pared them,  with  all  their  skill,  for 
the  encounter  of  a  storm,  which  no 
one  reckoned  distant.  Something* 
now  appeared  in  the  space  between 
the  sea  and  the  cloud,  and  emerg- 
ing more  fully,  and  keeping  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sea,  it  was  soon  known  to 
be  a  heavily  laden  ship,  apparent]  j 
making  for  the  haven  of  Ailanbar. 
When  the  cry  of  "  A  ship  !  a  ship  .* " 
arose  among  the  reapers, — one  of  the 
old  men,  whose  eyes  were  some- 
thing faded,  afler  gazing  intently^ 
said,  with  a  tone  of  sympathy, — 
^^  It  w  a  ship  indeed — and  woes  me, 
but  the  path  it  is  in  be  perilous  in  a 
moment  like  this !" 

^*'  She'll  never  pass  the  sunken 
rocks  of  Saint  Bees  -head,"  said  one 
old  man :  '^  nor  weather  the  head- 
land of  Bamhourie,  and  the  caverns 
of  Colven,"  said  another : — "  And 
should  she  pass  both,"  said  a  third, 
"  the  coming  tempest,  which  now 
heaves  up  the  sea  within  a  cable's 
length  of  her  stem,  will  devour  her 
ere  she  finds  shelter  in  kindly  Allan* 
bay!" 

"  Gude  send,"  said  he  of  the  mix- 
ed brood  of  Cumberland  and  Cale- 
donia,— "  since  she  maun  be  wreck- 
ed, that  she  spills  nae  her  treasure 
on  the  thankless  shores  of  Galloway ! 
These  northerns  be  a  keen  people, 
with  a  ready  hand,  and  a  clutch 
like  steel:  besides,  she  seems  a 
Cumberland  bark,  and  its  meet  that 
we  have  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  ain 
sea-maws." 

"  Oh  see,  see ! "  said  the  old  man, 
three  of  whose  children  had  perished 
when  the  Bonie  Babie  Allah  sank— 
'^  see  how  the  waves  are  beginning 
to  be  lifted  up  !  Hearken  how  deep 
calls  to  deep;  and  hear,  and  see, 
how  the  winds  and  the  windows  o^ 
heaven  are  loosened !  Save  thy  ser^ 
yants-^ren  those  siiifsring  mfoi 
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should  there  be  but  one  righteous 
person  on  board!" — And  the  old 
reaper  rose,  and  stretched  out  his 
hands  in  supplication  as  he  spoke. 

The  ship  came  boldly  down  the 
middle  of  the  bay,  the  masts  bend- 
ing and  quivering,  and  the  small  deck 
crowded  with  busy  men,  who  looked 
wistfully  to  the  coast  of  Cumberland. 

*'  She  is  the  Lady  Johnstone  of 
Annanwater,"  said  one^  "  coming 
with  wood  from  Norway." 

''  She  is  the  Buxom  Bess  of  Al- 
lanbay,"  said  another,  '^  laden  with 
the  best  of  West  India  rum." — 

*'  And  I,"  said  the  third  old  man, 
''  would  have  thought  her  the  Mer- 
maid of  Richard  Faidder  —  but," 
added  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  the 
Mermaid  has  not  been  heard  of,  nor 
seen,  for  many  months; — and  the 
Faulders  are  a  doomed  race: — his 
bonny  brig  and  he  are  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  and  with  them  sleeps  the 
pride  of  Cumberland,  Frank  Forster 
of  Derwentwatcr." 

The  subject  of  their  conversation 
approached  within  a  couple  of  miles, 
turned  her  head  for  AUanbay,  and, 
though  the  darkness  almost  covered 
her  as  a  shroud,  there  seemed  every 
chance  that  she  would  reach  the  port 
ere  the  tempest  burst  But  just  as 
she  turned  for  the  Cumbrian  shore, 
a  rush  of  wind  shot  across  the  bay. 


fiupowing  the  sea  as  hollow  as  the 
deepest  glen,  and  heaving  it  up  mast- 
head high.  The  cloud  too  dropt 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  sef^ 
the  winds,  loosened  at  once,  lifted 
the  waves  m  multitudes  agpdnst  the 
cliffs;  and  the  foam  fell  upon  the 
reapers,  like  a  shower  of  snow.  The 
loud  chafing  of  the  waters  on  the 
rocks,  prevented  the  peasants  from 
hearing  the  cries  of  men  whom  they 
had  given  up  to  destruction.  At 
length  the  wind,  which  came  in  whirl- 
wind gusts,  becoming  silent  for  a  little 
while,  the  voice  of  a  person  sinking, 
was  heard  from  the  sea,  far  aoove 
the  turbulence  of  the  waves.  Old 
William  Selby  uttered  a  shout,  and 
said — 

''  That  is  the  voice  of  Richard 
Faulder,  if  ever  I  heard  it  in  the 
body.  He  is  a  fearful  man,  and 
never  sings  in  the  hour  of  gladness, 
but  in  the  hour  of  danger — terror 
and  death  are  beside  him  when  he 
lifts  his  voice  to  sing.  This  is  the 
third  time  I  have  listened  to  his 
melody— and  many  mothers  will  weep 
and  maidens  too,  if  his  song  have 
the  same  ending  as  of  old." 

The  voice  waxed  bolder,  and  ap- 
proached the  shore ;  and,  as  nodiing 
could  be  discerned,  so  thick  was  the 
darkness,  the  song  was  impressive^ 
and  even  awful. 


THE    SONG    OF    EICHABU    FAULDEB. 

It's  merry,  it's  merry,  among  the  moonlight, 

WTien  the  pipe  and  the  cittern  are  sounding— 
To  rein,  like  a  war-steed,  my  shallop,  and  go 

O'er  the  bright  waters  merrily  bounding. 
It's  merry,  it's  merry,  when  fair  Allanbay, 

With  it's  bridal  candles  is  glancing— 
To  spread  the  white  sails  of  my  vessel  and  go 

Among  the  wild  sea- waters  dancing. 

And  it's  blythesomer  still,  when  the  storm  is  come  on. 

And  the  Sol  way's  wild  waves  are  ascending 
In  huge  and  dark  curls — and  the  shaven  masts  groan. 

And  the  canvas  to  ribbons  is  rending ; — 
When  the  dark  heaven  stoops  down  unto  the  dark  deep. 

And  the  thunder  speaks  'mid  the  commotion. 
Awaken  and  see,  ye  who  slumber  and  sleep. 

The  might  of  the  Lord  on  the  ocean ! 

This  frail  bark,  so  late  growing  green  in  the  wood. 

Where  the  roebuck  is  joyo^ly  ranging, — 
Now  doomed  for  to  roam  o  er  the  wild  fishy  flood. 

When  the  wind  to  all  quarters  is  changing — 
Is  as  safie  to  thy  feet  as  the  proud  palace  floor. 

And  as  firm  as  green  Skiddaw  below  thee, — 
For  God  has  come  down  to  the  ocean's  dread  deep0. 

His  might  and  his  mercy,  to  show  thee. 
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Astbevoioe  oeaied,  die  ship  9^ 
peared,  thiDu^h  the  cloudy  approaca«> 
JDg  the  coast  in  fiiU  swmg ;  her  sails 
rent>  and  the  wave  and  foam  flashing 
•¥«r  her,  mid-mast  high.  The  maid- 
en,  who  has  already  been  introduced 
to  the  luSeotion  of  the  reader,  ^azed 
on  die  ship,  and,  half  suppressing  a 
ahnek  of  joy,  flew  down  to  the  shore, 
where  the  cliffs,  doping  backwards 
&oni  the  sea,  presented  «  ready  land- 
ing plaoe,  w)ien  the  waves  were 
moie  trsnquil  than  now.  Her  fellow- 
vtaners  came  crowding  to  her  side, 
and  looked  on  the  address  and  hardi* 
hood  of  the  crew, — who,  with  great 
akiU  and  success,  navigated  their 
fitde  bark  through,  and  among  the 
•and-banks,  and  sunken  rocks,  which 
iBake  the  Sol  way  so  perilous  and  fa- 
tal to  seamen.  At  last  they  obtained 
the  shelter  of  a  huge  cliff,  which, 
•Iretchinff  like  a  promontory  into  the 
•ea,  broke  the  impetuosity  of  the 
WBLve^  and  afforded  them  hopes  of 
communicating  with  their  friends, 
who,  with  ropes  and  horses,  were 
Men  hastening  to  the  shore. 

But,  although  Richard  Faulder, 
and  Ms  Mermaid,  were  now  little 
nore  than  a  caUe-length  distant 
from  die  land,  the  peril  of  their  si- 
t«adon  seemed  litde  lessened.  The 
winds  bad  gready  abated,  but  the 
sea,  with  that  impulse  covnnunicated 
by  the  storm, — threw  itself  against 
the  rocks,  elevadiig  its  waters  high 
over  the  summits  of  the  highest 
clifTs,  and  leaping  and  foaming  a- 
round  the  bark,  with  a  force  that 
made  her  reel  and  quiver,  aud 
threatened  to  stave: her  to  pieces. — 
The  old  and  skilful  mariner  himself, 
was  observed,  amid  the  confusion 
and  danger,  as  collected  and  self- 
possessed  as  if  he  had  been  entering 
the  bay  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  with  an  hundred  hands 
waving  fmd  welcoming  hb  return.  His 
^irit  and  deliberation  seemed  more 
or  less  communicated  to  his  Ktde 
crew ;  but  chiefly  to  Frank  Forster, 
who,  in  the  ardent  buoyancy  of 
youth, — moved  as  he  moved,  thouffht 
as  he  thought,  and  acted  from  his 
looks  alone,  as  if  they  had  been  both 
informed  with  one  soul.  In  thoee 
times,  the  benevolence  of  Individualt 
had  not  been  tumed  to  imikiply 
the  means  of  pitserving  seamen's 
lives ;  and  the  mariner,  m  the  hour 
of  peril,  owed  his  life  to  1  ~ 


own  endeavours— *or  the  intrepid  os- 
erdons  of  the  humane  peasantry* 
The  extreme  aptadon  m  the  aea 
rendered  it  difiSoolt  to  moor  or  «« 
bandon  the  bark  with  safe^;  and 
several  young  men  ventured  fearlew- 
ly  into  the  flood  on  horseback,  but 
could  not  reach  the  rope  which  the 
crew  threw  out  to  £orm  a  communis 
cation  with  the  land.  Young  Forster, 
whose  eye  seemed  to  have  singled 
out  some  object  of  regard  on  sIknto^ 
seized  the  rope ;  then  leaping,  with 
a  plunge,  into  the  sea,  he  made  tho 
waters  flash ! — Though  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  swallowed  up,  he  emerged 
&om  the  billows  like  a  waterfowl^ 
and  swam  shoreward  with  unexpect- 
ed agility  and  strength.  The  old  ma^ 
riner  gazed  after  bim  with  a  look  of 
deep  concern,  —  but  none  seemed 
more  alarmed,  than  the  maiden  with 
many  keep-sakes.  As  he  seized  tko 
rope,  the  lilly  suddenly  ohaced  the 
rose  from  her  c  haek,  and  uttering  a 
loud  scream,  and  crying  out, — "  Ok 
help  Mm,  save  him  I" — She  flew  down 
to  the  shore,  and  plunged  into  the 
water,  holding  out  her  arms,  while 
the  flood  burst  against  her,  breaet 
high. 

''  God  guide  me,  Maud  March- 
bank,"  cried  William  Selby,— "  ye'U 
drown  the  poor  lad  out  of  pure  lovO% 
— I  think,'  condnued  he>  stepping 
back,  and  shaking  the  brine  from  his 
cloatbs,  "  I  am  me  mad  person  my- 
self— a  caress  and  a  kiss  from  young 
Frank  of  Derwentwater  is  making 
her  comfortable  enough. — ^Alas,  but 
youth  be  easily  pleased — it  is  as  the 
northern  song  says — 

ContSBted  wi'  Utde  atfd  cantie  wi*  mair*; 

but  old  age  is  a  delighdess  time ! " 

To  moor  the  bark  was  the  labour 
of  a  few  moments,  and  fathers,  and 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts, welcomed  the  youths  they 
had  long  reckoned  among  the  dead, 
with  anection  and  tears.  All  had 
some  friendly  hand  and  eye  to  wel- 
come and  rejoice  in  them,  save  the 
brave  old  mariner,  Richard  Faulder 
alone.  To  him  no  one  spoke,  on 
him  BO  eye  was  turned ;  all  seemed 
desirous  of  shunning  communicadon 
with  a  man  to  whom  common  be- 
lief attributed  endowments  and  pow- 
ers, which  cune  not  as  knowledge 
end  ought  conse  to^  ether  men, — and 
whose    wisdom  wits  of  that   kind 
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MtaJmet  which  the  mast  prudent  di^ 
ynxkCB,  and  the  most  skilfiil  legis- 
htan,  directed  die  rebuke  of  chim^h 
and  law.  I  remember  heaiing  my 
father  say^  that  whm  Richard  IW- 
dcTy  who  waa  equally  «kUful  in 
honemanahip  and  navigation,  oi)- 
fered  to  stand  on  his  gray  horse's 
bare  back,  and  gallop  down  the 
street  of  Allanbay,  he  was  prevented 
from  bettinf^  against  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  equestrian  vaunt,  by  a 
wary  Scotchman,  who,  in  die  brief 
manner  of  his  country,  said,  '^  dinna 
wager,  Thomas — €rod  giude  yere 
wits — ^that  man's  no  catmie!" — At 
that  time,  though  a  stripling  of  se- 
Tenteen,  and  possessed  strongly 
"vHth  the  belief  of  the  mariner's 
ringular  powers,  I  could  not  avoid 
mnpathizinff  with  his  fortune,  and 
the  foriom  bok  with  which  he  stood 
OD  the  deck,  while  his  companions 
were  welcomed  and  caressed  on  shore. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  equal  the  joy 
which  fathers  and  mothers  manifested 
towards  their  children, — ^but  the  af- 
licction  and  tenderness  with  whicii 
they  were  hailed  by  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  Cumbrian  maidens. 

**  His  name  be  praised,"  said  one 
old  man,  to  whose  bosom  a  son  had 
been  ur  expectediy  delivered  from  the 
;wave8. 

**  And  blessed  be  the  hour  ye  were 
saved  from  the  salt  sea,  and  diat 
fearful  man," — said  a  maiden,  whose 
bhishing  cheek,  and  brightning  eye, 
indicate  more  than  common  sym- 
pathy. 

'*And  oh!  Stephen  Porter,  my 
son,"  resumed  the  father,  "  never 
aet  foot  on  shipboard  witk  that  mari- 
ner more !" 

In  another  groupe  stood  a  young 

'-"—  with  ms  sister^B  arms  nnked 


rewid  his  neck ;  receiving  the  bless- 
ings, and  the  admonitions,  which 
iuttale  fips  shower  so  vainly  upon 
tike  atemer  sex : — ^'  This  is  the  third 
time  Oiks,  thou  hast  sailed  with 
BIchard  Faulder;  and  every  time 
My"  alarm  and  thy  perils  encrease.>— 


lifony  a  Mr  fine  be  has  witnessed 
the  rate  of,— and  many  a  fidr  ship 
has  he  survived  the  wreck  of:— 
think  of  the  sea,  since  think  of  it 
thou  must — ^bHt  never  more  think  of 
it  with  such  a  companion." 

In  another  groupe,  a  young  woman 
stood  gazing  on  a  sailor's  face,  and, 
in  her  looks,  fear  and  love  held 
equal  mastery.  ''Oh!  William  Row- 
anberry,"  siud  she,  and  her  hand 
trembled  with  affection  in  his  while 
she  spoke, — '*  I  would  have  held  my 
heart  widowed  for  one  year  and  a 
day,  in  memonr  of  thee — and  though 
there  be  fair  lads  in  Ullswater,  and 
fairer  still  in  Allanbay, — I'll  no  say 
they  would  have  prevailed  against 
my  regard  for  tiiee  before  the  sum- 
mer.—  But  I  warn  thee,"  and  she 
whispered,  waving  her  hand  sea* 
ward,  to  give  hnportance  to  her 
words,—'*  never  be  f<&und  on  the 
great  deep  with  that  man  with  thee 
again !  "-*- 
'  Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  this 
singular  conversation  kept  pacing 
from  stem  to  stem  of  the  Mermaid- 
gazing,  now  and  then,  wistfully 
shoreward — though  he  saw  not  a 
soul  with  whom  ne  might  share  his 
affections.  His  gray  hair,  and  his 
melancholy  look,  won  their  way  to 
my  youthful  regard,  while  his  hale 
and  stalwart  frame  could  not  fail  of 
making  an  impression  on  one  not 
wholly  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
the  exterior  person.  A  powerful 
mind  in  poetical  justice,  should  have 
a  noble  place  of  abode.  I  detached 
myself  a  Httie  from  the  mass  of 
peof^e  that  filled  the  shore,  and 
seeming  to  busy  myself  with  some 
drift  wood,  which  the  storm  had 
brought  to  the  hollow  of  a  small 
rock,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  old  mariner  chaunt,  as  h» 
paced  to  and  fro,  the  fragment  of  sn 
old  maritime  ballad— part  of  wliieh 
is  still  current  among  the  seamen  oC 
Solway,  along  with  many  other  rin* 
gular  rhymes  f^l  of  marine  tUfMr* 
stition  and  luiventure. 


Sia   aiCILAJlD  S   VOYAGS* 

fNr  Ri(^mrd  shot  swHl  from  the  shore,  and  sailed 
TIM  he  reached  Barahourie's  steep. 

And  a  voice  came  to  him  kom  the  green  land. 
And  one  from  the  barren  deep: 

The  men  sea  shnddeied,  and  he  did  riiake, 

]IW  &e  wards  weiv  ^hose  which  no  morUds  nute 
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Away  he  sailed — and  the  lightning  came. 

And  tftreanied  from  the  top  of  ms  mast; 
Away  he  sailed,  and  the  thunder  came. 

And  spoke  from  the  depth  of  the  blast  :— 
^'  O  God  ! "  he  said, — and  his  tresses  so  hoar. 
Shone  bright  i'  the  flame,  as  he  shot  from  the  shore. 

Away  he  sailed — and  the  green  isles  smiled. 

And  the  sea-birds  sang  around : 
He  sought  to  land — and  down  sank  the  shores. 

With  a  loud  and  a  murmuring  sound — 
And  where  the  green  wood  and  the  sweet  sod  should  be. 
There  tumbled  a  wild  and  a  shoreless  sea. 

Away  he  sailed — and  the  moon  looked  out. 

With  one  large  star  by  her  side — 
Down  shot  the  star,  and  upsprang  the  sea-fowl. 

With  a  shriek — and  roarecf  the  tide  ! 
The  bark  with  a  leap,  seemed  the  stars  to  sweep. 
And  then  to  dive  in  the  hollowest  deep. 

Criffel's  green  mountain  towered  on  his  right — 

Upon  his  left,  Saint  Bees — 
Behmd — Caerlaverock's  charmed  ground — 

Before, — the  wild  wide  seas : — 
And  there  a  witch-fire,  broad  and  bright. 
Shed  far  a  wild  unworldly  light ! — 

A  ladye  sat  high  on  Saint  Bees's  head. 

With  'her  pme  cheek  on  her  hand. 
She  gazed  forth  on  the  troubled  sea. 

And  on  the  troubled  land : 
She  lii^ed  her  hands  to  heaven — her  eyes 
Rained  down  bright  tears — still  the  shallop  flies. 

The  shallop  shoulders  the  siu'ge  and  flies, — 

But  at  that  ladye's  prayer. 
The  charmed  wind  fell  mute  nor  stirred 

The  rings  of  her  golden  hair : — 
And  over  the  sea  there  passed  a  breath 
,    From  heaven — the  sea  lay  mute  as  death. 

And  the  shallop  sunders  the  gentle  flood. 

No  breathing  wind  is  near : 
And  the  shallop  sunders  the  gentle  flood. 

And  the  flood  lies  still  with  fear — 
And  the  ocean,  the  earth,  and  the  heaven  smile  sweet — 
As  Sir  Richard  kneels  low  at  that  ladye's  feet ! 

While  the  old  mariner  chaunted  across    my    shoulders    a   mantle  of 

this  maritime  rhyme,  he  looked  upon  leopard  skin, — and  said,  as  he  walk* 

me  from  time  to  time, — and,  perhaps,  ed  towards  his  little  cottage  on  the 

felt  pleased  in  exciting  the  interest  of  rock, —  "  Youth,    I    promised    that 

a  youthful  mind,   and  obtaining   a  mantle  to  the  first  one  who  welcomed 

regard  which  had  been  but  sparingly  me  from  a  voyage  of  great  peril  :— 

bestowed  in  his  native  laud.      He  take  it,    and   be  happier  than   the 

loosed  a  little  skiff,    and    stepping  giver, — and  glad  am  I  to  be  wel- 

into  it,  pushed  through  the  surge  to  comed  by  the  son  of  my  old  Captain 

the  place  where  I  stood,  and  was  in  — Randd  Forster." 

a  moment  beside  me.    I  could  not  Such  were  the  impressive  circum* 

help  gazing,  with  an  eye  reflecting  stances  under  which  I  became  ao 

wonder  and  respect,  on  a  face — bold,  quainted  with    Richard  Faulder   of 

rooumfiil,  and  martial,  as  his  was, —  Allanbay.     Now  lend  an  atteatiTe 

which  had   braved    so    long    '^  the  ear  to  his  romantic  adventures, 
battle  and  the  breeze."    He  threw .,      Lammerkth  Cumh9rlawL 
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ON  RIDING  ON  HORSE-BACK. 

Bat  chiefly  skin  to  ride  seems  A  science 

Ftopa  to  gende  blood.  Spenser. 


No.  I. 


A  BBADTiFUL  hoFse  should  be 
placed  next  to  a  beautiful  woman  in 
the  scale  of  sentient  beings.  Man 
comes  after : — at  least,  single  man. — 
IFben  joined  in  wedlock,  he  becomes 
part  axKi  parc^  of  his  wife ;  and  then, 
-*if  he  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  indi- 
Tidtial  at  all-^t  is  next  to  her. — ^As  a 
horse  is  the  next  best  animal  to  a  wo- 
man, so  being  on  horse-back  is  the 
next  best  state  to  being  in  love.  I 
make  this  distinction,  because  1  hold 
the  two  states  to  be  incompatible 
with  each  other— -each,  for  the  time 
bdmg,  necessarily  displacing  its  ri- 
val. To  be  ui  love,  and  to  be  on 
horse-back,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
is  no  more  practicable  than  to  be  in 
two  gardens,  or  enjoy  two  delicious 
&voiu^,  or  listen  to  two  divine  airs, 
or  luxuriate  in  the  sun-shine  and 
the  moon-light,  or  be  a  distinguish- 
ed writer  in  Baldwin's  and  Black- 
wood's, at  one  and  the  same  time- 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  1  would  impugn  or  detract  from 
the  merit  of  either  of  these  states, 
by  insinuating  that  their  incompati- 
bility has  inegard  to  any  thing  but 
time.  So  far  from  it,  I  hold  that  the 
man,  or  woman,  who  is  fond  of  be- 
ing on  horae-back,  will  necessarily  be 
Ibnd  of  being  in  love :  but  the  spirits 
—or  whatever  thev  may  be — which 
rule  these  two  '^  blest  conditions," 
wUlingly  divide  the  empire  of  the 
breast  in  which  they  exist — each 
holding  undivided  sway  by  turns: 
and  tli^y  are  better  entitled  to  *'  di- 
Tide  the  crown  "  thAn  Timotheus  and 
St.  Cecilia  were, — ^for  each,  lespec- 
tively,  possesses  the  powers  which 
were  shared  between  those  of  old : 
*-each  can  ''raise  a  mortal  to  the 
^ies;''  and  each  can,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  "  bring  an  angel  doumJ' 

Before  we  go  further  together,  I 
£iir]y  warn  the  reader,  that  I  shall 
write  these  articles  as  I  practise  the 
iali^e^  of  them— that  is,  pretty  much 
lit  random.^— It  will  probably  be  a 
yaniot^eeph-ckoie:  sotbutifh^  is 


not  prepared  to  follow  me  over,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  into,  a  few 
hedges  and  ditches,  we  had  better 
part  here. 

He  will  also  observe,  that  I  have 
chosen  to  drop  the  periodical  wb.— 
There  were  obvious  reasons  for  this* 
In  the  first  place,  when  I'm  on  horse- 
back I  actually /fe/  as  good  as  any 
two ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  ''  at- 
sume  a  virtue "  when  one  has  it  In 
the  next  place  the  we  would  have 
perpetually  suggested  a  very  awk- 
ward association  coimected  with  my 
subject : — ^viz.  that  of  two  persons  on 
one  steed :  a  kind  of  arrangement  not 
affording  "  entertainment  for  either 
man  or  horse."  But  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  this  most  important 
choice,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact> 
that  the  true  and  peculiar  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  Riding  on  horse-, 
back  is  only  capable  of  beinff  enjoyed 
alone.  It  is  true,  that  an  anemoon't 
ride  with  a  friend  is  very  pleasant ; 
— «nd  there  is  not  a  more  inspiriting  * 
and  picturesque  group  to  be  seen  in 
animated  nature  than  a  graceful  and 
well-dressed  woman,  ridmg  between 
two  cavalier-looking  men.  But  it 
must  not  be  concealed,  that  the  dew 
lights  peculiar  to  riding  are  not  to  be 
enjoyai  in  company.  Like  those  de- 
rivable from  Poetry,  or  the  high  ma- 
thematics, they  demand  the  whole 
undivided  man !  They  are  even  jea- 
lous of  suffering  the  external  objects 
of  nature  to  share  his  thoughts  with 
them.  To  saunter  among  green  lanes 
on  a  fine  sunshiny  evemng  is  sooth« 
ing — ^to  dash  through  the  mud,  along 
a  well-frequented  turnpike  road,  in 
a  pelting  shower,  is  tmimating— to 
make  one's  way  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  Hydi^Park  on  a  Ml  Sundav 
is  no  doubt  very  "  pretty  picking;  ' 
and  to  canter  along  between  thie  rail- 
ing and  the  carriages,— conscious  of 
bemg  the  f apparently)  unconscious 
object  on  wnicn  bri^t  eyes  are  gBX* 
ing,  is  certainly  far  fiH)m  being  with* 
out  iU. merits^— >But  these  are^  aftsr 
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em,  merely  the  Prose  Essays  of  Horse- 
manship. The  Poetry  of  it  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  galloppuig  alonjg^^  alone^ 
without  end,  object^  or  aim^  over 
Salisbury-Plain^  or  the  Downs  at 
Brighton. — I  speak  now  with  refer- 
ence to  us  Europeans.  To  enjoy  this 
poetry  in  its  highest^  and  what  must 
H>r  ever  remain  to  us  its  idecU  state, 
1»  f»ropably  given  to  the  wild  Arab 
alone^  when  he  is  flyings  without  sad- 
dle or  briddle,  across  his  native  I>e- 
sert. — I  think  Lord  Byron  some- 
where mentions  having  met  with  an 
Arab,  who  described  this  kind  of  feel- 
ktf  to  hkm, 

■  By  the  bye, — and  the  reader  may 
wobably  consider  this  as  one  of  the 
mgh-let^  at  which  I  hinted  in  the 
lieginnmg,*-perhaps  the  most  satis- 
fii^ry  reason  that  can  be  g^ven,  why 
Lord  Byron  is  the  first  of  our  English 
MCts,  mav  be  found  in  the  fact  of 
ra  lordthip  being,  like  M^jor  Stur- 
gma,  **  the  only  one  in  the  corps  who 
oaaiidew"-^If  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Ex- 
eHrooB  had  been  performed  on  horse- 
lMk>  as  Maseppa's  was^  he  would 
kttf«  got  over  the  same  ^ace  in  half 
the  time ;  wluch  is  all  that  is  want- 
kw  to  make  that  work  one  of  the 
M^St  productions  of  die  English 
liuBe.  in  £Eu;t,  what  is  all  poetry 
tet  **  Prose  on  horseback ! " 

But  my  fttbject-^as  my  favourite 
■KUPe  sometimes  does— and  I  like  her 
Ihe  better  for  it,)-— is  running  away 
with  me.— As  I  intend  to  fovour  the 
Mader  with  an  interminable  series  of 
these  articles,  I  had,  perhaps,  better 
at  once  follow  the  Giant  Molino's  ad- 
viee^Ilfaut  commmc^  cm  commence^ 
mmt.  To  go  back,  then,  to  the  first 
ymaf  of  my  lile — (for  1  date  my  Me 
mm  the  time  when  I  beffan  to  ride, 
mad  am,  therefore,  at  mis  present 
Wilting,  about  fifteen  years  of  age)<— 
iahall never  forget  the  foelings  of  tri- 
imphant  delight  which  miezpectedly 
^mae  over  me,  when^  alter  I  had  had 
•  few  feasons,  1  fomd  that  I  could 
ftt  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and 
tiA»  out  my  han&ercheif,  without 
flloppiiu^  my  horse^which  1  had  se- 
veral tunes  before  attempted  unsuo- 
MiAilly! 

There  is  another  event<— not  tgakbe 
m  pleasant,  but  not  to  be  piuwed 
ever,  because  associated  with  this 
Miffhtfiil  period.  I  was  one  day 
hiMhng  my  bady  too  iH^mrd^  and 


the  horse — as  in  duty  bound— -threw 
up  his  head  in  my  face,  and  nearly- 
dashed  all  my  front  teeth  out.  Mj 
riding-master — (It  seems  a  thing  of 
yesterday  !)— instead  of  comnuse- 
rating  me— pitiable  object  as  I  was 
— with  the  blood  streaming  through 
the  fingers  that  I  had  clapt  up  to 
my  mouth  to  keep  my  teeth  in !  — 
quietly  observed,  as  he  turned  awaj 
to  another  scholar,— -''  that's  jiMt  at 
it  should  be.  Sir! — vour  head  had 
'  no  business  there ! '  '— *I  have  hM 
it  up  ever  since. 

One  more  anecdote  comiected  with 
this  period,  and  then  111  '^  be  a  mai^ 
and  put  away  chikMsh  thniffs."  The 
first  time  I  ever  rode  out  by  myaetf 
was  upon  a  cunning  old  mare,  nearigf 
double  my  own  affe,  which  had  bean 
lent  me  by  a  inend.  She  knew  whom 
she  had  to  deal  with,  and  took  her 
measures  accordingly.  I  had  riddea 
her  several  times  before;  but  nevset 
alone.  A  superabundant  gaiety  of 
temperament  was  her  foible;  but  that 
evening  she  chose  to  be  partkularhf 
sedate ;  and  this — together  widi  the 
exultation  arising  from  having  beea 
considered  worthy  to  be  trustea  aloaa 
— ^had  raised  my  spirits  and  my  con- 
fidence to  an  unusual  height;  aad  I 
generously  determined,  that  the  cause 
of  all  my  ddights  should>  at  leas^ 
partake  dbem  with  me. — So  1  stopoed 
m  a  green  lane,  and  stood  by  hat 
side  while  she  cropped  the  shoK 
sweet  grass  that  grew  at  our  feet.—* 
Little  cud  I  think,  as  she  stood  qinet- 
ly  munching,  &nd  at  intervals  Isok^ 
ing  about  her,  what  wicked  thoushCa 
were  working  in  her  head.*-I  kept 
hold  of  the  bj^e  for  the  first  minute, 
and  then  dropped  it  on  her  nech«^ 
Still  standing  by  her  side.  At  lengthy 
betraved  by  her  cunning  and  my  owtt 
confidence,  I  sauntered  to  a  S^fm 
yards  distance,  still  keeping  a  waaf 
eye  upon  her,  though  pretentfingo 
both  to  her  and  to  n^oelf,  Uiat  I  was 
quite  careless  and  secure  about  her* 
The  <M  jade— (I'm  eddom  tompted 
to  cidl  names— out  I  really  think  that 
such  conduct  deserves  the  uttnoat 
degree  of  reprobatioa— -and  moreo^ar 
I'm  satisfied  that  a  ifom^  mare  would 
have  scorned  to  teke  so^  a  mean  ad« 
vantage — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  hi- 
mdtude!)— the  old  lade  watched 
her  opportunity,  and  all  of  a  mMem, 
— witii  an  insolent  toss  of  her  hsa^r 
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a  loftf  Ucfc  of  dtfisnce,  and  a  kkul 
of  half  Migh,  which  had  aU  the  sound 
and  exprMsion  of  a  contemptuous 
laiiffh>— she  leaped  over  the  low  fence 
which  separated  the  lane  from  the 
a^io^mng  fields,  and  was  gone  in  a 
■oment ! 

For  a  minute  or  two  I  stood  like 
me  entranced ;  but  when  I  recover- 
eA,  tiie  consternation  that  seized  up- 
•n  roe  aa  I  saw  her  cantering  away 
aeroes  the  meadows,  and  the  blank 
despair  that  came  oyer  me  when  she 
iUappeared,  are  not  to  be  described. 
My  heart  sinks  within  me  even  now, 
hj  the  mt^e  force  of  memory  and  ima- 
gnadon. — ^It  was  nothing  less  than 
traffic. 

iHo  drcumsteDoe  of  my  life,  either 
^efnre  or  since,  ever  impressed  itself 
ippoo  my  mind  so  vividly  as  this  did 

and  yet  my  life  has  be«i  since  then 
•*  a  strange  eventful  history." — It  is 
Meen  years  ago ;  and  yet  I  could  at 
ikan  moment  go  to  the  place,~and  fix 
my  foot  upon  the  very  spot  where 
she  startea  firom.  I  can  see  her 
DOW,  in  the  very  position  in  which 
the  stood  the  moment  before. — The 
aequel  of  the  story  b  not  worth  relate 
hig.  She  was  brought  to  me,  safe 
and  sound,  about  an  hour  after,  by 
some  countrymen  who  had  caught 
her.  I  was  too  delighted  to  ask  how 
or  where,  but  mounted  and  rode 
kome, — I  verily  believe  without  say- 
ipg*  a  cross  word  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^Mav  I  not  claim  a  little  credit 
ibr  this  placability  of  dispositbn  ?— 
-  finr  where  is  he,  or  even  she,  who 
wofuld  have  done  die  like  ? — But  the 
ci^rit  hoked  repentant;  and  that 
was  enough  forme. — Pardon  these 
egotisms,  gentle  reader!— -or  rather 
mer^-or  rather  both,  (for  I  take  it 
fcr  granted  that  you  ore  ooth,  or  you 
woiud  not  have  accompanied  me  thus 
&r)^but  when  a  man  is  talkin^^  about 
his  boyhood — that  part  of  his  boy- 
hood, too,  which  was  spent  on  horse- 
back— what  can  be  expected  of  him 
but  egotism  ? 

To  take  another  wide  leap,  fixmi 
the  beginning  of  life  to  the  end,— 
Montaigne  somewhere  says,  that  he 
riiould  like  to  die  on  horse-back  much 
better  than  in  bc^  For  once  I  am 
rahictantly  compelled  to  differ  from 


lliis  most  ddiateM  of  all  tattss^ 
living  or  deact— not  excepting  Ife 
Cctoidge,  who  is  at  present  hotk^-^ 
But  Montaigne  was  a  Frenchman^ 
and  consequently  had  no  notion  «£ 
what  we  caU  comfort.  To  Ihe  aai 
horse-back,  supposing  it  were  prac^ 
ticable,  would  probably  at  once 
disprove  the  favourite  axiom  of  afl 
pedestrian  sages  fix>m  the  beginninip 
of  the  world  up  to  the  present  day^* 
that  perfect  happiness  was  not  made 
ibr  human  beinffs.  But  even  if  it  urciir 
practicable  to  live  on  horse-back,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  make  • 
provision  agiunst  dying  there.  To 
die  in  a  hard  gallop,  or  a  awinging 
trot,  precludes  aU  idea  of  comfort,  at 
even  respectability.  If,  indeed^  ma 
could  ride  out  of  one  world  Into  tht 
other,  it  would  be  different  c  Uit  this 
does  not  seem  feasible.  And  yet  the^ 
say,  that  if  you  ''  put  a  ht^mi  on 
horse-back  he'll  ride  to  the  devl." 

This  proverb,  tliough  it  prabablj^ 
somewhat  exaggerates  the  fe^  & 
highly  characteristic  of  the  stale  ^ 
feelinff  kiduced  by  ridour.  Thinfc^ 
loo,  of  '^  riding  to  the  devS !  "—Hoik 
much  more  satisfectory,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  much  more  safe,  than 
going  thither  in  Charon's  steaao-boaAy 
Bghted  with  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas! 

There  is  another  opinion  of  Msfti 
taigne's  req>ecting  riding,  with  which 
I  most  unequivocally  ame,  vie.  tliat 
those  reflections  are  always  the  besft 
which  we  make  while  on  horse-back* 
In  fiirtheranee  of  this  view— I  heeie 
been  thinking,  whether  it  would  not 
be  posrible  to  Hivent  a  pen  that  should 
write — as  Pack  woods  razors  wsB 
shavoT-on  horse-back  at  fiiU  speed,  li 
this  were  but  practicable,  oh  wliat  m, 
set  of  Artides  uiould  these  not  be !  It 
should  go  hard  but  I  would  ''Witch 
tiie  world  with  noble  horseman^ia  I " 
And  they  sho^d  all  appear  in  T«n 
London  Maoazinb,  if  it  were  enlf^ 
because  tiie  Bditer  of  tiM  WMc  It 
fond  of  riduig. — "  He  too,  is  an  £- 
questrian."  *  Indeed,  one  mif^ht  swear 
he  knows  how  to  ride,  by  his  style  of 
writing.  At  least  when  he  is  writing 
con  amore.  Then,  he  goes  as  a  horse 
does  on  turf— making  every  step  tell, 
and  leave  its  mark^  as  he  bounds 
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gracefully  and  vuforously  along ;  and 
eren  scattering  the  dirt  handsomelj. 
—On  the  other  hand^  when  he  hap- 
pens to  be  writing  not  con  amort,  I 
must  confess  that  his  prose  is  apt  to 
TOt  up  "  on  horse-bacK,"  and  leave 
him  behind. 

As  I  foresee  that^  in  the  said  gen- 
tleman's Editorial  discretion^  h^  is 
Tery  likely  to  strike  out  the  foregoing 
passage ;  and  as  I  should  not  like  to 
see  this  Article  in  any  respect  **  cur- 
tailed of  its  fair  proportions ;"  I  fair- 
ly warn  him^  that  if  he  does  strike  it 
out^  I  shall  consider  that  his  fastidi- 
ousness arises  more  from  the  truth 
of  t^e  last  sentence  than  from  what 
he  will  be  pleased  to  call  the  compli- 
ment of  that  which  precedes  it :  for 
lie  would  be  more  loath  than  any  man 
I  know  to  be  thought  capable  of 
writing  '^  prose  on  horse-back  "  un- 
intentionally. 

If  I  now  abruptly  terminate  this 
first  paper^  it  is  not  because  either  I 
or  my  steed — that  is  to  say,  my  Ar- 
ticle— require  to  take  breath ;  but  I 
think  it  likely  that  the  readers  of  this 
hitherto  Pedestrian  Magazine,  not 
having  been  accustomed  to  be  carried 
along  in  a  canter,  may  desire  a  relief 
of  tMs  kind. 

Neither  do  1  think  it  needful  to  apo- 
logize for  Uie  excursive  nature  of  the 
rith— or  rather,  the  no-path — which 
hare  taken,  or  may  take  hereafter. 
I  fairly  warned  the  reader  in  the  be- 
ginning what  he  had  to  expect.  An 
tron-raU''ivay  may  have  its  advan- 
tages ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  place 
one  would  chuse  for  an  afternoon's 
ride.  It  is  a  contrivance  well  cal- 
culated for  the  removal  of  heavy 
weights  by  the  application  of  an  in- 
ferior force ;  but  it  is  too  hard,  level, 
and  uniform  to  suit  the  disposition  of 
a  steed  or  rider  of  any  taste  and  spirit 
In  fl  road  of  this  kind  an  old  broken- 
down  hack  may  do  the  work  of  half  a 
dozen  young  vigorous  horses  on  a 
cominan«>i»fta.  But  then,  wb«t  is  the 
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work  when  it  is  done,  but  the  re- 
moval of  so  much  stones  and  rub« 
bish? — Shall  I  confess  tliat  I  hare 
often  participated  in  the  wicked  sa- 
tisfaction of  a  set  of  mischief-loving 
young  urchins,  whom  I  have  seen 
clap  a  pebble  in  the  wheel  track  of  a 
road  of  this  kind,  and  then  get  be- 
hind the  hedge  and  watch  the  coming 
of  the  next  cargo  ?  At  length  it  ap- 
proaches in  a  dozen  little  machines 
drawn  by  one  great  horse,  and  look- 
ing like  the  whole  waggon-train  of 
Luliput,  hooked  together,  and  drawn 
alonff  by  Gulliver. — Mean  while  the 
giggles  from  behind  the  hedge  are 
beginning  to  be  audible.  At  last,  the 
first  waggon  arrives  at  the  fatal  spot 
— bump  goes  the  wheel  over  the  ledge 
which  kept  it  in  its  track — the  wh^ 

{>rocession  stops— peals  of  unrepressed 
aughter  burst  from  the  concealed 
group — and  the  lumbering  waggon- 
er growls  out  his  indignation,  with- 
out being  within  reach  of  the  cause 
of  it 

— Stay,  I'll  preach  to  thee ! — Shakspeare. 

Thus  are  the  schemes  of  science^ 
the  labours  of  industry,  and  the 
powers  of  brute  strength,  frustrated 
and  brought  to  naught,  by  one  little 
pebble,  placed  by  the  hand  of  one 
little  boy ! — and  thus  does  the  same 
event  furnish  at  once  reflection  for 
the  sage,  amusement  for  the  idler^ 
and  laughter  for  the  child ! ! 

I  recommend  the  above  profound 
reflection  as  an  admirable  text  for  the 
first  Iron-rail-way  writer,  who-, 
may  happen  to  be  at  leisure  to  take 
it  in  hand.  And  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  worthy  proprietors  of  this 
Magazine  to  purchase  the  fruit  of  the 
said  text,  (even  though  it  should  cost 
them  twenty  guineas  a  sheet) — and 
send  it  as  a  present  to  any  rival  work 
ajB^ainst  which  they  may  have  a  par- 
ticular spite — if  such  Aere  be. 

In  the  meantime,  I  bid  the  reader 
farewell  till  we  meet  again. 

Mazepfa. 
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TH£  8HiRT  OF  THE  BAPPY  MAN 

i^nggetUd  hy  a  Noodla.  pf  Co^) 

Av  JBastem  Prince^  like  Princes  of  the  West, 
Wa«  onee  by  tke  Blue^devils  sore  opprest ; 
At  first  was  merely  meagrimuh  and  odd^ 
Abused  his  slaves^  md  tweaked  tlie  Eunucfab'  iioS6f» 
Upon  the  toes  of  bis  Sultanas  trod^ 
'   To  Idll  enmn,  wMch  worst  of  mortal  fees  is ; 
But  growing-  daily  worse^  with  symf^tons  sinister. 
His  Grand  Vizi^r--in  EngMsb,  his  Prime  Mioisler^ 
Cwnrened  the  Magi,— charged  them  to  oonsuH 
What  measures  best  might  suit  the  sad  ^ocasMHi, 
And  on  each  absentee  he  fiz'd  a  mulct — 
(Your  only  {Han  to  goard  against  evasion.) 
Behdd  them  met,  in  order  mr  debate : 
6raTe  was  the  question— 4iow  to  save  the  state? 
And  much  the  Seers  consulted  with  each  other. 
Warm  the  contention  'twixt  each  learned  brother. 
In  speeches /bi^,  at  least,  if  not^ro^>iwMf 
No  wonder,  thai,  they  talked  thcanselves  agcoand  E 
With  much  of  loyalty  uid  eloquence. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  a  little  sense. 
This  to  supply  they  Miethvun  called,-^ri^ei^d 
By  some  »t  wisdom,  and  by  aU  for  bcArd ; 
Wisdmn  may  be  acqidred,— u^Aii^Derf  are  girtB, 
AspcNcial  token  of  the  grace  of  heaven  I 
By  wigs  the  Bastem  people  set  no  store, 
Biit  Tenerate  the  beard  that  reaches  to  the:flQor  f 

Proud  of  the  bu^y  honours  of  his  face 
The  solemn  Mirthvitn  rose  up  in  his  plaee«> 

^788  on  the  treasury-bench)  a  look  of  age, 
courtesy,  spoke  ihe  experienced  sage : 
He  glanced  around  him,  with  a  candid  air. 
Towards  right  and  left, — uncover'd  to  the  chair ; 
Gave  a  slignt  hem,  and  then  said  he,  ^'  My  iriendf 
Your  reasoning's  good,  but  it  to  nothing  tendf; 
Your  arguments  are  brilliantly  obscure. 
They  pomt  out  erery  thing— except  the  cure!— 
The  cure,  alas,  of  one  to  all  so  dear." — 
He  i>aus^d,  while  rose  a  deq^in^  cry  of  "  Hmrl " 
Wiping  his  eyes,  he  next,  with  faultering  roiee. 
Proceeded  to  propose  to  then 'a  choice 
Amongst  the  remedies  whiclrthe  stars  discloee 
To  the  astrologer,  who  theuvltmguage  knows : 
"  They  silent  speak,"  said  he,  "  yet  speak  with  force 
Unto  the  sage's  eye,  who  marks  their  conrse. 
And  bares  his  head  unto  the  dews  of  night. 
Watching,  for  weal  or  woe,  their  mystic  light 
To  me, — unworthy  me,— they  have  reveal'd 
Much  that  from  you,  my  betters,  is  coneeal'd : 
This  I  declare  in  all  humility, 
Impell'd  thereto  apldy  by  loyalty ; 
And  now  I  hare  the  honour  to  suggest 
Th'  eraedieot  star-hinted  as  the  best : 
Some  difficulty,  true,  attends  the  plan. 
But  seal,  like  yours  and  mine,  will  never  nuad  it,— 
Tkd  sfnri  ofome  who  is  a  happtf  umpi,—  j  i*  >  • 

Tia  thi»  we  w«a- iirmy  who  knows  where  t^Wd  it  t 
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Loud  was  the  c1ieerin|[  when  he  doa'd  his  meech^ 
But  none  the  where,  the  important  where  coula  teac^ : 
*'  A  happy  man ! "  said  one — "  'tis  settled  soon- 
Seek  out  some  mortal  in  his  honey-moon ! " 
At  this  loud  laughing^  mixed  with  cries  of  '^  Order!  " 
Made  the  assembly  on  a  riot  border— 
(Unlike  our  honourables^  who  keep  before  'em 
''  The  grace,  the  manner,  and  the  staid  decorum.") 

A  wary  member,  bearing  aspect  meek. 
Hinted  that  MiaTuyuN  was  the  man  to  seek 
The  monarch's  cure:  ^'  the  stars,  in  time  of  need. 
To  what  they  indicate  can  surely  lead." 
Cheers  rose  again,  and  "  Mirthvun  ! "  was  the  ciy. 
But  this  much  honoured  person  now  look'd  shy : 
He  own'd  the  honour— but  he  knew  not  why 
He,  of  all  men — danger  he'd  scorn  to  mentioo— 
A  minister  got  up  and  moy'd  a  pension : 
The  patriot  disclaim'd — ^the  House  inusted— 
The  yote  was  pass'd,  and  could  not  be  resisted. 
Th'  cdected  bow'd — profiess'd  himself  unfit 
But  hop'd  by  zeal  t'atone  for  lack  of  wit. 

Possess'd  of  magic  ring,  which  age  and  youth 
Could  work  upon,  and  force  to  speak  the  truth, 
MiBTHvuK  set  out:  he  joumey'a  long  and  far. 
But  seem'd  deserted  by  each  friendly  star; 
He  visited  cits,  rustics,  cots,  and  palaces. 
Had  expectations  rais'd,  and  found  them  fallacies ; 
Heard  Uiousands  boast  of  being  truly  blest. 
Who,  ring-touch'd,  straight  ejaculated  *^  pestei" 
rrhis  was  in  Asia ; — but  more  secure  hope 
Could  he  have  cheiish'd  in  our  favour'd  Europe  ?) 
The  Courtiers  thought  him  lost,  and  had  their  jokes 
On  people  much  more  wise  than  other  folks. 
Who  with  a  planet  held  a  tite-di-Ute, 
And  read  the  Zodiac  like  the  Gazette : 
The  King  had  been  wihappily  advised, 
Mibthvun's  long  beard  was  oy  the  pop'lace  priz'd— » 
But  this  was  rather  ffround  for  shrewd  suspicion. 
Than  cause  to  trust  him  with  the  King's  commisinon : 
Some  even  hinted  that  all  was  not  right — 
MiBTHvuN  appear'd — ^they  hail'd  him  with  delight ! 
They  ne'er  had  doubted  that  he  would  revert 
Triumphant,  in  po|session  of  the  Shirt, 
Which  these  Court-scholars  term'd  a  rara  avis, 
'^  A  phenix  which  by  fate  ordained  to  save  is  ! " 
They  added  there  had  been  afloat  some  rumours. 
Offspring  of  jealousies  and  grumbling  humours : 
Humours  that  Mibthvun  in  his  task  had  fail'd. 
Which  they,  in  grief  of  heart,  had  much  bewail'd 
For  their  friend's  sake, — ^knowin^  the  Lord's  Anointed 
Would  crush  him  in  his  wrath  if  disappointed. 

The  sage  dedar'd  that  he  had  found  a  wight. 
After  mucJi  toil,  who,  in  the  ring's  despi^^ 
Profess'd  himself  contented  with  his  lot — 
But  added  that  the  Shirt  he  had  not  got. 
^'  Not  got  the  Shirt !— by  Heavens  'tis  barefooed  treason !  "* 
*'  Pause  ere  ye  judge, — and  ponder  well  the  reason: 
To  cure  his  Majesty  I  have  a  plan 
My  loyal  Lords,"  exdaim'd  the  smiling  Miktrtun  : 
''  It  hath  been  taught  me  by  thk  happt  man— 
But  for  his  shirt— by  Alia  J  he't  not  worth  wmJ' 
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Tke  mMmmm  look  9  Vet^  I  hum  wkat  ifottmeam  very  mtMt  tikai  look 


i  m  moilrmnm  thould  haoCy  roiher  tikmn  wh&t  thtyhavegemroifynomh 
Tki  Dmho  of  BmUm^mm  iJSk^ld^)  wmt  a  gaUeol  mm^  mndhoda 
£rooi  deal  thokok  pott tpookofi  Wjfokaky  wot  o  very  gonUolmtm^  amd 
fmd  the  iMemom'look  a$  mmekaoAoJMseqfMaddmf'hmiur^Vofo. 

^  He  inoimeed  U  too  im  Lord  PcierhfroMi^  Lord  Boib^hroko^  Lord 
MimeMmbroke,  the  Duke  tfBoUou^  and  two  or  three  morer 


I  HAFB  chosen  the  above  motto  to 
A  Terj  delicate  subject,  which  in  pru- 
dence I  miffht  let  alone.  I,  however, 
like  the  titte;  and  will  try,  at  least, 
to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 

What  it  is  that  constitutes  the  look 
of  a  gentleman  is  more  easily  felt  than 
described.  We  all  know  it  when  we 
see  it,  but  do  not  know  how  to  ac- 
count for  it,  or  to  explain  in  what  it 
consists.  Cauia  hUet,  re*  ijaea  notis" 
sima.  Ease,  grace,  digmty,  have 
been  given  as  3ie  exponents  and  ex- 
pressive symbols  of  this  look :  but  I 
would  raUier  say,  that  an  habitual 
aelf-possession  determines  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman.  He  shomd 
nave  the  complete  command,  not  on- 
ly over  his  countenance,  but  over  his 
limbs  and  motions.  In  other  words, 
he  should  discover  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner a  voluntary  power  over  his  whole 
bodv,  which,  with  every  inflection  of 
it^  should  be  under  the  controul  of  his 
-wtIL.  It  must  be  evident  that  he 
looks  and  does  as  he  likes,  with- 
out any  restraint,  confusion,  or  awk- 
wardness. He  is,  in  fact,  master  of 
his  person,  as  the  professor  of  any 
art  or  science  is  of  a  particular  instru- 
ment; he  directs  it  to  what  use  he 
pleases  and  intends.  Wherever  this 
power  and  £Eudlity  appear,  we  recog- 
nise the  look  and  deportment  of  the 
fifentleman,— that  is,  of  a  person  who. 
By  his  habits  and  situation  in  life,  and 
hi  his  ordinarv  intercourse  witii  so- 
ciety, has  had  littie  else  to  do  than 
to  study  those  movements,  ^d  that 
carriage  of  the  body,  which  were  ac- 
companied with  most  satisfaction  to 
himself^  and  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  approbation  of  the  beholder. 
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Ease,  it  mi^t  be  observed,  is  noCr 
enough ;  dignity  is  too  much.  There 
must  be  a  certain  retenu,  a  conscious 
decorum,  added  to  the  first,— and 
a  certain  '*  familiarity  oi  regard^ 
quenching  the  austere  countenance 
of  controul,"  in  the  other,  to  answer 
to  our  conception  of  this  character* 
Perhaps,  propriety  is  as  near  a  word 
as  any  to  clenote  the  manners  of  the 
gentieman :  elegance  is  necessary  to 
the  fine  gentleman ;  dignity  is  propec 
to  noblemen ;  and  majesty  to  kings  I 
Wherever  this  constant  and  decent 
subjection  of  the  body  to  the  mind  ie 
visible  in  the  customary  actions  of 
walking,  sitting,  ridinff,  standing, 
speaking,  &c.  we  draw  tne  same  con« 
ausion  as  to  the  person, — ^whatever 
may  be  the  impediments  or  unaviod* 
able  defects  in  the  machine  of  which 
he  has  the  management.  A  man  may 
have  a  mean  or  oosagreeable  exterior, 
may  halt  in  his  gait,  or  have  lost  the 
use  of  half  his  limbs;  and  yet  he  may 
show  this  habitual  attention  to  wh^ 
is  graceful  and  becoming  in  the  use 
he  makes  of  all  the  power  he  has  left, 
— ^  the  "  nice  conduct "  of  the  most 
unpromising  and  impracticable  fi« 
gure.  A  hump-backed  or  deformed 
man  does  not  necessarily  look  like  a 
clown  or  a  mechanic:  on  the  con- 
trary, from  his  care  in  the  adjust* 
ment  of  his  appearance,  and  his  de« 
sire  to  remedy  his  defects,  he,  for  the 
most  part,  acquires  something  of  the 
look  of  a  genUeman.  The  common 
nickname  of  Mv  Lord,  applied  to  such 
persons,  has  allusion  to  this — to  their 
studied  deportment,  and  tacit  resists 
ance  to  vulgar  prejudice.  Lord  Ogle<» 
by,  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage^  i* 


•  Qaeie,  VaKeis,  because  in  anodior  place  it  is  said,  that  «  when  ^  UtUr  cttkewd 
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as  crazy  a  piece  of  elegance  and  re- 
finement^ even  after  he  is  '^  wound 
up  for  the  day^"  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gmed :  yet^  in  the  hands  of  a  genuine 
Sictor,  his  tottering  step,  his  twitches 
of  the  gout^  his  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  youth  and  -  gaiety,  take  *BOthmg 
£rom  the  noMrauuh  He  has  the 
iieal  model  in  his  mind,  resents  his 
deviations  from  it  wHh  proper  horror, 
tecovers  hitnseif  from  any  ungraceM 
action  as  soon  as  pos8U>le;  does  all  he 
can  with  his  limited  means,  and  fails 
in  his  just  pretensioiis,  not  from  in- 
advertence, but  necessity.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  was  almost  bent  double, 
retained  to  the  last  the  look  of  a 
privy-counsellor.  There  was  aH  the 
nrmness  and  dignity  that  could  be 
given  by  the  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance to  so  distorted  and  disabled  a 
trunk.  Sir  Charles  B-nb-ry,  as  he 
iaunters  down  St.  James's-street, 
with  a  large  slouched  hat,  a  lack- 
lustre eye,  and  aquilme  nose,  an  old 
^habby  drab-coloured  coat,  buttoned 
across  his  breast  without  a  cape, — 
with  old  top-boots,  and  his  hands  in 
Ids  waist-coat  or  breeches  pockets, 
.as  if  he  was  strolling  along  nis  own 
ffarden-walks,  or  over  the  turf  at 
Newmarket,  after  having  made  his 
hets  secure,^presents  nothing  very 
dazzling,  or  graced,  or  dignmed  to 
the  imagination;  though  you  can 
tell  bifallibly  at  the  first  glance,  or 
even  a  bow-shot  off,   that  he  is  a 

Sntleman  of  the  first  water  (the  same 
at  sixty  years  ago  mariied  the 
beautiful  'Lady  Sarah  L-nn^,  with 
whom  the  king  was  in  love).  What 
is  the  clue  to  this  mystery?  It  is 
evident  that  his  person  costs  him  no 
more  trouble  than  an  oldjglove.  His 
limbs  are,  as  it  were,  left  to  take 
care  of  Uiemselves:  they  move  of 
their  own  accord :  he  does  not  strut 
or  stand  on  tip-toe  to  show 

— — hMPtitt 
His  pcnon  is  above  then  all  f—— 

Tmt  he  seems  to  find  his  own  level, 
imd,  wherever  he  is,  to  slide  into  his 
place  naturally :  he  Isequally  at  home 
waiong  lords  or  gamblers:  nothing 
can  discompose  hlB*fix€fd  serenity  of 
look  and  purpose:  there' is  no  mark 
Of  superciliousness  about  him,  nor 
does  It  appear  as  if  afty  thing  could 
«ieet  his  eye  to  startle  or  throw  him 
«ff  his  guard :  he  neither  avoids  nor 
courts  nodce;  but  the  archaism  of  his 


dress  may  be  understood  to  denote  a 
lingering  partiality  for  the  costume 
of  the  last  age,  and  something  like  a 
prescriptive  contempt  for  the  finery 
of  this.  The  old  one-eyed  Duke  of 
Queensbury  is  another  example  that 
I  Aiffht  ^uotfe :  as  h6  sat  ui  his  bow« 
window  m  Piccadilly,  erect  and  ema- 
ciated, he  seemed  like  a  nobleman 
framed  and  glazed,  or  a  well-drefl»ed 
mummy  of  the  court  of  George  II ! 

We  have  few .  of  thase  precious 
speciBiens  of  the  gentleman  or  nobk>- 
man-look  now  remaining :  other  con- 
siderations  have  set  aside  the  exclu- 
sive importance  of  the  character,  and, 
of  course,  the  jealous  attention  to  tlie 
outward  expression  of  it.  When 
we  oftenest  meet  with  it  now-a-dajt, 
is,  perhaps,  in'  the  butlers  in  old  B^ 
ndbes,  or  the  valets,  and  "  gentle- 
men's gentlemen,"  in  the  yoouM: 
branches.  The  sleek  pursy  grovt^ 
of  the  one  answers  to  the  stately  air 
of  some  of  their  quondam  masters; 
and  the  flippancy  and  finerv  of  our 
old-fashioned  beaux,  having  been  d» 
carded  by  the  heirs  to  the  title  and 
estate,  have  been  retained  by  thdr 
lacqueys.    The  late  Admiral  Byron 

i'l  have  heard  N—  say)  had  a  hut' 
er,  or  steward,  who,  from  constant 
1y  observing  his  master,  had  so  learn- 
ed to  mimic  him — the  look,  the  maa- 
ner,  the  voice,  the  bow  were  so  alike 
—he  was  so  "  subdued  to  the  rm 

Snality  of  his  lord  "-—that  It  was  d£ 
cult  to  distinguish  them  apart.  Ow 
modem  footmen,  as  we  see  fhtm 
fluttering  and  lounging  in  lobbies,  or 
at  the  doors  of  ladies'  carriages,  be- 
dizened in  lace  and  powder,  with 
ivory-headed  cane  and  embroidered 
gloves,  give  one  the  only  idea  of  the 
fine  gentlemen  of  former  periods,  as 
they  are  still  occasionally  represented 
on  the  stage ;  and  indeed  our  theatri- 
cal heroes,  who  top  such  parts,  mi^it 
be  supposed  to  have  copied,  as  a 
last  resource,  from  the  heroes  of  the 
shouldeiknot  We  also  sometimes 
meet  with  a  straggluig  personation 
of  this  character,  got  up  in  common 
life  from  pure  romantic  enthusiasm, 
and  on  absolutely  ideal  principles. 
I  recollect  a  well-grown,  comely  ha- 
berdasher, who  made  a  practice  of 
walking  every  dav  from  Bishop's- 
gate-street  to  Pall-mall  and  Bond- 
street,  with  the  undaunted  air  and 
strut  of  a  general-officer ;  and  also  a 
prim  undertaker,  who  regularly  i 
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dered  lii»  person^  wheiMrer  the  wea- 
llier  -would  permit,  from  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  Camb«rwell  into  the  fa- 
vourite promeniMles  of  the  city,  with  a 
ndncinff  gait  that  would  have  become 
a  gen&man-iisher  of  the  black-rod. 
vV^at  a  strange  infatuation  to  live  in 
a  dream  of  bem^  taken  for  what  one 
is  not, — ^in  deceiving  others^  and  at 
tiie    sanie   time   ourselves;   for,  fio 
doubt, .  these  persons  belieted  that 
ihej  thus  appeared"  to  the  world  in 
their  true  cnaracters,  and  th&t  their 
assumed  pretensions  did  no  more  than 
justice  to  their  real  merits ! 

Urcav  makes  the  maoy  aad  was*  06  it  the 

wDoiri 
Tkft  Id*  is  all  bm  leather  aiul  pEvn^fU. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  admire 
tlds  look  of  a  gentleman,  more  when 
It  rises  from  the  level  of  common' 
Hfe,  aod  bears  the  stamp  of  intel- 
lect, than  when  i^  is  formed  out  of 
the  mould  of  adventitious  circum- 
stances. I  think  more  highly  of  Wy- 
cherley  than  I  do  of  Lord  Hinchin- 
broke,  for  looking  like  a  lord.  In  the 
one,  it  was  the  enect  of  native  genius, 
grace,  and  spirit ;  in  the  other>  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  pride  or  cus- 
tam.  A  visitor  complimenting  Vol- 
taire on  the  growth  and  flourishing 
condition  of  some  trees  in  his  grounds' 
«  Aye,"  swd  the  French  wit,  «  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do !  **  A  lord 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  like  a 
lord:  our  comic  poet  had  sometiiing 
else  to  do,  and  did  it !  * 

Thouffh  the  disadvantages  of  nature 
or  accident  do  not  act  as  obstacles 
to  the  look  of  a  gentleman,  those  of 
education  and  empfoymeat  do,  A 
shoe-maker,  who  is  bent  in  two  over 
hh  daily  task ;  taylor,  who  sits 
Cfoss-legged  all  day ;  a  ploughman, 
who  wears  dog-^hoes  over  the  fur^ 
rowed  miry  soil,  and  can  hardly  drag 
Us  feet  after  hun :  a  scholar,  who 
has  pored  all  his  Hfe  over  books, — 
are  not  likely  to  possess  that  natural 
freedom  and  tase,  or  to  pay  that 
strict  attention  to  personal  appear- 
ances, that  the  look  of  a  gentleman 
In^es.  I  miffht  add,  that  a  man- 
omliner  behind  a  counter^  who  is 
conqielled  to  show  every  mark  of 
eonmlaisance  to  his  customers,  but 
hMly  expects  common  civility  from 
thSm  in  retum;  or  a  sherijQP's  officer. 


who  has  a'consdousness  of  power,  but, 
none  of  good-will  to  or  fit)m  any* 
body,— are  emially  remote  from  the 
beau  ideal  of  tnis  character.  A  man' 
who  is  awkward  from  bashfulness  ir 
a  cbwn, — as  one  who  is  showing  off 
a*  number  of  impertinent  airs  an^* 
graces  at  every  tnm  is  a  coxcomb^ 
or  an'  upstart*  Mere  awkwardness; 
or  rusticity  of  behaviour,  may  arisen 
either  from  want  of  presence  of  mind 
in  the  company  of  our  betters y  (the 
commonest  hind  goes  about  his  re^* 
gular  business  without  any  of  the 
mauvaite  konie,^ — ^from  a  denciency  of 
breeding  (as  it  is  called)  in  not  having 
been  taught  certain  fashionable  ac« 
domplishments-— or  frt>m  unremitting 
Apphcation  to  certain  sorts  of  me- 
(manical  labour,  unfitdng  the  body 
for  general  or  indifferent  uses.  (TTuit 
vnl^rity  which  proceeds  from  a  to^ 
tal  disregard  of  decorum,  and  want 
of  careful  controul  over  the  Afferent 
actions  of  the  body — sif^h  as  loud 
speaking,  boisterous  gesticulations^ 
&c, — is  rather  rudeness  and  violence 
tiian  awkwardness,  or  uneasy  re^ 
straint^  Now  the  gentleman  is  free 
from  au  these  *  causes  of  ungracefrd 
demeanour.  He  is  independent  in 
his  circumstances,  and  is  used  to  en- 
ter into  society  on  equal  terms ;  he* 
18  taught  the  modes  of  address,  and 
forms  of  courtesy,  most  commonly 
practised,  and  most  proper  to  ingra- 
tiate him  into  the  good  opinion  of 
£hose  he  associates  with;  and  he  is 
reHeved  from  the  necessity  of  follow* 
ing  any  of  those  laborious  trades,  ot 
Cfulings,  which  cramp,  strain,  and 
distort  the  human  frame.  He  is  not 
bound  to  do  any  one  earthly  thing ; 
to  use  any  exertion,  or  put  himself 
in  any  posture,  that  is  not  perfectly 
easy  and  graceful,  affreeable  and  be« 
coming.  Neither  is  he  at  present  re- 
quired to  excel  in  any  art  or  8cience> 
game  or  exercise.     He  is  supposed 

Qualified  to  dance  a  minuet,  not  to 
ance  on  the  tight  rope — to  stand 
npri^t,  not  to  stand  on  his  headJ 
He  has  only  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces^ 
Alcibiades  threw  away  a  fliite,  be- 
cause the  playing  on  it  discomposed 
his  features.  TAe  the  fine  gentle^ 
man  out  of  the  common  boftrdii^ 
school  or  drawing-room  accompDra- 
ments,  and  set  h&n  to  any  ruder  or 
more  difficult  task,  and  he  will  Inake^ 


•  "Wfe^edef  wa»  a  g»eat  favourite  with  the  Duchess  of  Clardand* 
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but  a  tony  figure.  Ferdinand  in  the 
Tempesty  w£ui  he  is  put  by  Pros- 
pero  to  cany  logs  of  wood,  does  not 
strike  us  as  a  very  herolcal  character^ 
though  he  loses,  nothing  of  the  king^s 
aon.  If  a  young  gallant  of  the  first 
fiuhion  were  asked  to  shoe  a  horse^ 
^  hdd  a  plough^  or  fell  a  tree^  he 
would  make  a  very  awkward  busi- 
ness of  the  first  experiment  I  saw 
«  set  of  young  nayal  officers,  yery 
genteel-lookinff  young  men,  playing 
at  rackets  not  lonff  ago,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  descru>e  the  uncouthness 
of  their  motions,  and  unaccountable 
contriyances  for  hitting  the  ball. — 
Bomething  efieminate  as  well  as  com- 
mon-place, then,  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  gentleman:  he  is  a 
little  of  the  peitt-maUre  in  his  preten- 
sions. He  IS  only  graceful  and  ac- 
complished in  those  things  to  which 
be  has  paid  almost  his  whole  atten- 
tion,—-such  as  the  carriage  of  his 
body,  and  adjustment  of  his  dress; 
and  to  which  he  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  scale  of  society  to 
attract  the  idle  attention  of  others. 

A  man's  manner  of  presenting  him- 
self in  company  is  but  a  superficial 
test  of  his  real  qualifications.    Ser- 
jeant Atkinson,  we  are  assured  by 
Fieldinfl^,  would  haye  marched,  at  the 
bead  of  his  platoon,  up  to  a  masked 
battery,  with  less  apprehension  than 
be  came  into  a  room  full  of  pretty 
women.    So  we  may  sometimes  see 
persons  look  foolish  enough  on   en- 
tering a  party,  or  returning  a  saluta- 
tion,  who  instantly  feel  Siemselyes 
at  home,  and  recoyer  all  their  self- 
possession,  as  soon  as  any  of  that  sort 
of  conyersation  beghis  from  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  company  retire  in 
the  extremest  trepidation,  lest  they 
should  betray  theur  ignorance  or  in- 
capacity. A  high  spirit  and  stubborn 
pnde  are  often  accompanied  with  an 
unprepossessing  and  unpretendmg  ap- 
pearance. The  greatest  heroes  do  not 
show  it  by  their  looks. — There  are 
indiyiduals  of  a  neryous  habit,  who 
liiight  be  said  to  abhor  their  own  per- 
sons, and  to  startle  at  their  own  ap- 
pearance, as  the  peacock  tries  to  hide 
Its  legs.    They  are  always  shy,  im- 
«omfortable,  restless;  and  all  their  ac- 
tions are,  in  a  manner,  at  cross-pur- 
poses   with    themselyes.     This,    of 
course,  destroys  the  look  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  from  the  want  of  ease  and  self- 
ccifidence.  There  is  another  sort  who 


haye  too  much  negligence  of  manneE 
and  contempt  for  formal  punctilios^ 
They  take  their  full  swing  hi  what- 
eyer  they  a^  about,  and  mdce  it  seem 
almost  necessary  to  get  out  of  their 
way.— Perhaps  something  of  this  bold^ 
licentious,  sloyenly,  lounging  charao 
ter  may  be  objected  by  a  fastidious 
eye  to  the  appearance  of  Lord  C  i> 
It  might  be  said  of  him,  witbout 
disparagement,  that  he  looks  mors 
like  a  lord  than  like  a  gentleman. 
We  see  nothing  petty  or  finical,  as« 
suredly,— nothing  hard-bound  or  reiiw 
ed-in,— but  a  flowing  outline,  a  broad, 
free  style.  He  sits  in  the  House  s£ 
Commons,  with  ids  hat  slouched  oyer 
his  forehead,  and  a  sort  of  stoop  in 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  cowered  oyer 
his  antagonists,  like  a  bird  of  prey 
oyer  its  quarry,— '^  hatching  ymn  enw 

Sires."  There  is  an  irregular  gran- 
eur  about  him,  an  unwieldy  power, 
loose,  disjointed,  "  yoluminous  and 
yast," — coiled  up  hi  the  folds  of 
its  own  purposes,— cold,  death-like, 
smooth,  and  smiling, — that  is  neitbec 
quite  at  ease  with  itself,  nor  safe  for 
others  to  approach!  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
a  jewel  of  a  man.  He  adyances  into 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
head  erect,  and  his  best  foot  fore* 
most.  The  star  sparkles  on  his 
breast,  and  the  carter  is  seen  bound 
tight  below  his  knee.  It  might  be 
thought  that  he  still  trod  a  measure 
on  soft  carpets,  and  was  surrounded, 
not  only  by  spiritual  and  temporal 
lords,  but 

Stores  of  ladies,  irbme  bri^t  eyes 
Rain  infiuenee,  and  judge  the  pria& 

The  chiyalrous  spirit  that  shines 
through  him,  the  air  of  gallantry 
in  his  personal  as  well  as  rheto- 
rical appeals  to  the  House,  glances  a 
partial  lustre  on  the  Woolsack  as  be 
addresses  it;  and  makes  LordErskine 
raise  his  sunken  head  from  a  dream 
of  transient  popularity.  His  heedless 
yanity  throws  itself  unblushingly  oa 
the  unsuspecting  candour  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  rayishes  mute  admiration. 
You  would  almost  guess  of  this  noble* 
man,  beforehand  t&it  he  was  a  Mar* 
quis — something  hi^iei;  than  an  Earl, 
and  less  important  than  a  Duke.  Na* 
ture  has  just  fitted  hkn  for  the  nlcbe 
he  fills  in  the  scale  ofrank  or  title.  Re 
is  a  finished  miniature  picture  set  in 
brilliants :  hotd  C  mi^^t  be 
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'ebaxpBstd  to  a  loose  tketcstt  in  dSi,  not 
iHTopa^  bung'.  The  character  of  the 
cue  18  ease^  o£  the  other  elegance.— 
Seganc«  ia  aometiung  more  than 
eaae  ;  it  ia  more  than  a  freedom  from 
alrkwardness  or  reatraint.  It  im*- 
pHes^  I  coBceire^  a  precision,  a  po- 
^t,  a  sparkling  effect,  snirited,  yet 
delicate^  wliich  is  perfectly  exempli- 
fied in  Lord  WeUedey's  face  and  fi- 
gure. 

'  The  greatest  contrast  to  tliis  little 
-fively  nc^leman,  was  the  late  Lord 
-tStanliope.  Tall  above  his  peers,  he 
presented  an  appearance  something 
•between  a  Patagonian  chief  and  one 
of  the  Long  Parliament  With  his 
long  black  hair,  unkempt  and  wild — 
Ida  blade  clothes,  lank  features, 
strange  antics,  aiid  screaming  voice, 
lie  was  the  Orson  of  debate. 

A  Satyr  that  comes  stanngfrom  the  woods. 
Cannot  at  fint  qieak  like  an  orator.* 

Yet  he  was  both  an  orator  and  a.  wit 
in  his  way.  His  harangaes  were  an 
«dd  juinlile  of  locic  and  mechanics, 
43f£  the  statutes  at  £u^  and  Joe  Miller 
jeata,  of  stem  principle  and  sly  hu- 
mour, of  shrewdness  and  absurdity, 
•cf  method  and  madness.  What  is 
more  extraordinary,  he  was  an  ho- 
nest man.  He  particularly  delight- 
ed in  hia  eccentric  onsets,  to  make 
banroc  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  ''  I 
^e,"  said  he,  ''  to  argue  with  one 
c£  my  lords  the  bidiops  ;  and  the 
reason  why  I  do  so  is,  that  I  ge- 
neralhr  have  the  best  of  the  ami- 
ment.  He  was  altogether  a  di&r- 
ent  man  from  Lord  JSldon ;  yet  hb 
Icffdship  *'  gave  him  good  oeiflades," 
aa  he  br<^  a  jest,  or  argued  a  moot- 
point,  and,  while  he  spoke,  smiles, 
roguish  twinkles,  glittered  in  his 
^e. 

The  look  of  the  gentleman,  ^'  the 
noUeman-look,"  is  httle  else  than  the 
reflection  of  the  looks  of  the  world. — 
We  smile  at  those  .who  smile  upon 
na:  we  are  gracious  to  those  who 
pay  their  court  to  us:  we  naturally 
acquire  confidence  and  ease  when  all 
goes  weH  with  us,  when  we  are  en- 
couraged by  the  flatteries  of  fortune, 
~  mad  the  good  opinion  of  toankind.  A 
whde  street  bowing  regularly  to  a 
nan  every  time  he  rides  out,  may 
teach  him  how  to  pull  off  his  hat  in 
tetum,  without  siq>posing  a  particu- 
lar feniua  for  bowmg  (more  than  for 


\  or  any  thiiu^  dae)  bom  fci 
family.  It  has  been  observed 
that  persons  who  sit  for  tiieir  pictures 
improve  the  character  of  their  ceun« 
tenances,  fit>m  the  desire  they  have 
to  procure  the  most  favourable  re^ 
presentation  of  themselves.  ^^Tell 
me,  pray  good  Mr.  Smu-k,  when  ymi 
come  to  the  eyes,  that  I  maj  call  up 
a  look,"  says  the  Alderman's  wife, 
in  Footers  Farce  of  Taste.  Ladies 
grow  handsome  by  looking  at  them* 
selves  in  the  glass,  and  heightening 
the  agreeable  airs  and  expression  of 
features  they  so  much  admire  there. 
So  the  fovourites  of  fortune  adjust 
themselves  in  the  a^ass  of'fruhion^ 
and  the  flattering  illusions  of  public 
opinion.^Again,  the  expression  of 
mce  in  the  genUeman,  or  thorough- 
bred  man  of  the  wcnrld,  is  not  that  of 
refinement  so  much  as  of  flexibility  ; 
of  sensibility  or  enthuriasm,  so  much 
as  of  indifference: — it  argues  pre* 
sence  of  mind,  rather  than  enlarge* 
ment  of  ideas.  In  this  it  differs  from. 
the  heroic  and  philosophical.  Instead 
of  an  intense  unity  of  purpose,  wound 
up  to  some  great  occasion,  it  is  dis* 
sipated  and  frittered  down  into  a 
number  of  evanescent  expressions,  fitt- 
ed for  every  varie^  oi  unimportant 
occurrences:  instead  of  the  expansion 
of  general  thought  or  intellect,  you 
trace  duefly  the  little,  trite,  cautious, 
moveable  Imes  of  conscious,  but  con* 
cealed  self-complacency.  If  Ra^ 
phael  had  painted  St  Paul  as  a'gen* 
tleman,  wnat  a  figure  he  would  have 
made  of  the  ^at  Apostle  of  the  Gen* 
tiles— occupied  with  itself,  not  carri- 
ed away,  raised,  mantling  with  his 
subject— insinuating  his  doctrines 
into  his  audience,  not  launching  them 
from  him  with  the  tongues  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  with  fiery  zeal 
scorching  his  looks !  *—  Gentlemen 
luckily  can  afford  to  sit  for  their  own 
portraits:  painters  do  not  trouble 
them  to  sit  as  studies  for  history.— 
What  a  difference  is  there  in  this  re* 
spect  between  a  Madona  of  Ra* 
phael,  and  a  lady  of  fashion,  evetl  by 
Vandyke:  the  one  refined  and  ele* 
vated,  the  other  light  and  txWktg, 
with  no  emanation  of  soul,  no  depth 
of  feeling,— each  arch  expression 
playing  on  the  surface,  and  passing 
into  any  other  at  pleasure,— no  one 
thought  havmg  its  full  sccme,  but 
checked  by  some  other,— softi  care* 


*  BoseoBBmon's  TxaDdation  of  Hssaos'i  Art  of  Poetry. 


TttikrSVk 


Sim^ 


9m,  ja^bmn,  pleaaod,  afitoted,  &>- 
niable!  The  rrenok  physiognomy 
k^more  tut  up  and  subdividdl  into 
p«|^  linei^  wad  sharp  angles  than 
tmf'  other :  it  does  not  want  for  sub- 
tktyj  or  an  air  of  gentility,  which 
last  it  often  has  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gr«ey— but  it  is  the  most  unpoetical 
aiid  the  least  picturesque  of  all  others. 
-—I,  cannot  explain  what  1  mean  by 
this  TiBiriable  telegraphic  machinery 
o£  polite  expression  better  than  by 
9m  envious  allusion.  IS^very  one  by 
walking  the  streets  of  London  (or 
aay,  other  populous  city)  acqiures  a 
wirik  wluc^  IS  easily  mstinguished 
.  fimn  that  of  strangers ;  a  quick  flexi- 
liility  of  movenaent,  a  smart  jerk,  an 
Mpjuring  and  confident  tread,  and  an 
»kt  as  if  determined  to  keep  the  line 
^. march;  but  for  all  that,  there  is 
«0t'muoh  grace  or  grandeur  in  this 
Ideal  strut :  you  see  the  person  is  not 
acoimtry  bumpkin,  but  yon  would 
■ot  aay,  he  is  «  hero  or  a  sa^e,  be- 
cause he  is  a  cockney.  So  it  is  in 
jUMinsinE^  throuffh  the  artificial  and 
wckly  peopled  scenes  of  life.  You 
gfl^  the  look  of  a  man  of  the  world : 
you  mb  off  the  pedant  and  the  clown; 
tout  you  do- not  make  much  progress 
jft^jnotdom  or  virtue,  or  in  the  charac- 
ttffiatic  eTpiemiaa  of  either. 

The  character  of  a  gentleman  (I 
t«ia  it)  may  be  explained  nearly 
tkiU9t — A  blackguard  (tm  vaiirten,) 
lata  fellow  who  does  not  care  whom 
lia  ofiends;  a  clown  is  a  blockhead 
mAu)  does  not  know  when  he  ofiends: 
aifff  Btlemao  is  one  who  understands 
aaa  shows  every  mark  of  deference 
t0  Oka  claims  of  self4ove  in  others, 
aad  exacts  it  in  return  from  them. 
PloKtenebs,  and  the  pretensions  to  the 
character  in  qqestbn,  have  reference 
afaaost  entirdy  to  this  reciprocal  ma^ 
pUeatation  of  good-will  and  good 
OpiDioii  towards  each  other  in  cMual 
aooiety.  Morality  regulate^  our  sen- 
timants  and  conduct  as  they  have  a 
connection  with  ultimate  and  impot^- 
taot  consequences  :-^Manners,  pro- 
ffrfy  speaking,  regulate  our  words 
aod  actions  in  the  routine  of  personal 
lalarcourse.  They  have  litne  to  do 
wkh  real  kmdness  of  intention,  or 
piaodcal  services,  or  disinterested 
■acrtfices  ;  but  th^  put  on  the  garb, 
aad  mock  the  appearance  of  these,  in 
aider  to^  pi)Bvent  a  breach  of  the 
ppiioc,  and  to  smooth  and  varaish 
orer  the  discordant  materials,  when 
ai^  number  of  individuals  ace  bcat^t 


in^oantact  tofptbar.  Tha 
tk>nal  compact  of  good  mannandoag 
not  reach  beyoi^d  the., moment  aad 
the  company.  Sav,  for  instance,  that 
the  rabble,  the  labouring:  and 
trious  part  of  the .  community, 
taken  up  with  supplying  their 

wants,   and  pminff  over  tiieir 

hardships,— scrambling  for  whattha|r 
can  get,  and  not  refintm^  on  anf  of 
their  pleasures,  or  troubling  then^ 
selves  tdiout  the  fastidious  ptttemaooa 
of  others :  again,  there  are  philoag  ■ 
phers  who  are  busied  in  the  porsvit 
of  truth,— or  patriots  who  are  active 
for  the  good  of  their  country;  but 
here,  we  will  suppose,  are  a.jmraid 
of  peoi^  got  toaether  who  havmg.  »• 
serious  wants  of  their  own,  with  let- 
sure  and  independence,  aadxariaif 
little  about  abetcact  truth .  or  prack 
tical  utility,  are  met  for  no  mor* 
<tal  purpose  but  to  say,  and  to  do  aH 
maimer  of  obliging  things,  to  pay 
the  greatest  poesiole  respect,  and 
show  the  most  delicate  and  fiAtUmg 
attentions  to  one  another.  The  pa* 
litest  set  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  ia 
the  world  can  do  no  moia  than  tUab 
The  laws  that  regulate  thia 
of  artificial  and  fantastic  society  i 
conformable  to  its  ends  aad^oofiB. 
The  fine  gentleman  or  lady  must  ao^ 
on  any  account,  say  a  rude  thing  ta 
the  pefsoos  presmt,  but  you  laa^ 
turn  them  into  the  utaiost  ridioala 
the  instant  they  are  gone :  nay,  not 
to  do  so  is  sometiflMs  conaideffed  aa 
an  indirect  slight  to  the  partv  that 
remains.  You  must  compuDMnt 
your  bitterest  foe  to  his  face,  and  may 
slander  your  dearest  friend  behind  hia 
back.  The  last  may  be  immoral,  bat 
it  is  not  unmannerly.  The  gallant 
maintains  his  title  to  this  charadec 
by  treating  every  woman  he  maeta 
Wkh  the  same  marked  and  imremit- 
ting  attention  as  if  she  was  hit  mi»* 
tress :  the  courtier  treats  every  flnaa 
wkh  the  same  professions  of  < 
and  kindness  as  if  he  was  an  j 
plice  with  him  in  some  plot  i  _ 
mankind.  Of  course,  these  piafiMi 
sions,  made  only  to  please,  fo^  fo 
nothing  in  practice.  To  insiat  aa 
thera  afterwards  al  literal  obli|[aii 
tione,  would  be  to  betmy  an  igaa^ 
ranoe  of  this  kind  of  mteriude,  or 
masqaeradiug  in  real  iife»  To  mitt 
your  friend  at  play  is  notinoanaiataiit 
with  the  character  of.  a  geittlnaiait 
and  a  man  of  honour,  if  it  is  done 
iHyth.civility;  though  to  warn  him  c^ 


T^tiUmf^Jhs 


hk  danger,  80  as  to  imply  a  donbt 
of  bit  ludgment,  or  intenerence  with 
big  wUl,  wouid  be  to  subject  your* 
aelf  to  be  run  tkrougk  the  body  with 
«  sword.  It  is  that  which  wounds 
the  sdf-lore  of  the  individual  that  is 
offensiFe— that  which  flatters  it  that 
is  welcome — however  salutary  the 
one,  or  howeVer  fatal  the  other  may 
be.  A  habit  of  plain-speakinf  is  to- 
tally contrary  to  the  tone  oi  good- 
breedii^.  You  must  prefer  the  opi- 
nion of  the  company  to  your  own, 
and  even  to  truth.  I  doubt  whether 
a  f^tleman  must  not  be  of  the  esta- 
bhshed  church,  and  a  Tory.  A  true 
caralier  can  only  be  a  martyr  to  the 
fashion.  A  Whig  lord  appears  to  me 
as  great  an  anomaly  as  a  patriot- 
king.  A  sectary  is  sour  and  unsoci- 
able. A  philosopher  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  He  is  in  the  clouds, 
and  had  better  not  be  let  down  on  the 
floor  in  a  basket,  to  play  the  block- 
bead.  He  is  sure  to  commit  himself  in 
good  conmany— ^«ad  by  dealing  al- 
ways in  abstractions,  and  driving  at 
generalities,  to  offend  against  the  tm-ee 
proprieties  of  time,  place,  and  person. 
Authors  are  angry,  loud,  and  vehe- 
ment in  argument:  the  man  of  more 
refined  breeding,  who  has  been  '^  all 
tranqiullity  and  smiles,"  goes  away, 
and  tries  to  ruin  the  ant^onist  whom 
he  could  not  vanquish  in  a  dispute^— 
The  manners  of  a  court,  and  of  po- 
lished life,  are  by  no  means  down* 
light,  strait^orward,  but  die  con- 
trary. They  have  something  drama- 
tic in  them ;  each  person  plays  an 
assumed  part;  the  afiected,  over- 
strained politeness,  and  suppression 
of  real  sentiment,  lead  to  concealed 
irony,  and  the  spirit  of  satire  and 
raillery ;  and  hence  we  may  account 
for  the  perfection  of  the  genteel  co«> 
medy  of  the  century  before  the  last, 
when  poets  mingfod  in  the  court-oir^ 
des^  and  took  their  cue  from  the 

Skndid  ring 
^  mimic  tutesmen  and  thib  marry  Ung. 
The  essence  of  this  sort  of  conv«r«* 


sation  and  intercourse,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage,  has  somehow  since  eva- 
porated ;  the  disguises  of  royalty, 
nobility,  gentry  have  been  in  some 
measure  seen  through :  we  have  in- 
dividually become  <<  little  import- 
ance, compared  wit)i  greater  objects, 
in  the  eyes  of  our  neiglu>ours,  and  even 
in  our  own:  abstract  topics,  not  per- 
sonal pretensions,  are.  the  order  of 
the  day;  so  that  wfakt  remains  of 
the  character  we  have  been  talking 
of,  is  chiefly  exotic  and  provincial,  anS 
may  be  seen  still  flourishing  in  coun- 
try places,  in  a  wholesome,  vegeta- 
ble state  of  decay. 

A  man  may  have,  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  without  having  the  look^ 
and  he  may  have  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  in  a  more  abstracted  point 
of  view,  without  the  manners.  The 
feriings  of  a  gefttleman,  in  this  innate 
sense,  only  denote-  a  more  refined 
humimtty'-*a  spirit  delicate  in  itself, 
and  unwilling  to  ofiend>  either  in  the 
giieatest  or  the  smallest -things.  This 
may  be  coupled  with  absence  of 
mind,  with  ignorance  of  forms,  and 
frequent  blunders.  But  the  will  is 
good.  The  spring  of  gentle  offices 
and  true  refi^ards  is  untainted.  A 
person  of  this  stamp  blu^es  at  an 
impropriety  he  was  guiltv  of  twenty 

Sears  before,  though  he  is,  perhapg, 
aUe  to  repeat  it  to-morrow.  He 
never  forgives  himself  for  even  a  slip 
of  the-  tongue,  that  implies  an  as- 
sumption of  superiority  over  any 
one^  In  proportion  to  the  concessions 
nrade  to  him,  he  lowers  his  demands. 
He  gives  the  wall  to  a  beggar:* 
but  does  not  always  bom  to  freat 
men.  This  class  of  character  nave 
been  called  "  God  Almighty's  gentle- 
men."   There  are  not  a  ff'eat  many 

of  them.  The  late  G D was 

one; — for  we  understand  "that  that 
gentieman  was  not  able  to  survive 
some  ill-disposed  person's  having  as- 
serted of  him,  that  he  had  mistaken 
Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  author  of 
Waverley.—  T, 


*  The  writer  of  tMi  «iticfe  oocasmrm  Prince oT  tht  BloMLpaU  off  Ui  hat  to  evcsy 
one  in  the  street,  till  he  came  to  the  haggwrnmn  tbatswqptths  ooasng.  This  was  a 
niee  ^itinction.  Fardier,  it  was  a  distiDction  that  the  writer  of  this  aiticU  would  not 
make  to  be  a  Prfaiee  of  die  Blood.  Perhaps,  however,  a  question  might  be  started  in 
flie  manner  of  Moots^e,  whether  the  he£px  did  notpull  off  his  hatin^ujlity  of  ask- 
ing ihtritf ,  and  not  as  a  mark  of  respect:  Now  a  Pittice  may  dedibe  gmng  charity^ 
thoi^  he  isokfiged'tirTetiim  a  etfeity.-  If  he  does  not,  he  may  be'treaied  widi  dis- 
r<»pectaaoflnrtime^aadtbrtk«ialttistivhaiabS<mdtapiwrint>-  Aay  othvper- 
son  might  set  up  inch  a  fiys,  bat  the,  psissa  towboma  whok  stxcui  had  iyeen  bowing 
jast  before. 


J%e  Rainifow,  S^e.  E!'*'^ 


WITHEBBD  VIOLETS. 

Lovo  years  haye  pass'd,  pak  flowers,  trnoe  jotat 
Were  cuU'd  ana  giyen  in  brightest  bloom, 

Bj  one  whose  eye  eclipsed  your  blue. 
Whose  breath  was  like  your  own  perfume. 

Looff  years !  but,  though  your  bloom  be  gone> 
The  fragrance  which  your  freshness  shed 

Sonriyes,  as  memory  liiu^ers  on 
When  all  that  bless'd  its  birth  haye  fled. 

Thus  hues  and  hopes  will  pass  away — 
Thus  youth,  and  bloom,  and  bliss,  depart  r 

Oh !  what  is  left  when  these  decay  ? 
The  foded  leaf— the  wither'd  heart ! 


8epi.1». 


THE  RAINBOW. 


Thb  eyening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the  trees, 
Play'd  the  sunshine  and  rain-drcMis,  the  birds  and  the  breeze^ 
The  landscape,  outstretchmg  m  loyeliness,  lay 
On  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May. 

For  the  Queen  of  the  Spring,  as  she  pass'd  down  the  yale. 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale; 
And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gaye  joy  to  the  hours. 
And  flush  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  flowers. 

The  skies,  like  a  banner  in  sunset  unroU'd, 
O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendour  of  azure  and  gold  i 
But  one  cloud  at  dbtance  rose  dense,  and  increased. 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touch'd  the  zenith,  and  east. 

We  gazed  on  the  scenes,  while  around  us  they  glow'd. 
When  a  yision  of  beauty  appear'd  on  the  cloud ; — 
'Twas  not  like  the  Sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  yiew. 
Nor  the  Moon  that  rolls  nightly  through  star-light  and  blue* 

Like  A  Spirit,  it  came  in  the  yan  of  the  storm  ! 
And  the  eye,  and  the  heart,  hail'd  its  beautiful  form  ; 
For  it  loord  not  seyere,  like  an  Angel  of  Wrath, 
But  its  garment  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  path. 
In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood. 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood  ; 
And  riyer,  field,  village,  and  woodlands  grew  bright. 
As  conscious  they  gave  and  afforded  delight. 

'Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence ;  bent  in  His  hand» 
Whose  grasp  at  Creation  the  Universe  spann'd ; 
'Twas  the  presence  of  God,  in  a  symbol  sublime  ; 
His  Vow  from  the  Flood  to  the  exit  of  Tune ! 

Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads. 
When  storms  are  his  chariot,  and  lightnings  his  steeds  ; 
The  black  clouds  his  banner  of  vengeance  unfurl'd. 
And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-stncken  world  ;*-« 

In  the  breath  of  his  presence  when  thousands  expire. 

And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  bum  with  fire  ; 

And  the  sword,  and  the  plague-spot  with  death  strew  the  plains 

And  vultures,  and  wolves,  are  the  graves  of  the  sUin  ^^ 

Not  such  was  that  Rainbow,  that  beautiful  one ! 
Whose  arch  was  refiractioD,  its  key-stone— the  Sun  ; 


IMI.3  SomeU 

A  Tv^jikm  it  seemM  wlndk  tbe  Deity  tprBotd, 
And  Justice  and  Mercy  oiet  there^  and  embraced. 

Awldle^  and  it  sweetly  bent  oyer  the  gloom^ 
I&e  Loye  o'er  a  deatn-ooudi^  or  Hope  o'er  tkt  tomb; 
Then  left  the  dark  scene^  whence  it  slowly  retiree^ 
Am  Loye  had  just  yanish'd^  or  Hope  had  expired. 

I  gaz'd  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song  ;-— 
To  aU  who  beheld  it  diese  yerses  bdoaff^ 
Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord ! 
£acn  full  heart  expanded^ — grew  warm^ — and  adored  ! 

Like  a  yisit— the  conyerse  of  friends— or  a  day. 
That  Bow  from  my  sig^  pass'd  for  ever  away ; 
Like  that  yisit,  that  conyerse,  that  day— to  my  hearty 
That  Bow  from  remembrance  can  neyer  depart. 

'TIS  a  picture  in  memory  distinctly  defined. 

With  tne  strong,  and  unperiddng  colours  ci  muid  ; 

A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  controul, 

Bdteld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  souL 


SONNET. 

It  is  not  that  she  moyeth  like  a  queen, 
(Although  her  graceful  air  I  must  admire ;) 
Nor  that  her  eye  shoots  forth  the  £ftlcon's  fire. 
And  yet  her  gentle  glance  is  bright  and  keen :) 

Perhaps  IMana's  hair  had  scarcely  been 
Thus  braided ;  nor  the  yoice  of  choiring  bird 
Entirely  thus,  in  old  times,  sweetly  heard. 

When  that  great  huntress  trod  the  forests  green. 


V. 


What  matters  this  ?— To  me  her  eye  is  filfd 
With  radiant  meaning,  and  her  tones  are  dear 
And  soft  as  music,  a  sweet  soul  betraying ; 

And  o'er  her  flushing  cheek  (ah !  sensitiye  child  !) 
Beautiftd  pain  is  seen,  too  often,  playing, 

Ab  though  to  say,  "  Perfection  dwells  not  eyen  here.' 


SONNET, 
Written  in  ike  Woods  ofBolfn  Abbey,  Vork^irer 

There  is  no  loyelier  scene  in  all  the  land.-—  . 
Around  me  £ur  a  green  enchantment  lies. 
Fed  by  the  weeping  of  these  April  skies. 

And  touch'd  by  Fancy's  great  '^  aJil-chanmng  wand." 

Almost  I  expect  to  see  a  lightsome  band 

Come  steding  thro'  the  hazel  boughs,  that  cross 
My  path— or  half--asleep  upon  the  moss 

Some  Satyr,  with  stretch'd  arm,  and  clenched  hand. 

—It  is  a  place  of  beauty :  here,  half  hid 
By  yellowing  ash  and  drooping  aspens,  run 
The  riyer  waters,^— as  to  meet  the  sun; 
And  fii  the  distance,  boiling  in  its  might, 

The  £Eital  fall  is  seen,— the  thundering  strid; 
And  oyer  all  the  morning  blue  and  bright. 

«  The  rifv  (^  WhnliQ  inns  csttwanL 


IMerfrtm  John  (fGrotiU'ioikeEdii€fr*  Zk{T\i 

LINES 

Written  fir  a  Young  LadyU  PockeiBooh,  nur  th^JhAm  qfJSarmifi 
VVIn^^enUsdy)  a  mthabov^  the  Casond^nt, TUol^ 

What  do  I  see  ?  waters  tltat  glide 
Gracefully  slow  where  olives  wave ; 
Thetdoes  on  the  tnoantaii>4ide«- 
A  mound^ — perhaps  the  poet's  grav*. 

What  do  I  hear  ?  an  under-sound 
From  yonder  chasm  that  yawns  helow^ 
Which  darts  a  sl^dder  through  the  grouad; 
And  shakea  the  flowers  that  round  m»  givw» 

'TIs  thus>  when  moments  smoothly  pass^ 
An  hi  ward  trembling  of  the  soul 
Predicts,  with  fatal  trutb,  aks  f 
That  tow'rds  a  ikfM  change  they  rolL 

But  let  me  check  those  thoughts  of  pain. 
That  from  black  memory  take  their  hue. 
For  flowery  hopes  should  deck  the  strain 
That  comes  an  oflering  to  you : — 

Yes— you  shall  tread  those  paths  of  life 
By  which  the  peaceful  streamlets  roam. 
Far  from  the  horrors  of  the  strife 
Where  'gamst  the  dark  rock  strikes  the  foam. 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  O'GROATS'  TO  THE  EDITOR 

ENCLOSING  SFECIMKNS  OF  A  POBK. 

Sib,— -I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  extracts  from  a  new  poem 
which  a  friend  of  mhie  threatens  to  publish,  I  have  penised.the  work,  and 
•hall  only  say  it  treats  upon  every  subject ;  but,  principally,  on  Poetry,-— 
Cnticism,— the  Faiu^^— Nature,— Coleridge,— WaterlooBridge,— Aristotle 
—Walter  Scott,— Youth,— Port  Wme^-^  Author,— Astronomy,— Tom 
Moore,— Botany, — Intoxication,— Manias, — Radicalism, -«  Mr.  Ex-Sheriff 
P--rk-iis,— Sunset, — Chemistry, — and  other  similar  subjects.  My  extract! 
are,  like  tea-pots,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes : — ^but,  if  I  write  a  lonff  proem^ 
my  sheet  will  be  filled, — ^and  I  cannot  afford  a  double  letter  from  this  great 
dBstance.  By  the  way,  'tis  a  pity  you  Magazine  Editors  will  not,  like  other 
tradesmen,  send  travelers  round  the  country  to  solicit  orders  and  commiini-i 
cations ;  a  shilling,  or  eighteen-penny  postage  on  every  commimication,  is  « 
serious  tax  to  a  poor  bard,  and  must  debar  you  from  many  a  choice  article. 

John  (yGroats\ 
Nov.  8^1920. 

19. 
Last  year,  kind  reader,  it  comes  o'er  my  mind 

With  Chemistry  I  was  awhile  quite  thick  ; 
I  broke  retorts  with  decomposing  wind. 

And  burnt  my  house  with  mixtures  pho6phofic> 
And  with  voltaic  batteries  refin'd 

Qold,  silver,  charbon  (AngHc^,  burnt  stick) 
But  now  my  folly's  chaug'd— I'd  have  you  know  it, 
I've  dos'd  my  lab'ratery,  and  tum'd  poet. 

•  •  ■  •  •  4>  «  • 

60. 

How  swMtto  hear  the  sound  of  rusikiiig  waters^ 

As  o'er  a  jrock  the  jpaikling.  curmnta  aaah ! 


Letter from^hkn  CnShyfdiir iatike^Edi^ 

lis  like  Hie  ^tdnog  roice  of  Beauty's  dcvshttn 
When  on  yoar  iace  their -rMd  glances  fla&; 

Or  the  ^j  sonnd  of  childhood's  heartMt  laughters^ 
Which  oft  against  my  recreaftt  memory  clash^ 

And  bid  the  forms  of  loog-since  vamshed  years 

Appear  (a  M;/)  and  triekia  idto  tiaai^ ! 

109. 
A'lorely  nighty  bv  Styx !  the  ocean's  hue 

More  beautiful  than  ever  seems  to  me ; 
It  vies  with  heav'n  in  deepness  of  its  blue^ 

And  that  I  deem  appears  a  floadng  sea 
If  ore  distant^  yet  inviting  to  the  view— 

Oh !  that  if  there  my  spirit  now  mis^ht  be ! 
Oh !  that  I  dwelt  in  yon  bright  twinUing  star. 
And  viewed  tUa  e«rt%  fdaiiet  ftwn  afiurl 

110. 
Calm  ia  the  deep— except  upon  the  shore 

Wheve  stretching  cap^s  encroach  upon  its  wwref. 
And  there  the  bursting  breakers  loudly  roar, 

And  hoarsdv  chafe  against  their  sea- worn  cavei  ; 
The  wild  fowl  s  note  the  distant  bay  comes  o'er 

From  where  the  ooze  the  silent  water  laves : 
*-But,  lo  I  a  flash — and  hark !  a  sound  proceed*^ 
Man,  man  is  there !  some  helpless  victim  bleeds^! 
•       •    •♦  ■♦  *  m  "i^  ^ 

190. 
I  cease  tids  strahi-^est  such  convulsive  starts 

Should  make  the  world  believe  me  like  that  wight. 
Who  long  hath  wafted  home  from  foreigta  paita 

Tokens  his  bosom  is  in  wretched  pli^t ; 
Mine  is  as  bad  no  doubt,  but  there  are  hearts 

Of  i^hich  too  little  can't  be  said :— 111  write 
About  my  sorrows  on  some  Aiture  day 
When  my  cheveux  are  grown  more  scant  and  grey. 

121. 
Now  I've  no  fkncy  fbr  such  public  sorrow, 

I  keep  my  woes  and  gn6&  lock'd  up  at  home, 
I  may,  nowever,  change  my  nund  to-morrow. 

And  take  a  fancy  in  the  east  to  roam : 
^faaniaoodiness  and  morlndness  I'll  borrow. 

And  aend  to  press  a  misanthropic  tame  ; 
Bat  aal  take  it  these  loose  ranbUng  verses 
Waold  come  but  badly  from  a  nooani^g  Thinif. 


190. 
John.Bull  has  ever  been  a  very  gvXL, 
lAsiMonie  gagg'd-^  flat^^so  food  of  hobblaa— 


191. 
TTa  curious  to  '^  embody  mto  rhyme," 

(As  Coleridge  terms  the  art  of  versifying) 
The  varied  things  that  each  have  fed  a  thne 

^hn's  lust  for  Lions — and  as  I  am  tryiijig 
'To  make  abook— (a  deed  I  hope  no  crime) 


••  V3dfiiomewhe»inhiaCAH<<fl6*fc 


10  lAnng  Jmihori'^Lord  J^frtm,  C^*n» 

SoppOBe  at  each,  aa  it  is  past  me  flyings 
I  take  a  shot,  and  bag  it  in  mj  poem— 
Well  I  begiii-— and  here  I  end  my  proem. 

•  •••••» 

199. 
As  latelT  bo^ng  has  become  poetical 
.    It  ill  becomes  my  rerses  to  speak  ]]§^t4)f  it» 
80  I  will  merely  add  a  Hne  parenthetical, 

Whichis— Oh!  eyer  keep  me  from  the  tight  of  it  f 
And,  if  my  stanza  can  become  pathetical 

111  weep  o'er  one  who  loyed  with  wit  to  write  of  it^- 
Alas !  poor  Corcoran— Laureate  of  the  ring ! 
Let  me  this  garland  o'er  thy  coflin  fling  I 

•  •  •  4>  4>  »  • 

SIO. 
Here  comes  a  lawyer— of  his  wiles  beware ! 

His  smile  is  deatii,  his  frown  with  danger  teems  ; 
Yet,  he  so  softly  leads  you  to  his  snare. 

You  think  that  blessings  hoyer  round  his  schemes; 
His  words  so  kind — his  promises  so  fair ! 

Unto  the  last  he  soothes  with  hope's  gay  dreams. 
Like  the  decoy  which  leads  the  wild  fowl  on 
Till  it  turns  roimd — and  aU  egress  is  gone. 

•  •  •  4>  •  4>  • 

989. 
But  I  must  cease — nor  write  a  stanza  more. 

My  printer  is  engag'd — ^my  price  is  fix'd. 
And  if  I  raise  my  stanzas  to  twelye  score 

I  fear  my  publisher  would  be  perplex'd 
To  sell  my  book  for  current  shillings  four— 

So  here  'tis  done — ffood,  bad,  and  middling  mix'd: 
Header,  I  ask  but  litUe — ^beiog  shy — 
Abuse  me  if  you  please— but  pray  first  buy. 

N. 


LIVING  AUTHORS. 
No.  IV. 

Loan  BTBOK. 


Loud  Btrom's  compositions  do  not  horizon  of  his  age;  and  he  is  des- 

entitle  him  to  be  called  the  best  of  tined  so  to  endure,  and  to  captiyate 

our  present  poets ;  but  his  personal  and  astonish  the  eye  of  posterity;, 

character,  and  the  history  of  his  life  when  all  that  is  common  of  our  po»« 

haye  dearly  rendered  hun  the  most  sessions  is  forgotten,  ^aad  all  that  is 

interesting  and   remarkable  of  the  weak  and  little  b  crumbled  into  dust ; 

persons  who  now  write  poetry.    If  when  the  outline  of  that  busy  and 

ne  is  not,  as  we  haye  said  of  another,  crowded  portion  of  space  ana  time 

<t  the  author  we  would  most  wish  to  which  is  so  much  to  us,    will  be 

be,"  he  is  certainly  the  liying  author  traced,  like  that  of  an  ancient  dty,  by 

who  is  chiefly  "  the  maryel,  and  the  a  few  single,  eleyated,  a&dimpa:ish« 

show"  of  our  day  and  feneration—  able  monuments, 
leayin^  the  word  *'  boasr'  out  of  the        It  does  seem  scarcely  posnble  to 

quotation,  as  leading  to  premature  pay  too  much  for  the  glorious  assur* 

discussion.— -Whateyer  general  judg«  ance  of  so  enduring,  to  be  so  here« 

ment  we  may  pronounce  on  his  aua-  after    regarded ;  —  yet,    by    Lord 

lities  as  a  writer,  g]uidinflr  ourselyea  Byron,  it  has  b^en  purchased  at  a 

by  the  rules  of  criticism,  tnere  can  be  most  serious,  and  eyen  appalling  ex«> 

no  doubt  of  his  standing  a  towering  pense  in  more  than  one  kind  of  eartli* 

object  in  the  moral  and  intellectuu  ij  good.    Neyer^*-in  our  opinion  at 


least,— lutf  that  which  la  properly    analoffy  to  the  author's  own  charac« 
called  notoriety  been   so   intimately    ter.  A  confusion  is  thus  occasioned. 


united  with  the  more  noble  essence 
4ii  true  Jkme,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
4his  writer ;  and,  what  strikes  us  as 
more  strange  stiU^  he  even  recon- 
ciles those  dubious  and  questionable 
qualities^  wluch  fall  under  the  head 
4>f  empirical,  with  the  acquirement 
of  sterling  renown.— The  personal  in« 
ieresty  we  believe,  has  always  been 
above  the  poetical  in  Lord  Byron's 
compoaitions ;  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  they  appear  to  have  been,  in 
almost  every  instance,  studtouslv 
calculated  to  produce  tlds  effect.  It 
is  true,  the  noble  author  has  never 
distinctly  offered  us  a  professed 
portrait  of  himself  in  any  of  his 
Leroes;  but  his  plan,  we  think, 
Jias  been  a  more  objectionable  one. 
While  he  has  introduced,  in  most  of 
them,  features  so  odious  and  anti« 
aodal,  that  self-exposure  in  such  a 
light  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  an  unna« 
tural  ofience,  and  one  more  directly 
insulting  to  moral  feeling  than  the 
bare  practice  of  vice,— he  has  boldly 
and  oare-facedly  coupled  the  his- 
tories  of  his  bravoes  aim  villains  with 
the  inddents  of  his  own  life ;  min- 
ffled  their  feelings  with  even  affected- 
ly open  disclosures  of  his  own ;— nay, 
he  has  sketched  from  the  most  sacred 
recesses  of  his  own  privacy,  to  the 
injury  of  other  sensibility  than  his 
own,  accompaniments  to  the  scenes 
of  debauchery,  despair,  and  violence 
of  which  he  has  cnie%  formed  his 
poetical  representations.  Rousseau's 
coniesaons  were  avowedlv  of  him- 
aelf :  whatever  may  be  their  abso- 
lute truth,  thev  are  most  curious- 
Iv  true  as  an  exhibition  of  character : 
their  minute  moral  anatomy  is  as 
stupendous  as  the  system  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  capillary  tubes  of 
the  body ;  and,  though  indecent  and 
offensive  as  a  piece  of  ^ulf- exposure, 
they  are  caupled,  all  the  w;iy  tbrough, 
with  so  much  evidence  of  actual  per- 
sonal resp<7ri!iibilityj  that  the  fancy  is 
kept  in  Bubordinutlon  to  the  moral 
juclgment  of  tlie  reader,  ;md  the 
u^ual  nilea  of  social  hitercoiirse  and 
human  duty  are  not  respited  in  his 
mind.  Lord  Byron's  creaticHis,  how- 
ever, are  addressed  to  the  poetiqal 
»jiiipatHes  of  hU  readers,  while  their 
jxiaui  interest  is  derived  from  awaken- 
ing a  recollection  of  some  fact  of  the 
r'*  '"'^    ;,;-  a  conYietlcqi  of  an 


in  the  breast  of  him  whose  attention 
is  capUvated  by  the  productions  ia 
(;^uesUon,  unfavourable  altogether  to 
right  and  pure  feeling.  The  impress 
sion  left  on  the  mind,  is  neither  stricU 
ly  that  of  a  worlc  of  art,  to  be  pro« 
nounced  upon  according  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  art, — nor  of  a  matter* 
of-fact,  appealing  to  the  principles  of 
sound  judgment  in  such  cases ; — ^but 
what  is  striking  in  poetry  is  made 
a  set-off  against  what  is  objection* 
able  in  morals, —  while  that  which 
would  be  condenmed  as  false,  thea* 
trical,  or  inconsistent,  according  to 
the  laws  of  poetical  criticism,  la 
often  rendered  the  most  taking  part 
of  the  whole  composition  by  its  evi« 
dent  connection  with  real  and  pri« 
vate  circumstances,  that  are  of  a 
nature  to  tickle  Uie  idle,  impertinent 
and  most  unpoetical  curiosity  of  the 
public  This  sort  of  balancing  sys- 
tem is  not  fair: — ^Lord  Byronwoukl 
either  give  us  Childe  Harold,  Con- 
rad, &c.  as  what  painters  cidl  his- 
torical portraits  of  himself,  or  he 
should  leave  us  free  to  judge  of  them 
as  we  would  judge  of  a  statue,  or  of 
a  pictiure,  or  of  any  strictly  poetical 
personage.  As  it  is,  the  literary  im- 
perfections of  the  Childe,  &c  merge 
m  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the 
author ; — and  afain,  where  it  might 
be  useful  to  hold  the  latter  to  answer 
personally  for  certain  licences,  ren- 
dered stimulating  and  seductive  bj 
irregular  and  unfit  allusions,  he 
escapes  from  this  responsibility  into 
the  ficUtious  hero— after  perhaps 
mortally  corrupting  principle  by 
touching  the  sensiblity  with  traits 
that  derive  all  their  force  from 
his  own  history.  The  unsoundness 
of  this  style  of  composition,  is  of  a 
double  nature :  it  depraves  the  taste 
as  well  as  taints  the  purity  of  the 
moral  feeling. 

A  personal  interest  of  this  nature 
by  no  means  enters  legitimately' 
amongst  the  qualities  that  form  poe- 
tical power  and  beauty:  if  the  re- 
flection of  the  author's  character 
must  be  seen  in  such  compositions  as 
profess  to  be  ima^^tive,  it  too 
should  take  an  imaginative  hue,  and 
lie  deep  and  dim  in  the  heart  of  the 
strain,  ffoing,  shadow-like,  with  all 
the  var&tions  of  its  current  Lord 
liord  Byrw's  egotism,  therefore,  we 


*Llvhg  'Jtudtors-^Lord  Byron* 


CJ-. 


Mraiderto  W  one  t>f  those  propelties 
liifplayed  in  his  works^  which  we 
idlnded  to  at  the  commencement  as 
ipartaking  of  an  empfrical  nature. 
Its  effect  is  to  give  a  prodigious  in- 
'tetett  to  his  compositions  widi  the 
common  run  of  the  readers  and  buy- 
'crs  of  books:  it  forms  admiraUe 
matter  for  iahU^ialk — not  such  as 
,lhat  in  the  London  Magazine^ 
-but  sudi  as  is  ta  be  heard  about  the 
-irest-end  of  the  town — to  be  enabled, 
im  his  lordship's  own  authority,  to 
'iftiscuss  his  lordship's  remorse,  and 
iniaanthropy,  and  withered  feelings, 
md  youthnil  disappointments,  and 
^ftided  hopes! — Lord  Bjrron's  genius 
lihould  be  above -snpfdym^  matter  for 
wioh  heartless  gossip  :•— if  he  really 
"have  (as  we  eamestfy  hope  he  has 
\UA)  ffenuine  cause  mr  melancholy 
Temin&cences,  approaching  to  the 
'horror  of  despair,  he  should  '^  tn- 
Hruct  his  sorrows  io  be  proud;"  other- 
wise his  own  fine  Terse  tdls  against 
idiBsdf— 

.The lock,  the  vnltuie,  and  tht  chain, 
JtU-  Ihta  the  pr0ud  can  fiel  qf  p<Am^ 
'7%$  agony  they  do  not  mow, 
^The  suffoeadnff  tense  of  woe 

WMch  speaks  but  in  its  kmeHnen, 
*ia$SL  then  ia  jealoua  leat  the  dnr 
'Jhould  have  a  listener,  nor  will  ii^ 

Until  its  voice  it  <  '   ' 


Griefs  revolting  in  their  cause,  and 
poisonous  and  cureless  in  their 
effects,  ought  to  be  kept  as  secret  as 
a  mortal  cancer, — which  no  one  who 

Cues  under  it  ever  thinks  of  display- 
g  to  company,  to  have  its  gangre- 
nous colours  admired,  and  maae  a 
theme  for  the  exclamations  of  silly 
wonder.  Sufferings  calculated  to 
ezdte  deep  commiseradtti  and  kind 
.pity,  when  sustained  with  dignity, 
and  expressed  with  reserve,  are  just- 
ly regarded  as  public  nuisances  when 
uey  coiurt  display  and  are  obtruded 
<m  our  senses, — ^not  merely  as  offen- 
dve  spectacles,  but  as  dangerous 
eauses  of  the  deformity  of  others  by 
operating  on  susceptible  dispositions 
with  their  diseased  and  monstrous 
hlfluence.  Besides,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  for  suspecting,  that 
there  is  more  of  trick  than  calamity 
In  many  of  these  exhibitions:  the 
•eemingly  infirm  object,  who  pain- 
fuDy  limps  on  crutches  before  the 
pawengers  in  the  street,  calling  their 
attention  to  his  old,  but  uimealed 
wounds ;  his  festering  sores  which  he 


must  cany  about  wi^  hdmto  hii 
dying  day,— is  often  known  to  jete 
the  merry  dance  in  the  evening,  wM 
other  active  cripples,  and  heal&M 
bed-ridden!  In  the  pauses  of  the 
fiddle  they  count  the  gates  wMch 
tiiey  owe  to  theh-  afflicdoM^ — and 
chirp  over  dieir  cups  on  the  strength 
of  tne  supply  which  theh*  agomi 
have  procured  to  them. 

Is  there  no  ground  for  suspickm 
that  Lord  Byron's  grief,  and  despair, 
—which  are  for  ever  at  the  end  of  Ui 
pen,  except  when  he  is  writing  notes 
to  his  poems,  and  those  New  Mo- 
ralities, Beppo  and  Don  Juan,  — 
are  in  a  good  measure  fieimgs  ef 
ceremony.  They  are  certainly  ex- 
cellent prompters  of  phrase ;  tibey^ 
snnply  solemn  poetical  apparel  for 
public  occasions ;  and  invest  the  per- 
son of  the  author,  in  the  ima^nations 
of  the  daughters  of  noblemen,  and 
the  wives  of  tradesmen,  with  the 
charm  of  a  melancholy  air,— «et  oft  by 
a  cap-and-feather  look  of  desperatioB, 
and  gestures  of  gentlemanly  ferodty. 
The  first  play  we  ever  saw,  or  at 
least  that  we  recollect  seeing,  was 
Lewis's  Castle  Spectre ;  and,  that  the 
exhibition  might  lose  nothing  of  its 
full  effect  on  our  minds,  it  was  nat 
at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Laa^, 
but  in  a  town  far  north  of  the  Tweed. 
'We  remember  well  the  immeaahm 
then  made  on  our  fancy  by  tne  gen- 
tleman who  played  Osmyn :  his  con- 
plexionlwas  very  sallow,  his  brows 
were  corked  to  appear  large  and 
black,  his  physiognomy  was  sad,  sad 
shaded  by  an  ostrich-plume.  Now, 
from  what  we  hear  young  ladies, 
and  younger  gentlemen,  somettnies 
say  of  Lord  Byron,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  they  contemplate  him  as 
presenting  iust  such  another  .hnage 
of  theatrical  woe. 

Beared  hi  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 
Monthan  ^biBj  I  senree  can  dU  i^^ 

thus  concludes  Lord  Byron's  Fare- 
well, on  the  occasion  of  his  leaviag 
England,  and  we  have  had  good  rea- 
son since  to  admire  the  strength  of 
the  vivacious  principle  in  his  breast. 
His  subsequent  productions  hare 
seemed  to  intimate  ^at  dying^was 
as  far  from  his  own  thoughts,  as  his 
death  is  far  from  the  wishes  of  book- 
seUers,  and  book-readers,  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  genius,  and  thev  who  de- 
nre  to  see  one  of  England  s  most  dis« 


1881.3 


Liwing  Atdhort-^Lord  Byron, 


tuiffuiahed  children  restored  to  her 
luider  drcumstances  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  But  it  absolutely  makes 
one  angrr,  in  the  midst  of  high-toned 
atrains  of  energetic  feeling,  sounding 
a  requiem  orer  departed  glory,  or  a 
celebration  of  inunortal  genius,  or  a 
hymn  to  natural  beauty,  glowing  and 
enkindling  as  the  rays  of  morning,  to 
kare  our  touched  sympathies  inter- 
xupted  by  the  stage-tnck  of  a  dis- 
played pocket-handkerchief,  or  the 
strut  of  theatrical  magnanimity  in 
martyrdom. 

Mean  lim*  /  r^rk  no  rtfmjttifhki^  nor  nfed  ; 
The  thimiA  which  I  have  reaped  are  of  the 

tree 
I  iiUnted ;    tber  have   torn  mr, — Mid   1 

Ueed; 
I    sbouM   hare  kiiown  what   fruit  would 

iprftif  from  £uch  a  »c»3. 

Chiltk  Harotd,  CamiQ  4. 

This  is  weak  if  ahiceri^^  and  weak 
if  affected.  Indefdj  affucttMl  it  is, 
whether  it  be  sincere  or  not,  ^Fhat 
we  chiefly  object  tOj  is  the  mawkish- 
itess  of  such  passages:  their  decency 
as  concessions,  and  their  consistency 
with  seit- respect,  and  the  respect  of 
others,  in  tlie  mouth  of  a  fashionable 
nobleman  of  these  days,  who  writes 
doe  where  of  *'  lobater  ftalkd "  and 
"  champaign  piwich,"  are  matters  we 
Jeave  to  his  lordship^s  own  reflection. 
If  Lord  Byron  has  ever  appeared  in 
Rotten- row  on  horseback,  he  seems 
to  us  precluded  from  talking^  even 
in  his  own  poetr)';  in  such  a  strange 
ranting  sort  of  way  of  his  sorrows 
.^and  errors.  His  station  in  society, 
and  hit  manoers  a^  an  EngUi^iK  gen- 
tleman, turn  the  lau^h  against  his 
sombre  heroicSi  We  dare  say  lie  has' 
done  nothing  sufficiently  worse  than 
cither  peoplej  if  all  were  known,  to 
juistVfy,  or  even  render  excusable,  his 
rhymed  remorse^  If  we  are  too  se- 
vere in  saying  this,  we  are  sorry  for 
it ;  but  really  our  own  strong  suspi- 
-cioti  is,  however  mortifying  il  might 
be  to  his  lordship  to  know  it,  were 
lie  ever  likely  to  iree  thi^i  arlicte,— 
that  he  has  by  no  means  outdone 
many  of  us  in  improprieties  ; — that, 
notwiib^tandlng-  his  numerou,«t  hints, 
which  have  set  his  admirers  on  hunt- 
ing out  defdj  wilhout  najftes  to  lay  to 
his  door,  he  is  not  distingiiished  by 
one  unpardouatde  or  aboniinable  vice; 
thatj  hii  private  history  is  by  no 
means  enriched  with  crimes  of  deep 
dyi.^;  and  that,  were  be  now  to  return 
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to  his  native  land,  and  sit  down  a» 
chairman  of  a  bench  of  justices  at  the 

auarter  sessions,  Jie  might  discharge 
to  duties  of  his  office,  with  an  easv 
conscience,  against  all  offenders 
likely  to  be  placed  at  the  bar — wita 
the  exception  of  those  very  unforn 
tunate  persons,  who  have  to  an-* 
swer  to  their  parish  officers  fo|r 
'*  lomng  not  wisely,  but  too  wett"*'^ 
We  repeat,  that  our  regret  would 
be  most  sincere  were  we  to  be  con«« 
vinced,  hereafter,  that  we  had  dealt 
too  hardly  by  his  lordship,  in  ez^ 

Eressing  this  disbelief:  but,  though 
e  chooses  to  tell  us  that  his  *'  springs  * 
of  life  are  poisoned,"  and  that  Ee 
"  must  bear  what  time  cannot  abate," 
and  that  he  may  justly  have  incurred 
a  mortal  wound  '*  for  his  ancestral 
faults,  or  his  own," — we  persist  in 
discrediting  that  there  is  anv  thing 
in  the  past  necessarily  calculated  to 
throw  a  shadow  over  the  future  por<« 
tion  of  his  lordship's  life.  What  hit 
ancestors  have  done  amiss  we  caa 
forgive  and  foreet,  when  we  know 
what  it  is: — whatever  it  may  be, 
we  can  overlook  Lord  Byron's  share 
of  the  guilt  committed  by  his  fore* 
fathers,  were  it  only  in  gratitude  for 
the  following  lines,  hi  which  he  so 
exquisitely  introduces  us  to  one  of 
his  mothers: 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  stilly 
Though  always  changizig  in  her   aspect 

mild; 
From  her  hare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fiD, 
Her  never  wean*d,  thou^  not  her  fitTOured 

child! 

CMlde  Harold^  Canto  %. 

His  own  sin-roll,  we  have  no  doubt, 
he  over-estimates,  as  well  as  the 
criminal  horrors  of  his  ancestors :  the 
fuss  he  has  made  about  his  faults 
we  dare  say  would  turn  out  their 
worst  feature.  It  was  a  foolish  and 
a  very  wrong  thing  to  write  the 
Farewell;  and  not  a  well-judged 
thmg  to  write  the  Sketch  from  pri« 
vate  life:  but  it  ^as  also  foolish  . 
and  wrong  in  the  public  to  raise 
such  an  outcry  in  a  matter  that  would 
not  at  all  have  concerned  them,  but 
for  these  unlucky  publications,  and 
which  they  made  much  more  of  than 
even  these  publications  warranted. 
—To  say  the  truth,  then,  we  long  to 
see  Lord  Byron  once  more  amongst 
us,  stripped  of  all  the  adventitious,- 
and,  we  must  call  them,  surreptiti- 
ous advantages,  as  an  author,  which 
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ie  has  derived  frt>m  being  considered 
IB  too  bad  for  repentance,  and  too 
desperate  to  be  pitied.  We  wish  to 
gee  him  trying  his  strength  fairly 
tnth  other  writers,  without  other 
pretentions  than  those  which  we  are 
^nfident  he  has  never  forfeited  — 
Irtz.  to  private  honour,  and  the  re- 
ipectability  of  an  unsullied  title. — 
That  he  is  beloved  as  a  friend  we 
Inow ;  that  he  is  generous,  or  rather 
taagnificent,  hi  his  temper ;  hospita- 
Me  and  kind  when  occasion  serves ; 
lirank  to  forgive  causes  of  offence, 
*-we  also  know.  Although,  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  we  shall  have 
laid  grave  faults  to  his  charge,  they 
are  not  faults  of  an  unpardonable 
nature, — nor  are  they  committed 
irith  apparent  struggles, — ^nor  hint- 
fd  at  in  his  confessions,  —  nor  do 
ire  believe  that  he  yet  repents  of 
ftem, — nor,  when  he  does,  will 
any  very  heavy  penance  be  imposed 
tqpon  him  by  society.  He  must  not, 
therefore,  pique  himself  too  much 
on  the  censure  which  we  shall  ap- 
|>ly  to  him  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  criticism, — 
for  we  have  been  obliged  to  state 

S[>me  verv  large  sets-off  of  good  qua- 
ties,  to  be  subtracted  from  the  sum 
tdtal  of  blame  to  which  we  think  him 
fairly  entitied. 

To  return,  however,  from  thb— 
which  has  become  almost  a  digres- 
sion. His  frequent  allusions  to  his 
yown  private  history ;  his  almost  con- 
^/ itant  appeals  to  sickly  sensibility  by 
tricked- out  representations  of  dis- 
reputable  and  ffamilous  sorrow  and 
\^  auffering ;  and  the  false  and  inconsis- 
tent character  of  many  of  his  heroes, 
\fa  whom  strong  effect  is  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  propriety  of  every 
land,  constitute  faults  in  Lord  By- 
ron's style  of  composition,  palpable 
to  an  eye  of  any  discernment.  But, 
more  unfortunately,  they  are  hurt- 
fiilly  seductive  to  inexperienced  and 
uninstructed  taste,  and  most  mis- 
chievously calculated  to  give  ascen- 
dancy to  the  heterodox  judgments, 
ffenerated  in  the  heat  and  rankness  of 
fashionable  manners.  It  is  the  po- 
pularity of  these  faults  that  has  made 
us  feel  it  necesary  to  commence  our 
observations  by  noticing  them.  We 
should  not  have  deemed  ourselves 
free  to  give  full  vent  to  our  admira- 
tion 0^  tfi'*  marvellous  nowers  of  this 
remarkable  inteUect,  if  we  had  not 
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at  the  outset  entered  aprotest  againat 
its  various  heresies,  xhat  Lord  Bv« 
ron  irradiates  the  literature  of  the 
day  by  his  genius,  is  incontestable; 
but  tiiat  it  can  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  elevates  the  general  reputatio» 
of  the  literature  of  his  country,  we 
doubt  The  truth  is,  he  mingles  u^ 
many  questions  that  are  not  hterary, 
but  of  a  more  serious  and  important 
nature,  with  the  consideration  of  liia 
literary  merits.  It  is  hi^  misfortune 
to  have  done  tiiis ;  for  not  only,  we 
apprehend,  must  a  verdict  be  given 
against  him  whenever  the  inquiry  it 
dnrected  towards  moral  tendency, 
personal  fairness,  and  public  decency^ 
but  the  worst  faults  of  his  style  are, 
we  think,  clearly  traceable  to  that 
looseness  of  feelmg  which  is  the  un- 
happy  source  of  so  much  irregularity 
of  another  nature  staining  his  works 
— often  demanding  indulgence,  and 
often  forbidding  it  altogether.  Lord 
Byron's  last  work  is  avowedly  licen- 
tious ; — it  is  a  satire  on  decency,  on 
fine  feeling,  on  the  rules  of  conduct 
necessary  to  the  conservation  of  se» 
ciety,  and  on  some  of  hk  own  near 
connections.  Having  said  this,  we 
need  say  no  more  on  its  character 
uidependentiy  of  literary  considera^ 
tions :  he  would  himself,  we  are  sure, 
allow  it  to  be  all  we  now  say ;  hit 
publisher  has  done  so  by  scrupling 
to  put  his  name  in  the  titie-page.— 
The  only  questions,  agreeably  te 
the  known  frankness  of  his  dis- 
position, which  it  is  probable  lie 
would  think  of  dicussing,  would  be 
the  degree  of  mischief  it  is  likely  ta 
do;  and  whether  jokes  on  the  i»» 
consistencies  of  human  professions 
and  practice,  and  exposures  of  the 
ridiculous  side  of  social  institu- 
tions and  domestic  observances,  have 
not  before  been  ventured,  quite  as 
pointed  as  Don  Juan,  without  incurs 
ring  on  their  parents  the  heavy 
charge  of  being  arrayed  in  hostility 
against  the  best  interests  of  their  fel- 
low men. — ^We  would  be  disposed  to 
concede  a  good  deal  to  his  lordship 
on  these  points:  the  world  has  by 
this  time  been  pretty- well  accustom- 
ed to  see  the  vivacity  of  talent  em- 
ployed in  raising  a  laugh  against 
things  which  do  honour  to  conduct, 
and  passing  as  pleasantry  what  is 
discreditable.  Man,  in  fact,  is  at 
once  a  laughine  animal,  and  a  laugh- 
able one ;  he  is  not^  ana  cannoi  oe^ 
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consistent.  His  nature  is  made  up 
of  abaufdides^  as  they  now  appear^ 
—which  are  probably  only  enigmas^ 
fbe  solution  ol  which  is  reserved  for 
another  state  of  beinf .  Hence,  very 
considerable  freedom  has  always  been 
taken  with  the  stricter  doctrines  of  the 
moralist,  and  the  most  essential  regu- 
lations of  social  intercourse,  in  the  vi- 
Tadty  of  penetrating  inteDects,  see- 
ing througn  disguises,  and  solemn  hy- 
pocrisies,— and  necessary,  but  unreal 
pretensions^  and  all  the  solemn  mas- 
|[uerade  of  serious  life.  The  temp- 
tation to  hreverent  mirth  and  dan- 
gerous ridicule  is  so  great,  that  we 
$sre  obliged  to  seek  securities  against 
their  enects,  rather  than  to  prohibit 
or  severely  condenm  their  exercise.  It 
is  now  pretty  well  understood,  what 
these  poetical  licences  are  worth; 
their  language  may  mtroduce  impure 
terms  and  images  into  breasts  that 
would  otherwise  have  remained,  for 
some  time  longer  at  least,  unsullied : 
so  far  they  are  mischievous  and  re- 
prehensible ;  but  as  to  actually  fur- 
nishing grounds  of  conduct,  or  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  false  princi- 
ples, we  do  not  think  that  these  evi- 
dent caricatures  of  manners  are  like- 
fy  to  do  this.  They  pass  as  exagee- 
tations,  or  caprices  on  their  side: 
ihey  are  considered  to  be  intention- 
ally wide  of  the  truth :  their  authors 
are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  say 
with  Prior, 

fhidsoska,  who  would  8W«ar  ta  the  truth  of 

In  our  view  of  the  matter.  Lord 
Byron's  serious  poetry  is  of  a  much 
more  deleterious  tendency  than  his 
late  compositions  professing  levity  of 
tnirpose.  The  former  is  calculated 
to  nrtroduce  disease  into  the  heart 
ihrough  admiration  excited  in  favour 
t>f  false  and  hateful  qualities  of  cha- 
Iractcr :  the  latter  address  themselves 
"only  to  the  unscrupulous,  and  the 
experienced.  To  regard  what  is 
improper  in  them  with  approbation, 
>rould  bespeak  previous  corruption. 
But  the  first  ruin  taste,  infect  feeling, 
and  misettle  principle :  what  is 
Aowy  in  them  wins  and  perverts; 
-what  is  pathetic  softens  towards 
temptation;  what  is  horrible  fami- 
liarizes with  evil,  and  misrepresents 
nature. 

Still,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  Lord  Byron  has  carried 


the  licence  of  his  levities  farther  tkm 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  moa 
of  his  powers  of  mind  care  to  conn* 
mit  themsdves  in  such  irregularitie*; 
and  it  is  to  be  deplored,  for  his  sake^ 
as  well  as  for  ours,  that,  with  suA 
undoubted  possession  of  genius  as  W 
certainly  has,  he  should  only  var^ 
his  style  of  writing  to  make  a  new 
trespass.  Much,  too,  do  we  regre^ 
that  a  very  suspicious  circumstance 
attends  the  variation:  the  qualitiea 
that  are  objectionable  in  both  hip 
styles,  equally  belong  to  the  class  ofesf^ 
pedknts  for  cheaply  raining  jx^ndm^ 
rity :  they  are  equaJUyinehiaeawithia 
the  set  of  resources  which  grovel* 
Hng  souls  have  recoiu*se  to,  in  the 
absence  of  talent,  to  realize  their 
selfish  schemes.  Indecency  is  sale- 
able; so  are  lampoons ;  so  are  piecos 
of  overcharged  colouring  and  staring 
effect;  so  are  affected  confidences^ 
and  allusions  to  domestic  discords^ 
private  errors,  and  mental  horrors. 
All  of  these  present  banefiil  stiraul 
to  depraved  appetites: — it  is  luehj 
for  Lord  Byron  s  reputation  as  a  poet^ 
that  he  has  mingled  much  of  the  ce- 
lestial fire,  and  m  flowing  feelinff  -of 
that  which  is  inspiring  in  the  noblest 
terrestrial  objects,  with  these  baser 
materials  of  composition:  he  hat 
done  this  to  a  degree  auite  suffident 
to  exculpate  him  from  having  souffht 
to  shelter  his  weakness  by  pandering 
to  the  baser  desires :  but  what  wt 
have  stated, — the  candour  of  whidb 
we  are  sure  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
reader  of  his  works, — ^fiilly  bears  out 
what  we  affirmed  of  him  at  the  com*- 
mencement  of  this  article ;— viz.  that 
he  strangely  reconciles  those  dubkms 
and  questionable  qualities  which  fiM 
under  the  head  of  empirical,  with  tKt 
acquirement  cf  sterling  renown.  His 
pieces  are  indeed  of  a  *'  mhi^ed 
yam : "  the  coarse  is  mixed  with  the 
^ne;  the  subtlest  texture  with  the 
veriest  botch- work.— We  would  point 
out  to  his  lordship's  serious  reflec- 
tion, if  we  had  any  assurance  of  being 
honoured  by  his  notice,  as  the  feiw- 
tures  most  degrading  to  the  charac^ 
ter  of  tlie  author  in  his  last  composi- 
tions, those  which  are  calculated  to 
throw  doubt  altogether  on  the  since- 
rity of  his  emotions,  and  the  healthi- 
ness of  his  heart,  putting  joke  and 
levity  oiit  oi  the  question.  Vivacious 
allusions  to  certain  practical  irregi*- 
krities  are  things  which  it  is  to  be 
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supposed  innocence  is  strong  enough 
to  resist^ — otherwise,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  forbids  hope  of  its  long- 
life.^  But  the  quick  alternation  of 
pathos  and  prouuieness, — of  serious 
and  moving  sentiment  and  indecent 
ribaldry,-— of  afflicting,  soul-rendine 
pictures  of  human  distress,  rendered 
Keen  by  the  most  pure  and  hallowed 
sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and 
aosolute  jeering  of  human  nature, 
and  general  mockery  of  creation,  des- 
tiny, and  heaven  itself, — this  is  a  sort 
of  violence,  the  effect  of  which  is 
either  to  sear  or  to  dis^^pist  the  mind 
of  the  reader — and  which  cannot  be 
fairly  characterized  but  as  an  insuft 
and  outrage.  This  is  not  an  Eng- 
lish fault ;  for  it  affects  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer's  design,  and  the  honour 
of  his  intentions.  Some  bad  speci- 
mens of  it  exist  in  foreign  literature, 
—but  that  of  our  own  country  has 
not  hitherto  been  so  contaminated.— 
Our  writers  have  composed  burles- 
que, and  grossness,  and  caricature, 
and  indecency;  but  they  have  not 
insulted  the  very  princij^e  of  good- 
ness, the  image  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  by  exciting  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  spirit,  and  leading  it  to 
direct  conmumion  with  the  powers 
that  scatter  sublimity  and  oeauty 
over  this  sublunary  scene,  in  order 
to  startle  and  shame  it,  by  suddenly- 
confronting  it  with  a  Satanic  laugh 
at  some  mortifying  slur  thrown  on 
what  is  best  and  fairest  to  human 
eye  and  thought,— and  dearest  to 
human  feeling  1  To  do  this  is  to  re- 
duce reader,  author,  and  subject  to 
one  general  level  of  contempt:  to 
make  us,  so  far  as  he  has  power 
oyer  us,  despise  and  hate  ourselves, 
him,  and  all  about  us. — Degradation 
of  nature  b  felt  to  be  suffered,  when 
from  so  exquisite,  so  elaborate,  so 
painfully  exact  a  description  of  pa- 
rental tenderness,  hangmg  over  the 
mortal  agonies  of  a  beloved  child,  as 
we  find  in  the  Don  Juan,  we  are  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  turn  our  sym- 
pathies to  sneering  jests  and  cruel 
mirth.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween doing  this  in .  a  poem,  and  do- 
ing it  in  real  life  ?— and  what  should 
we  say  of  the  disposition  of  him  who 
should  turn  from  the  death-bed  of  a 
fipe  boy,  romid  which  hearts  are 
breaking,  and  from  which  hopes  are 
departing,  to  crack  scurril  jokes  on 
human  weakness,  calamity,  and  de« 
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spair?  Lord  Byron  would  be  as 
much  shocked  at  this  as  any  man ; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  considers  his  au- 
thorship a  mere  piece  of  representa- 
tion altogether,  m  which  he  is  to 
perform  the  part  of  the  moment, — 
now  in  tragedy,  now  in  farce,  as 
Garrick  penormed  Hamlet  and  Abel 
Drugger  in  the  same  evening;  and 
Kean,  Othello  and  Harlequin.  This 
we  are  pretty  sure,  from  the  general 
evidence  of  his  works,  b  what  he 
really  does ;  but  he  ouffht  not  to  do 
it  to  the  injury  either  of  personal  or 
public  feeling,  or  even  to  the  per- 
version of  taste. — He  ought  not,  on 
such  a  system  as  thb,  to  write  such 
pieces  as  the  Farewell,  following  them 
up  by  certain  indelicate  caricatures 
and  offensive  insidts.  Professions  of 
tenderness,  of  generous  fidelity,  of 
ding^g  fondness,  made  in  his  own 
person,  and  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
reputation  of  another  party,  are  not 
justifiable,  supposing  them  to  be  ge- 
nuine—but if  they  form  only  a  part 
of  a  poetical  masquerade,  in  which 
the  next  character,  supported  by  the 
same  individual,  may  oe  a  malicious 
satirist,  or  careless  laughing  profli- 
gate, they  are  very  bad.  In  the  same 
way,  we  would  oblect,  though  with 
less  zeal,  to  the  author  of  Beppo  talk- 
ing so  much  of  the  **  ruins  of  his 
years" — 

thou^  few,  yet  fun  of  fiUe ; 

of  hb  having  calmly  ''  borne  good,** 
and  of  none  having  ''beheld  de-i 
cline  on  hb  brow,  or  "  seen  hb 
mind's  convulsions  leave  it  weak."— • 
On  that  principle  of  acting  an  as- 
sumed part,  which  we  have  above 
referred  to^  and  which  can  alone  ren- 
der much  that  he  has  done  at  all 
excusable,  he  ought  to  leave  hb 
personal  identity  quite  behind  the 
scenes.  Kemble,  beyond  an  occa- 
sional cough,  which  he  could  not  re- 
strain, gave  no  sign  of  John  Philip 
amidst  me  misanthropy  of  the  Strang- 
er, and  the  moodiness  of  Pennid- 
dock. 

If,  on  thb  system  of  versatility  and 
powerful  exhibition,  reckless  of  con- 
sistency, and  careless  about  binding 
himself  to  hb  own  real  feelings,  Lora. 
Byron  commences  regular  satirist^ 
or  rather  lampooner,  it  b  quite  clear 
that  he  will  possess  great  advan- 
tages for  the  infliction  of  paui>  and 
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ihe  excitement  of  interest^  which^ 
like  those  other  advantages  helping 
faim  to  populadty,  that  we  have 
been  noticing,  will  be  very  inconsist- 
ent  with  the  dignity  of  the  poetical 
character,  and,  may  we  not  add, 
with  that  respect  for  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, which  his  high  rank  and  ge- 
nius so  naturally  incline  people  to 
entertain.  His  Beppo  and  Pon  Juan 
lead  us  to  fear  that  he  has  almost 
determined  to  take  this  course.  Af- 
ter declaring  it  of  himself,  with  reffr. 
rence  to  his  own  family,  in  language 
sufficiently  pompous — 

there  is  that  within  me  which  shall 

tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I 

expire: 
Something   unearthly  which   Ikey   deem 

notof^ 
like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shan  on  their  softened  spiritB  sink,  and 

move. 
In  hearti  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse 

of  lore! 

after  this  heroical,  and  solemn,  and 
singular  announcement  from  a  Bri- 
tish Peer,  we  certainly  could  not 
have  sunnised  that  his  next  appear- 
ance before  the  public,  woula  have 
been  as  a  merry  burlesque  tormentor 
of  others.  Nothing,  after  the  above, 
seemed  left  for  Lord  Byron,  but  a 
sort  of  state  existence, — a  sort  of  de- 
mi-god  sqjouming  below,  in  sedate 
erandeur,  and  sublime  melancholy: 
instead,  however,  of  being  careful  to 
maintain  an  appearance  suitable  to 
this  serious  self-devotion  to  immor- 
tality, the  next  time  we  hear  of  him, 
bis  mouth  is  full  of  laughing  scandal, 
and  barbed  jeers.  The  incongruity 
here,  is  at  least  startling:  such  a 
line  as  this, — 

Por  (me  was  in  debt,  and  both  were  in  li- 
quor, Don  Juan* 

appKed  to  two  living  individuals  by 
name,  for  one  of  whom  his  Lordship 
bad  expressed  respect, — is  not  at  all 
in  the  style  of  the  verse  quoted  just 
above:  his  lordship's  nature  seems 
suddenly  changed: — it  is  as  if  the 
statue  ei  Apollo,  in  the  Vatican,  had 
left  its  ped^tal,  to  appear  as  that  of 
Pasquin,  the  squib  publisher,  in  the 
common  Roman  market  place.  He 
liad  but  just  invoked  *^  the  desart 
for  his  dw^ttbg  i^ace/ 


With  one  fair  sphftt  for  my  minister. 
That  1  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  lort  but  only  her. 

Childc  Harold,  Canto  4. 
all  this  is  very  touching— at  least  it 
is  intended  to  be  so:  but  if  it  be 
mere  theatrical  strfft,  it  is  not  wor- 
thy of  Lord  Byron;  and  if  it  had 
been  sincere,  his  next  compositions 
would  not  have  sparkled  with  jests 
on  the  ''bustling  Botkerby'a"  of  Lon- 
don, or  with  lampoons  on  Words- 
worth and  Southey.    Satire  and  ri- 
dicule are  free  to  Lord  Byron  as  to 
any  other  writer ;  but  there  is  much 
in  his  manner  of  handling  these  edge- 
tools,  in  which  by  the  bye  he  has 
been  unfortunate  before,  that  renders 
it  proper  we  should  regard  his  plea- 
santry and  severity  as  very  similar 
to  his  melancholy,  his  mental  tortures^ 
and    resignation   under   them, — and 
give  weight  to  his  satire  accordingly. 
We  find  our  objections  hav.e  run 
out  to  fill  a  larffer  proportion  of  our 
paper  than  we  nad  anticipated, — for, 
when  we  set  out,  we  felt  chiefly  our 
personal  inclination  to  handle  favour- 
ably the  object  of  our  intended  re- 
marks.     We  necessarily,  however, 
put  the  volumes  of  this  great  and 
prolific  author  on  the  table  before  us, 
and  their  collected  evidence  has  com- 
pelled   us    to  what  we  have  said. 
But  how  much  remains  to  be  said  of 
a  very  different  nature,  with  refeiv 
ence  to  the  real  poetical  power  dis- 
played in  these  eloquent  rnapsodies ! 
We  know  there  are  critics  who  deny 
that  Lord  Byroii  is  a  distinguished 
poet, — affirming  that  his  style  is  oft- 
en false,  and  often  feeble, — that  his 
sentiments  are  often  unnatural,  his 
imagerv  tawdry,  his  effects  forced^ 
and  in  bad  taste.    We  think  so  too, 
— and  yet  affirm  him  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  poets.    The  mere  vi- 
gour and  rapidity  of  his  course  would 
almost  be  enough  to  constitute  him 
a  great  poet,  particularly  when  it  is 
considered  through  what  mighty  sce- 
nery his  course  has  been  directed. 
He  has  carried  a  countless  nunaber 
of  readers,  with  glowing,  untiring  ar- 
dour, over  almost  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  poetical  map,  as  it  includes 
the  marvels  of  histoiy,  of  art,  and 
external  creation.     What  traveller 
in  prose    has   ever  conveyed    such 
lively  ideas  of  what  is  essential  and 
peculiar  m  the  aspect  of  climes  and 
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mtuation^  which  haVfe  long  fed  our 
dreams  of  beauty,  and  of  wonders, 
and  to  the  influence  of  which  he  haa 
now  added  tenfold  efficacy  ?  Whom 
ia^e  we  amongst  us  to  do  any  thh^ 
Ifre  what  ft^ows  to  bring  home  the 
power  of  a  classical  land,  and  the 
enchantments  of  classical  monit- 
Hients,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  with 
ibrce  on  the  mass  of  public  feding, 
and  give  a  general  elevation  to  the 
ievel  of  fency  and  thought  amongst 

OS? 
But  when  he  saw  the  cremng  star  abofe 
Lcucadia'8  far-projecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  the  la»t  rewrt  of  fruitier 

love. 
He  felt,  or  dcem'd  he  felt,  no  comm<m 

glow  : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  gHded  slow 
Beneath  the    shadow  of  that   anaent 

mount, 
He  watch'd  the  biflows'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was 

wont, 
More  placid  seera'd  his  eye,  and  smootb 

his  pallid  ftont. 
Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's 

hiUs, 
Dark  Sulis*  rocks,  and  Pindus*  inland 

peak. 
Robed  half  in  noist,  bedew'd  with  snowy 

rills, 
-    ArrayM  in  mmy  a  don  and   purple 

■tE«ak, 
Arise;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them 

break. 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his 

beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men 

appear, 
'And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  die 

closing  year. 

'So  of  Greece :— agwn  of  Italy — 

.     Oh  Borne !  my  country  I   city  of  the 

soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heazt  must  turn  to 

thee, 
Lome  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  con- 

troul 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
M'hat  are  our  woes  and  sufl^rance  ?  Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  &e  owl,  and  plod 

your  wav 
0*er  steps  of  broken  tbiooa  and  tcm- 

plea.  Ye  I 
Whose  agoniea  are  tvfis  of  a  day— 
•  A  worid  is  at  ovr  feet  as  ftagile  as  our  day. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  diere  she  stands, 
ChitcBess  and  crownless,  in  her  votoele^s 


An  amply  um  within  hv  witbcred  haaA^ 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago$ 
The  Sripios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  Tuym% 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  hennc  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber !  throu^  a  marble  wildemeof 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  ma&tlfe 
her  distress! 

This  may  not  be  the  very  purest  df 
all  styles  of  poetry,  (though  we  ooo- 
fess  our  perceptions  are  not  open  to 
its  faults),  but  at  least  it  is  noble 
declamation,  rich  with  splendoor, 
and  sonorous  with  lofty  music  it 
enlivens  the  circulation  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  raises  the  Dort  of 
the  imagination.  The  principal  charm 
of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  consists,  we 
are  willing  to  confess,  m  its  scenerr, 
— but  no  one  we  think,  but  himself 
could  have  brought  it  to  bear  so 
point-blank  on  the  universal  sympa- 
thy. It  is  the  glory  of  the  plaicei 
and  objects  themselves  that  beams 
on  his  page,  that  has  intoxicated  his 
soul,  and  that  mspires  the  reader :  he 
seems  to  have  been  rendered  poetical 
solely  by  the  influence  of  his  sub- 
jects— ^that  is  to  say,  when  his  ob- 
ject is  not  to  make  a  representation 
of  himself,  or  to  wound  others :  wHh 
these  exceptions  he  roeaks  as  one 
full  of  the  sacred  mflatus.  Wliat 
vivacity  of  observation  is  apparent 
in  his  descriptions,  what  zeal  in  kli 
celebrations,  —  how  quick,  varied, 
and  bright,  the  running  flame  of  Ms 
allusions  !  He  is  justiy  entitied  to  ht 
the  most  popular  of  poets,  though  lie 
is  not  the  best,  and  though  he  sb 
often  condescends  to  improper  hires 
of  popularity.  But  he  is  entitled  to 
be  so,  because,  more  than  any  other 
modern  writer  whom  we  can  name, 
he  is  the  minstrel  of  fame,  whose  laya 
are  best  adapted  to  gain  the  commoii 
ear,  and  find  their  way  tu  the  com- 
mon heart.  He  fills  galleries,  long 
vistas  of  magnificence,  with  images 
of  glory,  with  stories  of  pas^on  aoid 
suffering,  with  the  annak  of  depart 
ed  greatness,  and  the  subliroilieB  of 
the  world  that  never  depart :  and  Mt 
issues  an  irresistible  snmmons  io 
thousands,  to  mSlions,  to  enter  ihvm, 
and  admire  and  venerate  what  thflf 
see,  and  bow  beforrthat  mSgfat  of  des- 
tiny which,  while  it  seems  to  sciuve 
individuals  to  nothfaig,  gives  gnm 
deur  and  importaaoe  to  the  nee,  liv 
storing   human  co&idoiURitse  imk 
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Fast  and  terrible  images^  that, — bet-  rature.    He  is  thought  of  a  hundred 

ter  than  all  the  pleasures  of  existence^  thnes^  in  the  breaats  of  joUng  and* 

— -prore  its  elevation  in  the  scale  of  oid^  men  and  women,  for  once  that 

nature.      Lord    Bjron,    it  is    true,  any  other  author  is, — popular  as  are 

marks  only  the  stronger  divisions  of  many  of  his  living  rivals.    He  castr 

the  great  picture;  he  is  not  skilful  his  shadow  from  afar  over  the  sur« 


in  running  those  cunning,  delicate, 
and  fine  gradations,  which  the  most 
refined  fsncies  chiefly  deliffht  to  dis- 
tinguish ; — ^but  he  raises  the  voice  of 
poetry,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  raised, 
when  the  excitement  of  animation  in 
assembled  crowds  was  the  minstrers 
*Iv:^Vf,ii.  TTu;  .uU^i  imiLt  t^  V-- liot  now 
tht^  stame  in  its  a^ccnt^  lb  at  it  was 
tbeo^  but,  if  il  wcrt-,  it  woidd  not 
have  the  same  efTec C ;  the  au<Utor8 
are  changed.  He,  however,  tonjures 
up  the  common  inspirations  of  high 
and  strong  feeling^r  lieauty.,  valour, 
dfiiiger,  deaths  renowi:i,  ariil  immor- 
tality I  and  these  ideas  he  passes 
through  the  soid  like  tujick- folio  wing 
hashes  of  lightning.     TMk  i<i  his  ta- 


fece  of  our  society ;  and  he  is  talked' 
of  in  book-clubs  and  baU-rooms  as 
the  only  companion  which  the  age 
has  produced  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion! Drawing  much  from  deeper 
sources  than  his  own,  he  has  render* 
ed  palateable  what  the  public  taste 
before  rejected.  The  most  musical 
names  of  the  worW,  —  those  diat 
sound,  even  in  the  ears  of  the  unin- 
structed,  as  equivalent  to  the  nobWst 
ideas  and  the  deepest  feelings,  are 
closely  associated  with  his;  for  he 
has  repeated  and  celebrated  them  so 
as  to  redouble  their  empire.  Athens^ 
Arqua,  Rome,  and  Venice,  fall  witlw 
in  the  territory  over  which  he  is 
lord:  he  has  visited  Waterloo  as  a 


lent:  hisreaeomng  is  geni^niEly  bad;    foreigner,   and    Thermopyle  as    an 


hi^  mere-  '^  moods  of  liLs  own  mind,' 
when  not  closely  connectetl  with 
aoine  external  canse  of  i^xcitfrnaent, 
arc  very  bail ;  hia  conception  of  cha- 
racter Ix  monotonous  and  falie;  his 
■enlunenta  are  not  often  profound, 
and  very  oAen  mingle  in  wilil  incon- 
sistency with  each  other :  ho  la  pen- 
sire  or  enthui^ias^ic  on  a  theme  in 
one  pagei  which  in  another  he  treats 
with  sarcasm  or  e^rpressions  of  dis- 
gust- In  style  he  is  frequently  tor- 
titonSj  itivoivetl,  clumity,  and  affect- 
ed :  we  are  often  tempted  to  suppose 
he  coiUd  not  himself  declare  what 
his  meacnitig  Wiis  in  part vcu tar  pas- 
sages  J  if  they  were  r^i  erred  to  him  for 
erplanation  *  H  \^  met  a  p  hy  s  i  e  s  of  the 
Slllid  arc  in  bad  taste  ^  -aiuX  worse 
phUosophy  ;  and  on  his  variotis  of- 
lences  m  regard  to  moral  tctidency, 
and  the  respect  which  an  author  owes 
td  himself^  we  have  alrcatly  too  fully 
commented  to  have  any  occasion  a- 
gain  to  refer  to  thera»  Yet.  with  all 
these  faults  heaped  on  his  writings, 
and  siariiig  the  reader  in  the  face, 
there  i«  a  principle  of  captivating 
power  In  them,  supreme  ant!  trium- 
phant above  all  faults  \  defyii^o-  faults 
to  letsen  it ;  and  atlracting-  aSer  the 
author^  wherever  he  chooses  to  wan- 
der, a  fbilowing  train,  formed  of  a  na- 
tion* b  admiration  and  Bympalhy.  He 
has  awakened,  by  literary  exertion,  a 
more  Intense  interest  in  Ids  person 
han  ef^er  before  resulted  Sxom  lite- 


Englishman  ;  celebrated  Napoleon's 
fall  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  sung 
with  rapture  his  triumphs  as  Ae 
bard  oi  despotism :  he  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  young  ladie% 
anxious  for  his  salvation;  has  been 
inquired  afler  by  Maria  Louisa,— > 
*'  proud  Austria's  motnnful  flower/* 
in  a  theatre^ — and,  in  fine,  he  has 
swum  across  the  Hellespont !  He  wh<l 
has  claims  to  have  all  this  engraved 
on  his  tomb-stone,  need  not  fear  be»* 
coming  soon  a  prey  to  **  dumb  for-» 
get^ness." 

The  principle  of  chiaroscuro  wfll 
account  for  much  of  the  strong  eflTect 
of  his  pieces.  A  sombre  thought  or 
image  is  introduced  to  give  high  re^ 
^ief  to  a  lovely  description :  tnis  it 
often  done  wiUi  too  much  show  of 
design,  —  but  it  is  also  someUmef 
done  with  consummate  skill  and  feel» 
ing,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  Ift 
the  following  fine  stanza. 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn^ 

With  breath  aU  incense,  and  with  chedb 
all  bloom. 

Laughing  the  doads  away  wSdi  phiyfti 
scorn. 

And  VMmg  as  if  emrth  tmdaimU  m 


And  glowing  into  day : 

Thft  march  of  our  tzisteDse:  and  thm  I, 

StiU  oa  Ihy  ihoNa,  fuz  Lcman!  mif 

find  room 
And  food  for  meditatioii,  nor  msi  by  ^ 
Mudi,  diat  may  sjve  us  paaacy  if  pondntm 

fittingly. 
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We  know  nothings  in  the  whole  range 
of  poetry,  more  true  to  experience, 
ana  at  the  same  time  more  original, 
than  the  thought  glanced  across  the 
*  mind  in  the  Ihie  we  have  distinguish- 
ed hy  Italics.  It  ffives  voice  to  an 
impression  which  nas  many  a  day 
lain  on  many  a  heart,  without  the 
consciousness  being  sufficiently  a- 
wakened  to  it  to  define  it  exacdy. — 
Again,  on  the  other  hand,  how  de- 

Shtfidly  does  he  throw  the  beauty  of 
ent  ceaseless  nature,  over  scenes  of 
moral  vicissitude,  and  historical  me- 
lancholy ! 

Where*er  we  tretd  'tis  haunted,  holy 
ground ; 

No  earth  of  thme  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads 
around. 

And  an  the  Muse*s  tales  seem  truly  told. 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  be- 
hold 

The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams   have 
dwelt  upon : 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen 
and  wdd 

Defies  the  power  whidi  crush*d  thy  tem- 
ples gone: 
Age  shikes  Athena*s  tower,  but  spares 
gray  Marathon. 

We  have  livm^  poets — several — 
whose  contemplation  is  more  intense^ 
—whose  passion  is  more  exclusively 
poetical, — whose  language  is  more 
pure,  and  expedients  more  select; 
f>ut  none  whose  spirit  is  so  active,  or 
Tange  of  sensibifity  so  wide.  He 
spreads  himself  out  over  nature  and 
lustory,  like  a  bird  of  prey;  the  storm 
does  not  beat  down  his  wing,  and  he 
-sails  in  the  calm  simshine  without 
iaintinff.  The  best  specimens  of  poe* 
try  which  the  present  day  has  pro- 
duced, lie  deep  and  clear  like  lakes : 
Byron's  verse  rushes  like  a  mountain 
liver  through  many  realms ;  carrying 
down  to  one  the  productions  of  a- 
nother; — often  shallow,  sometimes 
showing  dry  bald  spots ;  but  usually 
rushing  forwards  with  vehement  im- 
petuosity :  sometimes,  too,  collecting 
mto  depths  equal  to  that  of  the  lake 
——then  again  pouring  onward,  as  if 
enlivened,  excited,  by  the  call  of  the 
Tearing  ocean. 

Eloquence,  rather  than  poetry, 
forms,  perhaps,  the  great  charm  of 
Lord  Byron's  verses:  like  some  of 
^e  lofher  passages  in  Tasso,  his 
finest  morsels  are  generally  declama- 
toiy ;— -the  objects  are  all  shown  off* 
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in  exhibition,  but  the  exhibitor  ig 
evidentiy  penetrated  by  their  quali- 
ties; he  anxiously  adjusts  the  dis- 
play, but  he  feels  them  to  be  wortb 
displaying.  His  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery, aad  the  exquisite  effects  of  na- 
ture, are  what  we  think  he  does  best.. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night.^ 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli^s  mountains ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  butof  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While,  on  tlM  other  hand,   meek  Dianas 

crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  at 

the  blest 

ChildeHaroldy  Canto  4. 

After  passages  of  this  class,  the 
bitterness  of  sceptical  emotion  in  hia 
compositions  seems  most  marked  by 
energy  and  earnestness.  As  a  mo- 
ral philosopher,  and  even  as  a  mis- 
anthrope, he  is  childishly  inconsist- 
ent ;  and  his  inconsistency  would  lead 
us  to  doubt,  or  more  than  doubt,  his 
cherishing  any  real  sentiment  corres- 
ponding with  his  expressions  in  such 
passages.  For  instance,  in  stanza 
176,  of  his  fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  he  makes  it  his  boast  that 
he  can 

->reap  from  earth,  9tn,Joy  aimott  at  dear 
At  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  it 
clear. 
This  is  very  school-boy  like ;  but, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  not  felt  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  school-boy ;  for,  in 
stanza  178,  he  tells  us  that  he 

Lovet  not  man  the  letty  but  nature  more, 

for  these  pleasures  ei\joyed  in  the 
**  pathless  woods,"  and  ''  by  the 
deep  sea : "  and  then  again,  in  stanza^ 
180,  we  find  him  exulting  in  the  idea, 
that  his  favourite,  the  ocean,  is  in  the 
habit  of  sending  human  beings  "  shi- 
vering in  its  playful  spray,  and  howl- 
ing to  their  gods" — then  dashing 
them  to  the  earth, — '^  where  let  them 
lay ! " — which  last  exclamation  is  bad 
grammar,  and  idle  rhodomontade. — 
We  could  multiply  instances  of  these 
inconsistencies  from  all  his  composi- 
tions. 

His  females  are  fair  and  pellucid 
formations,  without  distinct  features, 
or  definite  properties.  The  female 
character  is  reduced  in  them  to  a 
certain  intense  power  of  communT- 
catiug  delight  to  man,  and  awakes* 
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ing  enthusiasm  in  bis  breast : — they 
lore,  dazzle^  and  die.  Their  modd 
18  altogether  an  Eastern  one : 

Wboe  dieTiigiiis  are  toft  as  the  zoses  they 

twine, 
Aai  all  laTe  die  spirit  of  maa  is  divine. 

Bride  of  Abydot* 

They  are  houris^  intended  to  gra^ 
tify  the  pleasures  of  sense  with  ce- 
lestial charms.  They  are  made  soft, 
and  silent,  and  yielding,  and  devot- 
ed; just  such  blessed  creatures  as 
man  might  wish  to  form  for  himself 
to  admimster  to  his  enjoyment,  ex- 
empt from  all  partnen&ip  with  him 
in  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Their 
looks  fall  on  him  like  moon-light; 
thdr  breath  nghs  in  his  ear,  like  the 
^rhisper  of  evening ;  their  forms  are 
delicate  as  the  master-pieces  of  art ; 
their  hair  is  long  and  flowing  for  his 
fingers  to  play  with ;  they  live  but 
in  his  countenance,  and  he  adores 
ihem  as  the  beauty  and  delight  of  his 
existence.  But  we  must  not  look  in 
liord  Byron's  poetry  for  traces  of 
that  tenderness  of  soul,  which  has  its 
depth  in  reason  and  will ;  that  con- 
cession of  self,  which  has  its  value  in 
worth  and  weight  of  character ;  that 
full  companionship,  and  closely  and 
entirely  associated  sympathy,  which 
^ve  importance  and  solemnity  to  the 
umon  of  the  sexes,  at  the  same  time 
increanngits  zest 

Haidee,  in  the  Don  Juan,  is  by  much 
liis  best  female  portrait.  Her  tender- 
ness seems  connected  with  a  greater 
ranspe  of  feeling ;  it  is  marked  by  a 
nobiUty  of  sentiment,  which  is  gene- 
rally wanting  to  the  fondness  of  Lord 
3yron's  heromes.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing stimza  may  be  as  proper  as  any 
to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  particular 
manner  in  the  description  of  women. 
Pur — as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind — 

Mlien  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent 
smiling, 
Whose  imase  then  was  stampM  upon  her 
mmn 

But  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  be- 
guiling; 
Dazding — as  that,  oh!  too  transcendant 
vision 

To  Sorrow's  phantomM-peopIe  slumber 
given, 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams 
Elysian, 

And  jHunts  die  lost  on  Eardi  revived  in 
Heavea^ 
8oft  as  ^  memory  of  buried  love— 
^  » ih$  prayer  which  childhood  wafts 
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Was  she— the  dang^ter  of  that  rude  eld 

chief. 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears— but  not  of 


Who  hadi  not  proved — how  fisebly  woida 
essay 
To  &L  one  spark  of  beanty*s  heavenly  ray  9 
Who  doth  not  feel — ^until  his  fiuling  si^ 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight—^' 
His  changing  cheek — his  sinking  heart  con- 
fess 
The  mig^t — the  majesty  of  Loveliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  namdess  duums   unmark'd  by  hsr 

alone — 
The  light  of  lovfr.^4he  purity  of  grace— 
The  mind — the  music  breathing  from  bee 

The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the 

whole — 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul ! 
Bride  ofAbydot^  Canto  1. 

It  is  but  fair  to  sav,  however,  that 
his  women  are  weU  adapted  to  his 
men, — and  give  a  suitable  grace  to 
the  pictures  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. His  heroes — the  Giaour,  Cor- 
sair, Alp  the  renegado,  &c.  cannot 
be  said  to  have  characters ;  they  are 
placed  in  glaring  lights ;  the  circum- 
stances around  them  are  disposed 
for  effect;  they  have  certain  strong 
natural  instincts.  They  are  brave, 
vindictive,  unfortunate,  and  unyield- 
ing. They  all  love,  fight,  despair, 
and  die.  Manfred  and  Lara  alone 
raise  intellect  above  passion ;  and  the 
poems,  of  which  they  are  the  heroes, 
are  noble  creations  of  a  poetical  mindL 

But  which  of  Lord  Byron's  is  not  ? 
They  all  glow  with  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius ; — their  faults  are  to  be  reasoned 
about ;  their  power  is  instantaneous- 
ly felt.  Oiur  author  is,  in  short,  a 
genuine  master  in  his  art,  though  hit 
style  is  false,  and  his  resources  are 
often  unworthy  of  his  talents.— We 
have  heard  him  called  a  bad  poet;^ 
but  if  his  poetry  be  bad,  we  can  onlr 
say,  that  we  like  it  better  than  much 
that  is  allowed  to  be  good.  Who 
denies  that  Salvator  Rosa  was  a  ge- 
nuine artist, — because  signs  of  afteo 
tation,  and  false  ambition,  are  to  be 
discerned  in  his  pictures  ?  Lord  By- 
ron's last  compositions — Beppo  and 
Don  Juan — are  wonderful  proofs  of 
the  versatiUty  of  his  powers;  but 
they  pitilessly  sacrifice  personal  con- 
sistency and  digmtj  in  the  ci^rice 
of  a  petulant  disdain  of  opinion,  or 
a  distasteful  avidity  for  notoriety  at 
a  man  and  an  author. 
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A  POCKET-BOOK  is,  bcyond  all 
?S^^,?*  useful  thing ;  and  morocco 
and  calf  may  even  render  it  an  orna- 
mental one.  It  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  publication  to 
outdo  pocket-books  of  all  sorts,  great 
and  snaall,  ancient  and  modem.  Had 
^common  person  run  over  the  list  of 
previous  annuals  of  this  class,  he 
woidd  have  decided,  at  once,  against 
fwellmg  the  catalogue.  There  were 
tile  ^^GenUeman's  Diary,"  and  the 
*^  Ladies  I>iary,"-fim  of  mathema- 
tical  and  poetical  puzzles,  for  the  be- 
neflt  and  amusement  of  the  respective 
aezes.  Then  there  was  one  alma- 
Wtek  for  <^  Farmers,"  and  two  for 
"Clergjrmen;"  (none  for  lawyers), 
«ie  «  London"  Almanack,  and  one 
^Celestial"  ditto:— there  was  (and 
»)  that  mysterious  volume  which  is 
•ent  once  a  year  into  the  world,  un- 
«r  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
^Francis  Moore,"  physician,— 
ramped  and  lettered  in  various  co- 
iMu-s,  and  valuable  as  the  book  of 
the  andent  sybil,— great  in  its  old 
reputation,  and  yearly  acquiring  new: 
•^the  wonder  of  the  simple,  whether 
nch  or  poor,— and  bearing  about  it 
a  load  of  prophecy  which  would  have 
«ink  any  volume,  less  established, 
into  the  very  lowest  abyss  ef  popular 
contempt  Besides  this,  there  is 
^'  Poor  Robin,"  in  which  prose  and 
Terse,  comedy  and  tragedy,  like 

Hot,  cM,  moist  and  diy,  four  cfaampioM 

fierce, 
Strive  here  for  masteiy,  and  to  batUe  brimr 
Thea  embryon  atonu. 

And  now,  lastly,  and,  beyond  all  com- 
panson,  above  its  fellows,  has  arisen 
''like  an  exhalation,"  and stiU stands 
toe  Literary  Pocket-Book!  Be- 
fore this  book  appeared,  there  were 
tho^  which  we  have  quoted  above, 
and  manv  others:  one  was  useful, 
and  another  clever;  a  third  orna- 
mental, and  a  fourth  amuang:  but 
this  was  aU.  Now,  our  fevounte  has 
what  the  others  contain, — ^always  ex- 
cepting the  pictures  and  prophecies, 
and  a  few  other  trifles;  and  it  has 
orijrinal  prose  and  poetry,  which  we 
wifl  not  place  (even  for  the  sake  of 
comparison),  by  the  aide  of  other 
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pocket-books ;  and  it  pometses  reaU^ 

valuable  lists  of  authors,  and  scien- 
tific men,  in  most  quarters  of  the  ci- 
vilized world ;  thus  yieldii^  Hterarjr 
information  which  cannot  he  obtaitttd 
m  aw  other  work  whatever. 

It  IS  time,  however,  to  go  soma* 
what  into  detail,  and  to  give  o«v 
readers  a  few  specimens  of  wh»t  tka 
Literary    Pocket-Book    contains.— 
It  commences  with  a  *'  Calendar  of 
Birth-days;"    or,    in    other   words, 
sketches  of  some  eminent  men  wHoss 
personal  as  well  as  intellectiml  cha- 
racters,   render   their   aimiversariea 
more  particularly  worthy  of  observ* 
ance.^^    This    « Calendar    of  Birth- 
days" is    an   interesting   essay  (or 
rather   collection    of   essays),    sad 
is   for    the    most  part   deli^htfiillj 
written.    It  is  the  composition,  fve 
have  heard,  of  Mr.  Leigii  Hunt,  sad 
it  certainly    strongly  resembles  the 
style  adopted  bytnat  gentleman  ia 
his   little  weekly    piq>er  called  the 
**  Indicator."      The    eminent    men 
of  whom  Mr.  Hunt  has  grren  as 
such   pleasant    sketches,    ate,  Epi- 
curus,  Montesquieu,  Bacon,  Galileoi^ 
Raphael,     Shakspeare,     Ben    Jon- 
son,  La  Fontaine,  Petrarch,  Aridsto, 
Virgil,    Bayle,    and    Horacew     We 
select  the  following  account  of  Ga- 
lileo (**  the  starry  Galileo,")  not  beu 
cause  it  is  the  best,  but  beeanse  it 
is  one  of  the  shortest.     We  might 
otherwise  have  quoted  the  sketch  of 
Raphael,  or  of  La  Fontame,  mUdk 
are  more  elaborated. 
March. 
Galileo. — Oalileo  Galilei,  who  onited 
accomplishments  with  science,  in  a  manner 
far  from  usual  with  philosopheis  of  his 
class,  was  born  either  at  Florence  or  Piaa, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  <19th  Feb.   O.  S.) 
1564.    He  was  the  son,  some  say  the  na. 
tuiial  son,  of  Vincenzo  Galileo,  a  nobis 
Florentine  remarkable  for  his  knowle^ 
of  music    Our  philost^er  made  aevenl 
fine  inventions,  particulariy  the  teleaoopei 
the  cvdoid  in  geometry,  and  the  »«*«*>w»^ 
by  which  the  Venetians  render  their  Im 
gune  fluid  and  navigable.    He  discovered 
with  his  new  instrument  four  of  Ju]rfter*s 
Satellites,  and  the  varieties  in  die  tudhos 
of  the  moon.    He  also  confirmed  the  Qm 
pemican  system  relative  lo  Ae  centrical  sU 
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9i  iIm am,  aadiim  Mrtb*t  motion 
it.    CbamcBif  m  the  mott  social  of 
bn  spoken 
Of  teusen,  Tumns,  nd  of  8ocmles. 

Id  Oafileo^s  tinie,  the  two  reigning  su- 
liF»**i<^  in  all  sdeaces,  divine  and  human, 
were  Aristotle  and  Moses.    The  demon- 
strations of  the  Copemican  sptem,  going 
eounter  to  the  astronomical  opmions  <^  the 
floeat  logician  of  Greece  and  liberator  of 
Tudea,  were  thought  so  blasphemous  bj 
tile  firiars,  that  the  author  was  first  ordered 
to  rcnoonce,  and  was  afterwards  imprison- 
ed, for  daring  to  renew  them.    Hb  con- 
^ncment  lasted  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
'half;  and  his  book  on  the  subject  was 
burnt:   finally,  he  was  enjoined,  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  to  return  once  a  week 
to  the  Holy  (Moe,  and  repeat  the  seven 
penitentiftl  Psafans.     This  is  the  way  in 
iHiich  opinions  equally  innocent,  would  be 
treated  now,  if  the  greatest  and  most  ca- 
lumniated spirits  in  other  times  had  not,  at 
lei^tfa,  reduced  envy  and  folly  to  a  state  of 
jOD&leas  damour.     Milton,  then  on  his 
tncvds  in  Italy,  visited  his  illustrious  bro- 
tber  nformer,  who  was  confined,  he  tells 
OS,  for  thinking  otherwise  in  astronomy 
than  the  Dnminiran  friars.    The  interview 
seems  to  have  dwelt  upon  his  imagination, 
for  he  afterwards  put  him  in  a  ww-known 
passage  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
Hs  soaxce  had  ceased,  when  the  saperior 

Fiend 
WasiBOving  toward  the  shore,  his  pondss- 

oos  shield, 
Bdieieal  temper,  massy,  large  and  louikl, 
/Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  dreumfereoee 
Hong  on  has  shoulden  like  the  moon, 

whose  orb 
Thrsagh  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  aitist  views 
At  evsaing  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  y  aldazno,  to  deseiy  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  ^bbe. 

Galileo's  eooBtryhMse  was  in  Valdamo, 
and  looked  up  at  Fesole;  to  the  top  of 
whidi,  he  seems  to  have  told  MHton  that 
he  often  tranralanted  his  telescope.  Per- 
haps our  phiiosopher*s  heretical  relapse 
was  the  more  aggravating  (as  the  old  wo- 
men say),  in  as  mocii  as  he  had  an  unoon- 
.  i{iierable  gpiety  and  focetiousness.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said,  when  he  came  out 
from  his  first  ssnteoce,  ^  It*s  rery  true 
diwirfi,  for  aU  that**  When  he  found 
ottt  thetshscoui,  n  imhwsity  pwftssoi  un- 
dsftook  to  soaks  n  ntisspeetive  discovery 
of  it  in  Aristotle.  It  was  m  a  passage 
where  the  reason  is  given  why  die  stars  are 
visible  in  the  day  time  from  a  deep  wdl. 
OtiOeo,  who  teUs  us  the  story  himsdf, 
adds,  in  his  pleasant  way,  that  sudi  taen 
are  Bkealrhsmins»  who  say  that  the  art  df 
makint  geld  was  evidendy  known  to  the 
andents,  l»  ths  dsqp  fobles  and  ietisiii 
under  whiA  thsy  ssacsrisd  it.    0«r  fhi- 


losopher  wss  lenuokahle  at  aD 

his  vein  of  pleasantnr.  He  wrote  livdf 
poetry,  in  the  stvle  of  Bemi,  and  was  pas* 
sionately  fondof  Ariosto.  Hewssasdw- 
lar;  wrote  with  great  aocuracrand  dsaa* 
ness ;  could  play  the  husbanmnan  in  the 
oountiy;  deUghted  in  aichitectuia  and 
pdndng ;  designed  well ;  and  had  an  adU 
mirable  finger  on  the  hite.  In  his  peu 
son  he  was  small,  but  strong  and  weM 
looking.  Durinfl  the  three  or  four  last 
jrears  Of  his  fife  he  was  blind ;  owing,  it 
IS  said,  to  his  constant  use  of  his  tfhwf^ie^ 
and  the  ni^t  air :  but  this  calamity  nsi«' 
ther  broke  his  ^irit  nor  interrupted  his 
studies,  which  he  only  tiuned  the  more  iife 
ward,  after  the  manner  of  his  illustrioiM 
visitor.  He  died  at  Aroetri,  near  IIop 
rence,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1642.  Gn^ 
lileo  was  married,  and  1^  a  son  «h» 
proved  worthy  of  him. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt's  account 
of  Ariosto.  We  confess  that  wit 
should  have  preferred  a  notice  of 
Tasso^  to  one  either  of  Petrarch  or 
Ariosto^  thoufi^h  we  willingly  accept 
the  latter.  The  misfortunes  of  Tasso, 
however,  are  put  on  record  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  and  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter known  generally,  than  the  bio- 
graphy of  his  brother  poet,  who 

— -  revdled  among  men  and  things  divin% 
And  poured  Aw  q»irit  over  Palestine. 

Septcfnber. 
AaiosTO. — Lodovico  CHovanni  Ariosts, 
one  of  the  most  ddi^tfol  spirits  of  ttas 
south,  and  the  enchanter  among  Itdisft 
poets^  was  bom  September  the  2Mn  (8tli, 
0. 8. 1474,)  at  Reg^e  in  Lombardj,  whert 
his  fother  was  Captain  of  the  GitacfeL  B» 
was  lef(  in  his  26tfa  year  wiA  slendK 
means  to  take  care  of  four  brothsre  and 
five  sisters;  and  it  is  not  one  of  Ids  least 
honours,  that  with  the  usual  poetical  tei^ 
dency  to  enjoy  himself,  he  took  the  most 
industrious  and  a^ctiimate  care  of  them 
alL  He  was  at  the  fomous  battle  of  Ra- 
venna in  1512,  which  he  speaks  of  with 
sudi  animation  and  padios  in  die  14di 
€snto  of  the  Orlando ;  and  among  other 
missions,  was  twice  sent  ambassador  t^ 
Pope  Juttos  the  Second.  But,  dHiagjh 
seme  biographers  deny  it,  hs  is  spoken  s^ 
as  a  very  indifferent  and  nnwiiling  pol^ 
tadan.  However,  he  was  politician  snon(|^ 
in  the  best  part  of  the  art,  to  rsstore  to  has- 
mony  die  district  of  Grafognana,  to  wlnii 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  sent  lum  a*  Govemv 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  ffood  while  in 
the  service  of  that  prince,  and  of  others  df 
ths  fomify  of  £s«e,  wham  he  bun— red 
with  his  panegyrics;  bnt  he  had  almost  as 
little  reason  to  diaak  that  insolent  and  spfl^ 
wssniag  isos,  as  Tasso  aftsr  him.  Its 
waa  as.  aoopady  treated  by  Gaidinal  Hif» 
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polito  fcft  dedming  to  accompany  him  to 
Hungary,  where  the  dimate  was  unfavour- 
aUe  to  his  health  and  time  of  life,  that 
^hat  with  this  and  other  ill  returns  for  the 
delight  he  was  giving  mankind,  he  took  for 
lib  device  a  bee-hive  set  on  fire  for  its  ho- 
ney, with  the  motto  "  Evil  fbr  Good.** 
But  the  natural  dieerfulness  of  his  temper 
irai  a  wealth  of  which  nothing  deprived 
him.  Next  to  writing  his  poetry,  he  took 
^flf^rf  in  gardening  and  building.  He 
iras  pUun  and  temperate  in  diet,  but  a  most 
deligntftil  companion,  particularly  in  the 
Bodety  of  the  ladies,  by  whom  he  was  pro- 
portionatdy  beloved.  The  name  of  his  ^ 
Tourite  was  Oineura.  He  was  so  attached 
to  her,  that  in  one  of  his  sonnets  he  wishes 
to  be  known  for  a  poet,  not  by  a  wreath  of 
ivy  or  laurd,  but  by  a  crown  of  Juniper, — 
Chneura,  in  Italian,  resembling  the  word 
that  signifies  that  tree.  He  was  handsome 
lx>th  in  face  and  person,  though  he  latterly 
gtem  large  like  Boccaccio.  His  poetry  (of 
-whidi  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  the  translations  give  no  idea) 
Is  ezquisitdy  easy,  natural,  and  full  of  a 
certain  humanity  in  its  wildest  departures 
ftata  it.  He  makes  you  feel  a  knight  on 
horseback,  and  a  magician  on  grifilin-back, 
'with  an  equal  sense  of  reality ;  and  carries 
Tou  ttom  story  to  story,  and  bower  to 
bower,  with  a  never-ending  freshness  and 
Tariety.  But  we  must  loll  him,  or  we 
shall  never  have  done.  He  died  on  the 
18th  June,  (6th,  O.  S.)  1533. 

Following  the  "  Calendar  of  Birth- 
days/' is  a"  Diary"  for  appointments^ 
and  other  memoranda^  together  with 
blank  pages  for  general  observa^ 
tions.  This  Diary  differs  in  nothuig 
from  the  conunon  Diaries^  except  that 
-vrhererer  the  birth-day  of  a  celebrat- 
ed man  occurs,  his  name  is  put  down^ 
with  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom, 
thus  reminding  us  pleasantly  of  great 
•pirits,  and  affording  us  an  opportu- 
ni^  of  doing  them  honour. 

The  '^  Miscellanies"  consist  of  a 
▼ery  clever  and  interesting  paper 
called  "  Walks  round  London ;  and 
various  pieces  of  original  poetry. 
Prom  the  Walks  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing, (which  is  all  that  we  can 
^are  room  for)— it  takes  us  at  once 
into  the  country,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  picturesque  piece  of  writing. 
We  understand  that  it  is  written  by 

Mr. ,  but  perhaps  he  does  not 

wish  us  to  mention  his  name. 

We  propose,  then,  to  take  a  dhrection  to 
tiie  nordi-west  of  the  great  city,  along  the 
£dgc^vare-road,  which  becomes  interestii^ 
MOP  after  you  have  passed  diraugh  Pad- 
ding(0ii^  At  XMki  being  Imi  ft^cMed 


CJao. 


than  most  of  die  others  about  town.  It  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  tall  dms  and  un- 
dulating  fields,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fine 
series  or  meadows  whidi  still  preMnre  their 
old  character  of  sinmle  open  pasturage. 
Just  before  we  reach  Kilbum  we  diall  he 
tempted  to  stop  and  look  through  an  open- 
ing on  the  right  into  a  complete  landscape, 
cmdvated  and  graceful  in  its  effect  without 
formality.  The  fields  nearest  to  us  seem 
to  have  burst  into  soft  irregularities,  as 
though  the  earth  had  made  faint  preludinga 
to  itoclf  before  it  knew  how  to  throw  up 
the  mountains.  These  hillocks  mark  the 
fore-ground ;  the  middle  distance  is  stud- 
ded with  trees  and  hedges,  and  the  picture 
is  shut  in  by  peaceful  hills.  Passing 
through  Kilbum,  we  continue  in  the  same 
beautiftd  road  for  about  half  a  mile,  whcor 
we  turn  into  a  lane  to  the  left,  leading  to 
M'^ilsden.  Here  we  are  perfbctly  redred 
and  quiet,  and  may  be  as  meditative  as  we 
please.  The  lane  partakes  of  the  unmo^ 
dcrnlzed  character  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  it  is  edged  by  strips  of  grass,  and 
made  especially  picturesque  by  the  caprf. 
cious  ouUine  of  its  rich  hedges,  whose  bases 
are  embossed  by  large-leaved  weeds  and 
wild  flowers  breeding  there  in  secure  over- 
growth. In  this  sdll  situation,  we  shalf 
soon  come  upon  the  gates  of  a  mansion 
standing  in  the  midst  of  spacious  grounds, 
and  having  very  much  the  look  of  an  oUL 
chateau  in  a  romance.  Looking  beyond 
the  groups  of  graceful  shrubs  whidi  are 
scattml  about  on  this  side  the  house,  our 
riew  is  bounded  by  deep  groves  i^nd  ^ades 
of  large  trees,  nursing  their  own  twilight. 
An  hundred  miles  ftom  town,  in  our  opi-. 
nion,  we  could  not  meet  witii  any  place 
more  hushed  and  hidden,  where  the  air 
could  be  freer,  or  the  trees  more  solemn 
and  umbrageous.  The  house  is  called 
Bramsbury,  and  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Coutt» 
Trotter. 

The  following  Song^  and  Fragment 
entitled  '^  Gnef,"  are  the  production 
of  Mr.  Shelley,  the  author  of  that 
most  powerftd  dramatic  work  The 
Cend. 


On  a  faded  Violet, 

The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone 

Which  like  thy  kisses  bres&ed  on  me^ 

The  colour  firom  the  flower  is  flown 
Whidi  glowed  of  thee  apd  only  tiiee  t 

A  shriveDed,  lifdess,  vacant  form. 
It  lies  pn  my  abandoned  breast. 

And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  is  wanD» 
With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  we«p,.^mj  tears  rerive  it  not ! 

I  si^, — It  breathes  no  moie  on  aw  f 
Its  mute  and  anoomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 
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A  FragmenU 


».      *    The  ladf  £ed  not,  nor  giew  wild. 
But  year  by  year  lived  cm:  in  tmdi,  I 

Her  gentleness  and  patience  and  tad  smiles, 
Jjid  that  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  tend 
9er  aged  frther,  were  a  kind  of  madness. 
If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  world. 
^or  but  to  see  her,  were  to  read  the  tale 
Woven  by  some  subtlest  hard,  to  make 

hard  hearts 
JDisaolve  away  in  wisdom-working  grief. 
Her  eyes  were  Uack  and  lustreless  and  wan: 
Ber  eyelashes  were  worn  away  with  tears: 
Jrler  lip$  aod  checks  were  Uke  things  dead 

— M  pale  I 
Ver  hanils  were  thin,   and  through  their 

vandenng  veins 
And  weak  orticoJadons,  might  be  seen 
Uay**  raddy  ligbt,         *         *        • 

A* 

The  song  calletl  "  My  Xanie  O"  is 
Tvritten  by  Mr.  Allan  (  iiiminghain, 
the  aiithor  ijf  **  Uie  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  songs-"  IIi-^  Lb  certainly 
the  best  writer  of  soiiffs  which  Scot- 
land has  produced*  with  the  excep- 
tion^( we  ar*?  sure  he  will  allow  tne 
exception  )^  o  f  Bum  3 .  There  is  great 
naivete  and  beauty  in  Uie  lines  which 
we  have  put  in  Italics. 

MY    ^ANIE   0< 

B«d  rolb  the  Nith  Hween  bank  and  brae, 

Mirk  ia  the  night  and  faime  O  ; 
Though  hearm  and  earth  should  mix  in 


in  go  sod  aec  my  Nanie  0> 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O, 
My  kind  and  wtmotiie  Nanie  O ; 
8he  boldft  my  b«ut  ia  bve^s  sweet 

band^, 
And  nane  can  do't  but  Nanie  O. 

in  preaching  time  so  meek  she  stands, 

80  saintly  and  so  bonnie  O, 
/  eawMOt  get  one  glimpse  of  grace^ 
For  iMe:ming  looks  at  Nanie  O. 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O, 
T^  wwrWt  in  love  with  Nanie  O; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear. 
That  wadnae  love  my  Nanie  O. 

Jiybfcast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart, 
When  dancing  she  moves  finely  O ; 
I  gueu  what  hmen  is  hy  her  eyesy 
They  sparkle  so  divindy  O. 

My  Nanie  X>,  my  Nanie  O, 

The  pride  of  Nithsdale's  Nsnie  O  ; 

Ixnre  looks  (ne  'neatb  her  golden 

hair. 
And  says  <<  I  live  with  Nanie  O.'* 

Tdl  not,  thou  star,  at  gray  day-li^t, 
O'er  Tj"--^-*  top  so  bonnie  O, 


My  fiiotsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew, 
When  coming  fine  my  Nanie  O. 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  O, 
None  ken  o*  me  and  Nanie  O  ; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  tell  *t 

aboon. 
They  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  O. 

C. 

The  following^  which  is  part  of  a 
poem  entitled  ''  UU's  Water  and  its 
Echoes^"  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Barry  Cornwall,  who^  it  seems,  has 
been  lately  among  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Cumberland. 

ECHOES. 

Ye  spirits  like  the  winds ! — Ye,  who  around 
Therocks  and  these  primeval  mountains  run. 
With  cries  as  thou|^  some  thunder-god  un* 

bound 
His  wings,  to  celebrate  the  set  of  sun, 
And  leaning  from  yon  fiery  dood 
Alarming  Mew  his  brazen  horn  doud. 
And  then  with  fiunt,  and  then  with  fidnter 

voice, 
•  That  bade  the  world  rejoice. 
Proclaimed  care  asleep  and  earthly  labour 

dime. 

Oh !  spirits  of  the  air  and  mountains  bom^ 
And  cradled  in  the  cave  where  Silence  lies  1 
As  from  dusk  ni^t  at  once  the  tropic  mom 
Sprin^h  upon  Uie  struck  beho1der*s  eyes 
In  mid-day  power  bright  and  warm. 
So  ye,  caHed  fbrth  from  some  unholy  calm. 
Mysterious,  brooding,  and  prophetic,  seem 
To  rise  as  from  a  dveam. 
And  break  your  spcU,  but  keep  the  secret 
of  thechann. 

Not  only  like  the  thunder  and  the  blast 
Are  your  high  voices  heard,  for  far  away 
Ye  gently  speak,  and  as,  when  life  is  past, 
The  white  swan  crowns  with  song  her  dy« 

ingday; 
So  in  music  faint  and  sad 
Ye  perish,  who  exultingly  and  gbkl 
Rwmed  fbrwaid  in  your  earlier  course. 
Like  rivers  from  a  rocky  source 
Fast  flashmg  into  light,  and  sinking  soon 

to  shade. 

Pale  poets  of  the  hills !  doubtless  ye  are 
Like  those  on  earth,  shorulived  and  sdf. 

consuming. 
Yet  bright,  from  lightnings  which  around 

your  hair 
Stream,  and  exhausted  with  too  soon  re- 
suming 
Your  shouts,  whidi  first  were  stem  and 

strong. 
And  bore  the  burthen  of  your  youth  akng. 
But  after,  as  ye  further  flew. 
Grew  slight,  but  ah !  grew  weaker  too, 
Untfl  alone  remained  the  memory  of  yoai 

SQSg. 
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Taum  Convertatum. 
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naBat  Oe  BODsds  iAa(^  fisindy  hH  on 

plains, 
Or  tOBtt  low  muimured  through  tome  sjl- 

▼an  |>lace, 
"Your  voice  in  peerless  danuDadon  reigns, 
8el£«videDce  of  its  sapremest  race : 
IThat,  though  the  eye  may  see  ye  not, 
'Ah !  who  that  ever  heard  hath  e*er  forgot 
.Hie  teeming  hazmony  that  rose  and  dkd 
Jtf  oaning  upon  the  Bioantain  side  ? 

%        •        •        •       *      /a, 

jOne  wore  short  quotation  and  we 
Iwre  done.  It  is  a  translation  ham 
Petrarch  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  we  b»- 
lieve,  and  is  very  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

O  glad,  triumphal  bough, 
'  That  now  adomest  conquering  chiefs,  and 

now 
Xmippest  the  brows  of  over-ruling  kings ; 
From  victory  to  victory 
Thus  climbing  on,  through  all  the  heights 

of  story. 
From  worth  to  worth,  and  glory  unto  glory; 


To  finish  an,  O  gentle  and  royal  tree. 
Thou  rdgnest  bow  vpon  diat  flourishing 

heul. 
At  whose  triampfaant  qres.  Lore  add  ois- 

soolsareled. 

We  must  now  shut  up  the  Literaiy 
Pocket^Book^  recommending  it,  how- 
ever, to  our  readers,  partly  for  its 
origmal  matter^  and  partly  for  iti 
LiMtt  (of  authors,  &c),  which,  (m 
we  haiBe  before  said),  are  really  i». 
valuable,  and  are  to  be  found  in  no 
other  publication  whatever.  We  had 
intended  to  have  given  this  little  book 
a  more  laboured  notice,  but  it  has 
come  rather  late  into  our  hands,  and 
we  can  only  submit  to  our  readeiv 
the  above  short  and  imperfect  ac- 
count Five  shillings  cannot  well  be 
laid  out  more  advanta^^eously  foo*  f 
Christmas  present  (to  a  man,  wo- 
man, or  child),  than  in  the  purcbass 
of  the  Literary  Pocket-Book  for  182L 


No.L 
Ma.  BAaaY  Cornwall's  tragedy. 


'Many  complaints  have  been  urged 
against  our  best  poets  for  not  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  stage ;  but 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  one  of  our 
b^t,  has  at  length  resolved  to  exo- 
nerate himself  from  any  share  of  this 
blame.     A  mor^   worthy  object  of 
ambtdon  than   the  theatre  presents 
to  writers  of  genius  and  ima^nadon, 
cannot  be  conceived;   yet  now  few 
wich   have   recently  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  service  I   If  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  footing  on  which  thea^ 
trical  representations  are  now  placed^ 
that  can  account  for  this  bacKward- 
ness,  it  becomes  pressing  indeed  that 
the  cause,  or  causes,  should  be  dis- 
tinctly known,  preparatory  to  being 
removed ;  for  the  actual  degradation 
of  our  Dramatic  Literature  reflects 
ahame  on  the  country — shame,  too|, 
which  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  con- 
sidered obliterated  by  exceUence  in 
other    departments  of    composition. 
The  Drama  is,  by  distinction,  the  re- 
presenutive  of  the  taste,  attainments, 
and  manners  of  society: — no  vigorous 
people  (unless  accidentally,  and  for 
a  short  time)  ever  was  without  a 
iwurishmg  theatre,  reflecting  back,  on 
the  public  observation,  livdy  images 


of  the  public  feeling,  habits,  and  ac- 
complishments.— To  say,  then,  of  a 
civilized  nation,  that  it  is  totally  de^ 
titute  of  a  Drama  proper  to  the  day, 
is  a  reproach  of  a  serious  naturi^ 
bearing  heavily  against  its  intellec- 
tual claims. — It  has  certainjy  been 
but  too  applicable  to  England  of  late 
years:  but  symptoms  lutve  recently 
shown  themselves  of  an  awakening 
to  a  just  sense  of  the  miimating  in- 
vitation which  the  stage  holds  out, 
amongst  those  who  are  capable  of  do- 
ing honour  to  its  calL  Tlie  author 
of  Virginius  has  proved  that  neither 
the  size  of  the  Houses,  nor  the  dis- 
position of  audiences  (as  has  been 
pretended)  is  necessarily  fetal  to  the 
success  of  talent  employed  in  drama- 
tic composition.  It  would  be  strange^ 
indeed,  if  a  lar^e  theatre  should  be 
proved  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to 
nonsense,  and  hostile  to  sense  and  fuel- 
ing: we  have  always  doubted  this,  and 
now  disbelieve  it  altofi^ether.  It  may, 
indeed,  hold  many  who  cannot  hear, 
— and  the  theatres  of  the  ancients  must 
have  done  the  same,  —  but  surely 
those  who  can,  are  left  free  to  judge 
as  correctly  as  it  they  were  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  a  small  building. 


2¥tfPfi  ConvermUimt. 


^  W  the  duppnbon  of  audiences^ 
ii«  bdieye  it  remains  pretty  much  as 
St  has  aifrays  been :  it  is  made  up  of 
it  good  deal  of  hastmess^  and  of  a 
propensttj  to  be  turbuknit;  joined^ 
(oweFer,  with  a  preponderating  pro- 
jMHtioii  of  natural  feelings  and  ot  ge-^ 
serous  pride  in  the  display  of  eierat- 
td  faculty.  Talent,  therefore,  we 
mamtain,  has  qi^te  as  Mr  a  chance 
at  the  theatre  as  ebewhere:  much 
more  so,  we  conscientiously  believe, 
Aaii  authors  have  with  the  reviewers 
sow-a-days.  The  manner  in  which 
gome  of  the  Reviews  have  behaved 
to  certain  deserving  writers,  is  alto- 

fiithe^  more  vulgar,  as  well  as  more 
tberal,  than  any  expression  of  pit 
ieverity  that  can  be  quo^  by  un- 
taoeessful  candidates.     People  go  to 
4e  play-honse  in  a  very  different 
lemperfrom  that  in  which  a  party 
jLenewer    sits    down  to    criticize ; 
and  it  is  a  temper  at  once  more  ami- 
Myle,  and  fiivourable  to  candid  judg-> 
ment — but  we  are  writmg  an  Essay 
iaatead  of  a  Notice. — ^A  Tragedy  by 
Mr.  Barry  ComwaU  is  imderstood  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  appearance,  and  we 
RAlly  think  a  more  interesting  events 
cornieded  with  Literature,  has  not 
occurred  for  a  long  time.    Should  ill- 
success  attend  the  attempt,  we  con- 
fess we  should  consider  that  fact  as 
fvumishing  strong  presumptive   evi- 
,flence  that  writers,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  connected  with  the  present 
ttieatrical  system,   have  not  a  fair 
chance  on  the  stage,  and  consequent- 
ly act  prudentiy  ra  regarding  it  with 
jm3rne8s.    On  the  other  hand,  if  good 
fortune   crown   the  enterprize,    the 
pubhc  ought  to  be  congratulated  even 
more  than  the  author — ^for  by  this, 
coming  to  soon  after  the  success  of 
Virgmius,  the  Drama  might  be  con- 
ndered  as  raised  from  its  rallen  state, 
•^the  competition  of  eminent  talent 
excited  in  favour  of  the  theatre, — 
and  elegant  taste  recalled  to  preside 
over  that  portion  of  the  pubUc  plea- 
«ares  which  formeriy  constituted  its 
glory,  but  which  has  latterly  almost 
given  us  reason  to  believe  it  extinct 
The  name  of  the  forth-coming  trage- 
dy Is  announced  as  Mirandola  ;  but 
we  know  nothhig  of  the  plot,  which 
is  very  properly  kept  secret, — except 


that  we  undaratoid  the  accounts  that 
have  appeared  in  some  of  the  newat* 
papers  are  mistakes.  T^  name  aa^ 
gests  Italy.  Miraadob,  or  Mhw«. 
dula,  is  a  place  hi  Italy,  famous  as 
tiie  first  abode  of  John  Reus,  a  pro- 
djgy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whf^ 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thlrty-tiwe^ 
but  who  had  previoudy  distinguished 
himself  in  all  human  knowle^e  and* 
science.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  his 
patron  and  companion,  and  gave  him 
a  villa  at  Fieeole, — a  situation  which 
the  English  reader  will  have  pleasure 
in  associating  witii  audi  a  character, 
in  cansequeuoe  of  the  mention  made 
of  it  in  Mihon's  great  poem.  John 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  was  a  scholar 
after  the  fashion  of  his  age,  but  he 
had  an  intellect  "for  all  time."  At 
Rome  he  pubHshed  900  proposition^ 
or  subjects  of  discussion,  in  almost 
every  science  that  could  exercise  the 
speculation  or  ingenuity  of  man,  and 
which  (says  a  Mographical  writer,) 
*'  extraorcQnary  and  superfluous  at 
many  of  them  now  appear,  furnish 
an  amazing  idea  of  the  boundless  ex* 
tent  of  his  erudition  and  genius* 
These  he  promised  publicly  to  maiiK 
tain  agamst  all  opponents  whatsoever^ 
and  even  offered  to  defray,  out  of  h^ 
own  purse,  the  charges  of  poor  scho* 
lars,  who  should  undertake  the  jour- 
ney to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
puting with  him."  The  ambitious 
polemic,  however,  was  disappoint-^ 
ed :  this  tournament  of  learning,  this 
keen  encounter  of  wit,  never  took 
place:  the  chaDenger  was  accused 
of  heresy  in  thirteen  of  his  theses,  and 
obliged  to  fly  back  to  Florence,  to 
claim  the  protection  of  his  powerful 
friend  Lorenzo. — We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  personage  in  question  forms 
the  hero  of  Mr.  Cornwall's  tragedy, 
but  a  short  notice  of  so  celebrated  a 
man,  who  is  not  very  well  known  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  thought  to  demand  any 
apology.  The  coinddenoe  of  the 
name  has  suggested  it — The  tragedy 
of  MiHANDOLA  is  intended  for  Co- 
vent  Garden:  indeed,  that  accom- 
plished actor,  Macready,  seems  to 
render  -this  selection  a  matter  of 
course,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to 
an  author. 


NEW    NOVELx  BY    THE    AUTHOR   OP   WAVf  ELEY. 

KennHworth  Castie  is  the  announced    first  Number  of  the  Third  Volume  of 
title  ;  and  we  were  in  hopes  that  this    our  Magazine  would  have  been  dia* 


Town  Ccnvenatkm, 


CJ- 


tinguished  hj  an  account  of  a  work^ 
the  authorship  of  which  is  calculated 
to  recommend  criticism^  more  than 
the  most  fisiyourable  criticism  can  re« 
commend  it  Were  we  to  say  that 
its  appearance  has  been  delayed  by 
an  aosolute  difficulty  experienced  in 
transmitting  to  Scotland  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  paper,  however  incre- 
iUble  such  an  assertion  might  ap-> 


Eear^  we  have  good  reason  tj^be-« 
eye  we  should  be  saying  nothing  but 
the  simple  hct,  Kennilworth  Castle, 
will^  it  is  understood^  be  more  in  the] 
manner  of  Ivanhoe>  than  of  the  Scotck 
series;  and  from  what  we  hear  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  a  yery  suc-^ 
cessful  composition.  It  is  said  to  be 
calculated  even  to  rival  the  Ivuihoe 
in  the  public  favour. 


LOaS    BTKON  S    NEW    TRAGEDY. 


This  work,  which  is,  we  under- 
stand,  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  Dra- 
matic Poem  than  of  an  acting  Tra- 
gedy, is  just  announced  as  being  in 
the  press.  It  is  entitled  "  Marino 
Falieroy  Doge  of  Venice"  The  story 
is,  shortly,  that  of  a  Doge  of  Venice, 
who,  on  account  of  an  insult  offered 
to  his  wife,  conspired  with  some 
malcontents  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country. — Venice  was  at 
that  period  governed  by  a  coimcU  of 
ten,  who  discovered  the  conspiracy, 
and  caused  the  Doge  to  be  arrested. 
Faliero  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  be- 
haved in  the  most  abject  manner  in 
order  to  save  his  life :  it  was  in  vain, 
however,  and  he  was  finally  execut- 
ed. It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  hear 
of  a   prince  conspiring  against  the 


land  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
head  ?  We  are  told  that  Signer  Fos- 
colo  has  spoken  in  warm  terms  of  the 
mode  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  pic 
tured  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Venice :  and  we  have  heard  also  that 
the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
has  pronounced  this  tragic  Drama  to 
be  a  fine  specimen  of  English  compo* 
sition.  If  it  be  so  (ana  we  are  not 
without  our  attention  to  his  opinion) 
we  may  consratulate  the  noble  au« 
thor  on  an  improvement  which  we 
could  scarcely  have  expected  from 
his  Venetian  sojourn.  Lord  Byron 
is  a  poet,  and  undoubtedly  a  power- 
fid  one ;  but  he  is  not  a  writer  whoae 
correctness  of  style  has  hitherto  /xifv 
Ocularly  entitled  him  to  our  regard. 


MR.   SHELLEY. 


A  fiiend  of  ours  writes  to  us,  from 
Italy,  that  Mr.  Shelley,  the  author  of 
that  powerful  Drama,  **  The  Cenci," 
is  employed  upon  an  English  histori- 
cal Tragedy.  The  title,  we  believe, 
is  to  be  Charles  the  First ;  at  any  rate 
that  monarch  is  the  hero,  or  principal 
person  of  the  story.  We  hear  that 
Mr.  Shelley  has  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  paint  a  true  portrait  of  the 
unfortunate  English  Kmg  (it  may  be 
made  a  very  captivating  one)  and  to 
exclude  from  his  work  all  prejudice. 


political  as  well  as  moral.  If  so,  the 
reader  of  poetry  may  calculate  on 
being  acquainted  wiUi  a  \agh  and 
imperishable  production.  \^  differ 
entirely  with  the  creeds  of  Mr.  Shel- 
ley ;  but  we  do  not  on  that  account 
refitun  from  confessins^,  that  he  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  very  first  of 
our  now  living  English  poets.  We 
wish,  most  heartily,  that  we  could 
bestow  on  his  poetry  our  praise  with- 
out qualification ;  but  we  cannot. 


MR.   SOUTHEY. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Southey 
is  making  preparations  for  a  History 
of  the  (fakers,  but  that  those  pacific 
folks  are  not,  at  present,  very  for- 
ward in  yielding  to  the  wishes  which 
the  learned  historian  has  expressed, 
of  seeing  the  various  documents  in 
England  belonging  to  the  sect  We 
hope  that  this  hesitation  will  not  be 
persevered  in.  We  have  great  regard 
for  the  honest  dealings  and  primitive 
simplicities  of  these  worthy  people  ; 
and  we  verily  believe,  that  tneir  re^ 


spectability  will  not  be  endangered, 
nor  their  feelings  outraged  by  their 
entrusting  their  papers  to  the  inspec« 
tion  of  Mr.  Southey.  Many  tacts 
will  necessarily  escape  and  find  their 
way  to  him ;  and  the  chance  is,  that 
some  of  them  may  be  distorted,  if 
authorities  cannot  be  referred  to. 
Will  it  not  be  wise,  therefore,  ta 
guard  against  this  possibilitjr^  by 
making  the  historian  at  once  a  friendr 
The  (^^lakers  are  not  a  literary  fkco* 
pie,  and  they  do  not  encourage^  leb% 
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^igf^  IrSfey  hare  howevtt",  iwrn-, 
Qual^r  poHA,  atid  we  hope  soon  to 
find  them  readers  of  poetry.  They 
are  an  useful  and  respectable  class; 
and  €he  shigle  fact  of  their  shielding 


t% 


all  tii^ir  p6orei'  brethren  frojn  th» 
stigma  and  calamity  of  begeing,  is 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  best 
consideration  of  every  thinking  man. 


HORACE-  WALPOLE. 


There  was  a  report  some  time 
iince^  that  Mr.  Murray  had  purchased 
the  Life  of  Horace  Walpale,  written 
by  himself;  but  we  conclude  that 
the  work  reported  of  was^  in  fact,  the 
*^  Memoirs  of  the  last  nine  Years  of 
the  ReiffB  of  George  11/'  lately  an- 
nounced. Walpole  was  a  sprightly 
and  delightful  letter-writei)  but  he 
had  aearoely  weight  enough  for  his- 
tory; and    we  understand  that  the 

OOCSITBT 

Ws  i^all  here  say  a  word'on  i^iat 
tile  epithet  Cockney,  applied  to  a  wri- 
tflr  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  really 
rignlfies,— or  ouffht  to  signify:  — it 
10  worth  deseribing;  and,  since  we 
hare  made  the  Edinburgh  Mohocks 
nntprj,  they  apply  it  so  blunderingly 
tiiat  it  is  likely  to  lose  aD  its  poktt, 
riloiild  >Fe  leaye  it  in  their  hai^,^ — 
and  that  were  a  phy.  \We  suspect 
Aey  never  knew  very  wefl*  what  they 
irere  about  in  using  it ; — but  it  has 
senred  them  for  a  taord  when  they 
hare  been  without  an  idea.  It  has 
aayed  them  an  expenditure,  dispro- 
pefHonate  to  their  means,  m  argument 
and  wit :  they  have  written  Cockney 
against  a  writer,  when  they  have 
heea  unable  to  write  any  thing  else^^ 
Hot  but  thati  in  some  instances;  the 
t&fm  has  been  suffidenlly  character^- 
istle  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
have  app^ed  it: — if  their  cleverness 
Ibd  them  to  these  happy  applications, 
"wie  can  only  say,  that  their  knavery 
har  made  them  spoil  their  own  joke ; 
ibr  the  tCTra  Cockney,  as  now  direct- 
ed l>y  them  against  an  author,  only 
means  that  they  have  a  spite  agamst 
Me  person  or  his  talents. — The  author 
of  the  article  on  the  Scotch  Novels, 
which  appeared  in  our  Magazine,  has 
not,  by  his  subsequent  papers,  ren- 
dered himself  quite  so  agreeable  to 
their  feelhigs  as  they  stated  them- 
selves  to  have  fo«nid  him  in  his  first : 
IB  their  last  Number  accordingly  he 
is  put  down  as  a  Cockney  ! — "  an  un- 
fiwtanate  Cockney!"  Yet  we  be- 
Heve  it  is  pretty  generally  allowed, 
Aat  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  too 
Jkr  North  lor  them ;  and  it  would 
go  hard,  we  suapect,  for  any  of  ike 
Vol,  III.    ^^  ^ 


Memoirs  (which  is  a  sort  of  middle 
title)  have  much  of  the  pleasant  goin 
siping  strain  which  rendered  his  let#v 
ters  so  popular.  By  the  bye^  wii 
observe,  that  tM  Horace  Wdipole'a 
Correspondence  has  been  reprinted 
in  an  octavo  foim,  so  that  a  readee 
with  moderate  means,  is  no  longer 
shut  out  from  the  purchase  of  thet» 
lively  letters* 
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Mohocks  to  show,  that;  either  In  vlr«' 
tue  of  their  btrth-place  or  tiieir  eofifK^ 
positione,  they  have  a  bettw  riglit' 
than  he  has  to  quote  the  motto  of  tb« 
Scottish  nation,  or  brandish^  8igni6«* 
cantly  the  emblem  which  it  acooi»- 
panies.  \OUr  Eli  a,  too— the  pridat 
of  our  MagazhiCj  and  the  ohfectoftkB 
praise  of  iMr's  under  his  real  nmn&^^ 
be  is  set  down  as  a  '^  Cockney  Scrih»- 
bler  ! "  This  gentleman,  in  his  o»* 
pacity  of  acknowiedged  au&or,  theyi 
have  never  mentioned  but  to  eulo^ 
gizej  as,  indeed,  who  does  not  eu- 
lOffi^  his  writings  for  displaying  a 
sfmrit  of  deep  and  warm  nunnmit^, 
enlivened  by  a  vein  of  poignant  witf 
— not  cauedc,  yet  searching, — and 
recommending  a  shrewdnesa.of  judg^* 
ment  on  men,  books,  and  things^ 
which  seems  to  revive  the  <^  timisff 
when  Magazines  were  not,  and  Ir^ 
teratnre  and  knowledge  were  the  btt-^ 
ter  for  it.  The  author  of  onr  Takk 
Talk,  too,  is  *'  a  Cockney :"  we  offer 
to  wager  the  amount  at  which  Prow 
fessor  Leslie  t^  laid  his  damages,  in 
the  action  he  hae  brought  againa* 
them,  that  he  is  not, — and  that  no 
reader  of  his  papers  thinks  him  one.. 
They  have  thus  a  good  opportunity 
presented  to  them  of  getting  out  of 
a  scrape,  if  their  words  are  worth 
any  thing.  But  they  will  take  Shak- 
speare's  advice  instead  of  our  bet; 
'*  they  who  can't  be  honest  shouldn't 
be  valiant."  They  won't  risk  the 
wager.  (Let  us,  however,  proceed 
at  onoe  to  tell  them  what  a  Cock- 
ney writer  is :  they  know,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  that  these,  just  men- 
tioned, have  no  claim  to  the  title. 
Cockneys,  in  general,  are  littlt 
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men;  but  they  are  gmart,  deyer^ 
and  acture ;  quick  observers,  and 
wonderfully  occupied  with  whatever 
is  gouig  on  about  them.  They  ob- 
serve every  thing,  however,  with  an 
immediate  and  exclusive  reference  to 
themselves:  bein^  born  and  bred 
uf  iii  the  metropohs  renders  each,  in 
Us  own  estimation,  a  member  of  a 
privileged  class,  and  all  novel- 
ties and  varieties  from  their  habits, 
are  set  down  by  them  as  singular 
escceptions,  remarkable  occurrences, 
tbiiigs  to  be  entered  in  their  jour- 
nals. They  themselves  constitute  a 
standard,  in  their  own  estimation ; 
and  hence  they  are  idways  measur- 
ing other  people  by  themselves.  If 
taUer,  they  are  giants;  if  shorter, 
dwarfs  Cockneys  are  thus  unplea- 
santly pert  in  their  manner,  without 
meaning  to  be  offensive:  they  are 
prone,  too,  to  make  mountains  of 
mole-hills,  and  this  is  apt  to  turn 
^the  laugh  against  them,  and  cause 
them  to  be  considered  as  more  ig- 
norant than  they  SLre^  Place  a  Cock- 
ney amongst  the  ice-islands  describ- 
ed by  our  late  discoverers,  and  he 
would  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  mag- 
nificence and  terror  pf  the  scene;  but 
the  first  object  in  his  thoughts  would 
be  himself,  and  nature's  marvels  would 
be  ranked  high  in  importimce  chiefly 
through  their  connection  with  him- 
self. How  strange  that  he  should  be 
there !  The  ice  how  much  more  thick 
than  on  the  Serpentine !  How  much 
more  cold  than  in  Cheapside !  How 
much  he  will  have  to  teU  when  he 
gets  back ! — "  What  do  you  find  most 
remarkable  at  Versailles,"  said  Louis 
XIV  to  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  whom  he 
had  compelled  to  come  personally  to 
make  an  apology  ?  "  Myself  I "  re- 
plied the  Doge :  ^^  what  most  strikes 
me  with  surprise  is  that  /  should  be 
here."  This  was  a  Cockney  idea ; 
and  the  Doge  of  Genoa  was,  no  doubt, 
a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor. — When  Mr. 
Henry  Augustus  Mug  was  prime  mi- 
nister at  me  court  of  his  Mandingo 
majesty,  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
he  looked  at  the  palm-trees  and 
thought  of  the  flower-pots  in  the 
windows  of  Ludgate-hill ;  he  admir- 
ed the  elephant's  teeth,  because  they 
suggested  his  turner's-shop ;  and  the 
white  sands  and  black  faces  of  the 
land  of  the  Niger,  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  chess-board  newly  made.  He 
was  saucy  to  the  savages  on  his  right 


as  a  Londoner;  and  not  even  his  fa 
could  conquer  his  propensity  to  cut 
jokes  on  their  ignorance  of  knives 
and  forks,  in  a  country  which  fiir-t 
nished  so  much  fine  ivory  for  handles  I 

Such  is  a  Cockney; — a  Cocknev  au«* 
^or  sublimates  all  these  qualities  in 
his  person  and  writings.  By  a  Cock* 
ney  author  we  do  not  mean  a  London> 
author ; — there  may  be  Cockney  au-- 
thors  who  never  saw  London,  and 
vice  versd.  We  allude  to  writers  to- 
whom  this  term  of  ridicule  may  be 
fairly  applied.  A  Cockney  author  im 
likely  to  be  found  clever,  but  with 
his  talent  will  almost  constantly  ga 
a  certain  air  of  smaUness  belongmfr 
to  his  character  generally.  He  wiu 
seem  to  want  actual  experience,  and  be 
inclined  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
egotism.  His  good  manners  will  be- 
pert;  his  observations  too  minute  and 
particular;  he  will  make  too  much  of 
all  he  knows,  and  too  littie  of  what 
other  people,  who  are  not  of  his  set, 
tell  him.  Chiefly,  however,  will  his 
generosity  and  magnanimity  be  dis«. 
gusting — ^for  these  will  always  savour 
of  intolerance  and  insolence.  Such 
an  one  happening  upon  the  word 
fatness,  as  used  in  Scripture  to  ex* 
press  tiie  quality  of  essential  richness, 
would  instantiy  connect  the  Bibl^ 
with  his  own  b&e,  and  sicken  at  the 
word  as  nauseous.  His  poetry  will 
be  often  beautiful,  but  quite  as  often 
fiaise,  and  apparentiy  affected;  ow- 
ing to  his  being  unable  to  observe 
the  due  proportion  of  things,  when 
thev  have  any  sort  of  relation  to  him- 
self Should  he  chance  to ''  have  stout 
notions  on  the  marrying  score,"  we 
are  likely  to  have  him  telling  us  that 
Shakspeare  was  an  enemy  to  mar- 
riage, not  because  he  has  any  reason 
to  say  so,  or  because  there  are  not 
innumerable  reasons  to  say  the  re- 
verse,— ^but  because  a  Cockney  is  al- 
ways eager  to  associate  himself  with 
Shakspeare,  and,  out  of  tenderness 
to  the  "  bard's "  reputation,  will  not 
suppose  it  possible  a  difference  of 
opinion  could  exist  between  them. 

We  confess  we  have  one  of  our  po- 
pular writers,  noticed  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  as  a  Cockney  poet,  chiefly 
in  our  eye  at  present ;  and  we  have 
not  scrupled  to  render  our  allusions 
to  him  pretty  plain,  because  we  wish 
our  charges  against  the  Mohocks  to  be 
rightiy  understood.  That  they  have 
written  abominable  and  uniounded 
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jMHtodalaacaiiiBtthii  author  we  faiow: 
iMit  tfaaft  lu8  stjle  and  sentiiiieBta  are 
not  prarecatiTe  oiaerentj,  we  would 
be  tae  last  persons  to  deny. 

There  are,  perhaps,  sereral  ffood 
aniters  who  might  he  termed  Cockney 
authorsyif  it  were  allowi^le  so  to  term 
BoeUar  Samuei  Johnson,  whose  firnd- 
neas  for  London  is  weU  known,  and 
whose  habits  of  life  are  to  be  traced 
bi  the  turn  and  imagery  of  his  com- 
positions. The  doctor  once  went  a 
hunting  at  Brighton,  and  he  manifest- 
ed the  true  Cramey  zeal  in  this  novel 
exercise :— he  rode  over  the  hounds, 
and  was,  at  least,  in  at  their  death. 

In    another,    but   a  much  better 


sense,  Steele  and  Addison  wera  Uack^ 
ney  authors;  and,  so undorstood,  tiie 
author  of  the  articles  in  the  Lok^' 
JDON  Magazine,  on  the  SfmA  Se^ 
House,  Ckrisf$  Ho^tal,  The  Tma 
Races  of  Men,  may  claim  this  disi< 
tinguishing  appellation.  The  fair  in^ 
fluence  (h  London  on  the  works  e£ 
men  of  talent,  who  are  either  natiT^ 
of  that  capital,  or  wlu>  have  resi^d 
there  for  a  considerable  portion  ot 
their  lives,  may  be  noticed  by  us  h» 
another  short  Article ;  and  we  shall 
then  venture  a  word  or  two  on  th« 
Edinburgh  School  of  Literature.  It 
is  a  very  peculiar  one.  We  do  aa^ 
here  mean  the  Mcrfiodc  schooL  f 


THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


No,.  XLYII  of  this  repository  of 
literary  decisions  was  published 
about  the  middle  of  December.  The 
announcements  of  the  two  great  Re- 
views, as  they  are  called,  thatpre- 
•cede  their  publication,  make  authors 
eiq[>erience  a  sensation  not  dissimilar 
lo  that  which  news  of  the  intended 
presentation  of  the  Recorder's  report 
excites  in  the  inmates  of  stony-heart- 
ed Newgate:  those  who  feel  them- 
selves lidble  to  the  worst,  become,  in 
both  cases,  rather  restless  about  the 
result.  When  the  Quarterly  Review 
is  severe,  it  is  more  bitter  than  caus- 
tic :  the  Edinburgh  is  generally  more 
caustic  than  bitter.  But  the  Quar- 
terly, on  the  whole,  has  done  less 
liarm  to  Literature  than  the  Edin- 
burgh :  its  best  articles  have  less  bril- 
liancy of  display ;  less  liveliness,  but 
more  meaning,  than  the  best  which  ap- 
pear in  the  other : — at  the  same  time. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  nothing  ap- 
proachable to  its  worst  has  ever  been 
seen  in  its  rival.  There  is  more  in- 
dustry shown  in  the  Quarterly  than 
in  the  Edinburgh ;  a  greater  number 
of  respectable  hands  are  employed 
in.  jt ;  the  system  of  its  manutacture 
is  better;  but  we  seldom  or  ever 
£nd  it  so  clever  as  its  senior  appears 
in  happy  articles.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  pains-taking  spirit,  and  a 
substantial  construction,  about  the 
Quarterly  now,  which  reflect  credit 
on  its  management:  Airthermore,  it 
carries  an  air  of  establishment  with 
it  that  is  imposing:  it  comports  it- 
self as  if  it  constituted  a  fourth  es- 
tate of  the  realm — King,  Lords,  Com- 
mons, and  The  (Quarterly  Review; 
<ami»   considering  it  in  this  august 


capacity,  it  must  be  allowed  to  beac 
its  faculties  meekly.-  With  the  eX'^ 
ception  of  some  groveUing  articles, 
known  to  be  written  by  an  eminent 
hack  in  office,— the  discussions  of  pub^ 
lie  questions  in  the  Quarterly  have  a 
quadity  of  judge-like  summing-upi 
about  them.  The  faculties  of  m^ 
writers  are  all  enlisted  on  the  side  oC 
what  is  strong  m  the  country; 
but  their  dispositions  are  not  hostilet 
to  those  who  are  weak,  injured,, 
and  distressed.  If  they  could  do  tfto 
latter  much  good,  without  seeming 
to  bear  hard  on  the  former,  thejit 
would  willingly  do  so.  Accord 
ing  to  their  philosophy,  whatever 
if  is  right;  but  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  make  the  right  a 
little  better,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  conveying  any  reflection  on 
it  as  imperfect  If  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, lor  instance,  had  existed  in 
those  days  when  the  Recorder's  re- 
port usually  included  a  few  cases  of 
witchcraft, — which  a  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  society  had  caused 
to  be  strictly  considered  as  an  un- 
pardonable offence,— it  would  hav^ 
maintained  the  "  impropriety  of  ««- 
settling  the  foundations  on  which  our 
present  code  rests," — but  would  liaye 
declared  itself  ready  to  "  hail,  with 
deep  and  unaffected  satisfaction,  any 
diminution  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
practicable  in  the  rigour  of  its  letter 
and  administration."  This  language, 
which  it  holds  in  its  last  Number, 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry 
into  the  criminal  laws,  it  would  have 
held  then;  and  who  does  not  se^ 
that,  if  nobody  had  ever  held  dif- 
ferent language,  we  should  have  vie-. 
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burnt  for  soroery,  as  well  at 
%mged  for  forgery,  up  to  this  day  ? 
The  Quarterly  Reriew,  when  it 
strikes  the  balance,  always  finds 
siore  danger  in  the  alteration^  than 
a^K^Mef  in  the  existing  practice :  on 
the  principle,  therefore,  of  superior 
jferces  prerailinff,  to  rest  as  we  are,  is 
jihe  certain  result*  Now  we  know  that 
SedetT  has  been  materially  bene^ 
fited  by  coming  to  a  different  con- 
tusion c  the  argument,  therefore,  from 
^tmlogy  and  eroerience,  is  against  the 
Quarterly: — but  we  did  not  com- 
fiKnce  this  notice  with  an  intention 
fs  combat  with  it,  but  rather  to  com- 
pliment it  Its  last  Number  is  a 
-prell-written,  laborious,  temperate 
publication :  with  little  or  nothing  in 
jbundiily  addressed  to  the  bad  pas- 
rixms,  either  of  courtiers,  or  the  po- 
pulace of  readers.  There  is  no  scan- 
dal in  it,  no  polemical  intemperance ; 
«i-^there  is  much  amusing  matter, 
jome  important  points  for  consider- 
ation, and  several  mistakes,  we  think* 
A  far-«ighted  view,  a  profound  re- 
flection, a  noble  glowing  magnani- 
mous declaration,  or  appeal  to  the 
mrit  of  human  improvement,  which 
Providence  has  planted  in  the  high- 
est' class  of  human  bosoms,  we  do  not 
look  for  in  the  Quarterly  Review: 
but  it  states  the  different  cases,  in 
its  smaU  way,  with  an  evident  la- 
bouring after  impartiality:  it  seems 
like  one  who,  if^he  were  not  with- 
jbeld,  would  do  something :  it  has  an 
air  as  if  it  would  be  intrepjd,  were 
it  not  timid : — it  suggests  to  our  re- 
collection the  French  farce,  of  which 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  '^  small  si^ 
pers  "  said — "  Ah,  poor  piece, — how 
hard  it  tries  not  to  be  bad  I  ^'— The  ar- 
ticle on  Italian  Tragedy  affords  a  cu- 
rious example  of  what  we  mean. 
It  really  emits  smoke  towards  the 
conclusion,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
destiny  of  "  beloved  Italy," — ^it  gets 
the  length  of  calling  the  sceptre  of 
Austria  a  ^'leaden  sceptre," — and  we 
now  expect  the  flame  of  a  generous 
enthusiasm  to  follow  —  but  ne :  the 
poor  fellow  recoils,  he  well  knows 
vjhy; 

'Scared  at  the  sound  his  hand  hath  made ; 

and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  is, 
that  he  "  gees  no  probability  of  Italy 
being  other  than  divided  and  sub- 
divided, consistent  with  the  peace 
of  £urope,  and  her  own  internal  hap- 


piness!  "•-Thi^  by  the  bye,  b^faa 
weakest  artic^  in  the  Number:  we 
know  m^hing  of  the  secret  of  its  ma* 
nufacture;  but  it  seons  to  as  writtea 
b^  some  one  wiM  had  no  ideas  of 
his  own  on  the  subject,  and  who  1b» 
borrowed  fi-ora  another,  who  has 
given  him  wrong  ones.  Wbat  he 
says  of  the  tragedy  of  Carmagncda 
is  quite  wrong ;  and  that  it  is  so  is 
proved  by  the  incansistehcy  of  liig 
observations.  He  calls  the  tragedy 
feeble,  yet  speaks  of  its  '^  simple  and 
manly  eloquence ;"  and  of  the  patboa 
in  its  principal  scene.  The  diorin^ 
which  we  ffave  in  Italian,  m  a  fermea 
Number  of  the  London  Magazine, 
is  allowed  to  be  ^^  the  most  noble 
piece  of  Italian  lyric  poetry  which 
the  present  day  has  produced."  It 
is  not  true  that  "  Carmagnola  wanta 

Soetry : "  but  its  style  is  simple,  con-. 
ensed,  and  nervous;  it  has  grest 
coUoqtdal  power,  and  the  dialo^e  is 
terse  and  pointed.  This  is  not  m  the 
taste  of  common  Italian  poetry ;  nor 
is  it  m  the  taste  of  Mr.  Foscolo's  Let- 
ters, or  of  his  tragedy — both  of  whidi 
have  great  merit,  but  not  of  this  Idndt 
— ^and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  suspect 
that  the  writer  of  the  artide  in  the 
Quarterly  has  profited  by  Mr.  Fos- 
colo's  assistance.  The  first  article 
in  the  Number  is  an  ably  written  pa^ 
per  on  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley :  it  is 
temperate,  cautious,  and  very  com* 
piete.  Whoever  the  writer  is,  he 
possesses,  admirably,  the  tact  suitable 
to  the  Qiiarterly  Review ;  for  lie  coo* 
trives  to  write  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour,  without  once  running 
the  slightest  risk  of  shockmg  a  single 
prepossession  nursed  by  what  is  *'fiit 
and  fuU  of  sap "  in  venerable  esta- 
blishment. The  second  article  is  o« 
New  South  Wales : — it  is  slight  and 
amusing.  Italian  Tragedy  comes 
next,  wnich  we  have  alr^y  noticed; 
Articles  four  and  six — on  Fraaer's 
Tour  through  Part  of  the  Snew^ 
Range  of  the  HimdlA  Mountains,  and 
on  Belzoni's  operations  within  the  Py- 
ramids—are interesting  in  consequence 
of  their  subjects.  Article  fife,  on 
Mrs.  Heman  s  poetry,  is  very  laud- 
ably intended.  The  two  last  papers 
are  on  Insanity,  and  the  Cruninal 
Laws.  The  first  is  very  unaffectedly 
written,  and  suitably  treats  of  a  moat 
important  and  interesting  subject 
Doctor  Burrows's  book  formsthe'^tob- 
jectofreview>  and  it  is  very  deeert^ 


Q^j  piaiflad.  It  teems  clearly  etCa« 
blisheci,  by  focto^  that  madness  is  a 
very  remediable  disorder,  if  medical 
tmnlkaHoms  wre  made  ^orh:  but  every 
Uaog  depends  on  this.  The  late  Doc- 
tor  \nili8  averred,  that  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  of  insanity  recovered,  if 
pkaeed  under  his  care  within  three 
months  from  the  attack: — not  only 
do  the  tables  constructed  by  Doctor 
Sparrows,  but  also  the  returns  from 
j^  SalpetrierCf  at  Paris,  justify  this 
Maertion.  The  necessity  of  unitinff 
nodical  and  moral  treatment,  and 
not  depending  on  either  singly,  is 
much  dwelt  upon.  The  Doctor  is  of 
opiman  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
poee  that  madness  is  on  the  increase. 
But  Ireland  constitutes  an  exception, 
in  this  respect,  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  Doctor  HaUaran,  the 
Physician  of  the  Cork  Asylum,  re- 
marks that  ^'the  late  unhappy  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland  have  augmented, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  insane 
Uals;"  he  also  mentions  the  influ- 
ence to  this  effect  of  "  the  unre- 
iirained  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that 
^ifwmnin^  yioe,  80  Inimical  to  domes-^ 
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tic  peace,  to  every  moral  viitue,  and 
to  political  security."  It  is  diown 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
suicide,  instead  of  being  more  com^ 
mon  in  England  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent, is  less  80.  In  the  capitals  of 
Paris^  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  the 
number  of  suicides,  for  the  year  1817, 
is,  in  relation  to  that  of  London,  SA 
five  to  twb,  five  to  three,  and  three 
to  one.  The  article  on  the  state  (d 
our  Criminal  Law  is  a  very  lon^ 
one :  its  spirit  may  be  honest ;  but  we 
are  quite  sure,  that,  if  it  were  tike 
question  of  abolishing  examination 
by  torture  that  were  now  agitate^ 
the  writer  would  be  averse  to  change 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  out 

Senal  code!  The  case  of  a  man 
anged,  in  1814,  for  cutting  down 
young  trees,  though  the  prosecutor^ 
magistrates,  and  the  whole  neighs 
bourhood,  petitioned  for  mercy,  \m 
thought  (by  The  Quarterly  Review) 
to  be  one  justifying  such  seveHty; 
— and  it  appears  Lord  Sidmoilbk 
thought  so  too.»-So  much  for  a  i 
of  duty  in  certain  bosoms ! 


PaOJXCTZD   aOTAL   SOCIETY   OF   LITXUATUllE. 


Just  now,  when  the  Royal  Society 
of  Science  is  on  the  decline,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Art  is  allowed  to  do 
no  good,  a  project  has  started  up  for 
the  formation  of  a  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.  The  following  plan  has 
been  published. 

Soifol  Society  qf  LiteraturCy  fir  the  en~ 
C(furagement  qf  indigent  merity  and  the 
profHOtioH  qf  General  Literature*      To 
consist  qf   Honorary  Members^    Sub* 
scribing  Membert,  and  Associates, 
The  dast  of  Honorary  Members  Ik  in- 
tended to  oompiise  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  men  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  the  meat  diatingaiahed  female  writers 
of  the  fffCMnt  day. 

Am  aoniial  aabicr4>tion  of  two  guineas 
k91  oaMtitnte  a  Subecrihii^  Alember. 
iabacriben  of  ten  goineaa,  and  npwaadSf 
win  be  entitled  to  priTileaes  hereafter  men- 
tioned, acGOcding  to  the  date  of  their  sub- 


CUsf  of  Aiinnalea  is  to  consist  of 
men  of  distinguished  learning,  au- 
thoB  of  some  creditable  work  of  literature, 
vidnansf  good  botI  eharacter ;  ten  nn- 
dar  the  pamoage  of  the  king,  and  ten  un- 
dor  the-pittnane  of  the  Sooe^. 

His  majistyhaahosnplsassd  tonqpiw, 
ia.theaoQit'lbwwakleiBnai^faiB  appteba- 
tkm  of  the  proposed  Society,  and  to  hMMor 


it  with  his  munificent  patronage,  by  ai» 
signing  the  annual  sum  of  one  hundrecl 
guineas  each,  to  ten  of  the  Associates,  pay« 
able  out  of  the  privy  purse ;  and  also  an 
annual  premium  of  one  hundred  guinea* 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  some  interesting 
subject,  to  b»  chosen  by  a  council  belong* 
ing  to  the  Society. 

Ten  Associates  will  be  pUced  under  Am 
patronage  of  the  Society,  as  soon  aa-tba 
subscriptions  (a  large  portion  of  which  wfll 
be  annually  funded  for  the  purpose)  shall 
be  sufficient,  and  in  proportion  as  they  be* 
come  so.  An  annual  subscriber  of  tea 
guineas,  continued  for  five  years,  or  a  life 
subscription  of  one  hundred  guineas,  wiS 
entitle  such  subscribers  to  nominate  an  As-> 
sodate  under  the  Society's  patrona^  ae* 
oordiDg  to  the  date  of  their  subscription. 

The  Asaodates  under  the  patronage  of 
the  king,  will  be  elected  by  reelected  and 
competent  -judges.  The  Associates  nosU 
nated  by  subscribers  must  have  the  ^ama 
qualifications  of  learning,  moral  character^ 
and  public  principle,  as  those  who  am 
elected,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  sama 
judoea. 

Every  Associate,  at  his  admiiiien,  will 
choose  some  subject,  or  subjects,  of  lilera* 
tore  fer  dtscosskm,  and  wQl  engage  to  do« 
vote  audi  discovioos  to  Ae  Society's  Me« 
moi»  of  Uteiatitfe,  ^  which  a  volume  iHH 
^  pcd^hihod  by  tbt  Ssetety,  ftom  «^  19 
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ji  wbiA.  maaioni  win  likewne  be 
A  the  laooe^fe  Priie  Ditsertatioiis. 
iom  the  monihs  of  Febniery  to  July, 
4  puipoted  Hut  a  weekly  me^iDg  of  the 
jciety  wall  be  hdd;  and s monthly  meet- 
ing dunng  the  other  nx  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  best  written  recommenda- 
tion of  this  plan  which  we  have  yet 
Been,*  it  is  said,  that,  without  some 
tfudi  royal  protection,  "  literature 
will  continue  either  neutral  or  ad- 
verse to  the  service  of  the  country." 
This  is  paying  but  a  sorry  compli- 
ment to  the  letters  and  literary  men 
of  the  country ;  or  rather  it  is  cast- 
ing a  reflection  on  them  which  the 
long  course  of  British  ^ius  repels. 
Is  the  measure  of  pensioning  twenty 
irriters,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a 
Tear  each,  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
ust  the  talent,  that  takes  a  literary  di- 
rection in  this  country,  in  the  service 
of  the  best  interests  of  society  ?  We 
should  think  not :— though  it  is  very 
possible  that  these  pensions  might 
attach  twenty  persons  to  ministerial 
newspapers.  The  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
Tentures  to  anticipate  '^  another  Mil- 
ion/'  as  the  result  of  this  society ; 
*'  summoned  from  the  mountains  and 
the  valley  to  '  vindicate  the  ways  of 
Crod  to  man.'"  But  this  anticipa- 
tion suggests  .  a  question  : — would 
Milton  have  probably  been  one  of 
**  the  Associates  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king"  —  if  the  Royal  Society 
£ad  eusted  in  his  days?  We  think 
not  —  It  is  but  fair  to  say>  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  condemns  the 
narrowness  of  the  proposed  construc- 
tion; wishes  the  pensions  to  be 
thrown  altogether  into  the  back 
ground;  talks  slightingly  of  them; 
and  desires  to  see  the  Society  put 
upon  something  like  the  footing  of 
the  French  Academy,  —  but  to  be 
still  more  open  and  comprehensive. 
In  proportion  as  his  ideas  take  a 
wider  and  higher  range,  our  objec- 
tions to  the  project  altogether  in- 
crease. The  original  proposition  is 
*'  for  the  encouragement  of  indigent 
merit;" — and  this  it  mentions  first. 


i^terwards  '"  tor  the*  promotion  ot 
the  general  literature  of  the  country." 
As  an  association  to  give  a  himdred 
a  year  to  literary  persons  to  whom 
that  sum  is  an  object,  it  may  atte- 
viate  distress ;  and  so  far  it  is  wor- 
thy of  encouragement  It  is  not  like- 
ly to  do  much  in  the  second  branch 
of  its  undertaking;  but  the  first 
would  be  always  understood  to  be 
its  principal  object ;  and  there  would 
be  no  idea  entertained  of  its  Associ- 
ates, but  that  of  men  whose  fortunes 
required  aid,  and  whose  talents  need- 
ed patronage.  ''  The  Society's  Me- 
mou-s  of  Literature,"  we  suspect, 
would  be  considered  analogous  to  the 
musters  of  the  Chelsea  pensionefs: 
Mr.  Murray  would  publish  the  an- 
nual volume  of  course,  and  put  hit 
name  to  the  title  page, — ^but  he  would 
not  give  so  much  for  the  copy-right, 
as  for  that  of  one  of  the  Cantos  of 
Don  Juan.  The  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Literary  Gazette  himself 
says,  that  the  Associates  would  be 
•^  called  the  Kin^s  Paupers  by  dis- 
affection ;"  but  is  there  any  doubt 
that  ten  of  them,  at  least,  would  be- 
regarded  as  the  *'  Kings  Paupers"  by 
the  affection  of  his  Majesty  and  his 
courtiers  ? — However,  as  a  charitable 
institution  simplv,  we  repeat,  we  see 
no  objection  to  tne  founaation.  The 
laboiu*er  Is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  be  suf- 
ficiently understood  to  hinder  it  firom 
doing  mischief. 

But  if  there  be  a  serious  idea  now, 
at  this  late  day,  after  having  so  long 
escaped  the  nuisance,  of  establishing 
in  England  a  Royal  Literaby  A- 
CADEMY,  with  the  Ring  for  patron, 
and  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Earls  for 
members,  to  smile  and  bow  with 
their  confreres  the  poets  and  prose 
writers  of  the  day,  we  do  most  ear- 
nestly pray  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  country  may  take  the  alarm  in 
time.  We  really  did  not  expect  that 
we  should  ever  have  had  to  argue 
such  a  measure :  all  our  greatest  li- 
terary authorities  have  attributed  the 
cormptibn  of  French  literature  to  the 


*  LUerary  Gazette,  for  Dec  16.  If  this  paper  wm  written  by  the  Editor,  he  via  a 
mudi  stronger  and  bi^^^  man  than  we  descnbed  him  to  be  hut  month.  If  he  did  not 
write  it,  we  think  he  had  better  leave  adrioe-giving  for  the  future  to  the  gentlemaa  who 
did.  There  was  a  oood  paper,  too,  ihe  wedc  bSnrt,  in  this  Journal,  oo  the  Alma- 
Backs,  and  Pocket-Books;  If  the  Editor  wrote  thit^  we  owe  hnn  an  i^wlogy ;  but  we 
^we  him  none  if  he  wvM  the  leriew  of  The  Karth^nake. 
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'Vrench  Academy :  Temple  and  Dry- 
den  date  the  decline  ot  the  French 
^le  to  its  existence ;  and  th^  bm 
^jjght: — while,  on  the  other  handle  the 
most  distinmished  French  authors^ 
eren  they  who  hare  bebnged  to  the 
Academy,  have  speken  of  it  as  a  fo- 
cus of  intrigue  and  servility;  the 
contrivance  of  a  despotic  minister, 
in  the  first  instance, — ^mstituted  with 
the  design  of  spreading  and  rivettlng 
.political  delusion  through  the  coun- 
try,— afterwards  the  seat  of  adula- 
tion, scandal,  trifling,  and  paltry 
trick.  Authors  of  pure,  simple,  ana 
independent  habits,  however  prodi- 
gious their  talents,  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  amission, — or 
died  excluded,  that  there  might  be 
place  for  sycophants  and  courtiers. 
But  the  object  b  '*  to  turn  the  ge- 
mius  of  England  into  the  current  of 
English  loyalty."  Indeed!  What 
was  supposed  to  be  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Academy  on  the 
public  mind  of  Frange,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  irreligious  and  licen- 
tious sentiments  that  proved  the 
downfoD  of  the  monarchy?  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  academy  to 
take  part  with  the  populace: — no: 
— but  it  was  a  very  prmcipal  mean^ 
of  depraving  them.  Any  conspicuous 
example  of  servility  and  corruption 
must  tend  to  disorganize  society, 
much  more  than  the  official  declara- 
tions of  men,  whose  places  warrant 
l>ut  one  class  of  sentiment,  can  add 
to  the  stability  of  power.  Can  any 
one,  who  seriously  thinks  on  the  suh- 

iect,  suppose,  that  the  cause  either  of 
iterature,  or  of  the  constitution,  or 
of  the  chiu*ch,  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  spectacle  which  a  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  literature  would  present 
amongst  us  ?  The  Duke  of  York, 
possibly  president:  Mr.  Southey, 
perpetual  secretary;  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Jeffrey  of  the  Edm- 
burgh  Review,  Mr.  Gi§brd  of  the 
Quarterly,  Mr.  Professor  Wilson, 
Lord  Byron,  several  Bishops,  and 
Lawyers,  and  Peers,  and  all  the 
Princes  of  the  blood,  members !  The 
mere  heterogeneity  of  the  composi- 
tion would  excite  ridicule  and  dis- 
gust in  the  public  mind:  all  their 
proceedings  would  be  held  suspected, 
or  rather  odious :  having  no  respect 
for  each , other,  yet  beinff  c^liged  to 
•baervcf  the  civuities  of  colleagues, 
Aej  would  settle  down  tibeir  mmds 


to  a  leweL  ci  modkb  leoni^  andcooK 
p^iu6nable  Insiifteerityv  Bickering  is 
better  than  this :  a«^  makes  peopl» 
aiacere.  We  know  it.  is  an  opinMin 
CQdartahMd  at  the  court  of  his  pre- 
sent Mf^esty,  and  expressed  by  the 
highest  person  of  that  court,  that  the 
populace  of  England  are  naturally 
well-disposed,  but  that  they  are  im- 
properly managed:  "  they  go  to 
public  houses,  and  there  they  me^ 
with  the  newspapers :  they  ought  to* 
be  induced  to  give  more  time  tO' 
mirth,  to  spectacks,  to  games  out  of 
doors."  Tne  idea  may  have  its  ori- 
gin in  humanity ;  but,  if  the  tax-ga- 
therer did  not  prevent  the  accofaiplish- 
ment  of  the  wish  It  conveys,  we  should 
begin  to  fear,  that,  what  with  a  new 
system  for  the  populace,  and  a  new 
academy  for  literature,  we  were  in- 
deed arrived  at  a  new  era, — one  fatal 
to  old  England, — to  its  old  manners^ 
its  old  principles,  and  its  old  renown. 
If  the  scheme  shall  be  talked  of  again^ 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  it. 

The  following  note,  taken  from  the 
Literary  Gazette,  contains  some  for- 
ther  particidars  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  is  doing. 

His  Majesty  has,  we  believe,  intrusted 
the  formation  of  the  Institution,  (Hie^ 
Royal  Society  of  literature,)  which  has 
called  forth  these  remarks,  to  the  learned 
and  eminent  Prelate,  Dr.  Thomas  Biugea, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Darid*s.  The  names  of 
several  individuals  who  have  taken  par^  in 
bringing  the  design  to  its  present  maturity, 
have  been  mentioned  to  us,  but  we  do  not 
feel  as  vet  at  liberty  to  make  them  public 
Suffice  It  to  say,  that  other  branches  of  the 
Ro3ral  Family  have  become  subscribers; 
that  Ministers  give  their  aid ;  that  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  dargy 
concur  in  promoting  the  jdim;  thaiC  the 
leading  members  of  both  the  universities  an 
among  its  friends.  The  funds  are  alreadj 
oonsicbrable,  and  we  are  sure  this  pubbe 
notice  wiU  raise  them  considerably;  as 
heretofore,  the  only  question  has  been  "  by 
whom  the  Sode^  was  projected,  under 
whose  auspices  formed,  and  where  the  sub- 
scriptions to  establish  it  in  splendid  suffi- 
ciency were  to  be  made  ?  "  Haring  shown 
that  the  highest  authority  not  only  sanc- 
tions but  zealously  favours  the  desifp ;  that 
hts  Majes^  may  be  considered  as  its  \pfr- 
Mmal  as  wcU  as  royal  fmnder  and  patron  ; 
we  are  certain  that  men  of  every  rank  and  ^ 
station  in  the  community  will  ^rcss  forward 
to  have  thehononr  of  contributmg  to  its  en- 
dowment and  completion. 

We  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  first 
prize  questions  to  be  proposed  (which*  w« 
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understand,  will  soon  be  officially  announc- 
>IM()  and  take  the  liberty  of  anticipating 
;^  (their  promulgation ;  tbey  are  as  firilows, 

1st.  For  ike  Kiiig*8  premium  of  one 
.tendred  guineas. 

On  Uie  age,  writings,  and  genius  of 
Homer ;  and  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion, society,  learning,  and  the  arts, 
during  that  period,  collected  frcna 
tlie  writing*  of  Homer, 
2d.  For  the  Sodety^s  premium  of  fifty 
guineas. 

Dartmoor,  a  poem. 
3d.  For  the  Society's  premiimi  of  twenty- 
^076  guineas. 

'On  the  history  of  the  Greek  language, 
on  the  present  language  of  Greece, 


and  x>n  the^differenoes  between  «|. 
dent  and  modem  Greek. 

The  first  has  already,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  been  a-sabject  of  learned  discos- 
^n,  as  well  as  of  a  vecent  work,'  by  Mr. 
Payne  Kni^it.  The  second  is  by  no 
means  so  barren  of  incident  £br  the  higbett 
poetical  illustration  as  its  name  might  sesni 
to  import.  And  the  third  is  re^ete  wi^ 
interest. 

We  shall,  we  trust,  be  enabled  to  oopn- 
municate  furtlier  detaOs  as  they  arise,  lo- 
specting  a  plan  so  important  to  Britain  and 
British  literature,  in  sequent  Numbers  of* 
the  Literary  Gazette. 

We  trust  there  will  be  nothing^ 
further  to  detail  on  the  sul^ect. 


TBE   H0H0CK8. 


We  learn  that  Professor  Leslie^  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has 
brought  an  action  for  damages  a- 
jgainst  the  publisher  of  Blackwood^s 
ltfaga%ine;  and  we  apprehend  it  is  now 
most  likely  that  this  respectable  publi- 
-cation  will  be  compelled  to  show  its 
modest  face  in  open  court,— an  ex- 

rure  which  it  has  hitherto  avoided 
heavy  secret  payments  to  the  par- 
ties it  has  injured. — ^The  cause  ot  the 
Action,  and  some  of  the  circiunstances 
attending  it,  are  indeed  highly  cha- 
racteristic  The  article  of  which  the 
Professor  complains,  is  one  signed 
«'  Olinthus  Petre,  I>.D.;"  and  it  is 
dmtedfrom  "  7Vm%  College,  Dublin." 
It  forms  the  only  reply  Blackwood's 
Magazine  has  offered  to  the  notice  of 
it  taken  in  our  November  number ; 
aod  to  the  charge,  publicly  stated 
.4^ffainst  it,  in  an  Edinburgh  Journal, 
01  having  attached  James  Hogg's 
iMune  to  papers  he  never  wrote,  and 
which  were  calculated  to  do  the  poet 
ioiious  injury*  One  might  have  ex- 
meeted  that  the  Magazine  itself  would 
Mre  spoken  out  on  this  occasion :  it 
seems  to  have  coBcemed  it  so  to  do : 
setting  the  motives  and  the  ability  of 
#ie  attack  out  of  the  question,  there 
were  fads  affirmed,  which,  if  true, 
^e  sufficient  to  brand  any  periodical 
work  to  which  they  may  apply,  with 
indelible  iniamy.  —  A  letter  from 
a  correspondent  on  such  a  subject 
dees  not  seem  sufficient :  but,  at  the 
9m»e  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  certain  advantages  attended  this 
iMode  of  reply  of  which  the  fiditor 
niight  be  happy  to  avail  himself.  A 
rew  signature,  with  a  real  place  of 
abode, — and  that  one  of  the  seats  of 
l^aminip, — and,  in  addition,  a  title 


vouchmg  at  once  for  the  learning  and 
religion  of  the  party, — must  natu« 
rally  be  supposed  to  confer  responsi- 
bility and  respectability  on  the  de- 
fence. The  Magazine,  itself,  the 
reader  might  be  expected  to  say, 
does  not  choose  to  appear  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  its  own  cause ;  but  here  is 
a  man  of  condition  and  piety,  a  Do<x 
tor  of  Divinity,  resident  in  a  college^ 
the  college  of  a  metropolis,  woo 
steps  forward  in  an  honourable  way 
to  say — *^  I  have  done  part  of  what 
you  blame  in  Blackwood's  Maga^ 
zihe :  I  am  prepared  to  avow  it,  fbc 
I  have  done  it  under  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
and  as  no  scandalous  motive  can  at^ 
tach  to  me,  let  the  general  justice  of 
your  charge  against  the  Magazine  in 
which  I  have  written,  be  judged  of 
from  this  specimen !" 

There  would  be  much  weight  in 
this :  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  residing 
in  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  is  likely 
to  feel  more  for  his  own  respectabu* 
lity  than  for  the  interests  of  an  Edin^ 
burgh  Magazine :  on  questions  of  li- 
terary merit  as  to  the  writers,  either 
in  it,  or  any  contemporaneous  peri- 
odical work,  he  mav  be  supposed 
pretty  impartial ;  and  if  he  delibe- 
rately puts  his  name  and  address  to  a 
severe  accusation  against  an  indivi-* 
dual,  holding  a  pid)ric  office  of  enu« 
nence  and  trust  m  one  of  the  most  &« 
mous  of  the  British  seats  of  learning, 
the  first  presumption  is  inevitably  a^ 
gainst  the  .person  accuaed«-~for  who^ 
in  the  situation  of  a  Doctor,  of  IXvi* 
nitv,  would  come  openly  forward  ta 
make  such  an  attacl^  unWss  the  pase 
was  one  of  notorious  crime  ? 

Doctor  OKnthus  Petre,  tifiarefbce, 
of  Trini^ty  GoUege,  Dublh vir<9Hld  b» 
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able  to  do  much  more  for  Black- 
wood's Magazine^  with  the  public^ 
than  its  Editor  could  do  iox  it :  and 
so  the  Editor  thought : — and  so  ?ie 
made  Hie  jOoc<or-^manulactui«d  him 
j^r  the  purpose !  The  D.  D.  has  no 
^mstenc^  but  in  Blackwoodis  MtLga* 
wmt :  Tcmity  College,  Dublin,  never 
heard  of  him !  Thia  letter  is  another 
overt  act  of  that,  oonspiracy  against 
character  and  truth,  carried  on  by 
jneans  of  traud,  which  we  have  made 
it  our  business  to  expose,  which  is 
BOW  exposed,  and  which  we  trust 
iprill  soon  be  crushed.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  motives  by 
which  we  are  actuated :  if  the  facts 
are  as  we  have  stated  them,  the  dH- 
ma  facie  evidence  is  in  favour  of  these 
motives,  for  we  have  made  out  a 
strong  and  crying  case  of  gmit,  dan- 
gerous to  the  public,  disgraceful  to 
uterature,  and  provocative  of  the  in- 
dignation of  honourable  minds*  If 
the  writers  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
possess  talents  for  satire  and  ridicule, 
let  them  exert  these — but  let  them 
be  hirlj  exerted.  What  we  com- 
plain of  b,  that,  by  a  series  of  tricks 
and  impositions,  unknown  to  criti« 
cism  and  literary  discussion  before 
their  career,  they  have  outn^^  pri- 
vate character,  prostituted  principle, 
insulted  decency,  perverted  truth, 
and  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  venal 
and  spiteful  buffoonery  under  the 
name  of  literature,  to  the  corruption 
of  taste,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
worst  feelings.  One  of  their  chief 
means,  in  Uus  unworthy  vocation, 
has  been  to  fabricate  and  forge  ap- 
parently real  signatures.  They  have 
done  this  to  give  effect  to  some  of 
their  most  malicious  stabs  at  repu- 
tation ;  knowing  well  that  the  pub- 
Ec  attention  would  be  thus  eminent- 
ly excited  to  their  charges,  and  that 
more  credit  would  be  given  to  them, 
80  recommended,  than  if  they  were 
offered  in  the  common  language  of 
periodical  works.  This  deception  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
calumnious,  venal,  and  malicious 
motive :  it  converts  that,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  deemed 
criticism,  into  a  private  wrong;  it 
l^es  the  injured  parties  a  claim  on 
Tedrets, — and  throws  distrust  altoge- 
ther imon  professions  and  doctrines 
offered  in  tne  tone  of  disciiwoD. 


The  extraordinary  usage  of  James 
Hogg's  name  in  Blackwood's  Maga-i 
eine,  we  fully  described  in  our  lastr 
it  seems  to  combine  more  treachery 
towaidsthe  public,  and  the  abused 
individual,  tlum  any  case  of  fraud  vie 
can  recolleet  The  fabrication  <lf 
Doctor  Olinthus  Petre  is  about  as 
base.  As  it  concerns  Professor 
Leslie,  it  seems  to  prove  the  maloi* 
volent  motive  of  the  attack  upon  l»m. 
As  a  mode  of  replying  to  us  it  is  bo« 
neath  contempt:  its  foundation  ia 
fiilsdiood  renoers  it  as  nugatory  as 
unmanly.  The  creature  who  woukl 
adopt  such  an  expedient,  would  not 
scruple  to  speak  against  his  own 
conviction  in  characterizing  our 
writers ;  and  we  have  absolute  proof 
that  he  does  so, — for  one  of  those  to 
whom  he  contemptuously  alludes,  by 
a  ^^nature  in  our  Magazine,  has 
been  highly  praised  as  an  author  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  —  and  the 
very  articles  .written  by  this  gentle-i 
man  for  us,  have  been  specified  by 
Blackwood's  people  as  ike  best  in  our 
work  I  We  mention  this  only  to  show 
the  utter  poltroonery  of  these  men's 
minds.  They  are  without  even  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  to  their  own 
consciousness.  They  have  not  a  par- 
tition of  any  sort  between  them  and 
infamy:  it  must  come  home  hard 
upon  them,  even  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  own  hearts.  We  have  been 
told  that  Mr.  John  Gibson  Locka&t, 
having  been  originally  included  in 
the  action  now  pending,  has  given  it 
under  his  hand,  that  he  is  not  the 
Editor  of  the  Magazine.  The  people 
of  Edinburgh  are  not  surprised  at 
this  denial:  it  is  well  known  there 
that  Doctor  Morris,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Christopher  North,  is 
the  Editor  of  the  work,  and  the  au- 
thor of  its  most  malignant  articles  I 
Would  the  Doctor  have  the  base- 
ness to  make  a  similar  denial  ?  We 
believe  he  would;  for  all  the  profes-* 
sions  of  a  merry,  careless  temper,  by 
which  it  has  he^  attempted  to  cha- 
racterize the  publication  he  conducts, 
have  evidently  been  intended  to 
cover  an  organized  plan  of  fraud, 
calumny,  and  uwpidity.  The  cow- 
ardice which  Jdcnies  a  perpetrated 
wrong,  is  the  natural  associate  of 
such  qualities.  Oeetar-Morris  would 
dsny  just  as  firmly  as  Itf r.  Lockart. 
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DsAR  Ed.— rDo  you  want  any  rattle-brained  work  to  make  a  varietT;. 
People  say  you  are  too  serious — or  rather  (for  there  b  a  great  differenee  m 
the  meaning  of  the  phrases^,  they,  say  yoti  are  not  suffidenily  merry.  Do  you 
think  your  readers  would  like  on  oid  Joe  Miller  done  up  now  jmd  then  for  them 
in  the  following  style  ?  If  so^ — they  are  of  course  soon  done,  and  you  might 
jcommand  one  for  every  number.  Of  serious  Poetry  you  will  always  get 
enough,  and  good  too,  for  eyery  body  writes  now  as  well  as  the  elect  did 
£ftj  years  ago ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  readers,  not  few  in  number,  I  be- 
lieve, who  care  little  for  real  Poetry,  but  relish  a  joke  in  rhyme.  Certam 
.it  is,  that  comic  versification  is  little  attempted ;  so  if  you  will  set  me  down 
as  your  Jestbr  I  shall  have  an  easy  task,  and  an  office  without  a  crowd  of 
^competitors.—* Yours  very  truly. 

No.  I. 

MRS.  ROSE  6R0B. 

None  would  have  known  that  l^egmund  Grob 

LiVed  Foreman  to  a  Sugar-baker, 
But  that  he  died,  and  left  the  job 
Of  Tombstone-making  to  an  Undertaker ; 
'    Who,  being  a  Mason  also,  was  a  Poet, 
So  he  engraved  a  skuD  upon  the  stone, 
(The  Sexton  of  Whitechapel  Church  will  show  it). 
Then  carved  the  following  couplet  from  his  own — 
"stop,  reader,  stop,  and  give  a  soa 

FOR   SlEGMUND   GrOB  !" 

Grob's  Widow  had  been  christened  Mose, 
But  why  no  human  being  Imows, 
Unless  when  yountr  she  might  disclose. 

Like  other  blooming  Misses, 
Roses,  which  quickly  fled  m  scorn. 
But  left  upon  her  chin  the  thorn. 

To  guard  her  lips  from  kisses. 
She  relish'd  tea  and  butter'd  toast. 

Better  than  being  snubb'd  and  school'd  ; 
Liking  no  less  to  rule  the  roast, 

Tlian  feast  upon  the  roast  she  ruled — 
And  though  profuse  of  tongue  withal. 
Of  cash  was  economical. 

Now,  as  she  was  a  truly  loving  wife. 

As  well  as  provident  in  afi  her  dealings. 

She  made  her  German  spouse  insure  his  life. 
Just  as  a  little  hedge  against  her  feelings — 

So  that  when  Siegmuiid  died,  in  her  distress. 

She  call'd  upon  the  Phoenix  for  redress. 

Two  thousand  pounds  besides  her  savings. 

Was  quite  enough  all  care  to  drown. 
No  wonder  then  she  soon  felt  cravings 

To  quit  the  melancholy  city. 

And  take  a  cottage  out  of  town. 

And  live  genteel  and  pretty. 

Accordingly  in  Mile  End-Road, 

She  <]uickly  chose  a  snug  retraat,        ■    ^ 
*Twas  quite  a  pastoral  abode. 


Its  situation  truly  «weet ! 
Although,  it  stood  in  Prospect  Row, 

Twas  luckily  the  corner  house> 
With  a  side- window  and  a  bow : 

Next  to  it  was  the  Milk-man's  yard,  whose  cows 

When  there  were  neither  ffrains^  not  chaff  to  browse. 
Under  the  Tfery  casement  stood  to  low. 
TJiat  was  a  pleasant  window  altogether. 

It  raked  the  road  a  mile  or  more. 
And  when  there  was  no  dust  or  foggy  weather. 

The  Monument  you  might  explore. 
And  see,  ,wi&out  a  g^ass,  the  people 
Walkmg  roimd  and  round  its  steeple.  ' 

Across  the  road,  half  down  a  street. 

You  caught  a  field,  with  hoofs  well  beaten. 
For  cattle  there  were  put  to  eat. 

Till  they  were  wanted  to  be  eaten. 
Then  as  for  shops,  want  what  you  will. 

You  had'nt  twenty  st^s  to  go. 

There  was  a  Butcher's  in  the  row, 
A  Tallow  Chandler's  nearer  still ; 
And  as  to  stages  by  the  door. 

Besides  me  Patent  Ck>ach,  or  Dandy, 
There  were  the  Mile-£nd,  Stratford,  Bow, 
A  dozen  in  an  hour  or  more, 
One  dust  was  never  gone  before 

Anot)ier  came : — 'twas  monstrous  handy ! 
Behind,  a  strip  of  garden  teem'd 

With  cabbages  and  kitchen  shrubs, 
'Twas  a  good  crop  when  she  redeem'd 

Half  from  the  worms,  and  slugs,  and  grub& 
Beyond  these  was  a  brick-kiln,  small 

But  always  smoking ;  she  must  needs 
Confess  she  lixed  the  smeli,  and  all 

Agreed  'twas  good  for  invalids. 
In  town  she  always  had  a  teasing 
Tightness  on  her  chest  and  weezing ; 

Here  she  was  quite  a  different  creature  ;^- 
Well,  let  the  worldly  waste  their  health 
Toiling  in  dirt  and  smoke  for  wealth. 

Give  her  the  country  air,  and  nature ! 

Her  cottage  front  was  stuccoed  white; 

Before  it  two  fine  Poplars  grew. 
Which  nearly  reach'd  the  roof,  or  quite. 

And  in  one  comer,  painted  blue. 
Stood  a  large  water  tub  with  wooden  spout— 
(She  never  put  a  rag  of  washing  out) : 
Upon  the  house-top,  on  a  plaster  shell, 

"  Rose  Cottage    was  inscribed,  its  name  to  dub  ; 
The  green  door  look'd  particularly  well 

Pick'd  out  with  blue  to  match  the  tub. 
The  children  round  about  were  smitten 

Whene'er  they  stopp.'d  to  fix  their  eve  on 
_  The  flamfaig  knocker,  ('twas  a  Lion)  ; 

Beneath  it  was  a  laige  brass  knob. 
And  on  a  plate  above  was  written 

"  Mas.  Rose  Gaps." 

Here  she  resided  free  from  strife, 

Szcept  perpetual  scolds  with  Betty, 
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For  the  mcun  objects  of  her  life 
.Were  two— and  form'd  her  daily  trade. 
To  cram  herself,  and  starve  her  maid— > 

For  one  no  savings  were  too  petty. 
For  t'other  no  tid^bit  too  nice. 
After  her  dinner,  in  a  trice. 

She  lock'd  the  fragments  up  in  towels ; 
She  weigh'd  out  bread,  and  cheese,  and  butter^ 
And  in  sdl  cases  show'd  an  utter 

Disregard  for  Betty's  bowels ; 
As  if  in  penance  for  her  sins 
She  made  her  dine  on  shanks  and  shins, 

(Was  ever  such  a  stingy  hussey  !) 
And  reckoned  it  a  treat  to  give  her 
Half  a  pound  of  tripe  or  liver^ 

First  cutting  off  a  slice  for  Pussey; — 
Nay,  of  all  perquisites  the  damsel  stripping. 
She  would'nt  even  let  her  sell  the  drippmg ! 

No  wonder  Betty's  unreplenished  maw 
Vented  itself  in  constant  grumbling. 
Which  was  in  fact  her  stomach's  rumbling 

Reduced  to  words,  and  utter'd  from  her  jaw. 

But  not  content  with  this,  the  maid 

Took  all  advantages  within  the  law, 

(And  some  without,  I  am  afraid^, 

oo  as  to  balance  her  forlorn  condition. 

And  get  full  payment  for  her  inanition. 

The  washing  week  approach'd : — an  awful  question 

Now  agitated  Rose,  with  pangs  inhuman. 
How  to  supply  the  Manunoth-like  digestion 

Of  that  carnivorous  beast— a  washerwoman ! 
As  camel's  paunch  for  ten  days'  drink  is  hoUow'd, 

So  their's  takes  in  at  once  a  ten  davs'  mundiing ; 
At  twelve  o'clock  you  hear  them  say  they've  swallowed 

Nothing  to  speak  of  since  their  second  luncheon, 
And  as  they  will  not  dine  till  one, 
'Tis  time  their  third  lunch  were  begun. 
At  length  provisions  being  got — all  proper. 

And  everything  put  out,  starch,  blue,  soap,  gin, 
A  fire  bemg  duly  laid  beneath  the  copper. 

The  clothes  in  soak  all  ready  to  begin^ 
Up  to  her  room  the  industrious  Betty  goes. 
To  fetch  her  sheets,  and  screams  down  stairs  to  Rose, 
La,  goodness  me !  why  here's  a  job ! 

You  ha'nt  put  out  a  second  pair. 
No  more  I  have  said  Mrs.  Grob, 

Well,  that's  a  good  one,  I  declare ! 
Sure,  I've  the  most  forgetful  head — 

And  there's  no  time  to  air  another ! 
So  take  one  slieet  from  off  your  bed. 

And  make  a  shiil  to-night  with  t'other. 

On  Rose's  part  this  was  a  ruse  de  guerre, 

To  save  th  expense  of  washing  half  a  pair,-— 

But  as  the  biter's  sometimes  bitten, 

So  in  thb  instance  it  occurr'd. 

For  Betty  took  her  at  her  word. 
And,  with  the  bright  conception  tnitttiiy 
Sat  up  all  night>  and  with  good.thnil 
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Of  needle,  seiMerB,  tiiindtde,  threadj 
Cut  up  one  sheet  into  %,  sh^y 

And  took  the  other  off  the  bed! 
Next  morn  when  Mrs.  Grob>  at  three  o'cloc1r> 

Went  up  to  call  the  maid^ 

And  saw  the  mischief  done  by  aid 

Of  scissors^  thready  and  needle — 
There's  no  describinff  what  a  shock 
Jt  gaye  her  to  behold  the  sheet  in  tatters  ; 
Acid  so  by  way  of  mending  matters. 

She  call'd  her  thief,  and  slut,  and  jade> 
And  talk'd  of  sending, for  the  Beadle ! 
La !  Ma'am^  mioth  Betty,  don't  mako'micb  a  pother^ 

IVe  only  done  exactly  what  you  said. 

Taken  one  sheet  from  off  the  bed. 
And  made  a  shift  to-night  vfithf other!  H. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  HOMER. 
AJr*  vmsXKjniojf  or  aw  Avcmrr   BAs-KEticf,    ix  mahbiit,  uenic* 

0EVTnrO   THlf  APOTHEOSIS   OF   BOMER :    COtLECTM  FROK  THE  WRIT- 
nrOB  OP  tXTEMAS.   LEABHCD   AUTHORS   AVD  AJfTiaVARXES. 

The  wealth  of  the  British  Museum  in  ancient  monuments  has  been  of 
late  years  daily  encreasing : — whUe  the  collections  of  some  other  coun* 
triet  have  been  impoverished  by  the  arm  of  retributive  justice,  this  cd^ 
brated  repodtory  has  been  extending  its  possessions,  and  adding  to  its 
fame  by  the  acquirements  of  hardy  but  honest  enterprize,  and  &e  judi- 
doua  employment  of  the  means  afforded  by  national  opulenee.  x^w 
rules  have  been  adopted  for  the  management  of  this  ffreat  institution, 
jdl  dictated  by  a  liberal,  and  at  the  tame  time  tboughtnil,  nsgard  to  tt^ 
mrtifleation  of  the  public,  and  the  improvement  of  art  and  science.  little 
£afl  been  conceded  in  a  temper  of  mere  vanity,  or  fondness  for  fbolish  display  t 
the  British  Muaeuifi  has  not  been  thrown  open^  like  a  public  garden^  for  all 
comers  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions : — but  each  in  whom  rational  curiosity^ 
or  a  pardcular  pursuit^  begets  a  wi^  ft>r  admission^  find  the  proper  degree 
ef  &cility  in  realizing  their  wish.  The  forms  of  admission  have  nothing  about 
them  of  lunecessary  severity :  they  are  simply  calculated  to  preserve  the 
collection  from  injury— or  rather  perhaps,  we  miffht  say,  to  protect  the 
•tttdent,  and  the  rational  observer,  m>m  the  inconvemenoe  and  unpleasailtneiB 
ef  ignorant  crowds,  and  stupid  starers^  in  a  place  where  all  the  associationa 
afimt  to  be  £KTourable  to  contemplation  and  feeling. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  and  of  the  accompanying  plate^  is  one  of  the  late 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Museum.  It  is  an  exquidte  Bas-relief^  of  ffreat 
and  undoubted  antiquity,  which  was  an  hereditary  possession  of  the  Co&nna 
iiaiiiily  at  Rome :  but  the  casualties  of  unhappy  Italy  have  had  a  melancholy 
eflbct  on  private  fortunes/ — and  the  British  Museum  had  an  opportunity  of 
purchaaing  this  curious  relic,  which  its  managers  did  not  neglect  to  improve. 
The  following  accurate  description  will  not,  we  are  sure,  be  thought  too 
xniaute  for  the  importance  of  the  subject 

Many  autfaoFB  have  written  on  the  8ub-  it ;   for  he  is  here  the  Benignapt,  not  the 

ject  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture;  Terrible,  Jove)  and  the  ei^e  at  his  feet, 

but  they  very  much  di£ler  in  their  accounts:  Here    are    the    Muses,    the  ^rmbob    of 

it  is  presumed  that  the  following  extracts,  Apollo ;  in  short,  here  is  Apollo  himself; 

sdecCed  from  their  works,  will  de^if  the  here  is  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  oracle- 

matter  up,   or  at  least  nearlj  so. — The  the  bow, -quiver,  and  lyre,  his  usual  sym- 

back  ground  of  this  has  relief,  represents  bols; — ^here  is  the  Cortina  at  the  feet  of 

mount  Parnassus,  the  dwelling  place  of  Apollo.     This  instrument,  resembling  a 

the  Muses.     Near  the  top  is  Jupiter,  in  a  Httle  mound,  on  wbich  the  belts  of  the 

aittitag  pottmre ;    his  ki^  saqpoe  in  faia  quiver  are  resting,  is  a  vessel,  serving  as  a 

liaDd,(jDothisthtmdarbdU,a8Addisoahaa  cover,  or  top,  to  the  sacred  tiipo^.«aQ 
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iHikhUiePiMteMMl:  ittalMMii«iMtor 
hidf  an  egg-thdl,  and  it  b  hiuloF  wiUmu 
Om  mtbor  H^  tbat  the  bacfc  pound  it 
mmat  ta  KpxcMOt  Mount  Olympui ;  ano- 
tfaar  duit  it  it  Mount  Hdicon;  but  these 
mmntaine  had  no  caye  that  we  know  of; 
whereat  Pamaeiui  had  the  Antnim  Cory- 
ckun,  aa  Pausaniaa  tells  us.    It  is  there- 
fnt  Parnassus.    In  the  first  division,  in 
the  middle  of  the  marble,  the  subject  of  the 
MOtheosisof  the  poet  is  proposed  among 
the  Muses;  —  the  fint,  sealed,  is  CKo, 
holding  a  Volume  in  her  ri^t  hand,  de- 
noting historjr ;  in  her  left,  a  lyre.    The 
aeeond  b  Urania,  standing,  and  ap|>arentl7 
■pesking  to  Clio,  and  siso  poinung  to  a 
Olobef  she  maTbe  supposed  to  be  reciting 
the  acta  of  ^dos  and  neroes  to  her  sister 
mn8e>  of  wluch  die  poems  of  Homer  re« 
late  many.    The  third,  Calliope,  leaning 
on  the  right  side  of  the  cave,  ttid  holding 
also  a  volume,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  otben  to  propose  the  subject  to  ApoUo, 
who  seems  graciously  to  asasnt,  as  does  his 
Priestess  at  his  left  hand.     These  two  kst 
fimires  have  been  a  stumbling-block  toseve- 
:ri3  learned  authors,  who  have  written  on 
this  subject;    they  made    out    the    nine 
Muses,  but  did  not  know  what  to  call  the 
two  fimak  Jlgurci^  as  they  termed  them,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave.    The  learned  and 
-modest  Montiku<^  durst  not  even  venture 
«  oonjectuM  on  them.     Thou^  Apollo 
is  In  the  matiime  of  the  Muses,  it  is  easily 
perceived  that  about  the  breast  A«  is  not 
&rmed  like  a  female ;  on  ancient  coins  and 
medals  he  is  frequently  represented  in  this 
manner,  and  is  then  called  Apollo  Musa- 
getes,  or  conductor  of  the  muses.    In  the 
Towneley  gallery,  at  the  British  Museum, 
are  two  bas  relien,  and  an  ancient  head,  in 
marble,  of  Apollo,  resembling,  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  hair,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  fkee,  the  head  of  a  Muae.    It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  this  figure  is  no  female,  but 
^e  .god  himself.  ^ 

Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  rock.  Poly- 
hymnia,  deputed  by  the  rest,  after  Apdlo*s 
^oonsent  has  been  obtained,  makes  the  same 
request  to  Jupiter;  she  has  ceased  to  speak, 
and  stands  in  an  exulting  attitude  at  hear- 
ing Jupiter^s  approving  answer.  The 
Muse  behind  her  is  Erato ;  she  has  heard 
the  approval  of  jlpiter,  and  shows  her  joy 
l)y  the  haste  she  makes  in  dancing  down 
the  rock  to  communicate  the  happy  tidings 
to  ho:  sister  Muses.  The  next  is  Euterpe, 
who  is  sitting,  and  holding  a  double  flute, 
her  usual  emblem,  and  which  she  points  at 
an  inscription,*  the  purport  of  which  is, 
that  Archelaus,  the  son  of  ApoUonius,  of 
Briene,  is  the  sculptor  of  this  marble. 
Terpsichore  seems  to  desire  Erato  to  mode- 
rate  her  joy,  io  order  that  they  may  not 


pnases 
her  left 


iatcmpt  two  otfieia,  who  aie  1 

Ises  of  the  new  divinifty ;  shaliQids  m, 
left  hand  a  cythara,  and  with  hK  zig^ 
d  seems  in  tat  act  of  Imposing  aiknoc 
The  two  next,  who  are  eddmting  tl» 
praiMs  of  the  poet,  are  MdpomeDe  and 
Thalia,  who  preside  over  theatrical  fcfie* 
sentations;  the  one  with  the  open  book 
marks  time  with  her  right  hand. 

In  the  lowest  division  is  the  ifi|iriMMiiia 
tion  of  the  solemnity.   It  n  in  the  innde  oT 
a  temple  ornamented   with  drapery.     Tli» 
capitals  of  pOastera  ^vpear  at  equal  dis-. 
tainoes;    the  rest  is  covered,  to  increase 
the  sinctity  of  the  pUce,  destined  to  the 
future  honour  of  the  poet    Homer  appears 
larger  in  size  than  usual^  agreeably  to  hia 
present  character,  and  is  sitting  in  a  cfaatr 
of  state,  a  fillet  round  his  hod,  and  s 
long  sccntre  in  hia  hand,      doae  befive 
him  stands  an  altar ;  whidi  is  marked  wilk 
two  letters— A  A—  the  initials  of  the  ar- 
tiste* name.      TeUns,  or  the  Eardi,  and 
Chronus,  or  Time,  are  crowning  him  ;  to 
show  that  at  all  times,  and  at  all  places,  hia 
merit  will  be  known.     Two  young  frmain 
support  his  seat:  they  are  kneeling;  die  one 
on  his  right,  with  an  implement  of  war, 
such  as  the  Amazons  are  said  to  have  made 
use  of,  in  her  hand,  represents  the  Hiad; 
that  on  his  left  has  an  aplustre,  or  small 
streamerof  a  ship  in  her  hand,  and  repie* 
sente  the  Odyssey.     Near  the  feet  of  the 
chair  are  two  mice ;  some  say  that  theat 
may  allude  to  the  Batradiominmadna,  oe 
battle  of  the  ftogs  and  mice,  a  ludkrous 
work  attributed  to  Homer;— had  the  artist 
meant  this,  he  would  surely  have  been  im* 
partial  enough  to  have  represented  some  of 
each  species  of  the  combatante;  but  this 
cannot  be :  as  the  mice  are  evideoUy  re- 
presented gnawing  at  a  volume,  or  scroll ; 
they  must,  therefore,  be  emblematical  of 
Homer's  enemies^   and  those,  who,  fike 
ZoUus,  were  envious  of  his  fione.     The 
remaining  figures  do  homage  to  this  new 
deity,  and  are  about  to  peminn  a  solcma 
saciifloe  to  him  with  the  slaughter  of  a  bull^ 
which  hasa  protuberance  on  Us  back,  and  is 
thus  shown  to  be  of  the  species  of  the  ommuj 
of  the  artist,  Ionia.  Near  the  altar  stands  & 
youth,  in  the  character  of  Mythos,  or  Fa-^ 
ble,  crowned  and  attired  as  a  youDf  priest  : 
in  one  hand  he  holds  a  prefericuium,   or 
small  pitcher ;  in  the  other,  a  patera.  His- 
tory, represented  as  a  female,  sacrifices  by 
throwing  something  on  the  allar.  The  next 
figure  is  Poetry,  who  holds  two  lighted 
torches  upwards :  after  this  come  Tragedy^ 
and  Comedy  ;  they  assist  at  the  sacrifice  ; 
they^iave  boUi  benefited  by  the  works  of 
Homer.     Tragedy  is  veiled  5  she  is  attired 
with  more  dimity  than   Comedy,  because 
her  personages  are  heroes  and  persons  of 
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ihtfintfnfitf;  nil difinon  Miai  wiih 
flvttifBNicloMtantfaari  Natun,  Virtne, 
JtoBorf,  Faith  or  fiddt^,  and  WiadcMn; 
all  theae  ga  in  oompai^  with  Homer; 
diaae  quafiSes  form  the  ment  of  his  works, 
'Nature  is  represented  by  a  chOd  which 
atictebea  its  hand  out  to  Fidelity ;  Virtue 
nian  her  hand  towards  heayen;  Memory 
is  the  hindmost  of  all;  Faith  holds  the 
-finger  on  the  mouth ;  and  Wisdom  holds 
the  band  under  the  diin.  All  die  figures 
4n  this  dirisioD  have  dior  names  bdow 


eor^ii^   ma  to  Biati    Bias   sMft  k 
i;  hesso  ' 


One  moce  figure  remaina  to  be  noticed; 
jtisleft  for  this  plaoe,  as  it  is  in  a  manner 
m  subject  by  itaeit  It  is  the  figure  of  an 
fild  man  in  a  philo8opher*8  habit,  standing 
on  a  pedestal,  at  the  left  side  of  the  cave. 
The  learned  have  puzzled  themselves,  and 
ibeb  readers,  much,  in  endeafouring  to 
diseorer  whom  this  figure  is  meant  to  re- 
present; one  says  diat  it  is  an  Egyptian 
-mieaiy  and  uteceptor  to  Homer;  another, 
Oat  it  is  Hesiod;  a  third,  that  it  is 
liDoa;  a  fourdi,  duit  it  is  Fisistratus,  the 
Athenian  Tyrant,  who  coUectod  and  oem- 
l^ed  ^  till  ^sn,  scattered  works  of 
Homer;  afifdisaysthatitisLycnrgus;&c. 
Ac  Slc  a  learned  Doctor  says,  with 
Hinin,  that  it  is  Olen  of  Lycia,  the  insti- 
tutor  ot  the  D^>hic  oracle,  who  flourished 
prior  to  Homer ;  Spanheim  and  Schott  say 
mt  this  figure  is  meant  to  represent  Bias, 
of  Fvicne,  one  of  die  seren  sages  of  (Greece, 
and  townV^nan  of  di6  artist ;  that  the  in- 
ttroment  behind  (about  which  so  much  has 
teen  written  and  said)  is  a  tripod,  with  the 
Cortina,  or  corer,  on  it.  They  seek  to  con- 
firm ^s  last  explanation  by  the  relation  of 
the  stoiy  of  the  loman  fishermen,  who,  ha?- 
ing  fiiund  a  golden  tripod,  and  applied  to  the 
made  to  know  to  whom  to  give  it ;  received 
for  answer,  to  the  wisest;  and  it  was  ac- 


toThaks;  hessnt  ittoanDdier,and89oa» 
till  at  last  it  was  returned  to  Bias ;  and  Jk» 
sent  it  todie  Temple  of  ApoUtt,  at  Debhflv* 
It  seems  very  probable  Au  dib  fign^nl 
presents  one  or  the  two  latter  personages,. 
Olen  or  Bias.  A  learned  antiquarian  sayg 
diat  this  beaatifol  piece  of  sculptoie  wm 
executed  at  Smyrna. 

Kircfaersays  diat  das  narUe  was  found* 
towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  osnturyy 
about  ten  miles  ftom  Borne,  near  the  Ap« 
pian  Wav,  at  a  place  now  called  FMtodn^ 
m  the  A^  rarentino  of  die  ancients^ 
There,  it  u  said,  stood  both  the  ViUa  and 
Temple  of  the  Emperor  CUudius.  Sueto- 
nius tells  us,  in  the  life  of  that  Empeior. 
that  he  was  fond  of  Greek  literature,  ancl 
diat  he  frequendy  quoted  Homer,  bodi  la 
the  Senate  and  CO  the  Tribunal  of  Jostist. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  villas  of  the  Bo- 
mans  were  foil  of  the  works  of  Oredair 
artists;  diis  bas  rdief  may  probably  hava 
been  brou^t  ftom  Ionia,  or  firom  Greece^ 
to  Italy,  ready  executed ;  and  perhaps  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner  as  die  works  oC 
art^  were  obtained  in  our  time  in  Italy*. 
This  bas  rdief  was  many  years  in  the 
fomily  of  Prince  Cokmna,  at  Rome ;  it  wan 
hrouppht  to  England  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
andis  now  placed  in  die  third  room  ofS» 
Towndey  gallery  at  die  Britiah  Museum.  . 

December^  1820.  J.CoHaATH; 

The  names  of  audiors  who  have  wiiu 
ten  CO  the  subject  of  this  bas  reUef :— « 
Kircher,  Fabretti  engraved  it  at  Rome, 
Cuper,  Heinsius,  Spanhdm,  Gronovius,. 
Wetstein,  Kuster,  Fabridus,  Winkelmann, 
Schott,  Montfau<^  Addison,  D'Han- 
carville,  MilUn; — it  is  also  mentbned  in 
the  Admiranda,  and  in  the  Museo  Cle* 
mentino. 


THE  DRAMA. 
No.  XIL 


Chmistmas.  —  The  managers  of 
tile  whiter  Theatres  have  opened 
(as  the  phrase  goes,)  the  ^^  Corist- 
anas  campaign."  Tbiis  is  the  season^ 
indeed^  for  the  patentees  and  pastry 
cooks  to  thrive  in.  Pantomimes  and 
cakes  abound,  and  one  gaudy  night  is 
succeeded  by  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  tiU  we  almost  grow 
tired  of  feasting,  and  late  hours,  and 
jokes,  and  the  company  of  children. 
—Now  is  the  time  when  business 
is  i>ut  a  name,  and  drollery  b  the 
order  of  the  day.   Now  George  Bam- 


well  awakes  from  his  summer  sleeps 
and  kills  his  good  uncle,  in  ordec 
that  apprentices,  and  boys  **  from 
school, '  may  not  come  to  an  un« 
timely  end.  Now  tragedy  rears  up 
her  gorgeous  head  jewelled,  and 
crowned,  and  , 

widi  sceptered  pall  comes  sweeping  by—- 

to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of 
the  ignorant  Now  Farce  is  lan- 
guidly approved,  and  Comedy  is  set 
at  nought ;  whilst  HarlequlA  is  wel- 
comed, and  Columbine  admired:  and 
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now  the  Gefat  Clowk,  applattded 
isd  yratidered  at,-  shinftd  forth 

Xake  «  re-appesring  sttis 
:    like  «  glory  f ram  a£tf; 

the  L<»d  of  the  ascendant  for  a  lunar 
aenth.  —  Hail  to  the  peerless  and 
cage  Grimaldi!  The  mover  of  the 
imiseles  of  men,— whose  quaint  mo- 
nosyllables (sudden  as  the  thunder 
^ock,  and  potent  as  the  word  which 
^ened  the  cave  in  the  forest  of 
Bagdad,)  can  banish  seriousness  and 
But  sorrow  to  sleep :  he  comes,  once 
m  a  year,  with  an  influence  fatal, 
as  the  Syrian  Star,— to  the  pockets 
of  aervantft  and  scholars;  and  yet 
ire  welcome  him  and  wish  him  long. 

Can  our  graver  readers  pardon  ut 
i9iis  involuntary  apostrophe? — We 
trust  they  will ;  for  Grimaldi  is  a 
mreat  man,  and  merits  more  praise 
San  we  have  given  or  can  give.-— 
Oh!  in  this  holiday  season,  a  little 
latitude  must  be  taken  (if  not  al- 
lowed) by  us  weary  writers  on  the 
theatre:  we  cannot  go  on  eternally 
lauding  the  same  high  talent,  toler« 
atlnff  the  same  mediocrity,  and  la^ 
-^ishmg  our  wit  or  anger  on  the  old 
offenders  against  truth  and  nature. 
Let  us  be  allowed  to  break  our 
bounds  for  once,  and  enjoy  a  Num- 
h^  of  tlie  Magazine'  as  well  as  our 
traders.  We  would  have  this  ar- 
ticle even  taste  as  it  were  of  the 
xnirth  and  manner  of  the  times,—- be 
crowned  and  frosted  over  with  new 
images  and  sparkling  jokes. — And 
(if  it  may  be  also)  we  would  fain 
have  it  somewhat  substantial  too— 
n)iced  and  yet  not  heavy,— elegant, 
though  it  certainly  is  not  expensive. 

We  heard  two  gentlemen  discus- 
sing a  play-bill  the  other  day: — 
one  observed  to  the  other,   that  we 

should  Bobn  have  those  d pan- 

toVhimes  and  nothing  else;  and  we 
iminediately  set  him  down  at  0  in 
ottr  private  estimation.  What !  abuse 
a  pantomime  when  Christmas  is 
coming:  it  is  a  treason  against  the 
Teij^  of  merriment :  it  is  in  bad 
taste,  as  well  as  an  offence  against 
things  established.  We  have  surely 
eriough  of  tragedy  and  farce  through- 
out 3ie  other  quarters  of  the  year, 
either  on  the  stage  or  off.  It  is 
true,  that  we  like  to  read  a  tragedy, 
and  to  be  occasionally  stimulated  by 
it  bll  we  forget  our  manhood,  (do 
W6   then  forget  it?)   and   weep  at 


ftetitioiM  woe:  bat  there  is  a  smu^ 
0Ori  for  all  things;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  Harleqtdn  should  be 
ousted  from  his  ancient  throne  to 
make  room  for  Melpomene,  or  the 
gay  Thalia-  Mrs.  Siddons  is  gdtte, 
and  Miss  CNeil,  and  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and  they  have  left  the  stage  un« 
provided  with  successors:  but  the 
Clown  from  the  ^^  Aquatic  Theali«^' 
(silent  comedian  I)  still  lives,  UB^ 
rivalled  and  alone  ;  and  shall  we  re^ 
frise  to  enjoy  that  part  of  the  Dnma 
which  is  still  so  completely  and  sa« 
tisfactorily  filled?  It  must  not  be. 

Here  are  we,  then,  in  the  merry 
piping  time  of  Christmas,  enjoying 
idleness  even  as  though  we  were  stiS 
boys.  —  How  fi^ay  are  the  shops ! 
How  frdl  are  the  streets, — the  car- 
riages, the  confectioners'  chairs !  — « 
all  the  joume3nnen  of  all  the  tailors 
are  nut  in  recjuisition.  The  hotter 
brashes  up  Ins  liats:  the  milliner 
beguiles  young  ladies  of  their  coia 
with  scarlet  and  winter  colours :  the 
furrier's  shop  has  in  it  a  worid  of 
comfort— There  is  an  odour  haimti 
ing  the  comers  of  streets,  where 
women  selling  baked  apples  sit,  and 
pyemen  loiter  with  their  hot  ternf^ 
tations.  There  spiced-gingerbread 
is  vaimtingly  proclaimed,  and  tha 
contractors  for  lotteries  oonftse,  ia 
large  letters,  that  a  few  tkikcti 
'*  may  still  be  had."  But,  above  aH, 
the  play-bills  flaimt  about,  (1^ 
beautiful  coquets  environed  by 
lovers)  careless,  as  it  were,  of  ai 
miration,  because  secure  of  notice 
from  all. — First  "  Covent  Garden," 
in  mighty  capitals,  discloses  the  se- 
crets of  the  coming  night  Then 
'*  Drury-lane  "  in  rival  letters  speaks 
also  of  itself,  and,  perhaps  in  smaller 
type,  acknowledges  its  own  attrac- 
tions. Then  the  Minor  Theatres,—^ 
the  Olympic— the  Surrey  f^'twa* 
called  the  Circus  once, ") — Astley's^- 
— the  Sans  Pareil,  &c.  &c.  follow  in 
gay  and  gaudy  lines,  pouring  out 
their  profusion  of  entertainment,  in 
titles  which  the  vulgar  can  neither 
imderstand  nor  resist:— Wood  De- 
mons, Brazen  Shields,  and  Fatal 
Masks: — Dancers,  and  Horsemen^ 
and  Vaulters:~*Fire  Eaters,  and 
Jugglers,  and  Quadrupeds  of  vari^ 
out  shape  and  intelligence^ 

White,  bladi,  and  gray,  with  aU  their  <rali», 

may  be  seen  at— really  a  too  cheap 
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ante.  The  modesty  of  these  gifi«d 
artists  it  in  proportion  to  their  me- 
rit: they  own  their  talent  (what 
else  can  they  do^  when  ^^  crowded 
audiences"  applaud?)  and  yet  you 
are  charged---a  mere  nothings  We 
are  ashamed  to  mention  the  trifle 
that  is  demanded  to  witness  the  high 
mysteries  of  legerdemain ;  and  a  lu« 
sus  nature  (a  giant  or  a  dwarf)  may 
be  seen  for  a  piece  of  coin,  of  which 
Brummel  knew  not  even  the  name 
or  value.  Bat,  amongst  all  the  ya- 
jieties  of  Christmas^  the  Pantomime, 
with  Grimaldi  at  its  head,  stands 
eyer,  and  must  eyer  remain,  pre- 
eminetiL 

I'iNTOMiME  was  tht?  child  ot  an 
1  tail  ail  broils  It  is  tiiie,  tiiat,  iti 
the  aacieut  drama^j  Llieri^  were  paa* 
tomimic  exhibitions  ;  but  they  were 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  affording- 
lUustratlofJS,  or  aupplyjtig-  defects  m 
the  regular  tragedieii,  and  were  not 
a  separate  and  inde))eTident  am  use- 
men  t*  H  a  rl t*<^uii  i — C  olu  ni  l>ii  i  & —  Pa  n  - 
taJoori — aiid  Clown  {tidea  ri acred  in 
youthful  fancy)  are  (jf  nujdenr  racc^ 
and  Italy  was  the  birth*plure  of  alL 
The  *'  C'otTJtnedie  dell'  Arte  "  from 
which  our  pantotmine  sprung,  were 
not  originally  coulined  to  dumb  show ; 
but  Haj'iequiii  and  hU  merry  men 
tossed  al>out  their  wit  upon  the 
^tage,  and  embodied  m  tbejr  plots 
ih^  9tory  of  the  day.  They  di(i  not 
speak  from  hookj  but  relied  upon 
their  faciddes  to  produce  something 
bumouroustj  and  seldom  faded.— 
Tbey  were  the  improvisator!  of  the 
stage:  and,  dresaed  in  paniomijuie 
costume,  like  our  present  worthies, 
siiid  conlineil  to  a  sing-le  eharacter^ 
they  siiot  forth  tbeir  arrows  of  ua tire, 
under  the  eutreachment  of  a  ma$k 
and  a  coat  of  folly- — It  was  thus,  in- 
deed, with  our  old  English  Motley^!, 
who  were  the  true  witn,  and  ahnoiit 
iKe  onJy  moralists  of  tbeir  time. 
Kqw,  our  Doctors  iti  Divriiiity  as* 
sume  the  reapousible  part  of  the 
Motley's  task,  and  tbeir  lectures  are 
*■"  tedious  and  brief/'  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  purpose :  but  the  wit  h 
divided  between  the  Reviewers  aJui 
the  "  Gentlemen/*  who  write  on  the 
dreuna.  It  might  hav^e  been  bettefj 
perhaps<j  for  the  stage,  tf  the  author?^ 
of  Comedy  and  Farce  had  caught  the 
naaxitle  of  wit  when  it  dropped  from 
the  shotdders  of  its  old  possessor  ;  but 
"  it  waa  not  to  be"  we  iuppose : — as 
Va*    iti  *  ^ 


it  is^  they  hanre  gaikered  togetherl^ 
coarser  particles  of  humour^  wUi^ 
we  hare  acquired  that  wkich  is  most 
ethereal ;  and  with  this  dispensation 
of  fate  ^e  are  disposed  to  rest  coik 
tent 

Although  pantomime  has  lost  1||f 
speech^  or  only  (like  the  son  of  Crw- 
sus)  utters  in  the  person  of  the  clown* 
an  exclamation  on  extraorduiary  oc- 
casions ;  yet  we  do  not  repine.  The 
tongue  is  stilly  but  the  muscles  mH 
put  upon  double  duty :  the  dancings 
18  more  abundant :  ihe  leaps,  mote 
lofty^  and  the  grimaces  of  the  clow» 
are  beyond  comparison  more  effee- 
tive.  Nothing  can  be  more  disagree- 
able than  that  mixture  of  talk  toad' 
dumb  show,  which  we  see  in  some 
of  our  Melo-dramas.  We  wish  ei- 
ther the  words .  or  the  distortions 
away,  and  we  don't  much  care  which. 
In  pantomime  we  have  the  pure  un- 
adulterated silent  comedy.  Were 
Harlequin  to  speak,  he  would  be  n<^ 
thuig.  At  present,  he  is  a  glitter- 
ing mystery,— a  thiifg  between  fairy^ 
ism  and  humanity,  to  be  admired 
and  not  comprehended ;  a  word 
would  cause  him  to  fall  from  ids 
elevation,  and  we  should  see,  in  his^ 
stead,  a  mere  man,  throwing  hinft- 
self  into  ridiculous  attitudes: — the 
thing  would  be  absurd.  What  it 
there,  we  shoidd  like  to  know,  in 
that  round  black  ball  of  a  head,  hj 
which  he  could  hope  to  attract  the 
notice  of  his  gentle  Coliunbine,  or 
to  acquire  the  reverence  of  every 
butcher,  and  baker,  and  toyman  with 
whom  he  deals?  absolutely  nothing- 
He  would  be  like  a  lord  stripped  o£ 
his  title;  and  would  be  despised 
without  ceremony,  as  a  creatiu'e  be- 
low the  ordinary  standard  of  men» 
Columbine  too,  and  Pantaloon — thej 
were  bom  for  nothing  but  to  danee 
and  smile, — the  one  m  an  irresisti- 
ble, and  the  other  in  a  ludicrous 
manner :  we  hate  any  innovation  on 
the  established  system,  and  Miss  Tree 
does  not  please  us  (though  she  is  en- 
cored by  the  galleries,)  when  she  de- 
parts from  the  silent  beauty  of  Co- 
lumbine, to  whistle,  or  shake  tremu- 
lous notes  from  a  sipgle  or  double 
flageolet. 

Of  all  the  Harlequins,  Bologna  is 
the  best :  he  is  not  now  quite  so  ac^ 
tive  as  some  of  his  younger  rivals, 
but  he  has  still  the  most  grace,  and 
he  understands  what  is  called  ^^  the 
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hi/Amdxji  the  «ta^  ;'  that  is  to  <Bm, 
h«  ifl  always  moving  about>  and  aU 
wmt  always  exprestfTe.  His  ex« 
ciiMiom  are  not  confined  to  one  quar- 
ter of  the  stage :  he  never  stands  as 
an  idle  spectator,  but,  when  still,  his 
aft^tude  is  to  ealice  admiration,  or 
to  betray  some  feeling  appropriate 
to  the  scene.  Barnes  is  the  best 
Paataloon ;  but  we  have  no  ffood 
Coluttabine;  and,  with  r^ara  to 
Clowns;  there  is  only  oue^-^rinialdi. 
Of  hiitt  we  have  spoken  before. 

We  purpose  for  the  ^ture  to  make 
our  dramatic  article  more  a  chroni- 
cle of  theatrical  events  than  we  have 
done  in  this  present  number.  We 
shidl  at  ^present  leave  Mr.  EUiston's 
newentertainment  of  ^'  Pocahontas," 
and  Friar  Bacon  or  the  Brazen  Head, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
iiigl  a  few  words  respecting  the  new 
tragedian. 

Mr.  Vandbkhoff. — ^Thls  gentle- 
man, who  had,  we  hear,  acquired  high 
provmcial  reputation,  has  p3rfbrmed 
several  characters  in  London.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Lear;  but  we 
p€&mot  tiiink  that  he  succeeded  in 
giving  a  faithful  portrait.  Lear  is 
not  a  mere  fretful  querulous  old 
man,  with  a  *'  voice  shrill  as  an  eu- 
nd;h*8," — tottering  about  the  stage 
'^  in  foil  possession  of  his  incapcusi- 
ti^:"  his  wrongs  have  made  him 
niad,  and  his  madness  has  sublimed 
and  lifted  hmi,  for  a  time,  beyond 
the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  age.  His 
frame  is  no  longer  delicate^  nor  his 
voice  tremulous,  nor  his  step  weak ; 
but  he  is  able  to  outface  the  storms 
whidi  would  have  withered  him  in 
his  hours  of  silken  happiness.  Fren- 
zy has  done  this  for  him ; — if  it  had 
not,  it  must  have  killed  him.  Lear 
is  seen 

Contending  wifli  the  fretful  elements 

which  would  have  blown  his  aged 
limbs  aside,  like  the  weak  and  young- 
ling branches  of  a  sapling  tree,  had 
they  not  been  strengtnened  and  up- 
held by  fever.  It  is  true  that  he 
says  he  is 

A  poor,  iQfirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man, 

but  this  is  said  rather  with  reference 
to  what  he  tpos,  when  he  knew  him- 
self^  than  to  what  he  is.  He  has  the 
full  recollection  of  his  injuries  upon 
him,  and  of  the  infirmities  which 


mtadte  those  if^uries  doubly'  heavy; 
but -since  the  era  of  his  madness,,  he 
has  lived  without  the  knowledge  of 
himself:  Mr.  Vandenhoff  gave  vm 
the  picture  of  an  old  man,  tetchy 
and  weak,  but  the  voice  with  whi» 
he  claimed  alliance  with  the  heavens, 
and  bade  the  thunder  '^  singe  his 
white  head,"  and 

Stnke  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world^ 

was  thin  and  powerless.  The  pas^^ 
sages  in  which  he  succeeded  best 
were  those  of  the  tenderer  cast,  and 
we  think  that  he  mistook  his  forte, 
and  neglected  the  knowledge  whidi 
his  partial  success  in  Lear  might 
have  given  him,  when  he  selected 
the  fierce  and  sordid  charaiJter  of  ^r 
Giles  Over-reach,  for  his  second  per- 
formance. Altogether,  though  there 
were  certainly  some  indications  of 
genius,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
VandenhofiT^s  Lear  was  a  failure, 
partiiy  from  a  misconception  of  the 
chara^er,  and  partly  from  causes  a- 
rising  from  physical  defect.  He  act- 
ed tmroughout  in  an  artificial  tone,— 
imitating  Mr.  John  Kemble,  evi- 
dently, but  with  little  of  that  inter- 
nal working  of  the  soul,  which  (we 
are  told),  made  Mr.  Kemt)le'8  curse 
so  tremendous, — shaking  his  frame 
and  convulsing  it,  while  he  groaned 
up  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  and  in 
stified  accents,  and  with  shaking 
hands,  called  on  all  "  nature"  to 
hear  him : — ^it  had  little  of  this,  and 
it  was  entirely  without  those  over- 
powering bursts  of  passion  wWch  at 
times  rendered  Mr.  Kean*s  Lear 
so  startling  and  effective.  We  did 
not  entirely  approve  even  of  that 
gentleman's  performance  of  this  cha- 
racter, but  it  is  impossible  to  place 
Mr.  VandenhoflTs  acting  for  a  mo- 
ment, either  in  Lear  or  Sir  Giles 
Over-reach,  by  the  side  of  that  won- 
derful tragedian,  who  is  now  '*  wast- 
ing his  sweetness"  on  the  other  fflde 
of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble's  Edgar  was  admirable.  It  has- 
been  so  often  criticised  that  we  re- 
frain from  doinff  more  than  merely 
adding  our  brief  testimony  to  corro* 
borate  the  praises  of  others.  Miss 
Foote  looked  very  pretty  in  Corddia. 
We  have  seen  Coriolanus  also,  and 
the  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Vandenhoff 
was  the  representative  of  Sir  GKles 
Over-reach ;  but  we  protest  that  we 
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should  not  otherwise  hare  known  it. 
In  ^  Giles  he  spoke  in  his  natural 
TOice,  which  is  rather  deep  (not  very 
powerful]),  and  thick,  and  altogether 
distinct  irom  the  weak  shrill  notes 
'which  he  produced  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  As  Mr.  V.  will  probably 
not  perform  Sir  Giles  again,  we  wiU 
not  eo  into  the  unpleasant  task  of 
dstaiiung  what  we  conceired  to  be 
failures.  This  gentleman  has  very 
considerable  talent,  but  we  think  he 
-wants  forming  ;  his  action  and  man- 
ner are  frequently  constrained,  and 
bis  voice  seems  to  say  that  he  has 
prescribed  for  it  a  limit  which  it 
must  never  overstep.  If  Mr.  Van- 
denhoff  could  see  Mr.  Kean  in  OtheU 
lo«  or  Mr.  Macready  and  Mr.  C.  Kem- 
ble  in  Virginius,  he  would  perceive 
that  they  give  themselves  up  to  the 
passion  or  the  moment  without  fear, 
—and  this  is  the  secret  of  their  suc- 
ceM.  Mr.  C.  Kemble's  Wellborn 
was  entirely  excellent :  there  was  an 
easy,  airy,  caKalier  mirit  in  it,  that 
wa  thisik  no  one  else  could  have 
ffiven :  be  seemed  at  first  as  though 
Be  would  have  given  away  his  gocSs 
and  chattels  for  an  old  song,  and  af^ 
terwards  that  he  would  have  fought 
with  a  Hon  to  have  regained  them. 
We  confess  that  we  like  Farren's 
MaraU :  it  was  too  lean  perhaps,  and 
too  like  Dr.  Pinch,  or  the  worthy 
Better  of  mediciiM  in  Ronteo  and  Ju-^ 


liet,  but  it  was  weU  played :  itfun* 
den's  Marall  was  better;  he  looked 
like  a  tkrwin^  villain  (Mr.  Farrea 
did  not),  and  nis  villainy  and  mean-  - 
ness  were  rounded  and  shadowed  off^ 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  comic  artist^; 
he  seemed  as  though  he  had  dined 
with  M^.  Justice  Greedy  frequestly^ 
and  come  away  better  for  his  fare. 

The  Coriolanus  of  Mr.  Vandenho# 
was  less  original  than  his  Lear,  bull 
more  efi^tive :  it  was  a  plain  imita^ 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Kemble,  but  it  wa»^ 
nevertheless  better  than    Mr.    V.'s  ' 
portrait  of  Sir  Giles  Over-reach.—  • 
Upon  the  whole  we  think  Mn  Van*  ' 
denhoff  a  meritorious  actor,  but  de-» 
cidedly  inferior  both  to  Mr.  Mac* 
ready  and  Mr.  Charles  Kemble.  The 
latter  gentleman  "  played  him  down'* 
as  it  is  called  in  Massinger's  play :— » 
with  Mr.  Macready  he  has  not  yet 
come  in  colHaon. 

If  it  be  not  impertinent  we  would 
fain  ask  the  managers  of  theati^ 
why  Shakimeare's  Lear  is  not  per- 
formed. The  trash  which  Tate  has 
had  the  impudence  to  mix,  like  base 
alloy,  with  the  fine  ore  of  our  great 
poet,  is  not  only  bad,  but  frequently 
un*dramatie.  We  wish  that  some 
performer  would  have  the  spirit  and 

good  sense  to  revive  the  Lear,  of 
hakspeare.  We  will  promise  hiift 
our  best  word  if  that  be  worth  any 
thing.  A* 
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We  have  never  seen  a  work  that 
mste  palpably  bore  on  its  face  evi- 
dence of  being  dictated  by  a  fearless, 
candid,  and  naturally  judicious  dia- 
raoter.  The  author  introduces  him- 
sdf  to  our  acquaintance  in  a  very 
unaffected  manner,  in  a  short  preface. 
He  tells  us  that  he  is  not  an  English- 
mtti,  but  that  he  preferred  writing 
his  book  himself,  to  running  the  risk 
of  having  his  naeanlng  misrepresent- 
ed by  another :  it  is  our  duty  to  say, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  ^ving  us 
a  very  pers]>icuous,  amusmg,  and 
mmelj  narrative;  in  which  the  man- 
ner IS  as  lively  as  the  details  are 
important.  No  single  individual  has 
yet  effected  so  much  in  the  way  of 


discovery  and  elucidation  of  'those 
celebrated    monuments  of    an  anti- 

auity,  which  was  also  antiquity  to 
[le  generations  that  we  term  anci- 
ent; and  the  monuments  of  which 
surpass,  in  stupendous  character, 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  much 
as  these  latter  surpass  our  modem 
productions.  Mr.  Belzoni  seems  to 
be  in  possession  of  some  absolute  < 
and  peculiar  faculty,  at  once  adapt* 
ing  him  for  this  sort  of  research,  and 
impellmg  him  to  the  perils  and  la- 
bours which  are  inevitably  connected 
with  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  di- 
rected to  some  of  his  most  valuable 
conclusions  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
sharpening  his  external  senses  to  in^ 
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(Ueatlons  that  ensted  not  for  com- 
mon obienrers,  and  suggesting  a 
train  of  deduction  from  them  quicker 
and  surer  than  the  usual  course  of 
reasoning. 

His  style  of  narratiye  has  the  effect 
of  exciting  a  strong  interest  in  what 
arelates  to  himself  personally:  and 
tills  is  increased  by  the  remarkable 
fact  of  his  having  been  accompanied 
up  the  Nile  by  Mrs.  Belzoni, — with- 
out the  accommodation  of  servants 
smd  equipage^  but  as  a  married 
couple^  tdung  by  themselves  a  jaunt 
of  pleasure  or  business  in  a  civUized 
country !  Their  only  attendant  was 
a  young  Irish  lad. — Mrs.  Belzoni  is^ 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  intro- 
duced to  us  in  the  attitude  of  pre- 
senting a  pistol  when  necessary, — 
and  she  seems  to  have  made  very 
light  of  the  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers of  the  journey.  We  owe  to  this 
£udy  an  amusing  appendix  to  her 
liusband's  work,  under  the  title  of 
■"  Mrs,  Behoms  trifling  Account  of 
the  Women  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
JSyria," 

The  following  is  Mr.  Belzoni's  ac- 
count of  himself,  his  family,  and  the 
principal  results  of  his  labours  in 
the  East  :— 

My  native  place  18  the  d^  of  Padua :  I 
am  of  a  Roman  ^unily,  which  had  redded 
there  for  many  years.  The  state  and 
troubles  of  Italy  m  1800,  which  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  comment  from 
me,  compelled  me  to  leave  it,  and  from 
that  time  I  have  visited  different  parts  of 
£urope,  and  suffered  many  vicissitudes. 
The  greater  part  of  my  younger  davs  I 
jMSsed  in  Rome,  the  former  abode  of  my 
ancestors,  where  I  was  preparing  myself 
to  become  a  monk ;  but  the  sudden  entry 
cf  the  French  army  into  that  dty  altered 
the  course  of  my  education,  and  being  des- 
tined to  travel,  I  have  been  a  wanderer  ever 
vince.  My  family  supplied  me  occasion, 
ally  with  remittances;  but  as  they  w«e 
3iot  rich,  I  did  not  choose  to  be  a  bur. 
thten  to  them,  and  contrived  to  live  on  my 
owii  industry,  and  tlie  litde  knowledge  I 
had  acquired  lit  various  branches.  I  turned 
my  chief  attention  to  hydraulics,  a  science 
that  I  had  learned  in  Rome,  which  I  found 
much  to  my '  advantage,  and  which  was 
uhimately  the  very  cause  of  my  going  to 
"Emu  For  I  had  good  information,  that 
a  hydraulic  machine  would  be  of  great 
service  in  that  country,  to  irrigate  the  fidds, 
which  want  water  only,  to  n^e  them  pro- 
diice  at  any  time  of  the  year.  But  I  am 
»ther  antidpating.  InieOS  I  arrived  in 
JiDgland,  soon  after  which  I  married,  and, 
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after  residing  in  it  nine  years,  1  farmed 
the  resolution  of  going  to  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. Taking  Mrs.  Belzoni  with  me,  I 
visited  Portu^,  Spain,  and  Malta,  fhma 
whidi  latter  place  we  embarked  fbr  Egypt^ 
where  we  remained  from  1816  to  1819. 
Here  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer  of  many  remains  of  antiquity  o€^ 
that  primitive  nation.  I  succeeded  'in 
opening  one  of  the  two  famous  Pyramids 
of  Ghizdi,  as  well  as  several  of  the  tomba 
<^  the  Kings  of  Thebes.  Among  the  lat* 
ter,  that  wUch  has  been  pronounced  by  ooe 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
age  to  be  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  is  at 
this  moment  the  prindpal,  the  most  per- 
fect and  splendid  monument  in  that  coun- 
try. The  cdebrated  bust  of  young  Mem- 
non,  which  I  brought  fhrni  Thebes,  it  now^ 
in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  alabaater 
sarcophagus,,  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  is  on  its  way  to  England. 

It  is  due  to  the  interests  of  science, 
as  well  as  to  the  reputation  and  in- 
terests  of  this  very  meritorious  in^- 
vidual,  to  enter  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  cabab  and  persecudons^ 
to  the  evil  influence  of  which  he  has 
been  exposed  by  ^e  envy  and  cupi- 
dity of  beings^  who,  destitute  of  Ida 
sagacity^  courage^  •  and  industry, 
grudged  him  the  precious  results  of 
uese  qualides.  The  French  Consul, 
Drouetd^  and  his  agents^  renegadoes, 
&c.  of  various  nadons^  conducted 
themselves  towards  this  solitary  and 
inoffensive  traveller^  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
trigue and  injusdce>  that,  we  regret 
to  say,  there  are  but  too  many  ex- 
amples of,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, staining  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion in  question.  By  Count  Forbin, 
too,  the  present  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum in  France,  our  traveller  has 
been  most  meanly  treated.  That 
weak-minded,  small-souled  person, 
had  neither  the  sagacity  to  do  any 
thing  worth  mendoning  himself,  nor 
the  honour  or  gratitude  to  acknow- 
ledge what  was  done  for  him  by 
another.  Mr.  Belzoni,  however,  un- 
fortunately for  these  parties,  can  tell 
his  own  story  in  a  plain  but  strong- 
way :  he  has  the  ability  to  put  the 
facts  clearly  before  the  public,— -a 
circumstance  which  his  enemies  did 
not  probably  suppose  likely,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  B.'s  not  being  a  man 
of  what  is  commonly  called  learping^. 
He  is,  however,  a  man  of  shrewd 
sense,  and  that  is  often  more  to  the 
purpose.  A  direct  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him  was  the  cause  of  his  quit- 
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txng  Egypt  80  soon;  and  a  tempo^ 
rarj  stoppage  has  thus  been  put  to 
his  investigations;  but  he  has  d- 
ready  secured  for  England  some  first- 
fate  prizes^  —  objects  whose  names 
convey  celebrity,  or  rather  immor- 
tality,— and  made  discoveries  which 
secure  for  himself  that  fame  which 
must  have  been  the  chief  animation 
to  1^8  exertions.  We  allude  parti- 
cularly to  the  Head  of  Memnon, 
which  is  now  safely  lodged  in  the 
British  ^Iiistum  ;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  entrance  into  the  scfutul  py- 
ratnid — m%  operation  suggcstetl  by 
iniinite  sag-acity,  arid  executed  with 
a  hardihood  and  inditstry  ury paral- 
leled. 

We  shall  make  a  fuw  amAising  ex- 
tracts from  this  rohjme^cIu(?*ly  cal- 
culated for  the  miscdlmioous  reader: 
— those  who  are  interested  in  the 
liubjects  must  be  referred  by  u3  to 
the  work  itself.  Of  tlie  prjvatt^  life 
of  the  Bashaw  ot  Cairo  the  following 
is  a  ;*ketch  * — 

The  Bashaw  is  in  continual  motion,  bc- 
"ing  ftometiinei  at  h.i'y  dtadcl^  an^I  seme- 
timts  at  hk  semglio  in  the  Ksbakie ;  but 
i>oubni  i*  his  prindpaJ  j*e?iidenrc.  His  chief 
ajmu^'iLiiicnt  ia  in  the  evening  a  little  befbre 
vunjKl,  when  he  quit^  hin  seraglio,  and 
iH»tB  himeelf  on  the  hntik  of  the  Nile>  to 
^rc  at  Ml  cardien  pot,  with  his  gumrd-H'  If 
aoy  of  them  hit  it,  h@  makes  him  a  pre- 
fient,  r»cc^'vianaOy  of  fort}'  or  fifcy  rubies. 
Fie  is  himself  an  cKccllctit  mnrksmeisi ;  for 
J  m,w  him  firi;  at  tmd  hit  ^  [Kit  only  Hfteen 
intheft  hwh,  set  on  the  ground  nn  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Nile^  thou^li  tlu*  river 
A(  Sou  bra  U  coniiiderably  widt^r  thiin  the 
Thames  at  M'ertminster  Bridge*  As  soon 
Bs  it  in  dsrk^  he  retirca  into  the  ]k^[\rdto, 
aod  iepo!N.CJt  cither  in  an  alcove^  or  by  the 
margin  of  a  fouotsitit  on  on  European 
chaiTf  with  all  his  attendant i^  round  him. 
Here  hi«  numeroui  bnfFoons  kft'p  hun  in 
continual  high  »ptrit«  and  good  humoai. 
By  moonlight  the  scene  vm  beautifiiL  I 
wan  admitted  into  the  garden  whsnerer  I 
wiflhed,  by  which  means  1  had  an  oppor- 
tMtuty  of  observing  the  domestic  life  of  a 
man,  who  from  nothing  tosc  to  be  viceroy 
cif  Sgypt^  and  conqueroT  of  the  most 
powcrftil  trtbefl  of  Arabia. 

Fnnn  tije  uutnher  of  lighLi  I  freqiiently 
aaw  through  the  window^^  of  the  serug:Ho  £ 
Btippoftcd  the  ladies  were  at  Auch  times 
atrmsin^  tbcmi^ffes  in  .wnie  way  or  other, 
l^aneijiji^  worn  eft  were  often  brought  to  di- 
vert them,  and  HiometiiTies  the  famoiii  Ca- 
talan! of  Egypt  was  introil^jced.  One  of 
the  bnfbonB  of  the  Banhaw  tcTOk  it  ii;to  his 
head  one  day^  for  a  frolic^  to  nhave  his 
-beard ;  vbkh  is  no  tiifle  uuong  the  Turks; 


for  some  of  them,  I  really  beliere,  would 
sooner  hare  their  head  cut  off  than  Aeir 
beard :  he  borrowed  some  Franks*  clothes 
of  the  Bashaw's  apodiecary,  who  was 
from  Europe,  and,  after  dressing  bim^ 
self  in  our  costume,  presented  himself  to  . 
the  Bashaw  as  a  European,  who  could  not 
speak  a  single  word  either  of  Turldsh  oc 
Arabic,  which  is  often  the  case.  Being  ia 
the  dark,  the  Bashaw  took  hira  for  what 
he  represented  himself  to  be,  and  sent  im^ 
mediately  for  the  interpreter,  who  put  some 
questions  to  him  in  Italian,  which  he  did 
not  answer:  he  was  then  questioned  ia 
French,  but  no  reply;  and  neact  in  the 
Oerman  and  Spanish  languages,  and  still 
he  was  silent :  at  last,  when  he  saw  that 
they  were  all  deceived,  the  Bashaw  not 
excepted,  he  bunt  out  in  jdain  Turkish^ 
the  only  language  he  was  acquainted  with^ 
and  his  well  known  voice  told  them  who 
he  was ;  for  such  was  the  change  of  his 
person,  particularly  by  the  cutting  off  his 
beard,  that  otherwise  they  could  scarcely 
have  recognised  him.  The  Bashaw  was 
delighted  with  the  foUow;  and,  to  keep 
up  the  frolic,  gave  him  an  order  on  the 
treasury  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money^ 
and  sent  him  to  the  Kaciabay,  to  present 
himself  as  a  Frank,  to  receive  it  The 
Kaciabay  started  at  the  immensity  of  the 
sum,  as  it  was  nearly  all  that  the  trea-i 
sury  could  furnish:  but  upon  questioning 
this  new  European,  it  was  soon  perceived 
who  he  was.  In  this  attire  he  went  home 
to  his  women,  who  actually  thrust  him  out 
of  the  door ;  and  such  was  the  disgrace  of 
cutting  off  his  beard,  that  even  his  fellow 
buffoons  would  not  eat  with  him  till  it  was 
grown  again. 

Camel  dealers  in  the  East  seem  to 
be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  horsex 
dealers  in  the  West  At  an  Arabian 
marriage^  our  author  saw  a  dramatic 
entertainment  performed^  of  which 
he  g^ves  the  following  account : — 

When  the  dancing  was  at  an  end,  a  sort 
ot  play  was  performed,  the  intept  of 
which  was  to  exhibit  life  and  manners,  as 
we  do  in  our  theatres.  The  subject  tcr 
presented  an  Hadgec,  who  wants  to  go  to 
Mecca,  and  applies  to  a  camel-driver,^  to 
procure  a  camel  for  him.  The  driver  im« 
poses  on  him,  by  not  letting  him  see  the 
seller  ot  the  camel,  and  putting  a  higher 
price  on  it  than  is  really  asked,  giving  so 
much  less  to  the  seller  than  he  received 
from  the  purchaser.  A  camel  is  produced 
at  last,  made  up  by  two  men  covered  with 
a  doth,  as  if  ready  to  depart  for  Mecca. 
The  Hadgee  mounts  on  the  camel,  but 
finds  it  so  bad,  that  he  refuses  to  take  it, 
and  demands  his  money  back  again.  A 
scuffle  takes  place,  when,  by  chance,  the 
seller  of  the  camel  appears,  and  finds  that 
the  camel  in  questbn  ia  not  that  which  he 
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•sold  to  the  driver  forthe  Hadgee.  Thus 
.it  tttins  <mt,  that  the  driver  was  aot  satis- 
fied with  imposing  both  on  the  buyer,  and 
seller  in  the  price,  but  had  also  luspt  the 
good  camd  for  himself,  and  produced  a  bad 
one  to  the  Hadgee.  In  consequence  he 
leceives  a  good  drubbing,  and  runs  off. — 
Simple  as  this  story  M^pears,  vet  it  was  so 
interesting  to  the  aucBence,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  please  ^em^  better, 
as  it  taught  them  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  d^ers  in  camds,  &c. 

This  was  the  play,  he  says';  the 
li^cule  of  the  farce  was  directed 
agahist'  Europeans. 

The  afterpiece  represented  a  European 
iravcUer,  irho  served  as  a  sort  of  down. 
He  is  in  the  dress  of  a  Frank ;  and,  on 
his  travels,  comes  to  the  house  of  an  Arab, 
rirho,  though  })Oor,  wishes  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  rich.  Aeoordin^y  he 
igtves  orders  to  his  wife,  to  kill  a  sheep 
immediately^  She  pretends  to  obey ;  but 
.letoins  in  a  few  minutes,  saying,  that  the 
.flock  has  strayed  away,  and  it  would  be 
the  loss  of  too  much  time  to  fetch  one. 
The  host  then  orders  four  fowls  to  be 
lolled;  but  these  cannot  be  caug^  A 
third  time,  he  sends  his  wife  for  [ngeons ; 
Imt  the  pigeons  are  all  out  of  their  holes ; 
juid  at  last  the  travdler  is  treated  only  with 
#oar  milk  and  dhourra  bread,  the  only 
^fovinon  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Belzoni  forcibly  describes  his 
.view  froip  the  top  of  the  first  pyramid 
at  sun-rise ; — 

We  went  there  to  sleep,  that  we  might 
vcend  the  first  pyramid  early  enough  in  the 
ipoming,  to  see  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  and 
'mcoordingly  we  were  on  the  top  of  it  long 
liefore  the  dawn  of  day.  The  scene  here 
9f  majestic  and  grand,  far  beyond  descrip. 
^Itn:  a  mist  over  die  plains  of  Egypt 
Jbfmed  a  veil,  which  ascended  and  vanim- 
cd  gradually  as  the  sun  rose  and  unvefled 
to  Sie  view  that  beautiful  land,  once  the 
'idte  of  Memphis.  The  distant  view  of  the 
smaller  pjrramids  on  the  south  marked  the 
extension  of  that  vast  capital;  while  the 
tMlemn  endless  spectade  of  the  desert  on  the 
west  insnired  us  with  reverence  for  the  all- 

Siwerfiil  Creator.  The  fertile  lands  on 
e  north,  with  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
>}ile,  descendinff  towards  the  sea;  the 
rich  appearance  of  Cairo,  and  its  numerous 
mmarets,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokatam 
njountain  on  the  east ;  the  beautiful  plain 
which  extends  from  the  ppamids  to  that 
dty ;  the  Nile,  which  flows  magnificently 
throuffh  the  centre  of  the  sacred  valley, 
«nd  the  thick  groves  of  palm  trees  under 
<mr  eyes ;  all  together  formed  a  scene,  of 
which  very  imperfect  ideas  can  be  given 
by  the  most  eUborate  description.  We 
-Mcended  to  admire  at  some  distance  the 


pBtonishiog  pile  that  stood  before  ua,  eoiii« 
posed  of  sudi  an  accumulation  of  enormous 
blodcs  of  stones,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  how  diey  could  be  brought  thi- 
ther. 

Of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  he  says, — 
^'  it  appeared  to  rae  like  enteriuig  a 
city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  con- 
flict, were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the 
ruins  of  their  various  temples  as  the 
only  proofs  of  their  former  exlstr 
ence."  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be 
more  animating  than  the  foUowiag- 
description  of  one  of  the  temples  of 
this  ''  hundred-gated"  capital. 

Having  then  set  the  people  to  work  in 
another  £reodon,  where  also  I  had  hopef, 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  it  lei* 
sure  the  superb  ruins  of  this  edifice.  In. 
a  distant  vie^  of  them  nothing  can  be  seen 
but  the  towering  propylsa,  nigh  portals, 
and  obelisks,  whicn  project  above  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  lofty  palm-trees,  and  even 
at  a  distance  announce  magnificence.  On 
approaching  the  avenue  of  Sphinxes,  which 
leads  to  the  great  temple,  the  visiter  k 
inspired  with  devotion  and  piety:  thdr 
enormous  size  strikes  him  with  won^^  and 
respect  to  the  Oods,  to  whom  diey 
defeated.  They  rmesnt  lions  with  I 
of  rams,  the  symbob  of  strength  and  i 
cence,  ^e  power  and  purity  of  the  Gods. 
Advancing  farther  in  the  avenue,  thcee 
stand  bei^  it  towering  propylaa,  which 
lead  to  inner  oourts,  where  immense  co- 
lossi are  seated  at  eadi  side  of  the  ntc, 
as  if  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  dcIj 
flvound.  Still  fortber  on  was  the  magm- 
Scent  temple  dedicated  to  the  great  God 
of  the  creation.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
I  entered  it  alone,  without  being  intcv^ 
rupted  by  the  noise  of  the  Arabs,  who 
never  leave  the  traveller  an  instant. 

Again, 

I  had  seen  the  temple  of  Tent]rra,  and 
I  still  acknowled^,  Uiat  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed that  edifice  m  point  of  preservation, 
and  in  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  and 
sculpture ;  but  here  I  was  lost  in  a  mats 
of  colossal  objects,  every  one  of  which  wa» 
more  than  sufiident  of  itsdf  alone  to  at- 
tract my  whole  attention.  How  can  I  de- 
scribe my  sensations  at  that  moment !  I 
seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  diatis 
most  sacred  in  the  world ;  a  forest  of  enor- 
mous cdmnns,  adorned  all  round  with 
beautiful  figures,  and  various  ornaments* 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  the  ^racefiil 
shape  of  the  lotus,  which  forms  their  a^- 
tals,  and  is  so  well  proportioDed  to  toe 
columns,  that  it  gives  to  the  view  the  most 
pleasing  effect;  the  gates,  the  walk,  «iie 
pedestds,  and  the  arelutravts,  also  adomtd 
.m  every  part  with  sjimholical  fi|^iies-in 
banio  relievo  and  intiigUo,   isysaanriffg 
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iMttki,  pvdcesskms,  triomphs,  feasts,  6f- 
feaog^  and  saerifiees,  dl  relaftiiig,  no 
doall^  to  the^aodcnt  hiflilory  of  «h«  coantry ; 
the  sanctuary,  wholly  formed  of  fine-xed 
granite,  wi^  tbe  ymaaas  obeltiks  standing 
betee  it,  proolaiming  to  the  distant- pas- 
■a^r,  ^'  Here  is  the  seat  of  hfiiness ; " 
Ibe  high  portals,  aeen  at  a  distance  fiom 
the  openings  to  this  vast  labviinth  of 
edifices ;  the  various  groups  of  nuns  of  the 
other  temples  within  sight ;  these  altoge- 
'  ther  had  such  an  effect  upon  my  soul,  as 
to-separate  me  in  imagination  from  the  rest 
of  moftab,  exalt  me  on  hi^  orer  all,  and 
tMise  me  t*  foiget  entirely  the  tvifles  and 
fiAies  of  life.  I  was  happy  for  a  whole 
di^,  which  eKsped  like  a  flsah  of  Mg^t- 
iBDg;  but  the 'Obscurity  of  the  night  canaed 
me  to  stumWfl  over  one  lacge  block  of 
atone,  and  to  break  my  nose  against  an- 
'  other,  which,  dissolving  the  enchantment, 
brought  me  to  my  senses  again. 

But  hia  description  of  what  he  en- 

.  countered  in    the    galleries    of  the 

munuaies  is,   for  picturesque  effect, 

Sftore  striking  than  any  other  pas- 

.  mge  in  the  book^  and  with  this  our 

extracts  from  it  must  dose. 

What  a  place  of  rest.!  surrounded  by 
bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  di- 
xectkms,  which,  previous  to  my  being  ac- 
customed to  the  sight,  impressed  me  with 
horror.  The  blackness  of  the  wall, 
the  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or 
tordies  for  want  of  air,  the  different  ob- 
jects ^lat  surrounded  me,  seeming  to  con- 
vene with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs  with 
the  eandks  or  tordies  in  their  hands  naked 
and  osverad  with  dust,,  themselves  resem- 
Uiog  living  mmamieB,  abaolntely  Itarmed 
.  a  scene  that  cannot  be  described.  In  such 
a  sitnatioQ  I  found  myself  several  times, 
and  often  xetumed  exhausted  and  fainting, 
till  at  last  I  became  inured  to  it,  and  in- 
different to  what  I  suffered,  except  from 
the  dust,  which  never  failed  to  choak  my 


tfnoat  sdA  nose ;  and  though,  fortuna^ay, 
I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smdfing,*  I 
oould  taste-  that  the  mummies  were  rather 
napleasaat  to  stnDow.  Aftev  the  oxsnitm 
of  mtering  into  audi  a  piaee,  tkraagii  a 
paaiage  of  fifty,  a  hundred^  throe  hmdf  Id, 
or  peihaps  six  hundred  yards,  neady^ii^- 
come,  l.sQMght  a  resting-place,  found ^e, 
and  contriv^  to  sit ;  but  when  my  wei^it 
bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egjrpdan,  it  crush- 
ed it  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had 
recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain  my  wei^t, 
but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that 
I  sunk  altogether  among  the  broken  mum- 
mies, with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and 
wooden  eases,  whidi  raised  such  a  dusttas 
kept  me  motionless  £ot  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  waitiag  till  it  subsided  again. .)  I 
cotdd  not  remove  from  the  place,  hovaver, 
without  increasing  it,  and  every  step;  I 
took  I  crushed  a  munmy  in  some  pan*or 
other.  Once  I  was  conducted  front- syich 
a  place  to  another  resembling  it,  thro^g^ 
a  passage  of  about  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  no  wider  than  that  a  body  could-be 
foreed  tiirough.  It  was  choaked  i^th 
-  munmnes,  and  I  oould  not  pass  widiout 
putting  my  foce  in  contact  with  that' of 
some  decayed  Egyptian ;  but  as  the  pas- 
sage inrfined  downwards,  nay  own  weight 
helped  me  on  3  however,  I  could  not  aiwid 
being  covered  with  bones,  legs,  a»ns,  and 
heads  rolliog  from  above.  Thus  I  n|0- 
ceeded  from  one  cave  to  another,  all  full  of 
mummies  piled  up  in  various  ways,  some 
standing,  some  lying,  and  same  on  their 
heads.  '  The  purpose  of  my  researches  was 
to  rob  the  Egyptians  of  their  papyri :  of 
i^ch  I  found  a  few  hidden  in  thrir  breasts, 
under  their  anns,  in  the  space  above  the 
kaees,  or  on  the-  kgs,  andoevared  by  4ihe 
■  numerous  fidds  of  doth,  that  envek^  the 
mummy. 

A  superb  volume  of  plates  ac« 
companies  the  work^  which  may  ^be 
purcnased  or  not,  at  pleasure. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE, 

A  TALE.* 


Ws  are  absolutely  sickened  by 
this  i^-HMft  by  the  work  itself,  though 
it  is  very  absurd  and  very  olTeBsive, 
but  by  the  firaud  of  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  made  the  means.  It 
is  expressed  <m  its  title-page  to  be 
by  the  author  of  "  The  A^r$kire 
Legoieeg:*'  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
declare  that  it  is  iio<  by  the  author  of  j 
tbe  Ayrshire  .Legatees :  we  acruple 
ix>t  to  run  the  risk  of  affirming  this 


in  the  most  positive  manner^  4S0 
strong  is  the  internal  evidence  that 
the  pen  employed  in  the  eae  is  sot 
that  which  has  traced  ^  other. 
This  is  another  deception  from>the 
source  of  so  many :  the  real  and  irit»le 
writer  of  the  Ayrshire  Legatees  kat 
talcen  a  de^>erate  step  to  turn  ipis« 
picion  firom  himsdf;— and  he  ovist 
feel  the  unpleasantoess  of  the  injpu-' 
tation  very  strongly,— peculiar  and 
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Mifing  indeed  must  be  the  reasons 
(e  bas  for  casting  it  for  away  from 
htoy  —  otherwise  he  would  neTer 
faa^e  had  recourse  to  so  eztraordi- 
Mury  a  measure  as  this.  Of  all  au- 
thors in  the  world  the  author  of  the 
Earthquake  was  the  least  fitted  for 
Ids  purpose;  but  then  the  proba- 
Mity  is,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  render 
the  service  wanted.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  choice. 

The  story  of  the  Ayrshire  Lega- 
tees has  been  given  in  a  series  of 
papers    that    have    u>peared    and 
4)eased  *  in  Blackwood  s  Magazine ; 
and  certainly  we  have  read  no  arti- 
cles   in   that  work  at  all  equal  to 
tikem  in  point  of  substantial  talent. 
They  consist  of  the  correspondence  of 
ft  Scotch  clergyman  and  his  family, 
who  have  come  up  to  London  to  take 
possession  of  a  large  legacy ;    and 
who    convey  their  observations  on 
the  metropolis  to  various   persons, 
male  and  female,  whom  they  have 
left  behind  them.    The  letters  are 
very  varied ;  the  old  clergyman  ad- 
dresses his  substitute  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  elders;  his  wife  relates  the 
•disasters  of  her  marmalade  and  cheese, 
and  the  troubles   of  her    domestic 
economy  in  the  English  capital,  to 
lier  good  gossiping   cronies  of  the 
congregation;   and  the  young  ladv 
and  gentleman  (son  and  daughter) 
^)onvey  their  sense  of  the  novdties  of 
their  situation,  and  show  much  capa- 
city for  conforming  themselves  spee- 
dily to  the  fashions  of  London,  and 
discharging  the  heavy  duties  attach- 
ed to  those  who  unexpectedly  become 
heirs  of  a  fortune  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

The  characterisdc  qualities  of 
these  papers  is  that  of  shrew^  ob- 
servation of  the  world;  close  inti- 
macy with  the  habits,  opinions,  and 
^isposidons  of  an  acute,  thoughtful, 
Jenous,  but  loquacious  class,  to  be 
found  only  about  the  small  towns 
and  villages  of  Scotland ; — great  fa- 
miliarity with  the  ruling  politics  of 
Kirk-sessions,  and  the  independant 
and  critical  discussions  of  presby- 
terian  tea-tables;  —  unaffected  and 
natural  language, — lively,  but  un- 
|Mretending,  —  well  adapted  to  the 
rarious   personages,  and  indicating 


the  author  to  be  eminently  possesaed 
of  vigilant  common  sense,  guiding 
and  controuling  the  exercise  of  hia 
fancy. 

We  do  not  know  who  has  writ- 
ten the  papers ;  but  we  scruple  not 
to  confi^,  that  they  immediatelj 
suggested  to  us  the  author  of  the 
Scoteh  Novels.  We  saw  in  them 
much  of  the  same  superabundance  of 
scriptural  ^allusion,  which  forms  a 
marked  feature  in  the  Scotch  novels  ; 
of  the  same  close  acquaintance  with 
the  foibles,  and  the  vanities,  as  well 
as  the  virtues  and  usefulness  of  the 
Scoteh  religious  character ;  the  same 
ability,  on  quitting  the  sphere  which 
seemed  the  author's  favourite  and 
his  peculiar  province,  to  acquit  Mm- 
self  well  in  the  delineation  of  widelj 
distinct  manners,  and  in  giving  a 
true  and  strong  expression  to  the  as* 
pect  of  life  in  very  dissimilar  situa- 
tions ; — ^the  same  assurance  of  a  hand 
practised  in  the  actual  ways  of  the 
world,  where  people  of  talent  take 
the  air  of  men 

Who  think  of  something  dse  besides  the 
pen, 

and  handle  their  pens  the  better  for 
it : — above  all,  much  of  that  admir- 
able disposition  te  balance  the  evil 
against  the  good  in  the  human  heart, 
and  to  draw  character  fairly,  instead 
of  displaying  it  in  a  hideous  exagge- 
rated mask,  such  as  the  ancient  ac^ 
tors  employed  to  strike  the  sight  of 
the  distant  spectotors  in  their  huge 
theatres. 

We  were  sorry  to  see,  in  these  pa- 
pers, the  author  condestending  to 
derive  his  interest  occasionally  from 
rather  offensive  sketehes  of  private 
characters,  in  their  private  trnddomes" 
tic  capacity,  the  names  not  being 
concealed.  It  was  particularly  ob- 
jectionable to  do  this  m  a  work  noto- 
rious for  private  scandal, — but  what 
we  most  regretted  was,  the  date  of 
these  sketehes.  They  evidentiy  came 
from  the  hand  of  some  one  fresh  frona. 
a  visit  to  London ;  who  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  houses  of  the  persons, 
who  now  served  him  for  the  subjecta 
of  satirical  and  pleasant  description  : 
one  who  had  nad  access  to  ffood 
society,  and  was  not  indisposed  ta 
convert  this  privilege  iato  a  source  of 


*  We  obeerre  in  their  Ueoember  Numbar  theyfaave  agun  taken  up  dis  lUlex  but  the 
jj^iit  b  gone;  the  original  author  has  withdiawn.  NothiDg  csn  be  mm  inEten  the 
Bftw  Scries 
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jaalerials  for  articles^  rendered  itU 
mulatiiigf  and  attractive  b  j  personali- 
Jtjy  that  might  be  profitable  eitlier  to 
^e  writer  himself^  or  to  the  persons 
.^ommeeted  with  the  Magazine,  Mr. 
Wilberforce'i  prayer-meetiiigs^  and 
3dr.  Cliarles  Grant's  parties^  were 
-conspicuously  introduced,  and  the 
former  sharplj  ridiculed. 

We  certamly  did  think  it  possible 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  have  got 
up  these  sketches :  but  we  hear  that 
he  disclaims  them  entirely,  and  we  are 
l^lad  of  it.  We  never,  with  our  feel- 
ings for  this  eminent  man,  could  have 
thought  of  attributing  to  him  any 
thing  like  baseness  of  motive ;  but 
we  did  think  it  far  from  unlikely, 
shat  he  might  have  unwarily  been 
induced,  under  the  influence  of  a, 
|>articuiar  private  connection,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  work,  the 
malice  of  which  he  is  rendered  by  his 
nature  incapable  of  feeling,  yet  may, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case,  be  excused  for  disbdieving. 
The  too  great  personality  of  the  pa- 
pers   cert^ly   would     be   a    fault 

their  author;  but  tbb  does  not  ^o 
Ihe  kiigth  of  gro^sries.^  or  scautlail : — 
jt  would  jtimpij  coiigtitutt^  an  impro- 
prietyj  of  a  nature  to  call  forth  aiii- 
mad  version  sii^ciently  stroTi^  to  prt-* 
xent  t|i  repetiUm^  But,  we  repeut, 
Sir  ^'ttlter  Scott  deiiiejit  havin|^  lia^l 
.any  thing-  to  do  with  the  paperi^  iu 
question  ;  and  we  wiUin^lv  taki*  Km 
word  for  it>  auU  »baU  ceast  f  onneet- 
lug  hb  name  with  any  thiujB;' that  haa 
appeared,  or  may  appear^  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine— unless  good  rea- 
M(m»  f which  we  do  not  anticipate) 
shouM  be  given  uv  to  break  tUiis  re- 
solution^ 

Immediately  after  our  fir^t  alUi- 
-ision  to  Six  ^Valtcr  Scott  in  regard  to 
Ihis  EuUjecl,  an  advertise  merit  iip- 
|)eared»  in  dt  haste,  aiiaotinclng 
**  Tuii  EARTiiauAEtj  a  Tale,  Av  i^^f^ 
author  of  TAtf  Ayrshire  LegaUtrsJ' 
It  was  advertised  in  a  very  peculiar 
way;  and  great  desire  wan  shoivn  to 
iit tract  particular  attention  to  the 
notice.  Why?  The  tde  is  one  of 
tlie  worst  and  weakest  of  the  eJEtra-* 
vag-ancieit  produced  ill  the  present 
extravagant  periiKL 

It  I*  very  dear  that  Sir  Walter 
Bcott  did  not  write  The  Earthtiuake: 
there  n^eds  uo  ghost  from  the  de^ul 
lo  tell  ua  tbi«>    Jt  iji  very  clear  also 


SSL 

that  the  audior  of  the  Earthquake  i» 
not  the  author  of  the  Scotch  Novda*. 
Who  he  is  we  cannot  pretend  to  sajL;  • 
but  if  he  ever  wrote  the  AyrsUre  La- 
gatees,  we  engage  to  swalj^w  all  the 
numbers  of  Blackwood  in  which 
these  papers  have  appeared !-— We 
have  heard  it  report^ that  we  owe 
this  Earthquake  to  Mr.  John  Galt; 
but  cannot  affirm  that  the  report  is 
correct.  No  one,  however^  who 
knows  any  tMnff  of  Mr.  Gralt's  famoua 
tragedies,  would  ever  suspect  him  ef 
being  the  writer  of  a  set  of  acute, 
close,  unaffected  representations  of 
actual  life,  in  the  shrewd,  homely  Ian* 
guage,  of  the  minister  and  members 
of  an  Ayrshire  congregation  of  prei« 
byterians  1 

The  author  of  these  tragedies, 
however,  might  write  The  Earth- 
quake, and  perhaps  did.  To  §riTe 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  this  work,  we  may  refer 
to  what  we  have  said  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Legatees;  only  asking  him  to 
conceive  all  that  is  most  opposite  to 
what  we  enumerated  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  papers.  What 
power  is  shown  in  the  tale,  is  of  a 
ranting  melo-dramatic  turn :  all  the 
contrasts  are  forced  and  theatrical ; 
the  means  unnatural  and  violent; 
the  display  of  human  nature,  artifi« 
cial  and  false;  the  language  often 
silly,  and  often  ludicrously  elevated. 
The  clumsiness  of  the  auUior's  hand 
is  shown  by  the  excessive  coarseness 
of  bis  devices :  no  Christmas  panto- 
mime was  ever  more  wonderfully 
awkward  than  the  machinery  of  th£s 
tale;  — the  author  cannot  lead^  a 
dialogue  through  a  page  without  vio- 
lating probability,  and  shocking  the 
sense  of  fitness.  His  sarcasms,  and 
his  ^^ asides"  as  author,  are  in  the 
raw,  hard,  forced,  unpractised  maa- 
.  ner  of  the  member  of  a  speculative 
society.  Nothing  genial,  or  cordial, 
or  easy,  or  unaffected,  is  discoverable 
in  the  strain  of  composition.  It  is 
all  calculated  for  representation,  and 
this  is  not  more  artfully  done  here 
than  in  an  after-piece  at  Astley's. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of 
the  work :  but  from  the  extent  of 
this  censure  we  except  a  good  part 
cf  the  second  volume,  the  scene  o^ 
which  lies  amongst  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Asia.  The  au- 
thor seems  here  to  have  lively  fecol- 
lectioiw  of  actual  adren^ure  «»»«^ 


in^r  hfan:  ii«in  llie  dectteMioR  to  Eairl 
.QwMord,  we  lesm  he  has  tvarelled 
.  ia  the  £a«]^ — ^but  ao  fu*  as  painting 
-goes,  and  indeed  every  thing  else, — 
.•entiinenty  passion,  feeling,  incident 

•  —-it  is  far,  far  behind  Anastasius. 

On  the  day  when  the  city  of  Mes- 
akia  waa  destroyed  by  an  etuthqnake, 
'the  magistrates  were  aasetnbfed  in 
the  cathedral,  one  of  the  few  edifices 
that  had  withstood  the  convulmon. 
-The  gaUey^slores,  it  is  said^   were 
:the  objects  of  dread,  but  were  all 
'peaeeably  collected,  and  fiut  in  fet' 
iers*      The  records  of  the  tribtmals 
'being  lost,  it  was  proposed  to  release 
those  who  had  been  longest  imder 
'punishment;  the  reason  here  g^ven 
for  this  discharge  being  no  reason  at 
all ;— 4f  any  meaning  attaches  to  the 
circumstance,  it  would  imply  the  im- 
possibility of  knowing  who  had  been 
longest  or  shortest  under  punishment. 
One  of  the  felons  liberated  turns  out 
-  to  be  a  very  remarkable  personage : 
«^-^  the  smallness  and  neatness  of  his 
tars  and  hands,  are  the  indications  of 
a.  mind  disposed  to  respect  the  feel- 
ings^of  others ;  but  the  glossy  smooth- 
ness of  his  skin  showj  that  he  is  a 
constitutional  voluptuary !" 

He  who  would  believe  that  this 
passage  was  written  by  the  author 
-of  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  must  have 
'larger  ears  than  Son  Birbone, — for 
>80  the  smooth-skinned  galley-slave 
•was  named  by  his  fellow  prisoners, 
tm  account  of  his  gentlemanly  car- 
riage. Why  he  was  in  fetters  no  one 
knew^-not  even  the  police  officers, — 
'**  for  he  was  a  convict  before  the  last 
pestilence  of  which  all  their  prede- 
cessors died."  What  with  plagues 
and  earthquakes,  the  public  regis- 
ters were  liable,  it  seems,  to  be  very 
imperfect.  Our  audior,  however,  af- 
terwards lets  us  into  the  secret :  the 

*  special  crime  committed  by  Don  Bir- 
bone, entitling  him  to  the  fetters, 
was  saving  a  ckUd  Jrom  ,  being   de- 

'  voured  alive  by  a  gentleman,  his  fel- 
low passenger.  We  beg  the  reader 
to  be  assured  that  we  are  here  sim- 
ply following  the  ingenious  recital 
of  the  author. 

At  the  liberation  of  the  galley- 
alaves,  we  are  k^troduced  to  l^e  Ba- 
ron Alcamo  ^*  a  long-winded  philo- 
sopher^" and  Francisco,  the  Baron's 
nephew,  a  young  man  '^  distinguish- 
ed for  a  singidar  acuteness  of  tact," 

'wiM>'''hafviBg  no  reservstioii  in  Ua 


'  ne-EiiHkquake,  hS  TmU. 
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expresakmsj  idtta  ^Mk  isi^ssivtly  ^ 
viking."  There  was,  says  our  au- 
thor, **  a  ikovghtM  air  about  htm 
that  might  ha^e  been  mistaken  Ibr 
wiUiness  /"  and  his  acutefiess  of  tact 
was  further  shewn  *'  in  believiii^ 
these  things  which  correct  philoso- 
phy denies."  The  ''  defect  of  his 
intellect"  was  '*  mysticism  ;"  and 
''the  basis  of  his  reflections,  and. 
the  Julcmm  of  his  feelings,  was  •  a 
persuasion  that  the  whole  frame  of 
the  world,  with  all  the  living  inha- 
hiAnts  of  the  earth,  constitute  bnt 
one  machine." 

This  practical  nephew,  and  his  pld- 
losof^ical  uncle,  take  interest  in  Don 
Birbone.  "  What  are  you  fit  for,*' 
inquired  the  philosopher.  "  NotMng, 
said  the  outcast : — the  Baron's  hetft 
was  melted,  and  he  hmtg  his  head  in 
sorrow."  To  the  nephew  of  the  a- 
cute  tact,  the  galley-slave  described 
himself  ''as  one  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion." In  the  next  page  the  Baron 
Alcamo  "  bruises  his  thumb  as  he 
plied  the  knocker  for  admission*'  in- 
to his  own  house. 

A  Count  Comeli  is  dug  out  of  Ae 
niins  of  his  palace  by  Don  Birbone. 
The  Count  had  married  a  sister  pf 
the  Baron  Alcamo,  and  accordingly, 
after  his  resurrection,  sought  refuge 
in  the  house  of  the  philosopher.  Tne 
nephew  "  was  much  struck  with  his 
wan  and  troubled  countenance  "— 
yet  the  man  had  just  been  dug  up, 
an  exercise  which  does  not  improve 
the  complexion—"  eyed  him  inqui- 
sitively, and  said  nothing''  It  ap- 
pears that  between  Don  Birbone, 
and  the  Count  Com^i,  there  is  a 
mysterious  connection.  Tlie  Don 
soon  enters  the  Baron's  apartment  r 
"  do  not  be  afraid  of  him,  my  lorrf/' 
said  Francisco,  the  nephew, — ^be- 
cause the  Count  thanked  his  disin- 
terrer  with  warmth!— The  indica- 
tions in  the  Ayrshire  Legatees  are 
managed  differently,  and  -  we  think 
on  the  whole  better ! 

The  language  in  which  all  this  de- 
tail is  conveyed,  is  as  chOdishly  ex- 
travagant, vague,  and  incorrect,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  incidents:  a  cold  character 
says  the  author  "obtains  tiie  ho- 
mage usually  paid  to  virtue,  by 
merely  abstaining  from  doing  as  lit- 
tie  wrong,  as  it  is  negative  in  good." 
Tlhia  is  downright  nonsense. 

Pen  Bfarbone  sits  down  -at  tte 
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Jaron  Akamo'e  table>  without  ioteo- 
duction,  or  any  excuse  whatever: 
liere  he  regards  Francaco's  pretty 
materj  wiUi  an  expression  that  sa- 
voured more  of  the  ffalley-slave  than 
the  ffentleman :  ^  Francisco  shud- 
deie<L  and  wished  his  sister  at  Je- 
rioo !  But  soon  the  young  man 
*f  began  to  £eel  the  latent  energy  of 
Ids  own  powers,  and  said  beware  ! 
with  the  n-own  and  sternness  of  an 
aTenfler."  This  is  not  at  all  like  the 
Ayrsnire  Legatees. 

Francisco,  simply  guided  by  his 
iactf  takes  upon  himself  to  K)rbid 
Count  Comeli  his  nnole's  house,  on 
ihe  presumption  of  a  connection  be- 
tween htm  and  Don  Birbone :  to  the 
'latter  he  says — "  whatever  may  have 
been  the  crimes  and  errors  of  your 
past  life,  be  assured  that  they  have 
given  you  ilo  warrant  to  obtrude 
your  infamy  into  this  house."  Our 
author  has  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner of  turning  his  phrases, — ^very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  people  in  gene- 
raL  Who  else  would  ever  have 
thought  of  telSng  a  man  that  his 
ndlt  did  not  warrant  him  to  obtrude 
ms  infamy! 

At  last  we  have  an  overt  act, 
•proving  that  the  Count  and  the  Don 
are  indeed  old  acquaintances.  As  a 
^nisfaing  specimen  of  style  and  man- 
ner, we  give  the  following  passage — 
*  irhich,  we  tldnk,  will  render  it  unne- 
^cessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
more  in  the  way  of  proof  of  the  im- 
position which  the  title-page  of  these 
Fohimes  attempts  to  practise  on  the 
public  The  Don  seizes  the  Count 
in  the  Baron's  dining-room  :~- 

^  Come,  wretched  man,  come  !**  and  he 
di«gged  him  from  the  room  with  the  ener- 
gy ef  a  demon.  The  Count  made  no  le- 
'riitauiL,  Hb  isetfa  chattered;  his  face 
'  Iwimii  ^  a  gaagrene  yellow  hne ;  his 
'^«y».ba]ls  disteoded  and  glany,  and  his 
anns  and  limbs  lost  all  power  of  action. 
St  appesrancf  was  indeed  so  livid  and  hi- 
deoas,  and  the  image  vf  it  rtmahud  40 
dammif  in  the  recoOection  of  the  specta- 
.  tort,  4hat  it  was  some  time  before  they 
were  sensiUe  he  had  been  actually  with- 
drawn f^om  iheir  ii^t ! 

This  elamminess  of  an  image  in  ike 
TeeoUedion,  will  constitute  a  stickmg 
pl«ce  to  readers,  we  thmk.  Few,  we 
apprehend^  will  have  the  courage  to 
TentniY  forward  in  the  slough.  The 
bDok,  however,  really  mends.  In  the 
•eeond  vohnneit  is  arood  deal  bet- 
ter: in  the  third  it  becomes  again 
abnoit  aa  gillj  at  In  tka^  Arte. 


It  appears  that  Don  Bkbaoa  ia-^e 
real  Count  Comdi:  the  person  who 
has  assumed  the  name. and  title  is 
pne  Castagnelloy  the  son  of  an  Italian 
opera  singer,  and  an  English  lofed. 
The  Count  in  early  life  had  taken; a 
dislike  to  his  wife : — '*  our  incliaa« 
tions  are  not  in  our  own  power,"  aa,a 
high  authority  says.  He  had  a  atm, 
however,  by  her, — and  "  the  plea* 
sure  he  experienced  in  looking  at  hia 
child,  was  as  a  glimpse  of  the  clear 
blue  sky,  seen  urough  the  roUing 
darkness  and  gloomy  Jires  which  ac* 
company  the  eruptions  of  Mount 
Etna!" — Vmj  like  a  whale,  indeed.. 
The  Count  immured  his  wife  in  a 
convent:  only  he  forgot  to  say  she 
should  be  detained  there.  8be  ac* 
cordingly  soon  left  it,  and  naturally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers;* the 
chief  of  whom  was  Castagnello.  The 
Count  falls  into  their  hands  at  the 
same  moment.  Castagnello  sees  the 
whole  case,  without  any  explanation* 
The  husband  and  wife  depart  each 
their  own  road.  The  band  of  robbers 
is  broken  up;  and  Castagnello,  an 
adventurer,  meets  with  the  Ijegitimate 
son  of  his  father.  Lord  WUdwaste^^VL 
name  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  author  of  the  Earthquake  is  not 
the  author  of  the  Ayrshire  legatees* 
Much  rant  and  nonsense  take  place 
between  them,  Castagnello's  evil  star 
predominates ;  and  his  brother  leavea 
nim  an  outcast  and  wanderer.  Evenia 
take  him  to  Florence  ;  where  he  finds 
the  Irish  family  of  Kenelsmore,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  which  Lord  Wild- 
waste,  who  has  got  to  Florence  before 
him,  marries, — and  the  youngest^ 
who  is  disgustingly  and  weakly  de* 
scribed  by  the  author.  Count  Cor- 
ndi,  who  has  also  taken  Florence  in 
his  way,  seduces,  and  destroys.  Cas- 
tagnello thus  enlarges  his  experience 
of  the  Count's  good  qualities;  and 
thus  acquires  a  mastery  over  Imn  by 
which  he  compels  him  to  cede^  the 
title  and  possessions  of  Comeli  for 
seven  years; — so  that  Castagnello 
becomes  the  Count,  and  the  Count 
goes  about  his  business  on  an  allow* 
ance. 

The  latter  gets  into  scrapes  and 
JMls.  More  Qian  the  seven  years 
have  passed :  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  the  real  Count  by  Castagnello, 
who,  at  last,  ventures  to  Messina, 
trusting  Aat  the  people  of  the  town 
will  have  forgotten  the  features  of 
substitute  he  is,  durfngr 
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bii  lonjT  absence,  and  that  he  will  be 
taken  tor  the  nobleman.  Things  are 
in  this  state  when  the  earthquake 
happens,  and  Don  Birbone  the  galleT- 
filave  turns  out  to  be  Count  Comeli. 
Soon  after  the  recovery  of  his  title, 
the  Count  murders  his  son,  and  is 
hanged,  and  Castagnello  retires  to 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  becomes  one 
<»f  the  &thers    of  the    propaganda. 


The  author  in  conclusion  informs  the 
reader  that  the  '^  moral  of  his  tale  is 
not  susceptible  of  being  explained  witk 
fecility  ia  words."— So,  without  more 
words,  we  take  our  leave  of  the 
Earthquake,  which  certainly  well 
justifies  its  title — for  Ae  shocks  it  in- 
flicts are  severe  and  numerous — ^that 
is  to  say  if  the  reader  have  eiUier 
sense  or  taste  to  be  assailed. 


MELMOTH  THE  WANDERER. 

BT  THE   AUTHOR   OF   BEETRAM,   &C. » 


We  have  this  extraordinary  and 
striking  novels  of  which  we  might  say 
much,  now  before  us  : — ^the  time 
evening;  the  scene  our  study,  the 
lamp  well-trimmed,  and  the  fire  com- 
fortable. A  quire  of  long  paper,  and 
a  bundle  of  mended-pens,  tempt  us 
with  the  look  of  preparation  : — No- 
thing to  interrupt  us  between  this 
and  two  hours  past  midnight — up  to 
which  time  we  know  we  can  count 
on  our  eye-lids  retaining  their  rigi- 
dity. It.  is  a  work  worth  writing 
about:  it  is  not  like  The  Earth- 
quake :  there  is  power  in  it, — terri- 
ble, offensive  power — it  is  full  of 
enormous  faults;  and  contains  no 
a])solute  beauties; — yet  it  rivets  at- 
tention, absorbs  interest — in  short, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  possible  sub- 
jects for  criticism.     It  is  just  such  a 


subject  as  we  want  for  a  good  arti- 
cle :  and  a  good  article  we  shall  cer- 
tainly write  upon  it — but  as  the 
devil's  in  it — (we  mean  in  the  novel; 
he  is  the  chief  a^ent)  we  cannot  do 
it  now :  it  would  take  six  pages,  and 
our  remaining  space  will  scarcely 
suffice — (so  says  a  note  just  received 
from  the  printing-office)  for  articles 
that  must  appear  "  to  keep  up  the 
symmetry  of  the  Number — ." — ^The 
symmetry  of  the  Number !  there  is 
no  resisting  that  phrase.  There 
are  papers  just  before  which  we 
would  willingly  take  out, — ^but  that 
would  be  losing  time,  says  the  prin* 
ter:  and  the  printer  is  despotic  in 
the  Magazine.  The  editor  is  only 
his  prime  minister;  the  publishers 
his  secretaries  of  state.  Melinoth> 
however,  shall  be  reviewed. 


REPORT  OF  MUSIC. 
No.  XI. 


The  principal  novelty  that  invites 
our  notice  b  a  small  volume  of  ballads 
(six  and  a  duet)  by  Wesley  Doyle,  Esq. 
an  amateur  well  knoWn  as  a  singer  of 
much  "  expressive  power,"  in  very 
high  circles  of  Metropolitan  society. 

If  the  character  of  a  people  is  to  be 
traced  through  its  ballads,  that,  of 
the  English  nation  has  undergone,  of 
late,  a  very  striking  transition  —  a 
transition  that  marks  very  essential 
alterations  in  mind,  and  in  its  ad- 
juncts, manners — and  one  that  indi- 
cates a  vast  declension  towards  that 
species  of  voluptuousness  which  most 
certainly  leads  .to  the  enervation  of 
the  stronger  facidties^  and  their  ab- 


sorption in  sensations  so  luxurious 
and  enchanting,  as  to  forbid  all  pos- 
sibility of  return  to  the  nobler  im- 
pulses that  distinguish  the  hen»c 
ages.  Mr.  Doy^'s  compositions, 
though  they,  in  a  degree,  meet  the 
desiderata  of  the  time,  are  yet  more 
free  than  most  of  the  modem  ballads, 
from  the  characteristics  which  betraj 
whilst  they  allure :  and  it  is  amongst 
the  particular  recommendations  of 
his  publications,  Uiat  while  they  are 
simple,  efi^ective,  and  sufficient^  in 
the  modem  style,  to  satisfy  fashion- 
able expectancy,  they  have  yet  ia 
them  nothing  that  good  taste  wouUL 
particularly  revolt  against 
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A  ballad^  to  be  truly  popular^  and 
Hience  to  be  taken  as  reflecting  the 
national  character^  must  be  of  a  kind 
-to  catch  the  ear^  and  to  n)OYe  the 
lieart ;  to  sink  into  the  memory,  and 
toHTe  bytraditipn.  Itmust^  of  cburse, 
seize  the  topics  of  the  times  in  which 
it  is  written^  and  must  image  the 
ieelings  that  are  the  most  preTalent, 
or  the  actions  in  which  the  genius  of 
the  people  most  earnestly  engages. 

It  affords  a  curious  commentary 
upon  these  observations,  and  one 
-vAiich  is  apparently  at  variance  with 
the  hypotnesis,  that  the  songs  of 
something  more  than  a  century  ago, 
most  in  estimation,  were  many  of 
them  mad  son^f  such  aa  the  Mad 
^am^  and  3ind  Bess,  Frutn  Rosy 
JtOi^^ertf  a/fd  Jjei  the  Dreadful  JSn^ 
^intM  of  Eternal  Will,  of  Purct^Jl.  This 
peculjarityj  however,  appears  only  to 
preseut  a  modification  of  the  ilesire  of 
intense  feelmg  which  we  luiw  wit- 
ness ^  extencUng^  itself  tuwartls  alle- 
gory, or  penionification.  Thi>  art  of 
concentrfitetl  e3£pres^io»  was  not 
then  so  well  lujclerst^od  as  now,  and 
it  was  thought  neceasarjj  previously 
to  qualify  extraordinary  vehemence 
of  seriliuient,  bj  invefltirt^  it  with  the 
character  of  insanity.  Forte,  how- 
ever;, wa«  the  priijcipal  agent:  what 
in  modern  language  is  called  ele- 
g-ancc  was  almost  totally  ^niknown; 
and  the  music  was  rendered  v  Sective 
by  accent^  by  harmony ^  aiid  l>y  divi- 
sions, aJl  of  which  are  in  the  modern 
ballad  applied  by  g:racervLl  melody, 
aivd  by  the  charms  of  glittering  ac- 
eompanitiieiit. 

But  the  grand  diflference  between 
the  poetry  of  such  compositions  up 
to  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
those  at  pre^nt  (and  from  the  words 
the  notes  took  their  colon ri up)  is  in 
the  eipreiSkon  of  the  passion  of  love. 
III.  the  fir^t  instance^  it  appeared  to  be 
the  object  of  the  poet  or  the  lover  to 
purify  hia  thoiighLa  from  every 
grosser  passion,  and  to  chasten  his 
approaches  from  every  sign  of  sen- 
suality that  could  offend  the  almost 
impersonal  delicacy  of  the  deity  -at 
whose  shrine  he  worshipped.  In  a 
word,  the  poets  of  that  age  sought  to 
keep  down  sense,  by  exalting  senti- 
ment to  its  natural  place  of  preroga- 
tive and  dignity,  and  thus  to  give 
lawful  supremacy  to  the  intellectual 
ficulties  over  mere  sensuality. 

With  these  specimens  of  art^  wluch 
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bad  theu*  origin  and  their  circulation 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  was  eon<- 
nected  another  species  of  ballad^ 
which  applied  itself  to  the  sports,  to 
the  inciaents,  or  to  the  grander  na-^ 
tional  predilections  of  the  remaining 
orders  of  society.  Among  these^ 
were  hunting  songs,  and  sea  songs,, 
together  witn  the  various  love  epi* 
sodes  that  arose  out  of  the  latter,  and 
made  up  a  singular  combination  of 
sentiment  and  description.  The  Storm, 
and  Black  Eyed  Susan,  Stand  to  your^ 
Guns,  and  Sweet  PoU  of  Plymouth, 
were  bold  aiid  beautiful  picturings^ 
equalled  perhaps,  but  scarcely  sur- 
passed, by  any  of  the  writings  of  Dib* 
din,  who  came  next  in  succession,, 
the  most  fertile,  ingenious,  pio-> 
turesque,  and  sensitive  of  all  our 
song  writers.  He  wrote,  indeed^ 
too  multifariously  for  his  fame,  and 
attenuated  the  striking  merit  of  hij^ 
thoughts,  by  beating  out  and  ex- 
pandmg  them  over  so  vast  a  surface* 
But  he  led  and  governed  the  convi- 
vial feelings,  and  the  lighter  momenta 
of  the  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen^ 
during  a  very  long  period,  neglected 
or  forgotten  as  ms  productions  now 
seem  to  be.  The  songs  of  Ame  uid 
Jackson,  which,  just  before  his  day^ 
had  their  range  amongst  the  more 
scientific  class  of  singers,  and  which 
found  their  place  pnucipally  in  the 
chambers  of  DiUetanti,  are  as  com»> 
pletcly  lost  We  now  and  then  hear 
one  or  two  of  the  best;  but  as  to  po- 
pularity, they  are  no  more. 

Of  the  present  school  of  '^  ballad 
mongers,"  Mr.  Moore,  ^to  whom  Mr.. 
Doyle's  work  is  inscribed)  is  the 
parent,  and  he  has  with  irresistible 
success,  contrived  to  reverse  the  con* 
struction  of  50  years  ago,  and  to 
convey  to  the  impulses  of  sense,  the 
supremacy  so  long  awarded  to  sen- 
timent. Yet  he  l3ends  them  both  so 
intimately,  and  softens  away  all  that 
used  to  terrify  or  dis^st  with  such 
art,  that  were  it  not  for  the  flushing 
cheek,  and  the  bumuig  ^low,  without 
which'  it  is  hardly  possible  for  vouth 
to  read  his  compositions,  the  cnanse 
might  at  first  escape  detection.  He 
mingles  tender  feehngs  and  reflection 
with  the  warmest  passions ;  and  the 
solution  is  so  perfect,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  the  dangeroua 
agents,  disguised  as  they  are,  but 
not  reduced  by  the  other  ingredients. 
Thie  principal  evil  of  these  composi**^ 


tio0i»  is  to  be  foomd  in  tb«  idea-  tliat 
neeeaearily  enters  with  them^  tiz. 
th«t  love  of  variety  is  not  only  very 
uivrem^;  but  very  affreeable,  and 
exceedingly  pardonable;  that  upon 
thewhole^  it  is  feted  to  the  lover  to 
change^  and  that  for  the  deserted  fair 
one  "  to  love  again,  and  be  again 
undone/'  is  the  natural  resource 
agaiast  -vacuity  and  etuati. 

The  musicai  structure  of  the  mo- 
dem ballad  demands,  that  the  melody 
be  flowing  and  generally  simple,  that 
the  accompaniment  should  (common- 
ly) be  showy,  and  such  as  to  conceal 
defects ;  while  it  supports  the  powers 
of  the  singer,  it  should  allow  of  those 
licenses,  the  pause,  acceleration,  or 
restoration^  tempo  rvbato,  strong 
emfhasis  and  striking  contrasts,  with 
du»  aflowances  for  the  introduction 
of  spontaneous  ornaments,  the  flowers 
that  spring  up  to  declr  and  diversify 
the  general  level  verdure.  To  these 
the  grander  requisites  should  be 
added,  that  the  song  ought  not  to 
embrace  more  than  a  compass  of 
nine  or  ten  notes,  and  the  recipe  is 
comlete. 

With  the  greater  and  the  better 
part  of  these  postulata,  Mr.  Doyle 
has  complied.  There  is,  however, 
more  simplicity  and  strengtii  than  is 
geaeraUy  to  be  found  in  such  pubMca- 
tioMy  with  less  of  g\are  and  show. 
Hie  melodies  are  set  off  by  few  or 
none  of  the  ornaments  of  accompani- 
ment, and  there  is  an  indication  of 
manner  about  tiiem,  which  obviously 
proceeds  from  his  yet  immature  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  of  writing. 
But  his  songs  have  received  the 
stamp  of  approbation  from  Dillet- 
tanti  of  a  mgh  class,  and  in  some 
of  the  most  polite  assemblies  of  the 
metropolis  they  have  been  heard  with 
deHffht,  as  the  lonff  list  of  subscrib- 
ers for  whom  they  have  been  prind- 
pdUy  printed,  establishes.  Thev 
come,  therefore,  to  the  public  with 
all  the  powerful  recommendation  of 
a  fksbionable  imprimatur^  no  less  than 
by  their  intrinsic  merit. 

The  tenth  number  of  Dramatic 
Aim,  is  by  Mr.  Wilson;  its  theme,  the 
sestetto  in  the  Haunted  Tower  "  By 
mutual  love  delighted"  There  is  in 
this  oomposition  a  strong  manifesta- 
tion of  power,  and  we  should  al- 
most be  tempted  to  say  a  waste  of 
power,  so  little  pains  has  the  author 
taken  to  a¥«U  himself  of  his  svtideGt* 


dJaa. 

M^.  dementi's  nuinber  of  the  Operttm 
tic  Series,  now  in  the  course  of  pubH« 
cadon,  presents  a  model  in  this 
species  of  composition.  The  art  with, 
which  he  haa  continuaUy  combined 
detached  parts  of  his  theme  {Batti, 
Batti)  keeping  the  whole  in  view 
fr<»n  the  commencement  to  the  close^ 
is  admirabfe.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the 
contrary,  introduces  portions  of  big 
theme  at  more  distant  Intervals,  and 
but  for  an  inconsiderable  space.  H^ 
aims,  perhaps,  too  much  at  diversity; 
by  which  construction  the  charm  of 
the  air  is  often  hidden,  and  the  chain 
of  interest  more  broken  than  befits  a 
lesson  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless^ 
there  is  contrivance  and  a  command 
of  various  materials,  but  they  are 
wrought  too  much  into  the  shape  of 
cadenza.  The  composition  would 
thus  seem  to  want  air^  and  might 
weary  attention,  were  it  not  rede^n* 
ed  by  the  rapidity,  variety,  and  spirit 
of  the  successions. 

Toujours  Toujoursy  an  air  with  v»« 
riations  for  the  harp,  by  IHzi,  loses 
the  sentimentality  of  the  instnunent 
in  the  search  after  execution.  The 
whole  is  too  loose  and  straggling  to 
be  very  impressive,  bendes  that  It 
adheres  too  much  to  the  same  forms* 

Yes  my  Jjove  Yes,  a  ballad  by  the 
same  composer,  is  an  answer  (we 
presume),  to  No  my  Love  No,  At 
a  moment  when  we  have  such  au- 
gust example  for  considering  the  dif-*. 
nculty  of  ''commanding  our  incH** 
nations"  to  be  insuperable,  it  is  an 
extremely  generous  enterprise  to  en- 
deavour to  illustrate  the  constancr 
and  forbearance  of  our  (the  male) 
sex,  and  to  place  us  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  trusting  fidelity  of 
our  more  sensitive  and  ddicate  id<^ 
If  Mr.  Kiallmark  could  republisk 
his  song,  and  obtain  permission  to 
dedicate  it  to  royalty  at  this  paiti- 
cular  moment^  he  might  do  a  material 
service. 

Your  afiections  could  ne'er  be  io  fickle  and 

leariug. 
To  treat  Urn  with  toom  yoa  so  latdy 

Improved ; 
Ah)  when  you  first  cfaanned  me  with  lools 

so  endearing, 
Yon  meavJt  to  be  constant,  and  fhftmf^ 

that  you  loved. 

Then  may  you  be  blest,  fbr  I  never  can 
blame  you, 
Though  torn  with  an  angufah  I  cannot 
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IHiMDieyon 
Iht  fine  aad  the  deare9t,«^Oh !  yes, 
mj  lore,  yes ! 

!2%e  SoMM,  Duets,  and  Glees^  iniro^ 
duced  t  n^  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Nigki, 
seiecifdand  e^n^foeed bff  H^H*  BMop, 
TW  interspenioii  of  music  with  the 
flceoes  of  our  bard  is  one  of  the  dr- 
cumfltances  which  may  be  taken  at 

rptomatic  of  the  necessitv  of  some 
ige  in  the  pTeparation  of  our  mu« 
sical  dramas.  Last  year  we  had  the 
Cdmedy  of  Errors  thus  dished  up^ 
and  now  a  second  instance  occurs. 
Storace  selected  from  the  Italian  O- 
peras.  Mr.  Bishop  has  written  up« 
wards  of  forty  worlds  for  the  stage^ 
and  now  be  appears  to  fly  to  seleo- 
tioi^  while  enture  Operas  hare  yiekU 
ed  to  these  musical  plays.  Mr.  B. 
ha»>in  both  taken  a  very  judicious 
»M  not  less  ingenious  part.  His 
own  compositions  are  particulariy 
original,  at  the  same  time  the 
music  has  a  quaintness  that  assorts 
wdl  with  the  age  of  the  poetry. 
With  a  like  regard  to  chronology^ 
he  has  adapted  the  part  songs  to 
the  music  of  our  old  composers,  and 
in  .tins  compilation,  we  fiml  From  the 
Jair  Lammmi  Shore,  When  first  I 
saw  ffomr  Jbee,  and  other  such,  wdl 
anwc^ged  to  Shakspeare's  words.  His 
own  compositions  are  entitled  to  great 
praise,  particularly  the  duet,  Orpheus 
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with  his  Imie,  wjkieb^  esocvt*  tfast  Ht 
partakes  of  the  manner  of  his  for*- 
mer  production.  As  itfetlupan  a  c%, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  thing-' 
we  know;  it  is  also  fanciful  and  ez« 
pressive.  The  songs  too  range  well 
with  the  rest,  and  we  have  seldom 
seen  of  late  b6  beautiful  an  adapta** 
tian,  (whioh  we  suppose  it  to  be)  as' 
Bid  me  Discourse,  a  truly  elegant 
and  beautiful  song.  Upon  the^^Mlb. 
tins  publication  lus  far  more  to  re« 
commend  it  than  the  generality  of 
works  for  the  stage. 

We  cbse  our  article  by  a  noveity 
in  musical  composition,  dignified  as 
the  list  of  composers  has  been  by 
noble  authors;  namely,  by  two  songs,  [ 
the  production  of  his  Grace  the  DtUEe 
of  Marlborough.  CM  toear  for  nm 
this  Blooming  Rose  has  the  simpU« 
city  as  well  as  the  peculiar  accent 
which  appertains  to  a  national  ahv 
It  is  light  and  pretty.  /  h^e  thee 
dearly  is  of  more  pretension.  We 
should  be  suspected  of  a  courtiy  dis-t 
position  were  we  to  class  them  &r 
above  the  middle  rate  of  modem  bal* 
lads.  We  are,  however,  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  many  worse  from  the  handa 
of  professors,  apd  not  so  many  beU  - 
ter  fit>m  any  hands.  Indeed,  class 
ing  Mr.  Moore  amongst  the  ama- 
teurs, we  maf  fairly  say,  the  pro^M- 
sion  is  greatiy  outgone  m  these  tUim 
by  Dilletana 
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Moyal  Academy, — On  the  10th  of  De- 
cember,  being  the  Annivenanr  of  the 
branding  of  this  InstitatioDy  the  formal 
re-election  of  the  oflkers  took  place.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawienee  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent;— Mr.  Fiiaeli, keeper; — Mr.  Howard,^ 
secretary,  &c  Medak  were  distributed  as' 
prizes  to  die  successful  students,  whose 
names  axe  as  Mlow : 

Mr.  Watts,  for  the  best  copy  of  an  Os- 
tade  in  the  SdMxil  of  Paintms. 

Mr.  Sbarp,  fbr  the  second  best  copy  in 
that  sdiool  (the  original,  the  inflmcy  of 
Bacchus,  by  Pou88in> 

M*>  Af  Morton,  fbr  the  best  Btawiag, 
fronr  the  livinc  raedd. 

Bir.  Pftta,  Mr  tha  beet  Model,  from  the 
fiTittgrnodeL 

M«.Wood,  ibr  the  best  MoM,ftonaB 
antiqae  figure  (mw  of  tlM  dying  soot  of 
Niobe). 

Mr.  R.  WlHams,  Ibr  the  best  Msdd, 
from  Ihe  saae  figvre. 

Me.  OeMgs  ABM^  Ibr  te  biH  AiM. 


tectural  Drawing,  being  the  plan  and  de* 
vation  of  the  C^ege  A  Surgeons  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn-square. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawaskce  then  ad- 
dressed the  students.  Afler  expressing  his 
displeasure  at  the  slow  and  in^dent  pro- 
gress in  certain  respects  of  ^e  Students  of 
the  Life  Academy,  he  pointed  out  ths 
course  whieh  he  eonsidered  most  proper  im 
them,  as  aiming  at  the  grand  obfeot  of  alt 
to  pursue.  It  was  with  smeere  pleanBe.tfasifc 
the  Prssident  netieed  the  contimwd  and 
decided  impKwement  of  the  Stodenis  if 
the  Antique,  and  he  reeommeaded  to  them 
strenoously  to  endearoor  at  a  pmaressiTO 
impiofemettt,  and  to  nemembec  we  un^ 
certain  tenure  by  whidi  all  e»ce11fnfff>  is 
held. 

Sir  Walter  Seott,  Bart  has  beea,  vpmt 
the  resignatkm  of  Sir  Jamas  Hall,  unani. 
moualy  eleeted  President  of  the  Boyal  So- 
dety  of  S^nburg^  at  die  ftdlest  meeting 
of  that  leitfned  body  diat  evst  assunhM. 
TUb  hoMoi,  wlpich  m  As  hi^Mstthat 
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S6ot]Mid  has  to  bestow  dn  litetary  or  tdoi- 
tific  cminenoe,  wis,  we  are  informed,  en- 
tirely unsolicited  either  by  the  distinguish- 
ed personage  who  has  received  it,  or  by  any 
ef  his  friends. 

Cleopatra's  iVi?e Jfc.  —  This  celebrated 
monument  of  antiquity  has  been  present- 
ed to  his  Majesty  George  IV.  by  Ae 
Pidia  of  Egypt,  and  is  expected  to  arrive 
diordy  from  Alexandria.  It  is  intended 
to  be  set  up  in  Waterloo-place,  opposite 
Cailton  Pahce.  The  wei^  of  ttie  co- 
Innm  is  about  200  tons,  we  diameter  at 
die  pedestal  seven  feet  This  magnificent 
column  was  obttuned  through  the  influence 
of  S.  Brigges,  Esq.  the  British  Resident 
at  Grand  Cairo,  with  the  Pacha  of  Esypt. 

Moore's  Altiianack.—The  recent  death 
of  Henry  Andrews,  of  Royston,  the  com- 
piler of  Moore's  Almanack,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  the  Journals  : — we  octract  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  ftom  the  Monthly  Maga- 
sfate: — 

^'  The  sale  of  Moore's  Ahnanadc,  in  his 
hands,  rose  to  430,000  copies  per  annum — 
TOt  honest  Andrews  never  ^  above  26L 
for  his  labours  !  This  prodigious  drcuU- 
lion  arose  from  the  astrological  predictions 
with  which  the  worthy  calculator  was  re- 
quired to  fin  it,  and  with  which  it  is  allow- 
•a  to  be  filled,  though  printed  for  a  public 
company,  and  revised  and  sanctioned  at 
Xiambetfa  Palace,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  !  Andrews  himself  laughed 
as  mudi  at  his  own  predictions,  and  their 
sneeeis,  as  any  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  his  readers ;  but  die  drcnlation  of  the 
AlmanaclEs  depended  on  their  insertion,  and 
he  was  expected  to  supply  them,  or  lose 
hb  employment.  Of  course  he  predicted 
secundum  artem,  and  followed  Ms  books 
and  the  stars,  with  indicated  events  in  vo- 
riM>us  ratios  of  prdbdbU%ty\  and  if  one  in 
ten  came  true,  it  sadsfied  the  superstition, 
folly,  and  credulity  of  the  dupes  of  dreams, 
oniens,  signs,  and  prophecies,  who  were 
his  leaiders,  and  who,  in  f^ite  of  education 
and  bhilosophy,  still  constitute  a  majority 
of  this  great  nation.** 

Patent  Coffins. — In  the  Consistory  Court, 
November  8,  Sir  W.  Scott  gave  judgment 
n  the  cause  of  the  Patent  Iron  Coffins,— the 
CSiurdi-waidens  of  ^e  parish  of  St  An- 
drew, Holbom,  having  rcfosed  to  inter  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  that  parish,  on 
due  notice  being  given  by  her  husband, 
the  pLea  being  that  the  body  was  depoAed 
!o  an  irqp  coffin.  The  case  was  brought 
before  the  court,  and  Sir  William  Swtt 
delivered  his  judgment  in  an  able  and 
impressive  speech,  in  which  he  recapitu- 
lated at  lenj^  the  grounds  on  which  the 
jigfat  of  interment  rested.  On  the  prin- 
^ple  diat  the  parish  derived  profit  from 
|]itcnnentB,'and  that  iron  oofl£is  resisted 
lli^  operation  of  decay  longer  than  thoie 
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of  wood,  he  decided,  that  ^  panoaa. 
who  brought  them  should  pay  fir  a  longer 
lease  of  &e  ground  occupied,  CoMns  of 
lead  were  subject  to  an  extra  diaig»— 
why  diould  not  those  of  iron?  He  recom^ 
mtaded  that  the  body  in  question  should 
be  interred  without  extra  foes,  at  the  same 
time,  widiout  prejudice  to  die  rights  of 
the  parish — and  he  would  oonAm  a  tablo 
of- new  fees  for  fotuie  oases,  after  proper 
examination. 

Italy, — Florence,-^  literary  journal  ia 
announced  under  the  title  of  Antokgia^ 
which  is  intended  to  give  translations  o£ 
the  best  and  most  interesting  essays  se- 
lected from  the  periodical  publications  of 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  This 
undertaking  is  to  be  conducted  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  of  talent  qualified  to  pro- 
secute it  with  vigour  and  ability.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  stimulate  the  Italians  to  an  emiw 
latum  of  those  countries  in  periodical  lite- 
.  rature,  and  may  open  the  way  towards  a. 
more  free  communication  between  them^ 
and  their  more  enlightened  rivals  of  tha 
North.  Of  late  many  translations  from  tfa^ 
most  dasac  English  poets  have  been  pub* 
lished  in  Italy  by  Leom. 

Bonn.  JIf.  A.  G.  Schlegel-^ThM  cele- 
brated writer  has  coaimenced  a  periodical 
work,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  philologi. 
cal  and  philosophical  treasures  of  Indian 
Antiqiiities,  hitnerto  known  in  Europe 
merely  by  detached  and  scattered  frag- 
ments. It  is  entitled  *^  Die  Indiche  Bib»' 
liothek,"  and  four  numbers  are  to  be  pub* 
lished  in  the  course  of  the  year,  although 
at  no  definite  period  of  appearance.  The 
first  Number  contains,  1.  A  survey  of  the 
actual  state  of  Indian  Philoloffy.  2.  £f. 
fusions  of  Indian  Poetry,  preceded  by  three 
short  treatises,  viz.  on  the  the  Epic  rythm 
of  the  Indians,  on  the  Gennan  Hexa- 
meter, and  on  the  Orthography  and  Pro- 
nunciation of  Indian  words.  To  theae 
succeieds  an  imitation,  in  425  verses,  of  a 
poem,  entitled  '^  the  Descent  of  the  God- 
dess  Garga,**  accompanied  with  explana- 
tory mythological  notes.  3.  An  article  on. 
'^  Nalus  carmen  Sanscritum  e  Mahabarati,**" 
edit  F.  Bopp. 

Sweden  Gas-light. — This  admirable  me- 
thod of  artificial  Ulumination  has  been  just 
adopted  at  Stockholm  by  a  brewer,  who  haa. 
introduced  it  into  his  establishment ;  thia 
is  the  first  time  of  its  being  emj^yed  in 
that  city. 

A  Coarse  of  Lectures,  on  German  lite-. 
rature,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
His  Serene  Hkjhness  Prince  J^steriiasy,  ia 
about  to  be  delivered  in  London,  by 
Andrew  Staehele,  LLD.  The  Lectures 
will  be  in  the  German  language.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  may  serve  to  give  a  more 
distbct  idea  of  die  nature  of  the  Lectures  t , 
Condition  of  German  JPoetry  towards  the 
middle  gf  the  past  ce&tuiy*-— Klopetockv^ 
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and  critk—iiifiiienee 
-The  HakUmnd 
and  mariti  of  its  lllembe^^ 
Von,  IfiUer,  Stolbog,  &c.-~Re?iew  of 
Ibehpaed  BwCsor^ibptnDd.-.WidMid, 
SdnDer,  Gdthft — Obienratmu  on  iereral 
ftays  of  SduDor  and  Gdthe»  and  in  pard- 
cobr  on  SdiiUer'a  WHMm  TcH  and 
ACana  Stoart,  and  CKythe's  Fanat,  Tauo, 
^phigema — Vifewa  and  object  of  tha  ScUe- 
g^  tcbool  and  thdr  conflict  with  Kotaebue. 
— Fonqni  aaid  Jean  PauL— The  Poets  of 
die  War  of  liberation. — ^Kj^ner.— Latest 
sferte  of  Foetiy^ — MOllner,  OriUpaner  to 
Uhknd,  &c  Prospects  in  the  ftituie. 

LftN^M^M— According  to  a  ^*  View  of 
all  Langoases  and  their  Dialects,**  pub- 
lished bf  Mr.  F.  Aderbuig,  Counsellor  of 
9fau  to  the  Bmperor  of  Russia,  their 
number  amownts  to  3,064— via.  in  ill  Asia 
937 — ^European,  687— African,  276— and 
Afikan,  1,264. 

An  Itlmd  IMmaged. — An  Island  near 
Jara,  caHed  Flaherman*s  Island,  is  stated 
to  have  been  rent  asunder  bj  die  force  of 
storms,  widdi  took  place  early  in  Jiumary, 

laaa. 

GiAite.— -Doelor  Titler,  in  a  letter  which 
he  has  inserted  in  die  Okntta  Mirror, 
slates  that  he  found  tfie  joint  of  a  human 
finger  in  the  bed  cf  a  river,  near  Roesur. 
Hbs  £ict,  which  does  not  at  first  seem  werj 
•ztmoidinary,  win  appear  in  a  very  diffsrent 
Vji^  when  we  add  tlmt  it  is  twice  the 
oaeof  thejeiDtofanofdinaiyman — Jlrgo^ 
the  person  it  beiooged  to  most  have  been 
twttut  Jtgt  high  / 
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lume  has  tetely  been  published,  entitled  th» 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  which  oon« 
tains  &e  various  Gospels,  Ejnstles,  and 
oUier  Holy  Bocrfo,  attributed,  'durins  ihr 
first  three  centuries  to  die  Apostles  of  Jeswr 
Christ,  and  their  companions.  Apoeryphaly 
it  has  been  said,  ^bes  not  soproperiymean. 
nmrious,  as  9ecret<i  hidden^  etoteric ;  and 
therefore  the  Apoervphal  Scriptures,  ac* 
cording  to  this  doctrine,  were  Uiose  oom«: 
municated  onlv  to  die  priesthood,  or  to  dM* 
more  informed  and  gnostic  laymen.  Hio* 
PrtfievangeHon  is  one  of  die  books  contaiiw 
ed  in  this  Vdume,  and  it  is  said  to  ba  tlM>. 
earliest  in  chronological  order.  It  is  aflbm- 
ed,  that  there  are  proo6,  in  Matthew*^ 
OoqidI,  of  his  havmg  recognised  it  m 
genuine. 

Bojfol  Soeiety.-^'Sormabet  90th  befaig 
the  usual  day  for  die  decdon  of  officers  for' 
the  ensuing  year.  Sir  Hum]diry  Davy  waif 
appointed  rasident,  in  the  room  of  die 
late  mudi  respected  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
On  the  7th  December,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
on  taking  the  diair,  in  a  short  address, 
adverted  to  the  objects  of  Vhe  Royal  So^ 
dety ;  he  adverted  also  to  those  rh3oeo» 
phical  Associations  whose  objects  were  si* 
mHar,  but  conftied  to  particular  brandier 
of  science.  The  present  state  of  the* 
Sciences,  and  the  sreat  share  which  die- 
Royal  Society  had  m  their  improvement, 
were  next  pointed  out;  and  as  connected 
with  chemistry,  he  recommended  die  sub-' 
jects  of  fluorine,  and  the  amalgamadon  oC 
ammonia  and  mercury. 
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Ffoaef.*^  Chateaubriand  is  appointed 
r  to  die  Court  of  Prussia :  the  ultra 
of  dus  man  at  talent,  and  the 
appointment  of  die  Count  Bhu^,  iriio  b 
an  uhra  without  talent,  may  excite  suspi- 
doD  that  die  priitics  of  the  Thuilleiies 
have  hrtefy  taken  a  bias  to  that  side.  The 
Bndieas  de  Betn  having  mterceded  wldi 
dieUig  of  France  for  die  lives  of  the  cri- 
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avier  and  Bouton,  convicted  of 

DMkmg  the  attempto  upon  her  life  and  that 

^  ^!2.5^H  ^y  exploding  powder  under 

har%iad6w,  ha  Majesty  has  commuted  the 

Vol.  III. 


sentence  of  death  to  one  of  penietual  im-^ 
prisonment  and  hard  labour.    ^^  MerciM. 
change  !  ** — adds  a  poor  ^im<;-ifn;lfl^  pnnt,  , 
pretending  to  the  character  of  liHraUty* 
Yet  this  print  is  one  of  those  which  main—- 
tain  the  propriety  of  substituting  for   the , 
punishment  of  death  that-of  imprisonment. ,  - 
If  life  is  not  to  be  forfeited,  liberty  oug^t^ 
to  be.in  certain  cases,  and  dierc  never  was^ 
one  of  more  unmanly  atrocity  than  this. 
^  Germany  and  Naj^ki. — The  accounts, 
respecting  the    intentions   of   the  Allied  , 
Powers  with  regard  to  Ni4[des  are,  as  usual. 
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mrfriitkitoty.'  Moii  of  tfaem,  howerer, 
agree,  that  some  proposition  or  overture 
W  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
Courts  to  the  King  of  Naples,  requiring 
fome  changes  to  be  made  in  the  j^ei^p(di- 
ttfi  Constitution  f<»  the  purpose  of  render- 
ij:^  it  more  monarchiotL  The  French 
papers  add  that  the  King  of  Naples  has 
lieen  invited  to  a  personal  interv-icw  with 
the  Sovereigns;  and  that  this  summons 
lias  been  coupled  with  an  intiDiation  that 
liis  non-acceptance  oi  the  inviiaiion  would 
1)0  considered  a  proof  of  his  being  under 
pAtBonal  restraint,  and  held  tlierefore  to 
justify  hostilities.  Nothing  of  this  is  cer- 
tain. The  government  of  Nicies  is  pre- 
pming  assiduously  for  the  worsu  The 
lyoope  are  said  to  be  on  a  re^>ectable  foot- 
ing. 
~  ^^in. — ^Fears  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
Asw  constitution  in  Spain  have  been  enter- 
Ij^ined ; — rumours  of  a  counter-revolution, 
1^ld  doubts  of  the  King^s  sincerity,  have 
i^(itated  the  Spanish  people,  whose  inqui- 
etude was  increased  by  his  Majesty's  ab- 
sence from  the  capital.  Remonstrances 
iceie  made  to  him  on  the  latter  point,  and 
lia  returned  to  Madrid.  The  public  feel- 
iQg  has  been  since  a  good  deal  tranquillized, 
-^at  a  groom  oi  the  king's  bed-diamber, 
with  a  colonel  and  a  priest,  have  been  ex- 
amined touching  their  share  in  anti-consti- 
tutional idots.  The  municipality  of  Ma- 
drid has  delivered  a  ^irited  address  on  the 
mbject 

The  United  StaUt.-^Tbt  message  of 
^  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Con- 
gress, is  a  document  that  has  always  been 
regarded  in  this  country  with  considerable 
interest ;  the  nature  of  the  American  con- 
stitution being  such  as  to  lead  its  chief 
magistrate  fn^ier  into  discussion  tlian  the 
beads  of  governments  usually  venture  in 
addressing  their  subjects.  The  message  of 
Kovember  14th,  1820,  has  been  received 
vnoe  our  last  Number  was  published.  It 
Is  a  document  of  rather  a  deprecatory  na- 
ture.   The  President  sees  ^^  much  cause  to 


i^joioe,  tsJcing  tOl  cireumstmsceM  tnto  x 
siderationJ*^ — ^^  Pressures  on  certain  i 
ests,  it  is  admitted,  have  been  felt ; ' 
are  traced  to  the  transition  of  Europe  .front 
a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  and  to  dw 
JluctuatioHS  in  tlte  amount  of  the  dnm-m 
iating  medium*  The  permanent  MfssiiHBi 
of  the  constitution  are  hdd  out  as  a  som- 
dent  consolation  for  temporary  difficulties. 
The  American  public  debt  is  stated  to  a- 
mount  to  about  nine^-two  millions  of  doU 
lars,  having  been  redoeed  neaily  sixty* 
seven  millions  since  181&.  The  inoooia 
of  the  state  is  given  at  16,700,000  ddlaia^ 
its  expenditure  16,800,000;  noakmg  ao 
excess  of  the  ktter  of  100,000  ddlais, — 
to  which  must  be  added  a  loan  of  tluea 
millions,  included  in  the  above  amount  of 
income.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  dsficiencj 
of  income  of  rather  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  American  President 
describes  the  question  pending  with  Spaim 
as  still  unsettled: — he  alludes  to  the  contest 
of  the  latter  with  her  cdonies  as  going  an 
very  favourably  for  the  Independoita,  snd 
anticipates  their  success,  in  a  manner,  ta 
show  that  the  wishes  of  the  American 
government  are  stron^y  an  their  side.  A 
question  between  the  two  pewen  an  tim 
construction  of  the  first  article  of  the  tiaa^ 
of  Ghent,  has  been  mutually  referred  by- 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statea  to  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Saint  Domingo* — Christophe,  the  Uadc 
tyrant  of  Hayti,  has  put  htmself  to  death, 
in  consequence  of  a  military  revofaitioii  i 
and  considering  the  activity  of  the  odMr 
chieftain  of  the  island,  president  Bojer, 
and  the  universal  horror  of  despotism  wnidi 
the  savage  reign  of  the  late  emperor  pro- 
duced, mere  is  every  probability  that  the 
whole  island  will  be  united  into  one  re- 
public 

TurA:^^.— Ali  Pacha  still  holds  out  in 
his  blockaded  fortress;  and  the  reports 
vary  as  to  the  probability  of  his  fpeedy  re- 
duction. 


DOMESTIC    NEWS. 


His  Majesty  is  stated  in  the  Times  to 
liave  been  recently  seriously  indisposed :  so 
much  so  as  to  have  had  sixty  ounces  of 
l>lood  taken  from  him  at  two  operations. 
!nie  Court  Circular  affirms  that  the  indis- 
position was  only  the  effi^^t  cX  a  trifling 
cold. 

The  Duchess  of  C3arence  was  safely  de- 
livered  of  a  female  child,  at  five  minutes 
wt  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec 
l0t!».  The  infant  was  prematurely  bom, 
l>ot,  with  the  mother,  is  likely  to  do  weU. 
The  young  Princess  is  presumptive  heir  to 
^e  throne,  after  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
diild  has  been  r^rf^ft^  EMzabeth,  in 
Abedicnce  to  the  innunandt  ef  his  Mi^eMy. 


A  singular  diplomatic  fracas  is  said  ta 
have  ti^en  place  at  Vienna :  not  only 
words,  but  blows  also,  are  mentioned  to 
have  occurred.  Lord  Stewart,  (bcolfaer  of 
Lord  Castlereagh),  our  Ambassador  at  the' 
Austrian  Court,  is  represented  to  have  had 
a  squabble  with  Prince  Mettemich,  and 
a  challenge  and  a  slap  oa  the  f^ce^  badi 
inflicted  by  the  Englishman,  are  stated  la 
have  been  the  consequences.  The  akeK»-> 
tion  had  reference  to  the  discussions  agi- 
tated hj  the  Congress  at  Troj^u;  and  the 
Sovereigns  there  assembled,  we  hear,  task 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  Mmister.  It  faaa 
been  requested  that  Lord  Stewart  ahooldli* 
leoaUed :  and  it  it  aaid  Sb  T    *     '* 


immri 


MMMmOr^  ^  \Mttif4mfiHtf« 


Mi 


at    Pkrk,    is   «»   take  1ii« 
piBcew 

The  letteM  from  St  Helena  Teach  down 
to  theraeent  date  of  the  7th  November,  at 
-which  period  Buonaparte  enjoyed  good 
liaaML,  ahfaoc^  it  has  been  repotted  fbr 
■OTcral  weeks  (on  the  anthority  of  advices, 
both  diiect  and  indirect),  diat  he  was  sen- 
oas] J  indi^K»ed :  be  i§,  however,  frequent- 
Ij  subieet  to  fits  of  denondency,  which 
hml  for  aome  days  together,  when  he  re- 
mains sechided  as  weD  from  his  friends  as 
fnm  visitors.  The  circuit  to  which  the 
cxpfmpemr  was  formerly  limited  has  re- 


maj  bean  extended,  and  he  is  permitted 
to  Tide  and  walk  in  a  space  of  not  less  than 
foazteen  miles. 

M.  Naldi,  the  celebrated  bufib-perfor- 
mer  at  the  Opera,  lately  met  an  untimely 
death  at  Paris,  by  the  burning  of  a  sdUr- 
aotoig  cooidng  apparatus.  M.  Naldi  was 
iDviled  to  dine  with  his  colleague  M.  Oar. 
cia,  who,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  showed 
lAa  Urn  novel  operation  of  cooking,  when 
the  fonner  imprudently  stopped  the  heaU 
regulator:  an  ezplonon  instandy  took 
ntiee,  and  the  lid  severed  the  skull  of  M. 
Kaldi,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot  M. 
Owda  Koeived  a  wound  on  the  head,  but 
it  Is  hoped  that  it  is  not  dangerous. 

Tke  Qmten^Tbe  addresses  totheQueen 
9a  00  with  wnabated  vigour  ;  they  are 
adopted  at  public  meetings  with  all  the 
abow  of  oaaykory  and  crowded  assemble^ 
Oi  the  odicr  hand,  addresses  to  his  Ma- 
jeaty,  professing  a  loyal  attachment  to  his 
Mnon,  are  got  up  in  privacy,  with  dosed 
oooia,  and  under  precautions  to  guard 
agslnar  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  similar 
to  those  c€  Free  Masons.  It  being  under- 
atood  that  hostile  measures  of  some  sort 
are  still  in  contemplation  against  her  Ma- 
joil^r,  Mr.  George  Canning  has  resigned 
luB  place  in  the  Administration,  and  has 
tbna  gained  some  credit  for  consistency. 
Tina  geotlflBBan,  our  readers  know,  cond- 
naed  abroad  during  the  late  invesdgadon 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  An  address 
to  the  Kin^  has  been  carried  in  the  Com- 
mon Ceuncd  ci  London^  pnying  his  Ma- 
jeaty  to  diamisB  his  Ministers :  the  follow- 
ing w»s  the  royal  nply : 

**  It  has  been  with  the  most  paiofol 
fosKn^  tfMt  I  have  heard  the  sen&nents 
ased  in  die  address  and  peddon  now 
Qted  to  me  by  die  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
so, and  ComoMD  Councfl  of  die  dty 
of  London. 

**'  Whatevor  m^  be  die  modves  of 
teM  by  whOTB  it  IS  teooght  forward,  its 
evident  tendency  is  to  iniine  the 


aadmlJaad  die  judgment  of  die  unwary 

md  leas  ffiMiJUMicd  part  of  my  subjects, 

the  ^iffiCTihifi  with  which 


andto 

ipaWve' 


totOBtendU* 

beniaiaed  to  foppeft 


individuals  w4io  bavofaOen  under  thedlii. 
pleasure  of  the  powerfol,  fordisf^ying  an*' 
attachment  to  the  Queen's  cause ;  and  m  • 
several  instances  prayers  have  been  put  ua 
for  her  in  the  diurches.      At  OrmsMfc^ 
chnrdi,  near  Shrewsbury,  after  the  dei^^ 
man  had  repeated  that  part  of  the  Litany, 
^^  That  it  may  please  diee  to  bless  and 
preserve  all  the  Royal  Family,"  the  dei^, 
instead  i^  saying  ^^  We  beseech  thee  to 
hear  us,  good  Lord,"  repeated  with  a 
and  distinct  voice,  and  most  solemn  c 
tenanoe,  ^^  Not  exempting  our  most  red- 
gums^  gracious^   and  rvcr-revered  Quten 
CaroHnef**    The  congregation  were,  of 
course,  astonidied  at  Sua  deviation  ft«Bi- 
the  service  t  the  man  was  reprimanded  bv 
the  minister,  and,  we  believe,  afterwaw 
pardoned.     On  several  occasions  the  pd» 
vate  meetings  for  addresses  to  his  Majeatj 
have  been  converted  into  public  ones,  and 
addresses  carried  very  different  in  sendmeBlc 
to  thedesires  of  the  original  authors  of  die ' 
assemblage.     The    Duchess  of   Bedford) 
the  Countess  Fitzwilliam,  the  Marohioness 
of  Tavistock,  and  Lady  Ossulstone,  have 
been   mendoned    among    the  visitom   at 
Brandenburg  House.    A  meeting  of  die 
county  of   Durham  went  off  widi   peat-- 
eclat :  petitions  were  carried  to  both  Houisa 
of  Parliament,   praying  the  restoration  of ' 
her  Majesty*8  name  to  the  Liturgy.    B«d^ 
Grey  spoke  at  this  meeting. 

It  is  said  that  die  king  had  lately  some ' 
conversation  widithetwo  poorOwyheechiefo 
who  were  kidnapped  by  the  Americans,  and 
who  were  exposed  to  so  much  distress  in 
this  country.  The  lAterary  Gazette  saya, 
'^  The  King  was  amused  with  their  €0n-« 
versadon,  through  an  interpreter,  and  aahad 
a  good  many  questions.  Among  other 
thi^,  the  elder  chief  told  him  he  had^ 
six  wives  ;  upon  which  his  Majesty  goodi* 
humouredly  observed^'  NotwidistancHpg 
which  you  left  your  country !  well,  I  liaM 
but  one,  and  I  fold  that  enough  to  ma^ 
nage  I !  *  "  We  hope  this  anecdote  is  m-. 
true.  His  Majesty  has  never  attempted' 
to  manage  his  wifo:  and  the  subject  dosr 
not  seem  one  for  jesting  when  we  retol 
on  die  shock  diat  has  been  given  totha 
feelings  of  allegiance,  and  die  sense  of* 
decency,  by  Ae  most  injudicious  systsnaof- 
attadc  adopted  against  die  Queen  Conaott* 
Sentiments,  such  as  these,  do  not  nafla»> 
sarily  invdve  an  opinion  in  favour  of  bar 
Majesty's  conduct;  diey  merdy  uiuma 
what  an  dispassionate  persons  dunk  in 
regttd  to  the  proceedings  of  her  enemiea. 

BxeouHons. — Much  attention  has  batn 
reeendy  excited  to  the  subject  of  capital^ 
punishment;  and  die  putting  to  deattl  af- 
fourteen  persons  within  the  short  spaoe  of 
one  week,  in  die  course  of  hMt  mondi,  baa 
«ven  an  additional  impetus  to  public  iM|i» 
Sg  OB  dns  sakiaot.    The  foct  ?-  — -h^ 
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tfiat  in  no  oountry  of  Europe  ii  the  shed- 
,diiig  of  man*8  Uood  by  the  public  ez- 
ecutioner  so  common  at  in  England; 
ift  no  country  is  the  ignominious,  dis- 
Mgting,  and  profligate  spectacle  of  these 
legal  slaughters  of  sudi  firequent  recur- 
rence. Nor  is  person  or  propi^rty  the 
««fer  fat  it :  quite  the  contrary.  The  yenr 
•offences  which  ^e  law  is  known  to  punish 
most  unsparingly,  increase  day  by  day. 
feq^e  ask  if  death  is  the  only  expedient 
to  remedy  evils  which  wise  and  thoughtful 
raiers  might  avoid,  or  correct  by  measures 
joi  wisdom  ?  The  outrages  of  pickpockets, 
in  the  streets,  have  become  latdy  quite  a 
source  of  alarm  to  passengers ;  and  Judge 
Chmrow,  the  other  day,  took  occasion  to 
say,  ihnX  mercy  was  not  to  be  expected  by 
toy#  found  guilty  of  violence  in  thb  way, 
the  fxequencjr  of  the  crime  required 
mfwe.    Good 


CJ« 


God!  is  the  gib* 
Wt  then  our  only  resource !  because  the 
lower  orders  of  our  population  are  steeped 
In  ignorance  and  brutality,  because  the  d- 
til  order  of  society  is  deranged  by  unpo- 
pular and  injudicious  public  measures, 
are  we  to  look  to  the  gallows  as  our  only 
keoource  ?  We  rememl^  the  Recorder  of 
liondon  stating  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  regard  to  in£uits  of  ten  and  twdve, 
convicted  of  capital  crimes.  ^^  They  must 
ke  hangedy**  said  he ;  '^  for  these  ywmg 
lascals  multiply.'*  —  This  is  a  tenrible 
doctrine.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
Pec  5,  six  persons  were  put  to  death  be- 
4Mre  the  Debtor's  Door,  Newgate.  One  of 
llioso  was  a  woman,  Sarah  Priee^  aged 
4&,  for  uttering  forged  bank  notes :  ano- 
ther Fuller  Harnett^  an  officer  in  the  ar- 
Bly,  bdonging  to  a  roost  respectable  Irish 
fomily,  for  a  private  forgery.  John  Mad' 
Am,  another  of  these  unhi^ppy  persons, 
had  also  been  found  guilty  of  uttering 
foiged  bank  notes.  The  woman,  from  her 
exemplary  conduct  in  prison,  had  been  led 
to  suppose,  by  ^e  rdigious  visitants,  that 
her  lifo  would  be  spared.  She,  and  they, 
howerver,  were  drradfolly  mistaken.  For 
LUutenant  Harnett's  lifo  not  only  was 
mterest  made,  but  a  humane  individual 
came  up  from  the  country,  to  oflRsr  some 
fltiost  forcible  reasons  for  extending  mercy 
to  him,  which  he  supposed  his  Majesty's 
ODvemmeat  mif^t  be  unacquainted  with. 
Nothing,  however,  was  of  any  avaiL  Mad^ 
ifeN'hadbeen  ofoed  permission  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  minor  oflfenoe,  which  subjects 
to  transportation  ;  but  he  rcAised,  was 
found  guilty  of  the  fotal  crime,  and  was 
haofled,  having  rejected  the  indulgence 
of  the  Bank.  His  companion,  who  had 
•Dcepted  that  indulgence,  but  who,  on 
Madden's  refusal,  was  obliged  to  be  in- 
cluded with  him  in  the  joint  trial,  was  told, 
by  the  Recorder,  that  he  should  not  sufier 
fiiK  the  other's  obstinacy,  but  that  mercy 


would  he  extended  to  him:  yet,  atiaiige 
to  say,  he  was  incbuUd  in  the  fitai  ie^ 
warrant;  and  it  was  only  lato  on  the  ni^t 
before  his  execution,  that  ^  Ordinary  of 
Newgate  procured  a  reprieve  on  the  re- 
presentation of  this  fact!  Eight  more 
were  hanged  on  Monday  the  12di.  One 
of  them  uttered  a  jnercing  shridL  as  the 
drop  felL    Poor  wretches ! 

The  Blucher  Packet  lately  fell  in  with  the 
wreck  of  a  sdiooner,  and  rescued  three  aea- 
men,  the  wretched  remainder  of  seven.  They 
had  been  nineteen  days  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ker, the  waves,  and  starvation :  the  day  of 
their  deliverance  would  moat  probably  have 
put  an  end  to  their  sufferings  by  death. 
The  only  sustenance  these  poor  creaturea 
had  left  was  the  skin  of  half  a  pig's  head, 
whidi  they  agreed  to  suck  by  turns,  and 
three  quarts  of  water. 

It  would  appear  that  the  human  frame 
is  capable  of  beating  inanition  longer  than 
many  suppose.  On  the  22d  November^ 
Elizabeth  Steers  was  discovered  in  an  old 
chalk  well,  in  the  parish  of  Doddingtoo, 
Kent  She  had  fallen  in  on  the  8th  of  that 
month  about  six  in  the  evening.  She  had 
nothing  to  subsist  upon  during  the  fbur- 
teoi  days  and  nights  that  she  was  in  this 
situation,  but  a  little  water  in  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wdL  During  her  agomsiiig 
confinement  she  r^eatedly  heard  the  voices 
of  persons  passing  that  way  ;  but  could  not 
make  her  own  voice  reach  them,  being  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  forty  feet  below  the  mtxhiot 
of  the  earth.  She  had  endeavoured  to 
form  steps  by  raising  pieces  of  chalk ;  but 
they  had  constantly  given  way,  thua  iiu 
creasing  her  despair  at  eveiy  disappoint- 
ment. She  received  very  little  injury  from 
her  fall,  and  was  rapidly  recovering  the  ef- 
fleots  of  her  accident. 

An  awful  accident  has  taken  place  in  tfie 
East-Indies,  at  Hurdwar,  where  there  aeema 
to  be  a  place  peculiarly  appioiH^lated  to  die 
reli^ous  ablutions  of  the  natives.  Qepej^ 
had  been  stationed  to  prevent  ti>6  great  a 
pressure  of  people  on  the  steps  leami^  to 
the  water.    But  two  parties,  ^^  had  be-> 

madearush  against  each  other,  and  the  wfaols 
crowd,  guards  and  all,  got  awfiilly  jam- 
med, in  a  situation  that  admitted  of  no  re- 
lief. The  unfbrtnnate  beings  were  cram, 
med  together  with  such  vi<lenoe,  that  bo- 
dies, legs,  and  arms,  were  entwined,  and 
their  slmeks  were  piercing  in  the  extreme. 
About  thirty  were  taken  up  from  undec 
the  others,  alive ;  and  among  them  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  in  the  centre.  Four 
hundred,  at  least,  perished. 

Mr.  Cqbbett  has  been  cast  in  an  iu;tio>L 
for  damages,  brought  against  him  by 
Mr.  Wri^t,  who  had  fonnerl^  been  cOb« 
nected  with  him  as  his  publuher.  The 
action  was  for  slander  attired  Ifpn^t  Mr, 
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Wzi^*s  dMOBeter,  in  the  Polidcal  Regb- 
ter.  Mr.  CaM>ett  defended  himself ;  spoke 
h^falv  of  bb  own  unttupecting  nature^ 
and  tne  Jury  showed  their  sense  of  his  de- 
ftnce  \j  giving  a  verdict  of  10002.  da- 
mages against  him.  This  has  renewed  his 
Inttaniess  against  Sb  Francis  Burdett 

A  most  extraordinary  fad  has  transpired, 
srciining  to  involve  the  diaracter  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Accum,  the  well  known  chemist, 
whose  work  on  tfie  adulteration  of  articles 
of  food  has  made  so  moch  noise.  The 
account  is  thus  given  in  the  public  prints ; 
but  as,  from  die  nature  of  the  examination, 
it  may  be  considered  an  ex  parte  statement, 
we  rdy  on  it  diat  Mr.  Accum  will  be  en- 
abled to  place  the  affiur  in  a  different  light. 
Mr.  Accum  has  long  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemade-street ; 
many  of  the  books  there  had  for  some  years 
past  been  fiiund  in  a  mutilated  state ;  and 
diis  evil  sefming  to  spread  in  the  library, 
Mr.  Scarle,  uiSer  librarian,  made  a  re- 
presentation on  the  subject  to  the  mana- 
gers, intimating  his  suspicion  thai  Mr.  Ac- 
cum was  the  offender.  They  were  lodi  to 
believe  such  a  thing  of  a  gentleman  of  his 


reputation.  The  other  day  Mr.  Accuza 
entered  the  library  at  his  usual  hour,'  b^ 
tween  five  and  seven  o'clock.  Though  Mi; 
Searle,  who  was  on  the  alert,  could  not  sii 
exactly  his  proceedings,  a  pile  of  hooka 
being  interposed  between  them,  he  states 
that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  4. 
had  torn  out  some  leaves  ftom  Nicholson*! 
JoumaL  An  implication  was  made  to 
Bow-etreet,  and  a  warrant  granted  to  sordi 
the  house.  A  g^reat  numtor  of  torn  leaves 
were  found,  which  oon^ponded  with  the 
defidend^  of  the  books  in  the  Institution. 
The  prisoner  maintained  that  the  leaves 
belonged  to  books  his  own  property :  but 
&iled  to  make  this  out  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  Magistrate.  Mr.  Bimie  observed,  that, 
however  valuable  the  books  might  be  from 
which  the  leaves  had  been  taken,  yet  the 
leaves  separated  from  them  were  only  waste 
paper.  If  they  had  weighed  a  pound,  he 
would  "have  committed  the  prisoner  for  the 
value  of  a  pound  of  waste  pu>er ;  but  as 
that  was  not  the  case,  he  discharged  him. 
The  managers  of  the  Institution  might  bring 
their  action. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

iLondoHj  December  22.) 


One  year  having  now  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  our  labours,  it  mi^t 
perhaps  be  expected  that  we  should  enter 
on  a  general  review  of  the  comparative 
atate  m  British  commerce  at  the  close  of 
Ae  years  1819  and  1820.  But  besides 
that  such  a  review,  to  be  of  any  general 
interest,  would  necessarily  extend  to  a 
length  ntr  exceeding  the  just  limits  of  this 
department  of  our  Journal,  it  would  be,  in 
a  great  degree,  superfluous  to  our  readers, 
who  have,  we  trust,  found  in  our  monthly  re- 
ports, an  accurate  and  impartial  statement 
fit  the  most  important  features  of  our  com- 
merce, and  a  constant  endeavour  to  exe- 
cute, in  every  particular,  the  plan  which 
we  originally  proposed.  Of  the  new  com- 
mercial regulations  of  foreign  countries,  af- 
fecting the  commerce  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  and  ^iriiich  we  have  successively  no- 
ticed, the  most  important  appears  to  be  the 
new  Tariff  decreed  by  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
From  the  sentiments  avowedly  entertained 
by  the  ministers.,  we  had  hoped  the  intro- 
duction of  a  liberal  system.  Whether  the 
plan  of  rigorous  prohibition,  or  of  duties  so 
ni^  as  iieariy  to  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
wQl  have  die  effisct  intended  of  excluding 
foreign  goods,  and  encouraging  the  na- 
tional manufactures ;  or  whether  these  are 
in  a  conditkta  to  supply  the  whole  con- 
sumption  of  the  nation,  are  questions  which 


experience  must  decide ;  but  according  to 
the  ideas  generally  entertained  of  the  state 
of  manufoctures  in  Spain,  the  second  ques* 
tion  would  be  decided  in  the  negative. 
The  deficiency  will,  therefbre,  be  supplied 
by  contraband;  and  how  little  the  most 
rigorous  prohibition,  combined  with  the 
most  vigilant  and  expensive  system  of  sur- 
veillance, can  prevent  contraband,  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  our  article  ^'  Sweden  '* 
in  this  month^s  foreign  commercial  report^ 
where  we  shall  quote  some  very  strudng 
facts  respecting  dat  kingdom.  The  revo^- 
lution  in  Portugal  is  too  recent  to  have  pro- 
duced any  great  commercial  changes ;  and 
the  newly-modeUed  government  of  Naples, 
having  its  attention  occupied  bv  the  trour 
bles  in  Sicily,  and  the  apprehensions  <i 
foreign  invasion,  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
pay  mudi  regard  to  commercial  concerns. 
In  Germany,  the  Southern  States  which 
propose  to  form  a  joint  commercial  arrange- 
ment, have .  sent  their  deputies  to  Darm- 
stadt, for  the  purpose  of  negodating  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  result  nro- 
mises  to  be  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the 
German  manu&cturers  and  merchants,  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  done ;  nor  has  the 
German  Diet  taken  any  decisive  steps  re- 
specting the  trade  and  manufacture  of  the 
Confederation. 
In  our  home  markets,  we  regret  to  be 


las 

oUiged  to  notice  this  month  a  ?ery  cooai- 
'  flerable  depression  in  the  prices  of  some  of 
0ie  most  important  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
'jl^ce,  occasioned  not  so  much  by  the  season 
it  the  year,  as  by  the  unexpected  failure  of 
'  iome  great  houses  in  that  line,  which  has 
spread  consternation,  or  made  the  holders 
'  anxious  to  sell  for  money,  at  a  considerate 
ttducdon  of  the  prices. 

Cqffbc, — The  market,  after  remtdning  in 
an  uncertain  and  declining  state  for  above 
»  fortnight  after  the  date  of  our  preceding 
Mport,  fell  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
week  from  6#.  to  7*«  per  cwt  This  week 
Ibere  have  been  only  two  inconsiderable 
'.public  sales,  and  the  prices  may  be  stated 
BHich  the  same  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
week;  there  seems,  however,  a  greater 
inclination  to  purchase,  especially  St.  Do- 
■lingo:  the  last  price  reaUzed  was  liSi. 
"but  there  are  now  few  sellers  imder  120#. 

Sugar. — Though  the  depression  in  the 
prices  has  not  been  quite  so  considerable  as 
m  coffee,  yet  the  alarm  among  the  West 
.lactia  merdiants,  since  the  late  failures, 
and  the  consequences  of  many  persons 
being  indirectly  involved  in  money  trans- 
actions, had  the  effect  of  occasioning  a  dull 
market:  some  large  holders  appeued  de- 
tomined  to  force  sales  either  from  choice 
•r  by  way  of  precaution,  to  be  prepared 
with  money  in  case  of  emergency.  Hence 
luge  parcels  have  been  disposed  of  on 
lower  terms;  and  though  there  are  still 
jrardiasers  of  refined  for  the  spring  deli- 
VBty,  they  will  not  come  forward  unless 
jpncels  are  offered  below  the  market  cur- 

Average  prices  of  Raw  Sugar  by  Gazette. 

JVbv.  25 34#.  7d. 

Dec,     2 35#.  2d, 

9 34*.  bid, 

16 34#.  lOd, 

23 34*.  8Jrf. 

CottoiL — The  market  has  been  in  a  de- 
Mised  state  the  whole  month.  The  sales 
Alt  have  been  effected  have  been  chiefly 
1^  exportation.  At  Liverpool,  considera- 
te business  has  been  doing  in  cotton,  but 
it  prices  exceedingly  low.  The  sales  in 
fhre  weeks,  from  the  18th  November  to 
<he  26th  December,  were  42,490  bags. 
*^e  arrivals  during  the  same  period,  27,029 
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Tea, — At  the  India  sale,  Boheas  sold 
td,  to  1^^.  higher  than  at  the  preceding 
mSt,  Congo,  common  id,  lower;  mid- 
9Kng  and  fine  Congo  at  nearly  the  same 
late.  Twankay,  IJrf.  higher.  Hyson, 
SfiL  and  Gunpowder,  Sd,  below  the  prices 
sC  last  sale. 

Spices, — The  East  India  Company  has 
iedlared  for  sale  on  the  12th  February, — 

Cinnamon 130,000  lbs. 

Cloves    31,000  Ibfc 

Nutmegs  100,000  lbs. 


Mace 34,000  Ibi.- 

Oil  of  Mace 1,000  Um. 

Saltpetre    1,000  tons 

The  demand  for  pepper  has  increased, 
there  being  no  Company*s  pepper  declared. 
Cloves  are  also  more  m  request,  as  the 
quantity  is  not  only  Very  small,  but,  as 
report  sajrs,  the  wfatde  of  the  Company^s 
stock  in  England.  The  quantity  usuallj 
declared  in  former  yean  has  been 
100,000  lbs.,  bitterly  50,000  lbs.,  and  now 
only  31,000  lbs. 

Indigo, — There  is  every  appearance  of  im. 
provement  in  the  prices  of,  and  the  demand 
for,  Indigo  ;  the  quantity  at  present  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  East  India  Compangr 
.  '^  stated  to  be  inconsiderable ;  and  if  « 
sale  should  be  declared,  it  is  expected  to 
be  a  very  small  one.  The  purchaaes  made 
at  last  sale  bear  a  premium  of  8d.  per  lb., 
and  some  holders  even  ask  1*. 

Fruit. — The  arrivals  of  ftuit  diuiii^ 
the  last  two  weeks  are  extensive  beyond 
all  precedent ;  the  Quality  in  general  un- 
commonly  fine :  ana  thou^  the  demand 
is  very  great,  the  supply  seems  too  modi 
for  the  market:  prices  are  low,  and  hoUeBS 
anxious  to  effect  sales.  Figs  seem  to  be  of 
inferior  quality  this  jrear. 

/{urn.  Brandy^  and  Hollands,  —  The 
demand  for  rum  has  been  very  languid 
lately,  and  prfces  declining.  Brandy  has 
fluctuated,  but  the  prices  have  been  con- 
stantly low,  and  the  best  Cognac  may  now 
be  had  at  3«.  Qd,  Geneva  has  lenoained 
without  variati(Hi. 

Com.— Though  the  ports,  as  we  stated 
last  month,  are  shut  against  all  importatkii, 
the  prices  have  in  general  continued  to 
decline,  and  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  our  opinion,  that  the  ports  wffl 
not  be  open  for  tnese  twelvemonths  to  opma. 
We  understand  that  considerable  quantities 
of  oats  have  been  exported  to  Hambui]^ 
France,  and  other  parts. 


FoREiox  Commerce. 

The  Leipzig  Michaehui*  Fah-. 

Leipzig^  December  3. — Our  Michad- 
mos  Fair  has  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished that  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
We  had  reason  to  anticipate  this,  because 
we  had  news  that  the  great  Russian  fair  at 
Novogrod  had  been  uncommonly  brilliant^ 
and  tlie  magazines  there  nearly  cleared  bj 
large  purchases  for  China  and  ^f^'-  * 
great  many  Russians,  Poles,  and  Oredks, 
had  therefore  come  to  Leipzig,  to  make 
new  purchases.  The  Polish  Jews  were  die 
most  numerous.  The  goods  most  in  re* 
quest  were  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
and  iron ;  also  wooUen  cloths  and  linens. 
Many  great  houses  dealing  in  these  aiticks 
sdd  thdr  whole  stock,  and  received  laige 
orders.    One  house  from  Glasgow  sold  to 


imia 
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Ae  amoont  of  200,000  dollars,  and  could 
have  sold  for  120,000  dollars  more,  if  it 
would  hare  given  credit  A  single  manu- 
fiKtuzer  from  Iserlohe  sold  60  cwt.  of  nee- 
diea,  and  might  have  sold  as  many  more. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  yam  was  immense, 
and  large  sums  were  lost  upon  it,  as  it  was 
lot  dewer  dian  Ae  raw  cotton  itself;  riz. 
NoL  4,  whi^,  during  the  oontinerilal  sys- 
tem, was  6  riz  dollars  per  lb.,  was  now  \b^ 
Grascfaen.  (24  to  a  rix  dollar.)  Cotton 
kaeif  was  a  mere  drug,  on  account  of  the 
t  sale  advertised  at  the  India  House  in 


sreats 
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There  were  French  silk  goods  to  the 
amount  of  1^000,000  francs,  and  on  the 
whole  goods  to  die  value  of  22,000,000 
doUan  (neariy  4,000,000  sterling)  at  the 
fidr,  exclusive  dt  jewellery  and  Hjoutaie. 
There  were  in  fiict  few  manufactures  that 
did  not  find  an  extensive  sale ;  especially 
wvMJlen  artides,  as  Merinos,  bombazines, 
cachemires,  Ai.  The  printed  oaDiooes 
were  not  quite  so  suocessfuL  /»  ikU  ar^ 
tick  the  BngUsh  brought  nothing  new, 
tmd  were  therefore  quite  •  ecHpfed  by  the 
French,  Saxon,  Berlin,  and  Swiss  numu^ 
Jh^turrfiF.  Tlic  English  gncnU  were,  how- 
ercT,  in  immeii^  quaatiti(7s,  which  tended 
to  dq]i-c«i  th«  pitcc^  Tfic  Ibie  cloths  of 
AiX'Ia'Ch&pdle,  $cdan^  Vn^rviers,  &c  &c 
were  much  in  di;mjmd.«  <:hii^Ay  for  Russia. 
Ordinary  German  dDth»  ii]ju>  sold  welL 
A  Frenchmoti  tea^AH^  in  England  brought 
70  OF  ^  Mm  of  Englbh  cloths,  kersey- 
meres and  c&luiij^'k^i^  iind  bartered  the 
whole  with  Jcw%,  for  Iloheniian  and  Saxon 
wool,  tkbf>nt  2 WO  cwt.  The  flannd  and 
woollen  nianufiwrtvircri  of  Halle,  Potsdam, 
&c^  h^  A  good  Mr^  but  isilk  (^Dods  a  most 
bHtliaCLt  one  ;  ^peduJly  ihmti  who  brought 
aitide«  oUculat^  fot  tin;  East  Many 
Wtij^ua  Ictsds  of  nlk  gixid-j  were  sent  for, 
by  extra  po»>t^  during  th^  fair,  all  the  ware- 
houAe«  being  cleared.  English  laces  had 
a  prtxligiouii  sole,  ti>  the  great  injury  of 
the  S&}(nn  iace  monufaeturers^^  who  cannot 
*en  so  low  a^  the  EnglwTu  who  employ 
nmehinefy.  The  Bobemijm  glass  manu- 
fscturen,  wha  hiiTc  of  laic  years  carried 
their  manufaetDTe^  to  n  high  degree  of 
perfe^an^  were  rery  sm^cL^^ful.  Leather 
yfaA  one  of  the  artielcH  mmi  sought,  espe- 
dolly  sole  Uathcr  fmm  Aix«Ia-Chapelle, 
Mahnedy,  and  Matistricht.  The  price  of 
this  ardde  b  very  bigh^  heeause  Buenos 
Ayrcs  hides  ait  »ciU'i:e  in  Kngland,  Hol- 
Und^  and  the  Han^entic  dtifH.  The  linen 
and  damask  manafaetiireT?  cif  Silesia,  Lu- 
na tia,  and  Bi^^lefclil^  did  ii  great  deal  of 
busines«^  e«pcdatly  ihme  of  Bielefeld, 
whose  goods  wer«  much  in  demand  by  the 


Russians.  The  Silesiaos  have  received 
large  orders  from  Bremen  and  Uambur^b* 
The  Greeks  purchased  large  quantities  of 
furs;  the  French  hareskins  and  bristles* 
The  Nuremberg  toy  and  hardware  maim- 
£scturers  were  satisfied.  It  is  many  ye«a 
since  so  nmch  wool  has  been  sold  siaA 
exchanged :  the  fine  wool  was  soon  tM.  9 
middling  was  likewise  much  in  demand^ 
especially  for  the  Netherlands.  All  lim 
wool  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  the  conntfi 
of  Barby,  has  since  been  bought  up :  ihm 
price  has  every  where  risen  considerably*. 
There  was  but  little  demand  fbr  indig% 
and  cochmeal  woods.  We  have  not 
had  fbr  many  years  so  bad  a  fair  fot  eoBhm 
and  sugar. 

Sweden, — In  the  most  valuable  wofi^ 
'^  Essay  on  the  Statistics  of  Sweden,"  bjr 
Mr.  P.  A.Oranberg,  we  found  the  foUowibg 
data  respecting  the  proportion  between  lbs 
quantity  of  fine  manu&ctured  goods,  mad» 
in  the  country  and  diat  annually  ooo* 
sumed.  ^'  In  1814  the  fine  and  nuddling 
doth  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  wis 
183,000  ells,  of  coarse,  124,000.  If  w» 
divide  die  first  quantity  among  the  140,0M 
respectable  families,  Uiere  will  be  hardlj 
a  pair  of  breeches  for  each  member  of  a 
family;  for  the  wife  and  children  nothing* 
In  1813,  there  were  664,588  women  who* 
took  out  licences  to  wear  silks.  Our  owb 
manufactories  produced  82,000  ells,  mak* 
ing  about  three  inches  for  each  of  those 
women ;  but  for  the  men  nothing.  Who* 
ever  pleases  may  divide  the  seventy-eight 
ells  or  lace-net,  mat  were  made,  among  thg 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  11,000  person! 
of  rank  in  the  capital,  few  of  whom,  wt 
presume,  will  daim  their  share.  The  in« 
ference  from  these  data  is  obvious.  Due 
manufsctories  pretend  to  furnish  us  willi 
all  we  want;  we  see  here  how  fiir  th^i" 
succeed.  It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  or 
goods  which  a  nation  rcqidres  is  procured 
m  spite  of  the  most  rigorous  prolnbitions^ 
and  that  such  prohibitions  do  not  prevent 
importation,  but  only  deprive  the  state  of 
the  revenue  it  might  derive  from  a  duty  on 
the  goods,  deteriorate  the  moral  charactfec 
of  the  nation  by  leading  to  the  commissioa 
of  artificial  crimes,  and  in  the  end  do  not 
even  give  the  national  manufacturers  the 
intended  advantage  of  maintaining  a  coqx- 
petition  with  foreigners,  since  a  smuggled 
artide  is  generally  cheaper  than  one  that 
has  paid  a  duty." 

The  commercial  notices  fWmi  various 
foreign  places  are  of  so  little  importance  at 
this  time  that  we  have  omitted  them  fbr 
the  sake  of  the  account  of  the  Leipzig  fdr» 
and  the  above  artide  from  Sweden. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


The  weadier  Tcnuumng  mOd  and  open 
llts  afibided  particuUr  fiiolity  for  the  ope- 
mions  of  dm  fOMon.  The  wheats  have 
been  wdl  got  in,  are  up,  and  look  uncom- 
moolfhea&iv  and  strong,  some  indeed,  pa- 
haps  are  too  hixoziant,  but  the  excess  will 
not  be  long  nnchedted  by  frost  The  drill 
■ystem  is  extending  its  circle  very  npi^9 
tfid  Mr.  Goke*8  computation  of  its  difiu- 
vflo,  at  die  rate  of  a  mile  in  diameter  year- 
ly, is  now  very  largely  augmented,  so  mudi 
■0  indeed  as  soon  to  promise  the  extinction 
of  the  former  practice.  The  autumnal 
ploug^bing  has  also  been  advantageously 
done,  the  soil  being  sufficiently  moistened, 
yet  suffidendy  sound.  The  supply  of  wheat 
and  of  bailey  is  large  in  the  market ;  but 
Ihe  evil  to  the  farmer  is  felt  in  the  buyers 
reAuing  to  purchase  die  inferior  qualides, 
whidi  constitute  a  veiy  large  proportion  of 
the  wheat  crop,  even  at  the  most  reduced 
prices.  Barley  is  in  additional  consump- 
tion owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  turnips, 


which,  however,  in  some  oonntries  (Kent 
in  particular)  are  better  than  was  rme- 
sented.  Lean  stock  of  aU  kinds  is  low. 
Pigs,  of  which  the  breed  in  En^and  baa 
heea  latdy,  it  appears,  much  neglected 
and  reduced,  have  been  attacked  fa^  a  fa- 


tal disease    in  many  pUoes.     The   lean 

nearlv  sustain  their  value,  wl 

are  depredated.     The  straw  for  the 


dering  yard  is  in  great  plenty.  Not 
the  leut  feature  of  the  agricultural  case 
is  the  cessation  of  empkyyment,  from  wfaidi 
cause  the  labourer  is  constrained  to  wan- 
der  about  in  unsuccessful  and  hopeless 
research,  pauperism  is  increasing,  and  the 
poor*s  rate  must  experience  a  heavy  addi- 
tion. Some  of  the  reports,  we  observe,  attri- 
bute to  this  cause  the  various  robberies,  with 
which  the  provinces  appear  to  be  far  more 
harrassed  than  at  any  former  period.  It  ia 
impossible,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the  oom- 
plamts,  whidi  farmers  now  make,  by  any 
language. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


The  Rev.  C.  Benson  is  preparing  for 
pnblication.  Twenty  Discourses,  preached 
I>efbre  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1820,  being  the  first  Course  of  Sermons 
delivered  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the 
Hev.  John  Uulse. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Series  of 
Questions  and  Answers  in  die  practice  of 
iniysic.  Materia  Medica,  &c  written  for 
the  Use  of  Gendemen  preparing  for  their 
Examination  at  Apothecanes*  UiJL  By 
C.  M.  Syder,  Surgeon. 

The  Travels  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  &c  during 
die  Years  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820,  wiU 
soon  appear. 

A  new  Romance,  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Porter,  entided  the  Village  of 
Hariendorpt,  in  three  vols,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Rev.  James  Townley,  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  Bibliographia  Sacra ; 
or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Literary  and 
Ecclesiastic  Hintory  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  diree  vols.  8vo.  widi  plates. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing by  subscription,  a  New  Choral 
Book  for  the  Use  of  the  Established 
Church,  containing  a  selection  of  the  most 
valuable  compositions  for  that  service. 
The  arrangements  of  the  times  will  be 
after  the  German  style,  with  a  figured  bass 
for  the  organ. 


The  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Author  of  the 
Hors  Britannics,  in  2  vols,  is  arranging 
materials  for  aSupplemental  Volume,  irai<£ 
will  contain  a  translation  of  the  Welsh 
Historical  Triads,  with  two  Essajrs,  pre- 
sented to  the  Cambrian  Society. 

A  Work,  to  be  entided  the  Second  Ad- 
vent, or  Glorious  Epiphany  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fry, 
Author  of  Lectures  on  the  Romana,  is 
preparing  for  the  press. 

Speedilv  will  be  published,  a  History  of 
the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  1.  to  the  Restoration.  By  Geocge 
Brodie,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  a  Alap  of  the  Constellations,  in 
two  large  sheets,  accompanied  by  a  Me- 
moir. 

A  General  History  of  the  House  of 
Gudph,  or  Royal  Family  of  England,  from 
the  first  Record  of  the  name,  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  I.  will  appear  shordy. 

Shordy  will  be  published,  the  Prindples 
of  Foreign  Medicine,  explain^l,  illustrat- 
ed,  and  applied  to  Bntish  Practice.  By 
J.  G.  Smith,  MD. 

Hi^piness,  a  Tale,  for  the  Grave  and 
die  Gay,  will  shordy  be  published. 

Doctor  Ramsbottom  has  neariy  ready. 
Practical  Observations  on  Midwifeiy,  with 
a  Selection  of  Cases. 


Wofki  h^  piMtML 
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Mr.  Wolatenholme  Ptrr  is  about  to 
jnlbHUtt  tiie  Philoaophf  of  Pakting. 

Shortly  will  be  pabliahed,  by  the  Rer. 
J.  B.  Somner,  a  vohime  of  Sermons  on 
the  Christian  Faith. 

Machin,  or  die  Disooverj  of  BfiadeiiA,  a 
Ptem,  by  James  Biid,  Author  of  '*  The 
Vakof  Slangden,**  is psqfMging  for  publi- 


Oltfcr  Cromwell,    and  his  Times,  by 
Thomas  Cromwell,  is  in  the  Press. 


•  t1ieCsk*sPaiaaise,aFoem.    I 
Banim. 

A'  Memofar  of  the  Opcntions  of  the 
British.  Army  in  Incus,  during  the 
Mahratta  War  of  1817,  1818,  1819, 
with  Maps  and  Phms,  by  lieut.-CoL 
Blacker,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Dr.  >AyTe  is  printing  a  New  Editioa, 
with  Additions,  of  his  Practical  Obscnra. 
tions  on  Disorders  of  die  liTsr. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


AiMpAiUty  ArchiUcUtre^  Attnmomy^  and 
Fine  Arts. 

Flans,  Elevations,  Sections,  &c.  of  die 
Tacmer  LMnatic  Aajlum,  latdy  erected  at 
Wa&efidd.  By  Watson  and  Pritchett,  of 
iToik,  med.  foUo,  2L  \2t,  6d.  royal  folio, 
SJLSt. 

Obsenratioos  on  the  Construcdon  and 
fitting  up  of  Meeting  Houses  for  Public 
Wonm^  with  Plans,  dtc. ;  including  one 
Jately  erected  in  die  City  of  Yoric  By 
WUHsm  Alexander,  4to.  9». 

Views  in  Ceykm,  a  Series  of  Six  En- 
^^mringh  highly  finished  in  Colours,  Blus- 
tradve  of  Cand^  Scenery,  Costume,  &c 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Henry  Aiken.  PUites  Cdoured,  folio, 
Jfo.  1.  2t  2«. 

lUustzations  of  die  Monastery,  Engrared 
hy  C  Heath,  from  Drawings  by  R.  Wes- 
tdl,  R.  A.  12mo.  9s.  ed,,  8vo.  I2t.  6^, 
4to.  proofs,  R  4<.,  imperial  4to.  India 
prooA,  U  lOf. 

Biography, 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Nicholas  Poussin. 
By  Maria  Graham,  8vo.  Portrait,  10«.  ed. 

Edueaiioiu 

The  Sdendfic  Monitor;  or.  Sequel  to 
tihe  Scholars*  Remembrancer.  By.  M. 
Seaman,  12mo.  2i.  6d.  half-bound. 

Selectioos  of  Oassic  Italian  Poetry  from 
die  Works  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  &c  for  die 
Use  of  Stndeots  in  the  Italian  Language. 
By  T.  B.  DeflTerrarL  Two  Vols.  12mo. 
ISs.  boards. 

Conversations  on  English  Grammar,  in 
»  Series  of  Familiar  and  Entertaining 
Bialoffues  between  a  Modier  and  her 
Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Williams,  12mo.  half- 
boond. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq. 
MP.  on  certain  CUuses  in  the  Education 
Bills,  now  before  Parliament  By  S.  But- 
Ur,  DD.  FAS.  8to.  It.  6rf. 


Germs  of  Thought ;  or.  Rudiments  of 
Knowledge:  intended  to  Promote  the  Men^ 
tal  and  Relu^ious  Improvement  of  Youth. 
By  Thomas  Wood,  ]2mo.  3#.  6d. 

History'*  i 

The  History  of  the  Rebellion  m  1745 
and  1746,  with  Portraits  of  both  the  Pre- 
tenders.  By  the  ChevaUer  de  Johnstone. 
TransUted  ftom  the  French  MS.  4to. 
2L2t. 

A  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and 
Religion  of  the  Hindoos :  including  a  Mi- 
nute Description  of  their  Manners  and 
Customs.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  Voir. 
in.  and  IV.  \l  2t. 

Pictures,  Historical  and  Biographical, 
drawn  from  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
History.  By  John  Gait,  Esq.  3  Vols; 
Foolscap,  14«. 

A  Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  Vene- 
zuela, in  South  America,  in  1819  and 
1820 ;  with  Observations  on  the  Country 
and  People— H>n  its  Republican  Govern- 
ment, and  Leading  Members.  By  G.  L. 
Chesterton,  8vo.  7'*  ^ 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Ar- 
magh, for  a  Period  of  1373  years ;  com- 
prising a  considerable  Portion  of  die  Ge- 
neral Historv  of  Ireland,  and  a  Refotation 
of  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Ledwich  respecting 
the  Non-existence  of  St  Patrick.  By 
James  Stuart,  AB.  8vo.  widi  Pktes,  18f. 
Boards. 

Law, 

Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Evidence, 
and  their  Application  to  Subjects  of  Judi* 
rial  Inquiry.  By  James  Glassford,  8vo. 
18#.  Boards. 

Hbtory  of  the  Juridical  System  of  Ben- 
gal   Royal  8vo.  8«.  6d. 

Medicine^  Surgery,  and  Phytiohgy, 

A  System  of  Chemistry,  in  four  vols. 
8vo.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  MD.  Regius 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 


no 


WMts  kMjf  jmblUud. 
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_  r,  &&  4be.    Sixth  BdUiob,  re^aed 
and  a>rrected  throughout     Piice  31.  bcb. 

A  Diflsettatioii  on  the  Tieatment  of 
Ifarhid  Local  Affections  of  the  Nervea. 
Bjr  Joseph  Swan.  8vo.  10#.  6d. 
.  An  Essay  on  the  Dragnosis,  between 
Eiys^elus,  Phlegmon,  and  Erythema.  By 
George  Hume  Weatheifaead,  MD.  8yo.  4s. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  of  Physidans  of  London,  1809,  lite- 
tally  translated.  By  Geo.  Fred.  Collier, 
Surgeon.  8to.  lOs.  6d, 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  its  Appli- 
cation, to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Na- 
ture, &c  By  James  Millar,  MD.  8vo.  12/. 

Sound  Mind,  or,  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History,  and  Ph3r8iology  of  the 
Human  Intellect    By  J.  Haslam,  8vo.  7«* 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  4he 
Eye.    By  John  Vetch,  MD.  8vo.  10/.  dd. 

MUcellaneouM. 

A  Treatise  on  Mildew,  and  the  Culti- 
▼ation  of  Wheat,  indudW  many  Agri- 
cultural Hints.   By  Frands  Blaikie,  1/.  6<^ 

A  Description  of  a  New  Agricultural 
Implement,  which,  by  the  Power  of  One 
Horse,  performs  a  variety  of  Operations  in 
lyUltivation,  at  the  rate  of  three  acres 
par  day.    By  Mi^or-Oen.  Alex.  Beatson. 

^  ^  Catalogue  of  a  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tien  of  Books,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  with 
«  collection  of  Rare  Prints.  By  John 
Heaton  of  Leeds.  1/.  M, 

Observations  on  the  Pditical,  Moral, 
and  Religious  State  of  the  Civilized  World, 
in  the  b%inning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen^ 
tury.    By  H.  G.  McNab,  MD.  2/.  64. 

History  of  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Marquess  Luchessim. 
By  J.  D.  Dwyer.  8vo.  12/. 

The  Trial  of  the  Queen,  with  numerous 
Portraits.  Two  vols.  8vo.  14/. 
^  The  Botanical  Cultivator,  or.  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Management  of  Plants  culti- 
vated in  the  Hot  Houses  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Robt  Sweet,  FLS.  8vo.  10/.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Books  for  1821,  containing 
Tarious  Classics  and  other  Literature.  By 
J.  Hayes.  2/.  M, 

The  Authentic  and  Intelligible  Alma- 
nack, or,  Annual  Abstract  of  Celestial 
Lore ;  calculated  from  the  Era  of  Human 
Redemption,  for  1821.  From  the  MS.  of 
Sir  Wfflon  Lilly  Brachm,  KTR.  Huma- 
mat    8vo.  3/.  &;. 

Grisenthwaite's  New  Theorr  of  Agri- 
ovdture,  in  which  the  Nature  of  S^,  &c. 
la  explained.  By  J.  C  Curwen,  Esq., 
HP.8V0.6/.  ^ 

View  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
irtth  Observations  on  theur  Cultivation, 
«Aqp«ed  to  the  Present  State  of  this  Conn- 


A  Wild  Goose  Chaoe,  a  Farce.  By  ft 
Jameson,  Esq.  2/. 

Wallace,  a  Teagedy.  By  &  £.  WaU 
ker,  Esq.  2/. 

John  ChurduU,  Duke  of  Maifbonm^ 
an  Historical  Play  in  Five  Acts.  2/. 

The  Fair  Witch  of  Glaa,  a  NovdL 
Three  vols.  12mo.  \l  4/. 

Mary  De  Courtenay,  a  Novd,  from  the 
Frendi  of  the  Countess  D  "  *  *  Iftnaw 

The  Earthquake,  a  Tale.  By  the  An* 
thor  of  the  Ayrshire  licgatees.  Three 
vols.  12mo.  R  1/. 

The  Only  Child,  or  Portia  Bellcodcn. 
7/*  6d.  boaids. 

Anston  Park,  a  Tale.  ]2mo.  6/. 

The  Lady  and  the  Devil,  a  Muacal 
Drama.    By  William  Diamond,  Esq.  2c» 

Eleanor,  or  the  Spectre  of  St  Michael*% 
a  Novel.  By  Miss  C.  D.  Haynsa.  FKf« 
vohu  U  7*  6rf. 

Feuds  of  Luna  Perolli,  a  Novd.  F<Mr 
vols.  R  2/. 

Poetry. 

Poems.  By  Benuurd  Barton,  fltirnnl 
Edition,  with  Additioiis.  Foolscsp.  Ta. 

Poems :  oontaining  the  Indian  and  Li» 
zarus.    Foolsom.   8vo.  3/.  8d.  boaida. 

The  Haip  or  the  Desert :  flnftt^tntag  this 
Battle  of  AJgien ;  widi  odier  Plecea.  % 
Ishmad  Fits-Adam.    6/.  fUU 

The  Luckless  Drave ;  and  other  Poen0| 
with  Anecdotes  of  the  Witdm  Oi  Bait 
Lothian.    2/.  6i<. 

The  OutUw  of  Taurus;  a  Poem:  fe 
which  are  added.  Scenes  from  So^iodes. 
By  T.  Dale,  of  Cambridge.    8vo.    5/.  <ML 

Hofer;  and  other  Poems.  By  Chaiilt 
Edwards.     12mo.    4/. 

Echoism ;  a  Poem.     8vo.     ^$, 

Poems.  By  Thomas  Gent  Fodscap 
8vo.    5/. 

Odes  and  odier  Poems.  By  Httry 
Neele.    Foolscap  8vo.    7/. 

The  Monarchy  of  the  Bees ;  a  Poem  ; 
with  Notes.    18mo.    2/.  6d. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Prosody  in  Seaidl  of 
die  Picturesque.    8vo.    No.  L    2/.  6<{. 

Amarynthus  the  Nympholept:  wiA 
other  Poems.    Foolscap  8vo»    19,94. 

Desultory  Thou^ts  in  London ;  Tilde 
and  Gisippus;  with  other  Poems.  9$ 
Charles  Lloyd.    12mo.  7/.  8^ 

Theology. 

Discourses  on  the  Application  of  Chril* 
tianity  to  the  Cmnmerdal  and  Or^nalfr 
Affiurs  of  life.  By  Th(»nas  Chahnfi% 
DD.  8vo.  8/.  boards. 

Letters  to  a  Youna  Clergyman.  By 
Strahenson  M'Gill,  DD.    6*.  boards. 

Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mrerial 
By  J.  Pye  Smith,  DD.  Vols.  XL  aniOCt 
8V0.U 
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Oft  Evfl :  an  Asibe  Scrbod  s  preaflhed 
KMcfa  2a,  1820,  at  Kingstoti  upon  ThuMS. 
By  the  Rev.  L.  W.  EOiot,  A.  M.  1#.  6d. 
"  Oil  a  Future  Judgment :  an  Anbe  Ser- 
BKn;  preached  August  3,  1820,  at  the 
tUtf  Trinity  Ghuidi,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
By  the  same  Author.    8vo.   1#.  6d, 

The  Churdi  and  the  Clergy ;  exhibiting 
the  Obligations  of  Society,  &c  By  G.  £. 
Shuttleworth.    Svo.    8s. 

Sermon  intended  to  have  been  preached 
before  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  St. 
Faults  Cathedral,  Not.  29,  1820.  By 
Henry  Bathurst,  DD.  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich.   8vo.    U, 

««  Go  and  Sin  no  more  :**  a  Sermon* 
By  the  Rev,  J.  Hodgson.  8vo.   6d, 

Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
vinitT  of  Oxford,  in  1820,  at  the  Bamp- 
tatk  Lecture.  By  Qodfrey  Fausset,  MA. 
Hvow  10.8^ 

First  Lessons  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Service.    8vo.    2s.  6d, 

Reflections  on  Mr.  Wallas  History  of 
Infimt  Baptism.     By  John   Gbde.     8vo. 

i9s.es, 

Hebrew  Ftaller  of  Nanderhoogt    12mo. 
Sermoos.  By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Bret- 


liikd;  with  liif  Life  preftoed.  2  tOk 
avo.ii: 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Pariifai 
Chureh  of  CSiippenham,  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  28,  1820.  By  the  Rev.  Henry,  AMI 
8vo.  l's,6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Pariah 
Church  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  Dee. 
3,  1820.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  AM. 
8vo.    U,  ed. 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Topography, 

Classical  Excursion  fScom  Rome  to  Ar. 
pino,  comprising  Dissertations  on  the  Po» 
nticii  Conduct  observed  by  Cicero  on  his 
Villas  and  Monuments.  By  Charles  KeU 
salL     \2s. 

lUyria  and  Dahnatia ;  being  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Ac,  of  thdr 
Inhabitants.  2  Vols.  ]2mo.  with  En- 
gravings.    12«. 

A  Treatise  on  Topography,  in  which 
the  Science  and  Practical  Detail  of  Trig». 
nometrical  Surveying  are  explained,  &e» 
2  Vols.   8vo.    U6f. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  New  Brw 
tain,  a  Country  in  the  vast  Plain  of  iStm 
Missouri ;  with  an  Account  of  their  Lawi^ 
Customs,  &c    By  Mr.  Ellis.    8vo.    9iu 


NEW  PATENTS. 


Robcft  Frith,  of  Sallord,  Lancashire,  fur 
improvemetitt  in  dyings  and  printing  vari- 
ous  cototirtT  iMJ  u  to  make  the  ^mme  pcrma- 
nent  or  fasi  oo  <!otU)ns,  linens^  nUksy  nia- 
hair,  Tor&ted,  and  ^roollcns^  «traw^  ^^^pi 
and  LegJiam*— OcL  0th* 

WULniii  Harvey,  ©f  Bclper,  Derbyshiiei 
fttt-  improYeTnents  In  nupcs  and  halu  by  ma* 
chinery  ;  and  abo  impmvemenu  m  tJic  sajd 
machinery » — Oct  I2tlk, 

Richard  Witty,  of  Sculuoatf^,  Vnrkshirt:, 
Ait  llnpKMrcrtneintK  in  pump^,  uf  various  um- 
stmetidfui,  for  raking  und  conveying  wat^r 
and  other  Ikixiidi ;  and  tnethodsi  of  npplpn^^ 
A  certain  prindple  or  prindplehi  to  h1:)J|} 
pumps,  and  for  oi^er  usbAiI  purfioi^c^,^ — 
Oct.i6th* 

M^iBiam  Aoamant  Jim^  and  Daniel 
M'^mie  Acraman,  of  Hri^tol^  for  imprtive- 
tams*  m  the  prue^scs  of  forming  the  iiiii- 

'  ~  ^  r  iBtanalacttiring  chaina  and  chain- 
^      ISth. 

Joseph  Main,  Ewj,  of  Bugnio-cour^ 
Newgatt^-HttrKt,  Lcndon  ;  for  inipn>Teniciit£> 
fln  wheeled.<*rrii*ge3, — Oct.  2(kh* 

J«mc»  Kkhaiil  liiLmour^  of  King*strcet, 
Scnithwark,  and  John  Botd^  of  IMiI!<pond 
Bridge,  in  f>\iTtyi  for  impiurvcmenu  on 
piinljng  presses*— 4>ct>  2C^th. 

Thomsa  P«st,  of  Chigw^ll,  Essex ;  for 


a  new  and  additional  movement  to  a  watch 
to  enaUe  it  to  be  wound  up  by  the  poidant 
knob,  widiout  any  detached  key  or  winder. 
— Oct.  20th. 

John  Biddnshaw,  of  Bedlington  iriMi- 
works,  county  of  Durham,  for  improm 
ments  in  manufacturing  and  constmoCion 
of  a  wrought  or  malleable  iron  rail  road  or 
way Oct  23d. 

William  Taylor,  of  Wednesbury,  Sta^ 
fbrdshire,  furnace-worker,  for  an  improved 
furnace  for  smelting  iron  and  other  ores. — 
Oct  23d. 

Thompson  Pearson,  of  South  Shields, 
for  an  improvement  on  rudders. — Nov.  1st. 

Henry  Lewis  Lobeck,  of  Tower-street, 
London,  for  an  improvement  in  the  process 
of  making  veast,  (communicated  by  a  fi>» 
reigner  to  lum.) — Nov.  1st 

Samuel  Wellman  Wright,  of  Upper 
Kensington,  Surrey,  for  a  combination  in 
nuu:hinery  for  m'^^"»»g  bricks  and  tilesi  ■ 
Nov.  1st 

Peter  Hawker,  of  Long  Parish  House, 
near  Andover,  for^a  machine,  instrument, 
or  apparatus,  to  assist  in  the  proper  per- 
formance on  the  inandi>fbrte,  or  other  keyed 
instruments. — Nov.  1st 

Thomas  Bonsor  Crompton,  of  Faim^ 
wor^  Lencister,  for  an  improvement  in 
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drying  and  finighing  piper,  by  means  hi- 
therto unused  for  tlMt  jnupoee. — Nov.  1st. 

William  Swift  Torey,  of  Linooln,  for 
certain  improvements  on  drills,  to  be  affixed 
to  pkmgfas. — Nov.  Ist 

John  Winter,  Esq.  of  Acton,  Middle- 
sex, for  mpiovements  on  chimney  «caps, 
and  in  ihe  implication  thereof. — Nov.  7th. 


c- 


Willtam  Carter,  of  St.  AgMs  dreus. 
Old  Street-ioad,  printer,  for  inqirovenMBts 
in  8tnm-enmnes.~Nov.  1 1th. 

Thomas  Dyson,  of  Abbey  Dale,  Shef- 
fidd,  for  an  improvement,  or  impfovemcDCft 
of  pUme  irons  and  turning  chissds. — ^Non 
11^ 


ECCLESIASTICAL  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Tfir  RfT.  Aminf^tufi  1L  Hh  nniker.  iusdtnted  to 
tiiF  TEitfinblr  ^^^^!t^>^f^#  Of  (»rtrataiid  Little  Thorn- 
hfljn.  in  ehr  cimntv  of  S  Lin  oik,  on  the  presenta- 
iUiii  of  hie  unde^  Jx^nl  Hr^imiker.'— The  Hod.  and 
Bev.  Win.  l.f«iuirtl  AdiliriL'T-'D,  presented  by  Karl 
Bailmrft.  *o  Hjc  frc[orj  ut  Poole,  Wilts.— The 
UfM\  JaUn  Moortv  i^t.  '\.  [fjthe  archdeaconry  of 
Eieirr^  lojij  by  tlHr  trcintlririon  or  the  Bishop  of 
Ejtrter  to  the  *<*;  of  lorifJon.— Tlie  Rev.  J.  J. 
jAle«,  M.  A.  vlfjir  af  Ului  iicoart,  to  the  perpe- 
tual curtb^v  flfCliRrlton  Ab>>otts,  on  the  nomlna- 
lion  of  F,  Pvni,  F^q.  M.  K  f*r  the  county  of  Bed- 
■funi*— Thf  lt<*v.  J.  Brew iKfrr,  to  the  vicara^^e  of 
Lowton,  Uncalii<ihir£v— 'Hte  Hon.  and  Rev.  O. 
PtJlJew,  to  Kit  vlcnm^c^  ut  Sutton  (»alires.— The 
Hev.  W.  Ff^iidi,  yt.  A.  F1HI0W  and  Tutor  of  Fern- 
brokf  linll.fLppatiitrfl  .Nv  tin-  Lord  Bitihop  of  Ely) 
M«.«'t'*r  frf-lriun^  ol  If]?!-,  ih  I  Neroom  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ppwit.— Hic  iti^i-.  s.  rrjrt.  M.A.  of  Trinltv  CoU 
Ut^r.  fnttiiu]>^l  Tu  Iht  i^cloiyof  St  Mary  Stoke, 
IpawMij  on  Mie  prefcotAiLon  of  the  Dean  and 


Chapter  of  Ely.— The  Rev.  H.  Hodf^n,  B.  A.  of 
Catherine-hall,  to  the  vicarage  of  Idmlnton  and 
Chap^lry,  of  Wilts,  void  by  the  rcfi^ation  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Davis.- The  Kev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.  A.  i». 
stitated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  the  rwctory  of 
Settriuffton,  Yorkshire,  on  the  presenutlon  of  the 
Eari  of  Bridireivater,  %iicant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Robt.  Gilbert.— The  Rev.  J.  Maddy,  D.D. 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  ordinary,  t» 
the  llvinir  of  Stones'field.  Suffolk. 

Cambridiire.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
direct  letters- patent  to  be  passed,  grantinff  nuts 
the  Rev.  James  Wood,  D.D.  Master  of  8L  John** 
College,  the  place  and  dignity  of  Dean  of  the  Ca- 
ttiedrul  Church  of  Ely.  void 'by  the  deatli  of  Dr. 
Pearce.— The  subject  of  the  Norrisiaa  Prixe  Esaar 
Is  **The  Connection  between  the  JewUh  and 
Christian  Dispensations.**  That  of  the  Bnflish 
Poem  for  the  Chancellor's  third  gold  nedal  for  the 
ensuing  year  b  "  Evening.** 


BANKRUPTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

[  T  distinguishes  London  Commissions,  C  those  of  the  country .] 


Gazette — Nov.  18. 

'Atkinson,  Charles,  Hodderrficld,  Yorkshire,  mer> 

chant.    Atts.  Jacomb  and  Uentley,  67,  Basing- 

hall-street,  London.    C. 
Bally, Stephen,  Bradford,  Wiltslilre,  butcher.  Atts. 

Dax,  Son.  and  Meredith,  29.  Gulldford-strvet, 

London.    C. 
Dommett,  George,  late  of  Deptford,  Kent,  soap. 

maker.     Atts.    Roirers  and  Son,  Manchester- 

bnlldinn,  Westminster.    T. 
Edridge,  Daniel,  Daldodc,  Hertfordshire,  cooper. 

Att.    Sweet,   Edward-street,    Black friars-road, 

London.    T. 
Ellis,  John,  Staverton-row,  Newingtou,   .Surrv, 

baker.  At*.  Benton,  Union-street,  Southward. 

T. 
Hitfri*.  Cliflrlfli.  MrnrliMtrf,  sJi-MliT.    Attn.  Ill- 

biify  Aud  f^nug^iliili',    i^,    Fiik-tJii-iiti'Kdt,  Futcop- 

iffllJirfj    l-i<!r||rjiiirr     i\ 
HurtJunt,  E<}wjin],  WAppini^.^tir^er,  (Mirpcot(*r,  Att. 

SJiavc,  1 1(1,  Fvnrh^ircluitTPft,  l^u^'on^    T» 
II*i*ftt»  Geo,;'r,  Fttir-nMle-kncm**  near  HeiiW- 

l^Mlfl^TTl^lHl***>  ImtiVrr*    All.  Holnift,^,Grdiit 

Jairn»<-.«ir^cr^  FJt'dfVjRl-row.  Jvund^ii,    T, 
Klfflds,  Mcfis  ivivjuhflmiitoiir,  nifrchant^     Alt^ 

ClmmpjLTr^  1  Nftfii-er^'-lnnr,  Minion.    T. 
Dtnilon,  TlKV4iirt«»  H  iitfpivl,  rhf*lnr<%  PSlt.TEiRnn* 

r.  |4 '  1 1 H'  r .     Mt.  h'\tt,i<i,  L-i  I  fTord'*  In  u ,  l^jii  rli^ti . 

Lonnen,  WIlllNm,  late  of  Ringwood,  Southamp- 
ton,  butcher.  AttR.  Tllson  and  Preston,  29, 
Coleman«ttreet,  London.    C. 

Patey.  Andrew,  West  Telgn month,  Devonshire, 
builder.  Att.  Young,  Chariotte-row,  Mansion- 
house,  liondon.    C. 

Smitli,  Edward,  Green-Lettnce-lane,  London,  tea- 
dealer.  Atts.  We<(fon,  Tcesdale,  and  Symes, 
Fenchurch-street.    T. 

Thwaites,  Stephen,  Stapleburst,  Kent,  tallow- 
chandler.  Atts.  Sherwood  and  Son,  Canterbury- 
square,  SoQthtvark.    T. 


Usherwood,  Thomas,  Jun.  Tunbridge, 
Att.  Bab^,  Clement*s.inn.  Strand.    T. 

White,  Henry,  Stmnd-laiie,  Strand,  IxHidon, 
printer.  Atts.  Bishop  and  Score,  Tokenhoaae- 
yard,  Lothbury.    T. 
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Barker,  Thomas,  and  Francis  Hudson,  Stratford, 
Essex,  breWers.  AtU.  Fisher  and  Manday,  ft, 
Furnivai*s-inn,  Holbom,  lx>ndon.    T. 

Brown,  Joseph,  Great  Cambridge-street,  Hack- 
ney-road, timber-merchant.  Atts.  Tomllosoa, 
Thomson,  Baker,  and  Smith,  Copthall-coait* 
Throfrmorton-strcet.    T. 

Bury,  Thomas,  Exeter,  Cftctor.  Atts.  Darke*. 
('Uurch,  and  Darke,  34),  Red  Lion-square,  Loo- 
don.    C. 

Flinn,  James,  Liverpool,  merchant.  AtL  Barbor. 
122,  Fetter  lane,  London.    C. 

Hoasinan,  William,  Inte  of  RIackfriars,  London, 
merchant.  Atts.  W.  and  D.  Richardson,  Wal- 
brook.    T. 

Holse,  Richard,  Hinckley,  I^icestcrshlre,  grocer. 
Att.  Wture,  Grav*s-inn,  London.    C. 

Hunt,  Henrv,  Liverpool,  haberdasher.  Ate 
Wheeler,  28,  Castle-street,  Holbom,  London.  C- 

Hunter,  James  Augustus,  Aston,  Warwickshire, 
dealer.  Atts.  Clarke,  Richards,  and  Medeall^ 
Chancery-lane,  London.    C. 

Johnson,  Ann,  Palmer-vIIIaire,  Westminster, 
bricklayer.  Atts.  Denton  aiid  Barker,  Gray's-, 
inn-square.    T. 

Peate,  Richard,  Oswestry,  Salop,  wine  and  spirit- 
merchant.  Att«.  I>owe  and  iJower,  .Southamp- 
ton-bttlldinffs,  Chancery-lane,  IxHidon.    C. 

Prentice,  William,  High-street.  Sonthwark.  tnm- 
monger.  Att<.  Haudley  and  Lister,  6,  Gray*** 
Inn-square.    T. 

Tahourdln,  Gabriel,  Warwlck-eonrt,  Ho1bom» 
money-acriveaer.  Atts.  Amory  and  Colea, 
Lothbury,  London.    T. 


1881.;] 


TMitnr,  Heiirf ,  and  RIebaH  TVdTry,  late  of  Li- 
verpool, cbemlstB.  Attt.  Blackstock  and  Bonce, 
Kkig^Besch'Walk,  Temple,  London.    C. 

■nwk,  WlIHam,  of  Marlborongh.  Wiltshire,  car- 
pester.   Att.  White,  Pewsey,  Wiltshire.    C. 

Aiams,  John,  Trinlty-sgnare,  Mlnories,  Middle- 
rex,  merchant.  AtL  Hicks  and  Braikenridre, 
Bartietfa-bnildings,  Holbom.    T. 

Adliitfton,  John,  late  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 
bailder.    Att.  Pope,  Old  Bethlem,  London.  T. 

Edwards,  John.  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  coal- 
merchant.  Att.  Williams,  Red  Lion-square, 
London.    C. 

Jncksim,  Henry,  42.  Great  Prescot-street,  Good- 
maoVftelds,  MMdlesex.merehant.  Att.Thwaites, 
81,  Essex-street,  Strand.    T. 

Jackson,  James,  Coventry,  ribbon. manuihctorer. 
Atta.  Loiw  and  Ansten,  Htrfbom-coart,  Gray*s- 
'Inn,  London.    C. 

Kingwil.  Shnon,  late  of  Blackball.  Middle- 
sex, painter.  Alts.  Fisher  and  Monday,  A,  Fttr- 
Dhral^-inn,  Holbom.    T. 

XAwrenee,  William  Henry,  Bath,  linen-draper. 
'  Atts.  AdliOj^ton  and  Gregory,  Bedford-row,  Lon- 
'don.    C. 

Lesley,  William  Addiew,  otherwise  Leslie  Bailey, 
late  of  Stow-market,  Soffolk.  cabinet-maker. 
Atts,  Dixon  and  Son,  7,  Oray's-lnn-sqoare, 
London.    C* 

lMy4,  Thtim^  AVilliun,  latf  of  Kvfshftm,  Wop^ 
c«ier»hifet  f^^llraofijrrr.  All,  A'flfcjittt,  20, 
Broad- »lrt ft,  ^uliifii-»q afire,  London,    T, 

JlilliLnL  JoHd,  CbrafiiyF,  LDiidi>n«  liiir^n^driprr^ 
AU.  Bur  foaU  2,  K  lopj^  Vb«  n  t  h^  n  n  I  h .  Tt-m  p\e .  T, 

MlQvtt, WttUftfD,  Trokp^f  r- jilaf^p Si:< ii [i ^h  ni-k , Su rry, 
auelloaeer.  AtL  FiUrinorft  ^Varufiird-c^tirt^ 
ThrofTOMiftmi-i'trpf't,  l-ontlon.    T, 

PbllUpt,  Ceargi>.  Old  BrcutforLl,  MhJdlrfrex,  ciibj- 
Det^nakcf.    MU  UncU*  Br^iufani  lUitls,    T. 

Plfree,  WnUam.  2W.  Hlirh.tloiborn,  MiHdW*T 
wax  mw)  booey-infrcliuiL  At] 4.  I^wl'  Ami 
Bew?r,  SovtliMiiptaD.biilliliii^^,  C:liuii[r<rii'']aiir. 
T. 

Qtiltit^D,  Winiam,  &iaA  Jobu  OuLbtoD,  latr  of  B^^ 

Kjiciir!rs,  Ncir-ibu,  L&udoiL.     C 
S^tDlt,  rharle*.  MaU' Ik^-e-t.  I'ntf'li-aiA&tirfictTirpr. 

Att.  ^hftWt  Ifli  EU-pl  >t^ .  F?iiHiorn,  Lptiekm.  f. 
Thoiapwn,  f\tinw^  F'rr^ri>n.  rrii-i-ncniortjriT*  ^  Att. 

Blacke1$<irk4    14*    Scrjftiiitv  iuiL,     Ir'lcet-itreetj 

TliDitip«oiit Jsmf<r UrrnKioi,  intur.    Ait,  Chn- 

ter^  Si  Staplr-tDD*  lnondDn.     T. 
Wh«el«rj,  WjlllgjUi  "Sew  KKiiLnirui,  Surry,  ilnibtr- 

dcjdrr.   Att,  Neweonib,?,KlDgVfttrFetf  (lolden- 

B^narv,.    T* 
Woollfy,    EdwunJ,    Hi  1  a  ton  ^   SLnffonhhlrc^    Irvn- 

matter.     Att.    HbuI^   5,   ^urry-itrtct,    Struad^ 

"       *  C. 

■uuci  JbHd,  Lkerpool,  mtrcb^nt.  Atls.  Low^ 
waA  fwwerr.  SaatliDinptDn-biitlHiliiggr^  Chmiictfry- 
laiK,  LondoD,    l\ 

tietnre,  I^edi,  poekei^^Hsok-inaniariictEtftfi-. 

mJtu      -^      - 


Thompson,  Thomas     late  of  Camomlle-street, 


Gliilfeia,TfcOaBBiK  Nottingham  1, 1s£e-uiaiiu,fii(^fiirdr. 

Alt-    '^)r1oT«  FnlhniCoiK-biLildtfitfii,  Hoi  born, 

Ijoodon.    U, 
Hartley,  lUclf^ard,  RlMn«  mertKr.     Att,  Spene^i 

Ali!ii¥ton»  tfiac^  BInnLnjftiam,  casl-dcnlpr,     Aet<. 

AfriAOjfer  awl  Kolme,  New-tnii^  r^mdan.    t'- 

Mfst^tOH'cro^  ThoiDivit  Llvrrpool^  mercl>anc.  j'Ltt- 

P<»i^■on^Jo«^vtl  litriiu^FwaTt^Siittoii^tTeFti  tlerk^ 
£nwel],  Mid^^MU,  itfoUEEuEUi.  AtL  Tuckilir^ 
Bji,rd4yti*^yubiiiMiiikrft  Hoi  born.    T- 

^raapf^  Hkhatd^  Entrtrf.  cloihirr^  Attw,  Dnrlce, 
Ctiun^h,  jind  Iiju^kc,  :iLip  H«l-ILoii-»(|Uture,  Lon- 

T^VoTp  AUei>,   late  nf  Kcni^rnad,  Surrr,    malt- 

rofescer,     4^^.    W^ttan^  Tf^fHlaltif  aiul  Slruit, 

Fe&etuj]v.h-f[nEei>  I^ndoD,    T. 
Tipper,  John  ^j,  Remfortl,  E,iiv)[,  AtalSoiier.  AtU. 

WKklni  md  fWly,  Stone-bniyin^fSj  Liflc^ln's- 

tan,  [i«ti4oci.   T» 


Gaxette^Dec*  8. 

Allen,  John,  Warwick,  inn-keeper.  Atts.  Collet. 
Wimbom,  and  Collet,  Chan^-lane,  Loudon. 

Anicii.  .Tohn  Hrtirr,  TheluM,    Mydlwev     coal- 

infrcliftni.      Att*.   4 'lotion  tiud  i'arlrr*  Hljrfi, 

strert,  HorOuifh.    T.  'a 

iVliJirntik-silpoDf^  Hodderf£<*ld,Tictiinllfr.  AttB 

Ki^biTJiiHSadlow,  Tljairni.SnUp  Irfindoin    C   * 
iit;iijkwi,itlj,ii,*urjfc,  ISiUh,  victualler,    Att.  Mak- 

i(iJH)ii>  Mid  I  He -Temple,  f^ndoti.    <■, 
Bfotnlpy,   John,    Circoi-iilPifet,    N^w.rujwl,  Mld- 

d  rscx,  iron  monger.  Ait*  Koljht  and  Fftemaa. 

I^FtKlMifhall-i^rreet,  f^mJoiu    T.  * 

Ujnrt?»E,  Hcnr^',  iiidJBmeflHubbird.MJlefiiJftne 

I  annott  Mrptt,     L^ndtn,   ivooJ  slap  lent.      Ain' 

>SHfiihi,    str^Tun,   iMrtples,   ^'mrits    nnd    HtiiiL 

FrfdprLck'sj-plMe,  (ltd  J^wry,  I^nilpn.  T. 
Fuotpj  SjinsurT  TtuvniPiidp    Kn-ter,    f^plrtT-d«Ji[tr 

Att.  IJmtion,  M.  Old  Uro«d,str«t.  I^udon,  c' 
H I c li w,  Joh n ,  LewlR J Ine 0 -draper    A tl ,  M nckln- 

*ciH(  Midd]e-T<?m|iF%  f^ndan.    C. 
HtiUnvf^  Jofeph,  l^jrtFinonih  co*!  and  coru-nitr* 

cpjiot,    AU.  I'iiwnall,  Staplp-lDfi,  Londoq,  r. 
Hutchl[i&i>h,  .Tarni^it,  Mmiclie^tiM<,  jei|&<ur.     Atti» 

Hnrd  HiulJohiison,  Tempi  F,  LondoiL    V 
Lanlffi^hc-i^r,  W'illiani,  late  of  Whlrut,  Sitmeiwu 

ftliin?,  vJcnuilkr.      Att.    Stopheiip   Nifw   Bnjikd- 

ifttrpet-bulldljiffA,  Loodofi.    V, 
Moure,   Wllliauj,  Thorpe- t:ooiilatitrofl^»   StufTonl- 

Rhlre*  cheese,  fuel  Of.  Atu.AJctaiider  mbi  Holme 

New-luti,  [^iidon.    C. 
Nichols,  SBmk,  unJ  Martha  NIcboTs,  late  of  New 

VV"o£w|*tock.  ml II 10 pr*.    .\t^i!.  Uwdtn  and  H«U 

der,  t'letnentvtnn^  l^ondoQ.    r. 
Pliinip,  Kvna,  Narb^rtbt    Pmibrokeshlre,  ]ln*n- 

dnfM;r.  Alts.  Jenliinc,  Jiiiieg^and  Abboii,  New^ 

inttt  l^tiiion.    i:. 
Pkltelft,  Nathan,  late  of  Colne,  LhtiCMlilro,  jmju 

OT.  A[i.  Kdinundfi,  Elicheiiner-urttue,  [Jncomt- 

Ina,  LqndoD.    C< 
Radnedf e,  John,  Arj^rle-street,  Bathwick,  Somer. 

Mtshire,  dairyman.    Atts.  Yoong  and  Hoirhes. 

St,  Mlldred»8.coort,  Pooltry,  London.    C. 
Refers,  Samoel,  Gotter.lane,  Cheapside,  London. 

hosier.    Atts.  Baxter  and  Bowker,  Gray*8-inn' 

place,  Holbom.    T. 
Shnttleworth,  Ann,  and  Geone  Robinson,  Lin- 

coin.  boat-baiMers.    Att.  Elfls,  Chancery.iane» 

Simpson.  Wllilam,  late  of  Coppice-row,  Clerk* 
eawell,  Middlesex,  Japan-manofhctorer.  Att. 
Phlpps,  Wearer^hali,  Basinghall-streeL   T. 

Wiseman,  Samoel.  John  Harper,  and  Thomaa 
Foyson,  Norwich,  bombaieen-manofactnrers. 
Atts.  Taylor  and  Roscoe,  KingVbeneh-walk^ 
Temple,  London.   C.  * 

Abraham,  Moses,  and  Daniel,  otherwise  DavkT 
'     IT,  Bath,  sifrersmlths.    Atts.  Williams  and 


White.  Uncoln's-inn,  01d-boilding8,.London.  C. 
Bramwell,  Joseph,  Jon.  Liverpool,  ship-chandler. 

Att.  Mason.  New  Brldge-street,  London.    C. 
Bodgett,  John  Borges,  Stoke  St.  Michael,Somer. 

srohire,  dealer.    Atts.  Adllngton  and  Gregory, 

Bedford-row,  London.    C. 
Bockley,  James,  Uppermill,  Saddleworth,  Yorlc 

shire,  dyer.    Att.  Battye,  Chancery-lane,  Lon-. 

don.    C. 
Byrne,  William,  late  of  Flodyer-street,  Westmins<- 

ier,  broker.    Att.  Hannam,  PIas2a.chambei% 

Covent-garden.    T. 
Edmonds,  Edward,  late  of  Oswestry,  Salop,  asffi- 

rener.    Att.  £dmiiiidSr£t^hequer-oliice»  Un« 

coln*s4nn.    C. 
Fox,  Robert.  Oteat  Qneen-stfeet,  Lineara^hi»^ 

fields.  MUdiesex,  wine  and  brandy-marohant^ 

An.  Hunt,  Sorreyrstreet,  Stcaad.  T, 
Green,  Jaines,  late  of  Hedon,  Holden\ess,York- 

shire,  merchant.     Atts.  Ey^  m4  Covenlal«k 

Gray^lnn,  London.   ^, 


Ul 


JBfindstwgism 


C/lm^ 


Oldaker,  Edward,  Ipswich,  nocer.  Att.  Taylor, 
Jobo-street,  Bedfurd-row.  London.    C. 

Fhw,  John,  Upton-npon'S«vern,  tanner.  Att. 
Piatt,  New  BoBwell-courl^  Lincoln*s-inn,  Lon- 
don.   0. 

Webb,  William,  and  Henry  Webb,  Bristol,  linen- 
drapers.  Atts.  Jenkins,  James,  and  Abbott, 
New-ion,  London.    C. 

Williams,  John,  Bishopsffntc-street-wilhin,  Lon- 
don, linen-draper.  Att.  James,  Bncklersbury.  T. 

Wilson,  William,  Liveroool,  merchant.  Atts. 
Miine  and  Parry,  Temple,  London.    C. 
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Bevan,  James,  late  of  the  City-road,  Middlesex, 
timber.merchant.  Att.  Millward,  Old  Bailey, 
London.    T. 

Butler,  John,  Cflspin  Bntler,  and  Francis  Butler. 
Dunniugton,  Yorkshire.  bntter> factors.  Att. 
Walker,  New-Inn,  I>ondon.    C. 

Daly,  Matthew,  late  of  Blackman-street,  Sonth- 
wark,  dealer  in  spirits,  Att.  Coucanen,  Change- 
alley,  Comhill,  1/ondon.    T. 

Inchbold.  Thomas,  L«eds,  bookseller.  Att.  Bat- 
tye.  Chancery-lane,  LK}ndon.    C. 

Laycock,  Susannah,  and  George  Brooke,  Mino- 
lies,  London,  slopsellers.  Att.  I>ake,  Cateaton- 
street.    T. 

Price,  Daniel  Thomas,  Holywell-street,  Shore- 
ditch,  Middlesex,  butcher.  Att.  Gray,  136,  Ty- 
aen-place,  Kinnland-road.    T. 

Sharpus,  Kichard,  Davis-street,  Berkeley-square, 
Middlesex,  dealer  n  china.  Atts.  Mavhew, 
Price,  and  Styan,  Cbancery-Iane.    T. 

Symonds,  Charles,  and  William  Taylor,  Watllng. 
•treet,  Ix>ndon,  warehousemen.  Att.  Steel, 
Queen-street.  Cbeanside.    T. 

Varey.  John,  late  of  Lee-Green,  near  Wakefield, 
doth-maker.  Atts.  Smithson  and  RamskUl, 
Pontefiract.  C. 

Welsford,  John  Cobley,  Adam*B-oonrt,  Old  Broad- 
street,  lx>ndon,  merchant  Att.  Piatt,  New  Bos- 
welUcourt,  Llneoln's-inu-fields.    T. 

Wilson,  John,  and  George  Wangh,  Aldersgate- 
■treet,  London,  wholesale-hatters.  Atts.  Allis- 
ion  and  Hundleby,  Fre«maa>t-court,  Cornhill, 
London.    T. 

Gazette^Dec.  12. 

Jefferies,  Isaac,  Warmley,  Gloueestavhire.  ina- 
keeper.  Att.  Adlington  and  Gregory,  Bedford- 
row,  London.    C. 

Mynett,  George,  Jun.  and  John  Pugh,  Stroud, 
cabinet-makers.  Att.  Bowyer,  16,  Cook*s- 
court,  Carey-street,  London,    C. 

OliTe,  John,  Longford,  Gloucestershire,  ftrmer. 
Att.  King,  Seijeaufs-inn,  Fleet-street,  Londoa. 
C. 

Platts.  Henry,  Broadway,  Deptfbrd,  Kent,  tobac- 
conist.  Att.  Williams,  I,  Gray*B-inn.place, 
London.    T. 

Thlllips^osthamons,  otherwise  Poathomom  Row- 
land Philips.  Carmarthen,  druggist.  Att.  Ed- 
munds, Exchequer-office  of  Pleas,  Lincoln*8- 
inn,  London.    C. 

SaUows,  Robert,  Hadleigli,  Suffolk,  grocer.  Acta. 
Bridges  and  QuIIter,  1ft,  Red-lion-square,  Lon- 

Sheard,  Levi,  Lepton,  Kirkheaton.  Yorkshire, 
coal-merchant.  Atts.  Fisher  and  Sndlow,  28, 
Thavies-lnn,  London.   C. 

Tamer,  Thomas,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  bro- 
ker. Alt.  Derby,  Harcoart-buildlngi,  Temple. 

Uiiderwood,Samue],parisli  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob, 
Gloucestershire,  carpenter.  Att.Burifoot,King^. 
banch-walk.  Temple,  London.    C. 

Worthv.  Jonathan,  Exeter,  factor.  Att  Brutton, 
M,  Old  Broad-street,  London.    C. 

Afmt,Jokn,Stttto».Vftbmee,K«nt,  fanner.  Att 

Yottnff,6,Temple.clianib«r8,Fleet.Mnel.    T. 

fiattei^Qke,  St.  Albans,  Utitftwd^oooper.  Alti. 


Stocker,  Dawson,  and  Herri^gbaaiL  BonfaU- 
court    T. 

Bond,  John,  late  of  Blackman-street,  Soathwk* 
Surry,  innkeeper.  Atts.  Benuell  and  Dixon. 
St.  SwiUjin»s-lane,  London.    T. 

Carter,  William,  Kammersmilh,  Middlesex,  slop. 
seller.  Atts.  Richardson  and  Miller,  New-inn. 
London.    T.  •  ^ 

Freeman,  John  Newman,  late  of  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth, money-scrivener.  Atts.  Adlington  and 
Gregory,  Bedford-row,  London.    C. 

Gilbert,  John,  Plymouth-dock,  Deron,  botcher, 
Att  Makinson,  Middle  Temple,  London.    C. 

Gray,  JamcR,  Bishopsgate-strect-without,  London, 
grocer.  Atts.  Amory  and  Coles,  Tbrogmorton- 
street,  London,    T. 

Gregpon,  Richard,  late  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
merchant.  Atts.  Tavlor  and  Roscoe,  9,  Kinr^ 
bench-walk.  Temple',  London.    C. 

Hurry,  Charles,  Barton -street.  Burton-crescent. 
Middlesex,  merchant  Atts.  Swain,  btevens. 
Maples,  Pearse,  and  Hunt,  Frederick^s-place. 
Old  Jewry,  London.    T. 

Lamb,  John.  Birmingham,  Warwick,  dealer.  Atts, 
Clarke,  Richards,  and  Medcalf,  109,  CbaDcery- 
lane,  London.    C. 

Ploughman,  Henry,  Romutrs',  Southampton,  bran- 
dy-merchant. Att.  GiUbank,  46,  Coleman- 
street,  I^ondon.    C. 

Pratten.  Mark,  jun.  Castle-green,  Bristol,  dealer. 
Atts.  Clarke,  Hichardfj,  and  Medcalf,  109,  Cban- 
cery-Iane. Ix>ndon.    C. 

Hanson,  John,  Union-street,  BorouKh,  Soutliwark, 
Surrj',  grocer.  Att.Carlon,  High-street,  Mary- 
le-bone.    T. 

Reynolds,  Thomas.  HIghworth,  Wilts,  draper.. 
Atts.  Clarke,  Richards,  and  Medcalf,  Chance^, 
lane,  London.    C. 

Rucker,  Siegraund,  Old  South  Sea-house.  Broad- 
street,  London,  merchant  Att  Tomlinson,  7, 
Copthall-courtThrogmorton-street,  London.  T, 

Silva,  John  Rofino,  Overpool,  Lancaster,  mer- 
chant. Atts.  Blackstock  and  Bunce,  Klng*s- 
bench-walk,  Temple,  London.    C. 

Sweet.  Charles,  Northtawton,  Devon,  tanner.  Att, 
Brutton,  65,  Old  Broad-street,  LK>ndon.   C. 

Warwick,  John,  St  Albans,  Hertfoid,  draper. 
Atts.  Pownall  and  Faithorne,  36,  Old-Jewn. 
London.    T. 

Webster,  James,  and  Geddes  Mackensie  Simmon* 
Tower-street,  London,  merchants.  Att.  T^m- 
linson,  7,  Copthall-conrt,  Throgmorton-stKet. 
London.    T.  o  *, 

Weetman,  James,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  merchant. 
Atts.  Blackstock  and  Bunce,  Temple,  Lon- 
don.   C 

Gazette-^^J>ec.  19. 

Brown,  Robert,  late  of  Sheffield.  Yo^,  draper. 

Att.    Young,    Charlotte-row,    Kfansion-boase. 

London.    C. 
Curry,  James,  late  of  Bemer^street,  Marrlebone, 

Middlesex,  painter.    Att.  Hamilton,  Berwick- 
street,  Soho,  London.    T. 
Dd>arry,  Richard,  UnQoln*s4nn-fields,  MMdlasar 

dealer.  Atts.  Grimaldi  and  Stables,  1,  CopSS- 

court.    T. 
Foreman.  James,  Kettlebiuvh,  Suffolk,  iaalioUaB. 

Att.  Hine,  Essex-court,  iTemple,  London.    O. 
Hay,  John,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  boilder.    Atls.  • 

Long  and  Austen,  Grav^inn,  London.    C. 
Leeson,   Edward,  Wood-street,  London,  dealer. 

Atts.  Long  and  Aosten,  Uolbom-court,  Gfagr*a. 

Inn,  London.    T. 
Pratt,  William,  Walsall,  Stailbrd.  retailer  of  wIms. 

Atts.  HaU  and  WUiett,  Great  Jame»«treet,  Bai- 

ford-row,  London.    C. 
Ross,  Alexander,  and  James  Mnrrsf  ,  Leadcnhall- 

street,  London,  merchants.    Atts.  Tomllassa, 

Thomson,  Baker,  and  Smith,  13,  King^  AroM- 

yard,  Coleman-street  T. 
Saarf,  Samuel,  Leeds.  York,  stuff-mamafiustnnr. 

Atts.  Fisher  and  Sadlow,  26,  Thavias-ino,  Lon- 
don.   C. 
Slater,  Joseph,  tote  of  Wolverhampton,  StsilwU 

maltster.    Atts.  Long  sad  Anslaa,  Halhma^ 

coort,  Oray*s-lnB,  Lomm.    C. 


MiK!l 


Scotch  Sequestraiion^'^SMiS'^Marriages* 


SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gc«««— JVbv.  18  to  Dec.  19. 

dyne,  John,  froollen  draper,  Leith. 

Hall  and  Handirside,  wood-inerchant<t,Fi6herow; 
mmd  Robert  P.  Handyside,  Edinburgh. 

Alexander,  George,  farmer,  Banff. 

Anderson,  Robert,  wriirbt  and  builder,  Glasgow. 

I>ann,John,  mercbant.  Greenock. 

CHbaoD,  John,  trader,  Halbeatb. 

James,  Georve,  and  William  \Mliiamson,  cattle- 
dealers,  Abeideen. 

ll*Kendnck,  Andrew,  plaisterer,  Glasgow. 

CUurk,  Robert,  drover,  Damfries. 

Pnnlop,  John,  baker.  Stevrarton. 

FlnJaysoD,  Thomas,  mrmer.  Tain. 

JUe,  John,  mercbant,  Aberdeen. 

BobertMn,  James,  merchant,  Cnpar-Flfe. 

linngaU,  Robert,  distiller,  (ilasj^ow. 

Scott,  Francis,  Mnen-draper,  Lockerbie. 

M'Callnm,  Donald,  innkeeper  Otter-Ferry,  Ar- 
rvleshire. 

Dickinson,  Adam,  and  Company,  booksellers,  E- 
dinbarvh. 

BitcbJe,  William,  grocer  and  epirit-dealer,  Dairy. 

lAmb,  WiiUam,  bailder,  Leith. 

TWnball,  John,  skinner  and  wooLmercbant,  Ga- 
Inshiels. 

Wilsoo,  James,  balder  and  flour-dealer,  Glasgow. 

BIRTHS. 

Hcmal  Birth.— On  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  10th,  her 

Roral    Highness  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  a 

Princess. 
19ov.  23.  At  Ormond-house,  near  Bath,  the  lady 

of  Mqior.Gen.  A.  C.  Jaekson,  a  daughter. 
-^  In  York-piace,  Portman-square,   the  lady  of 

Capt.  Bathurst,  R.  N.  a  dau^rhter. 

—  In  Sol  ton-street,  Piccadilly,  the  lady  of  Major 
Bnrrowes,  of  Stradone,  in  tne  county  of  Cavan, 
a  son. 

91.  At  Harpesley-park,  Dvrham,  the  lady  of  G.  H. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

%.  At  Dnrlington-house,  Lady  Catherine  Caven- 
dish, a  daugbter. 

—  At  Hampstead,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Babington,  a 
son. 

31^.  At  [ilbden^tutt,  &WY,  Mrs.  Vf\  Campbell,  a 

»,  AT  Lbtc!twter»  the  laJv  of  l>f,  JJiimett,  Phy- 

fflelao  ol  Ebr  Fl£e£,  adaneltEpf-. 
UNn^  S*    In  NottlDj^lmni-plELec',   flie   liidy  of  H. 

HaclUhaw.  fl^q;.  of  the  isliiii(J  of  ^i,  Vincent,  a 

■on-nri'l-hrlr, 
4,  At  M«nwclfier4Dd^F.,  Chel'leikbBm,  the  lady  of 

Pear-4i»  TI)«nip«oiiT  E>>f\.  a  ilmiprhttrr. 
10.   At  <.Mport.  Hun  It,  thf  lialy  of  i'iipl,Hlre,  R. 

13*  In  OrMwiior-c^diiri^  tbt  lady  of  John  Ma- 
berlf,  E«n,  M.  P.  a  danichlfc-r. 

IH   SCOTUkKD* 
At  L«itb  Fort,  the  lady  of  Mi^r  Campbell,  a 


ABmOAD. 

Allb^  HafiK,  lUe  f'mjTitrss  nf  Athlowt.  n  itiu-mtd' 

Ail^Tmr.  nearViifey,  tli«  tiuly  of  tJco.  Barin(f, 

Era.  adauirhter. 
At  B«ocn(f  ior-Mer.  the  lady  of  the  Hon,  Lord 


CtriBff etre,  a  dqai^htrr, 
^t  Quebec, 
ddUfbtfr, 


At  Qtietjec,  tbe 


nairaifF, 
Iqdy  ot 


the  Eki%  J.  r.  MOIk,  b 


Al  VerdHD-BQr'Meiae^  theliujiy  of  Capt,  Stradiey, 
ft^ N*  K^S.Ii^.  BRon. 

MARRTAGE3. 

Wo»,  Z1 .  At  !$t,  Mory  Abbotti,^  Ken atnirtoQ,  Francois 
4*  CouitBe;  ChrvBl  ierdc  Forchccoitrt.to  FVaocei, 
eldesrdauffhlerofTliM.  Hatnlltoo  OyliJTe,  Esq, 
ar  Brooipton, 

S*.  Major  Terrr.  ef  the  2&tb  rei^,  to  EWiri,  necond 
dH^titerorMalor^Gfn.  Heujamlit  Gordon, 

3S.  Ai  lAmbflthChurtih,  Leslie  nnlaywn,  E*g.  of 
N«wlO(Cien,  to  Anne  MBrlB,qn|ydatighter  oflhc 
jM*itii«.   PeauBck,   Eaq.    of  TrejjMnbo-iiall, 

a?.  At  CbiiunbaBj,  €o!«oel  Onentiw,   of  the 
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Company's  Service,  to  Jane  Elizabeth  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieat.-Col.  Sir  John 
Dyer,  K.  (T.  B.  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  St.  Marylebone'Chnrch,  Charles  Grant,  Eso* 
of  Hopewell,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Lndovick  GraaL 
of  Dalvev,  Bart,  to  Miss  Kerridge,  dauirhtcrof 
the  late  w'.  Kerrid/e,  Esq.         ^  K  «w  oi 

9.  At  Felbriflfge,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Colin  Camp. 
bell,  to  the  Hon.  Beatrice  Byng,  daughter  of  the 
late  Viscount  Torrington. 
30.  At  Honitou,  Devon,  Cant.  Thombroagh,  R,N. 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  Edwaxd  Tbombroai^h.  K.C.B* 
to  Emily,  second  daughter  of  Daniel  Gairett, 
Eaa.  of  Cott-house,  near  Honiton. 

—  Wm.  Nepean,  Esq  of  the  16ih  Lancers,  son 
of  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Bart,  at  Clifton,  to  Emilia. 
thedanffhterofCol.  Yorke. 

Dec.  1.  Lieut.  N.  Schuldham.  R.  N.  second  soo 

-  of  Arthur  L.  Schuldham,   Esq.  of  Deer-nark. 

Devon,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  N.  Oi^l 

Leman,  of  BranyRton-hull,  Suffolk,  and  Grand- 

daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  .Anderson,  Bart. 

2.  F.  Acton,  Esq.  Nephew  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Acton. 
Bart,  of  Shropshire,  Prime  Minister  at  Napltf. 
to  Esther,  relict  of  the  late  Wm.  Baker,  Esq. 
Jnn. 

4.  At  St.  George's.  Hanover-square,  the  Earl  of 
Enrol,  to  Miss  Elixa  Fitzclarence,  third  daughlw 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

5.  Rich.  Gresley,  Esq.  ofStowe-house,  nearLieh- 
field,  to  Mrs.  Drummond,  widoiv  of  the  late 
RobL  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Megginet-castle»  i» 
the  county  of  Erroll. 

7.  At  Weymouth,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Carew,  B.D. 
younger  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thos.  Carew,  Bart, 
of  the  Castle  Tiverton,  to  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Thos.  Baker,  Esq.  of  Cullompton,  In 
the  same  county. 

—  At  Leeds,  Wm.  Whitaker  Maitland,  son  of  John 
Maitland,  Esq.  of  Woodfbfd-hall,  Essex,  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Gate,  Eeq.  of 
Ormley-house,   Yorkshire. 

12.  T.  Brockhurst  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Devonshin- 
street,  Portland-place,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
H.  Peter's,  Esq.  of  Betchworth-castle,  in  Sorry. 

18.  At  Marylebone  Church,  Mf^or  Chetwynd  Sta^ 
pleton,  Royal  Hussars,  to  Margaret,  onlydaugh- 
ter  of  George  Hammond,  Esq.  of  Hampton- 
court. 

—  Lately,  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  Captain 
Seward,  R.  N.  to  Mrs.  Knight,  widow  of  the 
late  Capt.  Knight. 

—  The  Rev.  A.  Edge,  to  Miss  Fairiie,  sister  of  Sir 
Wm.  Cunningham  Fairiie,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  JLeo- 
mintter. 

16.  At  Bowdon  Church,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Law,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cheater, 
to  ladv  Charlotte  Grev,  eldest  daughter  of  tlw 
Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 

IK    SCOTLAND. 

At  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Ijambic,  Esq.  of  Jamaica,  to 
Elisabeth  Dundas,  second  daughter  of  ^tiick 
Crichton,  Esq.  of  the  same  place. 

At  Bonnington.  Lanarkshire,  Sir  Guy  Campbtll, 
Bart  son  or  (he  late  General  Campbell,  ta> 
Pamela,  eldettdaoghter  of  the  late  Lord^BdwMd 
Fitzgerald. 

AtCaflaverock,  Capt.  Alex.  Borthwick,  R.  N.  to 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
Lachlan  M'Lean,  of  the  Hon.  East-india  Com- 
pany's Service. 

IN  I&SLAKD. 
Ilie  Rev.  Arthur  Knox,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Denis  Daly,  of  Dumandle. 

ABROAD. 

At  Berlin,  Alex.  Oswald,  Esq.  of  Duoaikar,  Fife, 
shire,  to  Scott  Greville,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Pattison,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

At  HaliAuc  (by  speeiial  licence)  Hanlay  I^ogan» 
Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Mi^or  Forster,  Com- 
manding Royal  ArtnieryNova  Scotia. 

At  Ghent,  Stanley  Cary,  Esq.  son  of  E.  Cary,  BtQ. 
of  Follaton,  Devon,  to  Matilda  Mary,  seeoad 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Bedingfield,  Bart  ^ 
Oxburgh-hall,  Norfolk,  and  sister  to  ladv  Petre. 

At  Cevlon,  Wm.  Granville,  Esq.  Deputy  ^retary 
to  his  Mi^c"^  Government,  to  Fraaeet,  dai«b- 


ter  of  the  late  Hon.  Goo.  Tumour, 


laeetfdac^ 
■,  of  thatlK 
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Deaihi. 


CJi 


land*  and  niece  of  hU  Eminence,  the  Cardinai 
Duke  de  Bauet,and  of  the  Earl  or  Wlnterton. 

DIED. 

Not.  31.  At  his  house,  in  Hili-street,  the  Earl  of 
Malmsbury,  in  the  75th  yenr  of  his  age. 

—  The  Countess  Dowacerof  Uncoln.  sister  to  the 
Marqnis  of  Hertford,  and  mother  to  the  late 
Viscountess  Folliestooe. 

—  At  his  afMirtnients,  in  Chelsea  College,  aged 
«.  Sir  John  Pcshall.  Bart.  ,r  ,  k^ 

aa.  At  his  residence,'  in  Hans-place,  Knlghtv- 
hrldjrc,  after  a  few  days  illness,  an  inflammation 
of  the  intestines,  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton  Fits, 
manrice.  Viscount  Kirkwall. 

.»  Aeed  7».  Kichard  Thornton,  Esq.  a  Magistrate 
for  Southwark  and  the  connty  of  Sarry. 

—  At  Dover,  Dr.  Francis  Thatcher. 

28.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Hayter  Hames,  rector  of  Chag- 
ford,  Devonshire.  ^  ,„,  .^    . 

—  The  Rev.  John  Hunt,  A.M.  rector  of  Wei  ford, 
Gtoncesterahlre,  and  chaplain  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 

80.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Duff,  A.  M.  late  of  Salvador- 

^'^Lateiy  ntMlSfdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Tate,  DD. 

UeeTs.  At  his  house  on  Forrest-hlU,  near  Peck- 
ham,  In  his  70th  year,  Robert  Bissett,  Esq.  F.  R. 
and  A.  S.  one  of  his  MiOesty*s  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Surry. 

«•  At  Plymouth,  George  Eastlake,  Esq.  aged  02, 
a  native  of  that  town,  where,  lor  many  years 
he  conducted,  with  able  integrity,  the  legal 
bosineas  of  the  Government,  under  the  Solici-  ' 
tor  of  the  Admiralty:  and  held  other  offices  of 
trust  connected  with  his  profession. 

—  At  theRhydd,  Worcestershire,  in  her  60th  year, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere,  Bart. 

—  At  Hastings,  in  her  87th  year,  Frances  Calrness, 
Countess  of  Clermont.  ,   .  „  «    ji 

5.  At  his  seat.  Gore-court,  in  Kent,  A.H.  Bradley, 

7.  A?HiSn«"n-«>«'*'  9\^!^^f'*  ^?^  »,  Francis 
Colemn,  lisq.  late  of  Hilbridon-bouse,  Devon. 

8.  In  Greenwich-park,  Maria,  second  daughter  of 
SirTbos.  LavIc,  K.  C.  B.  &c. 

—  The  Rt.  Hon.  Archibald  Colquboun,  Lord  Re- 
ffisler  of  Scotland,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Dum- 

—  In  the  Cloisters  of  Windsor  CasUe,  aged  8^  Dr. 
W.  Clarke,  formeriy  an  admired  singer  of  sa- 
cred music,  and  a  great  fovonrite  of  his  late 
MaSesty.  He  was  senior  minor  canon  of  St. 
George^  chapel  and  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

9.  In  L^wer  Grosvenor-street,  after  a  long  illness, 
Wm.  Tlemey  Roberts,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  St.  Al- 
baQ*t« 

—  M  IHvnicmtb,  AiiftP,  tcMf*  of  (Irt*  liitp  TIm», 

lU.  Mii^r'nioa,.k  Hnrfi*on,  of  tUv  Royal  ArttU 
krv    latf  of  Wr^nJ -liouse ,  Co rii^alL 

_  Ati^hcwhilU  H*  Hctilhcotc,  Ebij.  4th  son  (jf  Hit 
Imte  8ir  llio*.  Henlhefltc,  Biirt.  of  Hurrcly- 
lodiEft  Hanti,  ^^      ^^    ^ 

H  III  Upper  Grwiwnor-itreet,  Mn.  (iraliBin,  re- 
Hct  of  :l)e  late  Tlio*.  GnihiitJi*  Kaq^  of  Klnrmsi 
biid  BiirWsli,  Iftti*  M.  v.  forU!?  eotuiiy  of  Khi- 

13.  At  his  house,  Berkeley-sooare,  Theodore  H< 

Broadbead,  fisib.  M.  P.  wed 66. 
U.  At  Wichbury-house,  Wilts,  the  lady  of  Petei 


15.  SlTOor  Nafdi^c  celebrated  Opera  performer;  ^X 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  »'« 
new-invented  self-acting  cooking  appar^. 

16.  At  hU  seat.  Hill-house,  Rodborough,  Sir  Geo. 
Onesiphoros  Paul,  Bart.        .     .  ,     .^ 

18.  AtOubbins  Park,  Herts,  the  lady  of  Thomas 

Kemble,  Esq. 
—  Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rt. 

Rer.Browlow  North,  Bishop  of  WUichester. 

IK   8C0TLAKB. 

Al  Glasgow,  In  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  Professor 
Young,  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  Greek  Pro- 
fessor In  that  University  46  years. 

At  Aberdeen,  the  dowager  lady  Bannerman,  in  her 
77th  year. 

At  Balcarres,  the  ConntCM  dowager  Balcaires, 
jgedM. 


At  Edinburgh,  Thos.  Adair,  Esq.  clerk  to  the 
Shrnec 

At  Edinburgh,  the  relict  of  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  Macqueen. 

At  Irvine,  ajred  102.  Mr.  Jas.  Neil,  late  a  skip* 
master  of  that  Port.  He  had  served  in  the  navr 
65  years,  manv  of  these  under  Boacaweo  and 
Hawke  ;  his  faculties  were  unimpaiicd  to  tba 
last. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.-Coi.  Imrie. 

At  Freeland-honse,  the  Rt.  Hon.  dowager  Ladr 
Rttthvcn. 

IN   IRELAND. 

At  his  seat,  the  Priory,  near  Templemore,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  a^e.  Sir  John  Craven  Cardea* 
Bart,  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  bis 
eldest  son.  Sir  Arthur,  the  present  Baronet, 
nephew  to  Lord  Viscount  Harl>erton. 

At  his  seat,  in  the  coun^^  of  Roscommon,  Arthur 
French,  Esq.  M.  P. 

At  Dublin,  Mrs.  Dunne,  relkt  of  the  late  F^as. 
Dunne,  Esq.  and  mother  of  Lient..Gen.  and 
Col.  Dunne,  7th  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  l>esart,  his  seat  near  Kilkenny,  the  Rt.  Hon, 
John  Ot«'Hy  Cuffe.  Earl  of  Desart,  In  the  Sad 
year  of  his  age.  H  is  lordship  soceeeded  Otiray. 
the  late  Earl,  in  1804. 

At  his  seat,  at  Ballybrack,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
in  his  tf3d  year,  Geoffry  O'Connel,  Esq.  eldest 
brother  to  Maurice  Baron  OH^nnel,  Grand 
Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  of  Austrui;  he  mtm. 
very  lond  of  angling,  and  till  his  90th  year 
has  been  seen  in  the  coldest  weather  nearij  up 
to  his  waisl  in  water,  catching  salmon. 

At  Dublin,  Wm.  Henn,  Esq.  late  Master  in  Cliaii. 
eery. 

Aged  74,  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  oi  Cashel  and  Eroly. 

At  Bishopscourt,  county  of  Kildare,  Wm.  Pon- 
sonby.  Esq.  only  son  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Geo. 
Ponsonby. 

ABROAD. 

Lately,  at  Sierra  Leone.  Thomas  Lefevre,  Esq. 
holding  a  disdnguished  civil  situation  In  that 
colony.  The  warm  and  affectionate  dlapositlon 
of  this  gentleman,  his  captivating  maaoers, 
well 'in  formed  mind,  and  fine  taste,  exdte  ^ 

greatest  regret  for  his  untimely  loss   In   the 
reasts  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be 

his  friends. 
On  his  passage  firom  Ceylon,  Lieut-Col.  Napper, 

of  the  8Sd  regt. 
At  New  York,  MqJor  Donald  Maedonald,  late  of 

Swaue-street,  Chelsea. 
On  his  passage  home,    from  St.  John%   New 

Brunswick,  on  board  the  Isaac  Todd,  Thonaa 

Harvey  Esq.  of  the  Commissariat  department. 
At  Demerar^  aged  25,  Charles  O'Donnel,  fiu. 

Recorder  or  tliat  Colony. 
At  Caen,  in  Normandy,  after  a  short  illncsa,  Wm. 

Bernard  Morland,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Shr  &  B. 

Mortand,  Bart.  M.  P.    He  served  as  sherUT  of 

Bucks  in  1811. 
At  Jamaica,  the  Hon.  John  HIatt,  Custos  Rotulo. 

mm,  and  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  ConimoD- 

Pleas  in  that  Island,  and  one  of  the  aaslitittt 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jadicature* 

At  Bourdeaox,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  G.Ramsden,  Esq.  lateLleoC* 
Col.  In  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

At  Orieans.  in  the  58th  year  of  his  are,  Riebard. 
IVson,  Esq.  many  years  Master  of  the  Ceremo-. 
nies  at  the  Upper  Rooms  at  Bath. 

At  Whitehall,  near  New  York,  the  venerahle 
Henry  Francisco,  aged  184  years  I !  after  an  UI-> 
ness  of  45  days.  He  was  a  native  of  Bngiand, 
and  emigrated  about  80  or  90  years  ago,  waa 
present  at  the  coronation  of  Qaeen  Ann,  and 
was  one  of  the  drummers  on  that  occaaioo. 

At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  John  Hally  Headersoo, 
Esq.  of  the  Ordnance-office  there. 

At  Bologna,  within  an  hour  of  each  other,  Geo. 
Meek,  Eso.  of  CampfieM,  and  bis  ladv. 

At Hyercs, South ofFrance,  aged 411, W. Shipley; 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Dean  «f  St.  Asaph.    Uk 


lysh»ttere4to  plec^, 


1821.]         MeieoroIogicQl  TabU^Caunei  of  Foreign  Exchange. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  AND  OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE  AT   BUSHET-REATR,   MIDDLBSSX. 

By  Colonel  Beai^fbyy  F.E.S. 


TtMT.  Baro. 

Hyir. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Ttierj  Bunt, 

Hyf. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Nor. 

1 

1         ■ 

M.  43'2S  -  r, 

78 

U'NW 

Rain 

17  { 

M.  ar!2;>if;H 

73 

SE      J?iiow 

A.   431- 

78 

\M-^>W 

Showery 

A.  "kjv-jua 

rrt 

SMB 

H4fu 

M.  35 

r'       ' 

74 

WSW 

Very  fine 

1A 

M.  38^3.^ 

17 

NE  bvE 

Vrry  fine 

A.   45 

65 

W  ht  > 

Very  fine 

*'*     A.    4aj2&'3nj 

(» 

Vtfy  flnf 

M.  87 

73 

s\\ 

Clear 

'*'    A,  Mm^Arta 

80 

MUtv 

A.   45 

60 

U 

Very  fine 

7a 

SSW 

MifttV 
Smo.}!  nin 

M.  87 

n 

i;.\R 

Clondy 

4«     M,  4.il'ja  .vjy 

84 

Sbv  W 

A.   45 

68 

l-NC 

rine 

76 

S^W 

Small  ruin 

M.  M 

63 

S-.U' 

Hne 

*'\'A.  ,'y>'-jy-4(m 

80 

SUjW 

::icniJr 

A.  m 

71 

m  bv  s 

Cloudy 

(S7 

r\\\t 

6 

M.  48 

87 

\Vs\r 

Misty 

'A 

SK  hv  S 

HaiQ 

A.  50 

LO 

78 

\ts^v 

Cloudy 

r^r 

F.sfe: 

Few,  rain 

M.  - 

LO 

W 

SEbyS 

Fog 

H4 

E  by?i 

t'htf 

A.   54 

1- . 

70 

SSW 

ClSudy 

8;^ 

S-^E 

KaTei 

^\ 

M.  52 

84 

%^i 

S^fn 

"    lA,    43^'217 

;9 

Ckiidir 

A.  54 

77 

77 

ESE 

Fogt  ruin 

M.  45 

"J'j       ' 

74 

ENE 

Fine 

ffj 

ESE 

Cloud  J 

A.  4fl 

1.'  !►.; 

64 

ENB 

Cloudy 

7-"* 

EsE 

Fine 

10 

M.  42 

!_",>■  >1-;J 

74 

NE 

Smallrain 

1^ 

S,SE 

Cloudy 

A.  45 

I'-.'M^ 

69 

NK 

Cloudy 

711 

ss\r 

Fin* 

•II 
12 

M.  41 

T-H 

74 
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Cloudy 

^     A.    47;:"i'-4,'« 

?tf 

E 

nne 

A.   47 

'    '     H 

62 

NE 

Hue 

64 

B 

Floe 
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iH 

6» 
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Hne 

83 

BN'E 

l^loiidy 

A.  40 

:.   .ihi 

68 

WbyS 

Small  rain 

7H 
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IS 

M.  86 
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77 
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Small  rain 

73 
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A.  - 

l^'  i.H 

78 
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Sleet 

7U 

N^E 

ftouJy 

14 

M.  84 

-^     1."  1 

75 

NNE 

Snow 

-ft    M.  —  a?na 

?y 

NEbyN 
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A.  85 

Ll  1 

70 
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~^ 

15 

^'•S 

. .  ..i,s 

71 

NNE 

Very  fine 

A.  40 

ih'i;ii 

68 

NE 

Fine 

"1 

M.  sa 

Iij'-](W 

75 

N 

Clear 

A.  8fr 

it*--J«< 

61 

NNE 

Cloudy 

Rata,  by  fhe  pluTiameter.  between  noon  the  1st  of  November,  and  noon  the  1st  of  December,  1*223, 
inch.  The  ooantHy  that  tell  upon  the  roof  Of  my  observatory  Morinff  the  same  period,  1'808  Inch. 
Evaporation,  between  noon  the  1st  of  Nov.  and  noon  the  Ist  of  Dec.  0*858  Inch. 

COURSES  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AT 


OH 

Paris. 
20  Dec. 

Hambniff. 
19  Dec! 

Amsterdam 
22  Dec 

Vienna. 
9  Dee. 

Genoa. 
4Dec. 

Berlin. 
16  Dec 

YBS- 

^^P^: 

Bremen. 
10  Dec. 

London 

Pans 

26-60 

181i 
574 
264 

If 
263 
478 

609 
666 
16*46 
424 
16*46 
16*90 
666 

37 

26J 

i"4 

146^ 
146 

83 
1464 

88 

37J 

96 

94 

96J 

37| 

400 

SI 

140i 

96 

41J 
102i 

79i 
101 
103 

41i 

9*60 

113 

1374 

591 
62 

©7} 

30*96 

61 

122 

180 
626 
103 

622 

1614 
146 

1044 
106 

106 

689 
22*90 

42 
47-80 
68-60 

68-30 
19-25 

'1T7 

60*36 

118 

118*60 

6171 
184 
1464 
139 
101 
1004 
1004 

620 
174 

108i 
1094 

Hamburg... 
Amsterdam. 

Vienna 

Franckfort.. 
Augsburg... 
Genoa 

Cadiz..!!!!!! 

Naples 

Bilbao  • 

Madrid 

Porto 

COUmSES   OF   FOREIOH  EXCHAHOE  AT 

OH 

Fhmekfort. 
14  Dec. 

Nuremberg 
14  Dec. 

ChristiaaU 
7  Dec. 

Petenbnrg. 
IDec. 

Rijra. 
1  Dec. 

Stock, 
holm, 
ft  Dec. 

Madrid. 
9Dec 

Lisbon. 
6  Dee. 

London 

Paris 

Hamburg.... 

Genoa.  ....«• 

fl.10-2 
fir.ll7i 

138| 

6Sp.96 
31Sp.84 

1064 

10 

10* 

12*10 

128 
122 

39 

16-7 

92i 

1024 

2960 

16? 

93 

103 

Vol.  in. 


MARKETS- 


COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 
From  Nov*  2S  to  Dec  S8b 

Amsterdun  C.  F. 12-7. .12-8 

IMtto  at  siglit 12-4.. 12-6 

Botterdain,  2  U 12-8. .12-9 

Antweip ; 12-8.. 12-9 

Hamburgh,  24  U 37-7.. 37-10 

Altoiia,24U ....37-8.  .37-11 

Paris,  3da7i'nght.., 25-70.25-75 

IMtto..2U 28-    .26-5 

Bourdeaux 26-  ..26-5 

FrankfortoniheMaini  ^^^    ^^^ 

Vienna,  cf. flo. 2 M  10-14.. 10-16 

Trieste  ditto 10-14.. 10-16 

Madrid,  efiediTe 36}. .36 

Cadiz,  effective 36f..35i 

Bilboa  36i..35i 

Barcelona 36.. 35 

Seville 36|..85i 

Gibraltar 30J.... 

Le^om 47. .46) 

Genoa 44.  .43} 

Venice,  Ital.  LiT. : 27-60 

Malta 45 

NuOes   30..88i 

Palermo,  per.  OS.  115 

Liibon 51.. 48 

Oporto 51. .48 

RioJaneiro  54. .53 

Bahia 59 

Dublin. 7. .71 

Cork   7..J 

PRICES  OF  BULLION. 

At  per  Ounce. 

£.9.    d,     £.    9.  d. 
Portagalgold,incoin 0    0    0  ..  0  0    0 
Foreign gQld,in bars 3  17  IO4..  0  0    0 
NewdoubloGiis  ....3  15    0  ..  0  0    0 

New  dollars 0    4  11  ..  0  4  10} 

Silver,  in  bars, stand.  0    4  11}..  0  0    0 

The  above  Tabler  contain  the  highest 
«nd  the  lowest  prices. 

Averuffe  Price  of  Raw  Sugary   ercluHve 
ofX)utyy^i.^d, 


Bread, 


The  highest  price  of  the  best  wheaten 
bread  throu^out  die  Metropolis  and  Sub- 
ttrbs,  is  10<i  the  quartern  loaf. 


Potaioee  per  Ton  in  S^riUiIJIeldt, 
Kidneys        £3    0    0  to  4    0 
Champions      3    0    0  to  4  10 
Oi^obles         2    5    0  to  2  15 
Apples  3    0    0  to  3  10 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  CORN 

IX  THE  TWELVE  MA&ITIME  DISTRICTS. 

Bj  the  Quarter  of  8  TUnchester  Bushels, 
nom  the  Returns  in  the  Wedcs  eadkig 


I  Nov. 
18. 

Wbeat57  11 
Rye  -  [33 
Barley  28 
Oats  {20 
Beans  38 
Peas    l38 


Nov. 

Dec 

Dec 

25. 

2. 

9. 

56  4 

55  6 

55  0 

33  5 

34  6 

34  9 

27  9 

27  0 

26  9 

20  3  20  2 

20  2 

38  8  39  2 

37  2 

40  10  41  1 

40  2 

Dec 
16 
54  0 
35  4 
26  4 
19  9 
35  7 
38    8 


Com  and  Pulse  imported  into  the  Port  of 
London  from  Nov.  20  to  Dec  23. 


Wheat 

Bailey 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

Malt 


English 
32,944 
25,348 
38,143 
27 
12,071 
8,594 
10,409 


Irish    Foreign  Total 

12,092   13,679  58,716 

4,490     —  29,838 

12,060     4,170  54,373 

—  27 

—  12,071 
1,500  10,094 

Qrs.;  Flour  40,723  Sacks. 


Foreign  Flour  4,645  barrels. 


Price  of  Hoptper  cwt,  in  the  Borough. 
Kent,  New  bags  . .  .50*.  to    Ms. 

Sussex,  ditto 50/.  to   63f. 

Essex,  ditto 56*.  to   65#. 

Yearling  Baa 00/.  to    OOr. 

Kent,  New  Pockets  56/.  to   96/. 

Sussex,  ditto 50/.  to    65/. 

Essex,ditto 56/.  to    75/. 

Famham,  ditto ...  .112/.  to  140c 
Yearling  Pockets . . .  .00/.  to   00c 


£.  t.     £. 
3    0to4 
3    8to4 
3    3to4 


Average  Price  per  Load  of 


Clover. 
9.    £,9.  £.   9, 

Smithficld, 
4. .4     0to5    5. 

Whitechapel 
4.  .4    0to5    5. 

St,  Jafne9*9, 
4..0    OtoO    0..1 


Straw. 
C,  9,    £.   9. 

I    6tol  12 

1     Itol  12 

2tol  16 


Meat  by  Caroa99,  per  Stone  of  81b.  ai 
JVew^trfc— Beef....3/.    Sd.  to  ie.    8d. 

Mutton..  3/. 

Veal. ...5/. 
,      Pork. ...4/. 

Lamb...O/. 
LeadenhalL^Beet , . .  .3/. 

Mutton.  .3/. 

Veal. ...4/. 

Pork. ...4/. 

Lamb...O/. 


Sd,  to  49. 
Otf.  to  7c 
8<2.  to  6c 
0<;.  to  Oc 
4i.  to  4/. 
Bd,  to  49. 
6d,  to  7«* 
4d.  to  69. 
Od,  to  Oc 


8d. 
Sd. 
8d. 
Od. 
6d. 
Ad. 
Od. 
6d. 


0         Cattle  90ld  at  SmOhAeld  fi-om  Nov,  ^ 
0  to  Dec.  25,  both  incluHve. 

0         Beasts.        Calves.        Sheep.        Pigs. 
0  15,740         1,352  88,810      1,850 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  OF  COALS  UN  THE  POOL), 
In  each  Week,  from  Nov.  27  to  Dec  23. 
Nov.  27.  Decs.  Dec  II.        Dec  23. 

^T  ,  J'  ^*      ''  ^     *'  ^      '•  ^'     ''  ^      '•  d.    9.  d,      9.  d. 

Newcastle....  35  0  to  44  0    32  0  to /f2  0    34  9  to  42  0    31  6  to  42  O 
Sundirland...36  0to44  6    350to43  0    340to43  3    340to43  3 
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CCOUITT  or    CAJTALS,  DOCKf,  BRIDGES,  WATKR-WOHKS,  INSUmAVCB  AHD    OA8-LIGHT 
COMPANIEf,  INBTITUTIOKf,  &C 

J!y  JfMjri.  WOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No.  9,  'Changt-jUley,  CornhiU. 
(DecSlst,  1820.) 
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THfi  UON*S  HEAD. 


VaHant  as  a  Ikm,  and  wondioiii  affitble.— — Shaksfeare 


We  have  to  intreat  the  indulgence  of  Authors  and  Corretpondents  this 
month.  We  have  received  large  consignments^  both  of  publications  and 
contributions — which  must  remain  unnoticed  for  *'  one  revolying  moon/' 
more— but  which  we  have  not  consigned  to  oblivion.  On  the  contrary^  they 
are  all  at  present  in  our  eye^  and  on  our  mind.  In  our  next  number  we  hope ' 
to  quiet  the  reproaches  of  the  mass^  by  reducing  its  bulk. 


Our  Correspondent's  paper  on  the  Fine  Arts^  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  room  for : — but  we  cannot  omit  extracting  one  part  of  it — ^which  we 
think  contains  important  information. 

''  This  country^  though  distinguished  at  present  in  the  practice  of 
the  Fine  Arts^  has  been  long  reproached^  and  with  some  show  of  reason, 
with  a  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  elements  of  design ;  and  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  general  remark,  that  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of 
drawing  and  painting,  was  less  provided  for  in  England,  tlum  in 
any  otiber  enlightened  nation.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  de- 
ficiency cannot  now  be  said  any  longer  to  exist.  A  gentleman  of  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  painting  has  prepared  a  spacious  building,  in  all 
reelects  well  calculated  for  its  purpose — which  is  that  of  affording  every  kind 
ci  advantage  to  students,  both  in  drawing  and  painting.  It  is  admirably 
lighted,— provided  with  a  library, — casts  from  the  antique  statues, — and 
copies  fitmi  the  finest  pictures,  to  iUustrate  the  teacher's  instructions.  The 
benefits  resulting  from  his  method  are  proved  by  the  striking  circiun- 
stance  of  his  pupils  generaUy  bearing  off  the  prize  medals,  &c  offered  by 
the  public  establishments  for  the  encouragement  of  Art  Several  of  them 
were  so  distinguished  at  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. There  are  two  deaf  and  dumb  youths  educated  at  this  school, — and 
it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  they  are  making.  Their 
drawings  are  of  an  excellence  which  is  seldom  surpassed  by  students  of 
older  standing,  who  have  the  full  possession  of  their  natural  senses.  Other 
drawings,  by  youths  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  reared  in  this  school,  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  praise  for  their  simplicity  and  correctness.  Such  as  are 
advancing  in  oil-painting,  promise  to  do  equal  credit  to  the  establish- 
ment." 

We  have  a  Correspondent's  letter  by  us  on  a  political  subject,  which  we 
would  fain  notice  without  delay,  because  we  could  show  his  blame  to  be 
uBjvmt  :-<-4>ut  we  must  deny  ourselves  this  satisfaction  for  the  present    In 


12i  Th€  LM$  Head.  QFeb. 

the  meanwhile^  we  refer  him  to  the  paper  entitled^  '*  Signs  of  the  Times,'' 
and  ask  hira  if  its  motto  is  not  applicable  to  its  sentiments. 


We  are  happy  to  find  that  th«  PkUs  <^  ^  Bat^sUrf,  in  our  last  Number, 
gave  satisfaction ;  and  we  anticipate  as  much  for  the  head  of  Memnou,  in 
the  present.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  living  heads  that  have  any  thing 
in  them,  but  we  hate  bad  portrait^  and  meagre  luQgraphita  ;  aad  therefore 
prefer  the  novel  course  of  pretty  frequency  offering  to  our  readers  repre- 
sentations of  the  most  celebrated  objects  of  art  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
89  embdSshments  of  our  Magazine,  accompanied  by  papers  on  their  pecu- 
liar character^  and  merits.  To  be  sure^  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
thmt  wUhm  us  which  passeth  shew  t — ^but  these  are  days  of  exertion,— of 
patronage^— of  popularity,— of  liberality, — and  every  fine  quality  besides  ! 
The  LoMDOK  Magazine,  therefbre,  must  play  its  part,  as  occupyfaig  ^  dis- 
tinguished place  amongst  the  noise  and  bustle.  We  apprehend  thai  Mag^ 
zines  will  soon  form  the  only  literature  •f  ihe  country  ! 
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1I£MN0N*S  HEAD; 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  were  two  statues  of  Memnon :  a  smaller 
one,  coounonlj  called  the  young  Memnon,  whose  bust>  by  the  skill  and 
perseveranee  of  Belzoni,  has  been  safely  deposited  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  a  larger  and  more  celebrated  one,  from  which,  when  touched  by  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  harmonious  sounds  were  reported  to  have  issued. 
Cambyies,  suspecting  that  the  music  proceeded  torn  magib,  ordered  this 
atatue  to  he  broken  up,  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body ;  and  its 
prodigioiip  fragments  now  lie  buried  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium. — 
Btrabov  who  states  himself  to  haye  been  a  witness  of  the  miracle,  attributes 
it  either  to  the  quality  of  the  stone,*  or  to  some  deception  of  the  priests ; 
whUe  Pausanias  suspects  that  some  musical  instrument  was  concealed 
within,  whose  strings,  rekzed  by  the  moisture  of  the  night,  resumed  their 
tension  from  the  beat  of  the  sun,  and  broke  with  a  sonorous  sound.  An^ 
dent  writers  yary  so  much,  not  only  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mysterious 
music,  but  even  as  to  the  ezisience  of  the  fact  itself,  that  we  should  hardly 
know  what  to  belleye^  were  it  not  for  the  authority  of  Strabo,  a  graye 
geognq>her^  and  an  eye-witness^  who,  without  any  ^parent  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  his  readers,  declares  that  he  stood  Beside  the  statue,  and  heard 
the  sounds  which  proceeded  from  it  :-^"  Standing/'  he  says,  ''  with  Elius 
Gallusy  and  a  party  of  friends,  examining  the  colossus^  we  heard  a  cer- 
tain sound,  without  bdng  exactly  able  to  determine  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  statue  itself^  or  its  base ;  or  whether  it  had  been  occasioned  by 
any  of  the  assistants^  fbi^  I  would  rather  believe  any  thing  than  imagine 
that  stones,  arranged  in  any  particular  manner^  coiild  elicit  similar  noises.'* 

Pausanias,  in  his  Egyptian  travels,  saw  the  ruins  of  the  statue,  after  it 
bad  been  demolished  by  Cambyses^  when  the  pedestal  of  the  colossus  re- 
mained standing ;  Che  rest  of  the  body,  prostrated  upon  the  ground^  still 
continued  at  sim-rise^  to  emit  its  unaccountable  melody.  Pliny  ^and 
Tacitus,  without  hating  been  eye-witnesses,  report  the  same  fru*t ;  and 
Lucian  informs  us^  that  t>emetrius  went  to  £gypt,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  the  Pyramids,  and  the  statue  of  Memnon,  from  which  a  yoiee  always 
issued  at  sun-rise.  What  the  same  author  adds^  in  his  Dialopie  of  the 
False  Prophet,  appears  to  be  only  raillery :  "  When  (he  writes)  I  went  in 

Vol.  hi.  M 
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my  youth  to  Egypt,  I  was  anxious  to  witness  the  miraote  attributed  to 
Memnon's  statue,  and  I  ^eard  this  sound,  not  like  others  who  distinguish 
only  a  vain  noise ;  but  Memnon  himself  uttered  an  oracle,  which  I  could 
relate,  if  I  thought  it  worth  while." — Most  of  the  modems  affect  to  dis- 
credit this  relation  altogether,  but  I  cannot  enrol  myself  among  them; 
for,  if  properties,  even  more  marvellous,  can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  head 
of  the  young  Memnon,  it  would  be  pushing  scepticism  too  far,  to  deny  that 
there  was  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  larger  and  more  celebrated  statue. 
Unless  I  have  been  grossly  deceived  by  imagination,  I  have  good  grounds 
for  maintaining,  that  the  Head,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  endued 
with  qualities  quite  as  inexplicable,  as  any  that  have  been  attributed  to  its 
more  enormous  namesake. — I  had  taken  my  seat  before  it  yesterday  after- 
noon, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  sketch,  occasionally  pursuing  my  work, 
and  occadonaUy  lost  in  reveries  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  fate  this  mighty 
monument  had  experienced,  until  I  became  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
dme,  and,  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  round  the  room, 
I  discovered  that  every  visitor  had  retired,  and  that  I  was  left  quite  alone 
with  the  gigantic  Head !  There  was  something  awfid,  if  not  alarming, 
in  the  first  surprise  excited  by  this  discovery ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  I 
felt  a  slight  inclination  to  quicken  my  steps  to  the  door.  Shame,  however, 
withheld  me ; — and  as  I  made  a  point  of  proving  to  myself,  that  I  was 
superior  to  such  childish  impressions,  I  resumed  my  seat,  and  examined 
my  sketch,  with  an  afifectatioh  of  nonchalance.  On  again  looking  up  to  the 
Bust,  it  appeared  to  me  that  an  air  of  living  animation  had  ^read  over  its 
Nubian  features,  which  had  obviously  arranged  thonselves  into  a  smile. 
Belzoni  says,  that  it  seemed  to  smile  on  him,  when  he  first  discovered  it 
amid  the  ruins ;  and  I  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  myself,  that  I  had' 
been  deceived  by  the  recollection  of  this  assertion,  when  I  saw  its  broad 
granite  eyelids  slowly  descend  over  its  eyes,  and  again  deliberately  USt 
themselves  up,  as  if  the  Giant  were  striving  to  awaken  Mmself  fi-om  his 
long  sleep !«— I  rubbed  my  own  eyes,  and,  agam  fixing  them,  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  incredulity,  upon  the  figure  before  me,  I  cleariy  beheld  its 
lips  moving  in  silence,  as  if  making  fdnt  efibrts  to  speak, — and,  after 
several  inefiectual  endeavours,  a  low  whispering  voice,  of  melancholy 
tone,  but  sweet  withal,  distinctly  uttered  the  following 

STANZAS. 

In  Egypt's  centre,  when  the  world  was  young. 
My  statue  soar'd  aloft,— a  man-shaped  tower. 

O'er  hundred-gated  Thebes,  b^  Homer  sung. 
And  built  by  ^W  and  Ogins'  power. 

When  the  sun's  infant  eye  more  brightly  blazed, 

I  mark'd  the  labours  of  unwearied  time ; 
And  saw,  by  patient  centuries  up-raised, 

Siiipendous  temples,  obelisks  sublime. 

Hewn  from  the  rooted  rock,  some  mightier  mound. 

Some  new  colossus  more  enormous  springs. 
So  vast,  so  firm,  that,  as  I  gazed  around, 
V  I  thought  them,  like  myselj^  eternal  things. 

Then  did  I  mark  in  sacerdotal  state, 

Psammis  the  king,  whose  alabaster  tomb, 
(Such  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  fete,) 

Now  floats  athwart  the  sea  to  share  my  doom. 
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O  T^H^b^  I  cried^  thou  wonder  of  the  worM ! 

9dlt  shalt  thou  soar,  its  everlasdng  boast ; 
When  lo !  the  Persian  standards  were  unfurl'd. 

And  fierce  Cambyses  led  th'  invading  host. 

Where  from  the  East  a  cloud  of  dust  proceeds^ 
A  thousand  banner'd  suns  at  once  appear  ; 

Nought  else  was  seen  ;— but  sound  oi  neighing  steeds. 
And  feint  barbastc  mudc  met  mine  ear. 

Onward  they  march>  and  foremost  I  descried 
A  ciurass  d  Grecian  band^  in  phalanx  dense. 

Around  them  throng'd,  in  oriental  pride^ 
Comimni^ed  tribes---a  wild  magnificence. 

IWs,  cats,  and  monkeys  in  their  van  they  show, 
wldch  Egypt's  children  worship  and  obey; 

They  fear  to  strike  a  sacrilegious  dIow, 
And  £Edl — a  pious,  unresisidng  prey. 

Then,  Havoc  leaguing  with  eniuHate  Zeal, 

Palaces,  temples,  dties  are  o'erthrown ; 
Apb  is  stab'd  I — Cambyses  thrust  the  steel. 

And  shuddering  Egypt  heaved  a  genend  groan. 

The  firm  Memnomiun  mocVd  their  feeble  power. 
Flames  round  its  granite  columns  hiss'd  m  vam,— 

The  head  of  Isis  frowning  o'er  each  tower, 
Look'd  down  with  indestructible  disdain. 

Mine  was  a  deeper  and  more  <pdck  disgrace : — 
Beneath  my  siiade  a  wondermg  army  flock'd. 

With  force  combined,  thev  wrench'd  me  from  my  base. 
And  earth  beneath  the  dread  concussion  rock'd. 

Nile  from  his  banks  receded  with  afiright, 

The  startled  Sjrfiinx,  long  trembled  at  the  sound  ; 

While  from  each  pyramid's  astounded  height. 
The  loosen'd  stones  slid  rattling  to  the  ground. 

I  watdiTd,  as  in  the  dust  supine  I  lay. 
The  fall  of  Thebe8,^as  I  had  mark'd  its  fame, — 

Till  crumbling  down,  as  ages  roU'd  away. 
Its  site  a  lonely  wilderness  became. 

The  throngs  that  choak'd  its  hundred  gates  of  yore  ;        ^ 
Its  fleets,  its  armies,  were  no  longer  seen ; 

Its  priesthood's  pomp, — ^its  Pharaohs  were  no  more,— 
AH — aU  were  gone — as  if  they  ne'er  had  been. 

Deep  was  the  silence  now,  unless  some  vast 
And  time-worn  fragment  thundered  to  its  base ; 

Whose  sidlen  echoes,  o'er  the  desert  cast. 
Died  in  the  distant  solitudes  of  space. 

Or  haply  in  the  palaces  of  kinffs. 

Some  stray  jackal  sate  howling  on  the  throne: 

Or,  on  the  temple's  holiest  altar,  springs 
Some  gaunt  nycna,  laughing  afl  alone. 

,  Nature  o'erwhelms  the  relics  left  bv  time ; — 
By  slow  degrees  entombing  all  the  land ; 
She  buries  every  monument  sublime. 
Beneath  a  mighty  winding-sheet  of  sand. 

Vain  is  each  monarch's  unremitting  pains. 
Who  in  the  rock  his  place  of  burial  delves ; 

Behold !  their  proudest  palaces  and  fanes. 
Are  subterraneous  sejmlchres  themselves. 
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Twentf 'throe  centuries  unmoyed  I  \aj. 
And  saw  the  tide  of  sand  around  me  rise  ; 

Quickly  it  threaten'd  to  engulph  its  prey> 
And  close  in  everlasting  night  mine  eyes. 

Snatch'd  in  this  crisis  from  my  yawninff  grave>   ' 

Belzoni  roU'd  me  to  the  banks  of  Nue, 
And  dowly  heaving  o'er  the  western  wave. 

This  massy  fragment  reach'd  th'  imperial  isle. 

In  London,  now  with  face  erect  I  gaze 
On  England's  pallid  sons,  whose  eyes  up-cast. 

View  my  colossal  features  with  amaze, 
And  deeply  ponder  on  my  glories  past. 

But  who  my  future  destiny  shall  guess  ? 

Saint  Paul's  may  lie — ^like  Memnon's  temple — low  ; 
London,  like  Thebes,  may  be  a  wilderness; 

And  Thames,  like  Nile,  through  silent  ruins  flow. 

Then  ha^y  may  my  travels  be  renew'd  :— 
Some  Transatlantic  hand  may  break  my  rest. 

And  bear  me  from  Augusta's  solitude. 
To  some  new  seat  of  empire  in  the  west. 

Mortal ! — since  human  grandeur  ends  in  dust. 
And  proudest  piles  must  crumble  to  decay  ; 

Build  up  the  tower  of  thy  final  trust 
In  those  blest  reahnS-^where  nought  shall  pass  away  f 
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I  HATB  to  read  new  books.  There 
are  twenty  or  thir^  volumes  that  I 
have  read  over  and  over  again,  and 
these  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have 
any  desire  ever  to  read  at  all.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  sit  down  to  the  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,  .but  now  that  author's 
works  have  made  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  my  sctoty  library.  I  am 
told  that  some  of  Lady  Morgan'^  are 
good,  and  have  been  recommended 
to  look  into  AnastasiuS ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  ventured  upon  that  task.  A 
ladv,  the  other  day,  could  not  re- 
fram  from  expressing  her  surprise  to 
a  friend,  who  said  he  had  been  read- 
ing Delphine: — she  asked, — If  it  had 
not  been  published  some  time  back  ? 
Women  judge  of  books  as  they  do 
of  fashions  or  compleKlonS,  which 
are  admired  only  ''  in  their  newest 
gloss."  That  is  not  my  way.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  trouble  the 
circulating  libraries  much,  or  pester 
the  booksellers  for  mail-coach  copies 
of  standard  periodical  publications. 
I  cannot  say,  that  I  am  greatly  ad- 


dicted to  black-letter,  but  I  profess 
myself  well-versed  hi  the  marble 
bindings  of  Andrew  Millar,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  nor  does 
my  taste  revolt  at  Thurloe's  State 
Papers,  in  Russia  leather;  or  an 
ample  impression  of  Sir  W.  Temple's 
Essavs,  with  a  portrait  after  Sir 
Grodfrey  Kneller,  in  front.  I  do  not 
think,  iQtogethei',  the  worse  of  a 
book  for  having  survived  the  author 
a  generation  or  two.  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  dead  than  the 
living.  Contemporary  writers  may 
getierally  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—one's  friends^  or  one's  foes.  Of 
the  first  we  are  compelled  to  think 
too  weU,  and  of  the  last  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  too  ill,  to  receive 
much  genuine  pleasure  from  the  pe- 
rusal, or  to  judge  fairly  of  the  merits 
of  either.  One  candidate  for  lite- 
rary fame,  who  happens  to  be  of  our 
acquaintance,' writes  finely  and  like 
a  man  of  genius ;  but  unmrtunately 
has  a  fooush  face,  which  spoils  a 
delicate  passage  :^ — another  mspires 
us  with  the  mghest  respect  lor  his 
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personal  tafents  and  character^  but 
does  not  q^aite  come  up  to  our  ex- 
pectations m  print  AD  these  con« 
tradictionfl  and  petty  details  inter- 
rupt the  cahn  current  of  our  re- 
flections. If  ymi  want  to  know  what 
any  af  the  autliors  were  who  lived 
before  our  time^  and  are  still  obiects 
of  anxious  inquiry^  you  have  only  to 
look  into  their  works.  But  the  dust^ 
and  smoke,  and  noise  of  modem 
fiterature  have  nothing  in  common 
Vith  the  pure,  silent  Sir  of  immor- 
taUgr. 

When  I  take  up  a  work  that  I 
have  read  before,  (the  oftener,  the 
better,)  I  know  what  I  have  to  ex- 
pect. The  satisfocdon  is  not  less- 
ened by  being  anticipated.  When 
the  entertainment  is  altogether  new, 
I  sit  down  to  it  as  I  should  to  a 
strange  dish, — ^tum  and  pick  out  a 
bit  here  and  there,  and  am  in  doubt 
what  to  think  of  the  composition. 
There  is  a  want  of  confidence  and 
security  to  second  appetite.  New- 
fongled  books  are  aao  like  made- 
dishes  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
generally  little  else  than  hashes  and 
refaecimentos  of  what  has  been  served 
up  oitire  and  in  a  mpre  natural  state 
at  other  times.  Besides,  in  thus 
turning  to  a  well-known  author, 
there  is  not  only  a  security,  that  my 
time  will  not  be  thrown  away,  and 
my  palate  nauseated  with  the  most 
insipid  or  vilest  trash,— -but  I  shake 
hands  with,  and  look  an  old,  tried, 
and  valued  friend  in  the  face,— -com- 
pare notes,  and  chat  the  hours  away. 
It  is  true,  ^e  form  dear  friendships 
with  such  ideal  guests— dearer,  alas ! 
and  more  lasting,  than  those  with 
our  most  intimate  acouaintance.  In 
reading  a  book  whicn  is  an  old  fa- 
vourite with  me  (say  the  first  novel 
I  ever  read)  I  not  only  have  the 
pleasure  of  imagination,  and  of  a 
critical  relish  of  the  work,  but  the 
pleasures  of  memory  added  to  it  It 
recals  the  same  feelings  and  associ- 
ations which  I  had  in  first  reading 
it,'  and  which  I  can  never  have 
again  in  any  other  way.  Standard 
productions  of  this  kind  are  links  in 
the  chain  of  our  conscious  being. 
They  bhid  tosether  the  different 
scattered  divimons  of  our  personal 
identity.  They  are  land-marks  and 
iruides  in  our  journey  through  life. 
They  are  pegs  and  loops  on  which 


irs  can  hanff  up>  or  from  which  we 
can  tak^  down,  at  pleasure,  the 
wardrobe  pf  a  moral  imaffination> 
the  relics  pf  our  bept  afifections,  the 
tokens  and  records  of  our  happiest 
hours.  They  are  "  for  thoughts 
and  for  remembrance  I "  They  are 
like  Fortunatus's  Wishmg  Cap-— they 

five  us  the  best  riches — ^those  of 
ancv;  and  transport  U9,  not  over 
half  the  globe,  but  (which  is  better) 
over  haff  our  lives^  at  a  word's 
notice! 

My  father  Shandy  solaced  lumself 
with  Bruscambille.  Give,  me  for 
this  purpose  a  volume  of  Peregrine 
Pickle  or  Tom  Jopes.  Open  either 
of  them  any  where-^i-at  the  Memours 
of  Lady  Van^,  or  th^  adventures  at 
the  mas^ueraide  with  L^y  Bellaston, 
or  the  disputes  between  Thwackum 
and  Square,  or  the  escape  of  Molly 
Seagnm,  or  the  mcident  of  Sophia 
and  her  mufi^  or  the  edifying  pro- 
lixity of  her  aunt's  lecture— and 
there  I  find  the  same  delightful, 
busy,  bustiing  scene  as  ever,  and 
foel  myself  the  same  as  when  I  was 
first  introduced  mto  the  thick  of  it 
Kay,  sometimes  the  sight  of  an  odd 
volume  of  these  good  old  English 
authors  on  a  stul,  or  the  name 
lettered  on  the  back,  among  others 
on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  answers 
the  purpose,  revives  the  whole  train 
of  ideas,  and  sets  ''  the  puppets 
daUying."  Twenty  years  are  struck 
off  the  score,  and  I  am  a  child 
again.  A  sage  philosopher,  who  was 
not  a  verv  wise  man,  said,  that  he 
should  lixe  very  well  to  be  young 
again,  if  he  could  take  his  expe- 
rience along  with  him.  This  inge- 
nious person  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  by  the  gravity  of  his  remark, 
tiiat  the  great  advantage  of  being 
young  is  to  be  without  this  weight 
of  experience,  which  he  would  min 
place  upon  the  shoulders  of  youth, 
and  which  never  comes  too  late  with 
years.  Oh  !  what  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  let  this  hump,  like  Christian's 
burthen,  drop  from  off  one's  back, 
and  transport  one's-self,  by  the  help 
of  a  littie  musty  duodecimo,  to  the 
time  when  **  ignorance  was  bliss," 
and  when  we  first  got  a  peep  at  the 
raree-show  of  the  worla;  through 
the  glass  of  fiction — gazing  at  man- 
kind, as  we  do  at  wild  beasts  in  a 
menagerie,  through  the  bars  of  their 
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cages,— >or  atxmioiities  ina^u^e- 
iiin^  that  we  must  tiot  touch !  For 
myself,  not  onh^  are  the  old  ideas  of 
the  contents  ot  the  work  brought 
back  to  my  mind,  in  all  their  vivid- 
ness ;  but  the  old  associations  of  the 
feces  an^  persons  of  those  I  then 
knew,  as  they  were  in  their  life- 
time--the  place  where  I  sat  to  read 
the  vdume,  the  day  when  I  got  it, 
the  feeling  of  the  air,  the  fields,  the 
ri[y — return,  and  all  my  early  im- 
pressions yrith  them.  This  is  better 
to  me— ^ose  places,  those  times, 
ti^ose  persons,  and  those  feelings 
that  come  across  me  as  I  retrace  the 
story  and  devour  the  page,  are  to  me 
better  fer  than  the  wet  sheets  of  the 
last  new  novel  from  the  Ballantyne 
press,    w  even  from    the    Minerva 

gross  in  Leadenhall-street.  It  is 
ke  visiting  the  scenes  of  early 
youth.  I  tmnk  of  the  time  ''  when 
I  was  in  my  father's  house,  and  my 
path  ran  down  with  butter  and 
toney,"  —  when  I  was.  a  little, 
thoughtless  child,  and  had  no  other 
wish  or  care  but  to  learn  my  task, 
ind  be  happy! — Tom  Jones,  I  re- 
member, was  the  first  work  that 
broke  the  spell.  It  came  down  in 
numbers  once  a  fortnight,  in  Cooke's 

ricket-edition  embellished  with  cuts. 
had  hitherto  read  only  in  school- 
books,  and  a  little  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory (with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
RadclifFe's  Romance  of  the  Forest) : 
but  this  had  a  different  relish  with 
it,— **  sweet  in  the  mouth,"  though 
not  *'  bitter  in  the  belly."  It  smack- 
ed of  the  world  I  lived  in,  and  in 
which  I  was  to  live — and  showed 
me  groups,  ''  gay  creatures"  not 
'^  of  the  element,"  but  of  the  earth ; 
not  *'  living  in  the  clouds,"  but 
travelling  the  same  road  that  I 
did ; — some  that  had  passed  on  before 
me,  and  others  that  might  soon 
overtake  me.  My  heart  had  palpi- 
tated at  the  thoughts  of  a  boarding- 
school  baU,  or  gala-day  at  Midsum- 
mer or  Christmas :  but  the  world  I 
had  found  out  in  Cooke's  edition  of 
the  British  Novelists  was  to  me  a 
dance  through  life,  a  perpetual  gala- 
day.  The  six-penny  numbers  of 
this  work  regiilarly  contrived  to 
leave  off  just  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  in  the  nick  of  a  story 
-^where  Tom  Jones  discovers  Square 
behind  the  blanket;  or  where  Parson 


Adams,  In  the  inaztdcaj^k  rymfiyinn 
of  events,  very  undesiignedly  ^ta  tQ 
bed  to  Mrs.  Slip-slop.  X^  me  cu^ 
tion  the  reader  against  thia  impf^es^ 
sion  of  Joseph  .£idrews;  for  thi^ 
is  a  picture  of  Fanny  in  it  which 
he  should  not  set  his  heart  on,  left 
he  should  never  meet  with  any  ikka^ 
like  it;  or  if  he  should,  it  would^  per- 
haps, be  better  for  him  that  he  Aa4 
not.  It  was  just  like  r—  —  ^ 
With  what  eagerness  I  used  to  look 
forward  to  the  next  number,  an^ 
open  the  prints!  Ah!  never  affaiq 
shall  I  feel  the  enthusiastic  diefight 
with  which  I  gazed  at  tiie  figures,  and 
anticipated  the  story  and  advfeiiturep 
of  Major  Bath  and  Con^mo^ore 
Trunnion,  of  Trim  and  My  Uncle 
Toby,  of  Dcm  Quixote  an^  Saiio|iQ 
and  Dapple,  of  Gil  Bias  and  Dapi^ 
Lorenza  Sephora,  of  Laura  and  the 
fair  Lucretja,  whose  lips  opened  apd 
shut  like  buds  of  roaes.  To  what 
nameless  ideas  did  they  aive  ris^, — 
with  what  airv  delights  I  filled  up  the 
outlines,  as  f  hung  in  silence  over 
the  page ! — Let  me  still  ^ecal  yon, 
that  you  may  breathe  fresh  life  inio 
me,  and  that  I  may  live  that  birth- 
day of  thought  and  romantic  plea- 
sure oyer  agam !  Talk  of  the  idtfd  I 
This  is  the  only  true  ideal — the  hear 
venly  tints  of  Fancy  reflected  in  the 
bubbles  that  float  upon  the  sprii^- 
tide  of  human  life. 

Oh!  Memory!  shield  me  from  the  wQrid*B 

poor  strife, 
And  give  those  icenes  thine  evprfiUfng 

life! 

The  paradox  with  which  I  sei 
out  is,  I  hope,  less  so  than  it  was : 
the  redder  wUI,  by  this  time,  have 
been  let  into  my  secret  Much  about 
the  same  time,  (or  I  believe  rather 
earlier,)  I  took  a  particular  satisiac-^ 
tion  in  reading  Chubb's  Tracts,  and  1 
often  think  I  wHl  get  them  again  tot 
wade  through.  There  is  a  high 
gusto  of  polemical  diviuitv  in  them  i 
and  you  fancy  that  you  hear  a  dub 
of  uioemakers,  at  Salisbury,  de- 
bating a  disputable  text  from  one  of 
St  Paul's  Episties,  in  a  workman- 
like style,  with  equal  shrewdness  and 
pertinacity.  I  canuot  say  so  much 
for  my  metaphyseal  studies;,  into 
which  1  launched  shortiy  a^er  with 
great  ardour,  so  as  to  make  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure.  >  I  was  prescutiy  entangled 


in  tke  %lter9  and  fbonm  6f  hiAt!^ 
difdnctioiM,  — of  '^  fate^  firiee-wm> 
MMknowled^  alisoliite^''  tfaough  I 
cannot  add  that  '*  in  their  wander- 
ki^  maxM  I  found  no  end ; "  for  I 
did  arrive  at  some  very  satisfactory 
and  potent  conclusions ;  nor  wffl  I 
go  so  fiur^  ^however  ungrateful  the 
i«ibject  ndght  seem^)  as  to  exclaim 
with  Marlowe's  Fau)Btu»—'' Would 
I  had  never  seen  Wittenbei^,  never 
rbad  book/'— that  is,  never  studied 
MKsh  authors  as  Hartley>  Hume> 
Berkde7>  &e.  Lodoe'd  Essay  on 
flmsan  Understanding  U,  howeter^ 
ft  work  from  which  I  never  deriv- 
^d  MmBHc  pleasure  or  profit^  and 
Hohbes,  dry  and  jpowerml  as  ke  1% 
I  did  not  read  till  long  afterwai^dsi 
I  read  a  few  poet8>  which  did  not 
nadi  hkmy  taste^ — for,  I  would 
luitte  the  reader  ttnderBtahd>  I  am 
defldtent  hi  the  fisculty  of  imagina^ 
tkm:  hut  I  fell  early  upon  Frendi 
romances  and  philosophy,  and  de- 
voured them  tiM)th-aiia-nail.  Many 
a  dahity  repast  have  I  made  of  the 
New  iSoise : — die  description  o£  the 
kiM;  the  promeiUuU  9wr  teau;  thb 
letter  of  St  Preux,  recalling  the  time 
of  their  first  loves  j  and  the  account 
of  Julia's  deaA ;  these  I  read  over 
and  oYtr  agidn,  with  unspeakable  de« 
light  and  wonder.  Some  years  alter, 
vrnen  I  met  with  this  work  again,  I 
foimd  I  had  lost  neariy  my  whde 
relish  fer  it  (except  some  few  parts), 
and,  I  remember,  was  very  much 
Booiiified  with  the  change  in  my 
taste,  which  I  sought  to  attribute 
to  the  nnallness  and  ^t  edges  of 
the  edition  I  had  bought^  and  its  be- 
inf  perfumed  with  rose-leaves.  No- 
thmg  could  exceed  the  gravity,  the 
solemnity  with  wMch  I  carried  home 
and  read  the  Dedication  to  the  Social 
Contract,  with  some  other  pieces  of 
the  author,  whieh  I  had  picked  up 
at^  stall  in  a  coarse  leather  cover. 
Of  the  Confessions  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  and  may  repeat  wnat  I 
have  said-*''  Sweet  is  the  dew  of  their 
memory,  and  pleasant  the  balm  of 
their  recollection!"  Their  beauties 
are  not  ''  scattered  like  stray-gifts 
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o^  tfte  ^Btth,"  \^  so#n  tesk  on 
tltt  ^pt^,  rich  iand  tHre.  1  Wlifti<  I 
had  never  reiad  thie  Elnittcft^  or  iiead 
!t  %Hh  less  implicit  fefth.  I  had  rid 
occasiou  to  pamper  mV  natural  avi^r^ 
sion  to  affectation  aha  pretienc^^  by 
romantic  ssikd  artifichd  means.  I  had 
better  have  foritoed  mysdf  on  the 
«kiodel  of  Kr  Foplmir  or  Su-  Ptume. 
There  is  a  blass  of  t)ersonB  who^ 
Virtues  and  most  shBiing  qualities 
sink  in>  and  are  conceal^by,  an  ab« 
sorbent  ground  of  modesty  and  re^ 
serve ;  and  such  a  one,  I  doi  with<i> 
out  vanity,  profess  myself*  Now 
these  are  the  very  persons  who  are 
likely  to  attach  themselves  to  tte 
tharActer  of  Emilins,  and  of  whom  it 
is  sure  to  be  the  bane.  This  dttlk 
phlegmatic,  ivtiring  humour  is  not 
ni  a  fair  way  to  be  corrected,  but 
confirmed  and  rendered  desperati!>  hf 
being  there  held  up  as  an  object  of 
httitation,  as  an  example  of  simpli- 
dty  and  magnanimity— by  conung 
upon  us  with  all  the  recommenda^ 
dons  of  novelty,  8ur{irise,  and  a  su- 
periority to  the  prejudices  of  thfe 
worldr--by  being  stuck  upon  a  {fes- 
tal, made  amiable,  daztlme,  a  burre 
de  dupe.  The  reliance  on  solid  wofth 
whicn  it  inculcates^  the  preference 
of  sober  truth  to  gaudy  tinsel,  hangs 
like  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of 
the  imagination— 'f  a  load  to  sink  a 
navy"— impedes  our  progress,  and 
blocks  up' every  prospect  in  life.  A 
man  to  get  on,  to  be  successful,  con- 
spicuous, applauded,  should  not  re^ 
tire  upon  the  centre  of  his  conscious 
resources,  but  be  always  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  appearances.  Ho 
must  envelop  himself  in  a  halo  of 
mysteiT— ^he  must  ride  in  an  equi-^ 
page  of  opinion — ^he  must  walk  with 
a  train  of  self-conceit  fellowhfig  him 
— he  must  not  strip  himself  to  a 
buff-jerkin,  to  the  doublet  and  hose 
of  his  real  merits,  but  must  surround 
himself  with  a  cortege  of  prt^fudiceS 
like  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac--^  must 
seem  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  and 
then  he  may  pass  for  any  thing  he 
pleases.  The  world  love  to  be 
amused  by  hollow  professions,  to  b« 


*  NmuAv  ^  Mm^  MBtimttit  was  wittily  and  hi^ipily  expressed  bj  a  friend,  who 
ksd  tons  kctsry  puft,  which  he  had  been  employed  to  write,  returned  on  his  hands  for 
dieir  too  great  teferity  of  thought  and  dassical  terseness  of  style ;  and  who  obsoved  on 
tfist  sesaoan,  that  '^  Modest  a^t  nsrer  ca^  sheeted !  **— 
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dweif«d  fay  flatteri^  apptaraiieet> 
to  lire  in  a  Btate  of  haUudnation; 
ittd  oan  forgive  every  thing  but  the 
plain,  downright}  8imirfe>  honest 
truth— such  as  we  see  it  chaliced 
out  in  the  character  of  Emilius. — 
To  return  from  this  dimssion^  wliich 
is  a  Uttle  out  of  place  here. 

BodES  have  in  a  great  measure 
lost  thc^  power  over  me;  nor  can 
I  revive  the  same  interest  in  them 
as  formerly.  I  perceive  when  a 
thing  is  good>  rather  than  feel  it  It 
is  true> 

Maician  GdkRma  is  a  dalnt?  book; 

and  the  reading  of  Mr.  Keats's  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  lately  made  me  regret  that 
J  was  not  young  again.  The  beau* 
tiful  and  tender  images  there  con- 
jured up,  ''  come  like  shadows — so 
depart.''  The  "  tiger-moth's  wings/' 
which  he  has  spread  over  his  rich 
poetic  blazonry,  just  flit  across  my 
fancy;  the  gorgeous  twili^t  win- 
dow which  he  has  painted  over  again 
in  his  verse,  to  me  ''  blushes"  al- 
most in  vain  ''  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings."  I  know  how  I  shoiild 
liave  felt  at  one  time  in  reading  such 
authors ;  and  that  is  all.  The  ^arp 
luscious  flavour,  the  fine  aroma  is 
fled,  and  nothing  but  the  stalk,  the 
bran,  the  husk  of  literature  is  left. 
If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  what  I 
read  now,  I  mi^t  answer  with  my 
lord  Hamlet  in  the  play, — **  Words, 
words,  words." — *'  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?"  —  "  Notkmg  r  —  They  have 
scarce  a  meaning.  But  it  was  not 
always  so.  There  was  a  time  when, 
to  my  thinking,  every  word  was  a 
flower  or  a  pearl,  like  those  which 
drq^>ed  from  the  mouth  of  the  litde 
peasant  in  the  Fairy  Tale,  or  like 
those  in  Mr.  Fellowes's  answers  to 
the  Addresses  to  the  Queen!  I 
drank  of  the  stream  of  knowledge 
that  tempted,  but  did  not  mock  my 
lips,  as  of  the  river  of  life  freely. 
How  eagerly  I  slaked  my  thirst  of 
Cierman  sentiment,  "  as  the  hart 
that  panteth  for  the  water-vsprings :" 
how  I  bathed  and  revelled,  and 
added  my  floods  of  tears  to  Goethe's 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  to  Schiller's 
Robbers— 

Ov/ing  ray  stock  of  more  to  that  whidi  hJid 
tootnudi  f 

I  read,  and  assented  with  all  my 


sool  to  Coleiidge'$  fKaa 

ginning^- 

Scfafllarl  that  hoar  I  would 

to  die, 
If  through  the  dinddering 


Fran  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tow*x  i 

rent. 
That  fearful  voice,  a  £umsh*d  fkther^s  cry! 

I  believe  I  may  date  my  innght 
into  the  mysteries  oi  poetry  firom 
the  commencement  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  authors  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads ;  at  least,  my  discrimination 
of  the  higher  sorts— not  my  predilee- 
tion  for  such  writers  as  Golqsmith  or 
Pope:  nor  do  I  imagine  they  will 
say  I  got  my  liking  of  the  noveUsta^ 
or  the  comic  writers, — ^for  the  charac- 
ters of  Valentine,  Tattle,  or  Miss 
Phie,  from  Uiem.  If  so,  I  must  have 
got  from  them  what  they  never  had 
themselves.  In  points  where  poetic 
diction  and  conception  are  ccxicenied, 
I  may  be  at  a  loss,  and  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon:  but  in  forming  an 
estunate  ot  passages  relating  to  com- 
mon life  ana  manners,  I  cannot  think 
I  am  a  plagiarist  from  any  n^an-  I 
there  "  know  my  cue  without  a 
prompter."  I  may  say  of  such 
studies— /n/iu  et  m  cuie^  I  am  just 
able  to  admire  those  literal  touches 
of  observation  and  descripUon,  which 
persons  of  loftier  pretensions  over- 
look and  despise.  I  think  I  cobk 
prehend  something  of  the  charac- 
teristic part  of  Shakspeare;  and  in 
him  indeed,  all  is  characteristic,  even 
the  nonsense  and  poetry.  I  believe 
it  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  who  used  to  say  that  Shafu- 
peare  was  more  a  metaphysician 
than  a  poet .  At  any  rate,  it  was 
very  well  to  say  so.  1  wish  that  I 
had  sooner  known  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters contemporary  with  Shakspeare ; 
for  in  lookbiff  them  over,  about  a 
year  ago,  I  lumost  revived  my  old 

KBsion  for  reading,  and  my  old  de- 
bt in  books,  though  they  wefe 
very  nearly  new  to  me.  The  Perio- 
dical Essayists  I  read  long  affo.  The 
Spectator  I  liked  extremdy:  but 
the  Tatler  took  my  fancy  most.  I 
read  the  others  soon  after,  the  Ram- 
bler, the  Adventurer,  the  World,  the 
Connoisseur:    I   was   not  sorry   to 

Set  to  the  end  of  them,  and  have  no 
esire  to  go  regularly  through  them 
again.    I  consider  myself  a  worough 


adept  iir  Richardson.  I'  like  the 
longest  of  his  novels  best,  and  tfainic 
BO  part  of  them  tedious;  nor  should 
I  like  to  haye  any  tlung  better  to 
da  than  to  read  them  from  beghmnig 
to  end»  to  take  them  up  when  I 
chose,  and  lay  them  down  when  I 
was  thred^  in  some  old  fEunHy-tauoi- 
sioii  in  the  country,  till  every  word 
and  sylkUe  relating  to  the  bright 
Olaiissa,  the  divine  Clementina,  the 
beautiftil  Pamela,  **  with  every  trick 
and  Mne  of  their  sweet  favour,  were 
onoe  more  **  graven  in  my  heart's 
t^>le.''*  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  Mai^enzie's  JuHa  de  Roubigne — 
the  deserted  mansion, '  and  straggling 
ffilUflowers  on  the  mouldering  gar- 
den-wall; and  still  more  for  his 
ftfaun  of  Filing;  not  tiiat  it  is  better, 
or  so  good;  but  at  the  time  I  read 
'it;  I  sometimes  thought  of  the  he- 
roine. Miss  Walton,  and  of  Miss 
— — —  together,  and  "  that  liga- 
ment, fine  as  it  was,  was  never 
brcAen !"— One  of  the  poets  that  I 
have  always  read  with  most  pleasure, 
and  can  wander  in  for  ever  with  a 
sort  of  voluptuous  indolence,  is 
Spenser;  and  I  like  Chaucer  even 
better.  The  only  writer  among  the 
Italians  I  can  pretend  to  any  know- 
ledge of,  is  Boccacio,  and  of  hun  I 
cannot  express  half  my  admiration. 
His  story  of  the  Hawk  I  could  read 
and  think  of  from  day  to  day,  just 
as  I  would  look  at  a  picture  of  Ti- 
tian's!— 

I  remember,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1798,  going  to  a  ndghbouring 
town  (Shrewsbury,  where  Farquhar 
had  Imd  the  plot  of  his  Recruiting 
Officer)  and  bringing  home  with  me, 
**  at  one  proud  swoop,"  a  copy  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  another 
of  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Fi-ench 
Revolution — ^both  which  I  have  still, 
and  I  still  recollect,  when  I  see  the 
covers,  the  pleasure  with  which  1 
dipped  into  them  as  I  returned  with 
my  double  prize.  I  was  set  up  for 
one  while.  That  time  is  past  *'  with 
all  its  giddy  raptures:"  but  I  am 
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styi  anxious' to  preaarve  its  monmry, 
<'  embafaned  witit  odoirs."— With 
respect  to  the  .first  of  these  works, 
I  would  be  peimitted  to  remark  here, 
m  passing,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  an- 
.  swer  to  the  German  criticism  which 
has  Mnce  been .  started  against  the 
character  of  Satan  {viz.  that  it  is  not 
one  of  disgusting  deformitv,  or  pure, 
defecated  malice)  to  say  that  Mflton 
has  there  drawn,  not  the  aibstraot 
priacmle  of  evil,  not  a  devil  incar- 
nate; but  a  fallen  angel.  This  is  the 
scriptural  account,  aind  the  poet  has 
followed  it  We  may  safelv  retain 
such  passages  as  that  well-known 


'  — -—  His  fonn  had  not  yet  loit 
An  her  original  brightness ;  nor  appear*d 
Less  than  arch-ab^  nun's ;  and  the  ez- 

oesa 
Of  glory  obaenr'd— 

for  the  theory,  which  is  (q>posed  to 
them,  *^  fidls  flat  upon  the  grunsel 
edge,  and  shames  its  worshippers." 
Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  .this 
monkish  cant,  and  bigotted  outcry 
■for  the  restoration  of  the  boms  and 
tail  of  the  devlL — ^Again,  as  to  ti^e 
other  work,  Burke's  R^cticms,  I 
took  a  particular  pride  and  pleasure 
in  it,  and  read  it  to  myself  and  others 
for  months  afterwards.  I  had  rea^- 
son  for  my  prejudice  in  favour  of 
this  author.  To  imderstand  an  ad- 
versary is  some  praise:  to  admire 
him  is  more.  I  tiiougfat  I  did  boUi:  I 
knew  I  did  one.  From  the  first  time 
I  ever  cast  my  eyes  on  any  tUnff  of 
Burke's  (which  was  an  extract  from 
his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  a 
three-times  a  week  paper.  The  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  in  1796)  I  said 
to  myself,  **  This  is  true  eloquence: 
this  is  a  man  pouring  out  his  mind 
on  paper."  All  other  style  seemed 
to  me  pedantic  and  impertinent  Dr. 
Johnson's  was  walking  on  stilts ;  and 
even  Junius  (who  was  at  that  time 
a  favourite  with  me},  with  all  his 
terseness,  shrunk  up  mto  littie  anti- 
thetic points  and  weU-trimmed  i 


*  During  the  peace  of  Amieniy  a  young  Enghah  officer,  of  thename  of  Lovelaee,  was 
presented  at  Buonaparte's  levee.  Instead  of  the  usual  question,  ^^  Wheore  have  you 
serred,  Sb?*'  the  First  Consul  immediately  addiessed  bun,  ^^  I  peicei?e  your  name, 
^,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hero  of  Richardson's  Romance !  *'  Here  was  a  ConsuL 
The  jronng  man's  uncle,  who  was  called  Lovdace,  told  me  this  anecdote  whOe  we  were 
Btoppuig  tooether  at  Calais.  I  had  also  been  thinking  that  his  was  the  same  name 
as  that  of  the  hero  of  Radiardson's  Romance.  This  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  liking 
Bnoo^Mrte. 


IS* 


But  BaAt'»9kf]e  was  finked 
and  j^ayM  a»  the  fightaiaff^  ctest- 
ed  like  the  lerpent    He  delhrered 
|dam  tlongs  4in  a  pliin  ground ;  bat 
wben  he  rose,  there  was  no  end  of 
hisflifftoand  circumgyrations — and 
in  this  Tery  Letter^  ''  he,  like  an 
eagle  in  a  dore-cot,    flattered   Mis 
Volsdans"    (the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale*)  **  in 
GoriolL''— I  did  not  care  for  his  doc^ 
liines.    I  was   then,  and  am  still, 
proof  against  their  contaffion;  but  I 
admired  the  author,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  not  a  Tery  staunch  par- 
tisan of  the  opposite  side,  though  I 
thought  myself  that  an  abstract  pn>- 
position  was  one  thing,  a  masterly 
transition,  a  brilliant  metaphor,  ano- 
ther.   I  conoeiyed  too  that  he  might 
be   wrong    in   his  main   argument, 
and  yet  delirer  fifty  truths  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  false  conclusion.    I  remem- 
ber  Coleridge    assuring  me,    as  a 
poetical  and  political  set-off  to  my 
sceptical  admiration,   that   Words- 
worth had  written  an  Essay  on  Mar- 
riage, which,  for  numly  thought  and 
nervous  eipression,  he  deemed  in- 
comparably superior.    As  1  had  not, 
at  that  time,  seen  any  specimens  of 
Mr.    Wordsworth's   prose  style,    I 
could  not  expren  my  doubts  on  this 
subject    If  there  are  greater  prose- 
writers  than  Burke,  they  either  lie 
out  of  my  course  of  study,  or  are 
beyond  my  sphere  of  comprehension. 
I  am  too  old  to  be  a  convert  to  a 
new   mythology    of    genius.      The 
niches  are  occupied,  Uie  tables  are 
fiill. — ^If  such  is  still  my  admiration 
ef  this   man's  misam>lied   powers, 
what  must  it  have  Men  at  a  time 
when  I  myself  was  in  vain  trying, 
year  after  year,  to  write  a  single 
Essay,  nay,  a  shigle  page  or  sen- 
tence; when  I  regarded  the  won- 
ders of  his  pen,  with  the  longing  eyes 
of  one  who  was  dumb  and  a  change- 
ling ;  and  when,  to  be  able  to  convey 
the  slightest  conception  of  my  mean- 
ing to   others  |in    words,    was    the 
height  of  an  almost  hopeless  ambi- 
tion !  But  I  never  meamured  others' 
excellences    by  my    own    defects: 
though  a  sense  of  my  own  incapa- 
city, and  oi  the  steep,    imparaable 
ascent  from  me  to  them,  made  me 


regard  tbem  with  sieaier  awv  ^nd 
fbadnew.— 1  have  thus  run  thraojeh 
most  of  mv  early  studies  aad  »- 
vourite  authors,  some  of  whom  I 
hyve  since  criticised  more  at  lai|;e. 
Whether  those  observations  will  sur- 
vive me  (to  say  the  truth)  I  neithtr 
know  nor  care:  but  to  the  works 
themselves,  **  worthy  of  all  aocepta- 
tion,"  and  to  the  fedings  they  have 
alwavs  excited  in  me  ever  since  I 
could  distinguish  a  meaning  in  lan- 
guage, notli^  shall  ever  prevent 
me  from  looking  back  with  gratitude 
and  triumph.  To  have  Mved  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  intimacy  with  anch 
works,  and  to  have  familiarly  re- 
lished such  names,  is  not  to  have 
lived  quite  in  vain. 

There  are  other  authors  whom  I 
have  never  read,  and  yet  whom  I 
have  frequently  had  a  great  desire 
to  read,  from  some  circiunstance  re- 
lating to  them.  Among  these  is 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  tlie 
Grand  Rebellion,  after  which  I  have 
a  hankerinff,  from  hearing  it  spoken 
of  by  good  judges— from  my  inte- 
rest in  the  events,  and  knowledge 
of  the  characters  fh>m  other  sources, 
and  from  lumng  seen  fine  portraits 
of  most  of  them.  I  like  to  read  a 
weU-penned  character,  and  Claren- 
don is  said  to  have  been  a  master 
in  this  way.  I  should  like  to  read 
Froissart's  Chh)nicles,  HolHngshed 
and  Stow,  and  Fuller's  Worthies.  I 
intend,  whenever  I  can,  to  read 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  all  through. 
There  are  fifty-two  of  thefar  plays, 
and  I  have  only  read  a  dozen  or 
fourteen  of  them.  A  Wife  for  a 
Month,  and  Thieiry  and  Theodoret, 
are,  I  am  told,  delicions,  and  I  can 
believe  it.  1  should  like  to  read  the 
speeches  in  Thucydides,  and  Guio- 
ciardini's  History  of  Florence,  and 
I>on  Quixote  in  the  originaL  I 
have  onen  thought  of  reading  the 
Loves  of  Persiles  and  Sigismnnda, 
and  the  Galatea  of  the  same  author. 
But  I  somehow  reserve  them  like 
*'  another  Yarrow."  I  shouhi  also 
like  to  read  the  last  new  novel  (if 
I  could  be  sure  it  was  so)  of  the 
author  of  Waverley: — no  one  would 
be  more  glad  than  I  to  find  it  the 
best!  T. 


«  He  is  there  called  ^<  Cidzea  Lauderdale.**    Is  this  the  present  Bail  f 


laai.l 


A  recent  FisU  to  tki  AJbhjf  rf  l/^  Trappy. 
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A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  THE  ABBEY  OF  LA  TJIAPPE. 


Aftvb  depoiUin^  a  letter  ibr  jqu, 

mf  dear ,  with  the  old  pofit^ 

vaiwtreaa  at  MortaigD^— which  la  a 
neat  village  about  eifht  miles  ffom 
hence,  where  I  rested  Ta0t  night,  and 
procured  a  guide — I  set  out  for  this 
place,  and  reached  it  a  little  before 
two.  The  ro^t  passed  through  ciil- 
tirated  lands,  raried  with  woods, 
which  stretched  off  to  the  distance 
in  pleasing  swdls.  Soon  after  leav-* 
ing  the  small  Tillage  of  RinroUes, 
which  consists  merefy  of  a  few  scat- 
tered huts,  (or  more  properly  ho- 
rds,)  my  guide  pointed  out  the 
monastery.  Its  roof  was  just  visi- 
ble, amidst  the  thick  body  of  foliage 
which  surrounded  it;  indeed  it  is 
seated  in  an  immense  basin  of  wood. 
A  small  stream  running  through  a 
valley,  eastward  of  the  convent,  has 
had  several  barriers  placed  across  it, 
at  certain  distances,  to  form,  I  ima- 
gine, fish-ponds.  These  heads  of 
water  varv  the  landscape  most  plea^ 
singly,  which  otherwise  would  want 
feature,  and  presentnothing  butamass 
of  sky  and  wood.  It  must  be  allow- 
ed, however,  that  the  latter  is  now  a 
beautiful  object  by  itself— glowing  in 
sJl  the  richest  tints  of  autumn.  The 
woods  here  are  principallv  of  beech,' 
intermixed  with  oak  and  hnden.  On 
the  inunediate  approach.  La  Trappe 
appears  little  better  than  a  collection 
of  farm  buildings.  My  guide  sound- 
ed the  beU  at  the  great  wooden  gate, 
and  placed  me  before  the  wicket, 
which  was  opened  by  a  figure  with 
a  dosdv  shaven  head,  wrapped  in 
coarse  6rown  doth,  reachmff  but 
little  lower  than  his  knees,  and  gir- 
ded about  the  middle  with  a  rope. 
In  lieu  of  shoes  and  stockings  he 
wore  a  pair  of  heavy  wooden  sabots; 
and  dh^ctly,  on  opening  the  door, 
he  threw  hhnself  on  his  knees: — 
bending  his  head  completely  to  the 
ffround,  he  coupled  his  hands  in  the 
form  of  supplication,  at  the  back  of 
his  neck,  and  seemed  to  whisper, 
what  I  at  first  thought  might  be  a 
short  benediction ;  but  I  have  since 
been  led  to  thii^  it  might  be  an 
intercession  in  respect  of  the  breach 
he  found  it  necessary  to  make  in 
his  vow  of  silence.  Though  I  came 
here,    expecting  to  find    the    most 


La  Trappcy  \2th  October^  1820. 

rigorous  sijlence  observed,  as  well  as 
other  severe  penances,  I  had  not 
anticipated  a  reception  from  one  of 
the  brethren  in  a  manner  so  humili- 
ating to  himself,  and  affecting  to 
me. 

The  brother,  on  raising  himself, 
humbly  asked  my  pleasure; — ^then, 
motioning  to  me  to  foUow  him,  con- 
ducted me  into  a  small,  but  neat 
room,  and  retired.  I  had  scarcdy 
looked  round  the  room,  ere  the  door 
opened,  and  two  of  the  community 
entered.  They  were  young  looking 
men,  apparently  little  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age:  their  garment 
proved  to  me,  that  they  were  of  a 
different  rank  from  the  monk  who 
admitted  me,  as  they  were  clothed 
in  a  light  drab  coloured  tunic,  which 
reached  from  head  to  foot.  They 
threw  back  their  cowls,  and  prostra- 
ted themselves  op  the  cold  bricks  at 
my  feet  After  continuing  in  this 
posture  a  minute,  they  raised  them- 
selves, and  exclaimed  '*  Deo  gra» 
Hat"  They  then  conducted  me,  in 
silence,  to  the  chapel.  The  frater- 
nity were  just  concluding  the  service 
as  I  reached  it.  In  crossing  the 
ffarden,  there  was  something  pecu- 
fiarly  solemn  in  the  deep  voices  of  the 
monks,  contrasted  wim  the  perfect 
stillness  that  reigned  around.  The 
chapel  is  a  plain  Wfunscotted  room, 
not  above  thirty  feet  in  lens^,  with- 
out any  organ.  I  found  the  monks, 
about  a  dozen  in  number,  on  con- 
cluding the  service,  all  turned  tow- 
ards the  altar,  and  their  eyes,  fixed 
on  the  ground :  they  remained  thus 
stationary,  observing  profound  si- 
lence. After  a  short  time,  the  Supe- 
rior gave  a  gentle  tap  with  a  ham- 
mer, and  the  fraternity  retired.— 
Without  a  word,  I  was  conducted 
back  to  ,  the  reception-room,  and 
there  left  to  my  meditations :  so  that 
I  now  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing it  completely.  It  was  of  wainscot, 
with  a  brick-fioor,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  four  small  prints: — the 
death  of  Joseph, — ^the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Lord, — ^his  Ascension, — and  hi* 
Glorification  in  heaven,  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty.  I 
found  also  a  dissertation  on  the 
Trinity,  in  I^atin;  a  crucifix,  and  re- 
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ceptade  for  holy  water ;  and  a  ma- 
nuscriipt,.  which  speaks  so  much 
more  forcibly  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  house,  than  I,  by  any  description 
could  do,  that  I  took  down  the  heads 
of  it,  and  now  send  them  you  :<^ 

'^  Those  who  have  entered  this 
Monastry,  have  made  the  most 
humble  supplications  to  Divjuie 
Providence.  They  avoid  com- 
munication with  each  other^  es- 
pecially during  pain.  If  they 
want  any  thinff  in  the  monastry^ 
they  adoress  nim  who  receives 
the  visitors. 

"  If  you  assist  at  the  office  of  the 
church,  or  chaunt,  conform  to 
our  manner^  without  noise  at 
the  end  of  Uie  verse,  or  during 
the  meditation,  and  begin  not 
before  the  chaunters. 

'*  The  fathers  speak  not :  —  one 
reads  while  eating;  they  pray 
with  a  low  voice.  Wound  tnem 
not,  by  examining  too  closely 
the  reader. 

^*  The  guests  who  come  within 
this  house  will  find  nothing  un- 
hospitable.  If  the  religious  whom 
they  meet  hold  no  conversation 
with  them, — it  is  because  they 
are  bound  to  keep  silence ;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  hath  said^  that 
the  man  who  loves  conversation 
will  not  prosper  on  earth. 

*'  Throughout  this  house  the  most 
inviolable  silence  b  to  be  ob- 
served, in  the  church,  in  the 
garden,  in  the  refectory,  in  the 
dormitory,  in  the  cloister.  If 
you  speak,  it  must  be  in  a  low 
voice;  and  speak  not  to  the 
religious  who  may  meet  you. 

*'  If  you  perceive  any  one  you 
have  knOwn  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  well  if  he  does  not  re- 
collect you.  If  it  is  your  father, 
your  brother,  or  your  nephew, 
they  have  quitted  the  world. 
They  converse  only  with  God 
in  this  solitude ;  they  are  occu- 
pied only  with  die  affairs  of  the 
soul,  which  are  most  important; 
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with  prayers  to  God,  and  witk 

penitence* 
'*  Note. — Our  dear  brothers,  the  can- 
didates, not  having  permission  ,to 
speak,  they  request  the  yisitors  not 
to  accost  them;  as  they  cannot 
answer,  without  breach  of  the 
faith  plighted  on  entering  thb  so- 
litude, and  forgetting  their  call- 
ing.'-   

£very  precaution,  indeed,  is  a- 
dopted  to  avoid  noise ;  and  any  fa- 
ther who  should  inadvertently  throw 
down  a  book  in  the  chapel,  drop  a 
knife  or  spoon  in  the  refectory,  or  in 
any  other  way  interrupt  ^ence, 
would  subject  himself  to  tne  penance 
enjoined  by  the  rules  of  the  house, 
which  meet  even  the  minutest  ac- 
tions. They  do  not  suffer  themaelTes 
to  lean  on  a  chair;  or,  in  illness,  to 
take  the  benefit  of  physic 

After  a  short  time,  the  fisUher, 
whose  office  it  was  to  receive  stran- 
gers, and  whom,  for  distinction's 
sake,  I  will  name,  Pere  Loquitur, 
(for,  on  entering  the  Abbey,  they 
abandon  their  family  and  take  some 
sacred  nameV-entered  the  room. 
He  first  conducted  me  to  the  re- 
fectory, where  preparations  were 
made  for  dinner.  It  was  a  room 
about  twe'nty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  fifteen  in  breadth,  lighted  by 
one  window  at  the  southern  end. 
A  small  crucifix  hung  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity,  and  a4joining  the  door 
was  a  receptacle  for  holy  water. 
Its  walls  were  bare.  Two  narrow 
wooden  tables,  on  trestles,  ran 
along  the  room,  on  the  sides  of 
whicn,  next  the  waUs,  were  benches. 
Viands  had  been  placed  for  four- 
teen persons,  and  the  fare  for  each 
consisted  of  a  thick  potage  ol  po- 
tatoes and  greens,  in  a  wo(Klen  bowl, 
holding  above  a  quart ;  a  large  lump 
of  black  bread,  two  small  apples^ 
and  a  dingy  brown  jug  of  water.  By 
the  side  of  each  portion,  a  wooden 
spoon,  a  small  red  earthen-ware 
tumbler,  and  a  little  brown  holland 


•  The  writer  regrets  he  cannot  offer  the  above  in  its  original  language,  particularly 
as  80  much  depends  upon  idiom ;  but  unfortunately  he  entered  it  with  pencil  in  lu« 
pocket-book  in  English  for  expedition's  sake.  He  b^s  ^  observe  too,  that  he  intention, 
ally .  omitted  a  sentence  or  two,  which  he  has  now  no  mode  of  replacing,— the  nntfyr?a1 
tense  of  one  of  which  was,  that  strangers  were  requested  to  go  no  where  but  in  the 
company  of  the  attendant  father. 
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napkin  wefe  placed.    Thence  I  was 
conducted  to  the  donnitory^  which 
was  o?^  the  chapel^  aad  ammt  the 
same  size  as  the  refSactory :  the  beds 
exactly  resembled   the   births  in  a 
packet,    as  they  are  ranged   in  a 
wooden  frame-work^  one  above  ano- 
ther^ three  in  height,  along  the  sides 
of  the  room.    In  front  of  each  was  a 
small  pendant  piece  of  brown  hol- 
land :  the  internal  furniture  appear- 
ed   to  consist  only  of  a  mattress, 
blanket,  and  bolster;  the  members 
of  this   community  never   take  off 
their  clothes;    they  sleep  in  them. 
Adjoining  this  was  a  room  appro- 
priated to  reading ;  it  could  hardly 
De  called  a  library,  for  it  contained 
only   two    or    three   shelves    with 
books,  a  few  stoob,  and  a  table.    On 
the   latter  were  scattered  some  vo- 
lumes.   At  the  north  end,  hung  a 
tattered,  but  weU  executed,  painting 
of  a  saint,  writing  by  inspiration: 
it  had  no  frame.    On  the  stairs  hung 
some  coarse  brown  surtouts  belong- 
ing to  the  fathers,  ticketed  with  their 
respective   names.    The   monastery 
is  out  a  shattered  relic  of  what  it 
was  before  the  Revolution.    I  made 
some  enquiries  of  Pere  Loquitur,  and 
found  there  were  nineteen  fathers, 
including  the  Prior  and  Abb^,  inde- 
pendant  of  the  candidates,  of  whom 
there  were  about  thirty.    It  was  one 
of  the    candidates  that  opened  the 
gate  to  me :  indeed,  upon  them  the 
menial  offices  appear  principally  to 
devolve.    The   candidates   are   dis- 
tinguished   by    the   appellation    of 
«  JBreMmi,"— the  Monks,  are  *'  Fa- 
thers."    I    have  before  noticed  the 
wide  distinction  which  directly  strikes 
the  beholder  in  their  dress. 

Pere  Loquitur  requested  me  to 
stay  to  dinner ;  upon  which  I  begged 
to  dine  in  the  refectory,  and  par- 
take of  their  £ure.  The  request 
seemed  to  give  him  pleasure,  rather 
than  otherwise ;  and  he  asked  me  to 
stop  the  night:  I  accordingly  dis- 
miMed  my  guide,  and  walked  in  the 
garden  with  Pere  Loquitiu-  till  the 
dinner  beU  rung.  At  the  entry  of 
the  refectory,  one  father  poured 
water  on  my  hands;  another  held 
a  bason  for  me ;  a  third,  a  towel : 
all  had  their  cowls  drawn  over  the 
head  and  face,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  reader,  thev  kept  them  so 
during  the  whole  of  the  dmner  thne. 
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so  that  not  a  feature  oouM  be  db' 
cemed.     We  entered  the  rrfectoi^ 
in  two  files;  and  stood  looldng  to- 
ward  the    cross   while   grace    was 
diaating:  after  which,  Pere  Loqidtur 
touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  pointed 
to   a   separate  seat,   where  a  neat 
table  cloth  was  spread;  two  delft- 
plates,  a  queen's  ware  bason,  filled 
with  potage,  and  a  metal  spc/on  and 
fork  were  set  before  me.   It  was  with 
much  difficulty  I  could  get  much  of 
the  potage  down ;  as  a  vast  quantity 
of  sorrel  iuice  was  incorporated  in 
the  liquid,  and  the  crust   was  the 
only  part  at  all  palatable  of  the  sour 
black  bread.    I  observed  my  fiiend, 
Pere  Loquitur,   and  another  young 
father,  waited  on  the  rest,  which  they 
effected  with  much  activity,  and  but 
little  noise,  particularly  when  it  is 
considered  that  they,  like  all  the  rest, 
were   emupped    in    heavy  wooden 
shoes.    When  the  fathers  had  nearly 
emptied  their  basons  of  potage,  a  tin 
pan  of  potatoes  and  one  of  hot  milk, 
were  placed  before  each  person ;  in 
addition  to  which,  before  me,  was 
placed  a  bottle  df  cider,  a  glass  tum- 
bler, and   a  small  plate  of  apples. 
One  of  the  younger  fathers  read  all 
dinner  time,  from  a  dry  treatise  on 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity; 
and  ever  and  anon  the  Superior  re- 
quired a  cessation  of  all  occupation, 
by  a  gentle  tap  on  the  table  with  his 
hammer ;  after  a  few  minutes,  ano-* 
ther  knock  enounced  that  eating, 
drinkinff,  and  reading  might  agam 
proceed ;  nor  was  a  moment  lost  bv 
any  of  the  parties  in  resuming  their 
occupations :  they  commenced  again, 
as  if  by  mechanism.    During  these 
intervals,  I  heard  another  voice  read- 
ing in  a  distant  room,  and  I  frequent- 
ly heard  a  hammer  knock  in  that  di- 
rection, so  that  I  conclude  the  can- 
didates dined  in  a  room  apart.      I 
observed  also  that  I  was  shown  over 
half  the  convent  only.    Dinner  being 
ended,  at  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
we  moved  into  the  same  files  as  be* 
forcw— Grace  was  repeated, — after  a 
few  minutes  of  perfect  silence,   the 
hammer  knocked,  and  we  proceeded 
slowlv  into  diapel  to  Vespers.    At 
entenng,    every    monk    tnrew    his 
cowl  back,  and  I  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  one  father  was 
very  aged :  he  appeared  almost  bent 
double.     Their  countenances  gene- 
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nff jT  wbn  niid  and  pleasutf ,  hmwing 
an  air  of  B^renity;  nor  ^d  I  olMerve 
one,  whose,  aspect  was  marked  bv 
dissatis&ction  or  gloom^  although 
their  life  is  one  continu^  series  of 
severe  mordficatioiis.  A  requiem 
formed  part  of  the  service;  tnis  I 
£bd  is  always  the  case^  in  the  event 
of  intelligence  reaching  the  Superior 
of  the  death  of  a  parent  of  either  of 
the  members;  but  it  is  never  com- 
municated to  them  which  one  has 
sustiuned  the  loss.  .  I  observed  also 
a  particular  magnificat  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  the  whde  occupied  rather 
more  than  an  hour.  The  same  scene 
of  motionless  silence  which  I  had 
observed  on  first  arriving,  again 
followed  the  conclunon  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  and,  after  one  or  two  of  the 
fathers  had  retired,  I  left  the  diapel, 
round  the  door  of  which  were  ga- 
thered about  a  dozen  of  the  candi- 
dates. I  afterwards  learnt  that  they 
were,  not  permitted  to  enter,  except 
Oiu  special  occasions  ;  they  i^)peared 
to  have  been  joining  silently  in  the 
service.  . 

.  In  the  garden  was  a  large  cross, 
directly  vonting  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  here  I  seated  myself;  so 
that  I  observed  the  £|thers  passinf 
from  the  chapel,  one  by  one,  and 
taking  different  routes  in  postures  of 
qiediution.  The  cemetery  being  a 
grass  plat,  in  part  of  the  garden,  was 
between  myself  and  the  monastery : 
there  were  about  nine  or  ten  graves, 
and  at  the  head  of  each  was  a  little 
black  cross,  on  which  was  painted 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  bis  ase, 
and  the  day  of  his  death.  One 
grave  was  open  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive an  occupant,  but  the  earth 
aroimd  it  did  not  bear  the  least 
appearance  of  having  been  recendy 
disturbed  whkdi  rather  contra- 
dicted the  current  report  that  the 
fraternity  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
digging  a  portion  of  their  graves.  I 
had  nearly  finished  a  little  sketch  of 
the  monastery,  when  I  observed  one 
of  the  fiithers  approach;  he  knelt 
down  in  prayer  at  the  head  of  the 
untenant^  grave,  and  I  retreated 
amon^pst  the  sluiibs  that  I  might 
not  disturb  him.  I  returned  to  the 
reception  room.  My  kind  attendant 
Pere  Loquitur  was  there,  and  in- 
vited me  to  follow  him  to  the  par- 
lour.  ,It  was  not  much  after  fivey 
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but  he  praesed  me  to  ha¥e 
snpper :  an  attendant  in  a  commoii 
dress  set  it-  oil  the  table;  it  con- 
sisted of  bread  and  cheese,  a  digk 
of  apples  and  pears,  and  a  bottle 
of  cider.  The  first  mentioned  ar« 
tide,  though  brown,  was  of  a  very 
superior  description  to  that  1  had 
had  in  the  refectory:  over  the  cup^ 
board  door  was  written, 

Dieu  voU. 
The  parlour  was  close  to  the  re- 
ception room:  its  appearance  wasr 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  any- 
other  room  I  had  entered  in  the 
house;  and  it  was  rendered  stiH 
more  so  by  a  blazing  fire,  a  luxu- 
ry the  fathers  wholly  i^stain  finon. 
The  room  was  hung  round  with 
small  prints,  representing  their  va* 
nous  usual  occupations;  its  win- 
dows command,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
a  view  of  the  world,  for  th^  look 
without  the  monastery,  and  give  a 
sight  of  the  road  from  Mortaign, 
and  two  other  small  psiths  warn 
neighbouring  hamlets.  When  I  had 
sum)ed,  the  father  asked  me  if  I 
wished  to  attend  chapel  again  and 
receive  mass ;  in  answer  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  question,  I  told  him 
1  was  a  protestant,  at  wluch  he 
seemed  somewhat  surprized;  and, 
after  leaving  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
returned  with  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  m  pencQ  "  voum 
ne  pouve%  pasprier  avee  nous,  paree^fme 
wnu  etes  proiestant,"  a  sentiment 
I  assented  to;  so  furnishing  me 
with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  two 
or  three  books,  Pere  Loquitur  left' 
me,  in  order  to  attend  chapel  him- 
self. His  bodts  were,  the  ''  Imi^ 
tation  of  Christy'  in  Latin  and  French; 
—a  modem  treatise  entitled  **  Bt^ 
ligion  before  the  Eevobttton;"  and 
the  '*  Huftory  of  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  from  the  time  ofDe  Banee." 
—The  latter  I  skhnmecf,  but  sHght- 
ly;  unfortunately  time  would  not 
permit  me  to  do  more.  I  gather- 
ed from  it  that  the  Abbey  wav 
founded  in  1140,  by  Rotru,  second 
Count  de  La  Ferche,  pursuant  to 
a  vow  he  had  made  when  in   dim- 

S»r  of  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of 
rittany.  The  original  name  of  the 
Abbey  was  "  La  Maison  Dieu  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Trappe"  It  was  re- 
nowned for  many  ages  for  the  ir- 
reproachable  lives    of   its   Abbots 
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i;-  but  the  tej  of  cirfl 
YnoH  «Ad  the  inoads  of  tlie  Engw 
lifllv  introduced  laxity  and  disor- 
der. The  r^igieum  pretenred  no 
pretendons  to  piety  but  the  name; 
the  sports  of  the  field  pared  the 
way  to  more  questionable  pursuits; 
the  inhabitants  <^  the  Abbey  be- 
came notorious  for  the  profligacy  of 
their  manners;  and  licentiousness 
might  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
utmost  limits,  at  the  period  when 
the  celebrated  De  Ranee  sought 
retirement  tbere^  which  was  500 
yeacB  afbnr  the  foundation  of  the 
Abbey. 

Don  Omond  Jean  le  Bouthillier 
de  Bance,  was  bom  at  Paris,  the 
9th  of  Jamiary,  IGSd ;  of  an  an- 
cient fiuBttly.  He  was  a  protegd 
of  Mary  de  Medids,  a  god-son  <^ 
Cardbial  Richelieu,  and  a  nephew  of 
Be  Charigni^  secretary  of  state,  and 
superintendent  of  finances.  Thus  a 
golden  path  was  opened  for  him. 
In  his  whaacf  he  was  created  a 
Kmght-of  Malta,  and destinedfor  the 
profeesioB  of  arms;  but,  when  ten 
ynars  (^  he  entered  the  church,  in 
order  to  fill  the  benefices  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  just  died. 

He  cultiTated  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  jA  the  age  of  thirteen,  publishedi 
(the  work  obserres,  ^*  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  his  tutor/')  an  additkm  of 
Anacreon  in  Greek,  with  notes. 
(1639.)— -As  his  revenues  were  con- 
siderable, after  he  had  concluded  his 
studies,  and  eutared  the  worid,  he 
entirdy  abandoned  faimsdf  to  the 
dissipations  of  life.  When  he  was 
scarcely  tb&rty,  on  returning  from 
a  journey,  and  entering  the  apart«> 
meat  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  for 
whom  it  was  supposed  he  had  con- 
tracted a  passion,  instead  of  meet- 
ing her,  all  life  and  gaiety,  as  he 
expected,  he  found  Ikt  a  cotrpseJ 
The  drcmnstance  so  depressed  his 
spirits,  that  it  brought  on  an  ill* 
ness,  which  nearly  prored  fataL 
On  his  reeovery,  his  melaoehdiy  in- 
CBeased;  time,  instead  of  aUeviat- 
in^,  increased  the  agony  of  his 
mind,  and  he  retired  to  an  estate 
at  Veret,  near  Tours.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  Cardinal  De  Retz,  a 
▼icthh  to  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
coupled  with  his  own  unhappiness, 
wiought  in  him  so  strong  a  con- 
▼ictioD  of  the  emptiness  of  all  hu« 


man  things,  that,  mgnnlhig  Iha 
world  as  one  Test  tMnb>  he  deter* 
mined  to  devote  the  remaindtr  of 
his  life  to  the  strict  serrice  of  his 
God,  and  to  a  cloister.  He  sold 
his  estate,  and  gave  the  produce  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Paris;  resigned 
the  presidency  of  three  abbies,  and 
two  priories ;  and,  resenring  to  him- 
self the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  he  took 
the  monastic  habit,  to  wluch  he  had 
formeriy  felt  the  utmost  repugnance. 
After  passing  his  noviciate  at  the 
Abbey  of  Perseign,  he  took  the  vows 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1664,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine^  in  this  oeldirated 
abbey,  where  he  inspired  the  reli* 
gieux  with  a  new  sjnrit  Here  he 
established  those  unnatural  severi- 
ties for  the  strict  observance  of  which 
the  fiiitemity  have  become  so  disthi- 
guished,  and  in  these  solitudes  his 
religious  melancholy  seems  to  have 
been  perpetuated.  He  ezpbed  on  a 
litter  of  cmders  and  straw,  smround- 
ed  by  the  community,  the  97th  of 
October,  1700,  a^  75  years. 

The  (tfesent  pnor,  I  think,  rather 
inclines  to  relax  the  severity  of  the 
order,  than  otherwise;  his  counte- 
nance is  extremelv  amiable,  and 
though  he  never  sp<tte,  I  experienced 
several  little  attentions  from  hkn.  I 
could  not  but  give  the  firatendty 
credit  for  suffering  their  attention  to 
wander  but  little  fitmi  their  devo« 
tional  exercises,  though  they  are  of 
so  unceasinga  nature,  when  1  found, 
that,  though  I  had  attended  theur 
chapel  twice,  the  fether  vriio  conduct- 
ed me  had  not  observed  I  was  not 
a  cathotic.  I  had  told  him  in  the 
first  instance,  that  I  was  an  Eng^Ush- 
man,  in  order  that  he  might  not  feel 
surprized  at  my  not  mddng  use  of  the 
holy  water,  or  enterinj^  into  all  the 
mechanical  parts  of  theur  ceremonies; 
concluding  ne  would  not  fldl  to  ne^ 
tiee  my  inattention. 

About  half-past  six,  Pere  Loqoitnr 
came  to  show  me  to  my  chamber. 
He  then  told  me,  I  was  tiie  first  prcM 
testant  that  had  ever  been  present 
in  their  chapel  during  worship.  I 
was  not  inclined  to  contradict  his  as- 
sertion, though  1  know  it  required 
some  qualification. 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  tOl  I  had 

burnt  my  candle  to  the  socket;  and 

then  slept  soundly  on  my  little  truckle 

bed^  ibe  mattress   and   bolster  of 
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which  were  stuffed  with  lity.  About 
eight  ih  the  mornings  Pere  Loquitur 
tapped  at  my  doory  conducted  me 
to  tne  parlour^  requested  m&  to  make 
a  good  breakfast;  (from  the  same 
viands  that  had  been  placed  before 
me  the  preceding  evening  for  supper) 
and  then  to  depart  It  was  with 
difficulty  I  obtained  permission  to 
leave  a  little  donati<^  for  the  poor^ 
by  way  of  recompence  for  their  kind 
hospitality.  The  father  mentioned 
his  regret;  that  he  could  not  again 
show  me  the  chapel;  but  he  said^ 
thev  were  doinff  public  penance: 
which  I  believe  mey  do  every -morn- 
ing. The  routine  of  their  exercises 
is  wonderfiil: — they  rise  daily  be- 
tweeu  one  and  two  in  the  mornings 
and  are  engaged  from  that  time  for 
some  hours  m  the  chapel,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  day  with  but 
little  intermission.  They  take  re-^ 
freshment  but  twice  in  the  day,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  and  then, 
no  doubt,  it  is  of  a  less  inviting  de- 
scription than  on  the  other  days, 
when  they  eat  three  times.  All  their 
recreation  seems  to  be  comprised  in 
a  short  walk  each  day  (or  in  manual 
labour)  within  the  narrow  Mmits  of 
their  garden  and  orchard :— -and  then 
they  appear  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
meditation  and  prayer.  There  are 
certain  days,  when  they  exceed  these 
bounds,  and  walk  in  a  part  of  the 
a4Jacent  wood,  which  is  neatly  kept, 
and  intersected  with  several  long 
umbrageous  alleys,  that  diverge  from 
a  point  near  the  monastery. 

Northward  of  the  present  house, 
are  some  considerable  ruins,  but  they 
are  not  marked  by  any  beauties  of 
architecture.  Between  the  orchard 
and  the  ruins  were  one  or  two 
smaller  walks  of  the  description  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  entirely  com- 
posed of  iirs  and  yews.  Amongst 
the  latter,  stood  a  dilapidated  grotto; 
indeed,  every  part  of  the  monastery 
is  marked  ^nth  ruin.  There  is  a 
convent  of  female  Trappists  some 
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miles  distant ;  but  I  did  not  visit  Hf 
as  gentenen  are  refrised  admittance. 
I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  nife 
(vice  versa)  is  observed  here, — ad- 
mittance being  strictly  denied  to  the 
ladies« 

The  fraternity  are  Capuchins  of 
the  Cistercian  order  of  St  Benoit. 
**  Sedebit  solitariv4,  et  tacebit,"  is 
their  rule ;  and  even  (as  in  the  case 
of  De  Ranee)  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
the  fathers  have  resisted  a  breach  of 
it,  by  expiring  rather  than  commu- 
nicate those  wants,  the  relief  of 
which  might  have  lengthened  their 
existence. 

La  Trappe,  unlike  many  of  its 
contemporaries,  invited  not  the  indo- 
lent to  slumber  within  its  walls  ;  but 
it  opened  an  asylum  to  those  who 
had  plunged  in  all  the  disorders  and 
dissipations  of  life;  whose  minds 
were  racked  with  the  retnmect  of 
a  dark  line  of  sins ;  and  who  mdulg- 
ed  the  idea  (sanctioned  by  the  Ro- 
mish ritual,)  that  vehemence  of  hu-» 
miliation  might  atone  for  past  crimes. 
Though  we  may  condemn  a  system 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  severities  of  one  period  of  lile, 
would  of  themselves  expiate  the 
offences  of  a  former,  yet  we  cannot 
but  respect  the  piety  of  many  of 
these  recluses.  Ihe  great  point  of 
regret  is,  that  any  body  of  men 
should  withdraw  tiiem  selves  so  com- 
pletely from  the  ability  of  pracUsing 
the  charities  o£  life^--should  deny 
themselves  those  comforts  which 
Providence  has  bountifully  scattered 
around,  and  debar  themselves  fixnn 
the  use  of  speech,  the  noblest  cha- 
racteristic of  mankind. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  regard  for 
its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  regret  at  viewing  men  grovelling' 
under  such  mistaken  notions,  that  1 
look  my  leave  of  La  Trappe,  and  en- 
tered again  those  busy  scen^  of  life^ 
which,  though  marked  bv  disorder^ 
form  the  allotted  sphere  of  man. 
I  remain  my  dear  '  '  ,  &c. 
G.H.P. 
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Treae  is  a  dreamy  softness^  as  day  fac(es. 

Gathering  along  the  ether ;  it  penrades 

The  sea  and  earthy  and  o'er  the  wdceful  soul 

A  deepening  hue  of  meditation  flings. 

Whilst  the  advancing  shadows  thinly  roll 

Cer  the  bricht  waters ;  frcm  their  obscure  wingi 

Shedding  obuvion  on  aU  mundane  things. 

In  the  pale  clearness  of  the  delicate  sky 

Yon  mountain  rears  its  ever-during  head. 

O'er  which  the  ocean's  habitant  once  sped> 

Now  echoing  to  the  sea-gull's  wailing  cry ; 

Lonely  it  staiHis,  lifting  to  heaven  its  brow, 

Scath'd  with  Uie  leyin-uash,  where  clouds  repote 

Their  dreary  forms,  when  the  sirocco  blows 

Its  baleful  breath  on  withering  man ;  but  now 

Its  rugged  lineaments  are  pictured  fair 

On  evening's  wan  expanse ;  and  on  the  height 

The  convent  tenants  breathe  a  taintless  air. 

On  whose  jiellucid  win^  their  vesper  prayer, 

Unmix'd  with  aught  ofearth,  springs  m  its  upward  flight* 

The  breezes,  winnowing  round  each  £Eury  hill, 

80  mildly  blow,  that  scarce  the  clustering  vine 

Waves  with  their  gentle  fanning,  as  they  still 

Among  its  odours  playfully  entwine. 

And  now  the  moon  brightens  her  crescent  pale,  • 

With  one  sole  star,  streaming  celestial  liffht ; 

And,  from  the  dusky  hill  and  shadowy  vue. 

With  her  fair  beam  scatters  the  gloom  of  night* 

See !  Meteor-like,  beneath  the  tendril  bower. 

The  wheeling  fire-fly  shoots  his  flame  serene> 

Kindlhig  wiu  living  flash  the  twilight  hour. 

And  glueing  on  the  vine-loafs  tenaer  g^reen ; 

Whilst  the  last  bird  of  even,  which  all  night  lon^ 

Pours  to  die  listening  wood  his  plaintive  note. 

In  fitful  sweetness  tunes  his  liouid  song. 

Anon,  in  melody's  full  tide  to  float. 

On  the  enraptur'd  ear :— no  other  sound 

Breaks  the  deep  seeming  thoughtfulness  around. 

It  was  in  such  a  night,  when  storms  were  o'er. 
When  the  rent  cloud  had  saii'd  in  blackness  t)y. 
Leaving  in  lovelier  blue  the  vernal  sky ; 
WTien  the  bright  wave  soft  rippled  to  the  shore, 
And  winds  were  hush'd : — it  was  in  such  a  night. 
Upon  the  silent  swelling  of  the  tide, 
A  boat  was  seen,  in  solitary  plight. 
Drifting  to  Ischia's  coast,  with  none  to  guide 
Its  reckless  course ;  but  on  the  risings  sheen 
Of  that  calm  sea,  near  ever,  and  more  near. 
It  came,  as  if  a  spirit's  hand  unseen 


*  Iidiia  b  a  small  romantic  island,  of  volcanic  origin,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of 
Naplet.  A  diurch  is  erected  in  the  Vale  of  Lacco,  in  honour  of  Santa  Retdtuta, 
die  patiODeBS  of  die  island,  whose  festival  annually  attracts,  not  only  the  islanders, 
•ttixcd  In  their  best  garfo,  but  also  the  more  devout  Catholics  from  Naples,  to  worship  ^ 
her  shiine,  and  indulge  in  the  revelries  of  a  spedes  of  holy  fair  which  is  held  for  several 
days  to  grace  the  occasion. 

Vol.  III.  N 
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Had  led  it  gently  from  the  realm  of  fear. 

'*  Some  1)oat>  perchance,  torn  by  the  sweeping  gde 

And  bounding  surge,  from  a  negWtftil  bark ; 

Or  the  sole  rdic  of  some  hapless  sail, 

Wreck'd  on  Italians  shore,  when  tempests  dark 

Scowl'd  in  the  sounding  heav^ens,*^ whose  luckless  crew. 

With  unclosed  eyes,  fix'd  in  eternal  sleep. 

Cold  and  unshrowded  in  the  weltering  deep. 

To  home,  to  light,  and  life,  have  bid  adieu.  -^ 

Within  yon  litUe  bay^  whose  gentle  wave, 

Claspt  by  those  arms,  feels  no  disturbing  gale. 

Whose  playful  rippUngs  idly  lore  to  lave 

The  yellow  sands  that  skirt  the  sloping  vale,^ 

There,  where  the  glimmering  air  its  (roubtfUl  gleam 

Sheds  soft  upon  the  waters,  like  the  play 

Of  wilder'd  fancy  in  a  matin  dream^ 

The  alien  boat  in  peace^l  haven  lay. 

And  other  boats  around  the  stranger  press. 

And  with  experienced  looks  the  seaman  eyes 

The  shapely  contour  of  his  easy  prize. 

Whilst  vaguely  circulates  the  etting  guess 

Of  port  avA  destiny.    Why  do  they  stand 

With  one  content  m  still  imd  silent  giize. 

As  if  the  tou6h  of  an  enchanter's  wakid 

Had  froz^i  them  to  shapes  of  mute  amaze  ? 

What  is't  they  look  on  ?— Wrapt  in  slumber  deep. 

And  ^ia4owed  by  the  evening's  falling  gloom, 

A  female  form  reclin'd ;  qi^t  her  sleep ; 

Her  fiice  drot^'d  on  an  arm,  polish'd  aiid  fair ; 

The  fluttering  wind  had  strewn  her  silken  hair 

Of  black  o'er  a  pale  cheek ;  most  calm  and  holy 

Was  her  repose ;  yet  trace  of  melancholy 

Had  sunken  there,  of  meek  distress  to  tell. 

Her  breathing  was  as  still  as  the  odorous  smell 

Ezhal'd  from  pulseless  flowers ;  nor  could  be  seen 

Motion  of  lips>  or  the  hk  bosom's  swell — 

80  hush'd  she  lay,  so  fearfully  serene ! 

The  dark  and  silken  lashes  overshade 

An  eye  half  open,  glaz'd,  and  strangely  stiU-^ 

And  then  her  touch-— ah  heavens  I-^^w  deathly  chill  !— 

Alas !  the  young,  the  beauteous  maid  is  dead ! 

Oh !  bear  her  ^tly  in  your  manly  arms. 
And  sing  a  reqmem  to  her  parted  soiil. 
Even  as  ye  ^aze  on  her  dissolving  charms, 
Nipp'd  by  the  frost  of  an  untimely  doom. 
Let  the  slow  strain  to  heaven's  bnght  portals  roll : 
And  when  the  stranger  asks  in  future  time. 
Who  rests  the  inmate  of  her  sainted  tomb  ? 
Tell  him,  a  virg^  of  a  foreign  clime. 
Who,  faithful  to  her  creed,  ne'er  bent  the  knee 
To  any  god  of  mortal  mould  ;  that  He 
Who  kens  the  latent  impulse  of  the  hearty 
Amidst  ordeals  of  infernal  birth. 
Did,  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  strength  impart. 
And  tuni.to  marvelling  fear  the  demon  nurth 
Of  Painims'  frenzy,  as  they  saw  the  flame. 
Prepared  to  desolate  that  beauteous  clay. 
Round  her  soft  limbs  innocuously  play. 
And  fhistrate  thus  their  ineffectaai  aim : 
That,  harden'd  still  in  heart,  m  a  lone  boat 
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At  kngdi  ther  nlac'd  her  unresbting  fbcin^ 

With  tfiinffs  deflagraUe>  thus  left  to  float 

And  peiith  on  the  tide  by  fire  or  itonn. 

But  neither  fire  nor  flood  had  power  tp  harm 

One  precious  limb ;  the  fire  hath  shot  in  air. 

And  the  strong  surge  hath  curl'd  in  vain  alarm. 

And  hath  not  hurt  one  solitary  hair : 

But  God,  who  saw  the  sorrows  of  the  maid, 

Lull'd  her  in  peaceful  sleep ;  and  as  the  breath . 

Of  dreams  most  holy  on  her  fahit  lips  play'd, 

He  took  her  to  himself: — thus  gentle  was  her  death  !- 
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The  character  of  a  people  is  £uth- 
fuUy  expressed  in  their  popular 
songs.  It  has  been  truly  oDserved 
of  such  compositions,  that,  like  the 
pulsation  and  breathing,  they  are 
the  sign  and  measure  of  the  inward 
life.  That  the  lyrical  productions 
of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  con- 
stitute an  excellent  index  to  the  cha- 
racter of  that  particular  race  of  men 
to  which  they  belong,  may,  we  think, 
be  made  very  ^parent;  but,  be- 
fore entering  on  tnese  productions, 
it  must  be  permitted  to  us  to  offer 
a  few  words  on  those  peculiarities  of 
disposition  and  habit  which  consti- 
tute and  distinguish  the  character  in 
question. 

A  number  of  circumstances  concur 
in  forming  the  character  of  a  people. 
The  nature  of  the  government,  the 
nature  of  the  country,  their  occupa- 
tion, their  religion,  and  a  variety  of 
other  particulars,  have  necessarily 
more  or  less  influence  on  their  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
Much,  however,  also  must  be  con- 
ceded to  depend  on  the  natural  and 
original  temperament  of  a  people. 
It  IS  this  which  dbposes  them  more 
to  the  reoeptloii  or  one  set  of  im- 
pressioDS  than  another;  and  thus 
aeoounts  for  the  habits  which  stow 
up  anMNigst  them  in  thehr  sociiu  in- 
fimcT.  The  sanguine  temperament 
of  the  Afiican  Negro,  and  the  cold 
and  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the 
American  Indian,  will  always,  under 
all  circumstances,  so  long  as  these 
two  races  of  men  shall  remain  un- 
mixed, ensure  an  essential  diversity 
in  their  character. — The  races  of  Eu- 
rope do  not,  indeed,  afford  such  a 
marked  contrast ;  and  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  every  day  becoming  more 
inttOMrte,   has  a  tendency  to  wear 


down  and  soften  orig^al  distinc- 
tions: still,  however,^  we  perceive 
tribes,  or  &milies  of  people,  in  Eu- 
rope, which  the  common  observer 
&els  convinced  at  a  first  glance^ 
must  have  proceeded  from  essentially 
different  stocks.  For  instance,  the 
nations  of  the  Grothic,  or  Teutonic 
race  —  namely,  the  Scandinavians, 
and  tile  people  of  then:  dqiendent 
islands, — the  Upper  and  Lower  Ger-^ 
mans  (including  Swiss,  Alsatians, 
Flemings^  and  Dutch, )---the  English 
and  Lowland  Scots, — not  merely 
speak  branches  of  one  comn^n  lan- 
guage, but  have  a  strong  family 
likeness,  both  in  features,  com- 
plexion, and  figure,  and  in  charac* 
ter  and  disposition : — ^while  the  CeU 
tic  race  again,  differs  strongly  from 
the  former,  not  merely  in  langnage, 
but  in  all  the  other  particiilan  just 
enumerated. 

Switzerlimd  displays  this  marked 
distinction  very  strilong^.  So  fer 
back  as  its  authentic  niodem  hisi* 
tory  extends,  it  has  consisted  of  two 
leading  divisk>ns-^the  German  coun- 
try, and  the  Boman  cottntry-H[p(iy» 
Momain).  Now,  though  religious 
tenets  have  great  influence  on  a  peo- 
ple's temper— and  it  Ium  been  gene- 
rally observed  on  the  Continent,  that 
Catholics  (whether  fitmi  the  number 
of  holidays,  processions,  and  shows 
they  have,— or  the  hostility  of  their 
religion  to  thinking,)  are^  upon  tiie 
whole,  much  more  gay  andvdatile 
than  ProtestantS'-yet  the  people  of 
the  Pajfs  de  Vaud,  and  of  the  other 
Boman  districts,  who  are  not  only 
Protestants,  but  Calvinists,— the  most 
austere  of  all  Protestants,— are  in- 
finitely more  brisk  and  cheerful  than 
the  Catholics  <^  the  German  coim^ 
try.-^Again,  the  Gauls  in  the  time 
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fA  Cttflar^  were  notorious  for  thdr 
versatile  and  mercurial  disposition; 
and  for  this  the  modem  French 
^chiefly  Gauls)  have  always  been 
nuned. — The  grave  and  phlegmatic 
disposition  assigned  to  the  Germans 
by  Tacitus,  is  as  characteristic  of 
their  descendants,  as  the  large 
limbs,  the  fair  hair  and  complexion, 
and  blue  or  hazel  ,eyes,  wnich  he 
also  asdgned  to  them. — ^The  politi- 
cal institutions  of  all  the  Teutonic 
countries,  even  yet  retain  traces,  more 
or  less  distinct,  of  the  manners  and 
habits  so  forcibly  described  by  the 
Roman  historian ;  and  it  was  truly 
observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  the 
English  constitution  was  formed  in 
the  woods  of  Germany. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  is  obtuseness  of 
the  senses,  or  tardiness  in  receiving 
sensual  impressions;  sincerity  and 
singleness  of  disposition ;  constancy 
and  perseverance  in  pursuit.— -Their 
appearance  and  movements  are 
heavy,  and  un^aceful.  But  from 
their  constancy  m  pursuit,  and  their 
power  of  dwelling  long  on  one  ob- 
ject, they  have  reached  greater  ex- 
cellence in  certain  important  bran- 
ches of  knowledge  and  acquirement, 
than  people  of  a  more  quick  and 
mercurial  disposition.— Though  theu: 
want  of  ddicacy  of  tact  may  prevent 
them  from  ever  becoming  the  greatest 
painters  or   statuaries, — they  have 

Produced  a  Copernicus,  a  Kepler,  a 
'ycho  Brahe,  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  a 
Hobbes,  and  a  Leibnitz.*-They  have 
planted  themsdves  in  the  wildernesses 
of  the  new  world ;  and,  by  patient 
labour,  converted  them  into  flourish- 
ing communities :  while  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  in  similar 
dtuations,  have  vielded  to  external 
circumstances,  and  either  trifled  away 
their  time  on  the  spot  where  they 
first  planted  themselves, — or  become 
savages  with  the  natives.  The  co- 
lonists of  the  former  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  have  displayed  the  same 
perseverance.  From  their  sincerity 
of  disposition,  and  their  freedom  from 
distrust  and  jealousy,  they  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  acting  in  union. 
The  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
has  always  been  of  a  more  elevated 
character  with  them,  than  with  any 
other  race.  Tacitus  expressly  states, 
that  of  all  the  barbarians  known  to 
tlie  Romans,  the  Germans  alone  en- 


tertained a  high  regard  for  women  ; 
and  this  regam  displayed  itself^  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  cnivalry, — an  in^ 
stitution  which  flowed  naturally  out 
of  their  character — and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times. 

To  gaiety,  in  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  strangers.  In 
their  mirth,  as  in  every  thin^  else, 
they  are  deficient  in  ease; — their  wit, 
which  is  often  forcible,  has  seldom  a 
spontaneous  appearance,  but  usually 
tnat  of  effort.  Even  their  language 
is  stamped  with  the  directness  and 
sincerity  which  belongs  to  their  cha- 
racter. It  was  justly  observed,  by 
Leibnitz,  that  a  person  writing  or 
speaking  in  one  of  the  Teutonic 
languages,  with  a  view  to  conceal 
his  meaning,  will  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  succeed  in  his  object  than  if 
he  used  any  other  tongue.  It  was 
a  Frenchman  who  observed,  that 
language  was  given  to  man  to  conceal 
his  thoughts ! 

The  points  of  difierence  between 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  race  arc 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. The  Celt  is  of  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  temperament;  rapid 
in  aU  his  movements;  quick  in  his 
perceptions ;  he  has  a  keen  intuitive 
glance,  and  naturally  expresses  him- 
self in  bold  and  figiutitive  language. 
He  is,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
fickle  and  inconstant,  and  much  less 
cordial  and  sincere.  If  more  sensi- 
ble to  kindness,  he  is  also  more  proue 
to  anger  and  revenge  than  bis  Saxoo 
neighbour. 

If  there  exists  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple and  their  songs,  we  may  expect 
that  the  songs  of  different  nations 
belonging  to  the  same  common  race, 
should  bear  a  characteristic  re- 
semblance, corresponding  with  the 
affinity  of  habit  and  disposition. — 
Accordinglv,  it  happens,  that  the 
songs  and  ballads  oi  tne  various  peo- 
ple of  the  Teutonic  stock,  have  all 
one  common  stamp  impressed  on 
them,  and  are  even  generally  of  the 
same  mechanical  structure.  Differ- 
ence of  government,  situation,  oc- 
cupation, has  of  course  had  its 
influence;  but  the  type  is  every- 
where perceptibly  the  same, — and  in 
the  dales  of  Norway  and  Switzer^ 
land,  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, the  marshes  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  the  sands  of  Pomerania,.  to 
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the  gndfing  phins  of  England,  we 
can  trace  an  astoniBhing  similaritj 
in  the  popular  songs,  and  in  the 
manner  or  smging  them.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  take  into  account 
that  the  original  race  has,  in  some  of 
these  countries,  received  more  ad- 
mixtures than  in  others;  and  this 
admixture  has  certainly  had  its  in- 
ibence  on  their  lyrical  efiusions,— 
particularlj  on  the  music.  Of  all 
the  nations  in  question,  the  Lowland 
Scots  have,  perhaps,  received  the 
most  of  this  admixture ;  accordingly 
they  now  retain  least  of  the  ori^al 
common  Gothic  character ;  and  this 
circumstance,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  has  strongly  influenced 
their  songs. 

No  particular  song  can  be  pre- 
served by  tradition  for  any  very 
great  length  of  time ;  for  wmit  pas- 
ses from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from 
heart  to  heart,  must  experience 
changes  in  each  stage  of  transmis- 
sion. But  as  the  new  flows  gradu- 
dly  out  of  the  old,  as  the  genera- 
tions of  men  flow  gradually  out  of 
each  other, — and  the  new,  as  well 
as  the  old,  bein^  popular  only  from 
its  accordance  with  tne  general  feel- 
ing,—though  individual  identity  is 
lost,  a  general  identity  is  preserved. 
One  mode  of  composition  may  gra- 
dually supplant  another;  new  dis- 
coveries may  be  made ;  rhyme  may 
banish  alliteration ;  but,  as  the  Teu- 
tonic language,  though  much  modi- 
fied, still  remains  fundamentally  the 
same  after  a  lapse  of  9000  years,'* 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
duxrockr  of  the  songs,  continues  fun- 
damentally the  same  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  hardly,  therefore,  ffo- 
injB^  too  far  to  affirm,  that  tiie  baUad 
ofChevy  Chace  (in  none  of  its  exist- 
ing forms  of  any  great  antiquity)  or 
one  of  the  Danish  Kaempe  Viser,-^ 
stiO  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  songs 
sung  by  the  antient  Germans  on 
nismng  to  battie,  "or  those  which 
were  afterwards  collected  by  order 
of  Charlemagne. 
The  song  and  music  of  the  Celts  are 
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quite  distinct  in  character  from  those 
of  their  neighbours,  f  The  poetry  is 
bold  and  figurative ;  and  the  ardouf 
of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  imagina- 
tion boils  over  on  every  object  with- 
in its  reach.  The  music  is  animated 
and  impassioned  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  tne  strains  are  at  times  abso- 
lutely heart  rendinff.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  Marmion  has  happily  de- 
scribed the  character  of  the  pathetic 
Celtic  airs : — 

The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Sudi  have  I  heard  in  Scottish  land 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
Whm  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear; — 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listenM  and  stood  stOi^ 
As  it  came  8often*d  up  the  hOl, 
And  deem*d  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  1angHiBh*d  fat  their  native  g|en ; 
And  thoii^t  how  sad  would  be  sndi  sound 
On  Suiiqudiana*8  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumberM  brake, 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake, 
Where  heart-sick  exiles  in  their  strain 
RecallM  fidr  ScotUmd's  hois  again ! 

Of  the  Celtic  poetry  few  specimens 
have  been  laid  before  the  English 
public ;  but  we  can  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  pronouncing  from  these,  that 
its  qualities  are  me  very  opposite  of 
those  of  the  Teutonic  poetry. — We 
may  safely  affirm  of  the  following 
extract^  from  the  literal  translation 
of  a  modem  Gaelic  poem,  by  an  old 
mountain  sportsman,  who  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  that  it  does  not 
bear  the  least  resemblance  to  any 
thing  in  the  whole  range  of  Teutonic 
poetry,  from  the  first  of  the  Norse^ 
or  Anglo-Saxon  lays,  down  to  the 
last  popular  ballad  that  has  been  in- 
dited.— ^The  poet  thus  addresses  him- 
self to  the  rock  Guanich,  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  range  oi 
his  &vourite  sport: 

Rock  of  my  heart  I  the  secure  rock; 
That  rock  wheremy  childhood  was  cfaerish'd! 
The  joyous  iock,--fre8h,  flowery,  haunt  of 

birds, — 
The  rode  of  hinds,  and  bounding  stags  !— 


*  See  Grunm^s  Deutschf  Granunatik,  (Gottingen,  1819,— Bohte,  London,)  a 
gmnmar  of  all  die  branches  of  our  common  tongue,  at  the  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
pf9»  from  the  earUest  tunes  to  the  present,  and  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  in- 
oiaMft  tt^ffity  to  the  EngUah  andquary. 

f  The  musk  of  the  Lowland  Scots  is  chiefly  Celdc;  a  drcnmstanse  to  be  traced  to 
flnt  admixture  belbte  noticed  by  mb. 
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lioyd  WIN  die  fli^  imind  Hi  prac4pio0t^— 
Swtet  Ht  cudooB  and  twim 
M(»e  cheering  still  the  bleatiiig 
Of  its  fauns,  kid-spotted. 
BockQfmjrbeeitl  the  (prett  rock  t 
Belo?*d  is  the  gresD  plain  under  its  estra-^ 
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Mora  ddyi^tful  is  the  deep  valley  behind  it 
Than  the  rich  fields  and  proud  castles  of  the 

stranger! 
Mon  pleasant  to  me  than  the  humming 

song  of  the  rustic, 
Over  the  quem,  as  he  gnnds  the  crackling 

The  low  erj  of  die  stag  of  bmwnidi  hue, 
On  the  dedtfity  of  the  mountain,  in  the 

Rock  of  my  heart!  dura  rode  of  refbge! 

The  rock  of  leaves,  of  water-cresses,  of 
freihening  dioweii ; 

Of  the  lofty,  beautiM  nassy  heights : 

Far  distant  ftom  the  shdly  brink  of  the  sea. 

On  the  hillock  of  fidries  I  sit,  iriien  the  re- 
tiring sun 

Points  his  last  beam  upwards  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill : 

I  look  on  the  end  of  Lodi  Trdg^— 

The  shdlflring  rock  where  the  chase  was 
wont  to  be! 

The  song  and  the  music  of  the 
Teutonic  race  are  of  quite  a  different 
castp-To  the  music  we  shall  after- 
wards aUude  more  particularly; — 
bat,  in  passing,  we  must  observe,  that 
Mr.  George  Chalmers  is  quite  mis- 
taken when  he  supposes,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hawkins,  that  the  English 
hare  '*  no  nationcd  music."  They 
hare  a  national  music,  which  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations. — The  Teuto- 
nic song  bears  the  stamp  of  cordiafity 
and  artiess  sincerity.  It  has  nothing 
of  the  easy  dignity  of  the  Spanish 
romances,  two  of  which  Percy  has 
spoiled  by  an  absurd  attempt  to  give 
tnem  an  En^ish  cast ;  nor  of  the  vo- 
luptuous luxuriance  of  the  Venetian 
Barcarolles ;  nor  of  the  pointed  light- 
ness, and  airy  gaiety  of  the  French 
Vaudevilles;  nor  of  the  wit,  and 
touching  simplicity  of  the  Lithuanian 
Daimos, — ^But  there  is  an  earnestness, 
a  fi-ankness,  a  homely  sincerity,  and 
kind  heartedness,  about  the  Teutonic 
ballads  and  songs,  which  cause  them, 
in  the  long  run,  perhaps,  to  take  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  affections,  and 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
heart,  than  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. 

It  is,  however,  high  time  to  enter 
on  that  particular  consideration  of 


the  songs  (d  tht  people  of  the  Ten* 
tonic  race,  which  we  proposed  to 
ourselves  as  the  main  object  of  tlus 
article. 

Without  losmg  ourselves  in  the  pe« 
riodis  which  precede  record,  or  at- 
tempting to  define  the  occupations  of 
the  Scalds,  or  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  Druids,  we  shall  go  na 
fiarther  back  than  the  earliest  of  the 
genuine  monuments  oi  the  songs  oC 
our  forefathers.  From  that  period, 
the  resemblance  in  tone  and  charac* 
ter  to  tiiose  of  the  present  day  is 
to  be  continuedly  and  clearly  traced* 

The  oldest  Teutonic  son^  yet  dis- 
covered, is  the  song  of  Hildebrand 
and  Hadubrand,  published  at  Cass^ 
in  1812,  from  a  manuscript  c^  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighth  century.^ 
It  is  in  alliteration;  relates  to^a  tra- 
dition of  the  old  Pagan  tunes;  and  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  cen- 
turies before  the  date  of  the  manu- 
script— ^We  may  also  here  mention 
that,  ki  the  poetical  version  of  the 
Goroeb,  in  Allemannish  riiyme,  by 
Otfned,  a  native  of  Swabia,  a  monk  of 
Weissenburg,  in  Atsace,  (composed 
between  863  and  872,)  there  are  oc- 
casionally passages  oi  a  lyrical  cIuh 
racter;  and  more  particulariy  one 
which  has  reference  to  the  poet's  own 
longing  for  his  native  home. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  song  of 
Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand,  that  on 
the  victory  of  Kmg  Lewis  over  the 
North  men  (dated  881,)  was  gene- 
rally accounted  the  oldest.  This 
song  is  in  rhyme.  The  following  ia 
its  commencement,  which  we  give 
as  literally  as  possible,  without  en- 
deavouring to  retain  the  rhyme. 

A  king  I  di»  know, 

Loid  Lewis  is  his  name ; 
He  delig^  to  serve  God 

Because  God  rewards  hini. 

A  fathedess  diild  whs  he ; 

Much  had  he  cause  to  grieve. 
But  God  he  did  choose  him 

And  reared  him  himself : 

He  gave  him  many  brave 

^d  noble  men  to  serve  him  ; 
A  throne  here  in  Franken: — 
Long  may  he  fill  it! 
Towards   the  conclusion  of  this 
song,  there  are  some  spirited  and 
highly  characteristic  lines  :^ 

Long  it  was  not 

Ere  the  Northmen  he  fbnnd, 
•*.God  be  praised! "  he  exdaimed — 

'  His  wh>h  was  fulfilled.— 
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The  batde  loog  he  fong. 
And  tpgotfaer  they  all  sungf 
KyrielHton! 

TheMpgHwMiimg, 

The  fight  was  bmn. 
The  hlood  Toee  in  the  cheeks 

Of  the  exulting  Fnnki ! 

In  EngUmd,  we  have  a  curious 
fitgment  of  a  piece  composed  by  Ca- 
nute the  Great — ^As  he  was  nayigat- 
ing  by  the  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
he  heard  die  monks  chanting  their 
psahns  and  anthems,  and  was  so 
stnuJc  with  the  melody,  that  he  com- 
posed a  ballad  on  the  occasion,  which 
began  thus:— - 

Merie  sungen  the  numeches  binnen  Ely 

Tba  Cnut  Ching  leuther  by ; 
Rowedi,  Cnites,  noer  the  land 

And  hoe  we  thee  munedies  lang  I  * 

This  composition  of  the  eleventh 
century  possesses  all  the  character- 
istics of  me  ballad  of  later  ages. 

The  Niebelungcn  Lied,  wnich  has 
lately  engaged  so  much  of  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  learned  in  Germany,  is  a 
series  of  rhapsodies  or  sonts,  the 
subjects  of  wnich  are  partly  histori- 
cal, partly  fictitious,  and  belong  to 
an  early  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Germanic  nations.  The  rhapsodies,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  now  appear, 
are  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but 
they  are  universally  allowed  to  have 
beoi  originally  composed  long  before 
that  time.  They  are  quite  the  ballad 
in  style  and  structure,  as  the  follow- 
^^  specimen  from  the  commencement 
ofthe  work  wiU  show : — 

To  ns  in  antieDt  stories 

Many  woodeis  aie  told. 
Of  pnuse-woorthy  heroes 

(H  valour  meet  bold ; 
Of  mirth  and  bridal  feasts 

Of  weeping  and  dismay. 
Of  batdes  of  stout  warriors, 

Great  wonders  hear  you  may  ! 

There  was  brought  up  in  Burgundy 

A  noble  maiden ; 
In  iU  die  lands  around 

A  fidrer  was  not  seen ; 
Her  name  was  Chriemhilt 

She  fair  was  to  behold, 
And  for  her  sake  did  lose  his  li£B 

Foil  many  a  warrior  bdld.« 
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The  Aral  8c^i  aoiMr  if  to  be  inuul 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Wyiiiowii»  whioh 
was  completed  between  1490  ea4 
14a4.— The  song  itself  is,  howerer, 
of  a  much  more  anttent  date»  m^ 
must  have  been  composed  shortly  ai« 
ter  the  death  of  King  Alexander^  in 
1285.— After  dwelling  on  the  wise 
regulations  of  this  monarch,  and  the 

Senty  which  prevailed  in  his  reigi^ 
''yntown  thus  ihtroduoes  the  song : 

This  Salyhyd  fira  he  deyd  suddanl]^  i  , 

This  sang  wes  made  of  hym  for-lhl'^ 
Quhen  Ahrsandyr  ome  Iqpiif  wes  Me 
^Duit  Scotland  led  in  liuya  and  Le, 
Away  wes  ions  of  Ale  and  Brede, 
Of  Wyne  and  Wax,  of  Gamyn  and  Olei 
(hire  Gold  wes  diangyA  into  Iieds  t 
^ryst,  home  in<*to  Virgynytds 
Succour  Scotland  and  lemede 
That  stadia  in  pe^plexyt^I 

With  the  exoeption  of  ope  er  two 
stanzas,  preserv^  in  English  diro- 
nicles,  all  the  old  Scots  songa  havet 
perished.  The  lyrical  pieces  of  that 
nation,  which  exist  in  an  eiithre> 
shape,  though  many  of  ^heni»  ncr 
douht^  revivais  of  other  producUons, 
belong  to  a  cmnparatiyely  recent  pei* 
nod. 

The  English  are  comparatively 
rich  in  old  oallad  literature.  Every^ 
one  knows  the  curious  'series  OQ  Ro-» 
bin  Hood,  of  various  dates;— and 
the  very  antient  ballad  of  which  tb^ 
oldest  copy  extant,  without  date, 
bears  to  oe  ^'imprinted  at  Londoo> 
in  Lothburye,  by  Wyllyam  Cc^land," 
beginning: 

Mery  it  was  in  Gren^  Forest, 
Amonge  Ae  leves  groie, 
When  that  men  walke  east  and  west 
Wyth  bowes  and  arrowes  kene, 

To  ryse  the  dereont  of  dieyr  denne, 
Such  sijriites  hath  oAe  bene  sene, 
As  by  ttire  yemen  of  the  aaith  «mimi^, 
By  mem  it  is  I  raeane : 

The  one  of  them  Mght  Adam  Bd, 
The  other  Oym  of  the  Glou^, 
The  thvrd  was  William  of  Ooudesly 
An  archer  good  ynough.-*- 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  in 
Percy,  unquestionably  genuine,  be- 
longing to  a  very  remote  period.— 
Some  exquisite  fragments  mive  been 
preserved  by  Shakspeare  in  his  fan- 


Mtrry  sung  the  monks  within  Ely 
As  Cnut  the  king  was  rowing  by  i 

Row,  my  men,  near  the  land 
And  hear  we  these  monki*  song. 
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mortal  Wdrks ;  and  the  second  act  of 
the  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  opens  with  that  conviyial 
song,  which  is  yet,  perhapa,  un- 
eqiulled  in  our  languaffe>  and  which 
still  retahis  its  popiuaiity>  begin- 
irfng. 
Bide  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  fbot  and  hand  go  odd : 
BatbeQy,  God  aend  thee  good  ale  ynoag^i, 

WhettMT  it  be  new  or  <dd  ! 

A  number  of  carols  for  particular 
periods  of  the  year,  the  composition 
of  a  very  remote  age,  are  still  tena- 
ciously retained  by  the  common  peo- 
ple of  England.— Some  of  the  Christ- 
mas carols,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
the  tunes  to  which  they  are  sung, 
are  very  antient — ^The  colloquies  be- 
tween Joseph  and  Mary,  bespeak  an 
age  of  great  simplicity;  when  the 
idea  of  religion  bemg  endangered  by 
homely  allusions  to,  and  even  an 
approximation  to  jokes  on  some  of 
its  most  sacred  mysteries,  never  once 
entered  the  head,  either  of  those 
who  made,  or  those  who  heard  them. 
—For  instance,  in  one  of  the  carols, 
still  usually  sung  in  the  metropolis, 
the  following  passage  occurs : 

Jls  Joaeph  and  Mary  walk*d  through  die 

garden  80  ffay, 
Whoe  the  chenka  diey  grew  upon  every 

tree, 
Hmq  be^Mdce  Mary,  with  wordfl  bodi  meek 

andmUd, 
^adier  me  aomecherriea,  Joaeph,  they  run 

IP  in  my  mind ; 
(Hther  me  some  dierriea,  for  1  am  with 

child. 
Then  bespake  Joaeph,  with  wovda  moat 
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XiOtthem  father  thee  cheniea  that  got  thee 
with^Md!_ 

Now,  such  a  composition  as  this 
could  only  have  originated  in  a  sim- 
ple age,  when  men  no  more  thought 
the  truths  of  reli^on  could  even  be 
questioned,  than  uey  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  question  the  succession  of 
night  to  day,  and  day  to  night. 

The  Germans  haye  fewer  of  what 
m2|v  properly  be  called  genuine  old 
ballads  than  the  English  or  Danes. 
Y^t  among  the  peasantry  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces    of  that  extensive 
country,  a  number  of  characteristic 
ballads  and  sonfs  are  current,  many 
.  9i  them  handed  down  hpm  the  re- 
-i)'jqBP*test  ages.    The  attention  of  the 
•ifaamed  public  was  first  called  to  this 
.dUMiubjept,  in  latter  times,  by  Herder,  a 


man  of  wonderiy  power  of  i 
nation,  who  published,  in  1778  and 
79,  a  collection  of  popular  sonys^  bt 
two  volumes;  containing  specuneoa 
from  almost  every  language  of  Eu- 
rope, translated  with  a  truth  and 
fidelilT  of  which  in  England  we  have 
not  the  slightest  conception.  Hia 
Waly  Waly,  Baloo  my  Babe,  Or  Pa- 
trick Spenoe,  are  as  completely  Sootch 
as  his  Pasteavase  El  Rey  Moro^  ia 
Spanish.  In  Herder's  ccJlection^  the 
number  of  German  songs  bear  no 
ffreat  proportion  to  the  whole.  3iDce 
his  time,  however,  the  collectors 
have  laid  many  of  the  popular  lyrical 
productions  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland before  the  public ;  sometimes 
accompanied  with  their  proper  airs. 
Of  these  collectors,  Elwert,  Bothe» 
von  Seckendorf,  Nikolai,  Grater,  Ar» 
nim  and  Brentano,  Busclung  and 
von  der  Hagen,  Goerres,  and  Md- 
nert,  are  among  the  most  distin- 
guiflhed. 

The  publication  of  Amim  and 
Brentano,  called  De$  Knaben  ITtiw- 
derhom,  consisting  of  three  well  fifled 
Svo.  volumes,  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  genuine  popular  sonffs,  some 
of  them  from  ola  Chronidea,  and 
MSS  ;  and  many  collected  with  great 
labour  frt>m  the  peasantry  of  the  di£* 
ferent  provinces. — It  also  contains 
a  curious  collection  of  the  rhymes 
and  songs  of  the  chUdren  in  vari- 
ous parts,  or  what  we  call  Nursery 
Rhymes.  The  following  extract  from 
a  ballad  of  the  Black  Forest,  thken 
down  from  the  recitation  of  a  female 
peasant,  sevent;^-six  vears  old,  trans- 
lated aJmost  titerally,  reminds  na 
strongly  of  the  ditties  of  our  own 
peasantrv.  The  ballad  is  called  £arl 
Frederick ;  the  subject  of  it  is  the 
murder  of  a  young  woman  by  Earl 
Frederick ;  because  his  mother  would 
not  consent  to  his  marrying  her.  He 
goes,  notwithstandinff,  to  bring  her 
home,  and  in  conductmg  her 

He  draws  from  the  dieadi  hb  gi— «»>tt^ 

sword, 
And  8tabb*d  his  maiden  most  piteoualjr  ( 
*'''  Now  know  I  that  she's  sure  to  dies  ** 
Then  he  drew  oat  his  shkt  so  white. 
And  in  the  wound  he  dipped  it  strait, 
The  shirt  was  odoared  red  all  o*er. 
As  if  it  had  been  washed  in  gore : 
Into  the  court  he  then  did  ride, 
Bearing  with  him  his  wounded  bride  $ 
To  meet  him  out  his  mother  run, 
*^  Yott*re  welcome  home  egain  my  aon. 
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O  why  ttMO  is  ttiy  bride  lo  pile  ? 
And  why  too  are  her  looks  ctst  down. 
As  if  with  diild  she  had  been  gone  ?^ 
^  Now  mother  hold  thy  tongue,  I  pray, 
And  speak  not  in  this  crud  way  ; 
It  is  no  child  that  makes  her  pale, 
She  has  receirM  a  deadly  wound.*' — 

This  tragic  weddings  the  death  of 
the  bride^  the  slan^ter  of  Karl  Fre- 
derick by  her  father^  and  the  roses 
and  lilies  that  grew  out  of  the  graves 
of  the  two  loTers>  form  a  popular 
subject  with  the  peasantry  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germany^  and  many  va- 
rious versions  of  the  ballad  are  cur- 
rent. 

The  celebrated  ballad  of 'Leonora, 
by  Biirger>  has  sometimes  been  traced 
to  the  English  ballad,  called,  ^^  the 
SufToU^  Miracle ;  or  a  relation  of  a 
young  man,  who,  a  month  after  his 
death,  appeared  to  his  sweetheart,, 
and  carded  her  on  horseback,  behind 
him,  for  forty  miles,  in  two  hours,  and 
was  never   seen    after    but    in    his 

Save ;"  but  Dr.  AHhof,  the  intimate 
end  and  biographer  of  BQrger,  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  ac(^uainted 
with  the  English  ballad,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Crdttingen  librarv, 
the  only  place  where  Burger  could 
have  seen  it :  and  he  has  pointed  out 
at  the  same  time  the  true  source  of  ^ 
the  German  composition. — ^Burger, 
one  moonlight  night,  heard  a  peasant 
girl  suiff  an  old  German  song,  of 
which  three  lines  remained  engraven 
on  his  memory;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  efforts,  he  was  unable 
afterwards  to  obtain  any  trace  of  it. 
There  is  a  complete  copy  of  this  cu- 
rious ditty  in  the  fFuiwierAorfi,— of 
which  the  following  is  a  dose  trans- 
lation: 

The  stars  beam  in  the  sky, 
The  moon  it  chines  so  bright ; 
How  quick  the  dead  do  ride  ! 

Open  the  window,  love  !  ' 
And  let  me  in  to  thee ; 
I  cannot  long  here  be. 

The  cock  already  crows, 
H  dunmts  to  us  the  day, 
I  dare  no  longer  stay. 

Far,  far,  have  I  ridden. 
Two  hundred  leagues  of  way  ! 
And  still  must  ride  to  day« 

O  dearest  heart  of  inine. 
Come  get  Usee  up  bdnnd, 
•  ,^nie  way  tbonlt  pleasant  find  4 


.  Tooder,  in  Hungary  Land^ 
•  A  little  house  have  I, 
Thither  npy  way  doth  lie  *■ 

Upon  a  wide  spread  heath. 
My  house  is  ready  made. 
For  me  and  for  my  bride. 

Let  me  no  longer  stay  ! 

Come  quick  my  love,  come,  oomey 

And  let  us  to  our  home. 

The  tittle  stars  us  light* 
The  moon  it  shines  so  bright. 
How  quickly  ride  the  dead ! 

Now  whither  wilt  thou  take  me, 
O  God  whatcan^st  thou  mean. 
All  in  the  darksome  night ! 

With  thee  I  cannot  lide, 
Thy  little  bed*s  too  strait, 
And  too  &ris  the  gait. 

O  come  and  lay  thee  down. 
Bleep,  my  love,  sleep  away, 
Untu  the  judgment  day. 

There  is  an  old  Norse  ballad,  bear- 
ing a  close  resemblance  to  the  above, 
from  which  Oehlenschlager,  in  his 
Falnatoke,  has  taken  the  following 
three  lines  : 

The  moon  it  shines. 
The  dead  man  grins, 
O  be  thou  not  so  red  I 

Some  curious  German  ballads  have 
been  preserved  by  John  Henry  Jung^ 
who  was  bom  in  1740, — a  man  of  a 
very  singular  character,  who  gave  to 
the  world  an  account  c^  his  own  re- 
markable life,  under  the  title  otffet^ 
ry  Stilling  s  Biograjthy,  This  indi- 
vidual was  intendea  to  he  a  charcoal 
burner,  but  chose  rather  to  be  a  tailor. 
Having  a  strong  love  of  knowledge, 
he  instructed  himself  in  his  hours  of 
leisure,  and  became  candidate  for  the 
place  of  preceptor  of  a  school.  Fail- 
ing in  his  attempt,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  his  trade,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  occasionally  called 
to  act  as  a  private  teacher  in  families* 
He  became  afterwards  a  [ihysidan, 
and  professor,  and  died  a  privy  coun- 
cellor  of  Baden  ! — He  was  a  man  of 
a  most  amiable  and  sincere  charac- 
ter ;  and  his  account  of  his  own  life 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ve- 
ridical works  of  the  kind  ever  com- 
Eosed.  His  piety  was  of  a  fervent, 
ut  at  the  same  time  of  a  visionary 
cast.  He  beUeved  in  the  interoourse 
of  departed  spirits  wkh  the  fiving, 
and  nis  peculiar  doctrines  q^  ^Una 
subject  were  espoused  by 
pie  in  different  parts  of  Germaagr» 

The  following  ballad,  i 
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On  ^  Simgi  of  the  FtopU  <jf  ChOie  Baee. 
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18  given  by  Jang,  hi  his  biography. 
A  peasant^  he  says^  told  him  the  fol- 
lowing story  respecting  it : 

^  A  little  down  there,  you  see  the  castle 
of  Geisenberg ;  strai^t  behind  it  there  is 
a  high  mountain,  with  three  heads,  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  still  called  the 
Kinddsberg.  There,  in  old  times,  stood  a 
eastle  o(  that  name,  in  which  dwelt  knights 
who  were  very  ungodly  people. — God  be- 
came, at  length,  weary  of  them ;  and  there 
Arrived  late,  one  evening,  a  white  little 
man  at  the  castle,  who  announced  to  them 
that  they  should  all  die  within  three  days : 
«B  a  sign,  he  told  them  that  the  same  night 
on  which  he  ^Pf^e,  a  cow  would  produce 
two  lambs.  This  accordingly  happened ; 
but  no  one  minded  the  prophecy,  except 
the  youngest  son,  the  knight  Siegmund, 
and  a  daushter,  who  was  a  very  boMitiful 
maiden  t  uese  two  prayed  day  and  night. 
The  others  all  died  of  the  plague,  and  these 
two  were  saved.  Now  here,  on  the  Geisen- 
berg, there  was  also  a  bold  young  knight, 
who  constantly  rode  a  large  black  horse ; 
on  which  accoimt  he  was  always  called  the 
knight  with  the  black  horse.  He  was  a 
wicked  man,  who  was  always  robbing  and 
murdering.  This  knight  fell  in  love  with 
the  maiden,  on  the  Kmdelsberg,  and  was 
determined  to  have  her ;  but  the  thing  had 
a  bad  ending ;  I  know  an  old  song'on  diis 
story.  (Here  he  sung  the  song.)  The  af- 
^scCing  melody,  (continues  Jung)  and  the 
«tory  itself,  produced  such  an  efiect  on  8iil~ 
ling^  (Jung)  that  he  often  visited  the  old 
peasant,  who  sung  the  song  to  him,  till  he 
got  it  by  heart'* 

At  Kinddsberg,  on  the  castle  high. 

An  antient  lime-tree  grows. 
With  goodly  branches,  wide  outspread, 

Which  rave  as  the  wild  wind  blows. 

There  stands  a  stem,  both  broad  and  tall, 
Quite  dose  this  lime-tree  bdiind ; 

It  is  grey,  and  rough  all  over  with  moss, 
And  it  shakes  not  in  the  wind. 

There  sleeps  a  maiden  tlie  moumfnl  sleep, 
VV^ho  to  her  knight  was  true ; — 

He  was  a  noble  count  of  the  Mark, 
Her  case  she  wdl  might  rue. — 

With  her  brother  to  a  distant  land 
To  a  knight*s  feud  he  did  repair ; 

He  gave  to  the  maiden  the  iron  hand, 
They  parted  witli  many  a  tear: 

The  time  Was  now  long  past  and  gone, 
The  Count  he  came  not  again  I 

By  the  lime-tree  foot  she  sat  her  down. 
To  give  vent  to  her  sorrow  and  pain. 

And  thdre  to  her  another  knight  came ; 

A*  coal-black  steed  he  was  off. 
Unto  the  maiden  he  kindly  spoke, 
.dght  her  heart  to  wm. 


The  miidainid^  ^  tlwa  abakt,  I  tow. 
Me  for  thy  wi£B  ne^er  have ; — 

When    the  lime^tiee  here  shdl  withered 
stand. 
My  heart  to  thee  wiU  I  give ! " 

The  lime-fxee  still  was  high  and  young. 

Up-hill,  and  down  he  passed, 
In  search  of  a  lime  so  large  and  so  high. 

Till  he  found  it  at  thehists 

Then  out  he  went,  in  the  moonshine  bri^t. 
And  dug  up  the  lime-tree  so  green. 

And  set  the  withered  tree  in  its  stead, 
And  the  turf  laid  down  again. 

The  maiden  up  in  the  morning  rose. 

Her  window  was  so  li^t  ,* 
The  lime-tree  shade  no  more  on  it  jdaycd  ; 

She  was  seized  with  grief  and  aftight  1 — 

The  noaiden  to  the  lime-tree  run. 
Sat  down  with  sorrow  and  pain. 

The  knight  he  came,  in  haughty  mooft. 
And  sought  her  heart  again : — 

The  maiden  answered,  in  distress, 
'»  Thou'lt  ne'er  be  kved  by  me."— 

The  proud  knight  then  he  stabbed  her  dead- 
The  Count  grieved  piteously  ! — 

For  he  came  home  that  very  day. 

And  saw,  in  sorrowful  mood. 
How  by  the  withered  lime-tree  lay 

The  maiden  in  her  blood  ! 

And  then  a  deep  grave,  did  he  dig. 
For  a  bed  of  rest  for  his  bride. 

And  he  sought  for  a  lime  up-hill  and  down. 
And  he  placed  it  by  her  side. 

And  a  great  stone  he  also  placed. 

Which  by  the  wind  cannot  shaken  be ; — « 

There  sleeps  die  maiden  in  peaceful  rest. 
In  the  shade  of  the  green  lime  tree. 

The  following  passage  is  closelj 
translated  from  the  ballad  of  Maria 
and  the  Knight  St.  George,  in  a  col- 
lection of  <'  old  popular  songs,  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Kuhlandchen," 
published  in  1817. 

It's  up  in  the  mountain,  the  nind  it  doth 

sweep. 
There  Maria  she  sits  and  her  child  rocks 

asleep; 
She  rocks  it  asleep  with  her  snow-white 

hand. 
And  she  uses  for  it  no  swaddling  band : 

O  now  I  have  laid  my  babie  to  rest. 

And  with  beautiful  flowers  I  have  oover'd 

its  breast, 
With  roses  and  lilies,  and  dover  so  white> 
My  babie  shall  deep  as  long  as  God  wilL 

It  may  not  now  be  amiss  to  give 
some  specimens  of  the  mirthful  songs 
of  this  people.  The  following  extract 
i3  from  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Bin^ 
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goMert ;  an  old  popular  soi^^  in  the 
collection  of  Ha^en  and  BOsching, 
with  a  very  affectiug  tune^  resembling 
an  old  church  hymn.  The  song  itself 
is  very  antient,  and  belongs  to  a  time 
when  grdat  liberties  were  taken  with 
sacred  subjects.  The  Binsgauers 
haying  taken  a  pilgrimage,  to  St.  Sal- 
vatorSj  state  to  him  the  object  of 
their  coming;  and  after  beseeching 
him  to  look  graciously  on  them,  they 
proceed  thus : 

O  grant  us  good  oats,  and  grant  us  good 
hay; 
Kyrieleeiaoni 
And  free  ui   aye   from   cdd  women  we 

Kyne-eleetson ; 
The  yooDg  we  Hke  better,  we  need  haidly 
say; 

Judi  Jnch  he,  Kyri  Kyrie— ^ 
dory  be  to  Krispel  and  to  Salome!— 

0  free  us  also,  we  pny  diee,  frmn  hail ; 

Kyriflleeiaon : 
Or  down  frmn  die  altar  we*n  knock  thee 
without  Ml ; 
KyrideeisoD; 
We*re  sufficiently  rude,  as  right  well  you 
know; 
Jndi  Juck  he  Kyri  Kyrie — 
Gloiy  be  to  Krispd  and  to  Salome  1 

Onr  parson  would  just  be  the  man  to  our 
mind; 

Kyri-eleeisoB : 
If  better  to  preadi  he  were  only  inclined ; 

K3meleei8on: 
With  his  cook  maid  he  does  better  as  well 
you  do  know ; 
Juch  Judi  he,  Kyri  K3rrie — 
Qlory  be  to  Krispel  and  to  Salome  I 

The  following  is  also  from  the 
same  collection.  The  ^'  Death  of 
Basle,"  has  reference  to  a  paintins^ 
of  death,  by  Holbein,  at  the  church 
of  Basle. 
When  I  a  bUthe  young  fdlow  was, 

1  married  an  old  wife; 
But  ere  three  days  were  past  and  gone, 

I  led  a  weary  life. 

1  hied  me  then  to  the  church  yard. 
And  unto  death  did  pray, 

0  kind  good  death  of  Bade, 
Take  my  old  wife  away : 

And  when  back  to  the  house  I  came. 
Dead  there  my  old  wife  lay ; 

1  to  the  waggon  yoked  the  horse. 
And  drove  my  wife  away. 

And  when  I  to  the  church  yard 
The  grave  was  ready  made ; 
O  sofrly  tread  ve  ' 


Least  my  old  wife  awake ! 


Gams  sbovd,  diovel,  sbmnl  up, 

My  old  and  wicked  wifie ; 
For  while  she  lived  I. wot  she  was, 

The  plague  <A  my  young  life ! 

Having  deposited  his  old  wife  ia 
the  earth,  he  hastens  home  and  gets 
a  young  one,  who  beats  him  froni 
morning  to  night,  and  soon  makes 
him  regret  her  predecessor. 

The  Danes  have  the  richest  col- 
lection of  old  ballads  of  all  the  Teu- 
tonic nations.  These  ballads,  long 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Kieempe 
Fiser,  were,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred,  ilrdt  printed  by  Ander* 
Sorenson  Vedel,  m  1391,  at  the  re- 

2uest  of  the.  Queen  of  Denmark* 
Others  were  added  in  subsequent 
editions,  of  which  several  appeared^ 
both  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 

A  volume  of  IVagica,  or  old  Da- 
nish historical  Love  Songs,  was  pub» 
lished  in  1657 ;  and  a  hundred  ballads 
were  added,  by  Peter  Syv,  to  Vedel'a 
collection,  in  1695.  A  New  Edition, 
enriched  by  several  ballads  from  old 
manuscript  collections,  of  which,  to. 
the  honour  of  the  fair  sex,  there  had 
been  many  made  in  former  days  in  - 
Denmark,  has  lately  been  published  in 
Copenhagen,  with  the  old  tunes  to 
which  they  were  sung.*  This  curious 
collection  of  ballads,  in  a  language 
so  very  like  the  north  country  En- 
glish, ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  amateur  of  this  species  of  lite- 
rature. It  is  divided  into  ballads 
relating  to  the  old  mythical  period, — 
supernatural  and  miraculous  ballads, 
— ^historical  baUads, — and  fictitious 
ballads.  With  respect  to  their  age, 
it  cannot  be  exactiy  determined ;  but 
it  has  been  affirmed,  liy  good  judges, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  five,  in 
the  historical  class,  all  the  rest  are 
the  composition  of  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  centuries.  The  subjects 
to  which  the  historical  ballads  relate, 
are  many  of  them  of  a  very  anciept 
date ;  the  language  is  oflen  iidl  of 
archaisms  not  to  be  found  in  the  mo- 
numents even  of  the  15th  century ; 
and  several  of  them  are  referred  to  by 
name  in  the  old  Chronicles. 

Some  of  these  ballads  have  been 
introduced  with  considerable  effect, 
bv  Oehlenschliiffer,  in  his  Dramas.  In 
his  Tragedy  of  Axel  and  Valboi^, 
which  is  itself  fiounded  on  a  f^fflM*^'' 
ballad,    he    introduces  that.^^ 

To  be  hadfrom  3lr.  ^ohte,  Londen.  .  ^nA 
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Knight  Afige  in  the  following  man- 


CFeb. 


Vdfborg.   "hiy  Axel  oft  has  told  me  with 

what  skill 
Ybcc  touch  the  harp— 

WUUam,  Oft  tunes  its  tones 
Have  soothed  my  troubled  senses  to  repose: 
Vaiborg.  Well  then,  dear  William,  seat 

thee  in  that  nook. 
Where,  by  mj  mother's  grave  a  harp  is 

hung. — 
How  many  a  sleepless  night  has  Valborg's 

voice 
Accoropsnied  its  tones  among  these  graves! 
How  many  a  time  with  it  has  slie  begun 
The  song  of  the  Knight  Aa^  !  Never  sung 
She  it  to  end ;  her  feeUe  voice  was  drowned 
By  scalding  tears;    but   you,  my  noble 

WOliam, 
Received,  from  God  a  nature  more  ro» 

bust: — 
Take  you  the  golden  harp,  and  seat  your- 
self 
0own  by  the  Royal  pillar,  facing  Axd, 
And  sing,  with  tuneful  string,  your  song  to 

end, 
WUIst  Vaiborg  kneels  beside  her  Axel's 


And  do  not,  prithee,  rise  tOl  all  is  o'er — 
Tm  Else  haa  her  Aage  joined  in  death. 


It  was  the  Knight  Sir  Aage, 

He  to  the  isUnd  rode ; 
He  betrothed  Lady  Else, 

She  was  so  fair  a  maid  ; 

tae  betrothed  Lady  Else, 

All  with  the  gold  so  red. 
But  oO  the  Monday  after 

He  in  the  earth  was  laid  ; 

It  was  the  Lady  Else, 

.And  she  did  wail  and  weep, 
Hie  Knigbt,  Sir  Aage  heard  her. 

Under  the  eairth  so  deep  ; 

Uprose  the  Knight,  Sir  Aage, 

Took  his  coffin  up  behind,* 
And  hied  him  to  her  chamber  door, 

Hb  Lady  fair  to  find: 

With  the  coS&xk  he  knock'd  upon  the  door> 

Because  he  had  no  skin, 
*'  O  rise  up  Lady  Else 

And  let  thy  Aage  in  !  '^ 

Then  answered  Lady  Else, 

^  I  will  not  ope  my  door, 
Tm  thou  repeat  Christ  Jesus'  name, 

Aathou  couldst  do  before  !'* 

<<  O  rise  up  little  Else, 

And  (Ppta.  thou  thy  door ; 
I  can  Uie  name  of  Jesus  name. 

As  I  could  do  before." 


Then  up  rose  the  pioad  Ebe^ 
The  tears  fkst  down  did  flow. 

And  in  she  let  dear  Aage, 
For  whom  she  felt  such  woe  ; 

And  then  she  took  her  golden  eomb» 
Wherewith  she  ooml^d  his  hair. 

And  for  every  hair  she  redded. 
She  dropt  a  bitter  tear. 

*'  Now,  hear  ye  Knight,  %  Aage, 

My  dearest  love,  O  say. 
How  was  it  under  the  bladL  eardi 

In  the  grave  where  you  lay.** 

**  Every  time  thou  merry  art. 

And  in  thy  mind  art  glad. 
Then  pleasant  is  my  grave  to  me. 

All  round  with  rose  leaves  dad  ; 

**  But  every  time  thou  grievest. 

And  in  thy  mind  art  sad. 
My  oofiin  then  it  seems  to  be 

AU  filled  with  ck>tted  blood. 

"  But  now  the  red  cock  croweth, 

I  can  no  longer  stay. 
To  earth  now  hurry  all  the  dead. 

And  I  must  take  the  way. 

*^  And  now  the  black  cock  croweth. 

To  earth  must  I  descend. 
The  gates  of  heaven  wide  open  axe. 

And  I  must  quickly  wend  I " 

Upstood  the  Kn^t,  Sir  Aage^ 

Took  his  coffin  up  behind. 
And  dragged  it  on  to  the  churdi  yard. 

Painful  he  did  it  find ;_ 

And  now  the  Lady  Else, 

Her  heart  it  was  right  sad, 
She  went  on  with  her  Aage, 

All  through  the  darksome  wood  ; 

She  went  with  him  all  through  the  wood. 

And  into  the  diurdi  yard. 
And  then  the  Knight,  Sir  Aagey 

Lost  the  hueof  his  ycUow  hair ; 

And  as  he  came  to  leave  the  yard. 

And  into  the  church  sped, 
O  there  the  Knight,  Sir  Aage, 

Lost  the  hue  of  his  dieeks  so  red  ; 

''  Now  hear  thou  Utde  Else  proud 

Hear  me  my  dearest  dear, 
See  that  thou  never  more  do  weep. 

For  thy  betrothed  here ; 

And  cast  thine  eye  to  heaven  up, 

And  little  stars  aboon, 
And  thou  wilt  thereby  come  to  know. 

How  the  night  passeth  on." 

She  cast  her  eye  to  heaven  up 

And  to  each  little  star  ; 
Into  the  earth  the  dead  man  s%pcd. 

She  never  saw  him  more ! 


*  In  old  tunes,  ghosts  were  supposed  to  take  their  coffins  with  them— See  the  wooden 
cuts  in  tlie  HcldcnJmchy  &c  - 
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Now  h9m  went  LadfEbe, 

Deep  sonowing  all  the  way> 
And  on  the  Moaday  after. 

She  lay  in  the  daik  day. 

This  affecting  ballad  was  taken 
from  a  manuscnpt  collection^  which 
belonged  to  Christiana^  daughter  of 
King  Christian  IV,  and  in  which 
she  wrote  her  name,  with  the  date, 
24th  June,  1660.  The  number  of 
ballads  closely  resembling  it,  dls«^ 
persed  throughout  the  various  Teu- ' 
tonic  countries,  is  very  great  indeed; 
and  it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  af- 
firm, that  sometUng  like  it  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  one  of  their 
provinces.  The  Sufifolk  Miracle,  the 
original  of  Burger's  Leonora,  and  a 
Norse  song,  all  of  similar  construc- 
tion, have  diready  been  noticed.  The 
strongest  likeness  to  it,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  famous  Scots 
ballad  of  William  and  Margaret, 
which  we  believe  was  first  published 
in  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscel- 
lany. But,  though  in  all  these  the 
resemblance  is  very  great,  it  does  not 
seem  certain  that  any  one  country 
was  indebted  for  tiie  subject  to  anp- 
ther.  The  belief  in  ghosts  follows 
naturallv,  from  the  benef  that  we  do 
not  wholly  die;  and  the  most  that  the 
reason  of  an  enlightened  age  can  say 
on  the  subject,  is,  that  allowing  a 
continuation  of  our  existence,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  we  know  not  whether 
the  nature  of  that  existence  does  or 
does  not  allow  of  an  intercourse  be- 
tween it  and  the  mortal  life.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  supposing  an  iden- 
tic of  being,  without  an  identity  of 
affections ;  and  men  in  a  rude  age, 
naturally  cling  with  fondness  to  the 
idea,  that,  as  the  old  affection  is  con- 


thiued,  the  disembodied  spiiit  wiH 
not  be  subjected  to  a  restraint,,  de* 
barring  it  irrevocably,  from  all  means 
of  communicating  with  the  object  of 
its  regard.  Those  who  witness  the 
separation  of  two  lovers  by  the  hand 
of  death,  can  hardly  avoid  picturing 
to  themselves  a  renewid  ol  the  In- 
tercourse so  sadly  disturbed;  and 
hence  the  idea  of  such  ballads  as  we 
have  last  noticed,  must  be  almost  per- 
petually floating  in  the  mind,  and 
as  extensively  diffused  as  human  feel- 
ing. It  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  resemblance  between 
William  and  Margaret,  and  the 
Knight  Aage,  extends  even  to  the 
details.  Compare  the  following  verses 
Trom  the  former,  with  what  we  have 
just  given  above. 

My  bones  are  buried  in  yon  kirk-yard, 

Afar  beyond  the  eea ; 
And  its  but  my  tfint  Margaret, 

That's  now  spoddng  to  Siee. 
She  stretchM  out  her  lily-white  hand. 

And  for  to  do  her  bat ; 
Uae,  there's  your  £uth  and  troth,  Wilfie 

€h)d  send  your  soul  good  rest ! 
Now  she  has  kilted  her  robe  of  green, 

A  piece  bebw  her  knee, 
And  a'  the  live-lang  winter  night, 

The  dead  corpse  followed  Ae : 
Is  there  any  room  at  your  head,  WUHe, 

Any  room  at  your  feet ; 
Or  any  room  at  your  side  Willie ; 

Wherein  that  I  may  creq>  ? 

There's  no  room  at  my  head,  Margaret ; 

There*s  no  room  at  my  feet ; 
There's  no  room  at  my  ude,  Margaret, 

My  coffin's  made  so  meet : —  . 
Then  up  and  crew  the  red-cock. 

And  up  then  crew  the  gray, 
'Tis  time,  'tis  dme,  dear  Margaret, 

That  1  were  going  away. 
{To  be  contittuetU) 


THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

**  Arelfaoe  sentiments  which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  need  be  afrud 
or  ashamed  to  avow  ?  " 

No.  I. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  POLITICS  AS  A  SUBJECT;  UNCERTAINTY  OF  POLITICAL 
PBINCIPLES;  REMARKS  ON  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  POLITICAL  SENTI- 
MENT  IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

We  adventure  on  a  very  serious  hand.  The  prospect  before  us  is  not 
and  hazardous  undertaking  in  com-  a  cheerful  one;  the  roads  we  must 
mencing  this  series  of  Articles ;  and  traverse  are  doubtful  and  unsafe  ;— 
we  have  now  put  its  titis  on  paper,  we  dare  not  affirm  that  we  know  ex- 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  trembling    actiy  what  we  ought  to  recommend, 
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lior  do  we  fed  aoared  df  our  ability 
to  reoomneiid  pertuadvelj  what  we 
£uic7  we  know.  In  writing  on  Lite- 
rature, or  on  the  Arts^  it  is  a  suffici- 
ent object  to  expose  what  is  wrong ; 
but  in  political  discussion,  we  appre- 
hend. It  is  mischievous  to  do  so, 
unless  we  can  at  the  same  time  e- 
nounce  what  would  be  right — for,  as 
a  political  constitution  is  a  matter  of 
practical  necessity^  it  would  seem  to 
De  unfiiirly  assailed  by  speculative 
objections,  unless  these  are  accom- 
panied by  demonstrations  of  practi- 
cable improvements. 

But  demonstration  in  politics  is^ 
we  believe,  mipossible; — it  cannot 
be  given,  and  were  it  given,  would 
not  be  accepted.  The  whole  insti- 
tution, or  science,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  called,  originates  in  human 
error,  and  infirmity  ,*  prejudices  are 
its  necessary  means,  and  iUusions  of 
all  sorts  its  natural  auxiliaries.  Po- 
litics have  but  little,  comparatively, 
to  do  with  man  as  he  naturally  wishes 
to  be,  or  justly  ought  to  l>e,  or  with 
things  in  their  general  properties, — 
but  chiefly  relate  to  the  actual,  ac- 
cidental condition  of  society.  They 
are,  moreover,  inextricably  connect- 
ed with  personal  interests:  candid 
opinion,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  for  every 
individual  is,  in  some  measure,  a 
party  to  every  question  that  can  be 
agitated.  Upon  political  questions 
there  is  always  to  be  observed  a 
most  suspicious  and  disheartening  tal- 
lying* of  sentiments  with  personal 
dtuatlons :  Mr.  Denman  takes  God  to 
witness,  that  he  believes  the  Queen 
pure  in  heart  and  conduct;  while 
1^  John  Copley  is  honourably  in- 
dignant at  her  depravity !  Lord  Li- 
verpool, whose  integrity  is  only  ques- 
tioned by  the  dregs  of  faction,  leans 
to  the  sule  of  conviction ;  and  Lord 
Grey,  no  longer  an  eager  partizan, 
maintains  she  ought  to  be  acquitted. 
How  idle,  then,  to  talk  of  conscience 
and  principle  as  easy  and  obvious 
ffuides  to  what  is  right  in  politics  ! — 
It  might  have  been  easily  predicted, 
before  her  Majesty  talked  of  coming 
over  to  this  country,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  be  against  her,  and 
Alderman  Wood  for  her : — conscience 
and  principie,  therefore,  we  see,  may 
mbleadin  this  labyrinth — ^for  surely 
one  of  these  individuals  must  be 
wrong. 


Perhaps  Ike  faet  is^  that  pditlcs^ 
at  the  best,  are  but  a  necessary 
evil:  absolutely  necessary,  but  stiU 
an  evil.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  only 
rule  of  right  that  can  be  applied 
to  them,  is  that  of  keeping  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  necessity. 
The  human  intellect  is  clcariy  more 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  time  and 
place  in  fonning  political  opinions, 
than  it  is  with  reference  to  any  other 
class  of  sentiment,  except  relidous 
creeds.  If  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  Uved 
in  the  days  of  Augustus,  he  would 
have  had  staves  in  his  house,— H>nly 
taking  care  to  treat  them  well.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cicero,  had  his  fife 
been  delayed  till  now,  would,  beyond 
a  doubt,  have  joined  Mr.  Brougham, 
or  taken  his  place,  in  carrying  tmxnigb 
Parliament  the  slave-trade  felony 
bill ;  yet  in  one  of  his  speeches,  we 
And  him  fixing  the  time  of  a  parti- 
cular occurrence  by  coolly  observ- 
iuff,  *'  this  happened  at  the  hour 
when  the  cries  of  your  chastized  stares 
arc  alwaifs  tieara  in  your  mansions, "^-^ 
meaning,  say  the  commentators,  a- 
bout  one  o'clock  of  the  day, — and  the 
orator  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unconscious  of  the  inhumanity  of  this 
daily  infliction,  or  the  injustice  of 
slavery. — Lord  Castlereagh,  when  he 
introduced  the  bills  of  last  year 
against  the  Press,  professed  a  regard 
for  its  freedom  infinitely  more  liberal 
than  any  thing  that  ever  dropped 
from  Bacon  or  Sir  Matthew  Hale ; 
yet  it  would  be  gross  flattery  in  us 
to  say,  that  we  believe  his  lordship 
possesses  a  more  liberal  mind  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  either  of  the  two 
persons  just  mentioned.  May  not 
the  difference  be,  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  yields  his  feelings  to  a  neces- 
sity, which  the  dispositions  and  tntol- 
lects  of  the  others  have  helped  to  in- 
troduce in  the  lapse  of  time? 

"We  are  fiu*,  however,  from  think- 
ing, that  it  is  only  people's  opinions, 
as  to  wrong  and  right  ui  politics,  that 
change  with  difl[erent  ages  of  the 
world ; — these  qualities  themselves 
vary,  according  to  the  varying  con- 
dition of  society.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  Uie  science  in  absolute  na- 
ture, as  there  is  for  all  the  other 
sciences, — and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  considering  it  but  in 
strict  dependance  on  local  and  tem- 
porary circumstances.  If  Newton's 
philosophy  be,  as  we  believe,  ground*- 
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^Intnath^  it  boldt  qttke  m  good  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  uni» 
rerte^  in  the  idand  of  Ceylon,  as  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
same  caimot  be  said  of  the  British 
constitution^  supposing  it  to  be>  as 
we  believe,  the  paragon  of  constitu- 
tions. We  have  now  before  us  the 
Annual  Register  for  1819^  in  which 
there  is  tl^  official  account  of  the 
quelling  of  a  rebellion  agidnst  the  Bri« 
tufa  fl^  in  that  island,  and  of  the 
execution  of  two  of  the  rebel  chiefs. 
One  of  them^  Keppetapole,  is  said  to 
have  ''  met  his  death  with  a  firmness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause:" — such  is 
the  phrase  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  it 
is  tile  customary  one  in  regard  to 
all  such  unsiiccessftil  attempts;  yet 
the  two  Ceylon  chie&  did  but  make 
resistance  to  a  forei^  invasion,  and 
it  is  generally  considered  a  natural 
right  to  do  so.  It  is  very  likdy, 
however,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
faihabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  human  improvement,  ought 
to  be  conflodered  as  benefited  by  the 
extinction  of  this  insurrection,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the 
i^and  into  British  hands.  The  ex- 
ecution, therefore,  of  the  native  chiefs, 
may  have  been  politically  proper; 
though  they  had  a  political  ri^t  to 
raise  the  banners  of  revolt  1  In  the 
same  wav,  James  would  have  acted 
with  perfect  political  justice  had  he 
oondmned^  in  case  of  victory  over 
the  revolution,  the  whig  k>rds  for 
high-treason;  yet  these  whig  lords, 
we  now  say,  gloriously  mamtained 
their  political  rights,  and,  by  tri- 
mnphimtly  dom^  so,  have  rendered 
us,  their  posterity,  debtors  to  their 
toemwy  of  gratitude  for  all  our  poli- 
tical Uessfaigs! 

This  unoertamty,  and  apparent  in- 
consistency, arise  from  ^is, — that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  absolute 
right  or  wrong  in  politics: — resist- 
ance is  a  question  of  prudence,  a  high 
authority  has  declared ;  if  so,  sub- 
jugation is. the  consequence  of  power. 
Thoe  is  not  any  one  fixed  principle  in 
pities,  derivable  from  the  nature  of 
tilings,  to  ^de  the  understandings  of 
men,  and  silence  their  passions,  preju- 
dices, and  interests.  Skmie  have  said> 
that  mim  is  horn  free^  and,  therefore, 
has  a  right  to  rcTruUn  so  ;  but  it  is 
imtnie  t&st  he  is  so  bom:  he  is  born 
to  immediate  dependance  and  pain. 
He  pcolests  against  life,  by  Ms  eries. 


ikt  moment  he  teters  hito  it:  no* 
thing  like  voluntary  suffrage  is  ex-* 
ercased  by  him  when  the  most  seri- 
ous and  heavy  of  engaffements  is 
imposed  upon  him.  OUiers  have 
said,  that  man  is  bom  under  absohtte 
power  (his  parents'^,  and  therefore 
ought  to  remain  under  it :— -but  this 
is  not  tme  either, — for  nature  im^ 
plants  an  instinct  of  afiEection  in  the 
parental  breast,  to  qualify  and  re- 
strain the  power  in  question, — above 
which,  in  fact,  it  often  gains  an  as- 
cendancy,—while,  except  in  some 
monstrous  cases,  it  leads  to  an  irre- 
pressible self-denial  and  devotion  in 
favour  of  the  weaker  party.  His- 
tory does  not  make  it  evident,  that 
princes  have  a  similar  instinct  Uh 
wards  their  native  subjects,  far  less 
towards  their  conquered  enemies. 

There  can,  theiefbre,  be  but  little 
certainty,  or  comfort,  in  writing  on 
politics,  for  they  are  naturally  uncer- 
tain and  imcomfortable.  There  is 
scarcely  a  point  of  their  practice  timt 
may  not  be  traced  to  an  abstract  ab^ 
surditv  or  injustice ;  yet  they  are  es-> 
sential  to  the  existence  of  society, 
and  are  intimately  entwined  with  all 
we  say,  do,  and  think.  They  itkdu 
cate,  too,  the  strength  or  the  weak- 
ness of  nations ;  their  health,  or  tb^ 
infirmity.  As  connected  with  na- 
tional character,  they  approach  to 
more  pleasant  topics  of  discussion ; 
and,  in  particular  instances,  they  in- 
volve animating  coninderations,  de- 
mand urgent  appeals,  and  give  op- 
portunity iior  inculcating  useful  les- 
sons. A  publication,  like  ours,  pro- 
fessing to  reflect  the  actual  features 
of  the  time,  must  be  considered  im-^ 
perfect  if  it  excludes  them  ;  and,  be- 
sides, we  really  feel  ourselves  re- 
sponsible to  our  readers  for  affording 
them  somethm^  like  fair  representa* 
tion,  and  candid  inquiry,  on  sulijects 
so  obscured  by  misrepresentation^ 
and  80  abused  by  fraud.  We  are 
not  very  sanguine  of  making^  converts 
to  doctrines ;  but  we  do  think  it  pos- 
sible that  we  may  be  able  to  shake 
the  strength  of  inveterate  prqju^ce  in 
naturally  well-disposed  muids> — and 
induce  some  people  to  consider  and 
reflect  over  tne  public  occurrences  of 
the  time,  steadily,  seriously,  and  im- 
partially, who  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  break  away  into  violence, 
on  one  side  or  other,  at  the  mere 
sound  of  names,  as  on  a  rignal  which         ^ 
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thef  were  engaged  Ur.  obey,  rather 
than  as  acting  under'  the  hifluence 
of  rational  investigation.     We  can 
scarcely  expect  to  convince^  or  at 
least  gain  individuals^  in  the  teeth  of 
their  plainest  interests ;  but  we  may^ 
perhaps^  in  a  degree^  modify  the  view 
which  persons  take  of  their  interests. 
That  very  zealous  support  which  is 
to  be  traced  to  personal  profit^  or  pre- 
ferment, received  or  looked  for  from 
the  authorities  of  the  state ;  as  well 
as  that  pertinacious  dissent  which  is- 
sues eitner  from  mercenary  motives, 
from  a  morbid  constitutional  vanity, 
or  a  natural  malignity,  we  have  no 
hope  to  influence.  They  who  thought 
Wellington  dis^aced  by  the  hisses  of 
a  mob  which  dispersed  in  confusion 
when  he  stopped  his  horse  to  look  at 
them;  they  who  deem  the  Queen's 
answers  to  her  addressers  noble  com- 
positions, and  Mr.  Cobbett  an  autho- 
rity in  politics,    being  quite  beyond 
our  readi,  will  not  be  aimed  at  in  our 
observations.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  man  be  a  court-chaplain,  or  a  head 
clerk  in  a  public  office,  or  an  army 
agent,  or  be  placed  in  any  similar 
situation  of  relationship  to  the  foun- 
tain of  good  things,  we  are  far  from 
impeadung  his  personal  sincerity  in 
his  opinions ;  nor  do  we  see  any  thing 
in  his  circumstances  to  hinder  him 
frt>m  being  a  very  honest  and  esti- 
mable member  of  the  community; 
but  we  must  consider  him,  with  re- 
ference  to  political    discussion,    as 
rather  to  be  argued  about,  than  with. 
His  feelings  have  their  natural  bias, 
aAd  this  very  bias  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  system  we  have  to  exa^- 
mine  in  its  various  bearings.    There 
is  no  iliiberality  in  saying  Uiis  :  Eng- 
lish law  recognizes  the  existence  of 
certain    affections,    which,    without 
being  at  all  discreditable  to  the  bo- 
soms in  which  they  have  a  place, 
tend  to  incapacitate  a  person  from 
fairly  discharging  certain  public  du- 
ties.   By  committing  the  decisions  of 
legal  trials  to  twelve  common  men, 
rather  than    to  the  twtlvo  learned 
judges;    by    making    the   place    of 
judge  a  place  for  li£,  instead  of  de- 
pendant on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown; 
by  giving  the  accused  certain  advan- 
tages hi  the  forms  of  the  proceedings 
against  high  treason,  as  a  counter- 
balance to  certain  disadvantages  at- 
tending a  charge  of  this  nature, — the 
British    Constitution    acknowledges 


the  prejudices  and  partialities  that 
sprinf^  up  in  the  mind  under  the  ge- 
neratmg  influence  of  place  and  pro« 
fit,  and  corrects  their  practical  efiectsi 
Are  we  to  be  more  tender  in  our  ob« 
servations  than  the  law  is  in  its  enact- 
ments ?  The  other  day,  at  Kensing- ' 
ton— (and  we  quote  the  fact  as  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  as  well  as  an 
illustration  of  our  present  argument) 
— an  address  to  His  Majesty,  tending 
to  persuade  him  that  the  late  pro- 
ceedhigs  against  the  Queen  had  ex- 
cited no  feelinff  of  disapprobation  in 
the  breasts  of^the  loyal  and  honor- 
able amongst  his  subjects,  was  hastily 
got  up,  and  signed,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning — viz.  before  break* 
fast.     This  meeting  was  convened 
under  the  active  interference  of  a  re- 
spectable geutieman,  who  is  one  of  the 
first  clerks  of  the  war  office  ;  who  re- 
ceives Commissariat  half-pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  salary,  by  the  special  fa- 
vour of  the  Crown,  and  pensions  in 
addition  to  both.    The  persons  pre* 
sent  were  few,  and  the  migority  of 
them  were  bound  to  the  cause  by  ties 
similar  in  their  nature  to  those  confin- 
ing the  individual  who  took  the  chair. 
Now  we  would  appeal  to  our  readers, 
sitting    at  their   firesides,    whether 
such  an  address  can  be  justiy  con- 
sidered as  proving  any  thing  more  on 
one  side,  than  an  article  in  the  radi- 
cal weekly  journals  proves    on  the 
other  ?  There  certainly  is  nothing  like 
candour,  or  perception  of  the  truths 
evinced   in    these  vulgar  journals: 
they  are  not  the.  organs  of  intellectual 
and  independent  expression,  but  the 
channels  of  scurvy  feeling,  and  ma- 
lignant humour;   vet,  though  they 
may  be  more  calculated  to  excite  our 
dishke  than  the  orderlv  e£^sions  of 
praise    to   which  we  have  opposed 
them,  they  are  not  more  worthy  of 
our  distrust.    Both  are  equally  un- 
laithful  in  their  evidence ;  and  when 
we  regard  the  coarse  venality  dis- 
placed in  the  herd  of  servile  publi- 
cations,— backing  the  natural  and  not 
unblameable    attachments   of   those 
who'are  snugly  placed  amongst  "  ex- 
isting circumstances,"-»we  are  afraid 
the  oflensive  steam  of  corruption  will 
appear,  but  too  plainly,  soaring  and 
mixing    with    the  incense-cloud   of 
grateml  adulation. 

Nothing  that  we  have  said  as  to 
the  general  uncertauity  and  insta- 
bility   of  -what  are  called  political 
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prindplea^  dkn  np^j  agalniBt  attemptft 
Co  examiiie  the  practical  propriety  of 
particular  measures, — uough,  we 
confeai,  we  have  tbrowii  out  enough 
to  preveat  any  sanguine  hope  of  ar« 
xiTinff  at  demonstration  or  unanimity. 
StiB,  howerer,  though  we  cannot  pre- 
tend;  nor  indeed  would  wish  to  esta- 
blish the  right  of  universal  suffrage, 
it  may  be  within  our  jurisdiction  and 
ability,  to  illustrate  the  bad  character 
and  bad  consequences  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  have  lately  dirown  the 
nation  into  disturbance :— 4t  may  be 
permitted  lis  to  compare  the  conduct 
and  talents  of  particular  public  men ; 
to  endeavour  to  deduce  from  these 
their  respective  ci^pacities  for  serving 
the  nation  ;-'-to  seek  to  fortify  what 
are  unanimously  regarded  as  the  best 
and  strongest  points  in  the  national 
character ; — to  abash,  or  at  least  ex- 
pose the  viperous  front  of  disaffected 
taction, — and  the  brazen  countenance 
of  venal  flattery ;— urgently  to  ad- 
di^ess  the  sense  of  integrity,  and  pa- 
triotic affection,  when  the  founda- 
tion of  manners  is  assailed,  and  the 
supports  of  good  faith  and  confidence 
dliaken,  throughout  their  whole  social 
union,  bv  glaring  instances  of  dere- 
liction from  honour  and  decency, 
displayed  amongst  the  conspicuous 
classes-,  or  on  the  elevated  stations  of 
Bociety.  Without  pretending  to  as- 
certain the  conditions  of  the.  original 
social  contract;  or  rather  disbeliev- 
ing that  there  ever  was,  or  could  be, 
one  entered  into,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  permitted  us  to  examine  the  con- 
nection of  public  energy  with  the  de- 
grees of  public  liberty ;  and  of  the 
stability  of  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, with  their  popularity  and  hap- 
py influence  on  the  mass  of  the  go- 
verned. Without  debating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  union  between  cmirch 
and  state,  it  may  not,  perhi^,  be 
deemed  altogether  presumptuous  in 
us  to  suggest,  that  the  members  of 
the  body  of  established  clergy  do  in- 
justice to  their  high  calling,  and  give 
advantage  to  the  scoffer,  when  they 
become  heated  and  violent  instru- 
ments to  forward  the  purposes  of 
worldly  authority,  in  a  suspicious  co- 
incidence with  the  views  of  private 
interest :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may,  we  hope,  be  aQowed  to  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  the  instincts  of 
human  nature,  and  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul,  when  liberality  in  poli- 
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ties  is  attempted  to  be'connected  with 
hostility  to  general  reIigion,<^^uid  the 
philosophy  of  improvement  is  turned 
nx>m  its  fair  direction,  to  point  to- 
wards licentiousness 'of  manners,,  and 
consequent  domestic  desolation. 

Upon  which  of  the  points  of  opi- 
nion, to  be  gathered  from  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  can  any  really 
honest  man  be  prepared  to  quarrel 
with  us  ?  Nor  are  we  without  a  hope 
of  effecting  something  more  than 
merely  sheltering  ourselves  frt>m  abso^ 
lute  hostility :  our  own  most  decided 
conviction  is,  that  until  such  senti- 
ments and  feelings  are  drawn  forth 
from  that  privacy,— where  doubtless 
they  now  exist  to  a  far  greater  extent ' 
than  their  silence  gives  superficial 
observers  reason  to  suppose,— and  be- 
come a  principle  of  action,  uniting  in 
strenuous  endeavour,  for  the  coun-* 
try's  welfare,  the  respectable  under- 
standings, and  fair  and  faithful  inten- 
tions wnich  constitute  and  charac- 
terize the  core  of  the  British  commu- 
nity,—--the  country  must  continue 
phinged  in  growing  evils,  and  be- 
come every  day  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  disheartening  circumstan-* 
ces  of  disagreement,  ofdeterioration, 
and  jeopardy.  It  really  would  almost 
seem  as  if  a  revolution  of  manners 
was  already  begun  amongst  us ;  and 
if  there  be  anv  thing  at  ul  certain  in 
politics,  it  is  that  such  a  revolution  is 
the  invariable  forerunner  of  a  general 
change  in  the  institutions  of  society. 
A  change  of  this  sort  in  this  country, 
if  produced  by  the  present  visible 
agents  of  alteration,  roust  be  for  the 
worse: — ^there  are*  no  symptoms 
whatever,  calculated  to  beget  con- 
fidence in  the  effects  of  any  politi- 
cal metamorphosis  producc^i  under 
the  auspices  of  those  who  are  now 
actively  endeavouring  to  bring  one 
about.  Such  of  the  radical  reformers 
as  are  sincere,  seem  to  be  men  of 
pert  and  vain  tempers ;  with  nothing 
of  the  old  English  masculine  cast  of 
character^-^at  freedom  from  affec- 
tation,— that  instinctive  philosophy, 
the  pride  of  which  is  its  harmonr 
with  common  sense,  and  its  triumph 
amendment  without  subversion.  They 
are  of  alien  breed :  they  dQ  not  look 
to  the  past  with  natural  affection; 
they  do  not  feel  the  weight  of  the 
ancient  f^orj  of  England  ;  they  are 
accustomed  to  espouse  the  calumnies 
of  her  enemies ;  they  are  not  sensible 
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of  the  respontilnlity  which  her  nana 
throws  on  those  who  would  eren 
modify  the  isstitutioiis  under  which 
its  renown  has  been  accumulated. 
They  are  not  national  in  their  feelings 
and  tastes;  they  have  Tivacity^  but 
they  are  of  shallow  hearts^  and  are 
without  imagination.  Mr.  Hobhouse> 
a  smart  man^  is  an  example  of  what 
we  mean  :*  his  books^  his  speeches^ 
his  opinions  on  religion^  are  all  alien 
in  their  style  to  the  English  charac- 
ter. A  more  meagre  principle  than 
an  English  soid  animates  his  moral 
and  intellectual  being  altogether: 
^ere  is  a  flippancy  about  his  thoughts 
which  ill-suits  ¥rith  the  rancour  of 
his  language.  He  is  worthy  to  be 
the  historian  of  the  '*  hundred  dai/s," 
but  for  Ei^land^  whose  history  is 
composed  of  centuries,  his  powers  are 
too  small.  At  Rome  he  busied  him- 
self with  criticizing  dates  and  names ; 
and  in  this^  as  in  other  respects^  he 
has  shewn  himself  more  fitted  to 
I^ay  the  part  of  a  Frencii  philoso- 
pher than  of  an  English  patriot.  His 
place  is  Paris:  there  he  sfaone^  and 
was  much  admired : — ^tbere  he  would 
eclipse  Sir  Francis  Burdett;  but  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  he 
will  neyer  command  or  deserve  that 
respectful  attention^  from  a  host  of 
adversaries^  which  is  given  to  his  col- 
league, and  brother  reformer. 

&igland  would  become  another 
and  inferior  country  to  that  which  it 
has  been,  were  its  future  dei^inies  to 
be  modelled  by  such  hands ;  and  the 
worst  feature  in  her  present  condition, 
is  the  almost  nullity  in  the  state, 
g(  the  individuals  who  in  public 
bosiness  would  be  the  representatives 
of  her  genuine  character.  We  ^ude 
to  certain  men  of  fortune,  rank,  and 
talent,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  her 
history,  iaithfid  to  that  path  of  im- 
provement which  she  has  so  sedately 
and  successfully  followed, — alive  to 
tile  spirit  of  enterprise  which  distin- 
guishes tiie  present  time,  yet  too 
Ittindful  of  their  country's  dignity  to 
think  of  submitting  her  to  unneces- 
sary risks,  or  even  of  running  hazards 
for  improvement  in  the  recluess  man- 
ner of  nations  that  have  all  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.  The  courtiers, 
on  one  side,  and  the  disaffected  on 
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the  other,  hare  contrived  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  genuine  statesmen 
altogether ;  and  the  public  are  con- 
sequently  divided  in  a  very  unhappy 
way.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
people,~<:omprising  much  of  what 
IS  most  respectable  in  private  liXe, 
and  secure  and  sted£ut  in  society,— 
support  the  persons  occupying  the 
established  places  of  government,— 
not  in  the  exercise  of  a  sagacious 
and  discriminating  conviction  of  their 
rectitude  and  wisdom,— ^but  as  the 
least  of  two  evils, — as  leaning  to  the 
safer  side, — ^to  keep  the  semblance 
of  property  and  order  together,  and 
continue  old  names  and  customs, 
threatened  as  they  think  all  these 
would  be  with  subversion  and  ruin, 
were  unnecessary  opposition  to  aflTord 
an  advantage  to  the  schemes  of  the 
men  who  imported  Faine's  skeletoo 
as  the  symbol  and  standard  of  Bri- 
tish Reform.  On  the  other  aide  is 
placed  the  comparatively  small,  but 
active  party  of  those  who  are  dis- 
aflected  in  heart  and  soul  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  society  ;  who  have  in 
view  its  complete  up-breaking  ;  who 
covet  a  new  partition  of  goods,  and 
would  bring  this  about  by  an  entire 
change  of  opinions  and  institutions. 
The  former  and  larger  division  are 
guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  rea- 
inting  the  action  of  British  good- 
sense  and  independent  sentiment — to 
which  the  long  stalMlity  and  enduring 
strength  of  the  country  are  chiefly 
to  be  traced — with  the  wi^  oi 
contributing  to  the  permanency  and 
tranquillity  of  the  state !  It  is  rery 
bad  reasoning  indeed  that  leads  to 
this  conduct ;  the  experience  of  his- 
tory is  aU  pointed  itfainst  it, — bat 
every  day  there  is  afforded  another, 
and  still  more  striking  proof  of  its 
incorrectness.  The  mere  courtiers 
are  much  less  incensed  against  the 
disafiected  personallv, — and  the  dis- 
afiected  shew  much  less  absolute 
anger  against  the  courtiers,  tiian 
l>oth  these  parties  display  against  the 
individuals  who  stand  between  them. 
These  are  such  high-minded  mode- 
rate politicians  as  are  animated  by 
the  ^irit  of  tlie  British  Constitu- 
tion; who  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
spirit  of  liberty  and  unproveinent ; 


Sir  Frtnds  Burdett  we  do  not  consider  m  a  ffenuine  radical.    He  is  meraly  an 
oppontionlit  of  the  stoidicBt  order  :   sodi  as  existed  hi  th^  best  ^b^  of 
Cn^ish  history ;  whose  opimons  might  be  earned  toe  far,  bot  had  a  right  tendency 
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but  wlMMe  a£fections  md  ividerataiicU 
ings  abide  by  the  ancient  order  of 
our  society^— becattse  they  see  in  it 
admirable  provisions^  adapted  to 
human  natin-e^  for  the  preservation  of 
social  peace  and  safety^  and  for  de« 
Teloping  and  stimulating  those  aspi- 
rations and  capacities  which  tend  to 
benefit,  distinguish,  and  ornament 
the  domestic  life,  and  public  charac- 
ter of  nations.  A  glowing  and  at 
the  same  time  sedate  patriotism, 
shining  from  a  lofty  eminence  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  attracting  admira- 
tion to  its  pure  and  steady  lustre-^ 
like,  for  instance,  the  fine  flame 
which  irradiates  the  public  conduct 
and  compositions  of  that  young  no- 
bleman Lord  John  Russel— 4s  what 
the  extreme  factions  chiefly  dread 
and  detest.  For  the  same  reason,  it 
ought  to  be  steadily  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  safe- 
ty. It  is  in  such  splendid  examjdes 
OT  intellect  in  wealtn,  and  liberality 
k  derated  station,  that  the  glory  of 
Biitish  history  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  national  reputation,  may  best  be 
contemplated.  Their  lustre  has  ever 
led  the  march  of  the  nation  onward 
to  its  richest  possessions,  as  the  pillar 
of  fire  led  the  tribes  through  the  de- 
sart  to  the  land  of  nulk  ^id  honey. 
Unlucky  ckcumstances,  and  base 
arts,  have,  for  some  years  past,  chill- 
ed the  sympathy  which  ought  to  exist 
between  mt  honest  sense  of  the 
people,  and  the  impulses  of  those 
taloits  and  virtues  which  are  ad- 
rantaffeously  placed  by  Providence, 
nnited  to  great  names  and  honorable 
tides — m  advance  of  the  common 
situations  of  society,  in  order  to  g^ve 
forcible  efiect  to  their  operation  on 

Sbfic  opinion,  and  the  public  wel- 
e.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  i4[)athy  has  succeeded  to  energy 
amongst  the  sound  and  substantid 
part  of  the  community,— and  that 
reproach,  thrown  with  impunity  by 
the  mischievous  on  the  worthy,  has 
totally  destroyed  in  politics  the  in- 
fluence of  the  best  class  of  politi-* 
cians.  Look  at  the  noble  display  of 
talent,  probity,  and  zeal  lately  made 
by  Earl  Grey;  and  connder  how 
ninch  the  ^^^fntJ  of  the  country 
would  have  gamed  had  such  a  mind 
guided  the  course  of  the  govem- 
nent,  irith  reference  to  a  recent  par- 
ticufau-  occarion,  histead  of  the  ihnid 
•nd  snbservient   cBspositions  whk4i 


havo)  led  to  so  much  mortification^ 
exposure,  and  cBsgrace.  It  has  been 
hitnerto  the  great  disUnction  and 
blessing  of  this  nation,  that  its  no-< 
bility  and  gentry,  witiiout  sinkii^ 
Into  the  class  of  regular  courtiers^ 
but  retaining  their  independent  cha^ 
racter  and  capacity,  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  public  affairs^ 
counselled  the  throne,  and  powerfully 
influenced  its  measures.  In  no  other 
country  have  distinguished  subjects 
been  able  to  render  themselves  of 
any  value  with  reference  to  the  court, 
but  as  its  satellites :  but  with  us,  in* 
dependent  gentlemen  have  played 
the  part  of  eminent  statesmen,  and 
have  served  the  prince  and  the  peo- 
ple,—^ach  more  efiectually  from 
stooping  to  neither.  Unhappily, 
however,  these  natural  guardians  of 
the  institutions  and  liberties  of  their 
native  land,  have  of  late  seen  their 
proper  and  necessary  weight  in  the 
commonwealth  annihilatea— and  in 
fevour  of  whom?  Mere  placemen, 
and  viilffar  mal-contents !  The  ba- 
lance of  authority  and  opposition, 
that  proud  boast,  and  useful  privilege 
of  tms  country,  has  been  entu^y  Ml 
to  such  counteracting  parties  as  Mr. 
Cobbett  see-sawing  Mr.  Croker,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Examiner  tilting 
Mr.  Canning,  once  editor  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin !  In  the  same  way  wo 
find  it  now  proposed,  {ihe  first  «^ 
gestion  of  the  plan,  we  are  told,  pro* 
ceedingjrom  the  monarch  personally) 
that  a  LiTEBAsy  Acaabmy  shouMbe 
formed,  on  the  model  of  that  wretch- 
ed French  institution  over  which 
English  genius  has  been  accustomed 
to  exuH  m  words,  as  well  as  triumph 
in  works, — to  constitute  a  make- 
weight against  the  Sunday  press  I 
Such  Signs  of  the  THmes  as  these  are 
prodigiously  discouraging :  they  seem 
to  inmcate  the  extinction  of  the  old 
spirit  of  the  country.  The  demon  of 
scandal  sits  perched  on  the  pinnade 
of  our  king^s  palace,  chattering,  and 
laughing,  and  pointing  with  his  fin-  * 
ger  into  the  interior, — while  an  ex-* 
cited  populace  look  up,  and  re-echo 
the  hootings  of  the  fiend.  What  a 
contrast  does  this  present  to  the. 
"  old  domestic  morals "  of  the  Bri« 
tish  court, — and  how  destructive  the 
efibctof  such  a  contrast  on  that  feel- 
ing of  reverential  allegiance  which 
has  been  the  ancient  companion  of 
independent  sentiment  in  this  onca 
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$dMy«foiinded  oominon^>^ealUi.  No 
public  intere9t  whatever  called  for 
running  the  fearful  hazard  of  a  re* 
cent  disgusting  exposure : — ^it  neces- 
sarily and  ineyitably  led  to  recrimi- 
naUon  in  both  heart  and  mouthy  cal- 
culated terribly  to  prejudice,  in  pub- 
lic esteem^  an  august  public  function- 
ary, whose  real  power  consists  but  in 
the  respect  which  his  title  excites. 
The  dignified  clergy,  in  the  first  as- 
aembljr  of  the  nation,  have  alluded, 
in  theu*  united  capacities  of  bishops 
and  legislators,  to  the  vices  which 
constitute  an  insuperable  bar  to  a, 
measure,  introduced  by  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  as  one  of  redress  for 
the  Sovereign,  but  which  these  vices 
represent  as  one  of  contemplated  in- 
justice. Why  expose  the  Crown  to 
this  disgrace  r— or  incur  the  risk  of  a 
still  greater  calamity, — ^viz.  that  of 
seeing  men,  clothed  with  honorable 
titles  and  dignities,  forfeiting  their 
honour  in  subserviency  to  the  Court 
as  a  fountain  of  distinction  and  pro- 
fit ?  The  Queen's  conduct  was  neither 
the  only,  nor  even  the  principal  mat- 
ter which  presented  itself  for  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  persons  on 
whom  it  fell  to  decide  on  the  insti- 
tution of  the  late  inquiry: — ^there 
were  several  infinitely  more  import- 
ant points  for  them  to  weigh.  What 
conauct  had  been  pursu^  towards, 
as  well  as  bv  her  Migesty; — what 
efiect  such  a  domestic  dispute  wOuld 
have  on  the  public  mind; — what 
ffood  could  be  its  result,  and  what 
bad  might; — what  excitement  it  was 
likely  to  make  of  popular  passion  ; — 
what  means  it  was  likely  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  disaffected ;— what 
temptation  it  was  likely  to  offer  to 
the  clergy,  and  magistracy,  and  other 
subaltern  officres  in  the  state,  to  pur- 
sue a  line  of  conduct  marring  their 
utility  by  iiguring  their  respecta- 
bility,— and  calculated  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  religious  and  loyal  sen- 
timent in  the  lai^,  by  branding  the 
peculiar  promulgators  of  both  with  an 
odious  cnaracter  for  power-serving, 
and  discreditable  violence. — These 
are  the  <jue8tions  to  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  bound  to  rive 
the  greatest  share  of  their  attention, 
when  it  was  first  in  agitation  to 
adopt  severe  Pleasures,  tending  to  a 

?ublic  conflict,  against  the  Queen, 
'he  private  feelings  of  one  of  the 
parties  are  at  nothing  compared  with 
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these  gi^  state  oomderatioiis ;— > 
and  they  ar^  so  obvious,  and  so  pal- 
pable are  the  deductions  from  them, 
that  ne  honest  man  of  sound  judge- 
inent  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  that  ministers  violated 
their  duty,  both  to  the  throne  and 
the  public,  when  they  consented  to 
become  the  instruments  of  this  most 
fatal  attack  on  a  woman,  whose  tastes 
and  habits  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
congenial  to  English  notions  of  what 
is  seemly, — ^but  whose  courage,  suf^ 
ferings,  and  ill-treatment  have  in- 
duced the  people  generally  to  con- 
sider her  cause  as  one  entitled  to  the 
support  of  generous  feeling  and  the 
national  magnanimity.  And  this  con- 
clusion, to  which  they  have  come,  is 
a  correct  one,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case — however  wild, 
absurd,  and  distasteful  may  be  much 
of  the  matter  mixed  up  with  the  po- 
pular support.  The  fault,  here,  is 
chiefly  to  be  laid  against  those  who 
have  kindled  this  efi&vescence, — un- 
wisely, if  the  measures  that  have 
been  pursued  by  the  administratioB 
are  regarded  in  a  public  light,  and 
unfairly  if  they  are  contemplated  as 
emanating  from  irritated  personal 
feeling.  Every  thing  conspired  to 
dictate  abstinence  and  reserve  on  this 
unhappy  subject:  the  private  roit- 
sciousness  of  Uie  palace,  the  honour  of 
the  government,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  people.  Suppose  the  Queen  guilty 
of  all  laid  to  her  charge ;  her  crimes, 
as  a  wife,  cannot  fairly  be  considered 
before  a  public  tribunal,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  she  has 
received  as  one ;  and  though  it  would 
be  deplorable  that  such  an  example 
of  misconduct  should  escape  with 
impunity,  it  would  be  ten  times  more 
honorable  to  the  country  that  it 
should  do  so,  than  that  England 
should  present  the  spectacle  of  power 
taking  advantage  of  the  injuries  it 
has  isilicted,  and  overcomuig,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  a  party  towards 
whom  it  stood  in  the  capacity  of 
offender. 

But  such  reflections  are  now  after- 
time  :  the  mischief  hath  been  efifected, 
and  this  is  surely  of  a  more  extensive 
and  enduring  nature  than  the  moral 
and  politicauf  constitution  of  the  Bri- 
tish cemraon-wealth  has  ever  before 
sustained.  Never  before  has  such 
deadly  havoc  been  made  amongst  all 
the  fences  of  external  and  tituw  dig^ 
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dity  whidi  hedgte-in  the  seats  of  piub- 
lie  authority  :-»the  veil  has  been  rent 
in  twain^  and  the  sight  displayed  be- 
hind it  has  substituted  mockery  for 
respect  The  titles  of  the  State  have 
lost  their  charmed  hold  on  the  mind^ 
since  they  have  been  connected  with 
a  process  of  scandal^  folly^  and  prof- 
Ugacj,  carried  on  lal)oriously,  from 
day  to  day,  before  mitres  and  coro- 
nets— the  personal  habits,  and  domes- 
tic intercourse  of  royalty  founding 
die  ground-work  of  the  licentious 
farce.  The  late  inquiry  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world :  under  a 
despotic  government  no  such  fright- 
fiil  exposure  could  take  place, — and 
no  free  one  has  ever  hitherto  so  far 
violated  both  prudence  and  duty. 
The  radicals,  who,  before  this,  had 
made  not  one  step  towards  weight  or 
consideration,  have  now  been  enabled 
to  give  an  air  of  chivalry  to  their 
confederation ;  and  to  talk  of  loyalty 
to  the  Queen,  and  of  the  courtesies 
due  to  the  female  sex,  and  of  the 
duty  of  manhood  towards  an  op- 
pressed lady  !  There  has  been  dread- 
ful mis-management  in  all  this :  but 
the  effects  of  the  improvidence  and 
mistake  committed  cannot  be  cured 
by  irrational  zeal,  or  insincere  profes- 
sions. The  good  sense,  candour,  and 
intrepidity  of  the  country  must  be 
arrayed  out,   in  fiiU  and  imposing 


fbroe,  in  the  country's  defence/  The 
tricks  and  violence  of  party  can  no 
longer  be  of  any  avaU :  men's  minds 
have  been  too  far  alienated  to  be 
gained  back  by  mere  words.  A  vast 
preponderating  mass  of  attachment 
to  the  ancient  order  of  our  law,  and 
th^  social  structure  of  England,  still 
exists  in  the  nation ;  and  so  far  it 
possesses  a  mighty  advantage  over 
most  of  the  other  states  of  £urope  ; 
but  to  enable  this  attachment  to  dis- 
play itself,  or  rather  to  hinder  it  from 
perishing,  we  must  have  rank  and 
title  again  seen  forward,  and  adven- 
turous, and  triiunphant,  in  behalf  of 
Justice,  and  Truth,  and  Morals,  and 
Independence.  The  Doctors  in  Di- 
vinity, and  Rectors,  and  Curates, 
appealing  to  the  people  in  the  inter- 
ests of  courtiers  tnat  have  committed 
themselves,  can  do  nothuig  for  the 
Constitution,  or  for  religion:  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  helping  on  the 
disaffected  to  a  strength  and  import* 
ance  from  which  theyseemed  hope-* 
lessly  proscribed.  We  must  look 
a^ain  to  our  natural  political  guar- 
dians. At  some  reoent  county  meet- 
ings, the  people  have  shown  g  dispo- 
sition to  do  so,  and  we  hall  the  nrst 
symptoms  of  this  return  to  their  old 
confidence,  as  indications  of  a  cheer- 
ing nature,  streaking  the  general 
gloom  of  our politicalnorizoD. 


MRS.  BATTLE'S  OPINIONS  ON  WHIST. 


**  A  CLEAR  fire,  a  clean  hearth,* 
and  the  rigour  of  the  game."  This 
was  the  celebrated  wisn  of  old  Sarah 
Battie  (now  with  God)  who,  next  to 
her  devotions,  loved  a  good  game  at 
whist.  She  was  none  of  your  luke- 
warm gamesters,  your  half  and  half 
players,  who  have  no  ejection  to  take 
a  hand,  if  you  want  one  to  make  up 
a  rubber ;  who  affirm  that  they  have 
no  pleasiure  in  winning;  that  they 
like  to  win  one  game,  and  lose  ano- 
ther ;f  that  diey  can  whOe  away  an 
hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card-table, 
but  are  indifferent  whether  they  play 
or  no, — and  will  desire  an  adversary, 
who  has  slipt  a  wrong  card,  to  take 


it  up  and  play  another.  These  in- 
sufferable triflers  are  the  curse  of  a 
table.  One  Of  these  flies  will  spoil  a 
whole  pot  Of  such  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  do  not  play  at  cards,  but 
only  play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that 
breed.  She  detested  them,  as  I  do, 
from  her  heart  and  soul ;  and  would 
not,  save  upon  a  striking  emergency, 
willingly  seat  herself  at  the  same 
table  with  them.  She  loved  a  tho- 
rough-paced partner,  a  determined 
enemy.  She  took,  and  gave  no  con- 
cessions. She  hated  favours.  She 
never  made  a  revoke,  nor  ever  passed 
it  over  in  her  adversary  withofit  ex- 


*  This  was  before  the  introduction  of  mgs,  reader.    You  must  remember  the  intole- 
rable crash  of  the  unswept  cinder,  betwixt  your  foot  and  the  marble. 

t  As  if  a  sportsman  uumld  tcU  you,  he  liked  to  kill  a  fox  one  dny,  and  kee  him  the 
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acting  the  utmost  forfeiture,  fibe 
fought  a  good  fight:  cut  and  thrust. 
She  held  not  her  good  sword  (her 
cards)  ^  like  a  diuicer."  She  sate 
bolt  upright;  and  neither  showed 
you  her  cards^  nor  desired  to  see 
yours.  All  people  hare  their  blind 
nde — their  superstitions ;  and  I  have 
heard  her  declare,  under  the  rose, 
that  Hearts  waa  her  favourite  suit.' 

I  never  in  my  life — and  I  knew 
Sarah  Battle  many  of  the  best  years 
of  Itr-^aw  her  take  out  her  snuff- 
box when  it  was  her  turn  to  play ;  or 
SQuff*  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  a 
game ;  or  ring  for  a  servant,  till  it 
was  iairly  over.  She  never  intro- 
duced^ or  connived  at,  miscellaneous 
conversation  during  its  process.  As 
she  en\phatically  observed,  cards 
were  cards :  and  if  I  ever  saw  un- 
mingled  distaste  in  her  fine  last-cen- 
tury countenance,  it  was  at  the  airs 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  literary 
turn,  who  had  been  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  take  a  hand,  and  who, 
m  his  excess  of  candour,  declared, 
that  he  thought  there  was  no  harm 
in  unbending  the  mind  now  and  then, 
after  serious  studies,  in  recreations  of 
that  kind!  She  could  not  bear  to 
have  her  noble  occupation,  to  which 
^he  wound  up  her  faculties,  con- 
sidered in  that  light.  It  waa  her 
business,  her  duty,  the  thing  she 
came  into  the  world  to  do, — and  she 
did  it.  She  unbent  her  mind  after- 
wards—over a  book. 

Pope  was  her  favourite  author: 
his  Rape  of  the  Lock  her  favourite 
work.  She  once  did  me  the  favour 
to  play  over  with  me  (with  the 
cards)  his  celebrated  game  of  Ombre 
in  that  poem ;  and  to  explain  to  me 
how  far  it  agreed  with,  and  in  what 
points  it  would  be^found  to  differ 
from,  traydrille.  Her  illustrations 
were  apposite  and  poi^ant;  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  sub- 
stance of  them  tQ  Mr.  Bowles  ;  but 
I  suppose  they  came  too  late  to  be 
inserted  among  his  ingenious  notes 
upon  that  author. 

Quadrille,  she  has  often  told  me, 
was  her  first  love;  but  whist  had 
engaged  her  maturer  esteem.  The 
former,  she  said,  was  showy  and  spe- 
cious, and  likely  to  allure  young  per- 
sons. The  uncertainty  and  quick 
shifting  of  partners — a  thing  which 
the  constancy  of  whist  abhors ; — ^the 
dazzling  supremacy  and  regal  hives- 
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titure,  of  Spadill^— absurd,  as  ahe 
justly  observed,  in  the  pure  aristo- 
cracy of  whist,  where  his  crown  and 
garter  give  him  no  proper  power 
above  ms  brother-nobility  of  the 
Aces : — the  g^ddy  vanity,  so  taking 
to  the  inexperienced,  of  playing 
alone ;— 4tbove  all,  the  over-powering 
attractions  of  a  Sktrnt  Prendre  Fble^^ 
to  the  triumph  of  which  there  is  cer* 
tainl^  nothii^  parallel,  or  approach- 
ing, m  the  contmgencies  of  wnist  ;*- 
all  these,  she  would  sa^,  make  qua- 
drille a  game  of  captivation  to  die 
younf  and  enthusiastic  But  whist 
was  ue  solider  game :  that  was  her 
word.  It  was  a  long  meal ;  not,  like 
quadrille,  a  feast  of  snatches.  One 
or  two  rubbers  might  co-extend  in 
duration  with  an  evening.  They 
gave  time  to  form  rooted  friendships, 
to  cultivate  steady  enmities.  She 
despbed  the  chance-started,  capri- 
cious, and  ever  fluctuating  alliances 
of  the  other.  The  skirmishes  of  qua- 
drille, she  would  say,  reminded  her 
of  the  petty  ephemeral  embroilments 
of  the  little  Italian  states,  depicted 
by  Machiavel ;  perpetuaUy  clumging 
postures  and  connexions ;  bitter  foes 
to-day,  suffared  darling  to-morrow  ; 
kissing  and  scratchir^  m  a  breath  ;»- 
but  the  wars  of  whist  were  com- 
parable to  the  long,  steady,  deep- 
rooted,  rational,  antipathies  of  toe 
great  French  and  English  nations. 

A  grave  simplicity  was  what  she 
chiefly  admired  in  her  favourite 
game.  There  was  nothing  silly  in 
it,  like  the  nob  in  cribbage.  Nothing 
superfluous.  No  flushes — that  most 
irrational  of  all  pleas,  that  a  reason- 
able being  can  set  up : — ^that  any  one 
should  claim  four  by  virtue  of  hcdd- 
ing  cards  of  the  same  shape  and  co- 
lour, without  reference  to  the  playing 
of  the  game,  or  the  individual  worm 
or  pretensions  of  the  cards  them- 
selves !  She  held  this  to  be  a  scde- 
cism ;  as  pitiful  an  ambition  at  cards 
as  alliteration  is  in  authorship.  She 
despised  superficiality,  and  looked 
deeper  than  the  colours  of  things.— 
Suits  were  soldiers,  she  would  say ; 
and  must  have  a  uniformitv  of  array 
to  distinguish  them  :  but  what  should 
we  say  to  a  foolish  squire,  who 
should  claim  a  merit  from  dressing 
up  his  tenantry  in  red  jackets,  diat 
never  were  to  be  marshalled — never 
to  take  the  field  ? — She  even  wished 
that  whist  were  more  simple  than  U 
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isj^and^  ki  n^  miiid,  would  have 
8trmt  it  of  some  apjNndageB,  which, 
in  the  state  of  human  frailty,  may  be 
venially,  and  even  oommendably,  al« 
lowed  o£  She  saw  no  reason  for  the 
decidiiiff  of  the  trump  by  the  turn  of 
the  card.  Why  not  one  suit  always 
trumps? — ^Why  two  colours^  when 
the  snape  of  the  suits  would  have 
sufficiently  distinguished  them  with- 
out it  ?^ 

'^  But  the  eye,  my  dear  Madam,  is 
asreeably  refreshed  with  the  variety. 
Man  is  not  a  creatiu^  of  pure  reason 
— he  must  have  his  senses  delight- 
frilly  appealed  to.  We  see  it  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the 
music  and  the  paintings  draw  in 
many  to  worship,  whom  your  quaker 
spirit  of  unsensualizing  would  have 
kept  out — You,  yourself,  have  a 
pretty  collection  of  paiutinga — ^but 
confess  to  me,  whether,  walking  in 
your  gallery  at  Sandham,  among 
those  clear  Vandykes,  or  among  the 
Paul  Potters  in  the  anti-room,  you 
ever  felt  your  bosom  glow  with  an 
elegant  delight,  at  all  comparable  to 
that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  ex- 
perience most  evenings  over  a  well- 
arranged  assortment  of  the  court 
cards  ? — ^the  pretty  antic  habits^  like 
heralds  in  a  procession — the  gay 
triumph-assuring  scarlets — the  con- 
trasting deadly-killing  sables — the 
**  hoary  m^esty  of  spades " — Pam 
in  all  Ms  glory  1 — 

ff  All  these  might  be  dispensed 
with ;  and,  with  their  naked  names 
upon  the  drab  pasteboard,  the  game 
nught  go  on  very  well,  picture-less. 
But  the  beauty  of  cards  would  be 
extinguished  for  ever.  Stripped  of 
all  that  is  Inmgiuative  in  them,  they 
must  degenerate  into  mere  gambling. 
— Imagine  a  dull  deal-board,  or  drum 
head,  to  spread  them  on,  instead  of 
that  nice  verdant  carpet  (next  to 
nature's),  fittest  arena  for  those 
courtiy  combatants  to  play  their  gal- 
lant jousts  and  tumeys  in  ! — Ex- 
change those  delicately-turned  ivory 
markers — (work  of  Chinese  artist, 
imconscious  of  their  symbol, — or  as 
profanely  slighting  their  true  appli- 
cation as  tne  arrantest  Ephesian 
journeyman  that  turned  out  those 
little  shrines  for  the  goddess) — ex- 
change them  for  littie  bits  of  leather 
(our  ancestor's  money)  or  chalk  and 
i  slate!"— 

The  old  lady,  with  a  snule^  con* 
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fessed  the  soundi^eis  of  my  logic ; 
and  to  her  approbation  of  my  argu- 
ments on  her  mvorite  topic  that  even- 
ing, I  have  always  funded  myself 
indebted  for  the  legacy  of  a  curious - 
cribbage  board,  nuide  of  the  finest 
sienna  marble,  which  her  maternal 
uncle  Told  Walter  Plumer,  whom  I 
have  elsewhere  celebrated)  brought 
with  him  from  Florence: — this,  and 
a  trifle  of  five  hundred  pounds,  came 
to  me  at  her  death. 

The  former  bequest  (which  I  do 
not  least  value^  I  have  kept  with  re- 
ligious care;  tnough  she  herself,  to 
confess  a  truth,  was  never  greatly 
taken  with  cribbage.  It  was  an  es- 
sentially vulgar  ^ame,  I  have  heard 
her  say,— disputing  with  her  uncle, 
who  was  very  partial  to  it.  She 
xould  never  heartily  bring  her  mouth 
to  pronounce  "  go"— or  **  ihafs  a 
go.  She  called  it  an  ungrammatical 
game*  The  pegging  tcazed  her.  I' 
once  knew  her  to  forfeit  a  rubber  ^a 
five  dollar  stake),  because  9he  would 
not  take  advantage  of  the  turn-up 
knave,  which  would  have  given  it 
her,  but  which  she  must  have  claim- 
ed by  the  disgracefid  tenure  of  de- 
claring "  one  for  his  heeh,"  There 
is  something  extremely  genteel  in 
this  sort  of  self-denial.  Sarah  Battle 
was  a  gentiewoman  bom. 

Piquet,  she  held  the  best  game  at 
the  cards  for  two  persons,  though 
she  would  ridicule  the  pedantry  of 
the  terms — such  as  pique — repique 
—the  capot  —  they  savoured  (she 
thought)  of  afiTectation.  But  games 
for  two,  or  even  three,  she  never 
greatiy  cared  for.  She  loved  the 
quadrate,  or  square.  She  would 
argue  thus  : — Cards  are  warfare:  the 
ends  are  gain,  with  glory.  But  cards 
are  war,  in  disguise  of  a  sport :  when 
single  adversaries  encounter,  the  ends 
proposed  are  too  palpable.  By  them- 
selves, it, is  too  close  a  fight;  with 
spectators,  it  is  not  much  bettered. 
No  looker-on  can  be  interested,  ex- 
cept for  a  bet,  and  then  it  is  a  mere 
afiUir  of  money;  he  cares  not  for 
your  luck  symjHithetlcaUti,  or  for  your 
play. — Three  are  still  worse ;  a  mere 
naked  war  of  every  man  against 
every  man,  as  in  cribbage,  without 
league .  or  alliance ;  or  a  rotation  of 
petty  and  contradictory  interests,  a 
succession  of  heartiess  leagues,  and 
not  much  more  hearty  infractions  of 
them,  as  in  traydriUe. — But  in  square 
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games  t.the  meant  whut)  all /that  is 
possible  to  be  attained  in  card-play- 
ing is  accomplished.  There  are  the 
incentives  of  profit  with  honour^  com- 
mon to  every  species— though  the 
latter  can  be  but  very  imperfectly 
enjoyed  in  those  other  fames,  where 
the  spectator  is  only  feebly  a  partici- 
pator. But  the  parties  in  whist  are 
spectators  and  principals  too.  They 
are  a  theatre  to  themselves,  and  a 
looker-on  is  not  wanted.  He  is  ra- 
ther worse  than  nothing,  and  an  im- 
pertinence. Whist  abhors  neutrality, 
or  interests  beyond  its  sphere.  You 
glory  in  some  surprising  stroke  of 
skill  or  fortune,  not  because  a  cold — 
or  even  an  interested — ^by-stander 
witnesses  it,  but  because  your  part' 
ner  sympathises  in  the  contingency. 
You  win  for  two.  You  triumph  for 
two.  Two  are  exalted.  Two  a^ain 
are  mortified;  which  divides  uieir 
'disgrace,  as  the  coi\junction  doubles 
(by  taking  off  the  invidiousness) 
your  glories.  Two  losing  to  two  are 
better  reconciled,  than  one  to  one  in 
that  close  butchery.  The  hostile 
feeling  is  weakened  by  multiplying 
the  channels.  War  becomes  a  civfl 
game. — By  such  reasonings  as  these 
Uie  old  lady  was  accustomed  to  de- 
fend her  favourite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  prevail 
upon  her  to  play  at  any  game,  where 
chance  entered  into  the  composition, 
j^r  nothing.  Chance,  she  would 
arfl^e — and  here  again,  admire  die 
subtlety  of  her  conclusion !«— chance 
is  nothing,  but  where  something  else 
depends  upon  it  It  is  obvious,  that 
cannot  be  rlory.  What  rational 
cause  of  exultation  could  it  give  to 
a  man  to  turn  up  size  ace  a  hundred 
times  together  by  himself?  or  before 
spectators,  where  no  stake  was  de- 
pending ? — Make  a  lottery  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  tickets  with  but  one 
fortunate  number— and  what  possi- 
ble principle  of  our  nature,  except 
stupid  wonderment,  could  it  gratify 
to  g^  that  number  as  mapy  times 
successively,  without  a  prize  ?  — 
Therefore  ^e  disliked  the  mixture  of 
chance  in  back-gammon,  where  it 
was  not  played  for  money.  She 
called  it  foolish,  and  those  people 
idiots,  who  were  taken  with  a  lucky 
hit  under  such  circumstances.  Grames 
of  pure  skill  were  as  little  to  her 
fancy.  Played  for  a  stake,  they  were 
a    mere   system    of    over-reaching. 
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Flayed  for  glory,  they  were  a  mere 
setdng  of  one  man's  wit,— his  memory^ 
or  combination-faculty  rather — a- 
gainst  another's;  like  a  mock  en«- 
gagement  at  a  review,  bloodless  and 
profitless. — She  could  not  conceive  a 
frame  wanting  the  spritely  infiision 
of  chance, — the  handsome  excuses  of 
good  fortune.  Two  people  joying 
at  chess  in  a  comer  oia  room,  whim 
whist  was  stirring  in  the  centre, 
would  inspire  her  with  insufiTerable 
horror  ana  ennui.  Those  well-cut 
similitudes  of  Castles,  and  Knights, 
the  itnagery  of  the  board,  she  would 
argue,  (and  I  think  in  this  case  just^ 
ly)  were  entirely  misplaced  and 
senseless.  Those  hard  head-coo^ 
tests  can  in  no  instance  ally  with  the 
fancy.  They  reject  form  and  colour. 
A  pencil,  and  dry  slate  (she  used  to 
say)  were  the  proper  arena  for  such 
combatants. 

To  those  puny  objectors  against 
cards,  as  nurturing  the  bad  passions, 
— (dropping  for  awhile  the  speaking 
mask  of  old  Sarah  Battle^  I  would 
retort,  that  man  is  a  gammg  animaL 
He  must  be  always  trying  to  get  the 
better  in  something  or  other : — that 
this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more 
safely  expended  than  upon  a  game 
at  cards :  that  cards  are  a  temporary 
illusion ;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama;  for 
we  do  but  play  at  being  mightily  con- 
cerned, where  a  few  idle  shillings  are 
at  stake,  yet,  during  the  iUusion,.  we 
are  as  mightily  concerned  as  those 
whose  stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms. 
They  are  a  sort  of  dream-fighting ; 
much  ado ;  great  battling,  and  lide 
bloodshed ;  mighty  means  for  dispro- 
portioned  ends;  quite  as  diverting, 
and  a  great  deal  more  innoxious, 
than  many  of  those  more  serious 
srames  of  life,  which  men  play,  with- 
out esteeming  them  to  be  such. 

P.  S.— With  great  deference  to  the 
old  lady's  jmlgment  on  these  mat- 
ters, I  think  I  have  experienced  some 
moments  in  my  life,  when  playinff  at 
cards  for  nothing  has  even  been 
agreeable.  When  I  am  in  sickness, 
or  not  in  the  best  spirits,  I  sometimes 
call  for  the  cards,  and  play  a  game 
at  piquet  /or  love  with  my  cousin 
Bridget— J8rtt%*<  Elia. 

I  grant  there  is  someting  sneaking 
in  it:  but  with  a  tooth-ache,  or  a 
sprained  ancle, — when  you  arc  sub- 
dued and  humble,— you  are  glad  to 
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put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of  ac-  sweet  cousin  (I  capotted  her) — (dare 

tion. —  I  tell  thee,    how  foolish   I  am?} — 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  I  wished  it  might  have  lasted  for 

am  convinced,  as  sick  whist —  ever,  though  we  gained  nothing,  and 

I  grant  it  is  not  the  highest  style  lost  nothing,  though  it  was  a  mere 

of  man — I  deprecate  the  manes  of  shade  of  play:  I  would  he  content  to 

Sarah  Battle — she  lives  not,  alas  1  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  for  ever.    The 

whom  I  should  apologize. —  pipkin  should  be  ever  boiling,  that 

At  such  times,  those  terms  which  was  to  prepare  the  gentle  lemtive  to 
my  old  firiend  objected  to,  come  in  as  my  foot,  which  Bridget  was  doomed 
something  admissible. — I  love  to  get  to  apply  to  it,  after  the  game  was 
a  tierce,  or  a  quatorze,  though  they  over :  and,  as  I  do  not  much  relish 
mean  nothing.  I  am  subdued  to  an  appliances,  there  it  should  ever  bub- 
inferior  interest  Those  shadows  of  ble.  Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever 
winning  amiise  me.  playing. 

That  last  game  I  had  with  my  Elia. 


VERSES 

TO   LOVGMAH,   HUaST,    aEE8,,0aME,  AVD  BEOWV, 

On  their  PublicatUm  of  Wordsworth* t  Excursion^ 

IK   OCTAVO. 

Aye  !  this,  as  Cobbet  says,  is  right ! — 
Just  as  it  should  be ! — With  delight, 

I^or  one,  I  give  my  bravo ! 
And  thank  you,  for  enabling  me. 
Upon  my  humble  shelf,  to  see 

"  The  Excursion  " — in  Octavo ! 

Long  have  I  grieved,  that  such  a  mine 
Of  roesy's  true  lore  divine. 

Rich  veins  of  thought  affording ; 
Should  be  half  inaccessible. 
By  means  of  that  forbidding  spell 

Which  lurks  in  quarto  boaroing. 

'Tis  not  the  cumb'rous  shape  alone ; 
Though  that,  I  candidly  must  own 

A  tangible  objection : 
For  books,  which  one  is  only  able 
To  read— by  spreading  on  a  table^ 

Seldom  invite  inspection. 

Yet  bulk  I  should  not  heed  one  pin. 
In  books  that  are  worth  looking  in — 

There  is  a  much  worse  evil : 
Twelve  shillings,  for  a  book  like  this. 
E'en  for  poor  bards,  is  not  amiss,^- 

Two  guineas  is — ^the  d 1 ! 

And  never  more  so,  than  when  set 
Upon  a  tome  one  wants  to  get ; 

Then — then  indeed  we  feel  it : — 
Un  pauvre  diable,  tel  que  moi. 
Is  tempted  to  infringe  the  law. 

And,  from  pure  taste,  to  steal  it ! 

But,  such  a  speculation  mi^ht 
Be  awkward;  so  it  is  but  nirht 

To  end  such  lawless  thrilungs, — 
Bv  publishing  to  all  the  town. 
That  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown, 

Now  sell  it  for  twelve  shillings. 
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TRADITIONAL  LITERATURE. 
No.  III. 

AHTMX   LEOEMD   OP   RICHARD  F^ULDEE^   KARINEE. 

Foyagt  m  the  Spectre  Shallop. 

FITTE   FIRf T. 
1. 

It  was  hallowmaES  eye;— 4ike  a  bride  at  her  bowering^ 
The  moon  on  green  Skiddaw  sat  shining^— and  showering 
Her  silver  light  on  the  Solway  waves,— steeping 
In  brightness  the  cormorant's  rocking  and  sleepmg : 
^The  lone  £llenbrook  'neath  the  green  boughs  was  simmering. 
In  castle  and  cottage  the  candles  were  glunmering; 
No  foot  was  abroad, — dread  of  witch-spell  and  glamour 
Bound  matron  and  maid  to  the  hall  and  the  chaumor : 
In  a  mariner's  ear  the  night-tide  sinfeth  sweet ; 
So  I  sat  and  I  gazed,  while  the  flood,  at  my  feet, 
Leap'd,  and  murmur'd^— I  thought  when  the  stiff  breeze  was 

sounding. 
How  my  bark  through  the  billows  went  breasting  and  bounding  ; 
And  I  long'd  much  to  lifl  up  my  halser  and  fly 
Where  there's  nought  to  be  gazed  at  but  ocean  and  sky. 


As  I  wish'd,  lo  !  there  came  my  bright  bark,  Barbara  Allan ; 

Her  fair  shadow  far  on  the  moonlight  flood  falling; 

Her  silk  pennon  streaming  so  gay  at  her  side. 

And  her  gallant  sails  bent  all  in  seafiuing  pride ; 

Around  her  the  glad  waters,  leaping  and  flashing. 

Clave  wide  with  delight,  and  away  she  went  dashing  ; 

Before  the  fair  presence  of  my  beauteous  shallop ; 

The  cormorants  fly,  and  the  porpoises  gallop. 

The  seamews  dive  down,  and  the  seagulls  go  soaring. 

As  her  prow  through  the  deep  brine  goes  sweeping  and  snoring : 

Loud  and  loud  came  the  voice  from  the  mainland  to  hail  her— 

The  glad  whistle,  the  shout,  and  free  song  of  the  sailor. 

While  John  Selby,  first  faint,  and  then  bolder  and  bolder. 

Cried,  '^  Launch  out  the  boat,  and  bring  me  Richard  Faulder  ! ' 

He  whistled — ^the  boat,  with  one  stroke  of  the  oar^ 

At  my  foot  made  a  furrow  ell  deep  in  the  shore. 

3. 

I  laugh'd  and  sprung  in, — soon  the  smitten  waves  parted. 

And  flash'd,  as  along  to  my  shallop  I  darted. 

The  mariners  shouted,  nor  lack'd  there  the  tone 

Of  tongues  which  from  boyhood  to  manhood  I'd  known  ; 

The  mariners  shouted,  nor  lack'd  they  the  form 

Of  friends  who  with  me  had  braved  tempest  and  storm : 

And  away  went  the  shallop,  with  bent  sail  and  rudder. 

And  the  shore  gave  a  groan,  and  the  sea  ^ve  a  shudder : 

We  hail'd  the  clear  diamond  on  green  Crinel  burning, 

That  stream'd  on  our  path,  like  the  star  of  the  morning ; 

And,  gleaming  behind  us,  shot  o'er  the  wild  seas 

The  hallowmass  torches  of  bonnie  Saint  Bees ; 

The  sweet  glens  of  Cumberland  lessen'd, — and  colder 

The  moonbeam  became,  ofid  the  wind  waken'd  bolder  ; 

And  the  sable  flood  roar'd,  while  along  the  rude  furrow,   ^ 

The  slender  bark  flew,  with  the  flight  of  an  arrow. 
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Twas  sweet  now  to  hear  how  the  stndn'd  canras  sung 

Asj  right  on  our  path^  like  a  reindeer  we  8i>runff ; 

Twas  sweet  now  to  hear  how  the  chafed  wind  kept  tryikig 

The  might  of  our  mast^  and  the  foaming  waves  frying : 

Twas  sweet  from  the  stem  to  the  stem  to  be  padng^ — 

In  the  chart  of  my  mind^e  bark's  course  to  to  tracing,— 

In  some  far  sunny  bay  to  be  dropping  our  anchor. 

Or,  where  the  spiced  woodlands  tower'd  greener  and  ranker. 

To  chace,  when  the  sun  on  the  desert  smote  sorest. 

The  fleet-footed  deer,  and  the  king  of  the  forest ; 

Or,  where  die  free  balm  richer  dropt  from  the  bushes. 

Hear  the  frank  maiden's  sighs  in  her  shealing  of  rushes. 

As  she  thinks,  while  her  girdle  grows  tighter,  of  suling 

TVlth  one  who  had  loved,  and  had  left  her  bewailing  :-— 

Such  thoughts  came  upon  me ^mid  curse  and  carousing. 

The  Man  Island  smugglers  sat  singinff  and  bousing ; 
They  ceased  as  we  passed,  and  an  old  man  cried,  "  See  I 
Lo  !  there  goes  the  spectre  ship  sundering  the  sea  I " — 


Loud  laugh'd  all  my  mariners— and  as  they  laugh'd,  there 

Fell  a  thick  smoke  from  heaven  that  choked  the  sweet  air  ; 

Loud  laugh'd  all  the  mariners — and  as  they  laufffa'd,  whistling. 

Like  the  nundng  hawk's  wings,  went  the  wing  d  shallop  rustnng^ 

And  at  once  o'er  our  heads  there  came  stooping  a  cloud 

Huge  and  sable,  that  swathed  up  my  ship  tike  a  shroud  ; 

Above  and  about  me  the  low  thunder  puader'd, 

A  dread  fell  upon  me — the  dark  ocean  shudder'd  I 

A  rush  of  wind  came,  and  away  the  cloud  pass'd-^ 

And  Uiere  sat  a  hoary  Old  One  at  the  mast ! 

With  his  furrow'd  brows  bent  down,  like  one  in  devotion. 

And  his  ancient  eyes  cast  on  the  star-gleaminff*  ocean. 

'*  Hofuy  father,"  I  said,  "  ill  it  suits  thee  to  brave 

The  moisture  of  niffht,  and  the  damp  of  the  wave: 

Go  hillock  my  blaiucets  above  thee — and  here. 

Take  this  tass  of  strong  water  to  charm  thee  and  cheer ! " 

6. 

The  Old  One  look'd  up— then  the  hawthorn's  sweet  timmer 
Had  shed  its  rich  bloom  on  my  twenty  third  simmer,— 
The  Old  One  look'd  up— then  these  hoar  locks  were  black. 
As  the  moor-cock's  soot  wing,  or  the  sea  eagle's  back, — 
But' from  fflad  three  and  twenty  till  threescore  and  seven. 
From  my  locks  like  the  snow,  till  my  locks  like  the  raven, 
I  never  beheld  such  an  aspect ; — abaft 
I  leapt  in  dismay, — and  the  Ancient  One  laught ! — 
Laugh'd  loud,  and  a  thousand  unseen  lips  laugh'd  round. 
And  the  smooth  pleasant  sea  miumur'd  far  to  the  sound  I 

S  comrades  were  vanish'd — ^men  framed  by  the  spell 
the  fiends,  with  their  bark,  in  the  dock-yards  of  hell. 
To  wile  Richard  Faulder, — at  midnight  unhallow'd, — 
When  the  dark  angels  rule, — in  the  sea  to  be  swallow'd ! 
Away  flew  the  flend-bark,  so  smoothly  and  fine , 
That  she  seem'd  more  to  swim  in  the  air  than  the  brine  | 
The  green  islands  stoop'd  low  their  heads  as  we  pass'd. 
And  the  stars  seem'd  in  pairs  from  the  firmament  cast ; 
Sole  charmer  alone  the  cnarm^  moon  stay'd  to  smUe, 
Till  my  Gray  Guide  dropp'd  anchor  before  a  green  islet 
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FITTB    SECOND. 
1. 

It  was  a  fair  land^  that  sprung  up  like  the  blossom- 
inff  rose  when  the  dew  has  fan  n  soft  on  its  bosom : 
Of  balm  smeird  the  woods,  and  of  myrrh  smell'd  the  mountains  ^ 
Of  fruit  smell'd  the  valleys,  of  wine  smell'd  the  fountains  ; 
The  waves  on  the  shore  all  in  concert  kept  springing 
With  the  soft  nightingale,  sitting  'monest  the  boughs  singing  ; 
The  winds  in  the  woodtops  sung  to  a  glad  tune, 
>  Like  a  small  bird's  voice  heard  mongst  the  brown  bees  in  June  ; 
And  each  time  the  breeze  in  the  woodlands  made  stir. 
The  ship's  sails  seemed  steep'd  in  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
Around  sang  the  mermaids— one  swam  till  her  hair. 
Like  gold  melting  in  silver,  show'd  waverinff  and  rare ; 
One  reclined  on  a  couch  aU  of  shell-work  and  spars. 
And  warbled  charm'd  words  to  the  hesperide  stars  ; 
There  one,  with  a  shriek  more  of  rapture  than  fear. 
With  the  briffht  waters  bubbling  around  her,  came  near. 
And  seeing  the  shallop,  and  forms  of  rude  men, 
Shriek'd, — clave  wide  the  water, — and  vanish'd  again. 
I  stood  at  the  helm,  and  beheld  one  asleep — 
James  Graeme,  a  youn^  sailor  I  lost  in  the  deep  ; 
Ail  lovely  as  lifetime,  though  summer  suns  seven. 
Since  his  loss,  his  young  sister  to  sorrow  had  given. 
A  mermaid  a  soft  couch  had  made  him,  the  tender 
One  sat  nigh  and  warbled, — her  voice,  sweet  and  slender. 
Pierced  through  the  mute  billows ;  all  tear-dew'd  and  shaking 
I  gazed,  and  the  form  as  I  gazed  seemed  to  waken ; 
AU  the  seamaids  with  song  hailed  him  from  his  long  slumber. 
And  their  songs  had  no  end,  and  their  tongues  had  no  number. 
The  Old  One  leap'd  up  with  a  laugh — ^but  there  came 
A  bright  Fiourb  past  him,  he  ceased, — and,  in  shame, 
Dropp'd  his  eyes  and  sat  mute — the  rebuked  ocean  veU'd 
Her  loose  bosom,  and  loud  all  her  mermaidens  wail'd. 


The  green  land  of  mermaidens  vanish'd,  and  soon 

A  fair  island  rose,  round  and  bright  as  the  moon ; 

Where  damsels  as  pure  as,  lone  Skiddaw  !  thy  flocks, 

Show'd  blue  eyes  and  bosoms  from  thickets  and  rocks. 

Or  lay  on  the  sward,  half  revealed  and  half  shielded — 

(The  flowers,  touch'd  by  beauty,  a  richer  scent  yielded) 

Or  sat  and  loud  love-ditties  warbled,  and  sang 

And  harp'd  so  melodious  that  all  the  woods  ran^. 

And  there  lay  a  fair  one  'tween  sleeping  and  w^ing. 

The  breeze  her  dark  brow-tresses  moving  and  sh^mg. 

Round  her  temples  they  cluster'd  all  glossy  and  gleaming. 

Or  gush'd  o'er  her  bosom-snow,  curling  and  streaming — 

I  wish'd — for  that  sight  chased  remembrance  away — 

And  the  bark  knew  my  wishes,  and  stood  for  the  bay : 

Less  old  and  less  ghastly  my  dread  comrade  erew — 

With  the  change  of  his  look,  like  a  levin-flash,  flew. 

From  the  stem  to  the  stem,  a  bright  Presence — I  saw 

The  ancient  one  tremble — I  prayed  in  mine  awe. 

And  named  God  !  with  a  bound  from  the  lewd  isle  we  started^ 

O'er  the  flood  like  the  wild  flame  the  spectre^bark  darted. 

3. 
The  moon  sunk— the  flame  o'er  dark  heaven  went  rushing, 
The  loud  thunder  followed,  the  rain-flood  came  gushing. 


1991r.3  TradkiMol  Literaiure^:  Up 

I  sain'd  myself  oft,  yet  no  sliape  could  I  see. 
Either  bless'd  or  unbless'd,  save  that  Old  One  wad  me 
The  thunder-burst  ceased — dropt  the  wind — ^yet  our  flight 
Waxed  swifter — I  long'd  for  the  merry  mom-light* 
No  light  came^  and  soon,  shadow'd  high  o'er  the  floods 
Rose  a  huge  dusky  outline  of  mountain  and  wood^ 
And  I  saw  a  deep  vale,  and  beheld  a  dark  river. 
And  away  flew  tne  bark  as  a  shaft  from  the  quiver. 
'  Around  me  the  waters  kept  toiling  and  dashing,  ''' 

On  the  land  stood  a  crowd  their  teeth  grinding  and  gnashing, 
Grroups  of  figures  who  hover'd  'tween  living  and  dying. 
And  '*  water  "  and  "  water  "  continually  crying, — 
Loud  cursing,  and  stooping  their  lips  to  the  flood. 
While  the  stream  as  they  touch'd  it  was  changed  into  blood : — 
Their  crime  has  no  name — for  those  wretches  who  hate 
Their  home  and  their  country,  her  glory  and  state. 
Are  bom  without  name,  and  live  nameless,  and  die 
As  dishonour  should  ever ;  I  hearken'd  their  cry 
And  gazed  on  their  persons — ^in  bliss  or  in  pain 
Some  marks  of  the  semblance  immortal  remain ; 
But  those  came  in  aspect  so  grisly  and  ghast. 
That  my  Gray  Guide  smiled  scorn,  and  flew  sullenly  past ; 
And  a  veil  such  as  wolves  give  when  baffled  of  blood. 
Came  Allowing  us  far  down  that  dark  dismal  flood. 


And  away  we  rush'd  on,  while  along  the  shores  follow 

A  shout  and  a  shriek,  and  a  yell  and  a  hoUo ! 

And  a  thick  cloud  was  there,  and  amidst  it  a  cry 

Of  the  tortur'd  in  spirit  flew  moumfully  by  ; 

And  I  saw  through  the  darkness,  the  war-steeds  careering, 

The  rushing  of  helm'd  ones,  the  fierce  charioteering ; 

I  heard  shouting  millions,  the  clang  of  opposing 

Sharp  steel  unto  steel,  and  the  cry  at  the  closing; 

The  neighing  of  horses,  and  that  tender  moan. 

Which  me  smote  courser  yields  when  his  glory  is  gone — 

I  have  heard  him  in  battle  to  moan  and  to  shriek. 

With  an  agony  to  which  human  agony's  weak. 

I  heard  the  tarump  clang^-of  fierce  captains  the  cheering — 

The  descent  of  the  sword  hewing,  cleaving,  and  shearing ; 

Earth  murmur'd  and  yawn'd,  and  disclosing,  like  hell, 

A  fathomless  gulph,  ate  them  up  as  they  fell. 

The  Old  One  smiled  ghastly  with  ffladness,  and  starker 

The  wild  havoc  wax^d,  and  the  roUing  flames  darker. 

The  tumult  pass'd  by — and  a  swift  fiance  I  gave. 

And  the  greensward  stood  gaping  like  death  and  the  grave ; 

Far  down,  and  still  downward,  mv  glance  seem'd  to  enter. 

And  beheld  earth's  dread  secrets  from  surface  to  centre. 

Crush'd  helms,  altars,  crowns,  swords  and  monument  stones, 

Crods,  yold,  sceptres,  mitres  and  marrowless  bones — 

Lay  thick — ^things  immortal  men  deem'd  them ! — for  ever 

That  grass  will  grow  green,  and  flow  on  will  that  river : 

The  fair  sun,  now  riding  so  beauteous  in  noon ; 

The  stars  all  preparing  for  shining, — the  moon 

Which  maidens  love  much  to  walk  under, — the  flowing 

Of  that  stream  who  can  stay,  or  that  green  grass  from  growing  } 

The  stars  are  for  ever, — the  wind  in  its  flight. 

The  moon  in  her  beaming,  the  sim  in  his  might : 

But  man  and  his  glory  ! — the  tide  in  the  bay 

The  snow  in  the  sun,  are  less  fleeting  than  they. 


6. 

I  stfll  stood  dread  gazing^  and  lo  there  came  on,  • 

With  sobbing  and  wailing,  and  weeping  and  moan, 

A  concourse  of  wretches,  some  reverend,  some  re^. 

Their  robes  all  in  rags,  and  with  claws  like  the  eagle : 

The  miser  was  there,  with  looks  vulgar  and  sordid; 

The  lord  too  was  there,  but  no  longer  he  lorded ; 

Anointed  heads  came — but  a  monarch  still  stronger 

Rules  now,  and  no  king  shall  reign  sterner  or  longer : 

There  stood  one,  whose  hero-blood,  boiling  and  brave. 

Is  cold  as  the  peasant,  and  dull  as  the  slave ; 

And  HE  whose  proud  .name,  while  there  lives  a  bard-strain. 

And  a  heart  that  can  throb,  must  immortal  remain ; 

Inuncnrtal  remain  too,  in  spite  of  the  clods 

Of  gross  earth,  who  inhent  that  name  of  the  gods. 

Beside  them  stood  rank'd  up,  in  shadowy  array. 

The  harp-in-hand  minstrels  whose  names  live  for  aye ; 

Tho^  bright  minds  the  muses  so  honour'd  and  served,  j 

And  whom  our  rich  nobles  have  lauded — and  starved —  j 

All  vision'd  in  glory : — ^in  prostrate  obeisance  I 

Manunon's  mi^ty  men  fell — and  seem'd  damn'd  by  their  presence.  I 

There  Butler  I  saw  with  his  happy  wit  growing,  j 

like  a  river,  still  deeper  the  more  it  kept  flowing ;  i 

Younjr  Chatterton's  nch  anticjue  sweetness  and  glory,  I 

And  Otway  who  breathes  while  warm  nature  ndes  story. 

6.  I 

The  land  breeze  lay  mute,  and  die  dark  stream  lay  calm. 

But  my  guide  gave  a  nod,  and  away  the  bark  swam ; 

And  I  heard  from  the  mountains,  and  heard  from  the  trees,  j 

The  song  of  the  stream,  and  the  murmuring  of  bees  ;  I 

From  the  low-bloomy  lAish,  and  the  green  grassy  sward. 

Were  the  sweet  evening  bird,  and  the  grasuiopper  heard. 

While  the  balm  from  the  woodland,  and  fiu-est,  ajMi  lea. 

Came  dropping  and  sprinkling  its  riches  on  me.  * 

And  I  heard  a  deep  shriek,  and  a  long  sob  of  woe ; 

And  beheld  a  procession  all  moumfril  and  slow ; 

Of  forms  who  came  down  to  the  river  in  ranks. 

Their  stain'd  marriage  ffarments  to  bknch  on  the  banks. 

Ranks  of  regal  and  noble  adultresses  steering 

Their  limbs  and  their  robes,  and  still  wailing  and  weeping  ; 

Vain  toilr— all  the  water  of  that  dismal  river 

Can  cleanse  not  those  stains — they  wax  deeper  than  ever. 

One  came  and  gazed  on  me — then  fill'd  all  the  air 

With  shriekinffs,  and  wrong'd  her  white  bosom,  and  hair  ; 

All  faded  and  fallen  was  the  glance  and  the  mien 

Of  her  whom  I  woo'd  and  adored  at  eighteen. 

She  fell  from  her  station,  forsook  the  pure  trust 

Of  my  heart — wedded--sinn'd  and  sunk  deeper  than  dust: 

To  my  deep  sleep  by  night  and  my  waking  by  day. 

There's  a  mir  vision  comes  that  will  not  pass  away. 

I  tum'd  mine  eyes  from  her ; — the  bark,  fast  and  free> 

Went  furrowing  the  foam  of  the  bonnie  green  sea. 

FITTX   THIRD. 

1. 

We  furrow'd  the  foam  of  the  bomiie  green  sea. 
And  sweet  was  the  soimd  of  its  waters  to  me ; 
We  bore  away  eastward,  it  seem'd  as  gray  day, 
Gan  to  mottle  the  mountains — away,  and  awffy» 
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As  we  wftiton'd  the  billows  came  curiing  in  rAeht 
V  th'  eastward^— but  westward  they  sparkled  in  I^htu 
The  wind  in  our  midnsaU  sang  fitful  and  loud^ 
And  the  cry  of  the  sea-eagle  came  from  the  doud  ; 
We  pass'd  wooded  headland^  and  sharp  promontory^ 
And  ocean-rock  famous  in  maritime  story ; 
Till  the  sun  with  a  burst  o'er  the  tall  eastern  pines, 
Shower'd  his  strength  on  the  ocean  in  long  gleaming  lines— 
And  lo !  and  behold  !  we  rode  fair  in  the  bay 
Of  that  fairest  of  friths,  the  broad  sunny  Sol  way : 
There  tower'd  haughty  Skiddaw — here  rose  Cnffel  green^ 
There  haunted  Caerlaverock's  white  turrets  between — 
Green  Man,  like  a  ^den  lay  scenting  the  seas. 
Gay  maiden's  gazed  seaward  from  sunny  Saint  Bees  — 
Dumfries's  bright  spires.  Dais winton's  wild  hUl, 
Comlonffan's  gray  tiurets, — deep  Nith  winding  still, 
Tween  her  pine-cover'd  margins,  her  clear-gushing  waters. 
Which  mirror  the  shapes  of  her  song-singing  daughters. 
Thou  too  my  own  Allanbay,  sea-swept  and  sunny, 
Whitehayen  for  maidens,  black,  comdy,  and  bonny  ; 
And  generous  Arbigland,  by  mariners  hallow'd, 
A  name  known  in  prayer,  and  in  blessing,  and  ballad : 


As  I  look'd  two  gay  barks  from  their  white  halsers  broke. 

With  a  shout  o'er  the  billows  from  Bamhoiurie  rock ; 

Their  white  penons  flaimted,  their  masts  seem'd  to  bend. 

As  they  pass  d  the  rough  headland  oi  cayem'd  Colyend ; 

My  aneient  guide  smiled,  and  his  old  hand  he  lay'd 

On  the  helm, — and  the  ship  felt  his  wish  and  obey'd : 

Her  head  from  sweet  AUanbay  suddenly  tunung. 

Sprung  away — and  the  billows  beneath  her  seem'd  biuming. 

>ngh  &e  sister  barks  came,  and  the  deep  shores  were  ringing. 

With  a  merry  wild  legend  the  seamen  kept  singing. 

Nor  man's  yoice  alone  o'er  the  sea-waye  could  rerhder 

Bard's  labour  so  witchmg,  and  charming,  and  tender; 

For  I  heard  a  rich  ymce  through  that  M  legend  pour'd. 

The  yoice  too  of  Her  I  long  seryed  and  adored  ; 

Hard  fortune — false  friends — and  mine  ill-destinie. 

And  the  dark  graye  haye  sunder'd  that  sweet  one  from  me. 


Soon  the  sister  barks  came,  and  shout,  yelloch,  and  mirth. 
Now  rung  in  the  water,  and  rur^  in  the  earth ; 
And  I  saw  on  the  decks,  with  their  merry  eyes  glancing. 
And  all  their  fair  temple  locks  heaying  and  dancijig. 
Not  my  true  loye  alone ;  but  maids  mirthsome  and  free. 
And  as  frank  as  the  wind  to  the  leaf  of  the  tree. 
There  was  Katherine  Oneen,  Lurgan's  bonniest  daughter. 
Gay  Matty  Macbride,  from  tiie  haunted  Bann  water. 
And  she  who  lays  all  seamen's  hearts  in  embargoes. 
Who  hare  hearts  for  to  lose,  in  old  kind  Carrickfer^s. 
Green  NIthsdale  had  sent  me  her  frank  Jenny  Hainmg, 
With  an  eye  that  beam'd  less  for  deyotion  than  sinning; 
Mary  Carson  the  meek,  and  Kate  Candlish  the  gay; 
Two  maids  from  the  mountains  of  blythe  Galloway  ; 
And  Annand,  dear  Annand,  my  joys  still  regarding. 
Sent  her  joyous  Johnstone,  her  blythesomer  Jardine  ; 
And  bonnie  Dumfries,  which  the  muse  loyes  so  well. 
Came  gladdening  my  heart  with  her  merry  Maxwell ; 
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And  loyeUest  and  last,  lo !  a  sweet  maiden  came, 
I  trust  not  my  tongue  with  recording  her  name. 
She  is  flown  to  the  land  of  the  leal,  and  I'm  left. 
As  a  bird  from  whose  side  the  left  wing  has  been  reft.* 

'    '  ■  4. 

Glad  danced  all  the  damsels — ^their  long  flowing  hair 
In  bright  tresses  swam  in  the  dewy  mom  air ; 
More  lovely  they  look'd,  and  their  eyes  glanced  more  killing. 
As  the  music  wax'd  louder,  and  warmer,  and  thrilling ; 
The  waves  leap'd  and  sang,  and  seem'd  with  the  meek  lute 
To  keep,  not  to  give,  the  meet  time  to  the  .foot 
The  shaven  masts  quiver'd,  the  barks  to  the  sound ; 
Moved  amid  the  deep  waters  with  start  and  with  bound ; 
All  the  gi^en  shores  remurmur'd,  and  there  seem'd  to  run 
Stranfife  shapes  on  the  billows  ;  the  light  of  the  sun 
Was  histrous  and  wild,  and  its  shooting  gleam  gave 
More  of  cold  than  of  warmth  to  the  swelling  sea- wave; 
I  trembled  and  gazed  for  I  thought  on  the  hour. 
When  the  witch  has  her  will,  and  the  fiend  has  his  power. 
And  the  sea-spirit  rides  the  dark  waters  aboon. 
Working  mariners  woe  'neath  the  hallowmass  moon. 
And  I  mought  on  my  old  merry  mate,  Martin  Halmer, 
Doomed  to  doomsday  to  sail  in  a  vessel  of  glamour. 
Between  sunny  Saint  Bees  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Orr — 
Wives  pray  sdll  as  shrieking  he  shoots  from  the  shore. 

5. 
Now  nigh  came  the  sister  barks — ^nigher  and  nigher— 
More  gay  grew  the  song,  more  melodious  the  lyre ; 
More  lovely  maids  look  d,  and  their  feet  leaped  more  free. 
The  rocks  ninff,  and  more  merrily  sung  the  gree^  sea : 
And  I  gazed,  for  I  could  not  but  gaze,  and  tnere  stood — 
Meek  and  mild  her  dark  eye-fiance  down-cast  on  the  flood — 
That  fair  one  whose  looks,  while  ships  swim  the  salt  sea. 
While  light  comes  to  morning,  and  leaves  to  the  tree. 
While  burds  love  the  greenwood,  and  fish  the  fresh  river. 
Shall  bless  me,  and  charm  me,  for  ever  and  ever. 

0  I  deem'd  that  nought  evil  might  mimic  the  light 
Of  those  dark  eyes  divine,  and  mat  forehead  so  bright. 
Nought  from  the  grim  sojourn  unhallow'd,  unshriven. 
Dared  put  on  the  charms,  and  the  semblance  of  heaven ; 
She  glanced  her  eye  on  me — ^from  white  brow  to  bosom. 
All  ruddy  she  wax'd,  as  the  dewy  rose  blossom. — 

1  called  on  my  love — with  a  blusn  and  a  sigh ; 

And  side-looking,  as  still  was  her  wont,  she  drew  nigh. 
• 

6. 

'^  Heaven  bless  thee !"  I  said,— even  while  I  was  speaking. 
The  phantom  barks  vanish'd,  with  yelling  and  shrieKlng ; 
And  mine  Ancient  Guide  glared,  as  a  tiger  will  glare. 
When  he  comes  to  his  den  and  the  hunters  are  there : 
And  changing  his  shape,  to  a  cormorant  he  ^rew. 
Thrice  clanging  his  wmgs  round  the  shallop  he  flew; 
And  away  from  the  sea  and  the  shore,  in  his  flight. 
Fast  faded  and  vanish'd  that  charmed  4ay-light. 
Down  on  the  dread  deck  then  my  forehead  I  laid. 
Called  on  Hun  that's  on  high — to  his  meek  Son,  I  pray'd : 

*  Many  birds,  particuUirly  the  dove,  first  lift  the  left  wing  to  fly,  and  school-boyi 
cut  the  tip  of  that  wing  alone  to  preserve  their  pct^loves  from  coaming. 
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The  spectre  bark  shook— 'neath  my  jmees  seem'd  to  run 
The  planking  like  snow  in  the  hot  summer  sun : 
Sudi  darkness  dropt  on  me  as  when  the  sea  wars 
Tilth  the  heaven,  and  quenches  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; 
And  my  dread  guide  flew  round  me,  in  swift  aiij  rings. 
Stooping  down,  like  a  sea  raven,  clapping  his  wings — 
A  raven  no  more  now,  a  fire  he  became. 
And  thrice  round  the  shallop  has  flown  the  fiend-flame ; 
In  the  flame  flew  a  form,  and  the  bark  as  he  shot. 
Shrivelled  down  to  a  barge,  and  a  bottomless  boatp^ 
And  I  cidl'd  unto  him  who  is  misrhty  to  save ; 
Swift  his  spirit  flew  down  and  rebuked  the  sea-wave. 
And  smote  the  charm'd  boat ;  with  a  shudder  it  sounded 
Away  through  the  flood,  on  the  greensward  I  bounded; 
And  back  flew  the  boat,  to  a  black  mist  I  saw 
It  dissolve — I  gazed  seaward  in  terror  and  awe ; 
While  m J  Fiend  Guide  passed  ofi*,  like  a  shadow,  and  said 
*^  Mauoun  had  not  power  to  harm  hair  of  thy  head !" 
I  praised  Grod,  and  pondering  sought  ffladly  my  way. 
To  the  merriment-making  m  sweet  AUanbay. 
But  never  may  landsman  or  mariner  more 
Muse  in  hallowmass  eve  on  that  haunted  sea  shore ; 
Nor  behold  the  fiend's  wonders  he  works  in  the  main. 
With  my  Guide  and  his  dread  Sfbctr£  Shallop  agun ! 
Zjommerlea,  Cumberland. 
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No.  IL 

ON    VENICE,— SUPPLBMBKTAEY    TO    THE    LAST    ARTICLE  :     THE     PASSAGl- 
BOAT,   AND   ITS    COMPANY  :    BUONAPARTE  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 

I  AM  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  over.    The  explanation  of  this  ck- 

more  of  Venice,  before  leaving  her  to  cumstance  will  illustrate  the  process 

her  unfortunate    fate.     A    &dy    of  of  the  decline  of  human  institutions, 

rank,  now  living  there,  the  fascina-  fi"om  the  time  of  their  vigour  and 

tion  of  whose   manners  is  equaUed  efficacy,  when  their  influence  is  pro- 

by  the  hospitality  of  her  receptions,  vided  for  by  their  intimate  associa^ 

is  in  possession  of  the  famous  ring  tio#   with  popular    sympathy,    and 

with  which  the  Adriatic  used  to  be  their  forms  are  substantial  sources  of 

wedded,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  strength,  corresponding  with  tiie  im- 

looking  upon  this  remarkable  histo-  pulses  of  the  social  mmd  and  feeling, 

rical  relic    The  reader  knows  that  After  this  period  b  passed,  various 

tins  pledge  of  union  was  dropped  are  the  stages  of  degeneracy:  men 

into  the  sea,  as  a  symbol  of  "  havmg  gradually   become  too  knowinff  to 

and   holding;"    he    may    therefore  respect  their  old    customs  without 

wonder  how  it  should  h^pen  now  bemg  wise    enough  to  do  without 

to  be  separated  from  the  spouse  to  them:    the  upper   classes  are  staU 

whom  it  had  been  solemnly  made  anxious  to  enforce  them  upon  the 
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lower  a$  reftramt%  but  tte  spi^etacte 
of  obedience  waxes  interruptecU  vul- 
gar^ and  inconsistent,  when  it  is  felt 
as  a  ma)*k  of  inferiority,  either  of  m- 
tellect  or  condition.  What  the  chai^- 
pion  at  the  coronation  of  George  the 
Fourth  will  be>  that  had  the  husband 
of  the  Adriatic  become; — a  name,,  a 
finire  of  mock-representalioi]^  a  mere 
affectation  in  tl^  eyes  of  the  prin- 
cipal performers  in  the  ceremony,  a 
tawdi^^  raree-show  to  the  gazing 
crowd.  The  curse  oiL^urope  now 
is,  that,  almost  every  wnere,  the  opi- 
nions of  men  have  removed  from  the 
legal  and  political  institutions ;  that 
moral  harmony  between  them  is  at 
an  end.  Prescription  and  coercion, 
have  taken  the  place  of  credence  and 
veneration,  and  the  secret  has  trans- 
pired that  the  disbelief  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  enforce  the  maxims  and 
rules  of  the  state,  is  quite  as  gross  aa 
the  disobedience  of  those  on  whom 
they  are  enforced.  There  must  be  a 
restoration  of  harmony,  in  this  re- 
spect, effected,  bv  some  means  or 
other,  before  public  stability  and 
tranquillity  can  be  considered  as  en- 
sured. 

The  marriage  oi  the  Adriatic  waa 
originally  a  ceremony,  whose  real 
sigTiificadon  was  at  least  equal  to  its 
parade.  Its  forms  were  unposing, 
Decause  they  suggested  £Eicts  that 
made  the  Venetians  proud :  the  ring 
was  dropped  into  the  bosom  of  the 
water, — and,  while  the  sea  continued 
faithfol  to  the  republic,  no  hand 
would  have  dared  to  disturb  the 
pledge :  it  was  guarded  by  the  reM- 

Sion  of  patriotism, — ^it  fay  in  the 
eep  a  small  talisn^ian  of  mighty  ef- 
fept — But  when  the  inefficacy  of  the 
rite  was  proved  by  the  repeated  ex- 
perience of  reverses,  it  was  degraded 
from  its  original  elevation  m  the 
fancy,  and  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  matter  of  show  and  curi- 
osity. The  ring  was  then  no  longer 
thought  of  as  an  anchor  df  glorv, 
sunk  in  the  waves,  but  as  a  bauble 
of  vanity,  which  might  gratify  the 
childish  caprice  of  the  opulent ;  and 
divers  were  stimulated  oy  sums  of 
money,  in  offering  which  the  great 
families  of  Venice  outbid  each  other, 
to  plunge  after  it,  and  bring  it  up 
from  the  bottom  after  a  temporary 
immersion,  to  become  the  pnze  of 
the  vainest  and  wealthiest  competi- 


tor.   When  the  ring  could  be  thus 
disturbed  in  its  hymeneal  bed^  and 
dragged  forth  by  coarse  uid  irreve- 
rend  handa  to  be  chattered  over  at 
evening  parties,  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  £e  marriage  was  no  Ioniser  a 
sacrament,  but  an  empty  form :  the 
age  of  Venetian  heroism  might  then 
be  said  to  be  gone;  but  worse  re- 
mained behind.    Some  of  the  divers 
got  drowned  in  the  course  of  their 
greedy  annual  adventures;   and   as 
the  rite  itself  had  dwindled  into  utter 
insignificance,  the  senators   of  Ve- 
nice, who  still  continued  the  practice 
of  their  dungeons  ^'  under  the  leads^ 
and  their  secret  executions  in  the  Zo- 
^UMy  became  touched  with  humanly 
for    these    unfortunate  ragamuffins, 
who  risked,  and    occasionally  lost, 
their  lives  in  committing  sacril^e 
for  a  few  pistoles.    If  the  apparatus 
for  restormg  the  drowned  haid  been 
then  invaated,  they  might  probably 
have  contented  themselves  with  or- 
dering a  resuscitation-establishment 
to  be  placed  on  the  nearest  sand- 
bank;   but  the  devices  of  modem 
philanthropy  and  morality  were  then 
less  elaborately  comprehensive  than 
they  are  now ;  even  England,  a  coun- 
try richer  in    preventatives  of  vice 
and  misery,  and  more  abounding  in 
both,  than  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope, had  not  then  thought  either  of 
fire-escapes,  humane-society-laddera, 
or  safety-coaches.    The  Venetian  go- 
vernment not  possessing  our  present 
advantages,  contented  itself  with  pre* 
venting,  in  a  very  summary  way^  the 
occurrence  of  the  accidents  in  ques- 
tion.   It  was  enacted  by  a  solenu^ 
order  of  senate,  that  the  marriage- 
ring  should  be   no  longer  actuuly 
consigned  from  the  deck  of  the  Bu- 
centaur,  to  the  heaving' bosom  of  the 
ever  ready  bride ;  but  that  it  rikmld 
be    simply    suffered    to    touch    the 
water,    attached    to    a    string,— ^by 
means  of  which,  the  first  magistrate 
might    surely    recover    it,  carry   It 
back  in  his  pocket,  and  preserve  it 
for  actbg  agam  in  the  next  yearly 
farce ! — The  ring,    thus    recovered^ 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Boge 
MontCenigo — ^in  whose  family  palace 
Lord  Byron  resided — into  those  of 
the  last  of  the  republican  chiefs,  who 
held  the  bauble  of  power  when  the 
state  of  Veidce  was  br^en  up  by 
th&  French  bayonets.    From  hun  it 
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feO  into  die  poneidon  of  tike  Coun« 
less  Bensone,  whose  conversatioil 
and  mamiers  stfll  represent  the  an- 
cient elegance  and  hospitality  of  Ve- 
nice;  and  whose  son  sustains  die  re-» 
pnti^ion  of  her  ancient  genius^  by 
poetical  compositions^  sweet  and  me^ 
landurfy  as  the  scene  around  him. 

At  kaigth  this  piDgressiTe  degene- 
racy of  spirit  reached  so  low,  that 
the  sentence  of  national  ruin  started 
forth,  ^e  the  hand  writing  on  the 
wall,  on  the  erfes  of  many  who  had 
been  hitherto  blind.  At  this  moment 
there  was  somethiiig  like  a  rousinj 
of  heart  shown,  and,  with  natunu 
alarm,  a  dlspcwition  to  re-kindle 
tiie  enerffies  of  the  republic.  This 
stbrinff,  however,  was  chieflr  per- 
ceptive amonffSt  the  middfe  and 
lower  orders ;  Sie  higher  called  it  in- 
subordinatbn,  md  dreaded  its  effects 
more  than  they  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  the  pubfic  disorganization 
and  pusillanimity.  A  ralet  to  one  of 
the  noblemen  about  this  thne,  being 
in  the  room  when  his  old  master  ex- 
claimed in  the  style  of  former  days, 
which  had  then  become  mere  cant — 
"  the  toaUi  have  earu  in  Venice,"  had 
the  S|nrit  to  reply—"  tluU  is  past-- 
men  now  have  neUher  eyes  nor  ears. 
When  the  French  please  to  come,  come 
they  willy  and  cut  your  lion's  wings  fir 
you." 

A  political  obsenrer,  whose  oppor-» 
tmntiet  of  bslbrmation,  and  power  of 
hnnroTBig  them,  are  of  the  very 
Wgtest  order,  remarked  to  me  that  it 
was  eridently  tiie  intention  of  the 
Austrians,  the  present  masters  of 
Venice,  to  reduce  the  place  and  ter- 
ritory to  nothing :  in  ten  years,  said 
be,  if  their  power  continues,  she  must 
be  absolutdy  ruined.  Knowing  thefar 
Noting  in  Italy  to  be,  after  afl,  pre- 
carious, their  object  is  to  establish 
the  prosperity  of  Trieste  on  the  ab- 
solute destruction  of  Venice.  Al- 
Jhoughgovemors  equally  of  the  Mi- 
wiese  States  and  the  Venetian,  tJ^ey 
bare  put  a  line  of  custom-houses  be-^ 
tween  tlie  two,  owing  to  which  mea- 
Jire  of  rank  absurdi^,  the  Milanese 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  take 
tbeh  sugar  (for  mstance1[  from  the 
people  of  Genoa,  under  a  foreign  go- 
▼ernment,  than  from  their  feUow- 
wbiccts.  The  cruelty  of  this  piece 
of  duUness  will  appear  in  its  proper 
ngnt,  when  it  is  noted  that  the  re- 
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the  princka!  e^Ioyments  of.  Vene-i 
tim  industry.  The  Emperoi' of  Aus- 
tria pASd  a  visit  to  Venice  when  1 
wats  there :  the  procession  of  his  en-^ 
try  by  water,  down  the  grtmd  Canal, 
made  tile  finest  sight,  in  the  way  of 
a  show,  I  ever  witnessed :  the  state 
barges  seemed  to  brocade  the  surfiiee 
of  the  water:  the  marble  palaces 
Were  crowded  with  Italian  women  ; 
but  yet  the  sfcene  was  orie  of  sad 
humuiafionf  and  dc^  injury.  The 
authorities  were  foteistn,  the  na^ 
tives  oppressed  :-^atn  ttie  forms  of 
congratulation  shown  by  die  dti^ 
«ens,  were  in  open  contradiction 
both  to  thdr  int^reM  and  settti- 
ments:  yet  a  public  dinner  was 
given  by  the  mtt'dianti,  and  a  partial 
illumination  took  place  iti  the  even- 
ing,—fbr  though  the  ItdHans  mi^ 
be  easily  khidled  to  an  armed  resist- 
ance, thev  have  no  idea  of  its  being 
possible,  m  a  state  oi  tranquillitv,  to 
display  a  frowning  look  of  tiioughtfhl 
public  indignation  agahist  what  are 
called  the  Constitnted  Authorfties. 
Of  the  habits  of  independence  they 
are  utteriy  ignorant:  rebelUoh  or 
grovelling  subndssion  are  the  only 
alternatives  that  fall  within  their  con- 
templation. Still  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  notwithstanding  these  puny 
symbols  cif^ckSsw,  Mi  hhsndr  suru 
founded  by  pubTO  coldness  and 
gloom,  and  expressed  his  disappmnt- 
ment  and  dissatisfaction  at  tiie  cir- 
cumstance I  A  visit  from  an  emperor, 
he  thoughft,  riiOuM  have  dispersed 
delight  amidst  poverty  and  disgrace  : 
'*  what  do  Ihey  want;"  he  asked? 
and  this  he,  a  German,  had  the  fhc^ 
to  demand  in  tiie  city  of  Dandolo  and 
Ziani,  whose  harbour  is  now  desert- 
ed, whoM  canals  are  choking  up, 
whose  merchants  are  hiined,  whose 
government  is  annihilated.  At  the 
theatre,  in  the  evening,  t)ke  public 
feeling  riiowed  itsdf  strbn^,  m  con- 
tradiction to  the  illuminations.  He 
entered  first,  with  his  newly-married 
wife  (the  third  or  fourth)  and  was 
received  with  a  very  faint  tribute  of 
applaiise,  »-  which  was  suddenly 
swelled  to  a  peal  of  thunder  when 
his  daughter,  Maria  Louisa,  made 
her  appearance  behind,  and  slowly, 
and  with  stately  carriage,  advanced 
to  sit  on  the  left  of  her  young  impe- 
rial mother-in-law.    Throughout  the 
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Emperor^s  journey  in  Italy,  thig  con- 
trast followed  to  torment  him,  until 
it  was  ordered,  to  avoid  its  wiplea- 
fantness,  that  his  daughter,  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Parma,  should  travel  a 
day  in  the  rear! — ^it  was  upon  this 
occasion,  in  the  theatre  of  Venice, 
that  Maria  Louisa  made  particular 
inquiries,  which  was  Lord  Byron's 
box ;  it  was  pointed  out  to  her,  toge- 
ther with  his  Lordship  himself,  who 
was  then  in  it  A  nint  was  after- 
wards, I  believe,  given,  from  a  quar- 
ter near  her  person,  that  otu'  noble 
poet's  solicitation  of  an  introduction 
would  be  well  received ;  but  the  hint 
was  not  taken.  Lord  Byron,  no 
doubt,  felt,  that  the  interview  would 
either  be  unmeaning  or  painful,  and 
would  therefore  be  better  avoided. 

The  personal  oppressions  now  ex- 
perienced in  Venice,  9orre8pond  with 
the  public  i^ominy  of  her  condition. 
It  enters  within  my  own  knowledge 
that  an  Italian  officer,  who  solicited 
the  necessary  permission  to  marry 
from  the  Emperor  himself,  and  who 
received  it,  was,  after  this,  absolutely 
defied  to  contract  the  engagement  by 
the  bcal  minister,  who  mought  him- 
self slighted,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  going  directly  to  the  so- 
vereign, instead  of  through  his  hands. 
The  officer  durst  not,  or  thought  he 
durst  not,  conclude  the  marriage  in 
the  teeth  of  this  menace!. —  The 
Austrians,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  duty  on  eatables,  which  was 
coUected  by  the  municipality  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  charges  of 
lighting  the  city,  and  providing  the 
other  accommodations  of  this  nature 
usual  in  large  places, — ^it  became 
necess^y  to  impose  a  second  tax, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  first,  on  the 
articles  of  provision :  it  thus  happens 
that  there  is  a  difierence,  to  the  dis- 
advantaffe^of  the  Venetians,  of  six 
sols  on  the  pound,  between  the  price 
of  meat  at  Venice,  and  at  Padoua. 
In  the  time  of  the  French,  four  thou- 
sand men  were  employed  in  the  arse- 
nal; the  Austrians  had  not,  when  I 
visited  it,  seven  hundred  at  work. 
The  French  expended  the  money 
drawn  from  the  inhabitants  within 
the  state;  and  some  say,  added 
thereto  a  sum  of  twelve  millions  of 
francs  (480,000/.):  the  Austrians 
annually  send  treasure  to  Vienna. 
H'^hen  the  Emperor  was  at  Venice, 


he  had  several  meetings  with  ^e  « 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  merchants  pre- 
ferred various  petitions  for  relief  m 
regard  to  certain  measures,  the  effects 
of  which  they  experienced  in  the 
total  decay  of  trade.  Upon  no  one 
point,  it  was  understood,  was  con- 
cession made  to  the  applicants ;  and 
it  was  on  these  occasions  chiefly, 
that  his  Imperial  Migesty  took  his 
Italian  subjects  to  task  Jor  not  lo/ving  \ 
him.  He  strongly  expressed  his  in- 
dignation, at  their  daring  to  harbour 
discontent  with  the  system  of  order  i 
established  in  Europe  by  himself  and 
his  allies :  he  referred  to  that  system 
as  immutable ;  and  professed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  consider  himself  almost 
exonerated  from  the  duty  of  regard-  | 
ing,  in  any  decree,  the  interests  of  I 
those  whose  allegiance  was  forced, 
not  voluntary.  To  this  imperial,  or 
rather  imperious  mode  of  reasoning, 
the  poor  Venetian  merchants  couM 
only  oppose  shrugs,  and  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty,  affection,  and  grati-  j 
tude !  The  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  informed  the  Emperor 
that  the  preparation  at  Venice,  of  cer-  , 
tain  foreign  wine,  chiefly  from  the 
Levant,  for  the  Russian  and  other 
markets,  was  almost  the  only  source 
of  profit  that  remained  to  the  city, 
after  so  many  murderous  decrees; 
but  that  now  this  also  was  dried- 
up  by  a  recent  ordinance.  The  Em- 
peror replied,  that,  in  general,  the 
commercial  regtdations  affecting  Ve- 
nice, had  issu^  from  the  councils  of 
his  ministers ;  that  he  took,  however, 
all  the  credit  due  for  the  last,  to 
himself— that  he  himself  had  recom- 
mended it, — ^thinking  it  highly  im- 
proper that  manufactured  wine  should 
be  drank  instead  of  ^nuine.  In  thb 
instance,  his  imperial  Majesty  may  ' 
have  shown  good  taste  in  one  respect; 
but  what  would  our  wine  merchants 
say,  to  adopting  this  genuine  princi- 
ple in  commercial  legislation? — All 
this  betokens  a  sad  change  for  Venice 
from  the  past  time:  it  was  then  fa- 
mous for  its  silk  manufactures,  which 
were  the  object  of  great  encourage- 
ment by  the  republican  ^vemment 
The  House  of  Cavanessia  was  the 
first  in  this  line,  and  it  employed  four 
hundred  workmen;  the  reader,  by 
comparing  this  number  with  the  ex- 
tent of  some  of  our  Lancashire  csta- 
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;  bliihnient^,  may  mark  the  proportion 
wMch  what  is  called  cotnmcrciaj 
greatness  on  the  Continent  bears  to 
that  of  England.  The  fabric  of  glass, 
too,  was  so  much  encouraged*  by  the 
rulers  of  Venice,  that  the  noble  who 
married  the  daughter  of  a  fflass-ma* 
nufecturer,  was  able  to  con&r  nobili* 
ty  on  his  wife  and  children, — which 
he  could  not  do  in  the  case  of  any 
other  plebeian  match.  The  Vene- 
tians admit,  that  the  demand  for  their 
industry,  and  their  traffic  generally, 
fell  greatly,  when  the  French  took 
possession  of  their  territory;  but 
they  unanimously  add,  that  the  Aus« 
trians  have  done  them  infinitely  more 
harm.  In  fact,  these  latter  do  no- 
thing ftFourable  to  them  whatever, 
and  add  very  heavily  to  their  bur- 

•  thens ;— now  surely,  tliis  is  reversing 
the  relationship  that  ought  to  exist 
between  rulers  and  ruled.  If  there 
is  no  intentional  cruelty  in  the  system 
of  administration  adopted  towards 
Venice,  there  is  at  least  much  negli- 
gence, orrather  indifference  to  sutter- 
mff;  and  the  spectacle  which  this 
celebrated  dty  now  offers,  is  an 
awful  proof,  that  the  ''  deliverance 
of  Europe,"  has  been  but  a  partial 
deliverance;  that  the  work  which 
we  thought  consummated  so  happi- 
ly, and  which  we  regarded  with  so 
mudi  exultation,  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly and  unsatisfactorily  accom- 
plished—and finally^  that  to  place  a 
people,  against  their  consent,  under 
a  foreign  yoke,  is  to  inflict  upon  them 
an  enduring  species  of  torture,  a  liv- 
ing death,  an  injury,  which  must 
either  termbate  in  extinction  or  ter- 
rible revenge. — ^England  is  blamed 
at  Venice,  as  elsewhere,  for  having 
betrayed  the  hopes  which  she  had 

/  encouraged:  this  charge,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  as  easily  substantiated 
as  it  is  vehementiy  preferred : — ^it  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  traced,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  high  idea  that  was 
entertained  of  her  might  and  influ- 
ence, leadmg  the  Italians  to  consider 
that  the  arrangement  of  their  coun- 
try, and  almost  every  other  arrange- 
I't'ent,  was  in  her  sole  hands.  Much 
rnordinate  expectation  was,  doubt- 
J^,  thus  turned  towards  her ;  and 
^e  is  probably  now  condemned 
jw  what  she  could  not  well  have 
*™«red:  but  her    high   language. 
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and  unqualified  promises  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  conflict,  are 
naturally  now  turned  against  her  by 
the  parties  who  were  cajoled  with 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  who  find 
themselves  deep  losers;  and  siu-ely, 
it  is  nmch  to  be  regretted,  that  we 
do  not  find  it  more  palpably  ou  re- 
cord, that  England's  exertions,  at  the 
conclave  of  sovereigns,  were  more 
completely  in  unison,  not  only  with 
her  own  pledged  word,  but  with  that 
spirit  of  free  and  noble  policy,  the 
only  one  becoming  a  country,  whose 
proud  prerogative  it  is,  or  was,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons  han 
declared, — to  teach  the  nations  how  to 
live!* 

From  Venice  to  Ferrara,  by  land,  is 
a  tortuous  course:  I  preferred  the 
mail-boat,  which  passes  from  the 
Adriatic  into  a  canal,  and  fix)m 
thence  drops  into  the  Po.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  common  modes  of 
conveyance  is,  that  they  vary  use- 
fully, and  amusingly,  the  sphere  of 
your  communications  with  the  na- 
tives ;  and  often  aflbrd  you  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  acquaintea  with 
their  real  character,  habits,  and  opi- 
nions, which,  letters  '  of  introduction 
to  the  higher  classes  are  by  no  means 
the  best  calculated  to  procure.  These 
latter  may  gain  you  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, as  a  stranger ;  but,  to  know 
the  people  amongst  whom  you  travel, 
it  Is  necessary  to  see  them  when  they 
are  under  no  obligation  of  restraining 
themselves  towards  you, — when  their 
show  of  civilly  is  not  likely  to  sur- 
pass the  measure  of  the  actual  feel- 
ing, and  the  freedom  of  casual  inter-' 
course  warrants  a  fitink  disclosure  of 
their  'genuine  notions,  in  regard  to 
the  various  topics  in  which  you 
chiefly  take  interest. 

The  passengers  by  the  boat  I  have 
mentioned,  are  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection and  command  of  the  post- 
office  courier,  who  provides  their 
table,  and  regulates  all  the  internal 
arrangements.  We  formed  a  strange 
motiey  company,  that  were  drawn 
off,  on  a  dark  rainy  evening  in  Fe- 
bruary, fi-om  the  quay,  under  the  or- 
ders of  Francisco  Manzani,  a  hu- 
mourist, rogue,  and  good-fellow.  He 
had  been  (he  said)  thirty-five  years 
in  his  present  situation ;  and  the  fa* 
miliarity  of  Italian  manners,  coupled 
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l^  %  aignificimt  look,  to  the  ior- 
rounding  cQinpany>  for  their  nifiragirs* 
though  of  ks  contents  we  were  Umg 
left  in  ignorance.  Hib  imperfect  ^- 
pediests  to  remedy  grose  inconTe- 
iiience>  were  accompiBuued  wilk  a 
wink  of  his  eye^  m  if  they  wane  pri- 
vileges of  plaGe>  honorable  in  them- 
Bdvea,  and casdngglory  on  all  with- 
in their  N>here.  when  he  sat  in  the 
immoveable  arm  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  table>  he  bore  himself  high,  hke 
Uie  kinff  of  a  twelfth  cake  ; — he  join- 
ed loudly  in  the  chorus  of  all  the 
spngs  thAt  were  sung,  FVenc^  and 
German^  as  well  as  Italian.  Mmij 
were  his  jokes^-*but  all  of  the  aame 
quality^— -and  his  consistency,  in  this 


wi4&  this  hm^  experlenoe  fa  his  vo- 
cation, had  given  him  n  sort  of  Hceor 
tious  brazen  carriage  towards  his 
passengers,  ivhich  was  chedced,  so  as 
to  fall  short  of  qffenslveness,  by  a 
sharp  regard  to  the  buom  mono*  in 
prospect,  but  dependent  on  the  de- 
gree of  satisfacoon  entertained  by 
each  traveller  at  the  termination  of 
the  voyage.  This  man  knew,  excel- 
lently, how  to  balance  the  conse- 
quence and  airs  of  the  padrone,  by  a 
ready  attention  and  huffing  defer- 
ence to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
individuals  under  his  charge :  he  was 
bpth  master  and  servant:  ^ve  or- 
ders, and  received  them,  with  equal 
grace :  seemed- to  feel  himself  deqMH 
lie,  and  acted  as  if  his  authority 
multiplied  his  duties.  In  his  manner 
was  richly  exemplified,   that  cosh 

f^nsating  tendency^  implanted  by 
rovidence  in  the  human  breast,  to 
extract  food,  for  the  nourishment  isi 
self-consequence,  from  those  drcum- 
itances,  whatever  they  are,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  individual.  It  is 
owing  to  thb  natural  insUnct,  that 
every  body  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
name  of  his  trade,  callmg,  profession, 
place  of  abode,  births  or  femily,  con- 
stitutes, of  itself,  a  title  of  honour,  to 
be  appealed  to  oq  eminent  occasions 
^8  a  stimulant  to  h^self  to  act  up  to 
)us  obligations,  and  a  daim  on  the 
favorable  notice  of  others.  This  he 
does,  while  the  term  on  which  he 
sets  so  much  store  is  used,  as  one  of 
8com,-f<and  sometimes  of  mfsuny,  by 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  it 
f^  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  cobbkv 
to  act  so ;"  or  "  what  better  could  be 
^xpeqted  of  a  cobbler;"— are  two 
di^ent  turns  of  expression,  one  <^ 
which  a  man  chooses  according  as  he 
may,  or  m^  not,  have  Crispm  for  a 
patron,  miat  a  different  estimation 
.IS  made  of  the  value  and  meanhig  of 
the  word  Frenchman,  in  France  and  in 
England! — l^ld  whmi  Lord  Amherst 
was  4t  Pekin,  how  much  less  reason 
had  he  to  ''  |^ry  in  the  name  of 
Briton,"  than  George  the  Third  had, 
when  he  was  addressing,  for  the  first 
time,  a  British  parliament !  Francisco 
Manzani  displayed,  in  every  gesture 
and  action,  down  to  the  nunutest 
movement,  a  visible  indication  of  an 
ever-present  seose  of  his  office.  He 
opened  hU  Store  chest,  and  ^pealed, 


respect,  seemed  to  raise  hun  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ladies  of  oiv  par^ 
(all  Italians).  As  the  hour  of  eating 
approached,  it  was  ushered  by  smirk- 
ing hints  pf  munifieeace  and  disin- 
terestedness. We  were  told,  that  we 
should,  tec  whai  we  should  see !  We 
were  put  in  good  humour  by  antici- 
pation of  dainties, — and  were  tiius 
bomid  over,  as  it  were,  to  be  pleased 
when  substantial,  thongh  conunoa 
dishes  were  put  before  us.  Nothing 
ccmld  be  more  admirable  than  the 
ddll  with  which  he  reconciled  abao^ 
lute  parsimcHiy  mfactss  with  the  de- 
clamation end  manner  of  a  ptofoae 
hospitality.  He  .amply  supped  all 
deficiency  in  the  disl^  by  the  noise 
and  gesticulation  of  the  founder  of  a 
feast:  he  seemed  to  have  cast  all 
idea  of  profit  on  comestiblea  over- 
board, to  be  prone  to  riot  at  his  own 
expense,  to  surfeit  us  to  his  loss, 
when  in  truth  scrupulous  caloulatioa 
had  presided  nt  the  very  dicing  of 
the  sausages*  ^'  Eat  for  once  in  your 
lives,"  he  cried,— ^*  nevermind  Fran- 
cisco!"—yet  loiur  before  his  guests 
were  inclined  to  leave  ofi*,  they  were 
*  compelled  to  turn  to  their  o^m  atores. 
—Two  ill-looking,  dirtily-dressed 
men,  received  a  targe  share  of  his 
pressing  attentions  at  meal-thne: 
they  stubbornly,  however,  refused  to 
aliment  with  us,  and  Francisco,  who 
knew  well  the  reason,  knew  that  his 
importunities  were  not  likely  to  iii- 
jure  hhn.  They  were  Jewii^  who 
durst  not  sliare  our  bread,— nor  our 
vimads,  which  were  chiefly  fitted  for 
Bolognese  tastes ;  the  padrome  bdng 
from  Bologna,  a  city  whe^  the  n- 


*  The  gratuity  gitm  over  and  above  the  fare. 
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moos  Mr.  Hogsfleah  would  have  had 
flM>  temntation  to  shrink  into  an  ix^ 
tUiL  Tlie  secret  soon  transpired  pub- 
Mdy;  and  then  the  Israelites^  ap- 
-4{eaiing-  to  be  relieved  from  a  load^ 
tobk  out  their  separate  providon, 
which  chi^  oonsAsted  of  taamge, 
made  of  pxacy  as  coming  nearest  to 
the  prohibited  flesh !  All  this  part  of 
the  countnr  is  £Eunous  for  the  manu- 
Picture  of  these  delicacies;  and  the 
poor  Jews^  every  where  beset  by 
their  stimulating  flavour^  cannot  help 
making  bad  imttatioiiB  of  the  savoury 


Not  die  least  tidkative^  nor  the 
least  agreeable  member  of  our  bo* 
ciety>  which  had  eight-and-fbrty 
kours'  existence^  was  a  corpulent  and 
iiliieiaiit  prima  donna,  whose  hus- 
band held  a  poor  place  in  the  p(^ce 
at  Bologna,  while  she  travelled  Itbly 
over,  maidng  much  money  at  its 
theatres^  attended  by  a  hump-backed 
itaaid  servant,  whose  Bolognese  jar- 
con  drew  almost  constant  peals  of 
laughter  from  the  other  Italians. 
The  years  of  the  mistress  onlv  num- 
bered twenty-seven;  but  she  had 
flesh  for  forty,  mid  experience  enough 
for  any  age.  The  two  ought  to  have 
iaHen  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of 
€hi2man  d'  Alfarache,  that  their  por- 
traits might  have  been, — as  they  me- 
rit to  be, — immortalized^  I  never 
saw  such  examples  of  full  animal 
Bi^rits,  overpowering  heahh,  enjoy- 
ment of 'the  air  of  hfe, — whkh  tiiey 
respired,  with  a  sest,  as  if  it  tickled 
their  nerves,  and  circulated  coidially 
round  their  hearts.  Nodiing  did,  or 
coidd,  come  amiss  to  t}Km)---for 
they  meant  no  evil,  and  saw  none. 
Were  these  women  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  gang  of  robbers^  and  be 
carried  off  to  a  cave,  in  the  woods, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  of  them, 
that  neither  the  loss  of  their  numer- 
oos  rings,  nor  any  other  loss,  or  in^ 
ffiction,  inetdental  to  such  an  acci* 
dent>  would  disquiet  them:  they 
woul^  know,  Kke  Jaques,  how  to 
extract  good  from  every  things  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  hnpertinrbable  serenity, 
which  I  am  here  attempting  to  ce- 
lebrate, was  akm  to  indifference  or 
insoMJbility.  No:-—  if  there  was 
oac  thin^  more  renaikable  than 
anetiier,  m  the  finger,  it  was  the 
wannth  and  vohil^^r  of  her  domes- 
tic afie^ioBs.  She  taikod,  vdiement* 
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ly,  of  the  ap^roachiiig  meeting  with 
her  poor  husband,  as  she  caHdl  hjm, 
while  tears  of  joy  and  eagerness  stood 
in  her  eyes^  and  her  face  was  suf- 
fused with  the  genuine  glow  of  her 
spirit  No  secret  was  made,  either 
by  her,  or  her  servant,  oi  the  latitude, 
as  to  fldeli^,  which  she /deemed 
warranted  to  traveUers  like  herself; 
but  she  always  had  been>  and  always 
would  be,  she  said,  scrupulously 
punctual  to  visit  her  povero,  at  least 
once  a  year !  8he  was  now  bearing 
to  him  the  spoils  of  her  last  cam- ' 
paigns ;  and  tne  stock  was  exhibited 
to  us  with  much  exultation:' there 
was  a  gold  wateh,  and  a  set  of  but- 
t<ms  for  a  waistcoat;  a  nnall  riired 
of  gauze  from  Loretto,  with  a  certi- 
flcate>  signed  by  a  priest,  that  it  had 
been  passed  over  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Santa  Casa)  there  was 
also  an  antient  earthen  lamp,  dug 
up  in  a  field  near  Rome ;  and  a  piece 
of  native  sulphur,  brought  from  the 
8olfaterra  near  'SijpHeB*  The  servant 
expatiated  loudly  on  the  merits,  pe- 
culiarities, and  history  of  eadi  of 
these  valuable  articles ;  tmd,  as  she 
raised  her  voice,  in  her  zeal,  the 
wonders  of  her  story,  and  tilie  un- 
couthness  of  her  dialect,  seemed  a- 
Hke  forcibly  to  strike  ray  Italian  com- 
panions; Uiey  gazed  on  the  relics 
with  admiration  and  curiosity,  while 
they  were  unable  to  restrain  the 
bursts  of  merriment  which  her  jar- 
gon tempted.  The  scene,  as  we  aO 
bent  over  the  table,  where  this  trea- 
sure was  exhibited  by  candle-liffht, 
— ^widi  the  animated  attendant  des- 
canting,—  and  the  happy  mistress 
triumphing, — and  the  numerous  com- 
pany applaudin|^  to  the  Aies,  and 
generally,  with  sincerity, — was  one  of 
extraordinary  vivadtv,  and  novelty. 
We  were  just  then  falling  from  the 
last  lock  hito  the  Po — a  name  which 
suggested  associations  very  dissimi- 
lar from  any  by  which  I  was  then 
SOT  rounded;  yet  by  this  dissimilarity^ 
eicreasing  their  effect. 

MVe  had  also  on  board  one  who  had 
been  an  army  purveyor  at  Milim,  un- 
der the  government  of  the  French 
Viceroy.  He  had  then  made  his 
fortune,  and  kept  it  under  the  Aus- 
trian»--being,  in  this  respect,  luckier 
th»i  many  cmP  his  countrymen.  An 
ItaMan  officer,  who  had  served  under 
Napdeon,  hiid  too  much  reason  to 
contrast  his  frite  with  the  fortunes  of 
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the  purrejor.  TRth  thit  latter  in- 
diTidtial,  I  had  more  coDTeraatinn 
than  with  any  of  the  others^  duHng 
our  short  voyage.  He  had  fought  in 
all  the  battles  in  Germany,  in  1813> 
-^Bautzen,  Lutzen>  Dresden,  and 
lastly,  Leip^c.  His  pay  then  was 
five  hundred  francs  a  month — about 
twenty  pounds.  Since  the  termina- 
tion of  that  campaign,  up  to  about 
the  time  of  my  meetmg  hun,  he  had 
been  left  destitute  of  regular  means 
of  subsistence, — and,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  had  no  choice  but  to 
stanre,  or  to  prey  on  society.  It 
was  to  be  presumed,  that  he  had 
adopted  the  latter  alternative,  for  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  starva- 
tion, and  he  had  abilities  which,  at 
Paris  and  Turin,  where  he  had  re- 
sided, could  easily  be  made  to  sup- 
ply the  daily  wants  of  an  adventurer. 
To  a  woman,  whom  he  had  known 
at  Vienna,  and  who  had  become  die 
mistress  of  a  cardinal,  the  governor 
of  one  of  the  Pope's  towns,  in  Ro- 
mania, he  was  now  indebted  for  a 
very  recent  appointment  to  a  subal- 
tern commission  in  one  of  the  regi- 
inents  of  the  church,  stationed  at 
Bologna;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
join.  His  pay  was  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifly-six  francs  a  month,  about 
six  guineas,-^without  hope  of  pro- 
motion. Any  allusion  to  the  past 
order  of  things,  brought  into  his  keen 
black  eye  the  lustre  of  a  fallen  angel's; 
his  aspect  then  kindled,  {Is  with  a 
'  volcamc  flash.  He  might  have  said 
to  me,  with  as  good  a  reason  for  his 
antipathy  as  Shyiock's,  *'  I  hate  you 
because  you  are  a  Briton;'*  but  he 
neither  said  so,  nor  seemed  to  feel 
so.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  he 
deemed  the  policy  of  England  a  mass 
of  perfidy  and  injustice,— and  a  pause, 
a  look,  and  a  shniff,  often  spoke 
''  in  silence  louder  than  divines  can 
preach." 

He  had  all  the  notions,  so  com- 
mon at  this  time  upon  the  Continent, 
that  Bonaparte  was  not  at  St  He- 
lena; that  his  capture  was  mere 
pretence;  and  that  he  was  sure  to 
re-appear  on  the  stage.  But,  not^ 
withstanding  his  inveterate  preju- 
dices on  such  subjects,  which  he 
cherished  with  an  obstinacy  propor- 
tioned to  the  ignorance  in  which  they 
were  nursed,  I  found  him  impress- 
ed with  a  high  notion  of  the  English 
character,  as  he  had  seen  it  ex^m<« 


plified  hi  particular  individuals.  His 
admiration,  however,  hadjbut  littl* 
of  cordial  feeling  attending  it ;  for  he 
seemed  to  think,  we  were  a  pecufiar 
race,  insulated  in  our  dispositioBS 
and  interests,  as  well  as  our  situa- 
tion,— between  whom,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Continent  of  £urq>e,  there 
could  be  no  hearty  sympathy,  or  com* 
munity  of  feeling. 

This  man's  talents,  as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted,  were  far  above  the 
common  order  ;  and  in  carryinf  them 
to  the  army,  under  Napoleon,  be  had 
taken  them  to  an  excellent  and  readj 
market.  In  six  months  frmn  his  en- 
trance into  the  ranks,  he  was  pro- 
moted from  a  private  soldier  to  sub- 
lieutenant,— and  his  other  steps  fol- 
lowed, regidarly,  each  opportunity  he 
had  to  distinguish  himself. 

It  was  in  this  way  ti^at  our  arch 
enemy  won  hearts,  and  employed 
hands.  He  built  on  the  feding  of 
self-interest,  as  on  a  foundation,  and 
certain  it  b,  that  power  may  have  a 
much  more  exceptionable  basis.  Jus- 
tice and  morality,  are  excellent  pleas 
in  words;  but  their  shapes  are 
vague  and  disputeable  in  actions.  It 
is  not  easy  to  convince  the  Vene- 
tians, or  the  Genoese,  that  these  ^ne 
heavenly  qualities  are  embodied  in 
the  political  measures,  of  which  they 
are  the  victims;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  conviction,  it  can  scarce- 
Iv  excite  our  surprise,  if  thev  take 
their  own  interests,  as  furnishing  a 
test  of  the  merits  of  the  req>ective 
governments,  and  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  one  by  which  these  were 
chiefly  promoted.  Morality  and  jus- 
tice, must  take  the  precedence  of 
every  other  consideration,  when  they 
can  be  distinctly  recognized;  but 
*'  pretenders  are  abroad '  — ^felse  pro- 
phets, who  come  in  a  name  which 
they  have  no  right  to  use,  and  which 
is  rather  dieir  condemnation,  than 
their  title.  With  these  impositions, 
commonly  practised,  the  mass  of  a 
nation  may  be  excused  for  distrust- 
ing the  professions  of  state-papers, 
and  manifestoes,  and  looking  closely 
to  their  winnings  and  losings. — The 
plunder  of  the  military,  and  the 
gains  of  men,  who  derived  their  pro- 
mts from  the  calamities  attending 
military  devastation,  ought  to  be 
put  altogether  out  of  the  question  ; 
but,  in  Italy,  we  find  everybody  com- 
plaining of  the  change,  because  eveij 
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hodj  has  lost  by  it ;  and  the  univer- 
salitj  of  the  preseni  sufPbring^  gives 
a  high  notion  of  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  political  system  of  Buona- 
parte, unprincipled  as  it  was,  had 
been  contrived,  for  the  purpose  of 
gMag  a  general  movement  and  im- 

rus  to  uie  circulation  of  interests 
the   states  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied.     The    sound  foundations   of 
public  strength  he  does  not  ap|^ear 
m  any  instance  to  have  sunk ;  out, 
he  substituted  for  these,   with  con- 
summate  skill,    an   organization  of 
mutual  support,  linked  dependance, 
and  superncial  establishment.     Do- 
ing nothing  to  invigorate  the  heart, 
he  quickened   the  pulse,   and  filled 
the  veins.    Bearing  in  view  his  great 
crimes  and  errors ;  such  as  his  stu- 
died corruption  of  character,  in  or- 
der to    bring  it  to  the  state  best 
fitted  for  his  instruments;   his  de- 
basement of  literature  and  education, 
to  be  the  mere  engines  of  his  crook- 
ed and  greedy  politics ;  his  hostility 
to  liberty,  of  which  he  has  been  one 
of  the  bitterest,  and  most  fatal  ene- 
mies,—these  very  faults  constitute, 
in   one   sense,    grounds   to    admire 
his    ability.    Standing    so  opposed, 
in  so  many  important  points,  to  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  it  srtrely  is  wonder- 
ful, that  he  should  have  exercised 
such  an  influence  on  its  affairs.   Had 
he  taken  advantage  of  that  spirit,-^ 
followed  its  direction,  and  profited 
by  its  strength,   his  success  would 
not  have   been    extraordinary;  but 
Napoleon  had  littie  or  no  aid  from  it, 
lor  no  man  ever  less  merited  its  as- 
sistance.     In  one   or   two  respects 
only, '  could  he  be  considered  as  act- 
ing in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  his 
time; — religious  toleration,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  galling  feodal  dis- 
tinctions, fiimish,  perhaps,  the  only 
instances  of  this  harmony,  while,  in 
inany,  he  was  directiy  opposed  to 
its  hopes  and  tendency.    His  com- 
plicated system,  ther^ore,  included 
no  principle  of  natural  gravitv,  by 
which  it  might  have  supported  itself; 
he  was  the  Atlas,  who  sustained  the 
whole  on  his   shoulders,  —  and  we 
must  acknowledge  the  strength  that 
upheld  it  so  long. — It  is  owing  to 
this   circumstance,    however,    that 
Buonaparte  has  left  so  few  impres- 
aions  of  himself  on  the  face  of  so- 
ciety ;  he  seems,  to  have  passed  clean 
•W)r.    The  French  Revolution  has 


at  once  got  above  him;  we  can 
every  where  mark  what  it  has  done 
and  fixed;  but  no  institution,  ema- 
nsLting  peculiarly  from  the  character 
and  views  of  Napoleon,  seems  like- 
ly to  continue  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence on  society.  Louis  XIV  im- 
pressed his  character  on  his  iung- 
dom,  And  the  impression  remained; 
but  even  the  Buonapartists,  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  are  compelled  to  use 
a  language,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  measures  of  their  ruined 
chief,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of 
being  attended  to.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  this  tells  against  the  genius 
of  the  individual  in  question,  while, 
in  another  way,  it  1>ear8-— as  I  have 
shown  *- testimony  to  his  activity, 
industry,  and  ability.  Genius  always 
connects  itself,  by  some  point  of 
communication  or  other,  with  the 
e^eat  mass  of  contemporaneous  feel- 
ing;— ^but  this  sympathy  does  not 
seem  to  have  existed,  or  existed  but 
very  faintiy,  in  the  breast  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  France. 

This,  however,  we  must  allow: 
he  built  a  great  house  on  the  sand,^- 
which,  though  it  did  not  remain,  and 
could  not  remain,  employed  many 
hands,  and  gave  shelter,  for  a  time,  to 
many  inhabitants.  Though  much 
mischief  was  wrought  up  with  the 
prosperity  he  seemed  to  diffuse,  the 
Barm  was  perhaps  less,  and  the  bene- 
fit greater,  in  Italy  than  elsewhere. 
Here,  we  may  see  something  like 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  asser- 
tion in  his  favour,  commonly  made 
by  his  friends,  but  which  appears 
palpably  false,  with  reference  to 
France — ^namdy,  that  his  power  was 
laying  the  seeds  of  a  better  order  of 
things,  than  that  which  he  had  him- 
self established,  or  any  that  could 
be  expected  from  those  who  wished 
to  displace  him.  The  present  con- 
stitutional government  in  France,  is 
a  blessing,  which  the  influence  of 
the  institutions  of  Napoleon,  must 
have  deprived  her  of,  for  a  series  of 
many  years,  had  they  been  permit- 
ted to  settie  in  that  country ; — ^but 
his  power  in  Italy  wascleariy  tend- 
ing to  produce  her  union,  though 
umntentionally  on  his  part.  It  was 
not  his  wish  that  it  should  do  this  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  entered  with- 
in Ms  policy  to  keep  Italy  divided, — 
for  he  could  not  hope  to  have  her, 
in  one  entire  body,  under  his  own 
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fcqitre.  His  oonvenion  of  the  fidiw 
est  and  moat  celebrated  part  of  Italy, 
into  a  French  province ;  and  his  bar- 
barous order,  that  the  French  lan- 
guage should  be  officially  employed 
at  Florence  and  Rome,  are  enough 
to  consign  his  name  to  execration,  so 
far  as  it  will  be  connected  with  Ita- 
lian' history;  nothing  can  excuse, 
or  even  ^extenuate,  those  gothic  acts : 
but  his  raising  up  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  his  providing  for 
frequent  and  intimate  communica- 
tion between  its  provinces;  his  re- 
kindling the  fire  of  military  ardour 
amongst  its  fallen  people ;  his  pub- 
lic in^provemeatSj  calculated  to  rouse 
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their  pride  and  better  their  condi- 
tion,— iwere  all  workmg  together,  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  national  uni<m 
and  enterpnze,  which  tended  to 
speedy  liberation  from  the  yoke  cxf 
France.  He  was  training  Uie  Ita« 
lians  to  arms,  and  awakening  them 
from  sloth,  to  a  sense  of  g^ory :  tlie 
consequence  would  soon  have  been, 
that  Uiey  would  have  rescued  their 
independence  from  his  hands ;  or,  at 
least,  made  so  desperate  a  struggle 
for  it,  that  the  contest  in  Spain 
would  have  been  thought  of  as  no- 
thing, in  comparison  with  the  insur- 
rection in  Italy. 
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introduction;    with   REMA&XS   on   the   reverend   ROBERT  HALL. 


Th^  decline  of  eloquence  in  the 
Senate  and  at  the  Bar  is  no  matter 
of  surprise.  In  the  freshness  of  its 
youth,  it  was  the  only  medium  by 
which  the  knowledge  and  aiergy  of 
a  single  heart  comd  be  communi- 
cated to  thousands.  It  supplied  the 
place,  not  only  of  the  press,  but  of 
that  general  communication  between 
the  difierent  classes  of  the  state, 
which  the  intei  courses' of  modem  so- 
ciety supply.  Then  the  passions  of 
men,  unchilled  by  the  frigid  customs 
of  later  days,  left  them  open  to  be  in- 
flamed or  enraptured  by  the  bursts 
of  an  enthusiasm,  which  would  now 
be  met  only  widi  scorn.  In  oiur 
courts  of  law  occasions  rarely  arise 
for  animated  addresses  to  the  heart ; 
and  even  when  these  occur,  the  bar- 
rister is  fettered  by  technical  rules, 
and  yel  more  by  the  technical  ha- 
bits and  feelings,  of  those  by  whom 
he  is  encircled*  A  comparatively 
small  degree  of  fancy,  and  a  glow  of 
social  feeling,  directed  by  a  tact 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  proceed 
with  a  constant  appearance  of  di- 
recting his  course  within  legal  con- 
fines, are  now  the  best  qualifications 
of  a  forensic  orator.  They  were  ex- 
hibited by  Lord  Erskine  in  the  high- 
est perfection,  and  attended  with 
the  most  splendid  success^  Had 
he  been  greater  than  he  was,  he  had 
been  nothing.  He  ever  seemed  to 
cherish  an  agectbn  for  the  techui* 


calities  of  his  art,  which  won  the 
confidence  of  his  duller  associates. 
He  appeared  to  lean  on  these  as  his 
stays  and  resting  places,  even  when 
he  ventured  to  look  into  the  depth  of 
human  nature,  or  to  catch  a  mo* 
mentary  glimpse  of  the  regions  of 
fiuita^.  When  these  were  taken 
fh>m  nim,  his  pow«^  fascinated  no 
longer.  He  was  exactly  adapted  to 
the  sphere  of  a  court  m  law — abore 
his  fellows,  but  not  beyond  their 
gage— and  giving  to  the  forms  which 
he  could  not  fi)rsake,  an  air  of  ve- 
nerableness  and  grandeur.  Any  thin^ 
more  full  of  beauty  and  wisdom  than 
his  speeches,  would  be  heard  only 
with  cold  and  bitter  scorn  in  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  justice.  In  the  houses 
of  parliament,  mightier  questions  are 
debated;  but  no  speaker  hopes  to 
influence  the  decision.  Indeed  the 
members  of  opposition  scarcely  pre- 
tend to  struggle  against  the  '^  dead 
eloquence  of  votes, '  but  sp^ik  with 
a  view  to  an  influence  on  the  public 
mind,  which  is  a  remote  and  chilHng 
aim.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  aca- 
demic education  of  the  membefv— 
the  prevalent  disposition  to  ridicnle, 
rather  than  to  admire — and  the  sen- 
sitiveness which  resents  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  as  an  offence  against  the 
decorum  of  polished  society — ^would 
effectually  repress  any  attempt  to 
display  an  eloquence  in  which  in- 
tense passion  should  imp«l  the  hp 
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ffinatkm,  and  noble  fentiment  should 
me  steeped  in  fanpy.  The  orations 
ddhrered  on  charitable  occasioiis> — 
eonsistkig,  with  few  exceptions^  of 
pooir  concdts,  miserable  compliments, 
and  hackneyed  metaphocs,  —  are 
acarcely  worthy  of  a  traosient  allu- 
sion. 

But  th^e  causes  which  have  op^ 
posed  the  excellence  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory in  modem  times^  are  not  fio  ob- 
Tious.  Its  subjects  hare  never  ya- 
ried«  from  the  day  when  the  Hdy 
Spirit  visiUy  descended  on  the  first 
advocates  of  the  Gof pd,  in  tongues 
of  fire.  They  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  exhausted  by  frequency,  or 
changed  with  the  yidssitudes  of 
mortal  fortune.  They  have  imm^ 
diate  relation  to  that  eternity,  ibe 
idea  of  which  is  Uie  livii^^  soul  of  all 
poetry  and  art  It  is  the  fwovince  of 
the  preachers  of  Christianity  to  de- 
Telope  the  connection  betweoi  this 
wortd  and  the  next— to  watch  Anrer 
the  begmnings  of  a  coiuve  which  will 
endure  for  ever — and  to  trace  the 
broad  shadows  cast  from  imperish- 
able realities  on  the  shifting  scenery 
of  earth.  This  sublunary  spnere  does 
not  seem  to  them  as  trifling  or  mean, 
in  proportion  as  they  extend  theur 
views  onward;  but  assumes  a  new 
|prandeur  and  sanctity,  as  the  vesti- 
bule of  a  statelier  and  an  eternal  re-» 
ffion.  The  mysteries  of  our  being— ^ 
Bfis  and  death — both  in  their  strange 
essences,  and  in  their  sublimer  reuU 
tions,  are  topics  of  their  ministry. 
There  is  nothing  affecting  in  the  hu- 
man conoi^on,  nothing  majestic  or 
sweet  hi  the  affections,  nothing  touch- 
ing in  the  instability  of  human  dig- 
nities,— the  fragility  of  loveliness,— 
or  the  heroism  of  sefi-sacrifice — ^which 
is  not  a  theme  suited  to  their  high 
purposes.  It  is  theurs  to  dwell  on 
'the  eldest  history  of  the  world—- on 
the  beautiful  simplicities  of  the  pa- 
triarchal age— on  the  stem  and  aw- 
ful religion,  and  marvellous  story  of 
the  Hebrews — on  the  glorious  visions 
of  the  prophets,  and  their  frdfilment — 
on  the  character,  miracles,  and  death 
of  the  Saviour — on  all  the  wonders, 
and  all  the  sweetness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  theirs  to  trace  the  spirit  of 
the  boundless  and  the  eternal,  faintly 
breathing  in  every  part  of  the  mystic 
circle  of  superstition,  unquenched 
even  amidst  the  most  barbarous  rites 
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beautiful  shapes  of  Grecian  mould. 
The  inward  soul  of  e^ery  reUgioOr- 

Sstem — the  philosophicu  spint  of 
1  history— the  deep  secrets  of  the 
human  heart,  when  grandest  or  most 
Wayward — are  theirs  to  seardi  and 
to  develope.  Even  those  specula- 
tions which  do  n6t  immediatdy  a^ 
&ct  man's  conduct  and  his  hopes 
are  theirs,  with  all  their  high  ca- 
subtry;  for  in  these,  at  least,  they 
discern  the  beating  of  the  soul  a^ 
gainst  the  bars  of  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, which  prove  the  immortality 
of  its  essence,  and  its  destiny  to 
anove  in  freedom  through  the  vast 
etherial  circle  to  which  it  thus  vainly 
aq)ires.  In  all  the  mtaisities  of 
ibelinjip,  and  all  the  regalities  of  inuu 
ginatum,  they  may  find  flttkig  ma- 
terials for  their  passionate  expostula^ 
tioQs  with  their  fellow  men  to  turn 
their  hearts  to  those  objects  which 
will  endure  for  ever. 

It  appears,  therefore,  at  first  ob-i 
servation,  Strang  that  in  this  coun- 
try, where  an  ureligious  spirit  has 
never  become  general,  the  oratory  of 
the  pulpit  has  made  so  little  pro« 
gress.  The  ministers  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church  have  not,  on  the 
whole,  fulfilled  the  promise  given  in 
the  davs  of  its  early  xeaL  The  no^ 
ble  enthusiasm  of  Hooker— the  preg^ 
nant  wit  of  South— -the-  ffeniaf  and 
tolerant  warmth  of  Tiliotson — ^the 
vast  power  of  reasoning  and  obser- 
vation of  Barrow — have  rarely  been 
copied,  even  feebly,  by  their  success 
sors.  Jeremy  Taylor  stands  altoffe-i 
ther  alone  among  churchmen.  Who 
has  ever  manifested  any  portion  of 
that  exquisite  intermixture  of  a 
yeaming  love  with  a  heavenly  fancy, 
which  enabled  him  to  embody  aod 
render  palpable  the  holy  charities  of 
his  religion  in  the  loveliest  and  most 
delicate  images  ?  M^  has  ever  so 
encrusted  hu  subjects  with  candied 
words ,'  or  has  seemed,  like  him,  to 
take  away  the  sting  of  death  with 
''rich  conceit;"  or  has,  like  him, 
half  persuaded  his  hearers  to  believe 
that  they  heard  the  voice  of  pitving 
angels  ?  Few,  indeed,  of  the  mmis- 
ters  of  the  church  have  been  endued 
with  the  divine  ima^ation  which 
might  cottibine,  enlarge,  and  vivify 
the  objects  of  sense,  so  as,  by  stately 
pictures,  to  present  us  with  symbols 
of  that  uncreated  beauty  and  gr^^" 
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padate.  The  most  celiebrated  of 
them  have  been  little  more  than  stu- 
dents of  vast  learning  and  research, 
unless,  with  Warburton  and  Horse- 
ley,  they  have  aspired  at  once  boldly 
to  speculate,  and  imperiously  to  dog- 
matise. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  spe- 
cies of  patronage,  by  which  the  no- 
noiirs  and  emoluments  of  the  Esta- 
blishment are  distributed,  has  tended 
to  prevent  the  developement  of  geni- 
us within  its  pale.  But,  perhaps,  we 
may  find  a  more  adequate  cause  for 
the  low  state  of  its  preaching  in  the 
very  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  its 
rites  and  appointed  services.  The 
tendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  of 
the  recurrence  of  old  festivals,  and 
of  a  solemn  and  dignified  form  of 
worship,  is,  doubtless,  to  keep  alive 
tender  associations  in  the  heart,  and 
to  preserve  the  fiame  of  devotion 
steady  and  pure,  but  not  to  incite 
men  to  look  abroad  into  their  nature, 
or  to  prompt  any  lofty  excursions  of 
religious  fancy.  There  have,  doubt- 
less, been  eloquent  preachers  in  the 
church  of  Rome, — ^because  in  her 
*  communion  the  ceremonies  them- 
selves are  august  and  fearful,  and 
because  her  proselyting  zeal  inspir- 
ed her  sons  with  peculiar  energy. 
But  episcopacy  in  England  is  by  ikr 
the  most  tolerant  of  systems  ever 
associated  With  worldly  power.  Its 
ministers,  until  the  claim  of  some  of 
them,  to  the  exclusive  title  of  evan- 
gelical, created  dissensions,  breathed 
ahnost  uniformly  a  spirit  of  mildness 
and  peace.  Within  its  sacred  boun- 
daries, all  was  order,  repose,  and 
eharity.  Its  rites  and  observances 
were  the  helps  and  leaning-places  of 
the  soul,  on  which  it  ddighted  to 
lest  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
worid,  and  in  its  approach  to  its  final 
change.  The  fulness,  the  mcgesty, 
and  the  dignified  benignities  of  the 
Liturgy  sunk  deep  into  the  heart, 
and  prevented  the  devout  worshipper 
from  feeling  the  want  of  strength  or 
variety  m  the  discourses  of  the 
preacher.  The  churchyard,  with  its 
gentle  risings,  and  pensive  memorials 
of  affection,  was  a  silent  teacher,  both 
of  vigilance  and  love.  And  the  vil- 
lage spire,  whose  "  silent  finger  points 
to  heaven,"  has  supplied  the  place 
of  loftiest  imaginings  of  celestial 
glory. 
Obstacles  of  a  far  different  kind 
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long  prevented  the  advancement  of 
pulpit  eloquence  among  Protestant 
Dissenters.  The  ministers  first  eject- 
ed for  non-conformity  were  men  of 
rigid  honesty  and  virtue, — ^but  their 
inteUectual  sphere  wsl^  little  extend- 
ed beyond  that  of  their  fellows. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  they  saicrificed 
their  worldly  interesta  from  any  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  fi'ee  en- 
quiry, which  nave  since  almost  be- 
come axioms.  They  believed  Aat 
their  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  monarch,  would  be  offensive 
to  God,  and  that  in  refusing  to  yield 
it  they  were  doing  his  will ;  but  they 
were  prepared'  in  their  turn  to  as- 
sume the  right  of  interpreting  the 
Bible  for  others,  and  of  condemning 
them  for  a  more  extended  appUca- 
tion  of  their  example.  Harassed, 
ridiculed,  and  afflicted,  they  natu- 
rally contracted  an  air  of  rigidity, 
and  refused  in  their  turn,  widi  horror, 
an  extensive  sympathy  with  the 
world.  The  controversies  in  which 
the  learned  men  among  the  Dissen- 
ters were  long  occupied,  having  re- 
spect, not  to  grand  and  imiversal 
principles,  but  to  petty  questions  of 
ceremony  and  minor  points  of  faith, 
tended  yet  further  to  confine  and  de- 
press their  genius.  Their  families 
were  not  the  less  scenes  of  love,  be- 
cause they  preserved  parental  autho- 
rity in  its  state ;  but  the  austerity  of 
their  manner  tended  to  repress  the 
imaginative  faculties  of  the  young. 
If  they  indulged  themselves  in  any 
relaxation  of  manner,  it  was  not 
with  fiowing  eloquence,  but  with  the 
quaint  conceit  and  grave  jest  that 
Aejr  garnished  their  conversation  or 
their  discourses.  Their  religion  wore 
a  dark  and  uncouth  garb;  but  to 
this  we  are  indebted,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, for  its  preservation  through 
times  of  demoralizing  luxury. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  of 
late  years,  in  the  literature  and  elo- 

auence  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  As 
iey  ceased  to  be  objects  of  persecu- 
tion or  of  scorn,  they  insensibly  lost 
the  austerity  and  exclusiveness  of 
their  character.  They  descended 
from  their  dusty  retirements  to  share 
in  the  pursuits  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ments of  <<  this  bright  and  breathing 
world."  Their  honest  bigotries  gave 
way  at  the  warm  touch  of  social  in-* 
tercourse  with  those  from  whom  thev 
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disaentedk  Meanwhile^  the  exertions 
of  Whitfield^ — his  glowing,  passion- 
ate, and  awfUl  eloquence; — ^his  daring 
and  quenchless  enthusiasm, — and  the 
deep  and  extensive  impression  which 
he  made  throughout  the  kingdom, 
necessarily  aroused  those,  who  re- 
ceived his  essential  doctrines,  into 
new  zeal.  The  impulse  thus  given 
was  happily  refined  by  a  taste  for 
classical  learning,  and  for  the  arts 
and  embeUishments  of  life,  which 
was  then  graduaUy  insinuating  itself 
into  their  chiu-ches.  Some  of  the 
new  converts  who  forsook  the  esta- 
blishment, not  from  repugnance  to 
its  constitution,  but  to  its  preachers, 
maintained,  in  the  first  eagerness  of 
their  faith,  the  barbarous  notion  that 
human  knowledge  was  useless,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  the  Christian  mi- 
nbter.  The  absurdity  of  this  posi- 
tion, however  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  advantages  gauied  by  the  ene- 
mies of  those  who  acted  on  it,  served 
only  to  increase  the  desire  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  among 
the  non-conformists  to  emulate  the 
church  in  the  intellectual  qualifica- 
tion of  their  preachers.  They  spee- 
dily enlarged  the  means  of  education 
among  them  for  the  sacred  office, 
and  encouraged  those  habits  of  study, 
which  promote  a  refinement  and  cle- 
licacy  of  feeling  in  the  minds  which 
thev  enlighten.  Meanwhile,  their 
active  participation  in  the  noblest 
schemes  of  benevolence  tended  yet 
further  to  expand  their  moral  hori- 
zon. Youths  were  found  among 
tliem  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  the  en- 
joyments of  civilized  life,  and  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  to  traverse  the  re- 
motest and  the  wildest  regions,  that 
they  might  diffuse  that  religion  which 
is  every  where  the  parent  of  arts, 
charities,  and  peace.  It  is  not  the 
least  benefit  of  their  Missionary  ex- 
ertions, that  they  have  given  a  ro- 
mantic tinge  to  the  feelings  of  men 
*'  in  populous  city  pent,  and  en- 
grossed with  the  petty  and  distract- 
ing cares  of  commerce.  These  form 
the  true  Evangelical  chivalry,  sup- 
plying to  their  promoters  no  small 
measure  of  that  mental  refinement 
and  elevation,  which  the  far  less  noble 
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endeavours  to  recover  the  holy  Se- 
pulchre shed  on  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
advantages  which  spring  from  the 
extension  of  the  imagination  into  the 
grandest  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  excitement  of  sympathies 
for  the  condition  of  the  most  distant 
and  degraded  of  the  species.  The 
merchant,  whose  thoughts  would  else 
rarely  travel  beyond  his  desk  and  his 
fire-ode,  is  thus  busied  with  high 
musings  on  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  deserts  of  Africa— skims 
with  the  lonelv  bark  over  tropical 
seas— 4uid  sends  his  wishes  ana  his 
prayers  over  deserts  which  human 
footstep  has  rarely  trodden.  Mis- 
sionary zeal  thus  Effused  amons^  the 
people,  has  necessarily  operated  yet 
more  stronglv"  on  the  minds  of  the 
ministers,  wno  have  leisure  to  in- 
dul^  in  these  delicious  dreamings 
which  such  a  cause  may  sanction. 
These  excellent  men  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  not  only  the  instructors, 
but  the  ornaments  of  the  circles  in 
which  thev  move.  The  time  which 
they  are  able  to  give  to  literature  is 
weU  employed  for  the  benefit  of  their 
flocks.  In  the  country,  more  espe- 
cially, their  gentle  manners,  their  ex- 
tended information,  and  Uieir  pure 
and  blameless  lives,  do  incalculable 
good  to  the  hearts  of  their  ruder 
hearers,  independant  of  their  public 
services.  Not  onlv  in  the  more  so- 
lemn of  their  duties, — ^in  admonish- 
ing the  guilty,  comforting  the  afflict- 
ea,  and  chearing  the  dying-^o  they 
bless  those  around  them ;  but  bv  their 
demeanour,  usually  dignifiea,  yet 
chearful,  and  their  conversation  de- 
corous, yet  lively ;  they  raise  incal- 
culably the  tone  of  social  intercourse, 
and  heighten  the  innocent  ei^oyment 
of  their  friends.  Some  of  them  are, 
at  the  present  day,  exhibiting  no  or- 
dinary gifts  and  energies; — and  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  these,  we 
propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Hall,  though  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
Calvinistic*  Dissenters,  does  not  af- 
ford the  best  opportunity  for  criticism. 
His  excellence  does  not  consist  in 


*  We  use  this  epithet  merely  as  that  which  wiU  most  distinctively  characterize  the  ex- 
tcsistre  dass  to  which  it  is  appbed — well  aware  that  there  are  shades  oi  difference  among 
them — and  that  many  of  them  would  decline  to  call  tfaemsclyes  after  any  name  but  that 
•f  Christ. 


the  predominance  of  one  of  hii  pow« 
en,  but  in  the  exquisite  propcMrtion 
and  harmony  of  all.  The  richness^ 
varietjj  and  extent  of  his  knowledge^ 
are  not  so  remarkable  as  his  abs<^ute 
masteiT  orer  it.  He  moves  about  in 
the  loftiest  sphere  of  contemplation, 
as  though  lie  were  ''  native  and  en- 
dued to  its  element"  He  uses  the 
finest  dassical  allusions^  the  noblest 
images,  and  the  most  exquisite  words, 
as  though  they  were  those  which 
came  first  to  his  mind;  and  which 
formed  his  natural  dialect  There  is 
not  the  least  appearance  of  straining 
after  greatness' in  his  most  magnifi- 
cent excursions,  but  he  rises  to  the 
loftiest  heights  with  a  childlike  ease. 
His  style  is  one  of  tiie  clearest  and 
siroplest-i-the  least  encumbered  with 
its  own  beauty— iof  any  which  ever 
has  been  written.  It  is  bright  and 
lucid  a^  a  mirror,  and  its  most  high- 
ly-wrought and  sparkling  euibellish- 
ments  are  like  ornaments  of  crystal, 
which,  even  in  their  brilliant  inequa^ 
lities  of  surface,  give  back  to  the  eye 
little  pieces  of  true  imagery  set  l>e- 
fore  them. 

The  works  of  this  great  peacher 
are,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
Imaginative,  as  distinguished  not  only 
from  the  didactic,  but  from  the  fan- 
ciful. He  possesses  ^  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,"  in  as  high  a  de- 
gree 86  any  of  our  writers  in  prose. 
Hb  noblest  passages  do  but  make 
truth  visible  In  the  form  of  beauty, 
and  "  clothe  upon"  abstract  ideas, 
till  they  become  palpable  in  exquisite 
shapes.  The  duUest  writer  would 
not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  so 
few  words>  as  he  has  done  in  the  most 
sublime  of  Ills  illustrations.  Imagi- 
nation, when  like  his  of  the  purest 
water,  is  so  far  from  being  imprt)- 
perfy  employed  on  divine  subjects, 
that  it  only  finds  its  real  objects  in 
the  true  and  the  eternal.  This  power 
it  is  which  disdains  the  scattered  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  as  they  appear  dis- 
tinctiy  in  an  unperfect  world,  and 
strives  by  accumulation,  and  l^  re- 
jecting the  aUoy  cast  on  all  things,  to 
embody  to  the  mind  that  ideal  beauty 
which  shall  be  realized  hereafter. 
This,  by  bedding  a  consecrating 
light  on  all  it  touches,  and  ''  bring- 
ing them  into  one,"  anticipates  the 
future  harmony  of  creation.  This 
already  sees  the  "  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil,""  which  shall  one  day 
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change  Hie  evU  into  it|ftke«e88.  Thi^ 
already  begins  the  triumph  over  th^ 
separating  powers  of  death  uid  time, 
and  renders  their  victory  doubtftil, 
by  making  us  feel  the  immortality  of 
the  affections.  8uch  is  the  faculty 
which  is  employed  by  Mr*  Hall  to 
its  noUest  uses.  There  is  no  rhe- 
torical flourish— no  mere  pomp  of 
word»— 4n  his  most  eloouent  £»- 
courses.  With  vast  excurnve  power, 
indeed,  he  c^m  range  through  all  the 
glories  of  the  Pagan  world,  and 
seizing  those  traits  of  beau^,  which 
they  derived  from  primeval  revela- 
tion, restore  them  to  the  system  of 
truth.  But  he  is  ever  best  when  he  is 
intensest— when  he  unveils  the  mighty 
foundations  of  the  rock  of  ages— or 
makes  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  vi* 
brate  with  a  strange  joy,  which  they 
will  recognize  in  more  exalted  stages 
of  their  being. 

Mr.  Hall  has,  unfortunately,  com-« 
mitted  but  few  of  hit  discoiuves  to 
the  press.  His  tSermon  on  the  tenden- 
cies of  Modem  Infidelity,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  his  genius. 
Nothinff-  can  be  more  fearfulfy  sub- 
lime, than  the  picture  which  he 
gives  of  the  desolate  state,  to  which 
Atiieism  would  reduce  the  worid;  or 
more  beautiful  and  triumphant,  Uian 
his  vindication  of  the  social  affec- 
tions. His  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  contains  a  philo- 
sophical and  eloquent  develbpement 
of  the  causes  #hich  make  the  sorrows 
of  those  who  are  encircled  by  the 
brightest  appearances  of  happiness, 
peculiarly  affecting;  and  ffives  an 
exquisite  picture  of  the  gentle  victim 
adorned  with  sacrificial  glories.  His 
discourses  on  War-^^-on  the  Discou- 
ragements and  Supports  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry^— ana  on  the  Woi*  of 
the  Holy  Spirit— are  of  great  and 
various  excellence.  But,  as  our  Ihnltii 
will  allow  only  a  single  extract,  we 
preffer  giving  the  dose  of  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  prospect  of  the  inva- 
sion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  in 
which  he  blends  the  finest  remem- 
brance of  the  antique  world—the 
dearest  associations  of  British  pa** . 
triotism — and  the  pure  spbit  of  the 
Gospel— 4n  a  strain  as  noble  as  couM 
have  been  poured  out  by  Tyrt«us. 

To  fomi  an  adequate  idea  of  the  duties 
of  this  crisis,  it  wm  be  nebessary  to  raise 
your  minds  to  a  level  with  your  station,  to 
extend  your  riews  to  a  distant  ftttuiity, 
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and  to  eooMquoRM  die  mott  wrtaln, 
thondi  mtet  lemiMe.  By  a  wxies  of  cri- 
minta   eoteripiiia,   bjr  toe   saconses   of 

eambkian,  the  fib«rdes  of  £ttrope 
been    gradually   extmguished :    the 
subiiigation  of  HoUimd,  Switzedand^  and 
the  free  town*  of    Germany,    has  com- 
fleted  thar  catastrophe :  and  we  are  the 
only  people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  who 
aie  in  possession  of  equal  laws,  and  a  free 
eonstitutioii.     Freedom,  driven  firom  erery 
spot  on  tbe    amtinent,    has    sought    an 
asylum  in    a  country  whidi  she  always 
chose  fbv  her  fiivourite  abode :  but  she  is 
pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  widi 
destruction.     The  inundation    of  lawless 
power,  after    covering  the    whde    earth, 
threatens  to  follow  us  here;  and  we  are 
most  exactly,  most  critically  placed  in  the 
only  apertnie  where  it  can  be  successfiillv 
repdled,  in  the  Thermopyls  of  the  urn- 
verse.    As  fiv  as  the  interests  of  freedom 
are  concerned,  the  most  important  by  far 
of   sublunary  interests,    you,  my  ooun- 
tiymen,  stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  foede- 
nd  representatives  of  the  human  race;  fbr 
with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  Ood)  in 
what  condition  the  latest  posterity  shall  be 
bom ;  their  fortunes  are  entrusted  to  your 
care,  and  on  your  conduct  at  this  moment 
depends  the  colour  and  complexion  of  their 
dotiny.  If  Liberty,  after  bang  extinguish- 
ed on  die  continent,  is  suffisred  to  expire 
here,  whenee  Is  it  ever  to  emerge  in  the 
Budtt  of  that  thick  night  that  win  hivcst  it? 
It  remains  wil^  you  then  to  decide  whether 
that  Kieedom,  at  whose  voice  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to 
lun  a  career  of  virtuous  emulation  in  everr 
thing  great  and  good;  the  Freedom  which' 
dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  in- 
vited the  nadons  to  behold  their  Ood; 
whose  ma^  touch  kindled    the  rays  of 
S^nios,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the 
toie  of  eloquence;  the  Freedom  which 
P<>ned  into  our  lap  opolenee  and  arts,  and 
onbeHkhed  life  widi  imiitmerable  institu- 
doDs  and  improvements,  dll  it  1>ecame  a 
theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  ler  you  to  decide 
^Mthct  this  Freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or 
be  covered  with  a  funenJ  pall,  and  wrapt 
in  tfeijftX  gfeom.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
await  your  determination-  In  the  solicitude, 
you  fed  to  Improve  yourselves  worthy  of 
■oA  a  trust,  every  thought  of   what  is 
ffflieting  in  warfkre,  every  apprehension  of 
^S^nger  muit  vanish,  and  you  are  impadent 
te  miBg^  ii^  the  battle  of  the  chrilif  ed 
^■jdt     Q^  then,  ye  defenders  of  jrour 
^"^Mtiyyaccempsniert  with  every  aospidoas 
<"m;  advweewsdi  alacrity  into  die  field, 
^")«e  God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to 
war.    Religion  is  too  much  interested  in 
your  success,  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she 
y»n  shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selectest 
"Jfluence.    While  you  are  engaged  in  the 
^^  many  will  repur  to  the  doset,  many 
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t»  die  sanchwiry;  die  UkMak  of  «veiy 
name  will  cmpl^  that  prayer  whidi  Ins 
power  with  God;  the  fbkAt  hands  iduch 
are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon,  will 
gnt^  the  sword  i^  the  Spirit ;  and  from 
myriads  of  humble,  contrite  hearts,  the 
voice  of  intercession,  supplication^  and 
weeping,  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  hea- 
ven with  the  shout  of  batde  and  the  shock 
of  arms. 

While  you  have  every  diing  ft>  frer  ftwn 
the  success  of  the  enemy,  you  have  eveir 
means  of  preventing  that  sueeess,  so  that  it 
is  next  to  imposnble  for  victory  not  to> 
crown  your  exertions.  The  extent  of  your 
resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to  the  jus* 
dee  of  your  cause.  But  shcnild  Psovideiice 
determine  otherwise,  should  you  feUin  this, 
struggle,  should  pie  nation  &11,  you  will, 
have  the  sadsfacdon  (the  purest  allotted  to 
man)  of  having  performed  your  part ;  your 
names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  most  illus- 
trious  dead,  while  posteritv  to  die  end  of 
time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of 
this  period,  (and  they  will  incessandy  re- 
volve them)  win  turn  to  you  a  reverential 
eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  freedom 
which  is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I 
cannot  but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes, 
legislators,  and  patriots,  of  every  aee  and 
countiy,  ore  bending  from  their  elevated 
seats  to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  they  were 
incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a  fiivourable 
issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repoee. 
Enjoy  that  repose,  fliustrious  immormls  1 
Your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended ;  and: 
thousands,  inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and 
impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are  ready  t» 
twear  hy  Him  thai  tUUth  up<m  the  thrime^ 
and  Uvcihjbr  ever  and  every  they  will  pro- 
tect Freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never 
desert  that  cause  which  you  sustained  by 
your  labours,  and  cemented  with  your 
blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the 
children  of  men,  to  whom  die  shidds  Zt  the 
earth  bdong,  gWd  on  thy  tword,  thou  Motf 
Mighty:  m  forth  widi  our  hosts  in  the 
day  of  batde !  Impart,  in  addition  to  their 
hereditary  vdonr,  that  confidence  oi  tMc* 
oess  wfaieh  springs  from  thy  presence! 
Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  depart^ 
ed  heroes !  Inspire  them  with  thine  own  ; 
and,  while  led  by  thine  hand,  and  fighting 
under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to 
behold  in  every  vallev  and  in  every  plain, 
what  the  prophet  beheld  by  die  same  illu- 
ininadon — chariots  of  fire,  and  berses  of 
fire!  Then  shaii  the  Hrang  man  be  as  tom^ 
and  the  maker  of  U  at  a  tparkf  and  they 
shall  ioih  btsm  together^  and  none  shall 
fUenchthem* 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  Mr.  Hall's  manner  of  delivering 
his  sermons.  His  simplicity^  yet 
solemnity  of  deportment,  engage  the 
attention;  but  do  not  promise  any  of 
3  A 
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kmi  power  of  the  author)  to  identify 
himself  with  byeffone  manners,  and 
gire  assurance  of  truth  to  the  de- 
tailed representation  of  celebrated 
events^  whose  recorded  historical 
descriptions^  though  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  point  out  blunders  in 
such  an  attempt^  are  but  imperfect 
guides  to  accuracy  in  circumstantial 
and  minute  delineation.  We  have 
heard  it  affirmed,  that  our  author,  in 
some  of  his  former  works,  has  been 
caught  in  oversights  and  mistakes  by 
professed  antiquaries :  it  may  be  so, 
—but  this  does  not  much  concern  his 
reputation ;  for  the  spirit  of  his  re- 
presentations is  matchless,  and  car- 
ries with  it  a  conviction  of  its  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  system  of 
life  and  manners  that  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work.  His  familiarities 
of  phrase  ;  his  side-wind  allusions ; 
hb  incidental  illustrations, — are  all, 
as  they  ought  to  be>  marked  evidence 
to  date  and  place.  This,  we  say,  is 
as  it  ought  to  be,  for  such  things  are 
the  natural  offspring  of  temjporary 
and  local  incidents ;  they  are  formed 
in  the  mould  of  the  day, — and,  bear- 
ing a  close  relationship  to  popular 
sympathy,  and  matters  of  current  ce- 
lebrity^  they  convey  the  more  promi- 
nent and  superficial  features  of  exist- 
ing society.  When  we  follow  the 
course  of  the  story  of  Kenilworth, 
we  shall  see  reason  to  affirm,  that 
the  anonymous  writer  has  never,  on 
any  former  occasion,  shown  more 
skill  in  executing  this  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  his  task,  than  we  find 
exemplified  in  these  volumes.  Every 
sentence  in  them  is  redolent  of  the 
^e  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  language 
t>f  Goldthred,  the  mercer  of  Abing- 
'don,  is  as  consistent  with  propriety 
in  this  respect,  as  that  of  the  sol- 
diers, knights,  and  courtiers,  whose 
-phraseology,  b^ ing  more  on  record, 
and  altogether  more  palpable,  is,  of 
course,  more  easy  of  unitation. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  Eliza- 
beth's favourite,  and  her  proud  en- 
tertainer at  Keoii  worth  Castle,— to 
whom  the  popular  report  assigned 
hopes  of  bemg  raised  from  the  rank 
t>f  subject  by  his  sovereign's  at- 
tachment,— is  the  hero  of  this  tale, — 
which  passes  altogether  at  court,  and 
amongst  courtiers,  and  their  victims. 
The  intrigues,  perfidies,  feverish  am- 
•faition,  sudden  reverses,  eternal  anx- 
ieties, heartless  smiles,  weary  gate>- 
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tieB,-*with  all  the  outward  aasump-^ 
tions  at  variance  with  fact,  character^ 
and  feeling,  that  rankle,  and  swarm, 
and  generate,  and  corrupt,  and  stkigr> 
and  disgust,  in  the  element  which  ouur 
writer  nas  here  selected,  constitute 
the  groimd-work  of  his  composition. 
He    has    flung   over    these    radicftl 

ag^es  a  splendid  covering:  the 
pery  that  hides  the  gaunt  and 
festering  carcase  is  magnificent ;  and 
the  miserably  diseased  monster  sus- 
tains it  majestically,  and  preserved 
a  noble  gait.  All  that  can  fire  the 
eve  of  an  aspiring  man  of  the  world, 
all  that  throws  complacency  over  the 
features  of  princes,  that  gives  the 
semblance  of  transport  to  their  £»- 
vourites  and  dependants,  and  dazzles 
and  intoxicates  the  gaping  won<ier- 
ing  crowd,— is  here  gorgeously  dis* 
played  in  its  most  alluring  and  com- 
manding shape.  We  are  admitted 
into  the  presence  chamber  of  royal- 
ty ;  we  breathe  its  hushed  and  per- 
fumed air;  we  tread  its  soft  sUent 
carpets,  and  see  intellect,  and  art, 
and  beauty,  and  bravery  ranged  a* 
round  the  chair  of  state,  in  the  capa- 
city of  humble,  though  willing  and 
honoured  dependants.  And  yet,  such 
is  our  author's  instinct,  or  such  are 
his  sentiments,  that  we  are  made  to 
turn  wi^  horror  from  this  magnifi- 
cent array,  as  from  a  "  whitc^d  se- 
Eulchre,"  fnll  of  ''  wounds  and 
ruises,  and  putrefying  sores."  The 
ground  on  which  we  walk  sounds 
hollow  under  our  feet,  as  if  the  caves 
of  death  were  below.  A  sword  hangs 
visible  in  the  air,  suspended  bv  a 
thread,  over  each  of  these  smiling 
iaces.  We  see  hideous  serpents 
twinhig  round  the  hearts  that  beat 
under  these  snowy  swelling  bosoms, 
and  envied  robes  of  gold ;  and  fron 
Uie  brilliant  court  of  the  most  glori- 
ous of  Enffland's  soverdgns, — Gnxn 
the  festivities  of  Kenilworth,  which 
transcended  all  the  pageants  that 
ambition  and  adulation  ever  devised 
to  appease  the  restless  cravings  of 
the  regal  appetite,— we  would  be 
fain  to  escape,  for  our  soul's  peace, 
to  the  veriest  dens  of  poverty  and 
want, — to  the  poor-house,  the  work- 
house>  or,  in  default  of  any  other 
place  of  refiige,  the  charnel-house 
Itself!  The  selfish  sphrits,  the  cal- 
lous  hearts,  the  vile  hungry  desires, 
the  cruel  purposes  around  us,  are 
more  dreary  and  appalling  than  dis 
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^       ^proipeot  4>f  the  wildest  detert,  with 

^:      Its  arid  sands,   savage  rocks,   and 

^       prowlinff  beasts  of  prey. 

:?  The  hero  of  the  romance   being 

Ldoester,  its  interest  is  derived  from 
the  sufferings  of  his  young  wife, 
whom,  in  a  fit  of  passionate  love,  he 
carried  off  from  her  doating  fadier,  an 
old  English  knight  and  sportsman, 
«ad  secretly  married ;  but  whom  he 
Is  withheld  from  acknowledging  by 
his  own  selfish  ambition,  and  the 
▼iUainous  intrigues  of  the  scoundrd 
Vamej,  one  of  his  greedy  retainers. 
Amy  Robsart,  in  her  father's  house, 
was  a  ''lively,  indulged,  and  idle 
^1,"— of  high  spirit,  and  bewitch* 
jng  beauty.  Her  adoration  of  Lei- 
cester is  unbounded ;  yet  her  pride, 
vanity,  fondness  for  show,  and  sen- 
sibility to  her  sex's  point  of  ho- 
nour, would  be  enouffh  to  render  her 
itiscontented  with  &e  seclusion  to 
which  she  found  herself  consigned. 
But  circumstances  of  a  still  more 
disquieting  nature  begin  to  gather  in 
the  perception  of  this  unfortunate 
creature:  her  husband's  visits  are 
lew  and  stolen,  and  she  has  grow- 
ing reasons  for  suspecting  that  his 
Interests,  at  least,  tend  to  estrange 
him  from  her: — her  retirement  has 
become  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ac- 
^tual  imprisonment,  imder  an  un- 
couth and  harsh  jaUor; — and,  worst 
of  aB,  Vamey's  conduct  on  his  inter- 
views with  her,  as  her  lord's  con- 
Bdential  messenger,  approaches  to 
insult,  and  testifies  to  his  possessing 
unbounded  influence  over  me  master 
of  her  heart  and  &te.  Into  the  dark 
4md  deadly  character  of  this  man  she 
sees  with  feminine  penetration ;  and 
he  has  deeply  wounoed  and  provoked 
her  haug^tv  spirit,  bv  unguardedly 
'allowing  indications  of  insolent  hopes 
to  escape  him.  She  regards  his  pre- 
sence, therefore,  with  horror ;  though 
the  fkvour  in  which  he  stands  with 
the  earl,  whose  opinions  and  resolu- 
tions he  sways,  leads  her  to  com- 
mand her  manner  towards  him,  and 
to  be  silent  as  to  her  conviction  of  his 
wickedness. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
distressing  to  the  feelings  of  the  read- 
er than  the  situation  of  Amy  in  the 
j^loomy  old  mansion-house  of  Cum- 
nor  —  Countess  of  Leicester,  and 
dying  with  desire  to  start  forth  on 
the  world  in  the  glory  of  her  hus- 
tt^ad'^  npnk  and  fortune^  yet  thralled 


and  thwarted  by  a  sullen  growling 
wretch,^-hypocrite  and  fimatlc, — to 
whose  custody  she  has  been  con- 
si^ed: — ^unprotected  by  him  whose 
pride,  as  it  was  his  duty,  it  ought 
to  have  been  to  display  her  as  the 
fidrest  jewel  of  his  state ;  and  doom- 
ed to  destruction  by  a  practised  vil- 
lain, to  whom,  in  her  youth  and  beau- 
tv,  and  fullest  hope  and  confidence, 
she  was  left  a  helpless  prey.  From  the 
moment  we  are  introduced  to  her  we 
see  that  the  web,  clinging  around 
her,  is  too  complicated  and  strong  to 
admit  of  her  escape:  her  perdition 
is  seen  darkly,  but  distinctly,  in  the 
distance,  and  casts  a  chilling  shadow 
over  the  whole  course  of  the  ro« 
mance.  Much  indeed  of  the  action 
in  these  volumes  passes  remote  from 
her  seclusion:  she  is  not  often 
brought  forward,  nor  made  a  promi- 
nent object  of  exhibition:  yet,  whil^ 
the  vanities  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  pa« 
rade  and  ambition  of  Leicester,  shed 
a  gorgeous  lustre  over  the  pages,  the 
gloom  of  Amy  Robsart's  gpS, — and 
her  pale  image,  seen  in  disappoints 
ment  and  sufiering,  obtrude  upon, 
and  sadden,  the  splendid  picture.  The 
ignorance  of  the  principal  and  self- 
sufficient  actress  m  the  pageantry, 
and  the  heedlessness  of  the  swarms 
that  buz  and  glitter  aroimd,  of  the 
tissue  of  distress  and  crime  which  is 
weaving  under  their  eyes,  as  it  were, 
— ^while  they  fancy  themselves  the 
gods  of  the  earth,  ^ving  andeigoying 
nought  but  blessmgs, — strike  an  in* 
expressible  terror  into  the  heart  Of 
what  value  are  human  appearances, 
we  ask  ourselves.  How  pitmil  are  hu- 
man pretensions !  Alas,— whUe  the 
farce  of  gladness  and  greatness  is  go- 
ing busily  forward,  the  serious  buisi« 
ness  of  misery  and  despair  is  not  res- 

Sited :  groans  are  uttered  in  comers  ; 
estiny  is  struggled  with  in  the  dark- 
ness and  solitude  of  smitten  hearts  ; 
the  death-bed  is  surrounded  by  des- 
pairing supplicants, — while,  on  these 
scenes  of  pain  and  woe,  break  sounds, 
from  without,  of  the  impositions  which 
mankind  practise  on  themselves  an4 
on  their  fellows ! 

This  romance  is  disUnguished  by 
the  signs  of  a  dramatic  votoery  supe- 
rior, we  think,  to  any  taat  the  great 
author  has  before  shown:  It  is  a 
noble  play  throughout, — in  whl<^  the 
principal  interest  is  deeply  tragic, 
and  tne  accessaries  are  lively  and 
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grand.  The  whole  passes-  in  rapid 
and  varied  action  t  character  here  is 
altogether  subordinate  to  this : — ^it  is 
the  *^  pomp  and  circumstance"  tliat 
rivet  oiu"  attention ;  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  incidents,  the  vivacity  and 
glitter  of  the  accompaniments,  the 
associations  of  the  names  and  places, 
keep  up  a  powerful  and  constant  ef- 
fect. The  author  (as  we  have  said) 
has  not  here  gone  so  deeply  into  the 
human  heart,  or  illustrated  indivi- 
dual habits  so  richly  as  in  some  of  his 
former  compositions, — but  he  has 
seized  upon,  and  arranged,  the  trea- 
sures and  ornaments  of  a  remarkable 
Eeriod  of  history,  and  reflected  them 
ack  on  observation  from  die  clear 
mirror  of  his  chivalrous  mind.  We 
have  the  names  of  Raleigh,  and 
Spenser,  and  Sidney,  and  Shakspeare, 
freely  introduced ;  and  the  known  in- 
cidents of  their  lives  are  woven  into 
the  story,  and  made  the  topic  of  the 
conversation  of  the  characters,  in  a 
very  skilful  manner,— advantage  be- 
ing taken  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader  to  contrast  or  enliven  their 
sentiments  and  situations  in  the  ro- 
mance, with  reference  to  what  after- 
wards occurred  to  them  in  the  on- 
ward current  of  their  fortunes.  But 
although  the  author  was  obviously 
led  to  avail  himself  of  these  cele- 
brated names,  and  has  employed 
them  with  his  usual  dexterity,  we 
much  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole, 
the  effect  of  such  introductions  can 
be  considered  as  pleasing.  The  in- 
terest of  the  reality  is,  in  such  cases, 
above  that  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, therefore,  seems  to  prc^ane  the 
former.  The  imagination  gf  every 
reader  does  more  for  Shakspeare  than 
the  description  of  any  poet  can  do, 
even  if  he  were  possessed  of  Shak- 
speare's  genius.  The  attempt  to 
make  him  act,  and  speak,  and  look 
as  a  common  mortal,  is  destructive 
of  his  throned  majesty  in  our  minds. 
It  is  so  with  all  famous  authors,  and 
artists,  and  philosophers :  their  exist- 
ence is  above  the  sphere  of  usual  ac- 
tions; and  they  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  brought  corporeally  on  the 
scene.  There  is  bad  taste,  therefore, 
we  think,  in  the  French  custom, 
which  has  lately  spread  to  Germany, 
of  making  their  great  poets  and  paint- 
ers the  heroes  of  their  dramas.  We 
remember  at  Paris  seeing  Boileau,  and 
LuUy^  and  Racine,  on  the  stage, — and 


we  thought  the  actors  ou^t  to  h&yf^ 
been  contented  with  representiii^ 
kmgs,  ministers,  and  generals.  These 
latter  are  die  proper  classes  for  the 
painted  show  ana  the  stoiy-tdling* 
page.  They  can  bear  to  be  wroufl^it 
upon,  and  turned  to  account  in  this 
way.  They  are  not  made  of  too  re- 
fined materials  to  bear  the  workman's 
hand :  they  do  not  seem  degraded  b]^ 
this  usage :  their  acts  and  histories 
suggest  nothing  so  ideal  or  elevated 
to  the  fancy,  that  a  clever  author 
need  despair  of  even  over-topping 
their  memories. 

Anthony  Foster  is  the  keeper,  or 
rather  jailer,  of  the  unfortunate  ladj 
at  Cumnor-place.  This  fellow,  before 
the  accession  of  the  "Oocidentai 
Star,"  had  been  a  fierce  p«[>ist,  and 
nicknamed  Tony  Flre-the-fiiggot; 
**  because  he  brought  a  light,  to  khi^ 
die  the  pile  rmmd  Latimer  and  RSd^ 
ley,  when  the  wind  blew  out  Jact 
Thong's  torch,  and  no  man  ebe 
would  give  hkn  light,  for  love  or 
money."  With  the  change  of  the 
established  religion,  AnUiony  fi^ 
into  the  *'  pure  precision  "  doctrine^ 
and  was  now  ^  as  good  a  protestant 
as  the  best" 

<'  And  lodn  gmte,  md  holds  his  hc^ 
hi^,  and  soonis  his  old  ornnpuninns,*^  said 
the  meroer. 

'^  Then  he  hath  prospered,  1  warram 
him,"  said  Lamboume ;  *'  for  eyer  whcq 
a  man  hath  got  nobles  of  hb  own,  he  keeps 
out^  of  the  way  of  those  whose  exchequets 
Be  in  odier  men's  purchase.** 

*•'  I^ocpered,  qnodia !  '*  said  the  mereer, 
^  why,  3rou  rememlMr  Oamnor-Place,  die 
nld  maasioo-lumse  beside  die  cbufcl»> 
yaid?*' 

««  By  the  same  tokn,  I  lobbed  die  eiw 
chaid  three  times — idiat  of  diat  ? — It  was 
the  dd  Abbot's  lesidenoe  when  there  was 
plague  or  sickness  at  Abingdon.'* 

'^  Ajy'*  said  the  host,  «« but  diat  has 
been  long  over ;  and  Anthony  Foster  hath 
a  right  in  it,  and  Eves  there  by  some  grant 
from  a  great  courder,  who  had  the  diurcfa- 
lands  fkom  the  crown ;  end  there  he  dwdb, 
and  has  as  Httle  to  do  widi  any  |Mwr  wigbt 
in  Gmnnor,  as  if  he  weve  hfaiMdf  a  bcltsd 
knight" 

''  Nay,**  said  the  knercer,  '^  it  is  not 
Altogether  pride  in  Tony  neitbqr  tbew  is 
a  nur  lady  in  the  case,  and  Tony  will 
scarce  let  Uie  light  of  daj  look  on  her  ?  " 

^*  How,"  said  Tressihan,  who  now  for 
the  first  time  interfered  in  their  conversa- 
tion, "did  ye  not  say  this  Foster  was 
married,  and  to  a  precisian  ?  ** 

^  Married  he  was,  and  to  as  bitter  a 
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piuiiiin  as  ctfor  eal  flesh  in  Lent ;  lad  a 
caUand-dog  lifb  aheled  with  Tony,  as  men 
nid.  But  she  i«  deacU  rest  be  with  her, 
and  Tony  bath  but  a  dip  of  a  daughter ; 
to  it  is  ^ou^t  he  means  to  wed  this 
stnmger,  that  men  keep  such  a  coil  about.** 
'  ^*  And  why  so  ? — I  mean,  why  do  they 
keep  a  cofl  about  her  ?  **  said  Tressilian. 
•  ^  Why,  I  wot  not,*'  answered  the  host, 
^  cMcq>t  that  men  say  she  is  as  beautiftil 
M  an  ngel,  and  no  one  knows  whence  she 
oomes,  and  erery  one  wishes  to  know  why 
die  is  kqpt  so  dosdy  mewed  up.  For  my 
part,  I  nerer  saw  her-.you  have,  I  think, 
piaster  Goldthrtid?** 

"  That  I  hare,  old  boy,"  said  the  mer- 
cer. ^^  Look  you,  I  was  riding  hither  from 
Abingdon — ^I  passed  under  die  east  orid 
window  of  die  old  mandon,  where  all  the 
nU  sainta  and  histories  and  such  like  are 
painted — ^It  was  not  die  common  path  I 
look,  but  one  dirou^  the  park ;  nr  the 
postern-door  was  upon  the  latch,  and  I 
ttoug^  I  noigfat  take  the  piirikge  of  an 
old  comrade  to  ride  across  through  the  trees, 
bodi  for  shading,  as  the  day  was  somewhat 
hot,  and  for  avoiding  of  dust,  because  I 
had  on  my  peach-coloured  doublet,  pinked 
out  widi  doth  of  gdd.^ 

^*  Which  garment,**  sdd  Michad  Lam- 
Ixwme,  ^*  thou  would*st  willingly  make 
twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  dame.  Ah  ! 
irillain,  thou  wih  never  leave  diy  old 
trfcks." 

^  Not  BO — not  so,**  said  the  mercer, 
with  a  snudEing  laugh ;  *^  not  dtogether 
so-4>ut  curiosity,  thou  knowest,  and  a 
atidn  of  compasdon  withal, — for  die  poor 
Touitt  lady  sees  nothing  from  mom  to  even 
oot  Tony  Foster,  with  his  scowling  black 
bfows,  ms  bull's  head,    and  his  bandy 

**  And  diou  would*st  wiffinply  shew  her 
a  ^per  body,  in  a  silken  jerkin — a  limb 
Bke  a  diorUle^ed  hen*s,  in  a  cordovan 
hoot,  and  a  round,  simpering,  what  d*ye 
Isdc,  sort  of  a  countenance,  set  off  widi  a 
▼dvet  bonnet,  a  Torkev  feadier,  and  a 
gilded  brooch.  Ah!  jolly  mero^,  they 
who  have  good  wares  are  fond  to  shew 
them. — Oue,  gentles,  let  not  the  cup 
5"nd— here's  to  long  ^urs,  short  boots, 
fan  bonnets,  and  empty  skulls  ! " 

"  Nay,  now,  vou  are  jealous  of  me, 
Mftc,*'  nid  Golddired ;  "  and  yet  my 
™ck  was  but  iHiatmig^t  have  happened  to 
wwe,  or  any  man.** 

**  Marry  oonfbond  thine  impudence,** 
'^^o*^  Lamboume ;  *^  thou  wonld*st  not 
compare  thy  padding  fiu»,  and  sarsenet 
■■'"«»»  to  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier !  " 
^  I'  ^(^7)  my  good  mi^''  said  Tressilian, 

let  me  beseech  you  will  not  interrupt  the 
Wsptcitixea;  mediinks  he  teDs  his  tale 
M  weU,  I  could  hearken  to  him  till  mid- 
nighL" 

**  It's  mere  of  your  favour  than  of  my 


desert,*!  answered  Master  Ooldthred  i 
^^  but  smce  I  give  you  pleasure^  worthy 
Haater  Tressiliaa,  I  shall  proceed,  maugre 
all  the  jibes  and  quips  of  this  valiant  mU 
^er,  who,  peradventure,  hath  had  more 
cufils  than  crowns  in  the  Low  Countries.— r 
^nd  so,  sir,  as  I  passed  under  the  great 
painted  window,  leaving  my  rein  loose  tm 
my  ambling  palfrey's^  nedc,  parUy  for 
mine  ease  and  pardy  that  I  might  have  the 
moN^  leisure  to  peer  about,  I  hears  me  the 
latdce  open ;  and  never  credit  me,  sir,  if 
there  did  not  stand  there  the  person  of  as 
fair  a  woman  as  ever  crossed  mine  eyeS| 
and  X  think  1  have  looked  on  as  many 
pretty  wenches,  and  with  as  much  judg* 
ment,  as  other  folks.*' 

'^  May  I  ask  her  appearance,  sir  ?'*  said 
Tressilian. 

"  O  dr,"  rallied  Master  Gdddired,  "  J 
promise  you,  die  was  in  gentlewoman*« 
attire — a  very  quaint  and  pleasing  dress, 
that  might  have  served  the  Queen  herself: 
for  she  had  a  forqiart  with  body  ana 
sleeves,  of  ginger-odoured  satin,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  must  have  cost  by  the 
yard  some  uurty  shillings,  lined  with  mur- 
rey taffeta,  and  laid  down  and  guarded 
with  two  broad  laces  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  her  hat,  sir,  wsa  truly  die  best-fa* 
shinned  thing  that  I  have  seen  in  these 
parts,  being  of  tawney  taffeta,  embroidered 
with  scorpions  of  Venice  gold,  and  having 
a  border  garnished  with  gold  fringe ; — I 
promise  you,  sir,  an  absdute  and  all  sur- 
passing  device.  Touching  her  skurts,  they 
were  in  die  old  pass-devant  fashion." 

^^  I  did  not  ask  you  of  her  attire,  sir,** 
said  Tressilian,  who  had  shewn  some  im* 
padence  during  this  conversation,  ^^  but  of 
her  oomplexiw— die  colour  of  her  hair, 
her  features.'* 

"  Toudiing  her  complexion,**  an8wcre4 
the  mercer,  ^^  I  am  not  so  special  certain ; 
but  I  marked  that  her  fan  had  an  ivory 
handle,  curioudy  inlaid ; — and  then  again, 
as  to  the  colour  of  her  hdr,  why,  I  can 
warrant,  be  its  hue  what  it  mig^t,  diat  she 
wore  above  it  a  net  of  green  dik,  pared 
twisted  widi  gold." 

*^  A  most  mercer-like  memory,**  said 
Lamjxrame ;  '^  die  gendeman  asks  him  of 
the  Udy's  beauty,  and  he  talks  of  her  fiQ^ 
dodiea!" 

^'  I  tdl  thee,"  said  the  mercer,  some- 
what disconcerted,  ^^  I  had  Utde  tune  to 
look  at  her ;  for  just  as  I  was  about  to  give 
her  the  good  time  of  day,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose had  puckered  my  features  wim  'a 
smfle'* 

««  Like  diose  of  a  jackanape,  sunpering 
at  a  diesnut,"  sdd  Michad  Lamboume. 

^^ — ^Upstarted  of  a  sudden,**  oontinned 
Ooldthred,  without  heeding  the  interrup- 
tion, ««  Tony  Foster  himself,  with  a  cud^d 
in  his  hand"  — 

««  And  broke  diy  head  across,  I  hope, 
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for  thine  impertinttice,^  Mdd  hit  enter- 
tuner. 

««  That  were  more  ettOy  Mdd  tlian 
done,**  answered  Goldtfared  indignanUjr 
*^  no,  no — there  was  no  breaking  of  heads 
— it*8  true,  he  advanced  his  cudgel,  and 
epoke  of  laying  on,  and  asked  whv  I  did 
not  keep  the  public  road,  and  such  like  ; 
and  I  would  have  knocked  him  over  the 
pate  handsomelj  for  his  pains,  only  for  the 
tady*s  presence,  who  mi^t  have  swooned, 
for  what  I  know." 

*^  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  foint-spirited 
slave !  '*  said  Lamboume ;  ^'  what  adven- 
turous kni^t  ever  thought  of  the  lady's 
terror,  when  he  went  to  thwack  giant,  dra- 
gon, or  ma^dan,  in  her  presence,  and  for 
her  deliverance  ?  But  why  talk  to  thee  of 
dragons,  who  would  be  dnven  back  by  a 
dragon-fly.  There  thou  hast  missed  the 
tarcst  opportunity  I " 

^  Take  it  thysdf,  then,  bully  Mike," 
answered  Goldthred — ^'  Yonder  is  the  en- 
chanted manor,  and  the  dragon  and  the 
lady  all  at  thy  service,  if  thou  darest  ven- 
ture on  them.** 

"  Why,  so  I  would  for  a  quartern  of 
sack,**  said  the  soldier—.'*  Or  sUy — I  am 
fouUv  out  of  line&— wilt  thou  bet  a  piece 
ctf  Hdlands  against  these  five  angels,  that 
I  go  not  vp  to  the  Hall  to-morrow,  and 
force  Tony  Foster  to  introduce  me  to  his 
^  guest  ?  ** 

*^  I  accept  your  wager,*'  said  the  mer- 
ger ;  **  and  I  think,  though  thou  hadst 
even  the  impudence  of  the  devil,  I  shall 
^ain  on  thee  this  bout  Our  landlord  here 
shall  hold  stakes,  and  I  will  stake  down 
;pdd  tUl  I  send  thee  linen.*' 

We  have  given  this  passage,  as  af- 
fording the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  lady  s  imprison- 
ment, but  still  more,  liecause  of  its 
liveliness,  as  a  specimen  of  our  au- 
thor's representations  of  the  fami- 
liar life  of  the  period.  Mike  Lam- 
bourne,  who  takes  so  principal  a  share 
in  the  above  dialogue,  is  an  admirap- 
blv  delineated  bullv  and  bravo, — 
'  whose  military  habits  have  engen- 
dered a  reckless  courage,  to  give 
deadly  effect  to  the  vile  and  merce- 
nary dispositions  of  the  natural 
scoundrel.  All  that  relates  to  this 
man  in  the  romance  is  done  in  our 
author's  best  manner. 
Tressilian,  a  gentleman,  formerly  the 
suitor  of  the  unfortunate  Countess  of 
Leicester,  destined  for  her  by  her  fa- 
ther, and  accepted  bv  the  lady  her- 
self, but  forsaken  by  her  for  the  sake 
of  Leicester,  is  brought  into  company 
with  Mike  Lamboume,  and  accom- 
panies him,  when  the  latter  sets  out 


to  adventure  a  visit  to  Cumnbr-FIace* 
AmyRobsart  had  secretly  left  her 
father's  house,  and  her  marriage  with 
Leicester  was  unknown  to  all  het 
friends,  as  wcJl  as  her  place  of  con- 
cealment Their  supposition  was, 
that  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Var* 
ney's  arts  of  seduction  ;---no  one  sup- 
posing her  the  wife  <tf  Leicester,  then 
closely  engagedin  paying  gaUant  court 
to  Elizabeth,  and  spoken  of  openly  in 
the  nation,  as  not  unlikely  to  receive 
the  hand  of  the  mtfiden  queen. 

Vamey  is  the  evil  genius  of  the 
story.  He  is  a  personification  of  the 
worst  Qualities  of  Leicester's  charac- 
ter, as  history  records  them,  of  which 
our  author  has,  with  ffreat  skill,  con* 
structed  a  separate  individual,  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  the  hero  of  his 
work  in  a  situation  to  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader.  The  crimes  that 
resulted  from  Leicester's  fickleness, 
falsehood,  and  greediness,  are  thus, 
in  the  romance,  traced  to  Vamey's 
evil  counsels,  against  which  Leices- 
ter's amiable  resolutions  struggle  in 
vain. — Vamey's  motive  is  a  mixed 
one,  composed  of  the  hatred  which 
the  disappointment  of  a  licentious 
passion  has  engendered,  and  the  mer- 
cenary feeling  which  led  him  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  Leicester's  favour 
with  Elizabeth. 

TressUian,  by  accompanying  Mike 
Lamboume  to  old  Anthony  Foster's 
ahode,  gains  a  sight  of  Amy  Rob- 
sart ;  and,  ignorant  of  her  situation 
as  Countess  of  Leicester,  coigurea 
her  to  retum  to  her  father's  houae. 
The  lady,  stung  by  pride^  in  conse- 
quence of  being  unable  to  explain  the 
secret  in  which  she  exultecU- vexed 
and  ashamed  to  see  her  old  and  ill- 
used  lover,  and  grieved  to  hear  of 
her  father's  illness,  treats  Tressilian 
with  severity;  and  he  appears  to 
have  gained  nothing  by  his  interview, 
but  a  knowledge  oi  her  abode. 

Amy  Robsart  is  introduced  to 
us,  taking  a  girlish  delight  in  the 
new  and  superb  fitting-up  of  fi>ur 
apartments,  in  which  her  lord  was 
aoout  to  pay  her  one  of  his  few  and 
stolen  visits.  In  her  seclusion  he 
had  ordered  her  to  be  surrounded 
with  the  most  costly  magnificence. 

The  sleeping  dumber  belonging  to  dus 
splendid  suite  of  apartments,  was  decorated 
in  a  taste  less  showy,  but  not  less  rich,  than 
had  been  dfc^playcd  in   the  others.    Two 
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lOveikDipt,  fed  with  peifii)B6d  qO,  aiffiiaed 
•t  oooe  a  deliciout  odour  and  a  trembling 
iwUi^it-fleemiiig  shimmer  diroogh  the^ 
quiek  apartment  It  was  caipeCed  so  thick, 
tfiat  the  heaviest  stra  eould  not  have  been 
heard,  and  the  bed,  ridily  heaped  with 
down,  was  spread  with  an  ample  coreilet 
of  ttik  and  ^;oId ;  ftom  under  which  peeped 
forth  cambric  sheets,  and  bUmkets  as  white 
as  the  kmbs  which  yielded  the  fleece  that 
made  them.  The  curtains  were  of  blue 
▼dvet,  lined  with  crimson  silk,  deeply  fes- 
tooned with  gold,  and  embroidered  wiUi  the 
lores  of  Cu^d  and  Psyche.  On  the  toilet 
was  a  beautiful  Venetian  mirror,  in  a  frame 
of  stiver  fiUagree,  and  beside  it  stood  a  gold 
posset-dish  to  contain  the  nig^t-draught. 
A  peir  of  pistds  and  a  dagger,  mounted 
^with  gold,  were  displayed  near  die  head  of 
the  bed,  being  ^  arms  fbr  the  night, 
.which  were  presented  to  honoured  guests, 
rather,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  the  way  of 
ceremony,  than  from  any  apprehension  of 
danger.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
what  was  more  to  die  credit  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  that  in  a  small  recess,  illumi- 
aated  by  a  taper,  were  di^osed  two  has- 
socks of  Telvet  and  gdd,  corresponding 
with  the  bed  fumitnre,  b^ote  a  desk  <x 
earred  ebony.  This  recess  had  formerly 
•been  the  private  oratory  of  iSbt  Abbot,  but 
•the  cmafix  was  removed,  and  instead, 
there  were^aced  on  the  de^  two  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  ridilv  bound,,  and  em- 
bossed with  silver.  With  this  enviable 
sleeping  apartment,  which  was  so  ikr  re- 
moved from  every  sound  save  that  of  the 
wind  sig^nng  among  the  oaks  of  the  park, 
diat  Morpbeus  mi^t  have  coveted  it  fbr 
his  own  proper  repose,  corresponded  two 
^wardrobes,  or  dressina-rooms  as  they  are 
now  termed,  suitably  nmnshed,  and  in  a 
style  of  die  same  magnificence  which  we 
have  already  described.  It  ou^t  to  be 
added,  that  a  part  of  the  building  in  the 
•adjoining  wing  was  occupied  by  the  kitdien 
end  its  offices,  and  served  to  accommodate 
the  personal  attendants  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  nobleman,  for  whose  use  these 
magnincent  preparatknis  had  been  made. 

Leicester's  yisit  to  his  wife;  the 
progress  of  the  conspiracy  against 
ner,  between  Vamey  and  Foster;  and 
the  admission  of  Mike  Lamboiune 
into  the  hateful  compact, — are  traced 
\ij  the  author^  so  as  to  keep  the 
reader's  anxiety  perpetually  on  the 
increase.  Tressilian,  m  hi  s  efforts  to 
have  justice  done  to  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  and  one  whom  ne  has 
never  ceased  to  regard  with  the  ten- 
derest  and  purest  love,  leads  the 
course  of  the  romance  amongst  new 
and  most  interesting  characters.  We 
-^n  thus  introduced  into  Lord  Sut- 


sex's  mansion  at  Say's  Couit,  where 
that  nobleman  lies  dangerously  ill,  in 
consequence  of  a  ik>ison  administered 
to  him  by  an  alcnemist  and  potion- 
brewer,  the  creature  of  Vamey, 
whom  he  employs  to  destroy  his  own 
and  his  master's  enemies,  and  aJso  to 
hold  Leicester  himself  in  subjugation 
to  the  designs  of  his  tempter,  by  ap« 
peals  to  his  horoscope,  and  makmg 
It  a  witness  to  the  propriety  of  the 
conduct,  into  which  the  pusillani- 
mous victim  was  to  be  betrayed.  The 
whole  apoaratus  and  jargon  of  al- 
chemv  ana  astrology  are  displayed ; 
and  their  strength  on  one  side  is  met 
by  the  counteraction  of  specific  drugs, 
formed  of  rare  and  costly  ingredients, 
sought  for  mysteriously  amongst  hid- 
den Jew  venders, — p^e  and  trem- 
bling old  men,  shaking  under  the 
weight  of  nature's  mightiest  secrets* 
— Our  author  has  made  as  much, 
and  as  good,  use  of  these  cabala  of 
the  particular  period,  as  he  did,  in  a 
former  novel,  of  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  part  of  the  population.  Such 
things  constitute  his  bye-pUty, — and 
It  is  always  excellent. 

In  Sussex's  mansion  we  find  young 
Ilaleigh — already  looking  upwards, 
like  a  young  eagle  from  the  eirie*- 
daUifing  with  ike  wind,  andfixing^  the 
juni  His  first  adventure  with  Queen 
£lizabeth  is  admirably  got  up  ;  we 
live  the  scene,  amongst  the  high  fore- 
heads, nifis,  and  stateliness  of  the 
Elizabethan  court  The  description 
of  the  meeting,  and  forced  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  great  rivals — 
Sussex  and  Leicester— m  the  royal 
presence  chamber, — and  much  more 
of  sunilar  description  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes,  stand  perfectiy  alone, 
and  unequalled  in  our  literature, — as 
specimens  of  a  style  which  belongs  only 
to  our  author,  ^kl  of  a  mode  of  com- 
position which  is  altogether  of  his 
founding,  and  suflScient  of  itself  to 
ensure  him  immortality.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  dialogue  preceding  this 
scene, — ^it  being  too  long  for  us  to 
think  of  extracting  it. 

*'  I  am  ordered  to  attmd  court  to-mor- 
jow,**  said  Leieester,  speaking  to  Vamey, 
'^  to  meet,  as  they  sunnise,  my  Lord  of 
Sussex.  The  Queen  intends  to  take  up 
matters  betwixt  us.  This  comes  of  her 
visit  to  Say's  Court,  of  which  you  must 
needs  speak  so  lightly!** 

«« I  maintain  it  was  nothing,"  Mid  Var- 
ney;  ^^  nay,  I  know  ttom  a  sure  inisUi-' 
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fsneer,  idio  wm  iiiMi  fsr««hot  of  amch 
Ihttt  was  wid,  that  Siiiiez  has  kst  rather 
than  gained  hy  that  visit.  The  Qneeii 
said,  when  she  stepped  into  the  boat,  that 
Say^s  Onirt  looked  like  a  guard*house,  and 
smelt  like  an  hospitaL  '  Like  a  cook*s 
shop  in  Ram*8  ^ey  rather,*  said  the 
Countess  of  Jutland,  who  is  ever  your 
lord8hip*8  good  friend.  And  then  my  Lord 
of  Lmc<^  must  needs  put  in  his  holy  oar, 
teid  say,  that  my  Lord  of  Sussex  must  be 
excused  ibr  his  rode  and  dd-world  house- 
keeping, smce  he  had  as  yet  no  wife.** 

«^  And  what  said  the  Queen  ?**  said  I^ 
csater,  hastUy. 

^'  She  took  him  up  roundly,**  said  Var* 
ney,  ^'  and  asked  what  my  Xxird  Sussex 
had  to  do  with  a  wife,  or  my  Lord  Bishop 
to  speak  on  such  a  subject  If  marriage  is 
nennitted,  she  said,  I  no  v^ere  read  that  it 
is  enjcnned.*' 

^*  She  likes  not  marriages,  or  sMech  of 
tevriage,  among  dntrchmen,"  said  Ld- 
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**  Not  among  toaitters  neither,**  said 
Vazncy;  but,  observing  diat  Leicester 
dianged  ooontciiance,  he  instandy  added, 
4hat  aU  the  ladies  who  were  present  had 
joined  in  ridiculing  Lord  Sussex's  house- 
keeping, and  in  contrasting  it  wiA  the  re- 
ception her  Grace  would  have  assuredly  re- 
ceived at  mv  Lord  of  Leicester's. 

"  You  have  gathered  much  tidings,'* 
said  Leicester,  ^  but  you  have  forgotten  or 
oniitted  the  most  important  of  idL  She 
hath  added  another  to  those  dangling  sa^- 
IfttS,  whotn  it  Is  her  pleasure  to  keep  re- 
Tdlving  around  her." 

^'  Yowr  lordship  meaneth  that  Raleigh, 
the  Devonshire  youth,"  said  Vamev,  *•*'  the 
Knight  of  the  Gbak,  as  they  call  him  at 
the  court?" 

^'  He  may  be  fiaiight  of  the  Oarter  one 
day,  for  aught  I  know,"  said  Leicester, 
*'  for  he  advances  rapidly — She  hath  cap*d 
verses  with  him,  and  such  fooleries.  I 
would  ^adly  abandon,  of  my  own  free 
will,  the  part  I  have  in  her  fickle  fiivour, 
but  I  will  not  be  elbowed  out  of  it  by  the 
down  Sossex,  or  this  new  upstart.  I  hear 
Tressilian  is  with  Suttex  ako,  and  hig^  in 
his  &voar-^I  would  spare  him  for  consi- 
derations, but  he  will  thrust  himself  on  hk 
&te — Sussex,  too,  is  almost  as  well  as  ever 
in  his  health." 

"  My  lord,"  repUed  Vamey,  «'  there 
will  be  rubs  in  the  smoothest  road,  spe- 
cially when  it  leads  up  hilL  Sussex's  ill- 
ness was  to  ns  a  god^dhd,  from  which  I 
hoped  mnch.  He  has  recovered  indeed, 
but  he  is  net  nowmofe  fonnidable  than  ere 
he  ftQ  ill,  when  he  rtoeived  mote  than  one 
fofl  in  wrestling  with  your  lordship.  Let 
not  your  heart  fiul  ydu,  my  lord,  and  idl 
shall  beweH" 

«  My  heart  never  ihaed  me,  Sir,"  re- 
plied Leiosstvr. 


'«No,my]ofd,'' tsidTaney;  <«  tetH 
has  betrayed  yott  right  often.  Be  UmI 
would  dimb  a  tree,  my  lord,  must  graap  hf 
the  branches,  not  by  the  blossom." 

«« Wen,  wdl,  wdl!"  satdLekx8Ccr,fan« 
patiently ;  ^*  I  understand  thy  meaniiw-^ 
My  heart  shall  nether  firil  me  nor  semoe 
me.  Have  my  retinue  in  order — see  that 
their  array  be  so  splendid  as  to  put  dmm 
not  only  the  rude  eompanions  of  Ratdiflb, 
but  the  retainers  of  every  other  nobleoosn 
and  courtier.  Let  them  be  wdl  anned 
withal,  but  without  any  outward  di^day  of 
thdr  weapons,  wearing  them  as  if  more  Ibr 
fashion's  sake  than  ibr  use.  Do  thou  tliy- 
sdf  keep  close  to  me,  I  may  have  boaineM 
for  you.^' 

The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  rirals^  in  the  royal  presence,  was 
supposed  to  be  fayourable  to  Lei- 
cester. 

The  whole  court  ocmsidered  ilie  iaaoe  at 
this  dajr's  audience,  expected  with  so  muck 
doubt  and  anxiety,  as  adeddve  triumpli  <m 
die  part  of  Leicester,  and  felt  assured  tint 
die  orb  of  his  rival  satellite,  if  not  altoi. 
gether  obscuied  by  his  lustre,  must  revohe 
hereafter  in  a  dumner  and  more  distapt 
sphere.  So  thou^t  the  oourt  and  eomw 
tters,  from  high  to  low ;  and  they  acted  4i^ 
cordingly. 

On  the  odier  hand,  never  did  Leiceatet 
return  the  general  greeting  with  such  ready 
and  condescending  courtesy,  or  endeavour 
more  successfully  to  gather  (jn  the  words  of 
ope,  who  at  ihal  moment  stood  at  no  great 
distance  from  him)  **  gdden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  men." 

For  all  the  fiivourite  Barl  had  a  bow,  a 
smile  at  least,  and  often  a  kind  word.  Most 
of  these  were  addressed  to  courtiers,  whosa 
,  jiames  have  long  gone  down  the  tide  of  ob- 
livion ;  but  some,  to  such  as  sound  strangdhr 
in  our  ears,  when  connected  with  the  mdi- 
nary  matters  of  human  life,  above  wluoh 
die  gratitude  of  posterity  has  long  elevated 
them.  A  fow  of  Ldoester's  interiocutoiy 
sentences  ran  as  fbUows : 

^'  Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how  does 
your  wife  and  foir  daughter  ?  Why  come 
they  not  to  oourt  ? — ^Adams,  your  suit  is 
nai^t — the  Queen  will  grant  ne  more 
monopolies— but  I  may  serve  you  in  ano- 
ther matter. — My  good  Alderman  Aylford, 
the  suit  of  the  City,  affecting  Queeohithe, 
shall  be  forwarded  as  far  as  my  poor  inter- 
est can  serve. — Master  Edmund  Spencer, 
touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would  will- 
ingly ud  vou,  from  my  love  to  thcMuses; 
but  thou  hast  nettled  the  Lord  Treamrer." 

"  My  lord,'*  said  the  poet,  «  were  I 
permitted  to  explain." 

*•*  Come  to  my  lodging,  ^^dmimd,"  an- 
swered the  JBarl — ^*-  not  to-moiTOw,  or  nest 
day,  but  aooouA-Hay  Will  Sbakeapcaie.^ 
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VtiSip  M»ef ,  lo^^e-poK^tt— lie  oamioC 
diK/jp  viibovt  diy  Vcniis  aid  Adonis  under 
Us  ySkm  !  We  will  hare  thee  hanged  for 
tbe  Teriett  wnaid  in  Europe.  HeanE  Aee, 
mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  tli  j  matter 
of  tiie  patent,  and  of  ttie  bears.** 

The  phffer  bowed,  and  die  Eari  nodded 
nd  paned  on  ^00  Mot  age  would  have  told 
the  tale— in  oofs,  periiape,  we  migfat  saj 
theimmoital  had  done  homage  to  the  mor- 
taL  The  next  idiom  the  fayourite  accost- 
ed, was.one  of  bis  own  sealous  dependants. 

The  descriptions  of  the  entertain- 
ments giVen  by  Leicester  to  his  soye- 
mgO/at  Kenii  worthy  many  will  regard 
as  the  moat  interesting  part  of  the 
norel :  we  can  only  refer  to  them  as 
knbued  with  life  and  vigour — bemg 
mnch  limited  in  our  space  for  ex- 
tracts.—Here  die  unfortunate  Amy 
Robsart,  driven,  by  the  evidently 
fatal  designs  of  her  keepers,  to  flight 
from  Cumnor  place,  arrives,  after  a 
series  of  most  interesting  adventures, 
unknown  to  her  husband,  at  the  in« 
slant  he  is  entertaining  bis  royal  mis- 
tress. A  string  of  accidents  and  em- 
barrassments ensue,  all  calculated  to 
increase  the  peril  and  misery  of  the 
doomed  victim.  Restrained  by  her  love 
fer  Leicester,  and  dread  of  disobey- 
ing him,  from  maldng  an  open  appeal 
to  the  Queen,  she  encounters  her 
Majesty  alone,  by  hazard,  in  a  grotto 
of  the  ffrounds :  the  suspicions  of 
Elizabem  are  excited, — and  a  public 
examination  takes  place — the  result 
of  which  is,  that  the  detested  Vamey 
chums  his  master's  Countess,  as  ma 
•wn  w^ ;  in  which  piece  of  effron- 
tery the  sordid  irresolution  of  Leices- 
ter sustains  him.  The  victim  is  con- 
ngned  to  her  assassin  as  insane,  and 
is  forcibly  consigned  back  to  Cumnor 
place,  where  death  awaits  her. 

Soon  after  her  departure,  accident 
discovers  the  trutiito  Elizabeth — dis- 
coTers  how  she  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  Leicester,  and  how  her  woman's 
feelings,  as  well  as  her  royal  pride, 
bave  been  trifled  with  and  abused. 
The  scene  of  resentment  and  exposure 
that  follows,  though  long,  we  must 
give  in  our  pages,  as  an  imperishable 
record  of  our  author's  powers. 

Meantime  TressOian  tcairersed  the  fiill 
l«gth/if  the  great  haU,  in  which  the  as- 
*0Dished  ooortieri  ibrmed  varioos  groupes, 
ud  were  w1nq(»eting  mysterkmaly  together, 
viiile  ifl  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door, 
«l«chlidlk«m  dM  sppei  end  of  the  h«M 


into  the  Queen*!  wMKbawfaig  spnt&ieBL 
Ratei^  pointed  to  the  dnsr  TrmwiliBn 
loiodced,  and  was  inttaatiy  admitted. 
Many  a  neck  was  stretdied  to  gain  a  riew 
into  the  interior  of  Ak  apartment^  but  ti» 
tapestry,  wfaidi  corered  the  door  on  the  in- 
side, was  dropped  too  aoddenly  to  admit 
the  slightest  gratification  of  cniioflity. 

Upon  oBtranoe,  Tresailian  found  hfansci^ 
not  without  a  strong  palpitation  of  heart,- 
in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  - 
walking  to  and  fro  in  a  violent  agitation, 
which  she  seemed  to  soom  tooonceid,  whBo 
two  or  diree  of  her  most  sage  and  confi- 
dential counadlon  exdianged  anxious  looks 
with  eaoh  other,  but  seemed  to  delay  spei^ 
ing  dU  her  wrath  had  abated.  B^bre  dio 
empty  chair  of  state  in  which  she  had  beat 
seized,  and  which  was  half  pushed  asid* 
by  the  violence  with  which  she  had  startei 
from  it,  knelt  Leicester,  his  arms  oressed, 
and  his  brows  bent  on  die  ground,  still  tiad 
motionless  as  the  effigies  upon  a  sepnldoa* 
Beside  him  stood  me  hotd  Shrewsbury, 
dien  Earl  Marshal  of  Enghmd,  beldiBg 
his  baton  of  office— the  JE^Ps  sword  wat 
unbudded,  and  lay  before  him  on  die  fiooR. 

^'Ho,shr!**  said  the  Queen^  oomn^ 
doae  up  to  TressiUan,  and  stamping  on  die 
floor  widi  the  aodoa  and  manner  m  Heniy 
himself;  ^'  yon  knew  of  diis  foir  work-^ 
you  are  an  itcoompHce  in  thb  deoepdon 
which  has  beep  practised  on  us-— ^o«  nava 
been  a  main  cause  of  our  doing  injustiee  f 
TressiHan  dro|^ped  on  his  knee  bcfoee  thtt 
Queen,  his  good  sense  ehewing  him  die 
risk  of  attempdng  any  defence  at  that  too* 
ment  of  irritation.  '^  Art  dumb,  sirrah!  ** 
she  continued ;  ^^  diou  know*st  of  this  s^ 
ftir— dost  thou  not  ?** 

*'  Not,  gracious  Madam,  that  d^  pooc 
lady  was  Countess  of  Leicester.** 

**'  Nor  shall  any  one  know  her  far  such," 
said  EHzabedi.  ^  Death  oT  my  Hfol 
Countess  of  Leicester ! — I  say  Dame  Amy 
Dudley — snd  well  if  she  have*not  cause  t» 
write  herself  widow  of  the  traitor  Robert 
Dudley." 

«^  Madam,"  said  Leicester, '« do  widi  me 
what  it  may  be  your  will  to  do — ^but  work 
no  injury  on  this  gentleman — he  hadi  in  no 
way  deserved  it." 

^'  And  will  he  be  the  better  for  thy  inters 
cession,"  said  the  Queen,  leaving  Tressi- 
Kan,  who  slowly  arose,  and  rushing  to 
Leicester,  who  continued  kneeling, — ^^  the 
better  for  diy  intercession,  thou  doubly 
folse — thou  doubly  forsworn  ? — of  thy  in* 
tercesskin,  whose  villainy  hath  made  me 
ridiculous  to  my  subjects,  and  odious  to 
myself?  I  could  tear  out  mine  own  eyes 
for  dieir  blindness!" 

Burleigh  here  ventured  to  interpose. 

««  Macbun,"  he  said,  «'  remember  diat 
you  are  a  Queen— X^ueen  of  England^ 
mother  of  your  people  Give  not  way  to 
this  wild  storm  <^  pa«bion«" 
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.  £Embetfa^iiiBfid)mmd«o  hfan,  while  a 
tmx  acuially  twinkled  in  her  proud  and  an- 
gry eye.  ''  Budeidi,*'  the  laid^  '« thoa 
art  a  HtatfKnan — urau  doeet  not,  thou 
ean^  not,  comprehend  half  the  moto — 
half  the  misery,  that  man  has  poured  on  me.*' 
.  With  the  utmoat  caution — ivitfa  the  deep- 
est reverence,  Burleifj^  took  her  hand  at 
the  moment  he  law  her  heart  was  at  the 
fullest,  and  led  her  aside  to  an  orid  win- 
dow, apart  from  the  others. 

''  Madam,"  he  said,  «'  I  am  a  states- 
van,  but  I  am  also  a  man — a  man  already 
grown  old  in  your  councils,  who  have  not 
and  cannot  have  a  wish  on  earth  but  your 
gkiry  and  happiness  I  pray  you  to  be 
composed." 

^'  Ah,  Burleigh,"  said  Elizabeth, ''  thou 
^ttle  knowest" — here  her  tears  fell  over 
her  cheeks  in  despite  of  her. 

^«  I  do — I  do  know,  my  honoured  Sove- 
reign. O  beware  that  you  lead  not  others 
to  guess  that  which  they  know  not ! " 

*'^  Ua ! "  said  Elizabeth,  pausing  as  if  a 
new  train  of  thought  had  suddenly  shot 
across  her  brain.  ^^  Burleigh,  thou  art 
right—thou  art  ri^t — any  thing  but  dis- 
grace— any  thing  but  a  oomession  of  weak- 
nesa  any  thing  rather  than  seem  the  cheat- 
ad— slighted—'Sdeath  1  to  think  on  it  is 
distraction  1 " 

^^  Be  but  yourself,  my  Queen,"  said 
Borleigh ;  ^^  and  soar  Ux  above  a  weakness 
which  no  Englishman  will  ever  believe  his 
Elizabeth  could  have  entertained,  unless 
the  violence  of  her  disappointment  carries 
»  sad  conviction  to  his  bosom." 

^  What  weakness,  my  lord?"  said  Eli- 
sabeth,  haughtily ;  ^^  would  you  too  insin- 
uate that  the  favour  in  which  I  held  yonder 
proud  traitor,  derived  its  source  from  ought " 
—But  here  she  could  no  longer  sustain  the 
pr€ud  tone  which  she  had  assumed,  and 
ligain  softened  as  she  said,  ^'  But  why 
should  I  strive  to  deceive  even  thee,  my 
good  and  wise  servant !  " 

Burlei^  stooped  to  kiss  her  hand  with 
affection,  and — ^rare  in  the  annals  of  courts 
— a.  tear  of  true  sympathy  dropped  from 
Ihe  eye  of  the  minister  on  the  hand  of  his 
^vereigp. 

It  is  probable  that  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  this  sjrmpathy,  aided*  Elizabeth 
va.  supporting  her  mortification,  and  sup- 
pressing her  extreme  resentment ;  but  sne 
was  still  more  moved  by  fear  that  her  pas- 
aion  would  l^av  to  the  public  the  a^^t 
and  the  disappomtment,  which,  alike  as  a 
woman  and  a  Queen,  she  was  so  anxious 
io  cooceaL  She  turned  from  Burleigh,  and 
sternly  paced  the  hall  till  her  features  had 
recovered  their  usiuil  dignity,  and  her  mien 
its  wonted  stateliness  of  regular  motion. 

*'*'  Our  Sovereign  is  her  noble  self  once 
more,"  whispered  Burleigh  to  Walsing- 
ham ;  '*  mark  what  she  do^  and  take  heed 
you  thwart  her  not." 


fiha  <faMi  apfwadwd  hmmm\  «ad  9M^ 
wkh  eahnnfia,  ^^  My  Lord  8kievabQiT» 
we  diaohaige  yoa  of  your  priaooer.-  My 
iiord  of  Leioeatcr,  rise  and  take  up  yoor 
swori—A  quarter  of  an  hour's  iwtrainf» 
under  .the  custody  of  our  Marshal,  my  lord, 
is,  we  think,  no  hi^  penance  for  montbs 
of  falsehood  practised  upon  us.  We  wHl 
now  hear  the  progress  of  this  affinr.** — She 
then  seated  hersdf  in  her  chair,  and  said, 
^^  You,  Tressilian,  stqi  forward,  and  a^ 
what  you  know." 

Tressilian  told  his  story  genenmaly,  aop- 
nrcssing  as  much  as  he  coidd  what  afiectsd 
Leicester,  and  saying  nothing  of  dicir  hav- 
ing twice  actually  fought  together.  It  is 
very  probable  that  in  doing  so,  he  did  die 
Earl  good  service;  for  hail  the  Queen  at 
that  instant  fband  any  thing  on  account  of 
which  she  could  vent  her  wrath  upon  hnn, 
without  laying  open  sentiments  of  wrfakh 
she  was  ashamed,  it  might  have  fored  hard 
with  him.  She  paused  when  Tressilian  had 
finished  bis  tale. 

«« We  win  take  that  Wayland,**  die 
said,  ^*'  ipto  our  own  service,  and  j^aoe  the 
boy  in  our  Secretary-office  fm  inatmctka, 
that  he  may  in  future  use  discredon  towaids 
letters.  For  you,  Tressilian,  you  did  wraog 
in  not  communicating  the  whole  tnufa  ta 
OS,  and  your  promise  not  to  do  ao  waa  both 
imprudent  and  undutiful.  Yet,  haTing 
given  your  word  to  this  unha^qpy  lady,  it 
was  the  part  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman  Hy 
keep  it ;  and  on  the  whole,  we  esteem  you 
for  the  character  you  have  sustained  in  this 
matter. — My  Lord  of  Leicester,  it  is  now 
your  turn  to  tell  us  the  truth,  an  exercise 
to  which  you  seem  of  late  to  have  been  too 
much  a  stranger." 

Acoordinffly,  she  extorted  by  ■occcasite 
questions,  me  whole  history  of  hn  first  a&> 
quaintance  with  Amy  Robeart — their  mar- 
riage— his  jealousy--the  causes  on  whidi 
it  was  founded,  and  many  partkulan  be- 
sides, licicester's  oonfessktn,  for  such  it 
might  be  called,  was  extorted  from  him 
piecemeal,  yet  was  upon  the  whole  accurate, 
excepting  that  he  totally  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  he  had,  by  implication,  or  other- 
wise, assented  to  Vamey's  designs  upon  the 
life  of  h»  Countess.  Yet  the  consciousness 
of  this  was  what  at  that  moment  lay  Dearest 
to  his  heart;  and  although  he  trusted  in 
great  measure  to  the  very  positive  coonter- 
orders  which  he  had  sent  by  LamboBme, 
it  waa  his  purpose  to  set  out  for  Gunmor- 
Place  in  person,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
dismissed  from  Uie  presence  of  the  Queen, 
who,  heconduded,  would  presently  leave 
Kenilworth. 

But  the  Earl  reckoned  without  his  host. 
It  is  true,  hk  nresence  and  his  ofwgnmni- 
cations  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  Ids  oooe 
partial  jnistrcas.  But,  barred  from  every 
other  and  more  direct  mode  of  leveQge,  the 
Queen  peioeivBd  that  she  gave  her  false 
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own  handi  with  the  hot  pinocm  with  wliidi 
be  tean  the  fleah  of  hit  capdve  enemy. 

At  length,  however,  the  haughty  lord, 
tike  a  deer  that  tuma  to  hay,  gave  intima- 
tion  that  his  patience  was  iafling.  ^*  Ma- 
dam,** he  sod,  *'*'  I  have  heen  much  to 
Mimf  more  than  eren  your  just  resent- 
ment has  expressed.  Yet,  Madam,  let  me 
mfi  that  my  gttUt,  If  it  he  unpardonable, 
vasnot  unprotoked;  and  that  if  beauty 
«id  ccndeacending  divinity  could  seduce  the 
Jbul  heart  of  a  human  bemg,  I  mi^  plead 
.both,  as  the  causes  of  my  concealing  this 
secret  from  your  M^esty.** 

The  Queen  was  so  much  struck  by  this 
■  rej^y,  which  Leicester  took  care  should  be 
Imm  by  no  one  hut  henelf,  that  she  was 
fcr  the  moment  silenced,  and  the  Earl  had 
die  temerity  to  pursue  his  advsntage. 
^  Your  Grace,  who  has  pardoned'so  much, 
will  excuse  my  throwing  myself  on  your 
royal  mercy  for  those  expressions,  which 
were  yester  morning  accounted  but  a  light 


The  Queen  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  while 
die  repliod,  *^  Now,  by  heaven,  my<  laid, 
thy  effrouiery  passes  the  bounds  of  belief, 
SB  well  as  patience ! '  But  it  diall  avail  thee 
nothing.— What,  ho  !  my  lords,  come  all 
and  hoff  die  news— My  Lord  of  Leicester's 
stolen  marria^  has  cost  me  a  husband,  and 
Endand  a  Kmg.-  Uis  Lordship  is  patri- 
araal  in  his  tastes — one  wife  at  a  time  was 
insufficient,  and  he  designed  us  the  honour, 
of  his  left  hand.  No%r,  is  not  diis  too  in- 
solent,— that  I  could  not  grace  him  widi  a 
lew  marks  of  court-fiivour,  but  he  must 
mesnme  to  think  my  hand  snd  crown  at 
his  disposal  ? — ^You,  liowever,  think  better 
of  me ;  and  I  can  pttv*  this  ambitious  man, 
as  I  could  a  child,  whose  bubble  of  soap 
has  burst  between  his  hands.  We  go  to 
the  presence-chamber — My  Lord  of  Lei- 
cester, we  conunand  your  dose  aflendance 
onus.** 

All  was  eager  expectation  in  the  hall, 
and  what  was  the  universal  astonishment, 
when  the  Queen  said  to  those  next  her, 
^  The  revels  of  Kenflworth  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, my  lords  and  ladies — ^we  are  to 
solemnize  the  noble  owner's  nuuriage.** 

There  was  sn  universal  expression  of 
surprise.- 

^^  It  is  true,  on  our  royal  word,*'  said 
die  Queen ;  ^*  he  hath  kept  this  a  secret 
even  from  us,  that  he  might  surprise  us 
with  it  at  this  very  place  and  time.  I  see 
vou  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  the 
nappy  bride^ — It  is  Amy  Robsart,  the 
same  who,  to  make  up  the  May-game  yes- 
terday, figured  in  the  pageant  as  the  wife 
of  his  servant  Vamey." 
"^  For  Ood's  sake.  Madam,"  said  die 


hnmslity,  yexadcn^  and  shim 
tflbance,  and  speaking  an  low  as^  bcthcnrd 
by  BO  one  else,  ^«  tako  my  head,  m  yom 
threatened  in  your  anger,    and  qiare  mo 
these  taunts  !    Urge  not  a  fidling  man 
tread  not  on  a  crushed  worm.'* 

''^  A  worm,  my  Lord  ?"  said  the  Queen, 
In  the  same  tone ;  '^  nay,  a  snake  is  the 
nobler  reptile,  and  the  more  exact  sunili- 
tude— the  ftozen  snake  you  wot  o^  whidt 
was  wanned  in  a  certain  bosom  **.— — 

^  For  your  own  sake  fer  mbe,  mt^ 
dam,"  said  the  £ari— ^^  wlnle  diere  it  y«t 
some  reason  left  m  me  ** 

'' Speak  akmd,  my  knd,"  said  ElisabedH 
*'  and  at  fivther  distance,  so  please  you^-^ 
your  breath  thaws  our  ntffl.  What  have 
you  to  ask  of  us  ?  " 

«« Permission,''  said  the  unfortunate 
Earl,  humbly,  '*  to  travd  to  Cumnnv- 
Pbce."  . 

^'  To  fietdi  home  your  bride  bdike  ?— . 
Why,  ay, — that  is  but  right — ftnr,  as  we 
have  heard,  she  is  indifierently  aatd,  fag 
there.  But,  my  knd,  you  go  not  in  person 
— we  have  counted  upon  passinff  certain 
days  in  this  Castle  of  Kemlworth,  and  it 
were  slight  courtesy  to  leave  us  without  a 
landlord  during  our  residence  here.  Under 
your  fnvour,  we  cannot  think  to  incur  sudi 
disgracq  in  the  eyes  of  our  subjects.  Tres« 
silian  shall  ^  to  Cumnor-Place  instead  of 
you,  and  with  him  some  gentleman  who 
hath  been  sworn  of  our  chiunher,  lest  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  should  be  again  jealoua 
of  his  old  fivdL — ^Whom  wouldst  dioa 
have  to  be  in  oommissioQ  widi  thee,  Tree- 


Tressilian,  with  humble  deference,  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Raleigh. 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  die  Queen  ;  «•  so 
God  ha'  me,  thou  hast  made  a  good  dioioe. 
He  is  a  young  knight  besides,  and  to  do- 
liver  a  lady  tnm  prison  is  an  appropriate 
first  adventure. — Cumnor-Plaoe  is  little 
better  than  a  prison,  you  are  to  know,  my 
lords  and  ladies.  Boides,  there  are  cer- 
tain fiiitours  thete  whom  we  would  wil- 
lin§^y  have  in  fast  keeping.  You  will 
furnish  them,  Master  Secretary,  with  the 
warrant  necessary  to  secure  the  bodies  of 
Richard  Vamey  and  the  foreign  Alasoo, 
dead  or  alive.  Take  a  suffident  fbtoe  widi 
you,  genUemen — bring  the  lady  here  in  all 
honour — lose  no  time,  and  Cfod  be  with 
you." 

But,  alas  !  the  lady  was  not  to  be 
brought  from  Cumnor-Place.  By  the 
contriyance  of  the  yillains^  to  whose 
hands  her  husband  had  committed 
her^  she  had  perished  before  her  de« 
liyerers  arrived ! 

Such  is  the  story  of  Kenilworth. 
The  author  of  Waverley  and  Ivan- 
hoe>  may  fairly  be  proud  of  this  work; 
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mi  te  pnUk  will  mnid  it  as  t  £aMsr  preoedbv  KmOmv^  «t 

Moof  «f  hif  iDtxhaustfliie  powers  of  thtrnmenBoedsTBiipCaiiisof  ftiBsg) 

sopplyiiig  thsm  wiUi  anrossniont.   Itt  bat  he  has  nsw  nuaduUj  reesvcMi 

the  nine  of  tifttttre,  no  one  can  work  himself^  and  shines  oiit  as  Mbrt,  (he 

with  so  much  success  as  himself;  brishtest  olject  in  the  living  galsiy 

'and  there  are  endless  treasures  to  be  of  British  genius, 
explored  in  its  deep  bosom.    There        We  have  omitted^  In  the  course  (oi 

is  a  difference,  which  is  not  perhaps  our  obsenrations,  to  ^ye  due  praSie 

a  decline,   between  this  work  and  to  the  masterly  way  m  which  Sliza- 

what  we  hare  regarded  as  the  best  beth  is  handled  by  our  author-^  we 

of  its  predecessors.     Its  interest  is  may  use  so  irreverent  an  expresnoa. 

OMsre  indebted  to  history  and  to  cele-  Her  character,  in  this  romance.  If  m 

braied  names; — ^we  do  pr^r  some  exquisite  historical  portrait.    Btkm 

of  the  others,  as  a  matter  of  taste ;  be^  much  more  hxppj  in  this  thai 

iNtt,  w'e  can  safely  say,  that  the  pre-  in  that  of  Queen  Mary,  on  former  o^ 

sent  one  has  (if  that  were  possime)  casions— and  his   work.    In   coase- 

stlH  advanced  our  admiration  of  the  qaence,  oiight  to  be  regarded  by  die 

author's  amazing   talent — which  it  English  division  of  our  island,  witb 

would  seem  **  custom  cannot  stale."  the  veneration  paid  to  a  monument  of 

The  two  works  from  his  pen,  inmie-  national  fame. 
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Most  courteous  Editor,  permit  tt^  Fool 

To  doff'his  cap  and  bells  for  your  politeness. 
In  sparing  him  a  niche  released  from  rule, 

And  au pedantic  ligature  and  tightness; 
Where  he  may  freely,  in  his  motley  papers, 
Cmi  reverend  Jokes,  and  weW-utoMisha  cmers^-^ 
He  has  m  curly  tale,  which,  when  unroUd, 
Bejmres  some  scores  of  pages  to  uphold-^ 

(One  Mister  Muggs  is  hero  of  the  poem  ;) 
And  as  no  hero  of  the  stage  struts  on, 
Withoui  a  flourish  for  his  Chaperon, 

Mine  shall  be  usher  d  by  a  pompous  proem. 
So,  for  your  readers*  solace  and  instruction. 
Take  this  grave  sample  of  an 

INTRODUCTlOfr, 

No  sweet  Arcadian  pipe  is  min^— 

Such  as  of  old  the  tuneful  Nine, 

On  rosjr  banks  of  Helicon, 

Committed  to  some  favour'd  son ; 

Whose  wild  and  magic  melodies. 
From  banks  of  flowers. 
And  myrtle  bowers. 

Bade  nymphs  and  sylvan  boys  arise. 

To  form,  with  laughing  loves,  an  earthly  Paradise.^ 

I  may  not,  with  the  classic  few. 

Snatch  uispiration  from  the  Muses'  hill ; 

Nor,  raptured,  quaff  poetic  dew 

From  Aganippe's  rill. — 
Vales  and  mountains. 
Grots  and  fountains. 

The  haunt  of  heroes,  and  the  poet's  themes- 
Sense  inviting^  soul  delighting. 

Burst  on  my  vision  like  a  glorious  drtam*-— 


But  ah!  as  soon  to  £idt  away> 

For  Christiaa  knij^  doraaid  my  kjr* 

Not  steel-dad  crusadaetf  with  lances  and  shields. 

The  sparkling  inEraders  of  Palestine's  flelds; 

Who,  marching  o'er  deserts,  or  vineyards  and  balm. 

In  the  blase  of  the  son,  or  the  shade  of  the  palm. 

Planted  the  cross  amid  havoc  and  death. 

On  the  sands  of  Damascus  and  Na^areth.*- 

Whose  helmeted  leaders  gave  charge  through  the  cedars. 

At  sound  of  the  trumpets  on  Lebanon's  mount. 

And  roll'd  man  and  horse  of  the  Saraoen  force 

Down  to  the  waters  of  GralUee's  fbunt"*- 

Fearless  were  they,  by  ni^it  or  by  day. 

Of  the  infidel  legions  that  barr'd  the  way ; 

Who  wttii  turban  and  beard,  and  scymkais  rsa/d. 

Through  whiriwinds  of  suid  on  their  enemies  dash'd  ; 
Andgloned  to  &11  on  the  breach  (^  the  wall. 

Where  the  crescented  flag  o'er  the  battlement^  flash'd.^ 

Nor  sinff  I  of  tiie  knifhts  whose  fiune 
l^Gnstreu  and  troubadours  proclaim : 
Who,  pricking  o'er  enchanted  ground. 
By  forest  dark,  or  moated  moimd. 

Where  captive  beauty  sigh'd. 
Spite  of  the  guardian  dragon's  yell. 
Smote  the  bmck  §^ant  grhn  and  feH, 
Rescued  the  nymph  from  wizard  speH, 

And  claim'd  the  blushing  bride.— 
Alas !  no  fancy-woven  wreaths 

Their  perfume  o'er  my  pathway  riied. 
And  no  melodious  spirit  breathes 

WOd  inspiration  o'er  my  head. — 

Here  we  must  close  our  proem  (what  a  pity  I) 
And  tumble  from  PanMSSVS  lo  the  city.— 


NEHEMIAU  MUO0S. 

Briffht  broke  the  mondn^  in  the  blaze 
Of  London's  own  romantic  traits.— 
Pendent  on  dyer's  pole  afloat, 
Breedies  and  dangling  petticoat 
Seem  on  each  other's  charms  to  doat. 

Like  lovers  fond  and  bland ; 
Now  swellipg  as  the  breezes  rise,  ' 
They  flout  each  other  in  the  skies. 
As  i^  coigoin'd  by  marriage  ties. 

They  fought  for  th'  upper  handU— 
Timing  his  footsteps  to%b  bell. 

The  dustman  saunters  slowly. 
Bawling  '*  Dust-O  I "  with  might  and  main 
Or  humming  in  a  lower  strain^ 

"  Hi-ho,  says  Rowley." 
Now  at  shop  windows  near  and  iar^ 
The  prentice  bovs  alert. 
Fold  g)?ntly  baipk  the  jointed  bax. 
Then  tSnk  the  shutter,  with  a  jar. 

Upon  the  ground  unhurt  :— 
l^hue  some,  from  perforated  tin. 
Sprinkle  the  pavement  with  a  grin 

OfmdolentdeUgkt, 
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Ab,  poising  on  extended  toe^  '  ' .  '  "^ 

Their  circlnig  arm  around  they  tbrow>  .    ^ 

And,  on  the  stony  page  below> 

Theii"  frolic  hncies  write.— 
And  now  (so  great  Hippona  pleas'd) 

Two  coaches  rattled  past ; 
Their  bugle  horns  the  guardmen  seized. 
And  from  their  pigmy  throttles  squeezed 

An  angry  giant  s  blast. — 
Now  let  the  reader  take  a  view 
Of  Norton  Falgate,  and  pursue 
Each  peak-topp'd  tenement  to  where 
A  squat  snug  man,  with  aable  hair. 

And  dirty  night-cap,  he  may  see, 
Brouffht  to  the  window  by  the  roar, 
'  MHiicm  might  have  split  the  scull  he  bote. 
Unless  indeed  'twas  crack'd  before. 

As  sculls  like  his  are  apt  to  be.— 

O,  reader,  fix  your  eyes  where  I  have  said ; 
For  from  that  window  peeps  ray  hero's  headi— 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  Nehemiah  Muggs, 
A  name  that  would  inspirit  dugs  ! 
With  poet-fr«nsy  make  a  mite 

Leap  from  his  cheese  of  Stilton^ 
And  every  native  oyster  write 

As  if  he  were  a  Milton  I 
But  see,  he  quits  the  attic  story. 

So  111  prepare  to  do  the  same. 
And  in  plain  English  lay  before  ye 
The  business,  origin,  and  glory. 

Of  him  who  own'd  this  classic  name. — 
Now  listen,  reader,  listen  as  our  text 
Proceeds  (  To  be  continued  in  our  next). 


LETTERS  OF  OARRICK,  FOOTE,  &c» 

(concluded.) 

There  is  no  class  of  persons  to  *^  every  day,  and  all  day  long,"  with 

whom  so  little  justice  is  done  as  to  liveried  servants,  whom  the  anxiety 

actors.    They  are  either  made  Ce-  of  the   fashionable  world  had  dis- 

sars  of,  or  nothing.    The  scales  in  patched  thither  for  tidings  concem- 

which  they  are  weighed  by  society  ing  him. 

seem  eternally  varymg,  or  else  the  No  man  was,  perhaps,  ever  caressed 

weights  are  false  that  are  opposed  to  like  Garrick.    The  actors,  his  pre« 

them.    In  one  year  a  favourite  actor  decessors,  (always  excepting  those 

is  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  in  another  who  were  authors  also,  and  those 

a  rival  of  equal  talents  has  the  scan-  who,   like  Kynaston,  were  admired 

tiest  approbation  coldly  awarded  him.  for  personal  appearance,)  met  with 


This  IS  mere  fashion,  we  suppose ;  but  little  notice ;  and  the  performers 

for  it  certainly  does  not  dtpend  on  of  the  present  day,  however  respect- 

the  manners  or  merit  of  the  performer  ed  and  valued  in  their  own  particu* 

himself. — When  Garrick  was  ill  for  lar  circles,   have  seldom  met  with 

five  or  six  weeks,  the  nation  was  in  that  general  demonstration  of  regard, 

alarm.    The  same  interest,  we  are  which  was  at  all  times  lavished  on 

told,  was  publicly  evinced,  as  when  Garrick.    Perhaps  we  might  almost 

a  prince  of  the  blood  lies  dangerous-  except  Kean,  wno  at  one  period  was 

ly  ill,    and  his  door  was  crowded  much  sought  after,  but  of  this  even 

"  See  page  647,  Vol  IL 


itei.^ 
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we  are  tM>t  certain.  Garrick  wai 
certainly  a  mail  of  good  manners^  and 
of  some  accomplishments ;  but  so> 
we  beliere,  is  the  later  traffedian. 
Macready  also— (even  when  he  has 
laid  aside  the  garb  and  sorrows  of  the 
Boman  Virffinias^  whom  he  depicts 
so  well^  and  is  no  more  the  father  of 
that  sad  and  dove-eyed  girl,)  is  ad- 
mired, we  hear,  as  well  as  uked  by 
his  friends,  who  know  the  irresisti- 
ble claims,  which  a  man  of  gentle- 
manlike manners  and  classical  know- 
ledge has  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  any  person — commoner  or  lord. 
Yet,  compare  his  situation  with  Gar- 
rick's  !  —  Again,  Charles  Kemble 
(whom  nature  has  made  noble,  and 
reading  leamed,*-who  is  a  gentle* 
man  by  natural  charter,  and  wears 
to  letters  of  high  nobility  on  his 
brow,)  has  power  only  over  a  pri- 
vate circle. 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  less  of 
Oarrick  than  he  merits.  He  was, 
undoubtedly,  raised  too  high  in  his 
life-time,  and  the  epitaph  which 
writes  him  down  on  the  same  pedes- 
tal with  Shakspeare,  (with  Shak- 
^»eare !)  who  was 

M  uniyenal  as  the  li^t, 

Free  as  die  earth-sunounding  air, 
is  an  insult  to  our  most  mighty  poet, 
and  an  ii^ury  to  the  person  who  is 
thus  lifted  to  such  an  infinite  dis- 
tance above  the  humbler  level  which 
he  deserved  to  tread.  Perhaps  this 
it  was  which  first  moved  our  spleen. 
Let  us,  however,  in  our  zeal  for  Uie 
greater  spirit,  not  neglect  to  do  jus- 
fi(ie  to  the  less. 

Garrick  was  a  vain  and  a  weak  man; 
but  there  is,  undoubtedly,  great  ex- 
cuse for  the  follies  of  actors,  when 
they  have  any.     They  "annihilate 

rce  and  time^"  as  it  were,  and  have 
ir  unmortality  bestowed  on  them 
while  living.  An  author,  generally 
«peakhig,  must  wait  his  time,  and 
deceive  his  laurel  from  posterity ;  but 
an  actor  obtains  his  chaplet  at  once. 
He  need  not,  like  a  writer,  (in  fact, 
he  cannot)^  send  out  a  specimen  of 
lui  talents  in  quarto,  octavo,  or  hum- 
^  and  congenial  foolscap  ,*  but  the 
daily  papers  blow  forth  the  trumpet 
'of  his  fame,  and  he  goes  abroad  in 
the  pleasant  summer  season,  like  a 
swallow  gliding  through  various  cfi- 
®*tes,  to  meet  a  ready  prepared 
^wd  of  admirers  and  friends.  The 
q»e  dixit  of  a  reviewer  is  not  always 
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b^eved^  without  copiotu  extracts 
from  the  author ;  but  the  daily  critie 
IS  as  indisputable  as  the  vcHoe  whidi 
sounded  at  Dehphoe. 

The  vanity  of  actors  has  oflen  been 
a  theme  for  al)use.  Every  deviation 
fitmi  what  the  critic  considers  to  be 
right,  is  set  down  at  once  to  thft 
score  of  the  performer's  vanity^ 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  "  too  tame,** 
and  then  he  is  passed  over  without 
any  notice  whatever.  This  is  scarce* 
ly  fair.  No  actor  will  be  ostentati* 
ous,  at  least,  of  his  vanity ;  because 
he  must  know  that  any  very  violent 
display  of  this  foible  would  subject 
him  to  an  instantaneous  admonition 
from  his  auditory,  as  well  as  to  va- 
rious tirades  on  the  following  morn- 
ing fixmi  his  *'  curates "  the  critics^ 
It  is  really  edifying  to  see  the  terms 
on  which  advice  is  disposed  of  in  this 
excellent  age.  It  may  be  had  gratis^ 
especially  if  unpleasant.  The  only 
drawback  from  the  advantage  of  aM 
this  is,  that  the  remedy  or  conduct 
presented  must  be  aidopted:  and 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  presump- 
tions, the  most  intelligentpatient  may 
be  at  times  perplexed.  He  cannot  at- 
tend to  all ;  and  the  result  generally 
u,  that  he  follows  his  own  opinion 
at  last.— There  is,  however,  great 
excuse  for  the  vanity  of  actors :  ths 
clamours  which  foUow  the  delivery 
of  any  strikmg  speech  by  an  actor> 
who  IS  in  favour  with  the  town,  ia 
enough  to  drown  the  *'  still  small 
voice"  of  modesty  in  any  one's  breasts 
There  must  of  necessity  be  an  in- 
toxication of  the  spirit ; — a  self  satis- 
faction which  wiU,  in  time,  spread 
out  and  encroach  upon  the  better  ani 
more  humble  feelings.  Indeed,  with- 
out a  spice  of  vanity  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  no  man  would  adopt 
the  stage  as  his  profession ;  and  wfe 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  ac- 
tor, would  rise  to  eminence  without 
it.  It  is  his  stay  and  support  in 
distress :  his  incentive  to  emulation  t 
and  the  gratification  of  it  is  but  too 
frequently  his  principal  reward.— 
We  can  endure,  therefore,  to  hear 
that  Foote  had  some  vanity,  and  Gar- 
rick a  great  deal ;  the  one,  of  the  bold 
and  sanguine  sort,  tolerably  soon  «»- 
tisfied,-— the  other,  of  the  anxious 
craving,  and  apprehensive  kind, 
which  it  required  large  draughts  of 
applause  to  allay«  Betterton,  the 
Roedui  of  hi*  day^  alone,  had  uo 


vanit^r;  jet  we  are  told  Aat  fae  tral 
^  horn  for  tlie  stage/'  and  he  cer« 
taMy  did  th&  stage  '^  soma  service*" 
The  French  actora  have,  we  believe> 
ft  favourable  opinion  of  their  own 
merits,  and  the  vanity  of  the  Italians 
taoBLj  be  calculated  by  the  amount  of 
iheir  salaries. 

It  is  said  of  Barron,  the  French  ac- 
tor^ that  he  admitted  the  possibility 
of  a  Cssar  appearing  once  in  a  cen-> 
tury;  but  that  he  insisted^  that  ^'  it 
required  dOOO  years  to  produce  a 
BajTon."  There  is  an  air  of  confi- 
dence in  this  Insertion,  which  almost 
ckaUenges  our  belief.  The  same  per- 
aonage^  when  acting  in  the  play  of 
the  6id,  struck  his  fi>ot  against  the 
point  of  a  sword :  the  wound  grew 
Jiad,  and  apprehensions  were  fidt  that 
nortification  'would  take  place :  Bar- 
ron^ severtheless,  declined  submits 
ting  to  amputation.  Ue  said,  that 
the  representative  of  heroes  and  prin- 
ces should  never  be  seen  on  a  wooden 
leg,  and  persisting  in  this  resolution 
fiur  some  time^— he  died.  This  seems 
to  us  the  sublime  of  naock^heroic, 
and  we  wonder  that  the  French  did 
not  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory. 
The  finest  instauoe  ion  record,  how- 
ever, of— we  can  scarcely  call  it  va- 
n^,  it  seems  to  assume  a  higher 
dslm— was  in  the  celebrated  Mrsk 
ddfield;  who,  when  she  was  in 
dangerof  being  drowned  io  a  Gravea* 
tod  Doat,  bade  her  fellow  passengers 
^whe  were  lamenting  their  fates,)  be 
lor  that  their  deaths  could  be 
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of  «a  Importanee ;   but,  faid  ska^ 

'^  I  AM  A  BUBUC  COKGBaN.r  !  I  ! 

We  will  now  return  to  David  (^ar* 
rick^  £&<).  We  have  spotoi  of  him 
already  so  much,  Qn  coii^;>ari80o  with 
Foote,)  that  we  nave  left  <>urselves 
but  little  more  to  say.  He  waa^  ac- 
cording to  every  account,  a.veiy  siu^- 
prising  actor,  and  a  man  of  great 
versaulity  of  talent  in  his  profesmon. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  one  maa 
to  play  Lear,  and  Abel  Drugger,  and 
Ranker;  and  yet  Garrick  jovercame 
.all  those  characters  excellently  welL 
He  was  unable  to  play  Othe^^  how- 
ever; and  thb,  with  us,  spedES  some- 
what against  his  reputation  as  a  tra* 
gedian.  We  should  be  inclined  t^ 
make  that  character  the  t^st  of  as 
actor's  powers.  There  is  a  mixtui^  of 
k>ve  and  honest  confidence— of  dig- 
nity^ of  cordiality,  of  fii^ctuating  paa- 
sion,  and  of  despair  in  it,  that  r^ 
quires  certainly  great  talent  to  de- 
velop. Kean's  Othello  is  assuredly 
his  best  character.  Macready's  per- 
formance of  it  also  is,  we  are  told» 
(for  we  have  not  seen  it)  one  of  liis 
best  efforts.  These  circumstances 
speak  at  once  to  us  in  behalf  of  those 
high  tragedians.  With  respect  to  the 
letters  which  a  kind  Mend  has  put 
into  our  hands,  we  shall  select  only 
one  written  by  our  Bngllsh  Roscius: 
it  is  as  follows,  and  is  addreased  to 
"  James  Clutterbuck^  Esq.  Bath."— 
It  is  shorty  but  very  characteristic. 
The  lines  given  in  italics  would  b%^ 
tisfy  us  without  the  signature, 

Adelphi,  January  18,  1776. 
My  dear  Glut, — ^You  shall  be  the  first  person  to  whom  I  shaU  make  known 
that  I  have  at  last  sliptmy  theatrical  shell,  and  shall  be  as  fine  and  free  a  getv 
tleman  as  you  would  wish  to  see  upon  the  south  or  north  parade  at  Bath. 
I  have  sold  my  moiety  of  patent,  &c.  &c.  for  35,000/.  to  Messrs.  Dr.  Forc^ 
Ewart,  Shendon,  and  Linley.  We  have  signed  to  forfeit  10,000/.  if  the 
conditions  of  our  present  articles  are  not  fiilfiUed,  the  S4Ui  of  June  next — 
in  *}tort,  I  grow  somewhat  older ^  though  I  never  played  better  in  ail  my  Ufi, 
and  am  resMved  not  to  remain  upon  the  stage  to  be  pitied  instead  of  appiauJaH. 
The  deed  is  done,  and  the  bell  is^  ringings  so  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I 
hope  I  shall  receive  a  letter  of  felicitation  from  you. 

Love  to  your  better  half,  and  to  the  Sharpes  and  all  friends. 

Ever,  and  most  afTectionately  yours, 

&  GarxicK;. 


Amongst  other  curiontleSy  we  have 
tome  letters  of  the  elder  Cohnan ; 
•bat  as  our  readers  may  not  possibly 
•think  them  amusing  enough  for.  our 
Magazine,  we  sh^l  forbear  giring 
them  a  specimen  of  that  clever  dra- 
matist's epistolary  style.  All  the 
letten  ace  addressed  to  the  aforesaid 
*'  James    Clutterbuck.    Esq."    and 


commence,  as  usual,  in  brief  fiuni- 
liarity,  with  «  My  dear  Clut."  There 
are  some,  also,  by  a  worthy  of  the 
Bame  of  Berenffer :  one,  which  seenv 
to  overflow  -with  love  and  affii^it, 
we  ^ce  tempted  to  extract.  It  will 
show  the  present  generation  how 
wanu  was  the  irisndahip  of  tke  past 


LttUt^  Iff  vttKTTwCitf  ^kotff^   ^* 

M7  erer  dear  8ir^  and  moat  worthjr  fiiendy— *I  kara  been  afaliiried  aa  oru* 
dl7,  that  I  am  still  confined,  and  obugad  to  eubmit  to  the  moraBcation  of 
n^ald%  Mr.  Hataell  mr  imnyr  as  I  am  ymna;  The  young  Buapini  waa 
Bombered  amonff  the  Christians  of  this  island,  this  day.  They  say  he  was 
bora  with  teeth!  *  - 

It  is  now  past  ten  o'clock.  I  stay'd  so  late  on  purpose  to  be  able  to  send 
you  news,  I  send  you  very  bad^-time  and  tide,  and  the  post,  will  stay  for 
no  man.-— Bdef  then  let  me  be.  The  mob»  the^»  with  respect  be  it  spoken, 
hare  proceeded  so  hx,  as  to  beset  the  ELin^'s  Bench  prison,  and  endea-r 
toured,  it  is  said,  to  rescue  Mr.  Wilkes,  (who  will  not  be  rescued).  Th^ 
guards,  horse  and  foot,  attended,  and  blows  ensued.  They  have  fired  seve- 
ral tunes — Boaae  half  dozen  are  killed,  fresh  mob  and  fresh  troops  pour  into. 
St  George's  Fields  continually.  The  King  is  this  moment  come  from  Rich- 
mood.  Bvery  tiling  is  in  great  oonftision  and  tumult.  God 'knows  how  the 
storm  will  end,  and  who  may  sink  in  it  I  know  no  more^  and  must  write 
no  more,  for  the  postman  is  impatient  I  love  you,  I  honour  you,  and  that 
good  woman  who  is  yours :  I  wiH  write  again,  and  agam,  and  again,  and 
give  YOU  every  mark  of  that  aflfection,  with  wMch  my  neart  is  fullj  an4  live! 
and  die  your  obliged  and  affectionate 

Half  im  hour^Ster  2fan, a  Har  Ught  mghti  JL  B£EBirG£»«  -J^,- 

Moff  10,  1768.  .:V 

We  had  iatended  to  have  tsans^  fittnfcing   Fund)  drew   li.    16$^  pen 

oribed  entire,  the  pay*li8t  of  Drtiry-  ni^ht;  and  the  pensioners  of  the  eata^ 

&aae  theatre,  in  1765,  butperhapa  Vt  bliahnient^— how  muoh,  gentle raadei^ 

will  be  better  to  extract  a  few  itcnasi  doat  thou  think?  Why,  verily,  of  th«; 

ODly.^The  present  expenses  of  Co-  69^  lU.  6d.  expanded  nig^tiy,.the( 

vent  Garden  theatre,  are  estimated,,  aum  of  St*  Sd.  was  devoted  to  cha^ 

we  believe,  at  8002.  a  night    On  the  rity !  Thia  reminds  us  of  FblataflTat 

9th  of  February,  1765,  the  expenses  bill,  owing  to  the  widow  Quickly^* 

of  (M  Brury  were  69L  11/.  6iL  per  Itia  the  hal^Mnny  wortii  of  bread  to^ 

ai^t    The    company  consisted   of  the  quarta  of  aaclb     It  beam  tfar 

about  one  hundred  and  sixty  per-  same  relation  that  the  meal  does  to^ 

fennefs,  among,  whom  were  name*  of  the   aoi^  of  «  Franchaaan,  whkdD 

high  celebrity.     Garrick  waa  at  the  givea  aoarddy  a  weak  vdiak  to  tUr 

bead  of  the  company^  with  a  aalary  water. 

P» night  cim  159.  odL  But, let  ua  say  nomera-^We  lof«> 

_  PerNldlit  tlM  theatre.  Many  and  many  » mglifc 

Kr- Vsiei  <lbr  tafeoos  Otfadky)  £.  «.    i.  '  "   ' 


nd  his  wife,  reoayed  «.«.«*«.«^  3* 

Wmcr  mi  wife    2 

Kbg  (the  cdebntod  Sir  Peter 

TSute)  1 


'^nooi  U  great  name,  too, 
AeMdcal  anadi)  ^nhr    .rr 

ifa»ai>ber ., 

>J».PiildMBd..-.^ 

MB.aife 
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Let  us  not  omit  to  add,  that  Mr. 
rope  (Ae  barber)  had  4#.  anight— 
w«t  the  S.  F%md  (we  preauma  the 
VoL  III, 


have  we  gone  thnhefv  with  heUwf-. 
heartk^  and  came  sway  with  ligM 
ones.  A  wink  from  Munden,  or  «-> 
smile  firom  Llstoo,  ia^  always  worth 
the  money  we  pay  to  aee  i^  and  tiie 

Sfgle  of  Grimaldi  is  a  thine  not  to 
eatimated.  Passing  by  Iwean  aad^ 
Mttcready,  and  John  and  Gharie» 
Kemble,  all  of  whom  we  have  seen^ 
again  and  again,  who  would  not  laj 
cbwn  his  S#.  6d  readDy  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  gaze  away  boura,  unmo- 
lested, in  tile  beautiM  preaence  of 
Miss  Foote,-— or  to  hear  the  atreanr 
of  sweet  sound  which  perpetually^ 
flowa  over  Miss  Stephero's  lips !— ^ 
Either  the  one  or  the  other  is  8urciy> 
at  all  times  sufficient,  to  i^oduoeiia 
to  pleasant  images,  or  deliglitMr 
thoughts,  and  even  to  out-chaon  tlMc 
malice  of  onr  atara^  unkar  tiiair  aa^ 
pect'be  more  than  Ofdioarily  penreraet 
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ANOTHEE  NEW  TRAGEDY. 


It  ;8  as  we  predicted:  the  stage 
has  at  length  fsurly  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  powerful  writers, — and  we 
trust  that  booksellers'  and  managers' 
attention  to  their  own  interests, — 
and  a  public,  enlightened  enough  to 
appreciate  genius,  and  liberal  enough 
to  reward  it,  will  still  continue  to  af- 
ford sufficient  encouragement  for  the 
auccess  of  literature,  in  all  its  departs 
ments  of  independent  and  honourable 
exertion,   without  calling  in  suspi- 
cious allies.    It  is  not  long  since  we 
taw  ''  a  fine  old  Roman  stofy,"  admi- 
rably dramatized,  and  welcomed  with 
a  quick  and  true  feeling,  that  did 
great  credit  to  the  judgment  of  our 
audiences. — Our   Dramatic    Report 
for  this  month  records  another  in- 
stance of  victory,  equally  creditable 
to  him  by  whom  it  has  been  won, 
and    diose  br    whom  it  has   been 
awarded.    The  advantage  of  these 
honourable  events,  will  soon  be  more 
fully  exp^enoed,  in  their  effect  on 
our   dnunatic   literature.     A  poet, 
who  possesses  an  unusual  command 
over  nervous  and  energetic  diction, 
combinin|^  this  power  with  a  rapid 
and  g^owmg  imagination,  that  rusnes 
amongst  the  various  rich  elements  of 
moral  and  external  beauty, — seizing 
and  combining  them  into  fur  and  no- 
ble creations,--4ias^   we  hear,  just 
finished  a  tragedy,    on   a  subject, 
which,  in  such  handis,  excites  our  ex- 
pectations   in  no  common    d^ree. 
CatiUne  is  the  name  of  this  piece ; 
and  it  suggests  the  idea  of  gigantic 
grandeur.    Mr.  Croly, — ^for  he  it  is 
who  has  adventured  on  this  arduous 
task, — ^has,    we  trust,   well   felt   of 
how  nmch  such  a  theme  is  capable, 
and  how  much    it  demands.     Ben 
Jonsoh  has  treiited  it — but  not  suc- 
cessfully ;  though  there  are  splendid 
passages  in  his  piece.    Its  opening 
with  the  appearance  of  Sulla's  ghost, 
uttering  words  of  dreadral  portent, 
and  pomting  to  CatiMae  in  his  study, 
is  very  strilring.   Jn  this  play  we  find 

to  Admson,   the  well-known    com- 


mencing Imes  of  his  Cato, — ''  TV 
dawn  is  overcast,  ^'c."  Ben  Jonson 
makes  Lentulus  say. 

It  is,  mediinks,  a  moming  full  of  Imte ! 

It  riseth  slowly,  as  her  tufien  care 

Had  an  the  wdgbtt  of  ileep  and  death  hung 

atitl 
Her  face  it  like  a  water  tum'd  to  blood. 
And  her  nek  head  it  bound  about  with 

douds, 
As  if  she  threatened  ni^t  e*er  noon  of  day ! 

We  think  the  origuial  morsel  the 
best  of  the  two.  The  following,  also, 
is  a  noble  passage  in  this  play : — Ca- 
tilme  is  recommending  secrecy  and 
silence  to  the  conspirators,  till  the 
moment  comes  for  action. 


-Meanwhile,  all  leit 


8eal*d  up  and  silent,  as  when  rigid  fioats 
Have  bound  up  brooks  and  riven,  Ikvoed 

wild  beasts 
Unto  their  caves,  and  Inidi  into  the  wood, 
Oowns  to  their  houses,  and  die  oountiy 

deept: 
That  iHien  the  sudden  thawoomo,  we  may 

break 
Upon  *em  like  a  deluge,  bearing  down 
Half  Rome  before  us, — and  inimde  die  rest 
With  cries  and  noise,  able  to  wake  the  nzm* 
Of  those  are  dead,— and  make  their  aahes 

fear. 

Jonson's  play,  however,  is  in  ge- 
neral heavy  in  its  haraneuea,  and 
often  ranting,  and  absurd  m  style.r— 
Mr.  Croly,  we  hear  from  the  persons 
who  have  necessarily  seen  his  piece, 
may  be  at  least  said  to  treat  Catiline 
well. :  He  takes  him  as  a  Coloaaos, 
under  whose  mighty  stride  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  is  made  to  pass.  His 
character  is  Uiat  of  a  lof^  and  stem 
mind, — with  sudden  ebullitions  of 
softness  gushmg  out,  like  springs  in 
the  great  desert.  He  is  exhibited  m' 
that  situation  of  dreadful  interests- 
fluctuating  for  a  time,  with  conspi- 
racy before  him: — then  he  plunges 
into  the  gulph,  and  perishes. — It 
must  be  i^mitted,  that  this  is  the 
way  to  set  about  the  subject;  and 
we  long  to  see  what  the  poet  has 
been  able  to  execute. 
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8IE  BOIRTON    BEYDOB0. 


Res  Liierarke  s  Bibttographieal  and 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  is  a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  be  devoted  to 
literature,— and  now  a  traveller^  who 
may  emphatically  be  said  to  drag  at 
each  remove  a  lengthening^  chain.  It 
has  also  happened  to  us  lately  to  be 
trayellers,  and  wherever  we  went  we 
found  vestiges  of  Sir  Egerton^ — rem- 
nants of  his  mind>  in  the  shape  of 
English  books,  printed  in  foreign 
parts,  for  the  benefit,  we  presume,  of 
the  natives.  At  Geneva,  early  last 
year,  we  encountered  Sir  Egerton's 
volume  071  political  economv,  with 
Packhoud's  imprint— drawn  from  our 
countryman,  no  doubt,  by  his  breath- 
ing the  same  air  with  SismondL  At 
Florence,  he  had  dropped  a  volume 
of  tales  and  poetry.  In  the  autumn, 
we  were  at  Rome,  and  heard  from 
our  valet  de  place,  as  his  first  piece 
of  news,  that  Sir  Brydges  had  esta- 
blished a  printing  press  in  the  eter- 
nal dtv,  under  the  protection  of  a 
cardmaL  At  Nanles,  almost  the  first 
book  we  met  witn  was  the  work,  the 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  notice,  and  which  is  the  com- 
mencing number  of  a  series,  which 
the  Chevalier  Du  Font  (as  Sir  Eger- 
ton Brydges  was  called  at  Paris)  in- 
tends perseveringly  to  continue,  un- 
less he  should  be  stopped  by  an  in- 
vasion, or  an  eruption.  Every  man 
has  his  hobby,  says  Sterne ;  a  print- 
ing press  seems  to  be  Sir  E^erton's : 
--out  that  he  should  go  abroad  to 
print  and  publish  English  books, 
18  surely  strange  !  His  ambition  once 
was  to  "  witch  the  world,"  with 
smart  volumes^  "  from  the  private 
prw  at  Lee  Priory;'*  but,  as  if  a 
private  press  in  his  own  countrv  was 
not  suflAciently  secluded  from  the  in- 
terference of  the  impertinent  curi- 
ositv  of  readers,  he  has  now  allowed 
his  love  of  obscurity  as  an  author,  to 
carry  him  away  to  strangers  alto- 
gether,— amongst  whom  he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to  print 
and  publish  once  a  numth,  or  oitener, 
without  running  anv  very  imminent 
hazard  of  having  his  modest  pages 
rumpled  or  fluttered  by  the  eagerness 
of  perusaL 

nts  LUerarics  is  a  sort  of  retros- 
pective review,  published  in  English, 
m  iace  of  tiie  iskmd  of  Caprea !  The 
author's  pre&ce  is  succinct. 


Critical,  fir  October  \9Sil^    Naples. 

The  plan  of  the  feOmrinig  woA  is  at  pre- 
sent ID  much  in  use,  that  it  zequint  no  ex- 
planation. 

Reviews  and  joamals  of  modem  books 
aie  numerous.  There  is,  at  least,  as  mudi 
necenity  £oit  bringing  into  notice  what  has 
been  thrown  aside  into  oUinon,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  time,  as  iriiat  is  new.  Ttoa 
never  was  a  poiod  when  it  was  more  de- 
sirable to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  come 
back  again  to  the  period  of  more  sound  and 


Only  seventy-^  copies  have  been  taken 
of  tfalswodc 

Naples,  Dec  ^\92lf^ 

The  first  article  is  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Petrarch  ;  of  whom  our 
worthy  Baronet,  much  to  his  honour> 
is  a  passionate  admirer :  his  reason* 
for  choosing  this  subject  may  be  de* 
duced — ^fi-om  his  first  paragraph. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten about  Petrarch,  in  die  last  three  hun- 
dred yews,  a  good  Ufe  of  him,  and  an  ade- 
quate critidsm  upon  him,  are  yet  wanting. 
This  does  n«t  vme  fiom  the  paucity,  but 
from  the  abundance  of  the  matftrials  fiar 
thenu  Nor  are  they  materials  such  as 
mere  industry  and  labour  will  master. 
They  require  a  taste  cultivated,  enlarged, 
tender,  refined,  exalted:  they  require  an 
intimate  knowlec^  of  the  cotemporary  his- 
tory of  the  principal  nations  or  Europe  t 
tfa^  require  a  proround  and  phikaophic  in- 
sist into  die  movements  of  cabinets :  buty 
what  they  most  of  sll  require,  (next  to 
taste)  is  an  erudition,  fiuniliar  with  all  the 
detafls  of  the  revival  of  learning,  which,  at 
this  time,  was  in  the  fiiU  vigour  of  the  new 
expanse  of  its  wings. 

Of  all  these  required  qualities,  the 
Baronet  well  knows  (and  the  world 
ought  to  know)  that  he  is  possessed ! 
Our  admiration  of  Petrarcn  is  almost 
as  warm  as  his ;  we  think  with  him 
that  **  in  finished  grace,  tenderness^ 
and  sweetness  of  expression,  Petrarch 
has  no  rival;"  but  when  beseems 
unwillmgly  to  give  the  pafan  of  pre- 
ference to  Dante,  and  asserts  that,  in 
some  respects,  the  merits  of  Pe^ 
trarch's  genius  are  more  extraordi- 
nary, our  brows  drop,  and  our  hearts 
refuse  conviction,  for  we  have  beei} 
accustomed  to  consider  Dante,  as  we 
consider  Shakspeare,  a  holy  star, 
with  whose  pure  rays,  the  rays  of  no 
other  planet  can  assimilate,  and  with 
whom  to  affect  rivalry,  or  compa^ 
rison,  is  to  be  imilty  of  sacriksre. 
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The  following  eulogiun^  ir«  thuik 

Ta  dwell  U^  cmv  «i  dM  mdm  ^^N^  » 
to  giTe  ittdlM  VMUtj  to  diiit  wUdi  ^ 
I  to  oommon  eyes  always  the  mow  ;  to 
'Mr  the  moBt  tnamma  mA 
■t»of  iheheait;  to  mAato 
ihneiaiaamwithadMWMBB,  iawhi^nofe 
A  qpeck  &tiiilw  Ihe  UMmiamiicy;  aecms 
tobeapraoi;  (if  any  pvaof  of  tUa  can  be 
adinitta))  Iha*  paetiy  ia  naUy  inqpomtini  t 
Thia  loU  iqppeat,  to  the  taate  of  manj, 
ftraatagaBt  piaiae  I  But  it  ia  not  said  with- 
out long  and  leisurely  coosideratioD.  Tha 
Vnnch  have  no  aympadfty  for  these  simple 
eSUsions  of  what  is  properly  called  pure 
poetry  ;  and  they,  ana  their  leUowtts,  will 
more  especially  deny  it  the  merit  of  pu- 
nty,  en  aoconnt  of  the  occasional  oonoeita 
yfiik  which  aane  of  the  hast  excellent  of 
iPi«o4.> 


Wo  are  pleased  to  see  our  author 
iupport  the  reality  of  Laura>  and  tiie 
reality  and  ]mrity  of  Petrarch's  pas- 
Moo:  we  hive  alwaye  been  inclined 
lo  Meotr  mamais  ^  to  that  cold 
earth-levelling  ^irit,  which  has  at- 
tempted to  throw  doubt  and  ridicule 
on  these  subjects:  they  have  a  fa- 
Tourite  romantic  comer  in  our  hearts, 
from  which  we  should  with  sorrow 
see  them  expelled.  To  diyide  the 
name  of  Laura  from  Petrarch^  would 
be  like  dividiiy  the  names  of  Hera 
and  Leander,  ofAholard  and£ioise>-— 
Barnes  vhlch>  from  our  infancy^  we 
have  beeR  accustomed  to  hear  toge- 
Iker,  and  which  are  rendered  sacred, 
ki  their  union,  by  long  and  delightful 
assodadon.  To  disclose  to  us  that 
Petrarch's  love  had  no  higher  cha- 
racter than  a  common  amour,  would 
he  to  destroy  one  of  our  most  che- 
rished romantic  feeUngs— of  whi<^ 
alas !  at  present  not  ma^  remain.* 

We  wish  the  worthy  Baronet  had, 
in  his  black  letter  researches,  found 
more  suppoidnf  arguments,  for  we 
would  defend  uese  subjects  with  a 
triple  wall  of  brass:  what  he  says, 
howeyer,  has  its  value.  Our  Baronet, 
though  not  Hercules,  triumphs>  on 
these  points,  over  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
whose  notions  are  always  grovelUng*^ 


**  Mr.  Hobhouse  next  attacks,  in 
harsh  terms>  De.Sade's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  **  ptub*  into  par^ 
tubus,  histeiad  d  jperturbc^tionihus,  as 
the  printed  copies  have  it.  But 
BaldelU  has  since  found  an  ancient 
MS.  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  which 
decides  this  questipn  in  De  Sade's 
^Tour :  for  the  MS.  writes  the  word 
^*  patubi:"  which  must  be  taken  to 
be  ^pariubuM"  and  not  *^  ptrtmrba^ 
HontbuM^"  The  passage  is  in  the 
third  dialogue  between  St  Augus- 
tme  and  Petrarch,  De  Coniempiu 
Mundi,  written  m  1343." 

SirE^erton  gives  ample  extraeta 
to  gratify  the  curious  reader:  we 
must,  however,  content  ourselves  with 
the  single  one,  so  often  given — 

"  A.  Non  hoc  quaeritur,  quantum 
tibi  lachrymarum  mors  ilfius  formi- 
data,  quantumve  doloris  invexerit; 
sed  hoc  agitur,  ut,  intelligas,  que 
semd  concussit,.  posse  fomridinem 
reverti,  eoque  fkcilius  quod  et  omnis 
dies  ad  mortem  propius  aceedit,  et 
corpus  iUud  egreghtm,  morbis  sc  crcbrit 
patubsexausiutn,  nuUumpristimi  vigori^ 
atmsUJ* 

^  It  seems  to  me  (contfaiues  the 
Baronet,  after  giving  the  extracts) 
most  strange,  tiiat  th^  account  given 
by  the  poet,  of  his  passion  for  Luira, 
should  leave  any  reader  in  doubt  of 
its  existence ;  or  of  its  purity,  as 
well  as  of  its  force.  Thebnthof  two 
natural  children,  oi  whom  the  name 
of  the  mother  has  not  been  preserved 
—and  one  of  them  ( —  a  daughter, — ) 
apparently,  a  few  months  prior  xa 
the  date  of  these  Dialogues,  is  oppos- 
ed by  some  critics  to  the  sincen^  of 
this  attachment.  But  Petrarch  insists 
en  the  unblemished  and  impregna* 
ble  vhrtue  of  Laura:  Y^e  admits  that 
he  has  not  been  himself  blamdess. 
"  Cum  lorifraguM  etpngc^aiiemT  (me 
Laura)  "  viderit,  aeserere  maiuU, 
quam  sequu'*"-^'  Jncauhts  ta  hqueum 
offends  : —^  amor,  cetasque  coegerwsU 
jFirmasn  Jam  tandem  ammum  laben^ 
tem,    etc* 

'    ''  Others  represent  this  love  to 
have  been  Platonic,  because,  in  their 


*  We  have  talked  with  many  French  poople  about  Petrardi  and  Lanxa,  and  Pe- 
traidi^s  poetry ;  and  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  lin^  instance  in  irtiich  the  poetry  was 
not  ridicQled,  and  the  pasaion  disbelieved.    The  fiui  aez  we  have  fhund  partkulariy 


U^mumeckoteie  ctfiMdc,  qu^uneUUe  passkmn'tOiJamaii  catUHe.  et  u^exifttnjt' 
maUl^^^tm^out^a^JkUhae^dinatu^^s.** 
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opinlouy  midh  ar  paMoA  fa  atidicnioM 
l^cfra.  Wlt&oilt  Udmltdng  thid 
presimibtiOB,  n  readier  of  fency  «nd 
iensibiltty  will  And  both  in  these 
extracts^  and  in  mnntfOus  paM«iged  tk 
the  poetry  of  Petrarch^  signs  of  a  tem- 
perament sufficiently  earthly.  Yet  a 
mted  gifted  by  nature^  like  Petnirdi% 
and  trained  as  his  £Eumltie8  were, 
could  eaniy  gi^e  itsdf  ua  to  that 
risionary  enthusiasm^  whtoa  appeara 
so  improbaUe  to  Tulj^  opmion^" 
occ  (P»  78.) 

On  the  works  of  Petrardi  our  au«* 
tbor  has  advanced  nothing  new.  To 
account  for  the  inferiority  of  his 
Latin  worira^  he  extracts  ihe  foUow- 
ing  well  known  passage  from 
"L'Elogio  del  Petrarca,"  by  Betti- 
nelli. 

"  Gie  se  dimandassi  come  fosse  0 
Petrarca  si  elegante  ia  Tolgare^  e  si 
poco  in  latino^  altro  dir  aon  saprei^  se 
■on  che  nel  primo  fa  creator  del  suo 
stile  da  Cino*  soHanto  defineato; 
na  nel  secondo  Ai  ftducato  dd  suo 
secolo,  e  dall'esem^o  de'  rotzi  sud 
costumi,  che  non  cQstingueTimo  ne^ 
UttiBi  Foro  dali  altri  met^.'* 

The  ol^ects  of  this  article,  the 
Baronet  tells  us,  are  to  give  the  En- 
glish reader  some  knowledge  of 
Petrarch,  '^  because  ^says  he)  I  can« 
not  refrain  from  thinkmr ,  that  in  the 
present  day,  he  knows  but  very  Mttle 
of  this  great  poet:  and  that  little, 
upon  very  superficial  and  tasteless 
aiithorities.''^He  would  recall  the  li- 
terary world  to  Ae  study  of  that 
great  author,  and  conduct  them  to 
the  original  sources  by  which  his  cha- 
rticter  may  be  Judged  of.  The  bio- 
graphers and  critics  of  Petrarch  he 
treats  rather  harshly ;  the  Memour  of 
Lord  Wodehouselee  (he  says)  does 
the  author  little  honour:  Tiraboschi, 
he  sajs,  is  dry;  Ginguen^  retains  a 
French  taste ;  and  Sismondi  *^  judges 
like  a  Frenchman  of  PetrarchVi  Son- 
nets." Mrs.  Dobson's  work,  he 
Srles,  "  a  bungling,  gossipping,  un- 
ucated  abridgement  of  De  Sade, 


thit  do«»  nA  deserr«  nodofr.*'  St 
Sadifrli  M^ffiohfi  1m  i^steiivw  higlidyi 
add  re^ref»  that  the  book  is  bea>ma 
•eattte.  The  tMMt  ttiodem  woft  oMN 
cefning  Petrarch>  he  affirms  to  be  4 
1^  of  the  poet,  by  Baldellit  (a  tl^ 
rentine  nobleman  still  Hying)  a  book 
little  known  in  England. 
.  This  long,  curious^  and  unconnaci* 
ad  article,  after  insisting  on  the  ne* 
cesnty  of  recalling  the  public  taste 
to  good  oM  estabhthed  models>  con* 
€h»lte  thus: 

It  is  Mtomahing  that  filing  populitity 
should  be  taken  as  a  condusive,  or  cvdi  m 
a  strong  proof  (ji  merit  In  my  own  limcL 
iti  die  forty  yean  that  I  have  been  M 
ttioug^  to  make  observatioiis,  I  have  seen 
the  poetf  cal  taste  and  fiuihion  change,  ^ 
JBkigJbnd,  at  least  eight  time&t  tSt  two 
living  poets,  who  held  the  sway  when  1 
first  became  capable  of  judging,  were 
Mason  and  Beattie.  Soon  after,  we  r^gn 
of  Hajley  cOBnmenced.  Then  came  CoWper^ 
and  Bmns.  Even  the  DeDa  Ouaea  schooi 
^ttered  for  its  litUe  day.  Then  came 
Darwin,  whose  dominion  was  as  short  as  ii 
was  brimant  The  rest  I  leave  the  reader 
to  M  np,  lest  I  should  offend  those  whon\ 
I  name,  or  those  whom  I  omit.  Of  aU 
dihigs  I  hate  Uterary  warfare  the  most. 
I  resort  to  literature  IBS  a  balm  to  die  mind  i 
as  a  peacefnl  refuge  firom  the  troubles  or 
the  world.  To  introduce  itfigry  and  con- 
tentious passions  here,  would  be  to  pour 
poison  into  the  cup  of  genfkness,  haimony, 
anddeEg^ 

We  admits  and  res^t  th^  «enti- 
ment  contahied  hi  the  Wt  llh^ ;  and 
we  hope  Sir  £gerton  may  lonff  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  that  "balm,  and 
"  peaceful  renige,"  on  which  he 
places  so  ^eat  and  so  just  a  yalue. 

The  article  contains  literal  prose 
translations  of  twenty-aeyen  of  the 
most  admired  Sonnets  of  Petrarch, 
and  of  two  of  his  fine  Conxom,  made 
(as  we  are  Informed  in  a  note)  by  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the 
writer:  they  certainly  proye  all  that 
they  were  intended  to  prove,  viz- 
^  translate  his  Sonnets  in  plain  prose, 
and  a  high  degree  of  the  poetical 


*  Cfara  was  a  celebrated  lawyer,  ot  Pistoia,  of  a  noble  family.  His  Rime  were  publ 
™d^  Nicob  Ricci,  at  Rome,  1559 ;  aAd  again  by  Faustino  Tasso,  at  Venice,  1589. 
l^'CKhnbeni  ptononnces  him  the  most  sweet  and  gracefhl'poet  befbre  Petrarch.  The 
uaHans  consmer  him  the  first  who  gave  agrace  to  Lyric  Poetry.  His  style  is  now  a  litUe 
^tiqtiated,  but  his  tfaoo^U  are  just.  Hedied  at  Bologna  in  1330,  with  the  reputatiol^ 
^nalesmedman. 

^  Wft  cdndde  with  Sir  Egerton  in  this  opinion,  and  recommend  the  work  in  questioi^ 
to  At  kvers  of  Italian  literature. 

*  Mr.  Hazlitt  makes  a  tdmilar  assertioti^we  fotget,  however,  the  number  hs  men^ 
tnns. 
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charaaer  remains:  wbkli"  (continuee 
tht  Barooet,)  ''  it  the  most  power-^ 
Ibl  of  all  signs,  that,  in  him,  tbe  pri- 
mary Ingredient  of  the  poetry  b  in 
the  matter.  It  is  in  the  sentiment 
or  the  image,  not  in  the  metaphorical 


dress.'*  There  are  also  three  poeti- 
cal translations  by  the  author;^  we 
are,  however,  quite  of  his  opii^oa, 
''  that  they  are  far  more  delicious 
even  in  the  simplest  prose." 


TIKE*S   TELESCOPE. 


OuE  attention  hM  been  attncted  by  » 
fitde  work,  which,  though  not  of  tuffiaent 
ixnportance  to  call  Yor  »  r(»ilar  artide,  is 
■till  far  fWnn  being  unwortny  of  notice  and 
attention.  The  title  of  it  introduces  this  no- 
tice, and  is,  by  the  bye,  the  only  part  of  the 
book  that  we  do  not  like,  for  it  does  not  at 
aU  explain  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which 
it  IB  affixed.  We  shall  do  this  office  for  it. 
Time's  Telesoope,  ti  an  annual  publication, 
blending  something  of  the  chancter  which 
belongs  to  the  literary  Pocket-book,  (no- 
ticed m  our  last)  with  that  of  a  general 
Almanack ;  but  at  the  same  time  possess- 
ing features  different  from  either  of  these, 
«im  peculiar  to  itself;  and  being  altogether 
much  more  usefiil  and  compendious  than 
both. —Each  annual  Volume  contains, 
first,  an  Introduction,  consisting  of  a  dear, 
and  popular  exposition  of  the  dements  of 
some  one  of  the  useful  and  interesting 
sciences.  That  which  occupies  the  first 
part  of  this  year's  volume,  just  published, 
IS  British  Ornithdoajr.  To  the  dass  of 
persons  for  whom  tms  work  is  intended, 
nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the 
study  of  the  natural  history  of  English 
birds.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  popular 
manner ;  jret,  without  wholly  oeglectinff  the 
scientific  part  of  it:  and  it  is  rendered 
doubly  agreeable  by  the  introduction  of 
diort  and  well-sdected  extracts  horn  En- 
gKsh  Poetry,  in  illustration  of  the  various 
matter  as  it  comes  forward.  The  treatise 
is  closed,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  by  a 
adect  list  of  books  which  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject at  large. 

The  second,  and  chief  part  of  tiiis  little 
work,  has  twdve  divisions,  dedicated  to 
antidpatory  notices  of  the  twdve  coming 
months,  with  indications  of  all  the  remark- 
able days  of  each  month, — the  origin  of  the 
difierent  holidays,  and  saints*  days,  and  a 
notice  of  the  birth  days  of  celebrated  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  nations.  These  latter 
are  occasionally  accompanied  by  short 
biographical  MnUf  for  uey  profess  to  be 
nothing  more.  As  a  specimen  of  this  part 
of  the  work,  we  give  the  first  that  occurs. 

*^  Jan.  \J.  1756. — mozaet  borv. 
.  <^  When  only  three  years  old,  his  great 
amusement  was  finding  concords  on  the 
piano;  and  nothing  could  equal  his  ddigh( 
when  he  had  discovered  a  ha^onious  inter- 
yaL  At  the  a^  of  four,  his  father  began 
to  teach  him  httle  pieces  of  music,  wMch 
he  always  learnt  to  play  in  a  very  short 
time  I  and,  before  he  was  sii^,  he  had  in- 


vented  several  small  pieces  himsdf,  and 
even  attempted  compositions  of  some  extent 
and  intricacy. 

^*  The  sensibiH^of  his  organs  appears  to 
have  been  excessive.  The  slightest  folse 
not^  or  harsh  tone  was  quite  a  torture  to 
him;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  child- 
hood,  he  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  without  growing  pale,  and  alinoat 
foiling  into  convulsions.  His  fothcr,  ibr 
many  years,  carried  him  and  his  sister 
about  to  different  dties  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  their  talents.  In  1764  they 
came  to  London,  and  played  befbre  the  late 
King.  Mozart  also  played  the  organ  a* 
the  Chapd  Royal ;  and  with  this  the  King 
was  more  pleased  than  with  his  petfotm- 
ance  on  the  harpsichord.  During  this  visit 
he  composed  dx  sonatas,  which  hededicated 
to  the  Queen.  He  was  then  onbr  eight 
years  old.  A  few  yesrs  after  this,  be  went 
to  Milan ;  and,  at  tiiat  place,  was  per. 
formed  in  1770  the  opera  of  MUhridaUt^ 
composed  by  Mocart,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  Mrformed  twenty  ni^ts  in  suc- 
cession. From  that  time  till  £e  was  nine- 
teen, he  continued  to  be  the  musical  wonder 
of  Europe,  as  much  from  the  astooialung 
extent  of  his  abilities,  as  from  the  exti«me 
youth  of  thdr  possessor. 

**  Entirdy  absorbed  in  music,  this  great 
man  was  a  child  in  every  other  renpect. 
His  hands  were  so  wedded  to  the  ptano, 
that  he  could  use  them  for  notiiing  dbe  t 
at  table,  his  wife  carved  for  him ;  and,  in 
every  thing  relating  to  money,  or  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  domestic  affiurs,  or  eren 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  anmte- 
ments,  he  was  entirdy  under  her  guidance. 
His  health  was  very  ddicate ;  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  too  short  lifo,  it  de- 
dmed  rapidly.      Lake  all    weak-minded 

nle,  he  was  extremdy  apprehensive  of 
i ;  and  it  was  only  by  incessant  ap- 
plication to  his  favourite  study,  thnit  be 
prevented  his  Sfurits  sinking  totally  under 
the  fears  of  i^proaching  dnsdution.  At 
all  other  times,  he  laboured  under  a  pro- 
found melancholy,  which  unquestioiiaUy 
tended  to  accderate  the  period  of  his  ex- 
istence. In  this  mdandidy  state  of  ^irits, 
he  composed  the  Zauber  Fl'dte^  the  Ck- 
menza  di  TitOy  and  his  cdebrated  mass  in 
D  minor,  oommonhr  known  by  the  name  of 
his  Reqfdenu  The  drcumstances  wUch 
attended  the  composition  of  tiie  last  of 
these  works  are  so  remarkaUe,  from  the 
effect  they  produced  upon  his  mind,  that 
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wOmH^Mlihmni  and,  iritli  dit  ae- 
oount.  dote  the  life  of  Mosaft. 

"  One  day,  when  hu  spirits  were  unufual- 
1  7  qtpmsed,  a  stranger  of  a  tall,  dignified 
appearance,  was  introduced.  His  man- 
ners were  grave  and  impressiye.  He  told 
MoEart,  that  he  came  nom  a  person  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  known,  to  request  he 
would  compose  a  solemn  mass,  as  a  le* 
foiem^ftr  the  soul  of  a  ftieod  whom  he 
noently  lost,  and  whose  memory  he  was 
doiioas  of  commemorating  by  tins  solemn 
Mosart  undertook  me  task,  and 


engaged  to  haye  it  completed  in  a  month. 
The  stranger  begged  to  know  what  price 
be  set  upon  his  work,  and  immediately 
paid  him  one  hundred  ducats,  and  deparu 
ed.  The  mystery  of  this  visit  seem^  to 
have  a  very  strong  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
tbemuridan.  Hebrooded  over  xtfbr  some 
time;  and  then  suddenly  caRing  for  writing 
materials,  began  to  compose  with  eztraor. 
dinuy  ardour.  This  application,  however, 
was  more  dum  his  strength  could  support; 
it  brou^t  on  feinting  fits ;  and  his  increas- 
iitt  Olness  obliged  him  to  su^>end  his  work. 
*•  f  am  writing  this  Requiem  for  mysdf  t  * 
sud  he  abruptly  to  his  wife  one  day ;  *  it 
win  serve  for  my  own  funeral  service;* 
aad  this  impression  never  afterwards  led 
him.  At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  the 
mvsterions  stranger  appeared,  and  demand- 
ed the  Remuem.  ^  I  have  found  it  im- 
posdUe,'  sud  Mosart,  *•  to  keep  my  word ; 
the  work  has  interested  me  more  than  I 
expected,  and  I  have  extended  it  beyond 
my  first  design.  I  shall  require  another 
month  to  finidi  it*  The  stranger  made  no 
obwctian ;  but  observing,  that  for  this  ad- 
dituoal  trouble  it  waa  but  just  to  increase 


the  piemtei,  kid  down  Ikkf  diicata  mors^- 
and  promised  to  return  at  the  time  1 
ed.  Astonished  at  his  whole  proo 
Mozart  ordered  a  servant  to  follow 
nngular  personage,  and,  if  possible,  to  find 
out  who  he  was :  the  man,  however,  lost 
sig^t  of  bun,  and  was  obliged  to  return  as 
he  went  Mozart,  now  more  than  ever  per- 
suaded that  he  was  a  messenger  from  the 
other  worid  sent  to  warn  him  that  his  osd 
was  approaching,  applied  with  fresh  zeal  to 
the  Requiem;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ex<. 
hausted  state  both  of  his  mind  and  bo^, 
completed  it  before  the  end  of  the  montL 
At  me  amointed  day,  the  stranger  retnrtf-. 
ed ; — ^but  Mozart  was  no  more  !** 
.  These  kinds  ofnotioes,  slight  as  th^  may 
be,  are  far  from  being  without  utihty,  if 
th^  awaken  the  young  reader*s  curiosity, 
and  induce  him  to  seanh  for  more  copious 


The  part  allotted  to  eadi  mondi,  in- 
dudes  an  account  of  the  astronomicial  phe« 
nomena  of  the  month,  and  an  expbmatioo- 
of  them ;  and  is  dosed,  by  what  is  called 
the  Naturalist*s  Diary,  which  pointa  out 
the  usual  state  of  the  seasoti,  rural  scenery, 
&c  at  the  particular  period  to  whldi  i( 
refers;  notices  the  habits  of  the  animal 
world  at  that  season ;  and  also  the  parti- 
cular pursuits  and  amusements  to  whidi 
the  season  gives  rise,  dther  in  the  fidds, 
the  garden,  or  within  doors.  This  part  ci 
the  book,  as  well  as  the  rest,  is  listened 
and  illustrated  by  neat  and  ant  quotations; 
and  occasionally  by  original  communica^ 
tions,  both  in  prose  aiid  verse.  Time's 
Telescope  is,  altogether,  a  very  pleasant 
and  useful  little  work. 


THE  DRAMA. 
No.  XIII. 


COVEMT    GARDEN. 

Mirtmdohu  —  The  appearance  of 
thb  tragedy  has  well  sustained  the 
interest  excited  by  its  announcement 
Nothing  pos^bly  could  be  more  com- 

Slete  than  its  success, — and,  what  is 
etter,  the  success,  in  this  case,  is  as 
merited  as  it  has  l>een  complete.  Mi- 
randola  is  a  drama  essentially  of  pas- 
don:  the  heart  is  in  every  phrase; 
there  is  a  race  between  feelings  and 
words  all  the  way  through,  and  the 
^rmer  keep  always  first  The  au- 
thor has  been  evidently  at  work  in 
a  noble,  and  now  too  rare,  spirit  of 
dncerity:  he  does  not  trifle  with 
amotion;  his  agonies  do  not  stand 
upon  ceremony ;  ,he  does  not  formal- 
ly summon  us  to  surrender  our  souls, 
W  takes  than  b  j  suiprise^  and  wf 


are  won  before  we  knew  we  were  at- 
tacked. He  offers  passages  of  par- 
ticular beauty  for  our  admiration; 
but  we  like  bun  better  for  leading  us 
on,  through  the  "  nice  conduct  of 
the  scene,  amidst  woe  and  anger,  and 
doubt,  and  love,  aad  despair, — sub- 
dued altogether  to  an  humble  obe- 
dience to  the  course  of  the  history,—- 
agitated,  trembling;,  sympathising 
with  ths  agents,  —  breathlessly  re« 
garding  the  situations, — impelled  hj 
every  change  of  interest,  and  at 
length  echmnff  with  an  involuntary 
groan  the  fatal  knell  of  the  catastro- 
phe. To  effect  this,  shows  the  irt- 
zard  power  of  genius, — which  is  to 
be  estimated  far  above  the  herculean 
strength  of  talent 
The  real  force  of  intelleo^^  we  ap- 


sit 

prehtBd,  k  i^im  In  tiie  conoopdon 
of  nstural  fesuhs;  and  to  6ieee  tiie 
mithor  of  Mirandola  advfinces  at  once» 
In  the  simplest^  most  dlu-ect^  and  most 
certain  manner.  One  of  his  broken 
exdamations — a  parenthesis— a  repe- 
tition of  words  varying  their  accent 
-*-will  often  give  evidence  of  more 
absolute  power  of  thought,  and  more 
penetrating  feelinc;,  thsoia  thousand 
aewous  tirades  oTaentiment^  or^  flo- 
dd  ^dhibitions  of  what  is  ca2/f(/ ima- 
gination^ would  do.  The  reason  is, 
that  by  these  he  marks  his  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  human  passion, 
md  the  disi^y  of  human  emotion : 
ghows  what  fine  and  complicated 
sympathy  with  Ae  varieties  of  hu- 
man nature  and  accident,  exists  in 
Ids  mind;  and  imparts  to  tlie  ^;>fc- 
tator  a  sudden  and  yiradous  coo^ 
adousness  of  the  wdfflit  and  extent 
of  the  interest*  Words  may  «ct  like 
touches  of  Idiuriel's  spear ;  rereaHng 
things  in  their  real  properties  by  a 
atart.  We  know  of  no  author  that 
conveys  to  them  more  of  this  awak- 
odnff  faculty  than  Mr.  ComwalL 

The  perplexity  of  the  {Mece,  as 
most  of  our  readers,  probably,  hf 
fthis  time,  know,  turns  on  an  events 
which  may  at  first  strilEe  many  as 
scarcely  fitted  for  puUic  exhibition. 
A  &ther  has  married  the  lady  who 
loves,  and  is  bdoved  bv,  his  son: 
but,  ^ouffh  we  are^  no  Imnds  to-vio- 
lent attlu£s  on  the  instincts  of  mora- 
lity and  social  order,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  effect  on  the 
principle  of  convulsion,— there  is  nott 
we  thmk,  a  word  to  be  said  fairly 
against  the  author  of  Mirandola, 
eUher  as  having  &shioned  his  plot  te 
excite  interest  by  undue  violeaoein 
jdeficieacy  of  skiU,r-or  as  having  im- 
properly violated  the  reserve  to  which 
every  man  of  honour  and  judgment 
will  be  inclined  to  adhere,  in  regard 
-to  t^ese  crimes  and  misfortunes  which 
excite  horror  rather  than  indignatioa 
or  pi^.— Mr.  Comwdl  does  not 
aeem  to  us  to  have  transgressed 
against  an^  sound  rule,  dther  of 
taste,  w  moral  prkciple.  The  em* 
barrassment  in  his  play,  is  one  that 
has  a  teirible  cause,  but  not  an  im- 
Matural  one*  It  does  not  even  in* 
vdve  licentious  feeHnff,  &r  less  any 
«lisgusting  passion.  Tne  parties  have 
been  placed  unawares  in  a  ieariiil 
situation  towards  eadi  other;  but 
the  springs  of  nature  ran  pure  and 


dear  hi  tt^^  hetrts,  Iteugknhe 
itream  of  their  current  is  lanedto 
fbam.— It  is  a  proof  of  our  au^or's 
great  dexterity,  as  weU  as  of  his  poe- 
tical amenity,  that  he  has  wrou^t 
out  his  catastrophe,  in  the  very  fiiB- 
ness  of  agony,  despair,  and  dea^, 
without  making  any  of  the  priodpisA 
agents  gvik^.    These  is,  indeed,  m 
Ijiiilty  person  in  a  suborddnate  condU 
tion,  whose  contrivances  have  eanssA 
the  sad  mistaike ;  but  acddent  migbt 
have  done  as  much.    Neitber  tyran- 
ny, nor  selfirimess,  norduplidtr,  ani- 
mate either  fkther  or  son — ^Tlie  nn- 
happy  lady  has  not  been  treacherous 
to  her  virgin'  love, — nor   does  ahe 
prove  £Edse  to  her  marriage  vow.  The 
misery  comes  attaided  by  innocence  ; 
and  the  author  has  (us  reward  for  the 
purity  of  such  a  oonceptioii.  In  the 
inopcased  pathos  which  this  cbvum- 
stance  brings  to  bear  on  the  seisibl- 
lity  of  the  spectator. 

For  dramatic  construction^  we 
would  praise  this  piece  in  almost 
unqualined  terms.  With  the  exer- 
tion of  the  first  scenes,  where  tne 
author  introduces  his  serious  action 
in  a  strain  of  light  elegance,  ibr 
whioh  neither  the  audience  nor  the 
actors  seemed  perfectly  prepared, 
the  anxious  expectation  is  carried 
on  progressively  increashiff ;  thovigfa, 
at  every  instant,  it  wouU  seetn  to 
have  reached  ite  dttmax.  In  the 
third  act  we  are  led  to  say — surely 
no  m<He  can  be  done  to  molong-,  far 
less  to  add  to  the  interest  r—ye$  still 
it  gradually  rises  to  the  catastrophe, 
when  the  agony  drops  headlong  into 
that  dark  oblivious  gulph,  where  maS" 
fering  b  for  ever  qi^eted,  and  **  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  The  author  has 
effected  this  dedrable  progression  by 
execdlent  management,  tkough  by 
the  simplest  means.  There  is  no 
second  [^ot,— whidi  would  be  pe- 
culiariy  inappropriate  m  such  a 
piece  as  this,  where  Ae  prindpd 
interest  is  so  engrossing,  llie  fiither 
and  son  sustain  our  attention  all  the 
way  through ;  the  glow  of  our  feel- 
ings for  them  is  not  sufl^red  to  cod 
by  diversion :  but  a  masterly  revdu- 
tion  is  made  to  take  place  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  ehief  charac- 
ters, which  infuses  firesh  vlffour  inis 
the  march  of  the  play,  and  reaews 
the  suspense,  «id  the  anxiety.  The 
•son  at  fir^  thinks  himself  ii\}ui^  by 
hisfiither;  and  addresses  reproaehes 
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to^Att,  -fAAdi  the  pride  of  pftremtal 
ad  marital  authon^  cannot  weU 
brodk.    The  duie  of  Mirandola,  the 
parent,  in  conBcious  that  he  acted 
nirly  and  openly  in  solng  for  Ibi- 
dora^  hand :  his  son  was  supposed 
dead,  nor  When  alive  had  he  erer 
tibseired  his  attachment  to  the  lady. 
Gtndo,  on  the  other  hand,  hat  re&- 
-son  to  do  more  than  suspect  his  Ei- 
ther of  treachery :  he  had  written  let- 
ters  announcing  his  recovery,  which 
the  machinations    of   Isabella   had 
caused  to  miscarry ;  and  as,  just  be- 
ibre  his  return,  the  duke  learns,  for 
the  first  time,  that  Guido  had  che- 
riflhed  a  passion  for  Imdora,  now  the 
duchess,    this    startling  intelligence 
throws  embarrassment  into  the  man- 
ner of  the  young  soldier's  reception, 
which  seems  to  confirm  his  unia- 
Tourable  opinions.   The  gnef  and  re- 
sentment of  the  son,  thembre,  are  the 
active  agents  in  the  first  pait  of  the 
|nece,  and  they  are  met  by  the  dig- 
nified patience,  covering  ihe  prince- 
ly displeasure,   and  natural   chival- 
rous haughtiness,   of  the  duke  his 
fatiier.    But  in  the  third  act  the  tide 
of  passion  turns:   the    husband   ii 
stung   by   jealousv;    the  habits  of 
power  assiat  the  violence  oi  the  frenzy, 
->and  hia  moral  h&ng,  and  physical 
frame,  are  shidcen  to  pieces  in  the  ter- 
rible agitation.     He  threatens  dead- 
ly vengeance,    and  is   himself  the 
ddef  victim.  There  is  the  quick  sen- 
sibility of  a  noble  nature  in  the  duke's 
bosom :  hb  age  may  be  supposed  not 
to  pass  the  prime  of  mimnood;  he 
ioves  hb  wife  to  distraction ;  and  the 
majesty  of  hb  soul  stoops  i%ithjpun 
to    the    unseemliness    of  suspicion 
and  anger.    He  b  hurt  for  hb  son, 
and  hurt  for  himself:  imtil  at  length 
he  thinks  he  b  wronged  and  deceived, 
and  then  he  allows  the  rankling  mor- 
tification, which  he  had  repressed, 
to  burst  forth  and  swell  into  rage 
and  a  desire  of  revenge.    The  eleva- 
tion of  Us  imagination,  however,  b 
perpetually  throwing  hb  despair  back 
from  indignation  into  pathos  and  me- 
lancholy.   **  Your  son  asks  to  see 
you,"  one  says  to  him  :-i-he  replies. 


We  wiD  inMt— bcmfter  I 
In  die  ipqddt  never.  *  In  the  gm?e  pei^ 

In  the  dark  eonmon  diamber  of  the  dead 
We*n  yirit,  where  apon  his  thadowy  steed 
(Pale  as acorpee)  the  ipecchlsii  ^laatom 
'  rides, 


Oorti^  and  enemy:  there,  firSenda  and 

Meet  without  pasmoaa,  and  die  riddy  llgjbt 
That  g^men  tfaio^  the  populoiu  honifis  of 
'  death 

"Win  be  enough  to  find  us.  We  shall  know 
£adi  other  therai  perhaps. 

In  the  last  fotal  scene,  where  the 
mistaken  ncftion  of  hb  son's  gmlt 
drives  him  to  the  fiital  res(^tion  of 
condemnation:— nothing  can  be  more 
fearful  than  the  manner  of  delivering 
the  awful  mandate. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  slave ! 
Vou,arTah!  irhat's  your  narac?—4K>  mat- 
ter: Take 
Von  man  into  die  palace-oonrt,  and  ther^— 
Come  nearer— 4iear.        [  Whispers  ojkcr* 
Remember! 

Isid.  (Shrieks.)  Ha!— What's  diat? 
Olt !  mercy,  mercy.    -Spare  him— aparp  at 

My  Lord  I— O  husband! 

Guida  «  removed— 

Dmkek  [Smktdmmn.]  He^sgona!     . 
IsUL  A  moment  stem !— My  hvd !  my 
kfd! 
Spare  him  I  1*11  kneel  to  you,  and  wet  the 

dast 
With  tears.  Oh  !  husbandt  my  dear  hus- 

kaad!  speaki 
I,— Isidoia — Isidoia,  nhom 
You  loved  so  once,  am  here-.Jiere  on  my 

Befbie  the  ««rid^-4B  the  bnad  light.  My 

k»d! 
Give  him  but  time,— «  wocdf-de  yon  hear 

that? 
A  word  will  dear  hhn.    WiU  yea  not  lis- 

ten?    Ghl-^ 
CmdfOh !  cruel !  Mercy,  yet ;— 4)b,  Ood! 
[IsUorams  ht^  Mm. 
Piero,   itfUr  a  piuue!]   SbaHi  ve  not 

help  the  Dndiess  ? 
Curio,  Stey,  stays  he 
Begfais  to  move. 
PieriK  He  kioks  like  marUe  with  tfaoaa 

fixed  eyes. 
Carlo.  Ha !  those  are  heavy  tears. 
Officer.  Haik! 
Duke.  Mercy!— 
Vq  more  of  that    I  am  a  deadUte  man : 
Muchinjived;  afanostmad.    I  want — I*H 

have 
Vengeance    tremepdoos  yingranes  !  Ha ! 

pale  thing; 
I  will  not  tiead  upon  her,    TaasFwhat, 


Take  her  away.         [Tsidora  it  taken  ouL 

What  remains  but  ta  add  that 
proof  of  hb  son's  famoeence  b  ahaoet 
immediately  afforded  him. 

Dube.  My  son  r  when  b  my  son  ?  It 
noone  gone 
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To  slop  n^  ovdea  ?  Go— loiDe  moM^  1*11 

nt 
Here,  while  the  Hea^eni  are  tremhUng. 
iA  dUtant  report  ofMuiquetry  it  heard,") 
Ha!  [Sinks  down, 

{.After  a  thori  patue^  Casti  rC'entert.) 
CaHL  My  lord  1 

Duke,    Ha !  my   good   messenger,    a 
word,  a  word; 
But  one :  1*11  gi^e  my  Dukedom  to  you. 


Tell  me  he  lires.    Swear  it.  'Tismyoom. 
mand. 
C(uti,  Alas!  it  was  too  late.    We  can 

but  pray. 
Duke.  Bain  down  your  blights  upon  us  I 
Catti,  Sir,  be  calm* 

Duke*  Sulphur  and  blistering  fire.    I 
want  to -die: 
Unloose  me  here,  here :  I*m  too  tight— 

Someone 
Has  tied  my  heart  up ;  no,  no ;  heire,  Sir, 

#       here. 
All  round  my  heart,  and  round  my  brain, 

— quick,  quick — 
I*m  burning. — Hush  1  a  drug — ^a— 
Ciuti,  Hold  him  up. 
Duke,  Some  dull---Mroe  potest  drink, 
m  gire— m  grre 
The  world  away  for  peace.  Oh!  round  my 

heart. 
And — Ah !   unloose  this  cord  about  my 

throat 
Has  no  one  mercy  here  ?  I  am  the  Duke,— 
The  Duke.    Ha  !— I  am— nothing. 

Casti,  Raise  his  head. 
Now,  my  dear  lord.— 

Duke,  O  my  poor  son !  my  son ! 
Young  yictims— both  so  young — so  in- 
nocent 
But  thev  are  gone.     I  (^  as  I  could 

swep — 
Sleep — hush  !  for  erer.    My  poor  son  I — 
[Diet. 

Some  fimlts  hare  been  found  with 
the  mechanical  contrivances  of  the 
plot>  and^  perhaps^  justly :  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  rinfi^^  which  leads 
the  duke  to  believe  his  wife  and  son 
false^ — and  that  of  losing  the  letters, 
which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  their 
innocence^  are  too  hackneyed  and 
clumsy.  -Half  an  hour's  thinking 
would  have  furnished  better  expe- 
dients—but we  are  ourselves  very 
much  inclined  to  deem  such  things 
trifles.  It  is  not  so  with  many,  how- 
ever:— ^there  are  numbers  who  are 
knowing  and  severe  on  these  points^ 
and,  therefore,  our  author  should 
have  been  more  on  his  guard.  Isa- 
bella's final  escape  from  punish- 
ment too,  has  been  objected  to ;  but 
not  justly^  we  think.  Vice  has  ren- 
dered her  abject:  who  thinks  of  her? 


TUDrtma.  {[Feb. 

sha  k  unworthy  of  a  thoughtfrom  may 
one  above  a  hangman^ 

A  word  now  of  the  acton: — the 
writer  of  this  notice  is  not  in  the  fre- 
quent habit  of  ^Ing  to  the  theatre — 
his  department  m  the  Magazine  bein^ 
that  of  the  essays  and  fracas ;  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  part  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  he  was  so  much 
struck  by  Macready's  elegant  and 
spirited  representation  of  MinBuidoIa. 
Yet  he  cannot  but  think,  that^  al- 
though novelty  might  five  him  a  pe* 
culiarly  high  relish  for  the  excellenciea 
of  this  actor's  performance,  it  did  not, 
and  could  not,  deceive  hun  into  the 
belief  of  beauties  which  did  not  exist. 
Macready  both  looked,  and  acted,  the 
high-spirited  sensitive  Prince,   as  if 
he  had  been  a  reflection  from  the 
clear  pages  of  Boccacio,    or  one  of 
Titian  s  portraits  re-animated.     To 
his  dress  we  can  apply  no  term  short 
of  exquisite:     it  was   more  pictu- 
resque than  magnificent, — ^yet   rich 
enough  to   coincide  with   the  bi^ 
state  of  the  wearer,  at  a  period  when 
the  divisions  between  the  classes  of 
society  were  marked  by  external  in- 
dications of  the  most  striking  kind. 
The  powerful  were  then  grander  ob- 
jects of  sight  than  the  common  peo- 
ple; they  emulated  the  distinctions 
of  nature  herself,  between  the  glo- 
rious and  the  mean  objectsof  die  earth. 
The  prince  towered  above  the  slave 
and  peasant  as  the  oak  towers  above 
the  bramble.    The  general  character 
of  Macready's  performance  we  would 
describe  as  delicately  discriminative    ■ 
with  the  exception  of  some  forced 
and  false  transitions  of  voice,  whichy 
without  hesitation,  we  set  down  as 
bad  and  inexcusable   imitations   of 
Kean: — Charles  Kemble's,    on   the 
other  hand,  was  sometimes  incorrect 
in  the  subtle  parts,  and  of  a  more 
common  order  in  the  strong.    Yet 
the  author  owes  much  to  the  latter 
gentleman,  as  weD  as  to  the  former: 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  splen- 
did and  eflfective  than  Mr.  Kemble's 
declamation;  nothing  more  impres- 
sive than  the  manner  in  which  Mf. 
Macready  conveyed  the  swellings  of 
passion,  the  alternations  of  tender- 
ness   and   violence,   and    the    deep 
agony  of  final  despair.    His  tone  of 
exclamation,  at  those  heart-smitinf 
words — "  I  WANT  TO  DIE  " — whicE 
are  alone  sufScient  to  establish  the 
author's  claim  to  genius  in  the  highest 
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aooeptaCioo  of  the  tenii>— was  wor- 
thy of  the  conception  which  inspired 
them.  It  came  upon  our  ears  as  the 
Toiee  of  a  sufienng  beyond  that  of 
death-pangs — beyond  torture — be- 
yond patience,  or  endurance. 

Miss  Foote,  as  the  ill-fated  Duch- 
ess, had  a  dangerous  competitor  with 
her  sorrow  in  her  beauty:  we  should 
hare  sympathised  more  entirely  with 
the  former,  but  for  the  dazzling  ef- 
fect of  the  latter.  To  be  as  pretty  as 
she  is,  is  surely  to  be  shielded  against 
erery  mental  suffering,  more  serious 
than  a  morning's  pet,  or  an  evening's 
fit  of  the  sullens.  Yet,  if  this  lady 
were  less  fascinating  as  a  woman,  we 
suspect  we  should  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  in  her  praise,  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  an  actress.  We  are  much 
mistalien  if  we  did  not  frequently  dis- 
coTer,  when  her  eyes  happened  to  be 
turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  house 
from  that  where  we  sat,  signs  of  a 
quick  and  delicate  perception  of  the 
true  interest  of  her  scenic  situation : 
—she  seaned  ,to  bend,  like  a  graceful 
willow,  under  the  rude  gust, — plia- 
ble to  the  impulse,  yet  degant  and 
elastic  in  prostration. 
;  Mr.  Abbot,  as  the  fnend  of  Guido, 
completelY  filled  his  part,  and  added 
mucn  to  the  general  vigour  and  truth 
of  this  most  successful  and  captivat- 
ing performance.  The  house  was 
crowed  to  overflow  on  the  first  night ; 
and  the  piece  still  runs  with  the 
same  effect. 


A*  You  Like  It,  which  has  been 
latelv  brought  forward  at  Covent 
Crarden,  is  we  finest  of  all  pastorals. 
The  Amyntas— the  Pastor  Fldo— the 
Gentle  Shepherd — what  are  they  in 
comparison  with  this?  Even  Comus, 
and  Ben  Jonson's,  and  Fletcher's, 
beautiful  Dramas,  must  give  way  be- 
fore it  It  is  like  one  of  Boccaccio's 
hundred  evergreens-fashioned  into 
a  garland  by  the  hand  of  a  poet  It 
has  something  of  cverv  tmng  that 
is  good:  there  is  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  and  love,  and  humour,  and 
wit,  and  music,  and  melancholy  that 
has  no  canker, — not  preying  upon  the 
mmd  till  the  bloom  of  the  cheek  is 
destroyed,— but  itself  the  food  of  a 
humourist;  there  is  everything  which 
^  reasonable  man  can  hope  to  find  in 
a  pastoral   Drama,  and  far  more. 


We  are  at  first  introdooed  at  eotut, 
and  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
usurping  Duke,  and  with  Celia,  aid 
ftosalind,  in  their  richer  dresses; 
but  we  are  fflad  to  escape  with  the 
fair  cousins,  nrom  the  pomp  and  heart- 
less  presence  of  royalty,  to  the 
streams  and  the  meadows ;  and  we 
feel  that  we  are  indeed  free,  and 
about  to  enjoy  ourselves,  when  we 
are  let  loose  upon  the  pleasant  glades 
that  run  through  the  Forest  of  Arden. 
Rosalind,  and  Jaques,  and  Touch- 
stone, are  the  great  people  of  the 
play.  Rosalind  nas,  perhaps,  (mav 
we  venture  to  say  so  ?)  too  much  wit 
for  a  woman;  and  yet  we  do  not 
wish  that  she  had  less.  She  is  a  de- 
lightful combination  of  gentleness 
and  smart  gaiety :  she  is  just  wluit 
we  should  desire  our  sister  to  be,  but 
her  tongue  runs  almost  too  fast  for 
a  wife.  We  love  to  hear  her  prattle 
and  joke,  but  we  at  the  same  time 
think  that^  Orlando  is  a  bold  man  to 
venture  on  such  a  match;  and  be- 
gin to  wish,  when  we  have  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  that  she  had 
not  ffone  quite  so  directly  against 
established  decorum.  Yet,  after  all, 
we  love  her,  and  wish  her  happy, 
and  quit  her  with  a  full  determina- 
tion to  resume  our  acquaintance  at  a 
future  day.  Touchstone  is  the  fit 
servant  of  such  a  mistress.  He  seems 
to  have  collected  all  the  wit  of  the 
court,  and  to  let  it  run  out  upon 
every  occasion,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  body  less  well-bred  thai^ 
himself:  even  he  has  a  sylvan  turn, 
and  adopts, the  maiden  Audrey,  in 
order  to  show  .his  unsophisticated 
taste.  -But  Jadues  is  (to  us)  the 
great  charm  of  this  drama ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bom  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  moralize 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  bon^is-^ 

and  to  waste  his  goodnatured  spleen 
upon  his  fellow  mresters.  He  is  a 
man  fit  to  enioy  a  lazy  noon  in  sum- 
mer; or  to  be  companion  with  the 
robin  and  the  field-fiure,  when  the 
skirts  of  the  woods  are  white  with 
snow.  He  is  overflowing  with  a  sad 
and  pleasant  humour ;  and  he  has  a 
vein  of  satire  withal,  which  would 
nm  to  bitter,  were  it  not  neutralized 
by  the  indolence  of  his  nature.  What 
a  picture  f  we  have  often  thought)  he 
would  make,  lying  at  his  length, 
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BendB^ht  brook  tlmt  birmvls  atoog  thn 

woodl- 
and stopping  with  his  hdnting  spear 
the  weeds,  nid  floating  straws^  wnich 
the  current  carried  onwards  in  its 
flow!  .We  have  heard  some  slight 
objecdons  made  to  Macready's 
^aquM;  but,  to  tis,  it  appeared  a 
most  delightfiil  portrait,  and  we  som^ 
limes  wondered  how  tliis  high  and 
spirited  tragedian  could  tame  down 
his 'buoyancy,  and  become  so  listless 
and  idle  as  he  seemed.  There  is  a 
something  in  this  which  we  do  not 
quite  understand :  there  is  a  mastery 
of  the  muscle,  and  a  power  orer  tl^ 
eye,  and  the  roice,  which  we  would 
nan  ourselres  acatdre. 

Charies  Kemble's  Orlando  is  ex- 
cellent; it  18  one  of  his  very  best 
performances.  Mrs.  Darison  played 
Rosalind  rery  dererly,  though  she 
is  not  so  young  as  she  was ;  yet  has 
lAie  a  pleasant  wit,  and  we  will  not 
be  the  persons  to  olject  to  her,  be* 
cause  years  have  matured  her  acting, 
or  because  we  remember  her  more 
lightsome  and  less  judicious  than  she 
BOW  is.  Fawcett  is,  and  always  was, 
a  capital  Touchstone;  and  Mrs. 
Oibbs  looks  like  the  sun->flower,  in  the 
Chinese  hat  which  she  wears,  when 
she  so  unwittingly  entraps  the  affec- 
tions of  the  courtly  clown.  Mr. 
Duruset  is  a  very  delicate  and  touch- 
ing  singer.  We  could  hear  him  sing 
Under  a  greentffood '  tree,  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  rise  up  at  last  with- 
out fatigue. 

DEURY    LANE. 

MoniaHo, — This  theatre  has  also 
produced  a  tragedy,  but  its  fate  wps 
unfortunate.  We  will  not  on  that 
account,  however,  condemn  it  again. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it 
contained  much  clever  and  pleasant 
writing,  and  the  style  o{  it  was  de- 
cidedly better  than  that  of  some 
tragedies  which  have  met  with  more 
success.  The  title  of  this  play  was 
Montalto,  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
a  gentleman  of  tiie  name  of  Lindsay. 

Miss  Wilson,  who  lias  made  her 
drJmt  at  Drury  Lane,  has  not  shamed 
the  prologue  which  announced  her. 
We  were  sadly  afraid,  we  confess, 
tiiat  Mr.  EUiston's  red  letters  would 
amount  to  little  or  nothing,  but  we 
have  been  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  lady  is  a  powerful  smger.'-^-al*- 


The  Drama.  '      IT^Ik 

though  not  ao  swtet  (by  no  means  so 
sweety  as  Miss  Stephens,  and  without 
tliat  rich  and  almost  cloying  melody 
that  surrounds  the  lower  tones  of 
Miss  Tree,  she  has  a  voice  of  greater 
compass  than  atfaer.  The  manner 
in  which  she  sings  Monster  awoif,  in 
Ame's  Opera  of  Artaxerxet,  shows 
at  once,  how  oompletdy  she  can  vm^ 
tain  her  full  and  powerful  notea. 
There  is  no  relapse,  and  no  erasiofi, 
^->iio  trilling  or  cadendng  to  hido 
a  weakness  of  voice ;  but  the  nf  u  — i 
of  sound  is  finely  and  unremittingtf 
kept  up,  till  the  period  arrives  for  ha 
change.  Independently  of  this.  At 
has  good  execution,  and  a  confidence 
in  herself.  Her  lower  notes  aeem 
thick,  and  her  voice  sometimes  de^ 
generates  into  harshness,  but  she  is 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  musical 
world — and  to  Mr.  EUiston  erery.* 
thing.  Yet,-^  comparisons  wer^ 
not  odious — ^we  would  say  that,  al- 
though she  astonishes  us,  we  do  not 
hang  upon  her  tones  as  we  do  on 
those  of  Miss  Stephem:  tiier  do  not 
so  remain^with  us  after  she  is  gone: 
nor  is  there  that  strange  luxury  of 
sound  in  her  voice,  which  Miss  Tree 
showers  forth,  like  notes  from  a 
stringed  instrument; — but  we  haire 
ample  evidence,  nevertheless,  that 
she  is  a  powerful  shiger.  Why  is  it 
then  that  we  play  the  critic's  part  ? 
Because  we  must :  and,  perhaps,  be- 
eause  she  seems  to  have  so  complete 
a  confidence  in  herself.  Is  it  because 
she  sings  the  air,  (a  mere  bravura) 
of  The  Soldier  tired,  better  than  the 
earlier  songs,  where  there  is  senti- 
ment as  well  as  sound  ?  We  befiev^ 
there  is  something  in  tids.  She  will 
have  Iwtter  opportunities  of  show- 
ing vriiether  or  not  she  can  appre-^ 
date  the  higher  qualities  of  music; 
and  we  shall  wait  for  her  appearance 
in  the  Beggar's  Opera  before  carrying 
oar  remarks  fUrther. 


The  Covent  Garden  Pantomime  of 
''Friar  Bacon,'*  contmues  to  b« 
acted.  It  is  excellent ;  for  the  tricks 
are  good,  and  Grhnaldi  is  fai  fbJl 
health  and  humour.  It  is  a  ftne  me- 
dicine for  the  mind,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously administered  to  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  from  ten  to  twenty. 
We  recommend  it  with  confidence  to 
our  readers.  A. 
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Thb  8«aM«,  Hke  Ih*  •pirit  of  Aaa- 
qrtoiiy  in  tbe  fiunous  Bong  composed 
Sat  tJie  BoeetiDg  beld  under  his  name, 
now  bids 

Voice,  fiddle,  and  flute, 
No  loDger  be  mute. 

The  whole  cir<;k  of  singers,  play* 
era,  publishers,  and  teachers,  whose 
towiHtcade  is  but  for  half  a  jear>  art 
reviving  from  the  torpidity  of  sum* 
mei;  when,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
*'  music  of  the  groves,"  nature  hath 
ordained  the  metropolitan  choir  to  be 
silent 

.  Concerning  the  Opera  Mttle  is  yet 
certainly  known ;  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  direction  will  re* 
nde  in  a  committee  of  noblemen  and 
ffentkmen;  and  the  management.be 
delegated  to  Mr.  Ayrton — a  gentle* 
nan  whose  science,  accomplishments^ 
and  urbanity,  peculiarly  fit  him  i(m 
the  difficuk  and  dangerous  office. 

The  City  Amateur  Concerts  have 
oommenced,  with  gfeat  satisiactbn  to 
the  subscribers.  Those  yet  to  come 
will  take  place  on  the  8th  and  29d  of 
February,  and  i5th  of  Maisck. 

The  PhiUiannoiiic  Society  will  hold 
their  firrt  concert  on  the  96th  of  F&- 
Vniary,  at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  and 
oontinue  their  meetings  fortnightly  tifl 
June  11. 

A  new  series  of  Concerts  is  an- 
nounced to  take  pUioe,  under  the  »»* 
troaage  of  the  Marchioness  of  Sails* 
bury,  and  other  ladies  of  quality,  at 
a  new  room  in  8t  Martin's  Lum^ 
nader  the  title  of  the  MtJSJEOBEUM. 
Madame  Camporese,  Mrs.  Salmon, 
and  other  performers  of  celebrity,  art 
annoimced  as  having  been  engaged. 

On  the  iSth  of  January  Miss  Wil^ 
son,  the  long  antidpated  pupil  of 
Mr.  Welsh,  coooernmg  whose  ahi^ 
to  we.spokfr  some  mondis  ago,  made 
her  ddfut  as  Mamdmne,  in  Ane's  Ai^ 
texerzes,  at  Drury  Lane^  Thehsusa 
was  crowded,  and  her  success  was 
Mmplete.  The  young  candidate,  at 
tet,  hdKNired  under  the  e«nbacrass^ 
BBsnts  naturally  incident  to  a  situa^ 
tion  of  such  trial ;  but,  gradually  re* 
covering  her  self-possession,  she  was 
^  length  able  to  give  a  fidl  dis^y 
^  her  fine  natural  talents  and  scien* 
^acquirements.  Uer voice, though 


power&d,  if  sweet  rather  than  rich; 
more  resembling  that  of  BillingtoO)^ 
than  of  Catalani,<-*-a  circumstance 
which  probably  arises  as  much  £rom 
the  dinerence  between  £nglishand 
Italian  methods  of  instruction,  in  th# 
early  formation  ai  this  grand  requi^ 
site,  as  from  organization :  its  uiH>ev 
notes  appear  to  be  the  best ;  and  Miss 
Wilson  evinces,  by  her  nower  of  atr 
tenuatiug  the  tone  to  tne  least  posr 
sible  audible  sound,  its  entire  duo* 
tility,  and  the  perfection  of  her  praor 
ticeatonce.  Ndther  her  articulation, 
nor  her  shake,  are  as  perfect  as  thev 
will  probably  become ;  nor,  kdeed^ 
can  any  parts  of  her  execution  havt 
y«t;,  by  numberless  degrees,  atjtained 
their  mature  beauty  and  finish.  Hev 
promise  is  certainly  abundant ;  and  if 
her  style  be  not  injured  by  the  ooavse^ 
ness  which  singing  on  the  itaffe,  uid 
the  incessant  demand  the  publk  mm 
apt  to  make  for  noreky,  are  but  to# 
Uable  to  produce— combined  with  tha 
relaxation  both  of  attention  and  phy« 
sical  strenath,  but  too  genmlly  um 
oident  to  nrst  success,  and  incessaal 
fatigue,— Miss  Wilson  will  rise  mudi 
hi^^r^  even  thav  she  stands  at  pra^ 
sen^  in  vocal  art.  Site  also  ei^oys 
other  dramat&e  requisites  in  a  good 
figure,  wdgracen^  action  and  de* 
meanour.  This  new  addition  to  Umi 
ability  of  Drury  Lane,  has  determined 
the  mana«per  to  give  Operas  three 
nights  in  tne  week :  and,  indeed  pot* 
sessing  Mr«  Braham,  Madame  Vea^ 
tri%  imd  Mr.  Horn,  it  may  be  saM 
that  the  vooal  power  of  an  fingUsh 
Theatre  has.  seldom  btfoae  been  at  so 
hiffh  a  pitch. 

Hopes  are  stOlfiitertahied  that  Mr. 
Bartleman  will  recover  sufilcient 
health  to  nesume  his  professional  la* 
hours.  No  man  is  so  much  missed 
from  the  ordiestra.  It  is  said  Mn; 
CuHet,  who  has  graduated  in  nmida 
at  Oxford,  and  is  inown  by  his  com* 
positions,  is  about  to  appear  as  a  base 


^e  mentioned  some  time  since,  n 
chargp  of  plagiarism  fitMn  Mr.  Cle^ 
m&m^  brought  against  Mr.  John 
Onmer,  in  the  Quarterly  Muskal 
Review.  That  composer  has  ap-r 
pended  to  a  publication  of  some  of 
Abel's  works^  a  sketch  of  bis  early 
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musical  studies;   with  a  view,  as  it 
thould  seem,  to  abate  the  impression 
of  his  being  under  as  much  omigation 
to  Mr.Clementi's  instructions^  as  it  has 
been  generally  understood  he  is.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  letter,  he  alludes 
to  the  charge  made  in  the  Quarterly 
Musical  Review ;  but  it  is  something 
singular  that,  instead  of  contradict- 
hig  or  refuting  it,  he  turns  off  to  in- 
sinuate, by  a  quotation  from  Bach, 
describing  in  what  spirit  criticism 
ought   to  be    conducted,    that  the 
charge  in  question  was  malicious  and 
unfounded.     Such  an  evasion  will, 
however,  hardly  serve.    The  charge 
was  direct,  and  was  supported  by  a 
complete  analysis  and  comparison  of 
the  two  works;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cra- 
mer's was  an  absolute  and  wilful  pa- 
rody of  Mr.  Clementi's  Octave  So- 
nata.    Why    a   composer    of  such 
eminence  as  Mr.  Cramer  allowed  him- 
self t&  be  tempted  into  such  an  act 
of  disrespect  or  hostility,    towards 
one  of  his  eariiest  friends,  remains 
ftill  therefore  to  be  explained.    The 
case  is  certainly  not  mended  by  Mr. 
Cramer's  mere  insinuation,    (which 
he  substantiates  by  no  sort  of  proof,) 
against  the  justice  or  the  temper  of 
his  reviewer.    The  same  work,  by 
the  way,   has,  in  the  last  number, 
detected  a  similar  infringement  upon 
the    intellectual    property    of    Afr. 
Bochsa,  committed  by  Mr.  Meyer,— 
in  a  work,  under  the  title  of  Fourteen 
progressive  LesscfiiSi  and  Preludes^  for 
the  Harp,  recently  published  by  the 
Royal  Harmonic  Institution.    Many 
of  these  are  shown  to  be  borrowed 
from  Bochsa's  Twelve  Lessons,  ori- 
gfaially  printed  in  France,  and  re- 
pttbl&died,  in  England,  by  Chappell 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Horsley,  in  his  quality  of 
organist  to  the  Asylum,  has  liberally 
prepared,  and  presented  to  that  cha- 
rity, a  collecoon  of  the  Hymn  and 
Psalm  tunes,  sung  during  the  service 
there.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
publication  that  manifests  such  purity 
of  judgment  and  feeling,  both  m  the 
compositions  and  selections,  as  this 
book ;  nor  can  the  devout,  who  wish 
to  employ  music  on  Sunday  evenings, 
as  well  as  the  admirers  of  sound 
taste,  easily  find  such  simple  and 
truly  sublime  and  beautifiil  sp^imens 
of  devotional  harmony  as  are  here  to 
be  met  with.    Most  of  these  compo- 


sitions are  set  for  two  voices;  but 
may  be  performed  by  one  or  both, 
without  detriment  to  the  efiect,  at 
pleasure.  j 

Mr.  Lanza's  Little  lovely  Rote  de       I 
Meaux,  is  a  song  of  much   variety 
and  beauty.    The  melody  is  light, 
airy,  and  pleasing ;  and  the  accom*       | 
paniment  happy.    This  song  afibrds 
a  curious  proof  that  vocal  music  may        I 
be  rendered  agreeable,  and  even  in- 
teresting, without  any  particular  sen- 
timent, Iby  exciting  a  train  of  emo* 
tions,  which  we  are  tempted  to  call 
pleasurable  perceptions. 

Rondo  pour  le  Pianoforte,  par  F. 
Kalkbrenner,  is  an  elegant  composi- 
tion, simple  in  its  construction,  but 
has,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  same- 
ness. It  is  less  elaborate  than  many 
of  Mr.  K.'s  productions,  and  conse- 
quently presents  fewer  difficulties  of 
execution. 

A  Waliz  and  March,  arranged  as 
duets  for  the  pianoforte,  by  the  same 
composer,  are  easy  little  pieces  ;  evi- 
dently intended  for  beginners.  The 
waltz  is  very  superior  to  the  early 
lessons  we  are  accustomed  to  see. 

The  8th,  9th,  and  10th  numbers  of 
the  Caledonian  Airs,  by  Mr.  Bur* 
rowes,  have  lately  appeared,  leaving 
but  two  to  complete  the  set  The 
subjects  "  Oh,  saw  ye  my  Father; 
Tweed  Side;  and  Morgy  Lauder;:'' 
are  treated  with  full  as  much  ability 
as  has  been  evinced  in  the  foregoitig 
numbers, — which  is  hlfh  praise. 

The  first  number  of  a  set  fd  Qfio- 
drille  i2oiu2a#,— advertised  to  be  car^ 
ried  on  by  the  most  eminent  masters, 
is  from  the  same  hand.  The  intro- 
duction is  very  sweet,  and  the  sub- 
ject agreeably  handled.  The  piece 
promises  wcol  for  the  succeeding 
parts. 

The  Songs,  Duets,  and  Glees,  ts/ro- 
ducedinto  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night, 
selected  and  composed  by  ff.  R.  Bi^cm, 
The  interspersion  ,of  music  with  t£e 
scenes  of  our  bard  is  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  taken  as 
svmptomatic  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  preparation  of  our  mu- 
sical dramas.  Last  year  we  had  the 
Comedy  of  £rrors  thus  dished  up, 
and  now  a  second  instance  occurs. 
Storace  selected  fiom  the  Italian  O- 
peras.  Mr.  Bishop  has  written  up- 
wards of  forty  works  for  the  stage, 
and  now  he  appears  to  fiy  to  adeo- 
tion,  while  entire  Operas  have  yields 
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ed  to  iheee  mudcal  plays.  Mr.  B« 
has  in  both  taken  a  very  judicious 
part,  and  one  not  less  ingenious  than 
judgmatical.  His  own  compositions 
are  particularly  original^  at  the  same 
time  the  music  has  a  quaintness  that 
assorts  well  with  the  age  of  the  poet^ 
ry.  With  a  like  regard  to  chrono- 
logy^ ^c  ^^^  adapted  the  part  songs 
to  music  of  our  old  composers^  and 
m  this  compilation^  we  find  From  the 
fair  Lavinian  Shore,  When  Jirsi'  I 
saw  your  face,  and  other  such^  well 
arranged  to  Shakspeare's  words.  His 
own  compositions  are  entitled  to  great 
praise,  particularly  the  duet,  Orpheus 
with  his  Lute,  which,  except  that  it 
partakes  of  the  manner  of  his  for- 
mer production.  As  it  fill  upon  a  day^ 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  thing 
we  know ;  it  is  also  fanciful  and  ex- 
pressive. The  songs,  too,  range  well 
with  the  rest,  and  we  have  seldom 
seen  of  late  so  beautiful  an  adapta- 
tkm,  (whidi  we  suppose  it  to  be)  as 
Bid  me  discourse,  a  truly  elerant  and 
beautiful  song.  Upon  the  whole  this 
publication  has  far  more  to  recom- 
mend it  than  the  generality  of  works 
for  the  stage. 

The  Bird  Catcher,  arranged  by  T. 
J7.  Little,  from  Iljlauto  magico,  forms 
an  easy  and  pretty  lesson  for  begin- 
ners. 

HiHon  House,  an  dr  with  varia- 
tkms,  for  the  hjup,  by  Weippert, 
combines  some  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion with  lightness  and  variety. 

Come  chace  that  starting  tear  away, 
with  variations,  by^  W,  EavestafT. 
The  air  is  well  sustained  through  six 
brilliant,  and  somewhat  difficult  va- 
riations. 

Sweet  Richard,  performed  at  the 
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congress  of  Wdch  Bards  at  Wrex- 
ham, with  variations,  by  Johh  Parry. 
The  air  is  light,  and  its  effect  much 
increased  by  the  additional  diversity 
it  receives  throughout  the  several  va- 
tiatious. 

L' amour  perdu,  a  divertimento  by 
Mr.  Wright,  is  an  elegant  little  piece. 
It  has  more  variety  and  spirit  than 
usually  attend  lessons  for  young  per- 
formers. 

Fantasia,  in  which  is  introduced  an 
Air  Russe,  with  Variations,  by  «7.  B. 
Cramer.  These  variations,  founded 
on  a  very  simple  air,  are  novel  and 
singular.  Their  construction  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  generally 
require  great  stretch  of  hand.  The 
variations  on  Mozart's  Deh  Prendi 
un  Dolce  Amplesso,  by  the  same 
composer,  partake  of  the  usual  ele- 
^^ce  of  Mr.  Cramer's  pieces.  The 
mtroduction  is  particularly  graceful. 
The  latter  is  the  most  simple,  and  on 
the  whole  more  agreeable,  which 
probably  arises  from  the  decided  su- 
periority of  the  theme.  \ 

No.  5  of  the  Operatic  Airs  by  Ci-^ 
Pfiom  Potter.  The  theme^  the  Carpet 
weaver,  is  well  wrought  up  into  se- 
veral somewhat  curious  variations. 
Much  art  is  dispfayed  ip  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  them,  and  the 
last,  under  the  form  of  a  Bolero^ 
makes  a  spirited  conclusion.  The 
eighth  variation  is  extremely  elegant. 

Duet  for  the  Pianofirrte,  by  La~ 
tour,  on  a  very  elegant  little  French 
air  Oui  Clair  de  la  lune.  This  duet 
possesses  the  several  attributes  of 
Mr.  Latour's  style,  elegance,  light- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  agreeable  me-> 
lody. 
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Architectural  AntiquUiet.— That  this 
brandi  of  ardisology  is  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many, as  teduloiuly  as  among  oundTes,  is 
erident  from  the  numerous  embelliahcd 
works  on  the  subject  which  have,  of  late, 
i^peazed  in  that  country.  Among  the 
more  recent  ones  ii  Hundeahasen's  Histo- 
jjcal  and  Graphic  Account  of  me  Palace  of 
die  Empeior  Frederic — 1st  Barbaroesa,  at 
Gdnhauaen.  This  interesting  work  is  il- 
lustrated by  thirteen  plates,  ofriews,  plans,' 
deratioos,  sections,  and  details.  The  vo- 
lume ODonsistii^  of  ei^tjr  fidio  pages)  is 
divided  inip  two  sactioBs,  the  rormer  of 
iriiidi  is  histarical,  the  latter,  descripdve. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  per- 
fisct  features  of  diis  edifice,  is  the  portal  of 
the  great  hall,  the  author  indeed  extobit  in 
the  most  unqnalifted  manner :  ^*  it  will  not 
be  easy,*'  says  he,  ^'  to  i^eet  with  another 
monument  so  indicative^  of  the  ezceUenoe 
which  the  plastic  arts  had  obtained  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  with  which  we  are  yet 
but  imperfectly  acquainted,— or  oompan^e 
to  this  portal  for  propriety  of  fbrm^  sdi- 
dity,  beauty,  and  proportkm  of  its  details  ; 
in  til  these  respects,  it  is  far  superior  to 
that  oi  the  Alhambra."  The  work  oon- 
dudte  with  some  observations  on  the  dia-' 
racter  of  the  edifices  built  under  the  Qat^ 
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gradittl  DBOgrcM,  of  llie  an£itMUire  thai 
cipployea,  and  <»  ita  merits  aii  far  m  ood*. 
cema  beauty  of  Ibnn  ;,t0g^her  with  aoma 
oonsiderationa  aa  to  ita  practical  rapUcatkv) 
at  Uie  present  day. — Another  wou  of  ooo- 
aiderame  graphic  beauty  ia,  Picturesque 
Viewa  of  the  Abbey  of  Kloatemeubcag, 
delineated  and  engraved  by  die  brothers 
FhiUp  and  Henry  IteiBhold,  iridi  an  hiato^ 
ncal  mjanHtion  \j  W«  Giaka,  Vienna^ 
1826.  These  plates  possess  great  beaulf 
$i  «x«eutioii,  yel  are  moat  odculated  to 
delist  the  eye  of  the  painter,  than  to  aai. 
tisfy  the  cuziostty,  or  add  to  the  information 
ef  the  architect.  The  literary  ^aitof  the 
volume  gives  a  concise  but  interesting  his* 
tory  of  the  building^  and  the  prindpal 
events  ooimected  with  it. 

ArcftHectural  Lectures, — Ma.  Ehnes 
latefy  oonduded  his  valuable  Series  of 
Lectarea  at  the  Buaa^  Institiltion,  by  a 
review  of  the  atata  of  Aichitecture  from 
the  omdnaion  of  the  leign  of  Oeoige  IL 
to  the  preaent  time*  in  ^ch,  dioi^  he 
paid  aome  oomplimenta  to  the  taate  of  the 
hte  Mr.  Wyat,  &c.  and  pointed  out  some 
bttuties  in  some  of  the  structures  erected 
during  that  period,  he  gi^ve  us  but  an  in- 
different opinion  dT  the  talents  of  the  Ar. 
chitects,  uid  of  the  beauty  and  construc- 
tive excellence  of  the  edifices.  At  the  pre- 
aent time  the  dawning  rdish  ht  the  pure 
Greek  haa  given  way  to  the  worst  manner 
0f  the  debased  styles  of  the  Romans,  and 
the.  Snrveyor-OeneKal  of  Geone  IV.  haft 
laigrfr  contributed  to  the  deiDradaiion* 
The  detaila  of  the  ne^  street  in  Weatmin.i 
aler  are  teeming  with  delect.  The  Lee* 
tnrar  considered  the  low  state  of  Aidutec- 
tiire  in  this  country  to  "be  occaiuoned  by  the 
want  ot  an  effective  Inatitntion  far  its  pro- 
motion,  fbr  it  i#as  absurd  to  caU  the  Royal 
Academy  an  Academy  of  Architecture, 
«nd  die  Dilettanti  Society  is  radier  a  col- 
lator of  drawings  from  ancieBt  worlcB,  than 
an  originator  and  effective  promoter,  of 
Architectural  talent.  Here  he  contrasted 
the  numerous  and  immense  dualities  sup- 
pled to  ihe  students  in  Paris,  oomi»red  to 
die  very  restricted  means  of  ttudy  affiirdiel 
to  the  Architectural  students  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  excited  but  cttd  not  sa- 
tisfy  an  appetite  fbr  the  art  He  praitod 
the  iron  bridges  of  die  metropoKa,  and  die 
atone  onea  ofWealmhister  and  BkckfHara, 
bat  severely  cenamed  as  pseodo  arcfaitee* 
tnal  dia  daeoratiooa  of  wateiloo-bndge. 
Hooonaidflaed  our  bridges  to  be  our  nobleat 
modem  warita,  and  gatve  t»  oar  eountiy- 
mon  the  praise  of  b^^  the  exehisive  in- 
vtsntors  of  iron  ones.  The  ty^  is  moat  as- 
tonished by  die  rapearance  of  modem 
bridgea,  bat  the  mind  is  moot  satisfied  with 
the  ancient  He  oonduded  by  a  comnre- 
bensive  summary  of  his  LeoCures.  We 
wtaa^idighteBed  and  much  gratifiad  with 


Ibisi  Sitiefir  Jk' 
/diadnct,  but  thera.i«a  timmp^ 9i,wmam 
Ithat  ^ves  to  every  sentenoe  aaaifytbe.aMBse 
devadon  at  their  cnmmenomieat,  and  tim 
same  cadanc^a  at  the  end.  The  fiiU  eflbc^ 
was  therefore  ^fiminished  of  the  impresaioa 
arisnig  firom  his  just  appredaticHi  of  poze 
Ardutecture,  and  his  sarcastic  hits  at  de- 
feotive  pUns  and  detafla  of  builfiiig.  He 
ajqieara  to  be  master  of  its  theory  abd  to 
possess  a  correct  taate,  and  we  are  g^ 
thatof  sttdi  a  Lecturer  we  ace  ikika  •• 
announce  hia  being  enpged  to  diaaourae  in 
Ijht  apring  on  the  philowphy  of  hia  art  at 
the  Surrey  Inatitutioii. 

Mr.  Ketm  at  New  Yark^^W^  hant 
been  favoured  with  letters  and 
tmrn  New  York  to  the  10th  idt' 
critiques  of  the  American  writera  on.  hn 
debut  in  Richard,  resemble  those  of  Lou* 
don  in  variance  of  opinion.    Hie  National 
Advocate  ap^auds  him  to  the  echo,  and 
ascribes-  the  hoarseness  of  his  voice  to  the 
cold  canent  of  American  air  which  roihca 
an  tho'atage.    The  Evening  Poat  is-  aba 
his  enthuieaatic  admirer.    But  TheAnw* 
lican  tfkes  the  opposite  side,  C  P.  veinas 
P.  S.  and  accuses  him  of  drawlii^  in  the 
dialogue  as  if  he  were  wei^ing'it  in  his 
study  for  public  ddivery,  rather  than  de- 
livering it  to  the  public.    They  all  agree, 
however,  that  thou^  the  evenmg  was  wet 
the  theatre  was  crammed. .   The  OtheHo, 
(his  second  part,  which  we  think  ia  beatx 
ia  not  so  weU i^ken  of.    The privafteoom- 
munieadons  are   moto   pardcnkr.      One 
says  that  the  only  editor  adverse  to  Koan  ii 
Johnaan  Oerplank,  o£  the  Americao,  who 
ia  a  relation  of  Cooper'a;  aodthoarevengaa 
some  harsh  criddans  opon  Cooper  writtM 
by  a  man  named  Ag^  (a  friend  of  Mi^* 
wood's,  who  plays  with  Keen).    Another 
states,  that  the  audiences  have  been  much 
divided  in  opinion^some  admire  Kea»*A 
exoeOency,  while  others  revolt  at  hU  ex- 
traordinary  manner  and  voice.    Yet  he  im- 
nroves  so  generally  on  acquaintance,  that 
ne  has  even  moved  the~  New  Yoih  honaea 
to  shout  bravo !  (a  rare  innovation  on  tfadr 
heretofore  sober  cridcal   ftshion)  dioagh 
ih^y  have  sot.  got  the  Ittigth  of  hua- 
zaing  and  hat-waving,  practised  by  the.en- 
Mghtened  frequenters  of  Drury  Lane.    A 
tfahd  letter  mentions,    diat  persons  have 
eomeall  the  wayfrmm  Phibde^Ua^  (99 
milea)  to  see  him  perferm  •  it'  is  dieiieAjce 
no   wander  that  die   temporary   theatre 
dioald  draw,  asit  has  done,   1009  dolbw 
pernigfat,  whidi  it  hardly  did  befbrr  in  a 
week.    Keen  has  renewed  his  eqgagemeur 
tin  January,  and  was  on  the  lOth  W  act 
Learibr  his  own  benefit    After  dosing  at 
New  York  he  goes  to  ^nladelphia ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  hear  diat  his  haUto  are  tent- 
perate  and  respectable.— Xrtterary  Gojrff^ 

Mr.  ffaydon's  JHehtrc  U  Bt^Atr^ 
^Aa>Mr.  Haydon'a  aim  ia  ta  ndaa  w  . 
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IritMi  art,  hfhiafpMk 
nsgaiMlly  upon  the  Wttaft 
flf  in  objects,  whd  9o  oonunon  pleame 
bk  mooaating  the  taenia  ef  hie  gnai 
-pktureinBdmbiiigli,  whtteit  wwfliithiu 


rtfkully  weioomed  by  ell  denw,  on  the 
■rivate  amy  bdag  es  oowdedly  attended  as 
in  London,  and  en  the  fiitt  poblie  day 
preator  in  proportion  to  the  popolation  than 
ii  London.  As  an  evidenee  that  hit  ta^ 
Wnis  hoTe  a  wei^tof  ffeniiis,  that,  boverer 
it  Dii^  have  been  in  a  degiee  reooniBHnded 
by  the  admhratian  oi  tte  Litefary,  lifta 
llMlf  up  into  £EMne,  the  popularity  of  this 
ftie  work  has  already  eiuuiahed  itself  in 
a  city  where  he  is  not  uQdeittood  to  hav^ 
bad  at  anir  time  a  tin^  son  of  the  Moses 
t»  bespesk  him  a  pasqport  to  public  notice. 
Among  partieular  reasons  may  be  addnesd 
ngnater  tigiyHwty  of  taste  in  te  greater 
pert  of  the  Tisitors,  who  judge  more  from 
a  feding  uneophislicated  by  impressiono 
dalved  ftom  third  rat»  painters,  who,  till 
iie1i](^  feeUoig  ft*  art  has  ti&en  a  deep 
net,  giTe  a  iklse  tone  to  taste,  enc^  in 
iile  mere  refined  fbw  who  have  bad  frequent 


SMrtonities  of  eukivating  theb  r^sh  ibr 
the  hitler  beauties  of  die  Italian  painters. 

Tkg  RoytU  Mimt.^The  Mini  U  coming 
-ialo  fofl  activity  s  and  we  are  informed, 
^hat  preparations  have  been  made  lir  coin* 
i&gten  BiiDioos  of  guineas  within  the  year 
161.  By  the  time  the  process  is  in  com. 
|te  operation,  the  issues  will  amount  to 
HMOO  per  wefk. 

9mguiar  CksrMCter, — A.  M.  Amis  hat 
Jost  pubHdied  at  Paris  a  work  called  ^  On 
thsLotof  ManhiaURanksof  li&s  on 
die  liOt  of  Nations  in  an  Ages:  and  mote 
eipedaUy  on  die  preeent  Lot  of  die  Frcaeh 
People.*^  In  die  pmlkoe  is  die  following 
dagularittTitadon  :— 

*«Ilivefai  the  heart  of  Paris^  in  a  soli, 
tmy  boose,  sitmwnded  by  a  ine  garden. 
Iveiy  day  for  two  hours  I  shall  be  at  the 
^Hiposal  of  any  person  who  may  wish  to  pro*, 
care  one  of  my  boolM,  and  to  discuss  the 
fiiDdplesofitiridime,  ftom  two  to  foor 
m  wmter,  and  in  summer  from  six  until 
dndc  It  win  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to 
iMBi  by  this  means  sn  acquaintance  with  the 
Isven  of  science  aad  philoeophy ;  to  stroll 
widi  dicm  m  my  litde  domam,  to  r^r  to 
<to  quesdoos  and  obserradons  i  and  to 
$*ofit  by  the  information  which  diey  may 
#▼0  me,  or  which  they  may  ezdte  me  to 
■Nk  for  nnrsdf.  If  I  could  venture  to  in- 
^^  a  word  which  should  describe  the  na- 
tareef  oor  eonfidentisl  intercourse,  I  would 
■ydiatwewifl  ^pktonize*  logedier,  un- 
w  the  constant  guidance  of  nature  and 
,l*»ai»ophy.''— L«<«rofy  Gaxitt$. 

JV«wi^  eouHructei  Car*.— A  oart,  work- 
^hj  two  men  instead  of  horses,  the  inven* 
^  of  die  Rev.  Dr.  Castwri^  of  mecha- 

™Cil  odebrity,  made  its  appearance  a  fort- 

v^nnee,  at  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
Vol.  111. 


anrtadd  tttcoAtentt 


eofabentMndiet. 


PMhkgical  Trmfett^lhmtmet  Bask^ 
of  Copenhaoen,  the  anthor  of  a  l^eatiat 
on  the  Orimn  of  the  Nocthem  Tnngns|it, 
it  now  employed  in  twvclling  throng  Asi« 
atie  llutsia,  for  tlie  purpose  of  owteeHng 
information,  with  fi^aid  to  die  varionfe 
idioms  and  languages  of  that  extensive 
country,  and  of  ascertaining  what  relatiolw 
ship  eiitCi  between  diem  and  the  8oUv«« 
nian  and  northern  Buvopean  dialecta. 

ATev  L^  €f  Cervimtn*^th»  MadiM 
academy  have  published  a  new  edition  «f 
Don  Quixote,  with  an  entirt  new  series  of 
embellishmtnts)  and,  mstead  of  the  bleu 
Ipaphiod  memoir  prefixed  to  the  other  ediw 
tions,  they  have  givm  a  fifth  or  sunpla^ 
menttoy  volume,  containiiig  a  Mfo  of  the 
Author,  written  by  Don  Martm  Peman-' 
dec  de  Navarrete.  This  is  flur  superior  to 
any  of  die  prece^Bng  biogn^pfaies  of  Get« 
vantes ;  eontaininff  a  number  of  wdl  wA^ 
diendcated  focts  hitherto  unnodcsd;  snd  it 
is  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  die  in- 
formation it  gives  respecting  me  contem^ 
poraoeous  hi^ory  and  Hteratore  of  Spain, 
as  wdl  as  by  the  sound  eridcal  taste  wliicb 
it  exhibits.  M.  Navanete  has  com] 
several  odier  excellent  bittocical 
nomioal  worka,  which  are  gready  etteemed 
by  hit  conntrymeni  one  of  die  latest  ai 
these  is  a  dissertadon  on  the  part  iriddi  dM 
^aniards  took  in  the  Gmsad^  and  on  the 
infiuence  which  their  maritime  exped^ooi 
at  this  period  bad  upon  commeroe. 


ucQon  displays  great  erudillBn,  and  n 
Mt  acquslmanoe  widi  the  points  of  hi»' 
which  it  undertakes  to  fllostrale. 


torywl 

Ladp   of 
Trsndatknt 


of  tUt  boantiftd  pvedocdon 


Mad.  Schubert,  who  hat  l&ewise  trandatea 
die  BaUadt  of  die  tame  poet— die  ktter 
version  is  ftom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Adam 
atorek,  pioftasot  at  Bremen.  Bodi  pof 
tett  soniidcrtble  merit  1  that  by  die  pro- 
fostor,  conveys  a  more  exact  idea  or^th* 
style  and  peodiar  manner  of  the  origmal, 
as  it  adheres  to  die  measure  and  veisifica' 
tkm ;  while  Mad.  Schubert  has,  not  very 
judiciously,  adopted  the  regular  ocuve 
stanza  of  die  Itafian  school ;  whidi,  whaU 
ever  be  its  beauties,  or  its  merits,  does  not 
accord  widi  the  wild  and  lyric  cast  of 
the  origmaL  In  the  number  of  die  Isit, 
ftnr  last  August,  parallel  extracts,  of  con* 
siderable  le^gdi,  are  given  from  the  open- 
big  of  the  poem,  and  are  prmted  m  o^n- 
rite  columns. 

ItaUan  lAUratun^^YwOk^  reflsnt  iwy 
d*-oeil  of  the  literary  producdona  of  Italy, 
for  1319,  it  i^nP^ars,  that  dnring  that  pe- 
riod, the  picas  was  ftiUy  eas^oyed,  if  not 
m  any  modem  work  of  pardcular  merit,  at 
S 


Literary  amd  Sei04ific  hdetUgihee: 


XFeb- 


teBt  ill)  tttbtollig  into  Ad.  irodd  many 
hitherto  faiedited  pieoet,  and  likewise  new 
editions  of  Uie  moet  popular  anthon,  both 
tiie  eazHer  daasic  ones,  and  those  of  later 
date,  sach  as  Parini,  Denina,  Gand,  A}- 
fieri,  &C.  &c  There  are  also  two  exten- 
sive collections  of  the  best  modem  Italian 
writers,  which  deserre  to  be  noticed  her»— 
that  by  Silvestri  now  extended  to  79  vc^ 
In  16mo.,  (this,  however,  contaana  some  of 
.the  early  authors),— and  anodier  coUection 
by  Fusi,  iHiich  is  confined  to  the  writers  of 
the  18th  century,  has  now  reached  its  19th 
▼dume.  Many  also  are  the  editions  pub- 
lished of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cbsncs 
during  that  year — nor  was-  there  any  want 
.of  translations.  Among  those  most  de- 
serving of  being  specified,  are  Mancini*s 
Version  of  the  Iliad  iato  octave  rhime; 
Manzi*s  Tianaliition  of  Ludan  ;  and  Nib- 
by*s  of  Pausanias.  But  it  is  their  Tran»- 
.lations  from  Modem  Languages  which  will 
tend  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  Ita- 
lians s  at  the  same  tune  that  they  present 
to  them  new  models  of  composition.  Sis- 
mondi's  History  of  the  Republics,  by  Ti- 
.ooaai,  is,  by  this  time,  completed  in  16 
vols.  8vow  Kassi  has  translated  two  histo- 
rical works  from  the  French;  viz.  Mi- 
€faaud*s  History  of  the  Crussdes,  and  Se- 
gur's  Universal  History.  A  new  edition 
of  BoUin,  m  Italian,  appeared  at  Venice, 
besides  many  other  translations  from  dtt 
French  Language ;  among  die  rest  of  some 
of  Madame  Gemis-*  Novds ;  not  to  mention 
many  medical,  botanical,  and  other  scien- 
.tific  works.  England  has  contributed  some 
jof  its  mostpofmlar  writers  of  the  present 
day :  of  these,  Byron  and  Moore  are  the 
most  oonqncuous.    Leoni,.who  is  known 

Sr  his  numerous  trandalions  from  the  best 
D^^ish  Poets,  has  given  his  countmnen  a 
Version  of  the  4th  Canto  of  Childe  HaroU, 
imder  .the  title  of  ritalia.  TheCkirsair  of 
ihe  same  noble  audior  has  also  been  trans- 
lated, as  has  Mo(ne*s  LaUa  Hookh,  (writ- 
ten  LaU  lUwk)  the  hitter  by  Gatti,  of 
Turin.  The  cel^rated  Enailish  historian, 
.Hume,  has  received  two  different  Italian 
•gnrbs,  the  first  from  the  pen  of  Antoniotti, 
ft  second  fttm  that  of  the  indefktigable 
l^onL  Among  the  other  trandations  from 
tiie  English,  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
Locke,  Goldsmith,  and  Accum,  besides 
some  poems  fbom  Pope,  and  Darwin^s 
Loves  of  the  Plants.  The  German  hm- 
guage  is  every  day  more  cultivated  in  Italy, 
and  a  number  of  elementary  works  are 
prodsoed,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its 
■tndy  and  aocpiisition,  in  addition  to  new 
editions  oif  former  ones.  Nor  is  the  number 
of  the  works  translated  from  this  idiom,  by 
any  means  inconsiderable^  while  the  names 
of  lichtenstem,  Horm&yr,  Engel,  Schiller, 
Meinen,  Ac.  &c  are  a  pledge  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  works  UieiuelveB.    Iti^ 


itsdf  has  peodnded  BO  very  onkent  poettyv 
with  the  exoeplion  of  the  Satires  of  Pinde- 
monti,  and  De  Luca.  The  dramatic  mnaeik 
however,  has  been  rather  unusually  p^nUfic, 
yet  many  of  these  productions  are  little 
more  than  servile  imitations  of  Alfiexi; 
exact,  indeed,  as  for  as  regards  dictioiL,  and 
sententiousness,  but  destitute  of  the  geonia, 
the  energy,  and  the  interest  of  that  trul^ 
great  writer ;  among  the  exceptions  to  tins 
poverty  of  intellectual  merit  may  be  placed 
Manaoni^s  Tragedv  of  Carmagnola.  No 
comedies  of  particular  merit  appeared 
during  1819 :  neither  can  it  be  saul  that 
Italy  poasessesat  present  many  good  actns, 
or  a  company  c^>able  of  any  tolerable  de- 
lineation of  character,  and  in  addition  ts 
this  want  of  talent,  there  is  such  a  gross 
want  of  industry,  or  even  decency  prevail- 
ing among  performers,  that  they  rdy  almost 
eo^rely  on  the  pronapter ;  even  the  Co- 
me^Ues  of  Nota  which  charm  so  noch  in 
the  perusal  by  their  fidelity  to  natnre,  iSbat 
delineation  ii  manner,  the  force  of  their 
satire,,  and  the  puri^  of  their  sMrle — even 
these  lose  ccosiderably  of  their  e&ct  in  re^ 
presentation,  owing  to  the  wretdied  manner 
in  which  th^  are  performed. 

Northern  Expedition,  —  The  Gasette 
has  announced  me  division  of  the  pariia- 
mentary  reward  of  5000A,  viz.  lOOCML  ta 
the  commander,  C«»tain  Parry;  QOOL  te 
the  eommander  of  the  Griper,  lient. 
liddon  I  200t  to  the  other  officers  of  die 
rank  of  lieutenants,  including  Captm 
Sabine  of  the  artillery ;  about  66Z.  to  the 
officers  classed  «3th  nudshipmen ;  and  lOi 
each  to.  the  seamen.  Some  pntnotioii 
have  also  taken  place.  The  new  ex^edif 
tion,  consisting  of  the  Heda,  and  (instead 
of  die  miserable  little  Gr^^  die  Fuiy 
bomb,  of  nearly  die  same  tennage,  will 
jail  about  the  end  of  May. ,  Its  inrnicidiate 
object  is  not  Lancaster's  Sound,  but  Hudi- 
son^s  Bay,  which  it  is  apnointed  to  exr 
^re  to  the  north  and  nortk-west ;  to  asr 
certain  if  any  channel  leads  to  Prince 
Regent*fr  Inlet,  or  other  part,  of  the  sem 
traversed  last  year.  Should  nothinff  of  tbk 
kind  be  discovered,  we  presume  mat  the 
first  season  will  be  spent ;  and  die  veaseis 
will,  in  the  second,  again  atten^  to  reach 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  northwest  pas- 
sage. That  this  passsge  exists  from  die 
longitude  attained  by  Captain  Parry,  we 
have  no  doubt.  The  flowing  of  tides  from 
the  west,  is  a  sufikient  evidnce  that  there 
is  a  passage  to. the  Ocean  in  that  direcdoe. 
Whether  or  not  die  ice  renders  it  eternally 
unnavigable,  remains  to  be  investigated. 
The  Heda  is  to  be  again  commanded  by 
Captain  Parry ;  the  Fiuy,  bv  Ueut  Lyon, 
the  African  companion  of  Ritchie,  who  has 
recendy  retumea  from  that  <}uartier  of  the 
globe,  and  announced  his  isunal  for  pub* 
Ucadon. 
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FOREIGN. 


Tbe  Idxiff  of  Naples,  it  appean,  has  aie- 
eepled  the  mvitatioki  of  the  Allied  Powers,- 
to  meet  them  at  the  Congress  of  Laybadi. 

Oerman  Papers  oontatn  the  fbUowing 
dadaratkm,  addressed  to  the  different  go^ 
▼emmflDts  of  Europe  by  the  Allied  So- 
fCKigns  at-  Troppau,  rdatively  to  the  af- 
ftirs  of  Naples.  It  was  ddi^ered  to  the 
Senate  at  Hamburgh,  hj  the  Austrian  Re- 
sident Minister  BaSran  Hadel  n— 
•  ^  The  oTcarthrowof  the  order  of  things  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  has  neces- 
sarily excited  the  cares  and  the  uneasiness 
of  the  powers  irho  combated  the  Rerohu 
tioQ,  kdA  coDTinced  them  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  a  check  on  the  new  ralamirifs 
with  wfaidi  Europe  is  threatened.  The 
same  prindples,  which  united  the  great 
Powen  of  the  Continent  to  deU^er  the 
wodd  from  the  military  deqpodsm  of  an 
iadifldual  issuing  from  the  Revolution, 
tio set  against  the  rerolutionary  power 
i.  has  just  deyefeped  itsdf. 

**  The  Sorere^gns  assembled  at  Troppau 
with  this  intention,  venture  to  hope  mat 
Hieyihall'attaiin  this  object  Theywilltake 
Ik  theb  guides,  in  tlus  great  enterprise, 
die  treaties  which  restored  peace  to  Europe, 
nd  have  united  its  nations  together. 

^^  Without  doubt,  the  powers  have  the 
lijl^  to  tdw,'  in  common,  genetal  mea* 
■Dss  of  ptecaation  against  those  States, 
iHiose  R^onns,  engendered  by  rebelHon, 
tn  openly  opposed  to  Icgithnate  'govem- 
ant,  as  example  has  alrrady  demonstrat- 
cd(  and,  especially,  when  this  spirit  of 
ttbdlion  is  propagated,  in  the  neighbour, 
iag  States,  by  secret  agents.  In  oonse- 
qncnoe,  the  Monardtt  assembled  at  Trop- 
pta  have  concerted  together  the  measures 
tequbed  by  circumstances,  and  have  ocm- 
Bnmicated  to  the  Courts  of  London  and 
Psrii  d&eb  intention  of  attaining  the  end 
Paired,  either  br  mediation  or  by  force. 
With  this  view  they  have  invited  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  repair  to  Laybadi, 
to  app^v  there  as  Conciliator  between  his 
nuigQided  peq[de  and  the  States  whose 
tnoqiiilUty  is  endangered  by  this  sUte  of 
tlungi ;  and  as  they  have  resolved  not  to 
««|bQiie  any  authovity  established  by  the 
•moos,  it  IS  only  with  the  king  that  they 

^  As  the  system  to  be  followed  has  no 
0^  Ibundirtion  than  treaties  slready  ex- 
^1^  they  have  no  doubt  of  the  assent  of 
VM  GoQjts  of  Paris  and  London.  The 
^  ol))ect  of  this  system  is  to  centolidatf 
the  affiance  between  the  Soverei^ ;  it  has 
00  view  to  conquest,  or  to  violations  of  the 


hidependence  of  other  Powers.  VoJun« 
tary  amelionuions  in  the  government  will 
not  be  hnpeded.  They  desire  only  to 
maintain  tranqmUitv,  anid  protect  Europe 
from  die  scourge  of  new  revolutions,  and- 
to  prevent  them  as  fiur  as  possible.*' 

The  Prince  Vicar-Oeneral,  now  Regen  * 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  issued  a  pro 
damation  to  the  people,  dated  the  Idth  of 
December,  on  assuming  his  new  functions»- 
of  which  we  transcribe  the  conduding  pss- 
sages:  after  some  remarks  on  thedepar*^ 
ture  and  the  mission  of  his  father,  he  pro- 
oeeds  thuss— 

'  ^'Iremain  among  yon  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom; and  be  assured  I  will  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  return  the  new  noaik  of 
confidence  reposed  in  me  by  the  nationand 
the  king.  1  shall  redouble  my  anxiety 
and  my  labours  for  your  wdfive,  always 
pursuing  exactly  the  career  poiqted  out  by 
the  CoEUBtitutian  to  which  we  have  swom« 

^^  I  lied  secure,  however,  that  you  will 
always  listen  to  my  voice  when  in  concord 
with  that  Constitution.  This  is  themore 
necessary,  since  it  is  by  the  mrudence  of 
your  condtict,  at  once  firm  and  moderate, 
you  will  give  force  to  the  arguments  which 
the  king,  my  iuigust  parent,  will  offer  to 
the  Congress  at  Laybash  in  support  of  our 
national  indcpsndsDoe,  and  endilehimtp 
prove,  by  an  appeal  to  frM^  that  the  li. 
bertv  established  b^  the  generous  free-will  • 
of  tne  Sovereign,  is  not  a  dangerous  pre- 
dicsment,  but  that  our  true  sooal  contract 
has  consolidated  the  throne  by  founding  it 
on  the  love  of  the  people. 

«*  Let  aU,  then,  be  of  one  accord,  not  less 
to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  nation,  than  to 
c^  the  appointed  Constitutional  Authori* 
tiM,  and  to  banish  from  among  you  all 
spirit  of  discord,  which  can  only  tend  to 
weaken  us.  Let  us,  finally,  form  a  solid 
and  respected  body,  whidi  may  place  us  in. 
the  most  imposing  rank  of  nations. 

Prince  CbnitdU,  Ambassador  from  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  Ni^des  at 
the  British  Court,  but  who  has  not  had  an 
audience  of  his  Majesty,  received  a  letter 
from  the  King  of  Naides,  written  by  his 
own  hand,  requiring  his  immediate  atten- 
dance ai  Laybadi,  to  assist  him  in  the  con- 
ferences he  has  to  endue  with  the  Sove- 
reigns there  assembled. 

An  Acadoay  fbr  the  teaching  of  Short- 
hand has  been  opened  in  Lisbon  fbr  the 
purpose  of  training  up  reporters  of  public 
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debates,  Ac.    A  fitenrr  tad  poUtSeal  lo*  Ae  Oonmnent  Piqper.    The  piiblk  i^ 

ciety  has  also  been  eskabHBlied,  and  orden  eemta  and  enendkiire  ate  now  icgulailj 

eent  to  this  country  for  a  regular  suppler  ot  jmbliahed,  a  thing  totalhr  unknown  under 

journals,  pamphlds,  &c.     The  nomina-  the  oMcien  regime^    and  exhibit  a  great 

tion  of  Deputies  has  already  had  the  in-  ' 
fluenoe  in  Lisbon  of  raising  the  ralue  of 


improvement  in  the  finances. 


DplOMTIC   VXW8. 


On  Tuesday  the  23d.  His  Majes^ 
piocaeded  in  state  lo  open  both  Houses  of 
Pai^oiit,  wbish  he  did  by  the  following 


^<  Mp  Lordi  tmd  GenUemen^ 
*<  I  have  the  satisfkction  of  acquainting 
you,  that  I  continue  to  receive  nom  fo- 
reign Powers  Uie  strongest  aesuvanoes  of 
tfaeorfriendly  disposition  towards  this  coun- 

^<  It  will  be  a  matterof  deep  regret  to 
me,  if  the  oocnirences  wfaidi  nave  lately 
taken  place  in  Italy  should  eventually  kad 
to  any  interruption  of  tranquillity  in  Aaft 
quarter ;  but  it  will,  in  sudi  ease,  be  my 
Matolijeot  toseeureto  my  people  the  cen- 
Snuance  of  peace. 

**  G€nilem€»  of  the  House  ofCommone^ 

*^  The  measures  by  ^liiich,  in  the  last 
flestlnn  c^  Pariiament,  you  munde  provision 
for  the  expenoes  of  my  Civil  Government, 
and  for  me  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  demand  my  wannest  acknowledg- 


*^  1  have  directed  tiiat  the  Estimates  for 
^le  enrreiit  year  shall  be  laid  before  you, 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  been 
enabled  to  make  some  reductkm  in  our  Mi- 
litary Establishments. 

*'  You  win  observe  firom  the  Accounts 
of  the  Public  Revenue,  that  notwithstand- 
ing die  Receipts  in  Ireland  have  proved 
materially  deficient,  in  conse(|uenoe  of  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  iduch  have  af- 
fected ihe  Commercial  Credit  of  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  although  our 
Forei^  Trade,  during  the  early  part  of 
this  tone,  was  in  a  state  of  depression,  the 
total  Revenue  has  nevertheless  exceeded 
tiiat  of  die  preceding  year. 

*^  A  considerable  part  of  diis  increase 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  new  Taxes;  but 
in  some  of  those  branches  which  are  the 
surest  mdicadons  of  internal  wealth,  die 
augmentation  has  folly  realized  any  expect 
tation  which  could  have  been  reasonably 
foimedof  it 

**  The  smarate  provision  which  was 
made  for  the  Queen,  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  die  year  1814,  terminated  with  the  de- 
mise of  his  late  Majesty. 

^  I  have,  in  the  mean  time,  directed  ad- 
vances, as  authorised  by  Law ;  and  it  will, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  for  you  to 
consider  what  new  arrangements  should  be 
made  on  this  subject 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

^*'  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able 
«•  aoquaint  you,  diat  m  considerable  im« 


nffovemenft  haa  taken  plaoe  widim  die  last 
half  year  In  several  or  the  most  impostaat: 
branches  of  our  commerce  and  aianufrc- 
tures;  and  that  in  many  of  the  mani^M- 
tuiinff  districts  the  distresses  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  commencsipent  of  the  lait 
Sesfdon  of  Parliament  have  greatly  abated. 

^  It  will  be  my  most  anxious  desire  t» 
concur  in  every  measure  which  may  Is 
eonsidsrsd  as  caknlated  to  advance  our  in- 
tsnial  ptospeo^p 

^*  I  wall  know  that,  notwithahinding  the 
agitadoBs  produced  \if  temperaxy  dram- 
stances,  and  amidst  the  distress  which  stiO 
presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  my  subjects, 
the  finnest  reliance  may  be  nlaoed  en  that 
affecdonate  and  loyal  attacfameot  to  my 
Person  and  Oovcmmcnt,  of  which  I  hsvt 
recendy  received  so  many  teadmeniei  Aosi 
all  parts  of  my  kingdom;  and  wkic^ 
whilst  it  is  most  giateifol  to  the  strong 
feelings  of  my  beairt,  I  shall  ever  ooMidit 
as  die  best  and  surest  saftgnard  of  my 
Throne. 

^  In  die  disdutfge  of  die  imporiMik 
duties  imposed  upon  you,  you  will,  I « 
Qonfident,  be  sensible  of  the  indispeiMibli 
necessity  of  promoting  and  maintaining,  ts 
die  utmost  cf  your  jpower,  a  due  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  of  instilling  into  all  dsMS 
of  my  subjects,  a  re^>ect  for  lawfol  aadi»- 
rtty,  and  for  those  established  lo^dtudooi, 
under  which  the  countxy  has  been  ensbki 
to  overcome  so  many  difficultiea,  and  is 
whicii,  under  Providence,  may  be  ascnbii 
our  happiness  and  renown  as  a  natton." 

His  Majesty  quitted  die  House  wiUi  tbs 
same  state  as  on  entering  it,  and  the  Con- 
mons  redred  fkom  tfaeBai^ 

The  addresses  in  reply  to  this  mode- 
rate q^eech,  passed  unanimously  ia  bsdi 
Houses ;  ministers  stating  dut  they  csa- 
templated  no  forthcr  preceedings  sgtfMt 
the  Queen,  and  the  opposition  intimadog 
that  they  would  soon  regular^  bring  i»- 
ward  the  question  in  reg^  to  die  cxds* 
sion  of  her  Majesty's  name  firom  the  Li- 
turgy. 

An  Inquest  has  been  hdd  on  die  hoisf 
oi  Elisabeth  Thomas,  an  intereitittg  k- 
male,  twenlr  years  of  ase.  It  sppetfcd 
fkom  die  evidence,  that  die  deceased  w 
on  a  visit  at  her  mother's  residenee  in  A« 
New-road  for  some  time  past,  during  vfaUi 
she  became  acquainted  with  a  youB£  gt** 
tkman,  who  paid  his  addresses  to ffiede- 
ceased,  and  an  intimacy  snbsistsd  becwe« 
them,  but,  in  consegmnce  of  a  fifcw^*' 


iTf  Mill,  tite  ywa^  ato  ejiuMrtllBil  widi  lU  fivi^  vhifch  wm  not  p«rc^f«d  tM  «h».  l^aie 

<wai>di»  and  vlmnaldly  quitted  her  in  *  ^nad  over  the  apartment.    Miss  LeeM 

piMon,  vowui  th/A  he  nefer  nMre  would  wae  fo  muoh  •larmed,  thai  afaa  immeduic^ 

■otieo  her.    The  dtteaied,  dp  la  ihk  time,  ly  roea,  and  iu  mat  a^tatkm  opeaiiig  Omi 

vatobaorvadto  he  very cfaoernil,  bat  aaod*  back  window,  mt  precipitated,  neiaelf  to 

dcD  diange  took  place  in  her,  and  ihe  be«  die  pavement  of  the  area,  and  pitching 

came  very  dcjiected  ihordy  afterdie  qnar-  upon  her  head,  frsetured  her  skull  in  a 

mL    8he  pofdiaMd  seme  deadly  potaon,  dieadfiil  manner.    The  -eenrant   followed 

and  tdok  a  large  doaat   ThedeoeMea*!  mo«  the  example  of  her  mietieiB  by  throwing 

ther  waa  not  at  home  at  die  time,  but  en  heiaelf  from  the  tame  wfaidow  which  be* 

her  eenuDg  home  the  fidal  medicine  began  longs  to  the  seeond  floor  back  room  apart- 

|a  ofccfttc.     The  deceased  became  very  ill,  ment  $  she  bfoke  both  her  1^  and  her 

pnd  her  mother  fanmediately  sent  for  medi<  bade  in  the  folL    By  Uiis  time  tliB  flamaa 

dlaid^  but  die  deoeaaed  had  taken  a  kuffl*  in  the  i^Mrtment  were  increasing,  idiidh, 

cieney  d  the  poison  to  have  destroyed  the  together  with  the  groans  of  the  unfortunate 

fives  of  ten  peofde.    She  became  deUrious,  fomales  in  the  yaid,  attracted  the  attention 

and  as  shelay  in  the  bed  she  frequcntfy  re.  of  the  perseos  ac^aoent  to  the  spot,  and  as* 

peated  the  words  ^*  Oh,  Robert  I   !Dear  uftancewas  immediadely  procured.    Hre. 

Bebenf  *'     the   Christian    name  of  the  Leese  did  not  meet  with  any  ii^juiy  save 

ysong  man  who  had  forsaken  her ;  and  the  excessive  firi^^t  sheunderwcnt,  and  the 

with  these  expressions  the  died  a  fow  hours  tSket  produced  by  the  melancholy  cataa* 

afterwaids  in  great  agony — The  Jury  re-  frophe  of  her  dau^btsr*    Both  the  young 

timed  a  verdict  **  That  the  deceased  died  women  died  in  consequence  of  their  hurts.      ^ 
in  consequence  of  taking  a  quantity  €i        Lost  of  the  Aheona  Tratiiport,  —  The 

poison,  bong  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  tern*  Abeona  tran^rt,  of  328  tons,  under  the 

porary  denuD^l^ement.**  diaige  of  LieuL  Mudge,   of  the  Royal 

—  Navy,  sailed  ficom  Oreoiock,   in  October 

State  of  his  Majesty's  Gad  of  Newgate  last,   with  settlers  for  the  Cape  of  Good 

up  to  die  4th  Jan.  1821.  Uop&.    On  the  25th  November,   about 

Males.    Fern,  noon,  in  lat.  4  deg.  North,  and  long.  25 

CttivictB   under   aentenee    of  d^.  West,  the  vend  caus^  fire,  and  waa 

death 28         8  burnt    Out  of  a  crew  of  21  persons,  and 

>  upon  whom  the  judg-  140  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children, 

ment  of  the  Court  has  beoi  makmg  a  total  of  161  persons,  only  49 

respited 7  0  are  saved.    These  are  all  safely  landed  at 

■  under sentenceof  trans-  Usbon,  and  have  subsequently  safled  for 

pertadonfor  Ufe 33        19  Greenock.    The  fire  broke  out  in  the  after 

—-'.— for  14  years 12        29  store-room,  whilst  the  chief-mate  was  oc- 

^for  7  years 63        31  cupied  in  some  necessary  business  there ; 

Prisoners  under  sentence  of  im-  and  such  was  the  progress  of  the  flames, 

prisonment  fat   folony  and  that  only  three  small  boats  could  be  got 

Bdsdemeanors    21        13  overboara,  before  the  flames  consumed  the 

Committed  by  Commisnanera  tackle,  &c.  necessary  for  hoisting  out  the 

of  Bankrupt 3  0  long-boat.    In  these  three  small  boots  49 

For  trial  at  the  present  Ses-  persons  were  received  on  board,  with  so 

lions  88        17  scanty  a  supply  of  provisionB,  that  die  con* 

Admiralty  Sessions 3  0  sequences  must  have  been  slmost  equally 

For  dieAsoMS 1  0  dreadful  with  the  fate  of  diose  left  on 

— — .    -»—  board,  had  not  a  Portuguese  ship  fallen 

258      112  in  widi  them  at  day-li^^t  next  morning. 
— 1_*— .  London  Workfiaute, — This  asylum  for 

Total 370  the  wretched  was  opened  for  their  recepdon 

__-  on  New  Year's  day.    The  committee  had 

A  dreadful  catastrophe  has  taken  place  met  early  in  the  day  'for  the  purpose  of 

at  die  house  of  Doctor  Uwin,  of  No.  13,  superintendina  some  necessary  alterations 

Bedford-row :  —  Mrs.  Leese,    an  elderly  in  the  Wor]£ouse  for  the  aooommodadon 

lady,  in  consequence  of  indi^weition,  was  of  the  houseless.     The  object  die  com- 

latdy  sent  up  to  London  from  the  country,  mittee  profess  is  the  saving  ftom  starvation, 

and  placed  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Uwin,  or  the  fotal  efibcU  of  ei^|>osure  to  the  cold, 

where  she  occupied  n>artments,  together  those  who  have  no  cognisable  daim  upon 

with  her  daughter.  Miss  Leese,  in  order  parish  reliefl    Members  are  to  be  appomt- 

tkat  she  nu^t  be  un^ior  die  immfdiatf  at-  ed  from  the  Committee  to  go  tloough  die 

tation  of  the  Doctor.    Whilst  Mrs.  Leese  markets  and  search  the  penthouses  of  die 

was  lying  sick  in  bed,  and  her  daughter  metropolis  nigbdy  in  search  of  fit  objects 

Ka^  ^  die  bedside,  the  female  servant  for  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  During 
entered  the  apartment  widi  some  medicine,  the  period  when  shelter  was  afforded  last 
and  having  placed  the  candle  in  an  awk-     winter  to   the  poor  in  Mr.  Hick's  wait* 

wvd  iitiiatton,  the   bed  curtains  caught  house,  1522  persons  were  relieved. 
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A  vttnf  ringokr  ixA  ^flbctfng  case  his 
oocBired,  whidi  deserves  to  be  lecorded. 
The  dead  bod?  of  ChaileB  Taylor  was  found 
fai  Hoxton-fidds,  and  an  investiffation  was 
instituted  into  the  causes  of  his  death.  It 
was  fbund  out  diat  he  had  lived  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown  public  house,  Bnnhill- 
low,  with  •  young  woman  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  wife.  On  the  moromg 
of  the  fatal  day  Taylor  left  the  house  soon 
after  ten  o^dock  in  the  morning,  with  the 
view  of  looking  for  work.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  return  at  an  early  hour  after  a  dis- 
appointment. Mrs.  Timor  was  not  idarm- 
ed  at  his  absence  untu  that  absence  far 
ezeeeded  the  usual  hours  of  labour.— 
Her  distress  at  his  stay  then  became  very 
great ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  landlady, 
who  humanely  represented  the  various  cir- 
cumstances whidi,  at  Christmas,  were 
Ijkety  to  keep  a  man  ftom  home,  were  in- 
efotual  in  giving  consolation.    The  ni^t 


er,  bottlMtenon  of -dieioite- 
tunate  young  woman  incnased  witli  i3be 
^ypearanoe  o(  day.  On  ^  next  mon- 
ing  she  was  discovered  to  have  eommiHtd 
tuiciie!  It  turned  out  that  she  wai 
the  niece  of  the  man,  and  had  doped  with 
htm  when  he  left  his  wife  and  &m^. 
The  Coroner's  Inquest  having  asMnibkd 
on  Taylor's  body,  Mr.  Stiriing  said,  he 
had  received  an  anonymous  letter,  which 
was  without  a  signature ;  at  the  same  time 
stating,  that  it  could  not  be  received  at 
evidence.— The  purport  of  the  letter  was, 
that  its  author  had  killed  Taylor  in  self* 
defence,  having  been  attacked  by  him  widi 
a  view  to  robbery. — The  Jury  returned  the 
following  verdict: — ^That  Charles  Taylor 
was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot  on  the  22d  in- 
stant ;  but  by  whom,  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  said  pistol  was  fired,  then 
was  no  evidence  adduced  to  the  Jury. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT^ 
{London,  January  23.) 

There  has  been  so  Uttle  to  call  for  any  Stock  in  the  West  India  Warehouaes. 

general  observation  rince  the  date  of  our  Casks.          Bi^ 

5»t  month's  report,  that  we  shall  not  detain  j^^  31.       1314 37,508 155,494 

our  readers  by  any  prdiminaiy  obscrva-  1^20, 7,283 10,171 

tions,  but  refer  them  to  the  details,  request-  A,        :«„..«*.*;«^  ^  ,w.iRw»  ti^^^^M^ 

fag,  however,  thdr  attention  tosomepomts  ^  ^,^.>P^^/l„^^^^^ 

S^comparisJn  whidi  we  shall  have^occa-  ^"iJ?^^  "?!  .^^                    ^^ 

slon  to  Notice,  in  the  state  of  the  commerce  m  the  followmg  y«««^ 

in  ccrt^  artid^cdonial  produce  m  the  ,^^ 

Ltft  and  some  preceding  years.  .^.^           39490            127  246 

Cqfftc^OT  aTcoSderable  thne   after  \l^ 39,490 127,/« 

our  Ust  report  the  market  remained  Ian-  1820 '-^^^r^-'^^^'^  ^^ 

guid ;  and  M  Uttle,  in  fact,  doing,  that  the  ^w.                  Bms. 

prices  were  almost  considered  as  nominal  ,               irom               ia^m 

&1  about  the  11th,  when  there  was  a  pub-  }«}« |»'~J J^'^ 

Uc«de  of  282  casks,  and  49  ba«,  the  \^^ ^^^^ g'fOO 

whole  of  whidi  went  off  ftedy,  fiUly  sup-  ^^^ ;  ^'220 .....39,7W 

porting  the  previous  prices  by  private  con-  Sugar* — Durmg    the   €3iristmas    week 

&act,  and  fa  some  instances  radier  higher  there  was  of  course  very  little  doing,   but 

prices  were   obtamed.    The  holders   by  in  the  first  week  of  the  present  moodi  the 

private  contract  were  very  firm ;    for  St.  demand  for  Mosoovades  was  brisk  and  ex« 

I)omingo  118«.  were  reftised.    In  the  en-  tensive,  the  purchases  exceeding  7,000  hds. 

sufag  wedc  the  demand  gradually  became  and  the  prices  2t.  higher.    The  hnmfdiate 

more  general,  and  the  prices  improved,  cause  of  the  imjirovement  appeared  to  be 

121«.  being  paid  by  private  contract  for  a  great  increase  fa  the  denuuid,  and  oon- 

St.  Domingo.    PubUc  sales  on  the  16th,  sequent  advance  fa  the  prices  of  refined. 

18th,  and  19th,  went  off  widi  spbit ;  on  Some  reports  had  been  spread  of  the  pro- 

the  latter  day  good  and  fine  ordfaary  Ja-  babifity  of  a  favourable  alteration  m  the 

maica  sold  at  118«.  6^.  to  122«,  middling  Russian  Tariff,  but  it  afterwards  appeared 

128«.  6i.  middling  Demerara  132«.  to  133«.  that  the  proposal  to  admit  refined  sug^  on 

The  markets  looked  firm,  with  appearance  more  favourable  terms  had  been  r^ected 

of  a  ftirther  advance.  by  the  Russian  government ;  yet,  thou^ 

The  high  rate  at  which  coffee  has  con-  this  expected  change  certafaly  had  caused 

tfaued  for  several  years,  fa  comparison  with  the  rise  fa  the  prices,  the  buyers  have  still 

any  other  article  of  colonial  produce,  has  remafaed  confident  that  there  will  be  little  if 

occasioned,  as  mig^t  have  been  antidpated,  any  depression,  as  the  prices  havebeen  latdy 

an  facreased  importation  fa  1820.      Yet  very  low,  and  they  look  to  a  general  revivu 

the  supply  still  seems  inadequate  to  the  of  trade.    There  has  been  nothing  dofag  in 

fa^easea  consumption,    as   the  stock   fa  foreign  and  East  India  sugars.    600  dierts 

hand  is  now  smaller  than  fa  any  precedfag  Havannah  put  up  to  sale  on  the  12th  were 

year.    The  quantity  fa  Great  Britain  has  all  taken  fa,  as  were  372  boxes  Havannah 

partially  decreased  for  a  series  of  ycarsr  on  the  19th.    Some  East  India  of  infbior 
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Commercial  Reporit, 


qaafitf  wvift  at  2t,  or3«.  lower  than  Jn 
aoj  previous  aala  We  vegrat  to  obsore, 
mn  the  tnde  of  zdkmig  luirbeen  decrees-^ 
iog  ibr  semenl  jean.  The  quantity  it^ 
fined  in  1816  was  estimated  at  150,000 
bogtfieads,  in  1890,  onljr  100,000.  The 
ouiae'of  tlw  great  diminution  in  the  expor* 
tatkn  is  owing  to  the  incnaied  nomher  «f 
etraMiahmcnts  for  mannihcitnre  ahisad,  es- 
pedaUj  at  St.  Peterahunh  and  the  Hanse 
towns ;  Mod  as  the  siqmfies  |o  direct  from 
the  place  of  their  growth  to  lore^  ports, 
it  is  sindent  that  a  Tery  valuable  branch  of 
tkade  is  leaving  the  countiy.  From  offidal^ 
acooonts,  the  value  of  refined  spgais  ex- 
ported up  to  Jan.  5  each  year  was^ 

1818 .2,403,061iL     - 

1819 8,461,700iL 

1820 1,446,^84 

The   oaUaal  detaib  for  the  year  1820 

are  not  yet  made,  but  diereis  little  doubt 

diey  willsliowAliuther  decline  of  the  ex* 

port  trade. 

Avetage  prices  of  Baw  Sugar  by  ChuEette. 

J>cc.  30 34f.  Hid. 

' vtuu      9 ••«. ...... No  return 

13...... 35«.     2AA 

20. ..35«.    Aid. 

Cotton^ — ^The  cotton  market  has  con^ 
tinned  in  a  iwcy  depressed  state,  and  the 
bosinendone  altogether  inconsidcnble,  but 
there  is  no  reduction  in  the  prices.  A  aale 
of  1000  bags  at  die  India  Uouee  drew  liu 
tie  attention  ;  <Hily  a  fow  lots  add  at  6}d, 
the  rest  being  all  taken  in.  Towards  the 
Budfle  of  the  month  there  was  an  incieased 
4nMDd  for  coporL  At  Liverpool  also  the 
market  was  heavy;  the  buyers  expecting 
tfaatthe,firBt  fsir  wind  would  bring  Urge 
arrivals  from  America,  and  the  hd&s  Im« 
>^  for  die  same  reason  desirous  to  selL 

Indigo.  On  the  16di  there  was  a  sale^ 
^  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  a  very 
xnaU  one.  The  prices  were  oonsequendy . 
fiom  0(2.  to  It.  9d.  per  lb.  higher,  for  the 
middling  and  good  qualities  for  home  ooo* 
"nnpdon,  and  from  Qd,  to  Is.  higher  on 
oriddling  and  good  shipping  descriptions. 

i^Mfii,  Brmidff^  and  HoOamd*.  —  The 
ram  maritet  hai  continued  in  the  ssme 
dfpresaed  state.  Brandy  is  held  at  rather 
higher  prices,  but  no  aales  are  reported. 
According  to  letters  received  from  Ham- 
Wh,  dated  12tfa  Jan.  advices  had  been 
there  nceifcd  from  St.  Petersburg^  that  it 
^  in  OQotemplation  to  raise  the  import 
ontf  on  rum  from  9  silver  roubles  to  20, 
w  that  on  coffee  from  2  to  3  roubles. 

Oi(«.— The  prices  improved  during  the 
*^^  weather,  bait  have  since  dedined 
JS^in*  The  total  produce  of  last  yearns 
^hoy  is  16,500  tons^  the  present  stock  in 
^n«at  Britain  is  sbont  9000  tans. 

Jllcc— The  imports  of  rice  from  the 
^<*t  Indies  have  been  one  third  less  in 
^J^  than  in  1819,  yet  the  excesrive  sup- 
F7  of  die  preceding  year,  and  the  low  prices 
^  com  in  Europe,  have  occasioned  a  oomr 


plete  stagnatfon  Ih  the  demand.  Tho 
prices  are  so  very  low'that  no  further  sup* 
ply  can  be  anticipated.  Should  the  tm^' 
vest  of  1821  be  unfovoundde,  a  great  ririi 
may  be  expected;  and  diis  seems  the  oid^ 
cause  likely  to  afibct  the  immense  stodt  on 
hsnd,  via.  238,000  bags.  That  of  €aiolltt 
k  about  2600  casks. 

^rloet.— The  ^uantitr  of  East  India 
spices  shipped  dirwt  to  Ae  Continent  hss 
been  veiy  oonsUlerahle;  the  conseqnenco 
has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  prioei^ 
and  generally  a  heavy  market 

Satire. — The  imports  during  1820 
have  been  unbomnionly  large,  t&e  grei^ 
proportion  privilege.  Tht  demand  foit 
home  consumption,  and  for  export,  hav 
also  been  very,  extensive ;  the  stockin  hvid^ 
Dec.  1820,  was  10,600.tons. 

Dyexooodt, — ^The  stocks  in  the  ware- 
houses at  the  dose  of  1820  are  verydefii* 
cient,  compared  with  preceding  yean  ;  yet 
they  attract  but  Ktde  attention;  thechief 
demand  is  for  exportation.  / 

Corfi.^Thoug^  the  anrals  of ^rsin  wei* 
for  some  days  hindered  by  the  ice  in  dia 
Bver,  the  prices  of  the  finest  iriieat  ooly 
were  ten^orarily  affected,  and  dwfinetua* 
dons  in  oche?  grain  have  not  been  conaL- 
demUe.    New  rad  eiover  has  been  in  great 
demand,   and  £ng|Bsh  being  scarce,   has 
advanced  from  6«.  to  Of.  per  cartb    White  ^ 
was  also  much  in  demand  at  an  advanet ' 
di  4r.  the  cwL    At  a  time  when  the  com* 
plaints  of  dis  frttmers  are  so  general,  ft 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  view  of. 
the  kverage  prices  of  iriiAit  for  the  last 
9  years. 
Aggregate  averages  of  Wheat  per  quartciv 

in  England  and  Walesb 
1812— 183f.  IM.        1817^-9ft«.    0  d. ;. 
1813— 119f.    0  1818—84*.    Ofd. 

1814^  lit.    0  1819-79<w    0 

181ft—  66f.    0  1820l..6A«.  10 

1816—  04«.    0 

The  average  of  die  week  ending  12di 
Jan.  was  bA$.  Id. ;  yet  still  the  avenge  of 
the  9  years  is  above  86#. 


Fo&BIGir  COXMXRCX. 

SU  Peter dmrg^  29tA  Dor.— The  hnpos- 
tation  of  foreign  goods  is  uncommonly 
great.  Many  hundred  sledges  have  been  > 
employed  in  bring^g  over  wine  from 
Gronstadt,  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  diat : 
arrived  last 

Riga^  2SHk  December^  1820.— Ffsd?  on 
tlie  spot  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  at  die  fol* 
lowing  prices:  viz.  Druianiaand  ThiesSn- 
hausen  Rackitaer  at  42r.;  cut  Badstub^ 
36 r. ;  Risten  Thrpebend,  SOr. ;  Towl6 rw . 
— Com  withoutdemand. — Hemp;  for  dean 
Ukraine,  108  r.  all  the  money  down^  are 
asked. — The  fdUowhig  pica,  with  10  per 
cent*  earnest,  have  bMn  acceded  to ;.  viz. 
Ill  r.  for  end  of  May,  112  for  end  of « 
June,  and  113r.  for  endof  July ;  80  r.  all 
paid,  are  asked  for  Ukndne  Outahot,  and. 
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laS  r.  ifl  pdi.  Mid  mi^  pKitiMf  h§ 
pmdiMsd  tot  110  r.  wMi  10  per  cetit 
vtfvA*— ^<0f <i#  0S  iButer  more  in  dcfeDsnd* 
PnwMda  wdf^ung  112  to  114  Ibt.  lun 
been  bought  at  4|  to  6i(  r.  all  down,  to  be 
tkHfeifia  eoooMing  to  ssmple  by  tbe  end 
of  May,  15  to  18^  r.  banco,  aeoording  ta 
ftfdity,  aftd  2fi  the  money  down  baa  been 
nfco  fbi  crashing  Bnawin.  TaJlom  ;  yel4 
lav  ceown  lying  neie,  and  §n  delhreiy  at 
<be  end  cT  May^  is bcid at  160 r. |  156r. 
pave  been  oflked  en  tbe  last  eondtlkn,  dnd 
Jtfbied) 

Tbe  Table  of  Russian  fMidaee,  ejcpoited 
tan  Biga  to  En^^and,  to  the  end  of  No* 
mmbtti  tfak  year,  ia  22,056,»46r.,  wlnA 
|i  ejnud  to  die  exportation  to  all  other  parti 
ii  Europe  togetbe*. 

OiBMB,  fm  Deefa^The  En^ish  Con- 
•idale  fasn  joat  mten  noliee,  that  In  fotur* 
iH-veasels  toncbhig  at  Malta,  lAedier  on 
Aeeonnt  of  oontrary  winds,  or  to  take  in 
watflB,  or  to  commnilflnle with  their  agmts,. 
tpiuiMbd  tibter  aiAw  enter  the  ouaiMitbie 
iMofaonr)  shdl  enjoy  this  pendsiioa  ftr  48 
hftan^  without  auT  odier  chaige  than  the 
1  andMraoe  Jiiw,  and  w&out  being 
ed  to  ddttfsr  tteir  papers.  On  the 
F  bsndt  a  leguhr  TaRff  hai  been  eata. 
Wished,  inatead  of  the  ftnmer  general  duty 
of  1  p<v  cent  on  imports,  and  3|  ner  eant. 
m  enerts-^The  aooonnta  of  the  late  bar. 
wsal  ni  the  goremmetttfe  of  PodoBa  and 
Wo&ynla  are  unftnrourahle,  but  the  prieea 
4i9  netwithstandinff  low* 
<  Hamiurigk^  9fii  Jan^^m-Skgrnn,  The 
ttfdjness  of  the  yioea  of  our  refined  gooda 
«lt  the  sod  of  hvl  year  baa  increaed  the 
demand  at  the  begiiming  of  thia  year,  and 
•  ^oed  deal  of  businesa  baa  aeoordbg^y 
bean  dona,  with  a  small  rise  in  die  piicesi 
This  has  also  had  a  fiivorahle  effect  upon 
Inmpi,  and  ciudied  sngart.  Baw,  on  the 
contrary,  are  purchased  only  for  the  imme* 
ditrte  eap|^  of  our  manufoetoviea,  and 
llniat  erausiiwly— white  and  biown  Biv 
sils,  at  10  to  11,  and8  to  SktU ;  white  and. 
Telbw  Havannah  are  held  at  prices  too 
{h^  for  dns  place,  in  expectation  (XT  a  fiu 
vnnrable  opporinni^  to  export  them*  The 
ypf  leduoed  piicea  of  treade  lessen  the 
demand  for  common  brown  sugar. 

At  our  stock  is  sufSctent  for  the  regular 
aijpply  «f  oar  mannfofftorics  during  the 
winter,  no  general  rise  In  the  price  Is  pro* 
bride;  #xmg|i,  if  the narigarion  ahoidd  be 
teg  intwrnpted,  a  temporary  and  partial 
adnnee  may  take  place ;  the  boldos  are 
therefore  not  diaincftned  to  sell  at  the  pre. 
aant  prices.  Bot  It  aeems  to  be  bevond 
doubt  thi^  our  refined  goods  wfll  ezpenenee 
a  ionsiderable  advance,  as  soon  as  sh^; 
ments  can  be  made  to  the  Baltic, 
itfmtlvrdam,  eth  Jaii.--/nie  nnmber  of 


shipa  arrived    here  last 
954o,whldik 


nere  last  ji 

cDnssoerablv 


the  year  before ;  probably 


about 
It  more  than  in 
In  consequence 


of  the  prodncfiva  boiveal,  nd  die  i 
iaapormtion  of  sew  ■  Cotktm.  TbedMoge* 
whidi  wffl  be  reqaired  in  onwapytrc  «f 
the  introductien  of  the  neir  wei^^  and 
measures,  are  not  yet  determined,  bot  Meat 
ef  diose  who  are  intereated  in  this  aaiieks 
aeem  to  wish  that  it  ahail  be  weighed  ia  fou^ 
ture  without  turn  ef  tlie  aeale,  but  the  odior 
usual  eonditiona  retained,  and  the 
fixed  in  half  Nethcriand 
Seme  ef  the  oonditiona  for  the  Rile  of  I 
ave{  caaksand  balea,  muat  be  weighed  ia 
Nelheriand  pouadsi  without  tun  ef  Aa 
ieile,  and  the  wei^  stated  in  eren  arodd 
Iba*  The  isaaksdiall  be  emptied,  aivdtifBed, 
the  wa^  noted  with  the  additkm  af  m 
Netherland  lb.,  but  hi  the  accaunt,  1  per 
cent,  be  deducted  for  ^ood  weight-  The 
price  is  to  be  fixed  in  stivers,  per  half  Ne- 
tfaerltad  lbs.,  without  aUowing  ny  dsdnc 
tion,  besides  1  per  cent  on  die  aide  for 
prompt  payment  The  brokerage  la  fixed 
at  i  per  cent  of  the  amount 

The  esthnated  iu^kiitsiisn  of  l^st  year 
is  aO  millions  of  Iba.  by  for  the  greatest 
part  ftom  our  «wn  Cokniea,  espeoa^  in 
the  East  Indies.  Our  prasent  stock  is  about 
3i  million  lbs.  On  the  whole,  there  waa  a 
great  deal  of  business  done  last  year,  alid 
dioug^  it  was  less  in  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  the  prices  have  remained  cKtreaa^f 
firm.  The  stock  here,  as  wdl  aa  at  Len- 
don,  is  less  than  the  year  preceding. 

Conk^-^ot  dianged  by  the  new  syalem 
of  weic^  and  meaaurea.   ' 

HMr  mti  ITooJL— To  be  aeU  hi  fiatnra 
by  the  100  Netheriand  Iba.  exoent  Dankh, 
iriaoh  is  sold  l^  die  Netheriand  lb. 

TVs.— The  only  diange  is,  that  this  ar« 
tide  is  now  sold  1^  i  lbs.  The  priees  hsva 
fonen  censideraldy  sinoe  the  beginning  «f 
last  yeai^  and  as  the  stodc  in  band  ialM^B^ 
and  great  supplies  are  eapected,  an  advanoa 
ia  hardly  probable. 

Augur.— .The  dwngea  to  be  made  re. 
specting  this  article,  rinoe  the  hitrodnctioB 
of  the  new  system,  are  not  yet  agreed 
upon;  a  good  deal  of  buaineaa  waa  dooa 
last  year,  and  our  present  sto^  of  raw 
ooods  is  small,  only  1800  hs^dieada  Wcat 

Napkty  9d  Jlsit.— Business  is  again  at  a 
stand,  except  some  exportationa  of  oottao 
far  France.  This  artade  seems  to  tempt 
raeeulatbn  at  this  moment  Colonial  pio- 
wea  without  being  much  in  demand,  mttn- 
tains  Its  pride ;  t&  ia  owing  entire^  to  the 
consumers.  Wool,  and  oar  other  national 
productions,  arewi^iout  demand. 

Oeno^  eth  Jaiu^Vf^  hcoed  that  baa. 
ness  would  resume  its  ustial  activity  aAcr 
the  holidays,  bot  the  w^  bad  weadier  has 
preventedit)  sediat  nothing  baa  been  dona 
m  goods,  or  in  gtain,  except  a  fow  trifiiag 
sales  for  immediate  conaunqition.  Nooem 
baa  been  siMdiisfortnUt,  and,asan|ypHea 
still  arrive,  a  foil  in  price  is  to  be  ^iprt- 
hended. 


a 
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AORIGULTCTE^L  EEPORT. 


T«S  mumaX  meeliBg  of  &e  JSiMii  uki 
WiH  of  Bn^tfid  AgikultnnJ  Society 
«iiok  pWo8  onSc  iSlh,  100^  aiul  90di  of 
Tke  ynwmdingi  were  imj 

wwM  to-decteA^  pMndent)  'wini 
dawiBg  •mhMlnB  el  onheiMl 
Rm  pwmlmis  ir«o  awvded  kt 
Un  ModE»— -fbr  liDpkmflBtSt-4o  lueeenAil 
fknfjtvmetk  m  tbe  BuiiclM^^aiid  to  eiaim«> 
MM  on  the  ococe  ot  kog  and  fiutfaful  iei# 
vitode^  attd  Ibr  tadBgiiis  up  laage  iSumlitt 
vidioQi  poadi  aid.  The  latter  aie  dtms  of 
iNlkdoeCt^  -wham,  it  is  both  httmaDe  and 
politic  in  twtary  Mue  to  reiuucdf— and,  if 
vittia^  nplj  lodi  a  wd^  to  biiior — iat 
fodi  comforts  and  distinctioBs  at  any  bi 
that  conferred,  cannot  fail  to  act  as  power- 
fid  antidotes  to  that  growing  indmMMS 
to  industry  and  chancter,  which,  it  is 
now  uniyerMdly  agised)  attend  the  daily 
demoialising  operation  of  the  poor  laws. 
-*We  i^grei  to  paeoaTe  that  deoieased 
^BMb  haive  compeDed  the  socifty  «»  cooDSi. 
laisetiienr  fbtare  distribution  ef  prewiama^ 

•s  weH  as  to  dedine  jtosecnting  its  "*- 

rewwiiniendalions  of  off 
IMtts.  ThtiJiamagt 
denned  the  most  important. 

A  paper  from  Mr.  Bailward,  reoHinff  ths 
imiM  of  spdle  hnalMnuliy,  ia  nosing 
<wysof  mangel  wmd,  Gneiaaty  ^anuips^- 
iM  long  and  short  carrots.  The  eoqperi- 
iMQts  woe  made  OB  a  Add  of  ^uss  aores^ 
--•fter  a  eabbago  oop,  whidi  had  besD 
uBgedwith  eigbly  eart  loads  per  aoR| 
pvt  of^  ^fiMt  bdog  a  second  ifane  ma- 
pved,  and  a  sstfond  time  dog.  The  onpt 
vnetet  at  wide  intervals,  except  the  car* 
lots,  which  were  sewn  btoad  cast  The 
|Mdace  was  great.  Some  of  the  mangd 
vnnd  roots  were  immensdy  large,  whkh 
«  Mtnbaliid  to  iihat  en|oyihg  greater  room, 
hi  eoose^snce  of  the  neig^bomlng  roott 
Msg  dciiroyed  by  the  grab.  Iliis  shows 
die  efficacy  of  wide  phti&tt. 

Adrnkal  Coffin  ootsmrameated  to  the  so- 
ciety the  remit  of  sn  experiment  made  by 
¥l  Elections  Ota  a  bed  of  this  valuable 
IMU  ?fom  one  third  of  thecnmhecansedt 
thsleiiTaitobephicked  graduaUy,  kavfaig 
J^Ms  green  in  the  centre  of  the  phmt.^ 
The  kayes  thus  obtained  served  as  food 
%  lipoid  nftbits;  but  the  most temark- 
•^  iwt  ^  that  diis  third  exceeded  m 
^^liheodKr  two  tidrds  of  the  bed,  of 
V1W1  the  leaves  were  suffered  te  tahetheir 
■"tod  coarse, 

^^  Sodetv  had  riMcHed  from  die  Lon. 
dn  Sodety  ot  Arts  some  ^>ecimens  of  rioe, 
••pother  grains,  of  Seat  Indian  growth, 
^»  request  Ihat  the  peoibOity  of  their 
^r*i^«dda  in  Eogkmd  might  be  ascer* 


A  pmr  on  the  use  ofjtyiQllgiMsat  addi 
<aa  add  preeored  by  the  ^sdUation  ef 
wood  in  doee  vessels,)  in  manuiaotuies,  and 
partifflriarly  in  the  onring  of  flshaadmeat» 
by  J>r.  Wflkinson,  was  read,  and  excited 
mneh  atteotisn*  The  antinptie  pvoper- 
liss  of  tins  add  cAotuaBv  pvoserve  ai&al 
substances  fhm  putieAictiMi. 
A  motion  for  a  petition  to  padfameni 
lying  an  inquiry  toto  die  oittses  of  the 


of  agricnilnre  was  neeatived,  ai 
ttet  being  withm  the  pvevfnee  ef  tteBodety; 

The  premhuns  Ibr  stock  wtredyudged  M 
fiirB.Hobheuse;  Mr.  It  Huidiee,  of  Sd^ 
therpe;  JUr.  NiehoO,  of  Hanhffli  Mt* 
Mm  White,  Of  Upleadont  Mr.  W.  Bea« 
ver,  of  WhaddanrM«.>J.|trie^  ef  BfaU 
vein;  Mr.  T.  Evans,  of  Deerhuist;  Miv 
W.SaMlh,efIUithfotd;  Mr.  J.  M.  Buck-. 
laud,  of  Abbot's  Ldgh ;  Mr.  R.  Hardily 
apd  Mri  J.  iledmaii,  of'  Seend.  The  re- 
port oonduded  with  expressing  the  dedded 
geed  sActs  derived  ftnn  4t3  ^ntounne* 
ved  by  the  Society,*  viphle  in  3» 
oompetitMn  between  the  bveedsse^ 
in  the  manifest  immovemcnt  ef  the 
stock  exhibited,  oompand  with  fesmer  an* 

lalmeetiMs. 

The  Tre£g«r  nrtrfbitkm  atOeort^-BiU 
la  Farm,  was  vary  mnneroualy  aUsndsdon^ 
the  l»di  of  Deeember;  and  the  steak  dwnn 
of  hi^  eKosQenee.  Nor  was  the  show  ooiw 
fined  to  die  customary  animals  t  there  was 
an  (Bxtraosdaiacy  di^day  of  poultry,  in 
beaoty  and  dae  net  te  be  equalled.  A 
Muscovy  duck  was  exhibited,  weighing  no 
leas  ten  nhite  poon^  Sir  Oiarks  Moq^ 
pwsided,  end  distriboted  the  priiest  twei^^ 
twa  in  number*  Gups  were  UbesaUy  pro- 
mised St  the  next  years  ahow-.4br  the  best 
Glamorgan  ox,  from  any  county  i-  ibe  die 
best  Seotch  yearling  bun ;  Inrthe  best  two« 
year  old  Scotdi  heifer,  from  any  county  |. 
fee  the  best  Hereferdoxi  forthebest4ve 
sens  of  turnips. 

Mr.  Webbe  Hall,  the  pctseferilig  advo- 
eate  of  the  ekiim  of  the  agrlonltarlst  to 
legidadvt  proteedon,  has  addressed  a  tery 
kmg  letter  to  Mr.  RoUnson,  die  Preddcot 
of  the  Boerd  ef  Trade,  eofesdng  die  ridht 
of  the  petitioners  to  sudi  protection,  by 
nestiaef  the  rmpositkn  of  heavy  dntlee  on 
ferci^  giam  unperted ;  and  snowkig  the 
memmj  of  dM  present  coch  bill  to  its  de* 
dared  Object  We  can  but  guard  Our  read- 
ers against  the  plaunUe  doctrines  of  thie 
aedow  and  eettainly  aide  advooate,  be« 
cause,  however  apparently  hmiinous  Me 
iUoBiraliins  may  seMi,  we  eannet  enttrtahi 
n  moment's  doubt  diatdie  sgikultnriM  wOt 
find  little  of  the  hoped  rdief  from  dM 
ekpedtents  he  propoaes.  Widi  dmfisr 
views  Mr.  H.  has  answered  die  ktter  adti 
dressed  by  Lord  Nugent  to  Mr.  Baker,  in 
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whidi  hJMioiddiip  tUsoottiagM  the  fbnna- 
tkmqpMiioriiitions  to  petition  the  legidati^ 
The  agricuUuial  reports,  pubBahed  in 
th»  vaaoot  amntxf  papen,  coutain  uamtlj 
any  thing  beyond  -a  nitentioD  of  oom« 
phunts,  which  ha:?e  but  too  much  lbund»- 
tion  in  the  indpient  oJamitiw  of  fimncn 
and  their  kboureia.  We  lay  incipient,  Ibr 
the  full  effect!  4kf  the  fidl  are  only  b^- 
niiig  tobefelL  DistrcMea  for  rents  and 
tithesi  or  lenient  remissions,  are  bnt  toa 
general,  homever,  already.  This  is  not  a 
state  of  things  to  continue ;  fbr  the  one 
dass  will  nerer  be  long  content  to  bestow, 
or  the  other  to  receive,  as  alma,  sums  which 
they  ou|^t  to  give  and  claim  in  the  nature 
of  tights,  either  oo  the  score  of  property  or 
as  the  eamingB  of  industry. .  The  substi- 
tution of  any  o^her  expedient,  however  be- 
nevolent on  the  one  side,   and  however 
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gratelblly  acknoiHedgedoD  the  odier,  tcadi 
to  lower  the  nflMe  and  necessary  ftcGng  if 
independence,  and  to  prodnce  intrilfrtsrf 
and  moral  ^eonkbcisn.  TheboriDMof 
agriculture  at  mis  season  is  not  very  uifBrt, 
or  very  actively  porsoed,  and  has  sf  cone 
sufered  interruption  ftom  die  Isle  senae 
ftosis,  wfaidi  have  injured  the  tumipif  bet 
not  materially,  and  cut  down  the  floinirii. 
ing  i^fpeasanoe  of  the  wheats.  The  scimb 
has  now  rdenfted,  andtheplon^  isagds 
at  work  where  it  is  needed.  l%e  p(iea<f 
agricultural  produce,  of  every  sort,  ve 
stsgnant  or  receding,  except  beef^  in  vkick 
thoe  is  some  expectation  of  a  rise.  Tk 
growers  of  short  wool  complun,  like  Ae 
growers  of  com,  diat  they  are  losen  b^ 
theb  kbour.  The  subject  cf  the  disdw 
will  probably  be  warmly  diaoissfd  in  Po- 


WORKS  PREPARINe  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


Dr.  Good  is  prqiaring  for  pubBcstion, 
The  Study  of  Medicine,  comprising  its 
Physiohmr,  Pathology,  and  Pracdee. 
These  Volumes,  in  addition  to  that 
latdv  pub^bdied  4m  Nosologv,  and  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  the  CoUege  of  Phy* 
sicians,  will  complcts  the  Author*s  Design : 
and  constttuto  an  eniire  Body  of  Medical 
ticienoe,  eoually  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Lecturers,  Practidoner8,.and  Students. 

Mr.  Edwin  Atherstone  has  in  the 
Press,  Poems  cntided.  The  Last  Days  of 
Kerculaneum,  and  Abiadates  and  Pan- 
thea. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  ftom  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Sottdiey,  The  Vision  of  Judgment. 
.  Miss  Baillie's  Metrical  Legends  of  Ex- 
alted Characters,  a  Poem,  in  4to.  is  near^ 
ly  ready. 

.  The  Poems  of  Caiua  Valerius  Catullus, 
translated,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the 
Hon.  Oeoige  Lamb,  will  shordy  appear. 

Memoirs  of  James  Earl  Waldegrave^ 
KG.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council 
in  the  Rogn  of  Georoe  II,  are  in  the  Press* 

An  Itinersry  of  the  Rhone,  including 
part  of  die  Southern  Coast  of  prance,  by 
John  Hughes,  AM.  will  be  shordy  pub* 
lished. 

Madame  Adele  4lu  Then  is  about  to 
publish,  in  the-  Frendi  language,,  a 
Uistorv  of  die  Sect  of  Friends,  widi  a  No- 
tice of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Newgato  Prison,  in 
one  Volume,  l^o. 

Mr.  Haalitthaa  in  the  Press,  a  Volume 
entitled.  Essays  on  Character. 

The  Union  of  die  Roses,  a  Tale  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  in  Six  Cantos,  is  in  the 
Press. 

Henry  Schultze,  a  Tale ;  The  Savoyard^ 
a  Fiench  Republican's  Story,  widi  other 
Poems,  are  pnepariog  for  Publication. 


Memoirs  of  the  last  Nine  Yeari  sf  the 
Reiffn  of  George  II,  by  Horace  Wslpde^ 
Eaii  of  Orlbtt^  ftom  the  Original  MS& 
as  left  by  his  Lordship's  Will,  will  «m» 
afmear  in  2  Vols.  4to. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  die  Right  Hca. 
William  Pitt,  by  Bishop  Tomfine,  m 
in  the  Press. 

Travels  in  Syria  and  Moont  Smai,  ly 
thelatoJ.  L.Burddiardt,  areindiePR» 

A  Work  entitled  Practical  Economy,  or 
Hints  for  die  AppliaUion  of  Modem  Dii- 
ooveries  to  the  Purposes  of  Domestic  Iift> 
is  preparing  for  publication. 

Captain  Batty  has  in  die  Press,  s 
Namdve  of  tlie  Campaign  of  the  kft 
wing  of  the  Allied  Army  under  the  Doki 
of  WeUington,  ftom  die  passage  sf  the 
Bedasso  in  1813,  to  the  end  of  1M4,  wiA 
Pbites. 

Letters  from  the  Havanna,  by  an  oAdd 
British  Resident;  containing  a  Statisticil 
Account  of  the  Ishmd  of  Cuba,  Ac  ft- 
sent  state  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  die  Pro- 
0ess  made  in  its  abolition,  are  intbe 
Press. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hodgson  b  preparing  ftr 
publicatian,  the  second  Vidume  ci  lanSt^ 
tory  of  Northumbedand,  which  will  coa- 
tain  the  History  of  the  Parishes  in  Ci^ 
Ward. 

Mr.  Haden,  of  Sloane^^treet,  ii  ■boat 
to  publish  a  Mondilv  Journal  of  Medians, 
addressed  prindpauy  to  nnproft^Hoal 
persons.— The  Work  wiB  teadi  the  ]se» 
vention,  rather  than  the  cure,  of  diwidflOl 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  point  out  how 
the  friends  of  the  sick  may,  in  the  bat 
way,  assist  their  medical  men  in  his  txesi- 
ment,  and  odierwise  show  how  heshh  nuy 
be  preserved  and  disease  warded  oC 
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WOEKS  JUAT£LY\,rUBIJSH£:r. 


Antiquitiei* 
A  History  oi  Koithimiberland,  in  thiee 
Parts.  By  the  JEtev.  John  Hodgson,  Sec 
to  the  Newcastle  A.8.  Voil.  V.  bein^  die 
First  Volume  of  Part  III ;  and  containing 
gn  exact  Record  and  Historical  Papers. 
4tD.  demy,  2L  2s,    Royal  Paper  Sit  3«. 

The  Life  cvf  thp  late  George  HiH^  DD. 
By  George  Cook,  DD.  8yo.  With  a 
Poitraii.     lO«.6dL 

.  l%e  AnDual  Biography  and  Obituary  of; 
celebrated  Men,  for  1821.    8vo.    15«. . 

The  'lafe  of  Vohaire,  witii^  interestine. 
Particulars  rejecting  his  Death.  By  Y* 
H.  Standiah,  Esq.    8vo.     12<. 

I>ramay  Novehy  jr. 

Society   and  Soiitude;    a  Novel*     By 
Innes  Hoole,  Esq.    3  vols.  I5s» 
,  Cakhoipe,'  or  Fallen  Fortunef ;  a  NoreL 
3  vols.  12.  1«. 

£enilworth.  By  the  Author  of  '^  Wa- 
vedcy,*^  Su.  itc  3  vols.  Post  8vq. 
12.  11*.  6<2. 

MinndoU;    a    Tragedy.      By    Barry 
ComwalL     8va  4«.  6d. 
.  Tndta  and  Trials ;  a  Novel.  2  vols.  14iu 

Such  is  the  World ;  a  Novel  3  vok. 
Ul». 

Scheming;  a  J^bveL    3  vols.  IL  It^ 

Education, 
*  A  due  for  Young  Ladnists,  and  Non- 
Lidnists,  to  trace  the  Origin,  &c  of  Nouns 
and  Verbs.  By  John  Carey,  LLD.  12mo. 
tt.  bound. 

A  Grammar  of  Universal  Geography, 
nd  of  Elementary  Astronomy.  By  Ala. 
Junieson.     18ma    3f.  6d,  bound. 

The  Mother*s  Book ;  exemplifying  Pes- 
tdozzi*8  Plan  of  awakening  the  Under- 
standing of  Children.  By  P.  H.  Pullen. 
iSmo.    6f.  boards. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Opera.  Ex  Editi. 
OBibus  Olived  et  Emesd  nedula  reoensbne 
securata  Johanms  Carey,  LLD.  Correcdy 
pnnted,  in  12  Pocket  Volumes.  3^  12#. 
biNiraB. 

Law. 
A  Report  of  the  Case  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
^^BQge,  made  payable  at  Bankers,  as  de- 
°^  in  ikt  House  of  Lords ;  with  an 
Appendix.  By  Richard  Bligh,  Esq.  8vo. 
3c.  6d. 

Howdl's  State  Trials.  Vd.  XXIX ; 
^t  8di  of  the  Continuadon.  RoVal  8vo.' 
1^  n«.  ed,  boards. 

ti?^  Exclusion  of  die  Queen  horn  the 
^l^'''^)  historically  and  legally  considered. 
By^Barriifccr.    8vo.    2#. 

Tht  Prerogadves  of  the  Queen  Conaort 
« England.    2». 


•  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Physiology^ 
•  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ^d  TraaU 
ment  of  Gravel,*  Calculus,  and  odier  Dis^ 
eases  connected  with  a  deranged  Opetatioii 
of  the  UnnaryOrgano*  By  WOliam  Prout, 
MD.FRS.  8vo.  7*.  6rf.  boards. 
'  An  Essay  on  Sea  Bathing ;  in  preserv- 
ing  Health ;  snd  as  a  Remrayin  DiseBse  ;* 
especially  Nervous,  Scrophulous,  Slc  By 
J.  W.  WiUiams,  Member  of  the  Coll^ 
of  Surgeons,  London.    12mo.    bs,  6d, 

Cases  illustrating  the  improved  Treat- 
ment of  Stricture  in  die  Uredira  and  Rec- 
tum. By  James  Amott  8vo.  4f .  6dL 
'  A  Dictionary  of  Chemntry,  on  the  Basis 
of  Mr.  Nicholson's ;  in  which  the  Princi- 
]des  of  die  Science  are  investigated  anew. 
By  Andrew  Ure,  MD.  8vo.  U  Is,  bds. 

Practical  Observations  in  Midwifery; 
with'a  Selection  of  Cases.  By  John  Rams- 
bodumi,  MD.    8vo.    Part  L  Hk,  6d.  - 

Practical  Observations  on  Chronic  Afiec- . 
tions  of  die  Digestive  Organs,  and  on 
Bilious  and  Nervous  Disord^  By  John 
'thomas,  MD.    8vo.  6s, 

Illustrations  of  the  great  Operations  of 
Surgery.  By  Charles BelL  Parti.  PLites 
coloured.    It  Ix. 

MisceOaneom. 

History  of  the  several  Italian  Schools  of 
Painting;  widi  Observations.  By  J.  T» 
James,  MA    8vo.    9s,  6d, 

A  few  plain  Directions  for  Persons  in* 
tending  to  pmoeed  as  Setdea  to  his  Ma< 
jesty*s  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
North  America;  containing  idso  a  sboct 
Sketch  of  the  Authot*s  Vcnrage  aonaa  the 
Adantic,  in  June,  1819.  By  an  EngUahi 
Farmer,  settled  in  Upper  Canada.  12mou 
WidiaMi^  3«.  6d.  boards. 

Italy,  and  the  Italians  in  the  19th  Ccn- 
turv.  Widi  an  Appendix.  By.  a  fordigii 
Officer  in  the  British  Service.     1  vd.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Chess;  founded  oo  a 
Plan  of  progressive  Improvement  By 
the  kte  J.  H.  Sanatt,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1/.  10«. 

Miraculous  Prophecies  and  Predictions 
of  eminent  Men,  particularly  in  England 
and  France.     Iftno.  bs,  boards. 

Universal  Science;  or  the  Cabinet  of 
Nature  and  Art :  comprisinff  various  Sdec-- 
tions  from  useful  Discoveries  in  the  Arts 
and  Sdenoes.  By  Alex.  Jamieson.  2  vols. 
12mo.  16#. 

Constantine and  Eugene;  or,  an  Evening 
at  Mount  yemon.    8vo.  3f. 

Poetry. 

Picturesque  Piety,  iUustrated  by  48 
Engravings,  and  an  Original  Poem  to  each. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.    2  vols.  6s. 

iEsop,  in  Rhyme,  widi  some  Originals. 
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New  Paienft'^EccksiaiUcal  Pr^rments. 
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Bw  JeAbyt  Tt^ylot;  embdliahad  by  7^ 
^^tes.  13II10.  4«.  nestlj  half-bound. 

What  it  Life?  and  otiier  Pootts.  Bjr 
Tliomas  Bailer.    18mo.  St.  6tU  boaidi. 

Select  Wo^4tf the Britiih Poets;  with 
PiefiMses  by  I>r.  Aikm.  10  Tdb.  royal 
laoMK  U    Ptet  18mo.  9t 

PoUticty  ami  PoiUieal  Economy, 
The  Dedaradon  of  the  People  of  En- 

l^andto  their  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

9^    U.6d. 
Selections  ftom  the  Queen's  Answers  to 

mnious  Addresses  presented  to  her.    With 

an  Introduction.    8vo.    2s.  6d, 

.  The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  J.  6. 

Lambton,    Esq.    MP.    at    the   Durham 

Cbun^  Meeting,  Dec.  18.    Qvo.  U. 
An  Addreia  to  the  Queen,   dvo.  It.  6<^ 


A  Letts  to  the  Hon.  and  BigpH  Bot. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  GloneetteK*  otk  dit 
8ab)ectof  tlKQaeien.  By  Pinl  HflBtfedl, 
Esq.    Svo.    Si. 

Theoiagif. 
Hulsean  Lectures  fir  18S0.  Tweatf 
IMsoourses  preadied  before  the  Vvivermtj 
of  Cambridge  in  1820,  at  die  Ijeebaxe 
founded  bv  Uie  Her.  John  Hulse.^  By  die 
Rev.  C.  Benson,  MA.  8vo.  12«.  bo«d&. 
.  Tracts  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  on 
die  Repeal  of  die  Statute  i^sinst  Bba- 
phemy.  By  the  Bishop  of  St.  Dairid^s. 
8vo.  12f«  boards. 

,  The  Scrq>ture  Testimonies  to  the  Dm- 
mty  of  Jesus  Christ,  collected  and  ill«»- 
trated.  By  the  Ber.  G.  Holden,  MA. 
8to.  lOf.  ed. 


NEW  PATENTS- 


JFames  Ransome,  of  Ipswidi,  iron-roun- 
der^  and  Robert  Ransome,  of  Coldiester, 
itm-Ayundcr,  for  an  improvement  upon  an 
inrentioD  by  James  Ransome,  for  which  he 
sow  hadi  a  patent,  June  1,  1816,  for  cer- 
tain improTements  on  pkm^is. — Nov.  28th. 
*  William  Kendrick,  of  Bmnin^iam, 
chemist ;  for  a  combination  of  i^[ypanitus 
for  extracting  a  tmning  matter  from  bark 
iM  other  substances  containing  such  tan- 
Biag  tDdto.-»Deei  Odi. 

ThomM  Dobbs,  of  Smallbrook-sireet, 
Bhuiiug^MBn,  for  a  mode  of  uniting  to- 
gsdier,orplaitfaig,  tin  upon  lead^^DecOdi. 

John  Moore,  Jmi.ofCaide.«lreet,  Btis- 
«d1  ;  for  a  certain  machine  or  machinery, 
wiudi  mi^r  be  WQiked  by  steam,  by  water^ 
m  by  gM*  M  ft  moffng  power. — Doc.  9th. 

William  Mallet,  c^Marlborourii.etreet, 
Dublin,  for  impiufements  on  locu,  appli- 
oable  to  doon,  and  to  odier  purposes^ — 
]lta.l4du 


George  Vanghaii,  of  SbdBdd ;  Ibr  a 
blowing  machine,  on  a  new  cousIiuciIbp, 
for  the  ftinng  and  headi^xif  metals,  smdt- 
ing  of  ores,  and  supp^ring  blast  for  ▼anoos 
other  purposes. — vic  14th. 

Andrew  TimbreO,  of  Ihe  Old  Sooth 
Sea  House,  London,  for  an 
of  the  rudder  and  steerage  of  a  i 
seL— Dec.22d. 

Sir  Wiliism  Congreve,  Bart,  of  CeA* 
street.  Strand,  for  impro vemcnia  in  pibidng 
in  one,  two,  or  more  odkMuSi — Dec  32d. 

William  Pritchaid,  of  Leeds,  for  in- 
provements  in  an  apparatus  to  save  fodt 
and  for  the  more  economical  consmsq^tkin 
of  smoke  in  shutting  fire.doon  and  av-flnea 
in  steam-eqgine  IxSers,  drying-yma^  and 
brewing  pans,  other  fire-dooisuid  air-Aas^ 

Marc  Isambard  Brund,  of  Chdsea,  for 
a  pocket  copying-press,  and  also  i 
ments  on  oopyiijg-presses. — ^Dea  f 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  PRl^FERMENTS,  &e. 


The  Hon.  C.  G.  Perceval,  toBtttoted  to  the  reo- 
lliy*fC«lTWtoii,  Bucks,  on  the  pretentatioa  of 
kii  father  I^rd  Arden.— The  Hon.  and  ReT.  W. 
Leonard  Addiogton,  ion  of  Lord  Sidmonth,  tnstl- 
Med  tb  the  rectory  of  Pooie,  Wilts.— Thf  Her. 
J.  SSTllle  Ogle,  to  tlie  new  prebend  of  Diurham 
cathedral,  In  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Anchitel  Orey» 
rtfttgnod.—Ttae  Rev.  J.  H.  St.  John  of  Ballol  Col- 
kge,t*tiiereetoryofMoiiitoa»  In  Donelrikire. 


CAMBlUDGE.->The  NorrMan  t>riie  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Kenelm  Miby^  BA.  of  Trinity  OoUcge. 
tbt  an  EMay,  thowlng  from  the  civil,  moral,  and 
rellgfoan  state  of  aiaiikbid  al  Che  time  of  Christ^ 

' li^ir  Aw  the  recejHion  this  relMoa 

~    T  its  Divine  origin.— The 
1  to  the  Rev.  IC  Brooch, 
liege,  Ihr  a  dIstertatSoa  on  fte 
UsportanceofNataral  Beligioa. 


iiipeanfic^  h»«r  Aw  the  re 
met  wloi,  b  a  proof  of  its 
flotBean  Prise,  aflndged  to 
BA.  of  Bennet  College,  Ibr  ; 


Sir  WlUiam  Browne's  Medals.— Sotijeas  for  the 
present  year. 

Forthe  Greek  Ode: 

F^rthdLaUaOde: 

MtMaSbdlenMi  Rcflna. 

FertheEplgrMns: 

Porson  PriSe^The  liinagfi.  fixed  npsk  fer  the 
present  year  is, 

Sbakspeaie,  Othello.    Act  I.  Scene  III.  OtbdlM 
Apology. 
BeglnalngtHth 

*«  Aad  HH  she  oaves,  at  tMly  is  loHeairsa.* 
And  ending  with 

*'  Hen  eomes  the  Lady,  let  her  wkness  it* 

The  netretoheTraglcamlaaibleamTnaMtnni 

Acatalecticnai. 


Mtll 


BankrupU. 


OXFORD.  "Dm.  8Dw-^  iin«wpig  tiMeets  we 

niwr  f<e«r»  ▼IB'^— 
pSirLatl»Vewe^-BlewU. 
fte  au  Englbh  ^nay— The  it»dy  of  Modern 

HirtWT. 
r^  ft  Loda  Einy— De  Angwllt  et  Aatpldlf 

*^e  ftn?  of*llie  ibove  mljeete  to  taMended  for 
tboK  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Unhwil^  fS?-?^  ?? 
exceeded  foor  yean  from  tlw  tine  of  tiwlr  Matrl- 
eaiadoB:  and  tbB  otter  two  far  nih  ■•  have  ex- 
eceded  four,  bolnot  coopleled  seven  yean. 


Sir  Roger  NeidtfflM!|  Pi1sJB.«*4\ar  tin  beetoeaii- 
position  in  Knf Itoh  Vene.  not  oonteMnr  eiChflC 
more  or  fewer  than  fifty  Itnei,  by  aii  UnSer  On- 
dnate,  who  has  not  exceeded  foar  years  ttom  Um 
time  of  bU  uatrleulation.— l*lMtaa. 

The  Rev.  J.  Johusoa,  BD.  Fellow  of  Blagdalen 
College,  admitted  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Grand 
Componnder.  — The  Rev.  J.  GriflUfai,  MA.  «C 
Qaeen*s  Colleire,  admitted  Bacbelor  and  Doctor 
In  Divinity.  Grand  Componnder. —T.  J.  Monrli 
of  00000*8  College,  admitted  Bachelor  and  Doe- 
tor  in  Divinity. 


BANKRUPTS  IN  ENGLAND. 


I T  diitincntoliee  London  Commtoiioni,  C  those  o#tte  connlry.] 

MlB«,llenry,I^inl«8.Crnv,KenL  miller.    Atta. 
OiariM  and  Faalkner,  Saddkf^ball,  Cbenpslde, 


Bryon^Wa.  Hammemnlth.  MiddUsez,  brandy- 
iMfchaat.  Alt.  Brown,  Commeroiai^o-roAns, 
Mineinf-lnne,  London.  T.  „ 

BriUoyil9coi9B  WllCwd,  Qneen-street.  ^nmr- 


s^aare.  wineJmpoiter.    Att.  Dyne,  fi»,  Lin- 
eoln's-lnn^ields,  London.  *" 


.  T. 


Saaran,  George.  Jcmsalem  ooffee-honse.  Com- 
nia,  iMdon,  maaler-marlner.  Atu  Latimer,  13, 

Qrav*s-lnn-s<|nare.  T. 
CtoMian,  Cbaries  William,  Addlngton-plaoe, 
Camberwell.  Sorrey.  stock-broker.  Att.  HnU 
chboB,  Crown^)oart,Threadneedle.street,  Lon- 
don T. 
Chapman,  lliOBpnon.  Junior,  NewcasUe^pon- 
Tyae.  maater-mariner.  Att.  Bowman,  Broad- 
strsctpbaildlnga,  London.  T. 

,  Edwanl.  Nassan-stroet,  Bfiddlesex-hM. 
Middlesex,  plaw>4&rte-maker.    A^.W. 
.  Richardson,  Walbrook,  London.   T. 
Henry  Bonham,  Thames  Ditton,  Sumy, 
'       Att.Oiide,44,Bedford.row»  London. 

Hsrrla,  Henry,  Cbipperfield.wood  Mill,  Hert- 
ford. iTocer.  Alt-  Martindnle,  Gmf  t-iiliitLou- 
to*.  T. 

JaekiOB,  Geatjtt,  lUrminirliani,  Warwick*  ^cer 
Att4>  AlciBiidfj'  aiid  HuliJie,  Kew  Inn,  l^a- 
^m*  C. 

VKSh-EdnniDd,  Hadd^^nG^id,  \  drkshire,  grocer. 

Miler,  Jan) A  CamoVM'llH  and  Aci.Jrew  .MlUt^r.  fli- 
ihujwcak -^TJcet.  London,  DJcrcliaiitB.    AIL  Van 
fiaiidmu,  tiik  Nkhubii-lcitic,  lrfiiibarJ-*^rt.'cL  T, 
^  MIdiOffl.  BirminKtiMii.  Warwlck*biri?, 


litU.Hsn 
■Mster. 
T. 


Wrkrhton,WHlinm,Leeds,York,  dmntot.  Atls^ 
Alexander  and  Holme,  New-inn,  London.  C. 

Gazette^Dee.  S6^ 

Codrtnff ,  Thojnos,  OiA»Jhl  c^ffec-hotiM,  Stma^t, 
MlddlrwiK,  »f(HMiDU»<^-kfCMr.  AlU.  Uena^ 
UnifcA,  tWiSfndaie,  Ajnd  Tntnoim,  KJoj^  Anui- 
ynTiJ,  Colemanpilr^L  |>oi^-]Mn,   T- 

EiIwuaU^  Thoities,  A I  tail,  SDiitL:uDptf)u,  imn* 
jnoij.)!^f  r.  AtL  liyne,  it9,  LLncoliili^Luti  fkldn, 
J^iij(?n.    C. 

Ckrk*:,  Clark*?,  mui  i:uUUi(rtoii,  tr,  Uule  at, 

TkmnjH^APWLle,    T. 
Harr}iit>n,  Wedti  Hi^nrv,,  Ftunsfidtl*  Nottin^hiun, 

vkiunilicr.     Alt.  Stefpnwu,  Hf  LLncoiol^LaBr 

i'Ondon,    C. 
Hok,  Miitthfrw*  Stoke.   CoTootry,   wA(ctiiii»k«r. 

At  I.  F^tmiiuil*.  BuchiffiMfr  office  ol  I'lejw,  hbk* 

co^n>4nti.  Lo»Jon*   C.  h 

Ktilil,  U  i4li;un,  Nt.'wcuitle^Tipoii-TyA«t  Unrti-dn- 

per.    Ate^.  Ufll  nni  Hrodrlck,  Ikrw  i:hon:byArii, 

iihcAiHii'li'.  IxtmlEin.  i\ 
itjfer,   Kiibcn,    Hattiwi^rk,   Somencl,    pUiit«f«r: 

Attin   Ni?tbi'r$M}Le   ami  Bhidd,   ICi,  kuex-tUcf^t, 


mecr.   All*.  LotiK  ajid  AusHti,  Holboni-*aurt, 

uiucvtaa,  L^ikIou.  C, 
CkeU^,  V1a»rnL  T^TTln^on.    Norfolk,   ^fBernl- 

Khnpkf^rper.  AH.  NcIbou,  7t  B*rminl'i-laHp  Hol- 

WTi,Uodou*  C.  .  ,  ^^ 

lUdivdfon.  JamfV    Miinchf^trr,   JQlatt*    ACtt. 

Hurd  AiiJ  Johuton,  Teritpir.  Lon*iou>  C. 
Rock,  Tluimti«,  LlverpoaL  optician.   AtU  Juoeftt 

Boti.  AkiandeTr  and  .laiuefl  Mumv*  [vpudrtbull- 
tniUi!lDn»  Orai'PfUiiri:L^«U'efE,  frfintJori»  iiKt- 
(khntJi."  Alti.  Tfinaili!n«J>ip  Tli-oiusoii,  Tlftker, 
*od  Smith,  1JJ|  Kiiijf'B  Anus-yani,  i;4(|i;iuaii- 
■trvL  T. 

SififU-ton.  Jtvcph,  Lay  Mwr,  la  (joicw,  Hnil- 
denfirld,  York,  cWthler.  Attorncyi  Ciarkc, 
UlclivJip  utd  Meikftllr  Cliouccry-liuic,  l^n^ 
dob.  (;. 

fipOffU^  Jjunm.  and  John  IVu-ki^r,  Uellbroufli- 
tea,  Woitweter,  tcythe-niniru^tQren,  Att». 
'-  *  I  and  Bolloo,  4,  Elui^iwirt,  Temple, 
C. 


TWttdpThaiDM  LIttcll,  i^rrbam,  Eswic,  pot»*o- 
nmiiiiat.  Atti.  Urutu  aadb«D,  BUUter-squan^, 

,  I^adoi,  T.  „    , 

Wwi,  Aoa,  Abd  E^wnrd  Wr*ii,  Iteadinjf*  Bflrki, 
iMt^iit*.  Aa».  AilUsgton  aii4  Ur*Korf ,  HrtifonU 
fwff.lrtodon,  P. 

WiWrt.  J«1in,  Bli»mfipld-wttaff«i  VaniliilMoTn- 

SLK'tSurrry,  iviu^iuerchant.    All.  MtiniiidolCj 


Sirmid,  London.  C. 

Gaaette-^-Dec  90; 

Barehead,  Thomas.  New  Maltoa,  Yorkshire,  eom- 

faelor.    Att.  Wllsoo,  OrerUle-street,  Hatto»» 

garden.  London. .  G. 
Bellb,  Joseph,  Chester,  grocer.    Atts.  Milne  m4 

Parry,  Temple,  Ldndon.  C.  • 

Boyn,  John,  Cmtched^^ara,  London,  merchant. 

Att.  L«  Blanc,  New  Bridgn^alroet,  Blaokfirlafa, 

T. 
Rirrar,  (igonre,CuitinjcrcklSa1e-roninfl,  ^tludng^ 

Urns  l>on<1un,  nierchaiiL    Attn,  Nind  and  CoU 

t*  ri ! ,  3Lf.  Tl  invrntmoii  -itrMt.   T. 
Kniitii^  Thoma*,  l^l)tppSnK,.SodliUfT,  (ilauttesrrr, 

d^a.\tt  In  wine.    Att.  Burfoul^  2,  Klti^fTK  Heucl)- 

walk*  Teinple,  Lotidn^n.    C< 
MufphaU,   Wlniiiin.  Hnfrtit- street,  SL  .f^hu  tbt 

KvaQi:elUtH.'^lr:^iiiitii«tt-rt  ^tatuiMy.   All.  A^i» 

t'ark^PtrfPi,  W  rjititiln!-tcr.    T. 
Mayer.  KUjftli.  and  Jaiii«  KttHm,  Shf^ton,  Siaf* 

for«l.  fjM::tor«i.    Mt.  J'^inundi,  £jfcki?qner-o<hcet 

Mitchell,  EtlwnrJ.uinlSftinnpl  Mlteheit,  Norwicll, 
wiiiP' ra pre kn n is .  A 1 1.  H oltaway,  T«oke1i-<50«r^ 
t'linncery'ltioe.  tonlon.    C,  ... 

RediJc^l,  jD^epb  Had  Icy.  JlAl^aUli^aih,  htouley , 
liu^ora  eoTlfr,  ^m.  Swain,  Steven  ft,  ^Jiplea, 
Peiir«.  anil  KuiJt,  ir«derii:k**-piiict,  OJd/eWiy, 
liOHdoti.  G. 
RfkI,  Hayter^  Mill-slreft,  Brrmondity,  Surrpr, 
eont-dcaler.  AtU.  hutllou,  Frnncls,  and  Vtqn- 
hart,  4,  Monnmeut-ynLTl,  t^inddci.  T- 
RoMtniion,  Robert,  Great  Wlifliiplham,  ^^ulTulk^ 
inlller.  Att,  Wfcjfuiaa,  Bsiry  St*  t>lMuod'i^,  Uin* 
dun,  <\  ^  . 

sail]*,  ^TcH*?p'i  *^'^''  Hull,  Bifton,  ^rfoiire«eft 
yeoraun.  '  ^lL^.  A'llingTon  and  Cr^gwry,  Bed- 
ford-row. London.  C.  -.  j 
Wylle,  William.  Sonthampfion-row.  BioomsbnfyV 
Middlesex,  raerehant.  AtT.  Patten,  Hatton-snr. 
den,  London.  T, 


^^ 


SankrupU: 


tra* 


B«lIeT,  JoMph,  BirmiDghiMD,  grocer.  Atts.  Loog 
oiuf  Aastin,  Holbom-coart,  Grayf-lnQ,  Lon- 
doA.  C. 

BroKgenkate,  Gerardas  Albettns  Ten.  47,  Uttle 
Eoit  Cheap,  London,  merchant.  Att.  Wilson, 
Devonshire-street,  3ishops<(ate-Btreet.  T. 

Elffie,  William,  Roswarp,  York,  merchant.  Atts.' 
Afilueand  Parry,  Temple,  London.  C. 

Hardman,  Edmund,  Liverpool,  merchant  Atts. 
Adlington  and  Gregory,  Bedford>row,  London.  C. 

Hewitt,  Kobert,  North  Shields,  Northonberland,' 
linen-draper.  Atts.  Bell  and  Brgdrick,  Bow 
chnrchyard,  Cheapside,  London.   C. 

Landles.  John,  and  James  Landles.  Benvick-apon- 
Tweed,  merchants.  Atts.  Rafne,  North,  aad 
Smart,  11,  Klng*B-bench-walk,  Temple,  Lon- 
don. C.  ... 

Parsons,  Richard,  seni6r,  Rlchaiv  Parsons,  Junior, 
and  Thomas  Parsons,  Lyooombe  and  Widcombe, 
Somerset,  corn-factors.  Att.  Potts,  Seijeant*s- 
inn.  Fleet  street.  London.  C. 

BeyHolds.  Richard,  Shobroolte,  Devonshire,  tan- 

.  ner.,  Atts.  Hard  and  Johnson,  7,  King's  Bench- 
walk,  Temple,  London.' C. 

Shillito,  William,  Chapel  AUerton^Xeeds,  York, 
dealer  in  catfle.  Att.  Wilson,  GrevUle-street, 
HatKHHrarden,  London.   C 

Swan,  WUllam,  Sbiffnall,  Salop,  tailor.  Atts. 
Wiilinma  and  White,  Lincoln's. inn,  London.  C. 

Webb,  George,  Comhill,  London,  dealer.  Atto. 
Reynal  and  Ogle,  Lord  Mayors  Court-office, 
Royal  Exchange.  T. 

Butler,  Sarah,     Sherston  Magna,  Wilts,    inn- 

holder;  Atts.  Dax,  Son,  and  Meredith,  29,Gniid- 

ford-street,  London.  C. 
Carter,  Richard.  Hertford,  fkrnier.  Atts.  W.  and 

D.  Richardson,  Walbrook,  London.  T. 
Ddlin,  Tltomas,  Birmingham,  dealer  and  chap. 

maa. .  Att.  Taylor,  Walbrook,  London.   C. 
Xllis,  Samuel,  and  George.  Glover,  Aldersj^e- 

atceeCv  London,  drysalters.    .Att.  Morris,    1, 

Cobourg-terraee,    Horselierry'road,    Westmin- 
ster. T. 
ftacey,  Isaac,  BishopagaCe-street-within,  London, 
,  paatary-cook.     Att.    Gray,    168,  Tyson-place, 

Kingsland-road.  T^ 
Olasacott,  Barachlaa,  Cheapside,  London,  Jewel- 

ler.  Att.  Lawiedire,  6ray's4nn-lane.  T. 
Hatton,  John,  Oferton,  Chester,  mlllej*.    Atts. 

Hard  and  Johnson,  Teinple,  Loudon.    C. 
Landles,  Geone,  Lower  Thames-street,  London, 

fish-ftctor.   Att.   Lang,  l(i7,.Fencharch-street. 

T. 
Parkinson.  George,  Fallswoith,  Lancashire,  tan- 

ner.  AlU.  Willis,  Clarke,  and  Watson,  Warn. 

fbrd-ooort,  Throgmorton-street,  I>ondon.  C. 
Plaskett,  John,  Dockhead,  Southwark,   Surrev, 

stove-merchant.    Att.  Lang,  107,  Fencliurcn- 

street,  London.  T. 
Shuffrey,  Thomas,  Broadway,  Worcester,  grocer. 

Atts.  Boosfleld  and  Williams,  Bouverie- street, 

•      ■  n.  C. 


C. 


Vinond, '  George,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  linen- 
draper.  Att.  Harman,  Wine^yAce-court,  Fleet- 
Hreet.  T. 

Gazette— Jan,  9. 
AliitlHsl,  ^loSCT,  BniKJ-^rrept.  Si,  Jnnies,  Middle- 
it  ir«  mcrchnnr,    Attn,  EvUt  and  Kivon,  Haydoo- 

miunre,  Mi:nor(ef^  Londorir  T^ 
Alli^a,  Compb^tl,  Slihl  Tlinntc*,  Surrey,  lighter- 

mnti.    Alt  Tjirter.  (^nj  ^lAyi>r«  Coart-ofiice, 

Vifiyai  Ei[cbnui)re,  f^iiJoni  T- 
Ccnuib^,  wnibiii,    S9Fioa  St.  [UiiUp,  Somerset, 

bntcHii^.    Attii.  I'rriiiu  nn^l  rnuDpton,  2,  HoU 

\tar» -coti n .  <  il niv*K -] n n,  I rfHidoii .    t '.  . 
PfMj^lQs,    Ttiomiii*,    l^omion,     i^er^^iant.      Att. 

MMigbain,    ilrmt   St.   Helens,     Blshopagate* 

street  C. 
DuBont,  James  Lewis,  Austin-friars,  London, 

merchan*.    Atts.   Kaye,  nreshfield,  and  Kaye, 

New  Bank -buildings,  London.  T. 
JeBLDlngs,  John.  Sittingbome,  Kent,  innkeeper. 

Atts.  Brace  and  Monins,  Essex-court,  Temple, 

London.  C. 
Kasby,  William,  Manate,  Kent,  coach-maker. 


Att.  Bro»on,iSl,OldBiwUtnec»Ijoaidon. 
PMurson,  Thomas,   Hlppcrbolmexma^llriighoMs.. 

Halifiix,  Yorkshire,  bulclier.  Att  WlirlawOTth, 

Grays-Inn,  London.  C. 
Senior,  John    Hanson,    Wakefield,    Yoftuhire; 

pllHBTUslicr.   Atts.  Kocser  aad  Son,  Butlctt^ 

buildings,  Holbom,  London.  C. 
Sband,  Fhuicis,  Liveipool,  iron-merchaust.  Art. 

Battye,  Chancery-taae,  London.  C. 

Gaxettc-^tm,  13. 
Carter,  Solomon,  FetterJane,  London,    tacvere- 

keeper.    Att  Parton,  Bow-chorch-yard,   L^v- 

dou.  T. 
Coates,  Charles.  Staaton  Drew,  Somerset,  dealer. 

Atts.    Bourdillou  and    Hewitt,    BfeMi.«tr8ct, 
.     Cheapside,  London.  C. 
Fmter.    Thomas,    William-street,    Newhwioe. 

Surrey,  buUder.  Atts.  Smith,  GeU,  and  Roberta. 

New  BasingfaaH-street.  Lotadoa.  T. 
Judd,  James,  Derby,   innkeeper.    Att    Lever, 

GrayVinn.  C.  '  , 

Macnin,  David  Cohen,  CorahlB,  Ijoddta,  mrr: 
.  chant.   Atts.  Clare  and  Dickinaoii,  Fredeiiekv 

place.  Old  Jewry,  London.  T. 
Malcolm,  William,  Great  St.  Helcn*a,  Lonriaa. 
.  uterchant    Att.   Bowman,  Broad-streeC^lMilld. 

Ings,  fjondon.  T. 
Ryder,  Thomas,  and  Janses  Nasmytb,  Fenckvch^ 

street,  London,  merchant.  Atta.  Wadeson  awf 

Son,  Austin  Friars. 
Shingles,  Samuel.  41,  Basinghall-street,  LandoB^ 

factor.    Att  Williams,  Red  Lion-si|vare,  Loa- 

don.  T. 
Simmons.  Edward,  Staanray,  and  TYumma  Sim- 
mons, Winchcomb,  dealers  In  timber.    Atts. 

Darke,   Church,  and  Darke,  M,  Red  Uoo- 

squore,  London.  C. 
Tavlor,  Jobn«  Sfaefheld,  York,  metvhant.    Alt 

Bigg,  JSootbampton- buildings,  Chaneerjr-laac^ 

London.  C. 
Thatcher,  Thomas  Meliish,  Hungerfind-wbacC 
.  Hungerford-slreet  Strand,  coni-raerchaat.  Att 

Carpenter,  3,  Funiival*s-inn,  Hoiborn.  T. 
Turner,  Robert,  UverpooL  dealer.   Att  Chettoi 

3,  StaoleJnn,  London.. C. 
Wall,  Richard,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Devon, 

innkeeper.  Atto.  CoUett,  Mlmbum,  and  Col- 

let,  Chancerr-Iane, London.  C. 
White,  John,  Southampton-row,  Russell-aqoarr, 

Middlesex,  dyer.  Att.  Parton,  Bow-chnrch.yaid» 

London.  T. 

Gazettc-^an.  16. 
Baggott,  James,  Bromvard,  Hereford,  skinner. 

AtU.  Williams  and  White,  LInooluVinn  CHd- 

souare,  London.  C. 
Billing,  John  Humphries,  juaior,  Southannton- 

row,  Paddiugton,  MMdInex,  floor-factor.  Atts. 

DruceaudSon.  BilUter-sqaare,  London.   T.- 
Charlesworth,  John,  Carr-green,  Yoric,  dothier. 

Atts.  CUrk,   Richaids,    and   MedcalA  Chaa- 

cery-lane,  London.  C. 
Christy,  John,  Old  GcaveMane,  Middlesex,  mm. 

ter-jnariher.     Att.    SheAeldi,  Great  Ptvscott. 

BtrteU  (ioodmau*s-Aelds.  T. 
Dnffield,  WlUiam,  Dariaston,  Staffbid,  nail-ma- 

ttu&cturcr.    Atts.  Swain  and  Co.  Old  Jewrv, 

London.   C. 
Dnrkln,  William,  and  James  Durkin,  Soutfaaoip- 

ton,  ship-bulldcni.  Att.  Roe,Temple.cbambcn, 

Fleet-street  London.  C. 
Forrest  Thomas,  Liverpool,  irine-merehant  Atts. 

Adlington  andGregorv,  Bedford-row,.  London.  C: 
Gilbert  WUllam  Ralph,  Leicester,  woolstanler. 

Att.  Taylor,   John-street,  Bedfoad-rov,   Lm- 

don.   C. 
Hennell,  David,  Kettering,  Nortbaaivlao,  draper: 

Att.  Nelson,  Bamard*s-inn,  London.  C. 
Holland,  Benedict  High-street  ShadwelL  MU- 

dlesex,  corn-chandler.    Att.  Dimes,  1£^  nlday- 

street  London.  T. 
Hope,  Thomas,  Sandwich,  Kent,  hoymao.    Att 

Starr,  Canterourv.  C. 
Lister.  John,  and  BeiOamin  Lbtter,  Leeds,  York; 

woolstapler.     Atts.  Jacomb  and  Beadey/  67, 

Bhslnghall-street  liOndon.  C. 
Maodonald,  Hector,  Junior.  Liverpool,  merohant: 
.  Atts.  Blackstock  and  Banee,   Klng*s  Beoc^ 

walk.  Temple,  London... C. 


leai.]] 


Scotch  SequedralSoath^Mprriagei^BiHhs. 


f» 


Worthftim  CMtU-rtreetk  Holborm  lionion.  C. 
FVser,  Samuel,  Iroomoiiger-row,  CitjMOid,  MW- 

dJ«Mx,  oUman.    Att.  Yoniif.  CbArtolte-ro«r, 

Manslon-hoose,  London.  T. 
Rcyvold^  Henry.  Ormakirk,   Lancaster,  llqnor. 

merchant.    Alts.  Lowe  and  Bower.  Sonthamp- 

too.boildlngs,  Cbancery-lane,  London.  C. 
Saodcn,  John,  lyvbrid^e,  Devon,  tanner.  Att. 

Bowden,  06,  Aldermanbonr,  London.  C. 
^Ub,  Winiam,  Nabnm  Grange.  York,  corn- 

fretor.   Atts.  Sweet,  Stokes,  and  Carr,  6,  Ba- 

ilngbalUtreet^  London.  C. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS- 

Gazetie-^Dfc.  23  to  Jan.  16. 

CsU^arJtobert,  merchant,  Dundee. 

Sael1ie,Wlinam,  merchant,  Hnmitton. 

Watioo,  John,  plumber  and  tin-plate-mannfM> 

tarer,  Dundee. 
Patterson,  Richacd,  merchant,  Edlnborffh. 
Anderson,  John,  and  eo.  and  David  Anderson,  M 

an  indlvklwa,  merchants,  Glasgow. 
Crawford,  James,  and  Andrew  Crawford,  as  A 

company,  and  as  IndlvlduaU,  merchants,  Glas- 


A^miran,  Jaraes^  eattle^ealer,  Boghonie,  Craw- 

fMA»hn,  Lanarkshire. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  Stockbridjfe,  nparJMjnbnrgh. 
Lamb,  Robert.  Henry  Kerr,  and  William  Row, 

dealerStGlasgow. 
Klncald,  Thomas,  com-merobant,  Leith. 
M'Cowsn,  James,  coal  and lime-mercliant,  Lanark. 
Bocbaanan,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow. 
GHl,  John,  ship-ballder,  Aberdeen. 
Sinclair,  Daniel,  fiumer,  Glasgow. 
Taykw,  Joseph,  merchant,  Glasgow. 
Blair,  James,  ship-master,  Dumbarton. 
Reemlng,  John,  sen.  and  James  Fleemiag,  mer^ 

chant^_Langloan. 
Home,  Walter,  merchant,  Kelso. 
Hyde,  David,  merchant,  Dunoon. 
Oddy.  George,  grocer,  Tradestown,  Glasgow. 
Smith,  David,  grocer.  Paisley. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bee.  SI.  At  BrlslHigton,  Somersetshire,  John 
OovMn,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Uneoln.  to  Miss  Matthews,  late  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden. 

&  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  W.  Gordon, 
Bsq.  of  Haffield,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Wingfleld,  Esq. 
aadnieeelothe^lof  Digby.         ^„       -^ 

9.  At  St  George's,  Hanover^qaare,  W.  Fuller- 
ton  Lindsay  Carnegie,  Esq.  of  Spynie  and  B<»v- 

.  Mflk,  CMmty  of  Angus,  to  the  Rigbt  Hon.  Ldiy 
Jane  Chrlsoan  Carhegie,  fourth  daughter  of 
theEariofNorthesk. 

SB.  At  St.  Oeoffe*s,  Bloomsbnry.  by  the  Rev.  E. 

.  Cbapltn.  Inward  Holroyd,  Esq.  third  son  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  to  Caroline,  young- 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Chas.  Pugsley,  Esq.  of 
llfraoombe,  Devon. 

Um.  Jan.  3.  At  Uverpool,  T.  Rodick,  Esq.  to 
Judith,  vonngest  daughter  of  Robert  Preston, 
Esq.  of  Bevington-Io&e.  Lancashire. 

-  At  Leeds,  the  Ber.  G.  Walker,  MA.  rector  of 
Pftpwofftby,  Bvenud,  Cambridgeshire,  and  head 
'  -  -f  the  Leeds  Grammar  8ehool,to  Ellen, 


a.  sir  Hobfit  Stoele,  ^^*  Kiuily,  daught^M:  of  (b« 
lain'  \V.  rinrkc,  Ei^q,  of  lWeTiiI*ler,  DorBCtoblre,. 

4.  TlnHna-i  Whkt:,  t»q.  of  l>04;tort'  CtimmonV,  to 
Bli7[ib«i|J.  ook  daiiijibtt'r  nf  tin;  late  W.  fulmcfr 
Kfl n .  of  <i reat  Vu-moUt h.. 

9.  M  «'o]vi?rhitiipton»  (hp  Hm*  Cipt*  JocM!llaB 
J^'^1L  V,  B.  N-  son  of  thf  Eirl  flf  Pi*verWj'»  utid 
ctiuslti  to  hb  (^rscf  Iht  Uiikn  at  NorLbuiitbc!!^ 
til  J  J*],  ro  'Sophia  Ellijibftti,  third  duifliier  of 
T^lofLLDn  Wiillious(\  I':p4i,of  Hiltl^(J:^ton,.St^ffocd- 
shire. 

—  Midor-Gen.  Bobt  Dooglkss,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  ^.  Packer,  Esq.  fomeriy  of  Char- 
lotte-street,  BloOmsbury. 

~  AtSt  George's,  Hanover-square,  T.  Cockayne, 
Esq.  of  Ickleford-lidtase,  iii-tbe  county  of  Hert- 

'  ford,  to  Miary.  Ann  Amelia,  widow  of  George 
Edwards,  Esq.  late  of  Lynn,  and  ef  WUapole- 

—  i  ripl.    '  ■    .  i.iLili-    O^iL-ti,     li.X.     i-i    ynt* 

Murv  t  M-htproi  Mr,  Sfijeant  HlOT- 

sct.1>'  i  fttfCainbriilirf,  , 

11^  At  Si  J.  .>ij.i  '.  Lii^iijitbuiy.  John  IMtl,  M&. 
of  GrFDTillf^trwt,  Hni nflwlck-ftgoan?,  (d  VAU, 
JesRtr,  nrcond  rfau^rhier  of  W.ijJitirch*  ESi^,of 
^utlirunpttjii-sirEiitn  Hloouisbtirv-iitiBar*, 

•1-  At  St,  tiponft's,  HDtiov(!r-i(]UArc,  ihi-  Hev.  I^r." 
Bopd,  of  Lambtitli,  Surnf,  hnd  of  the  elty  of 
ririatol,  to  VlJurvAmi,  relict  of  the  \ntc  Jdhu 
Oiaav  IVerkkj/Eici-  of  S^lrkham,  Ktnt- 

•^  liy  i]w  ilnnn  and  Htr.  I-Kchfird  Cn»t.atMfiifv4(j- 
huii*^  ctitiJTh^     Capl.  the  Hon.  E.  C(nt,  Af P, 

'  E.|U£ryio  hisHoyRl  HkhowB  Pirlod«  UopflM, 
to  Mjuy  Ann,  ooly  dnugtitpr  of  the  \tds  L.  W. 
Boode,  Esq. 

—  James  Bennert,  Esq.  of  Gadbmy-bouse,  to 
Annabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wick- 
ham,  of  Charl ton-house,  both  in  Somersetshire. 

18.  At  RosehilUhouse.  Hants,  by  Special  Licence, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  J.  Cruicksbank; 
£sq.  eldest  son  of  J.  Crulclcshank,  Esq.  of 
LangleyPark,  In  the  county  of  Angus,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Letltia  Carnegie,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk. 

ZX  8COTI.AXD. 
At    Mellendean,    Chas.  Abraham    LesHe,  Esq. 

eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  Bart,  of  Warder 

and  FIndrassle,  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Adam 

Walker,  Esq.  of  Malrhonselaw,  Roxburghshire, 
At  Ayr,  Lieut-Col.  J.  Shaw,  late  of  the  4ad  regL 

to  Mai7  Primrose,  second  daughter  of  Dand 

Kennedy,  of  KirkmlchaH. 
At  Inveresk-bouse,  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon: 

Lady  Seaforth.  Joshua  Henry  Maekeniie,  Esq. 

Advocate  to  tiie  Hon.  Helen  Anne  Maekeniie. 
•  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Seaforth. 
At  Edinburgh,  Robt.  Han,  Jun.  Esq.  of  Dubllin 

to  Elisa,  daughter  of  George  Cbalmer,   Esq. 

formerlv  of  Madras,  and  lately  of  Westoombe^^ 
-  house,  Somersetshire. 

ABROAD. 

At  Madras,  Capt.  Duncan  Ogilvie,  2tal  regt.  N*  I . 

to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  liev.  Dr.  Duoea*,  of 

Ratho. 
AtVevey,  iti  Frahce.  M.  Antonie,  8.  Poleglenx  do- 

Falconnet,  to  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  or  the  late 


sUcst  dnghter  of  F.  Brown,  Esq.  of  Park- 

*•  At  8t  George's,  Hanover-square,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stanlet  Clarke,  Chaplain  of  the  Household 
to  hiB  Mi^estv,  G.  MQlar,  Esq.  of  H.  .M.  S. 
Bevsra,  to  Juliana  Freeman,  only  child  of  the 

^  late  Peter  Atkins,  Esq.  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Sb  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sqnarc,  by  the  Lord 
Biibap  of  LoDdoo,  the  Rev.  Fired.  .Solllvan, 
thkd  son  of  the  late  Sir  R.  J.  Sullivan,  of 
Thames  Ditton,  Bart  to  Arabella  Jane  Wilmot, 
•aiy  danghtev  of  the  late  V.  H.  Wilroot,  of 
Famboroogh,  Hants,  Esq.  and  of  the  Right  Hon. 
LsdyDaere. 

-  The  Bev.  B.  H.  Owen,  rector  of  Cound,  to  Miss 
Hhieheliie,  giajiddanghter  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Petefbuot^  and  niece  to  Lord  Crewe. 


Falconnet,  to  Sopl    ^ 

W.  Faerholme,  of  Chapel,  Esq. 
At  Madeira,  on  boud  his  Majestyi  ahioEsk, 

John  Telllnir*   E«q-   to  1^7  Donaa  Juliana 

Leonora  da  Cunha 'Tello. 
AtChamberry,  Comte  EmUe  de  Grioaldl,  nephew 

to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Savoy,  ta* 

Marie  Pollxene,  daughter  of  the  late  Biarquls 

de  la  Pierre. 

BIRTHS. 
Dec.  23.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Countess  Monster, 

the  lady  of  the  Hanoverian  Minister,  a  sou 
34.  At  IftwUh-honse,  Dorset,  the  lady  of  J.  G>; 
-  Maddlson,.  Esq.  a  son. 
»  At  Cambridge,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Mortlake^ 

»  luMaxwen-hall,  Yorkshire,  the  lady  of  Ueot.- 

Col.  Coote.  a  son.  ^    ,  ^ 

MSn.   Jan.  1.  In  Olsmeester-plaM,  the  lady  of 

0.  H.Cherry,  Esq.  M. P.  a  daughter. 
2.  AtUyoon,  In  the  county  of  Auglesea,  the  lady 

•f  H.  ri'  Jones,  Esq,  of  Llynon,  a  daujrhtw. 
6.  At  BinuiB«liMMS»tady  of  N.  k  Ma£ri»,E«i^ 

(kb'dragoon  gnanls,  ason« 


tM 


IkaH^ 


ZWb. 


a  Id  61  Jua^-^iM^  tie  lady  of  Woodbtnt 

Ptrlib,jQo.  aq.  aion. 
M.  Vleoantett  Canon,  a  MO-^iid-heir. 

IK   SCOTLAND. 

At  Edinbu^,  ladj  Pringle,  of  Mtchell,  a  daagb^ 

tttr. 
Tbe  ladTOf  W.  Hay.  Esq.  of  Drammelsier,  a  mb. 
Ak  J^Vugb,  tbe  lady  of  Utiiwe  Jamea  Herv^, 

iir  njBLAirs* 
iB  Meirion-fiqaan»  Dnbllo,  tfaeladyoftbeCoBBt 
4a  Salia,  a  sob. 

ABBOAD. 
Al  OboBt,  tbe  lady  of  LtooLXol.  llBUar,  IstRoyal 


DIED. 

Dae. 30.  Lately  at Egbam,  In  ber  I7tb  TcartBar- 
bara  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Tboa. 
Wm*  Coventry,  of  North  Cray,  Kent,  and  niece 

toth>  Tut]  of  rcrrn'TT. 

—  JjJlteJv  HI  l»<-hiPir  1  iiatjc,  i\\lvn  «1^»  llii-  lirv,  Sir 
ilahfl  'riidrnEuii^  Hector  u[  Uuttbrfonl,  tuid  do* 
ia^i4lc  ChAplaLu  Ui  Ms  Cimce  Uj^  Dulfu  af  Rut- 
land. 

—  Lal^lv  ftlFrorop^CaptulD  Hawnllt  formerly  a f 

—  Lutcljr,  altei  a.  short  illhegs,  Jfiaejpii  H«pkiD», 
*!]>.  IL  c4.'lFbrale(1  Aircfjuch^ur. 

—  Latrh.  Tbon,  Jfttict.  Kfci-  i;if  Llaiulnlllo-lial]* 
mar  jJtin^olE«!U,  UtaliijfWtkift.  TJiia  ff^ntlt*- 
maa  wm  ajirt^nt  odiD^ernr  tlie  urts,  aud  n  ribe- 
m)  EoUTtarnpr  of  thOi>«  urtliti  wbo  rUitsd  tlic 
TomuttJC  vhk  or  LlpnfToHiia. 

—  Lar4ih  at  Britii,  t^idv  (Jtirlfidiia  Elii.KeUli, 
XJ,  At  inflka|utroi4\  \V\lt»,  tu  bii  2Jtli  yeiir^  die 

Kev.  Evrlwani  Miifitftinie,  yomiiffr^t  vaM  ot  M~ 
Pilnti  Slf  iii^t?r¥**  MoiitapiP,  iiilii. 

%y.  In  bth  risl  yenr^  ttic  hie  v.  John  TboH.  JaHan^ 
Bl>.  Ki'clor  of  Hlclilliijf^  In  NoLthi^kiiTiitibtrf, 
BDiJ  uf  Dlrclmlt,  \a  Ktnt,  and  luiiiiy  fL-mr^«<iiuar 
tjilor  of  Qfir^'i^'fe  CuUoi^CpCJuiittryj^L. 

—-  In  \ih  rflth  v?ar,  Uobfrt  llf rrfrtiif,  i!Ai\.  one  of 
ttu!^  Common  fouuciUnd  Ueputj  of  tbe  W4#U 
eC  FairiDirdon''AiiJkont. 

31,  At  bet  G<»D»(;,  in  llaktr-Htrtct,  MIhi  Hootli,  el- 
dest lUnslitrr  of  thv  late  Lki^^uulu  Qoutli,  i^ii, 
jutd  ftlftlnf  to  i^idv  Fortf  K 

—  iMiaiyt  Aiiiie,wMiiw  tif  TUos.  ^^rahnin,  GKq.  flf 
KliiroM  juid  Uurkiifhf  late  M.  T.  for  lliv  cuunly 
of  KJiirmA. 

Si,  At  Lirdlow,  Cliu.  Rogi^,  En{.  of  Stanagc- 
piu-|[,tl;ii|[],t}Tifthlrr. 

I8irU-^jin. .t.  At  Ikth, Kftcrn louif  nod s^rereLp. 
dLbpft&litJuii,  Lk-nL..4^ifq.  AJouru*  of  Euthaip* 
bouBe.  LkifiKEGhiriN 

$.  At  BaOi,  ftifcd  w^  ttie  Hofl.  Avu^mi  Yorle,  k- 
c*nd  hIil^  uEid  H  lid«u  of  Ltic  T^^rtt  rhaiicrllor 
Cbaa.  Vtirk^s  and  nioilter  ta  ttie  Kt,  Hnu.  i:ba4, 
Ptiftip  \M-lie  ;  tt*  \  Ice  AdfiikrJ  Jsir  Jm.  Vorke, 
KCli;  afl>lloCftrotbu*,JiricCauulefaof8L  Ger^ 


m-  In  Dake-atreet,  Weatmbister,  John  LUllngstOB 
FiovBell,  Eaq.  of  Eatt  Wykebam,  in  tbe  eovnty 
of  Lincoln,  and  Provost  MarabaUGen.  of  the 
Leeward  Islands;  as  be  died  wiiboat  issne.  Ma 
aatates  derolve  to  Sir  Geo.  Pownall,  at  Biigbton, 
as  does  likem  ise  bis  ofiice.  Sir  George  being  the 
last  in  saccesrion  to  the  natent. 

7.  At  HengraTe-ball,  SafTolk,  afkera  short  illness. 
Lady  Thrackasorton,  relict  of  tbe  Intr  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  Hart,  of  Bnckland,  Beilca,  and 
Coogbton,  Wanrlcksbire,  in  her  60th  year. 

&  Suddenly,  at  his  boose  in  Wrst-sanare,  J^m. 
beth,  LieBt.4:ol.  Handfield,  of  tbeHoyai  Engl, 
neers,  in  bis  43d  year. 

—  At  Bath,  Capt.  llobert  Cnthbert  of  ihe  R.  N. 

—  At  Norton-house,  Devonshire,  Ludy  Jodxell,  re- 
lict of  die  late  Sir  Paul  Jodrell. 

t.  AtT.  W.  Money's,  Esq.  M.  P.  Mrs.  Cnnniag. 

bam.  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  J.  W.  CBnningham,  Vicar 

of  Harrow. 
*-  At  bis  boose.  Park-place,  Mary.le-bone,  the 

Her.  Frederick  Tbmston,  MA.  son  of  tbe  late 

l^raingham  TBmstoo,  Esq.  of  Weston  Hall, 

10.  FVaocis  Drake,  Em|.  of  Wells,  in  tbe  county 
of  Son»erset,  Recorder  of  that  Boroogfi,  one  of 


MsMafesty^deifiityLlei 
ty.  and  Ibnaerly  Biitish 
of  Bavaria. 


UeBteaanto  far  Oat  eaaa. 
MiBiater  at  (be  Coait 

18.  Henry  4%ickeley  Plowdea,  Eaq.  of  NevtPWB* 

park,  near  Lymington,  Haata. 
•<»  At  hie  house  at  Brampton  Gttnm,  at  aa  ad* 


ed  ase.  Sir  Joha  Maepbenon,  Bart,  maoy 

years  a  Memberof  tbe  Supreme  Coancii  of  Bea- 

g»l,  aod  afterwards  Governor  Geaeial  of  India. 
•^  Jas.  Topping,  Eaq.  of  Wbatcraft4iaU.  Cheahiie, 

oae  of  bis  Majesty's  Coansel,  a  Bencher  of  Iht 

Inner  Temple,  and  late  Attorney  General  of  ibc 

county  Palatine  of  Lancaater,  and  «»f  tiaa  oaaaiy 

Palatine  of  Durham. 
Id.  General  Gwyn,  Colonel  of  the  Klng^  I>n«BeB 

Guarda,  aod  Governor  of  Sbeemcae. 
—  The  lady  of  George  Vanghan,  Eaq.  late  lint 

M^Jor  in  the  Second  IVoop  of  UfcOnasds.  . 
»  Aged  28,  Mr.  J.  Blancbard.  Jna.  Portrait  £b> 

graver,  son  of  Mr.  Blancbard,  of  Govutt  Gardea 

Theatre. 
14.  At  Roundhay  Park,  in  bia  07th  year,  llNaHH 

Nicholson,  Esq. 
Lately  atNormanton  Hall,  LadyDlzle,;wlfe  ofSIr 

Wlflonghby  Dixie,  Bart.      ■ 
At  tbe  Green,  Richmond,  Yorkahire,  Lady  GcraH, 

widow  of  Sir  Robert  Gerard,  of  Gannrood,  Lai^ 

caahlre,  Bart. 

IK  BCOTLAITD. 

AtPitfonr,  Aberdeenshire,  in  his  TSd  year,  Gcaigt 
Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Pitfour,  only  surviTfog  bnilber 
of  the  late  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  M.  R^  for  that 
county. 

At  Hntion-ball,  Mrs.  Catherine  Hume^  wife  of  Rs- 
bert  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Hntton-ball,  daaurliter  sf 
tiie  late  John  Hume,  Esq.  of  Nlnewens.  and 
niece  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  hisis- 
rian  of  England. 

At  HolvTood.liouse,  the  RtHon.  Lady  Ellx.  Mar. 
ray,  in  her  78th  year. 

Al  Bdinbuigh,  Lieut-Col.  John  Grant. 

At  Fountain-ball,  Sir  Andrew  Lander  Dkk,  BKt 
of  Fountain-hall,  and  Grange. 

IK  IRELAKD. 
At  Llsson,  aged  87,  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Staples,  oai 
.  of  his  M^estys  most  hon.  Privy  Council. 
At  bis  bouse,  Domlnick-street,  Dublin,  Wm.Wsl- 
ker,  Eaq.  Recorder  o^  (bat  el^, 

ABHOAII. 

At  Nsssati*  New  E^Tldencii  the  ladv  of  Lleat-^ 
Col  Kredcrick  TtimkLas^  who  nmif<!ii  ber  bet 

tllTVC  dftVSi. 

At  Mce,  Kkh.  John  Gulttoa,  ¥.^^.  L«te  of  tbr  al 

Lor  KiD«'i  (rwiV'  U^ht  Dntfwns  onlj  wa  of 
rfiyJi'rick  t.ul«ton,  Kf,].  of  ^^e*t  Ckibdcm.  It  Ihe 
cuuittvof  Surrevpund  of:Strie(toq,  In  VarkitilR; 
IiLh  {leHth  vtms  owlaf  to  n  najnure  of  a  bltt^  rs^ 
»e]:  OQ  Mk  \0Q^t  ocduioriod  br  ut««lv«  rifT' 
tlon,  wbltf  on  duty  with  lib  regimrsii  InlMtdla, 
July  lart. 

At  Honibay,  TdI.  Jobn  (lr|^ih»fomn]Aiw1(U)teftti# 
2il  liartJilioD  of  .%tillriT  at  that  I'l^Utrp?;^. 

Al  GffflTxe  Town.  In  i^trbkr.  fii»  t^irclleiKT  H 
W.  HeMJnck,  LtcuLijOifernorof  that  eatoa^. 

Si^iEdenk,  Id  the  Wlb  ye«j  of  ber  age,  fttapBi 
M^u  Anuf,  Esi6t<?T  of  (lie  Duke  of  wnuf. 

At  ItaneHlorr.  Ensr  indiea.  MaH' Usbevty^  of  lb* 
lath  Utrlit  UrmtfODtis,  eMcclHO  iftf  O»loaei  U^ 
bertv,  VH, 

At  Snrflt,  fupL  Kobt.  Cimipbell.  of  the  1Wffl»*f 
Army,  Hf  dUtlngulilstrU  bimteli  jarti«lar)y 
in  tin  late  ItidSa  War,  unA  wu  liTOtier  lo  C«fl. 
rnljn  CnaiplMnl,  of  [he  Nnvv,  jtna  Mi^Jvr  J«is 
CEinipbrlL,  Inti^  of  tli<^  A^b  KHUoept,  the  «a)r 
twii  nari'Svlnsf  brat  tier*  of  fterep,  b^oght  qp  i* 
iliujenice  lu  ihc(r  cQllDtn^ 

Dfc.  la^  hi  i1m-  4M  vht  of  liU  agp,  bis  HlgbSHS 
I  hike  Ati^ui'l.t]'  i»f  Brun&trick.  laft  loo  «l  tbe 
c«lebrntei}  JKikr  Charl»  Wlflbua  Vlndiufld. 
and  tincle  ot  rhr  n^pniLaf  Ihik*,  fkfflRal  rf 
Cavalrf  In  tbp  s<T,fc<!  i>f  H&sover.  awl  Cmai 
Crow  Pf  thr  ijiTiclpliic  Onlcr^  Alw  brecbsrit 
tbe  Qnei'H  of  I'nglaad. 

At  n^niip.  Sir  Tboiujk*  tjagf ,  Hart,  of  BcMtiTf' 
hall,  6ud^k. 

At  Mooradabad,  Ma}or  Henry  BelUMtam,  M 
Battalion,  1st  Regbnent  of  Bengal  N^ve  tafta- 
try,  commanding  officer  at  the  above  st^tioB,  and 
nephew  to  Sir  Wm.  BelliBghoiB»  Ban. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  AND  OBSERVATIONS, 

HADE  AT  BUBHEY-HEATH,   MIDDLESEX. 

By  Colonel  Bea^fity^  F.  R.S. 
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Kaln,  by  the  pluvUmeter.  between  noon  the  lit  of  Norember,  and  noon  the  lit  of  l>ecember,  l*22t 
inch.  The  qaandty  that  fell  apon  the  roof  of  my  obienralorr  dnrinr  the  lame  period,  1*808  ineh. 
Braporation,  between  noon  the  lit  of  Not.  and  noon  the  lit  of  Dec.  0'8&S  Inch. 
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MARKETS. 


COUItSB  OF  EXCUANOE. 
From  Dec.  23  to  Jan.  23. 

Amttcidam  C.  F 12-8. .12-9 

Ditto  at  Bight ...12-6..12-6 

fiatte«d«n,2U 12-9. .12-10 

Antwerp ^^-S.. 12-10 

Hambu^  2iU 37-10..38.2 

Altona^STu. «7.n..38.,S 

Paris,  Sdays' sight 26-75 

Di>IP..2U.... .26-5 

BomdeMix • 26-5 

FrankfortontheMain )    ^^ 155J..166 

£z«  M I 

Petenburg,  rble,3Us. 94 

Vienna,  S.  flo,  2  M  10-16. .  10-25 . .  10-20 

Trierte  ditto 10-16.  .10-25.  .10-20 

Madrid,  effective 36.. 36^ 

Cadiz,  effective 35*.  .35 

BUboi   35i..36 

Baicdona 34J..344 

Seville 35i..35i 

Gibraltar 30^ 

]^^ fSf 

Oenoa *^» 

Venice,  Ital.  liv 27-60 

Malta -45 

Naples   38i 

Palermo,  per.  oz U6 

Lisbon 46J 

Oporto 48i 

BwJaneiro 62. .60 

Bahia ^^ 

Dublin. 7f-6 

Cork   8 


PRICES  OF  BULLION 

At  per  Ounce* 
£.  s.    d. 
Portiigalg(dd,incoin  0    0    0  . 
Foreign  ^»ld, in  bars  3  17  10}. 
Ncwdoabloons....3  14    9  . 

New  dollars 0    4  11  . 

Silver,  in  bars, stand.  0    4  lOJ. 

The  above  Tables  contain  the  highest 
and  Ae  lowest  prices. 


.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 
.  0 


4  lOA 
4  Hi 


Average  Price  of  Rav  Sugar, 
of  Duty,  35*.  44<i. 


ercUmve 


Bread, 
The  highest  price  of  the  best  wfaeaten 
bread  throu£^iout  the  Metropolis  and  Sab- 
tirbs,  is  lOtf.  the  qaartem  lottf. 

PoMoe*  per  Ton  in  SpiUUfiddi, 
Kidneys        £3    0    0  to  4  10    0 
Champions       3    0    0  to  4  10    0 
OznoUes         2    0    0  to  2  10    0 
Ap^  2  10    0  to  3  10    0 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN 

CV  THE  TWELVE  UAIUTIME  DIBT RIOTS. 

Bj  the  Quarter  of  8  Winchester  Bushels, 
Rom  the  Betoms  in  the  Weeks  ending 


Dec  I  Dec.  |  Jan. 
2Jt.   I    30.  1     6. 
Wheat'53   1154     l'54    0 
0|34 
2:25 


Rye  .  '34 
Barley  26 
Oats  19 
Beans  35 
Peas    I4I 


734 


2 
8125  1 
2J18  11 
6133    7 


40  1137    0 


Jan.  . 
13.  I 
54  7i 
35  0 
25  6: 
18  9 
32  11' 
34    Oi 


Com  and  Pulse  imported  into  the  Port  of 
London  fVom  Dec  20  to  Jan.  23- 


Wheat 

Bariey 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

Malt 


English  I 
20,286  > 
20,716 
33,035 
127 
7,824 
11,423 
16,293 


Irish  I  Foreign 
13,850,     550 


170 
3,350 


Total 

34,686 

20,860 

36,635 

127 

1^ 

11,423 

Qrs.;  Flour  34,943  SMb. 


250 
130 


Foreign  Flour  1,358  barrels. 


Price  of  Hops  per  caU  in  the  Borough, 
Kent,  New  bags  . .  .45^  to   84f. 

Sussex,  ditto 45«;  to    63*. 

Essex,  ditto 56«.  to   65i. 

YearlingBaffs 00#.  to   OOi. 

Kent,  New  Pockets  60s.  to   84«. 

Sussex,  ditto 42«.  to   6bs, 

Essex,  ditto 56s.  to   15s, 

Famham,  ditto  . . .  .112«.  to  126i. 
Yearling  Pockets.... 00«.  to   OOf. 


Hay, 

£.   s.    JL  s, 

3  0to4  4 
3  5to4  0. 
3    0to4  10. 


Average  Price  per  Load  d 


Clover, 

£,s.  £.   s, 

Smithjtcltt, 
.4    0to5     0..1 

WhUcchapel 
.3  10to5    0..1 

St,  Jafnes^s. 
.4    0to5    0..1 


£,  s. 


Stnr. 


6tol  10 
4to]  12 
4tol  14 


Meat  hy  Carcass,  per  Stone  <if9Xb,et 

Nevgate,^Boei . , ,  .3s.  2d.  to  it^   2rf' 

Mutton.. 3«.  Od.  to  it.   (^' 

Veal. ...5*.  8i.  to  7*.    W- 

Pork....3#.  8rf.  to  6k   fl* 

Lamb. ..Of.  Oif.  to  0«.   0^ 

LeadenhaU,^Be6£,...3s.  4W.  to  4i.    4* 

Mutton.. 3«.  Oi.  toSf.    8^ 

Veal... .6*.  0<t  to  7*-    ^ 

Pork....4#.  4A  to  6*.   ^ 

Lamb...O*.  Oi.  to  Oi-    gf ' 

Cattie  sold  at  SmithJUld  from  Dec  » 

to  Jan,  22,  baOi  inclusive. 
Beasts.        Calves.        Sheep.       Pig** 
10,780         1,060  82,670     1^ 


HIOHUST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  OF  COALS  (IN  THE  POOL), 
In  eadi  Week,  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  22. 
Jan.  1.  Jan.  8.  Jan.  15.  Jan.  28. 

s,  d,      s,  d,     s,  d,      s,  d,     s.  d,      s,  d:    s.  d,      i.  d, 
Neircasde....38  0to45  0    4l0io43  9    42  6  to  44  0    34  6  to  41  6 


COITKT  Mr    CANALS,  DOCKS,  BEIPOCS,  WATC&-W01IX8,  IKSUBAVCB  AVD    GAS-LIGHT 
C0MPAXIE8,   INSTITUTIONS,  &C. 

Sy  3f<;Mr#.  WOLFE  CMd  EDMONDS,  No,  9,  'Change-AUe^,  Comhill. 
(Jan.  2l8t,  1821.) 
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Daily  Price  of  Stocks,  from  96th  December  to  25th  Januaty, 
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Tkk  tpirk  mhich  anintates  the  Liou's  Head  Being  iteeeuarify  ahmtt 
Mi  months  &s  moidh  mud  be  dosed.  But  the  tidings  tmU  be  received 
with  as  muck  satisfaction  as  they  are  announced^'-^hat  the  danger  tvhick 
was  al  Jirsi  apprehended  is  considerably  diminished, 

The  occurrence  alluded  to  above  toiO  account  to  the  Correspondenis  of 
ikis  Work/or  the  non-motice  qf  their  Jwoours ;  end  to  the  readers,  if 
they  should  observe  ang  defidency  in  ikeybOowing  pages  ^'^or  the  or* 
^mmstsmeeSf  tMch  led  to  the  eoenif  occurred  quite  unexpededfy  ;  and  4d 
that  paHiadar  period  qfthe  monih,  when  it  was  the  most  difficult  to 
oMate  the  consequences  arising  Jrom  them — not  to  mention^  that  those 
parties  who  could  obciale  them^  were  too  much  interested  about  thejinal 
sresuhp  to  think  qf  any  thing  dse. 

Lest  anyqftke  readers  qfthis  work  should  be  unacquainted  witk  Ae 
tircumstances  kere  alluded  tOp  it  may  be  proper  ib  etate^  that  on  Friday^ 
February  tke  I6tkf  «  tkeetst^  took  place  between  Mr.  Scott  and  tke 
JriendqfMr.  Lockhart;  the  result  qf  which  wasp  that  Mr.  Scott  received 
m  dangerous  woumd^  under  the  effects  qf  which  he  is  still  lyings  in  a  very 
precarious  state — though  it  is  h^fed  tkat  the  itnminent  dangCTf  which 
mttended  the  wound  during  ike  first  Jm  days^  has  now^  in  some  degree, 
subsided.  Tlus  meeting  took  place  in  consequence  qf  some  expressions 
puhUdy  used  by  Mr.  Lockhar^s  friend,  which  Mr*  Scott  considered  as 
intentionally  offensive  to  his  feelings;  and  he  called  for  a  disavowal  qf 
such  intention* — This  was  reused,  and  the  parties  met  the  same  day. 

Copies  qf  Mr.  ScottU  Second  Sucemeot,  relative  to  his  diffkrenu 
witk  Mr.  Lockhart^  had  been  prepared^  with  the  intention  of  stitching 
them  up  with  tke  Mi^xine  this  Month  f  but  the  abmre  dratmstances 
seem  to  render  this  unnecessary. 
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TJU?  3TATUB  OF  TSESBUS,  AND  TQE  SCUJ^PTDUS  BfQOV  p^ 


MpTiLATi^D  and  disfiipved  as  it 
j%  I  perer  approach  t£is  ixu^stic 
^^Ite  ▼ithpvt  feeling  an  indescrir 
M|ia  MW9y  leading  me,  alinott  ui^ 
pmmti9fyj  to  take  off  my  hat,  and 
Imnp  to  it  with  silent  reverence,  aa 
if  1  Stood  in  the  presence  of  some  su- 
pcnpr  hemg. — This  impression  is 
AraMbly  compouBded  of  th^  thrilling 
aen^.wHh  which  minds  of  any  sus- 
c^iBlulity  usiiully  coil  tempi  ate  the 
.beauty  of  i^\.^tliJiUe  proportion  —  of 
the  rwi^e  appreh£ni;ion  iuspireil  by 

fi^aiitic  hulk — and  of  tlmt  Uujci^enn^ 
&mafe  atUl  attiichmg  Itself  t(i  what- 
*Fvr  his  bi^en  ouce  associated  witli 
ih£  noblciit  auil  most  tjaleiiin  affeo- 
tioiis  of  the  huiniin  he;^t,  add  con- 
J^plaled  a»  the  figure  of  a  divinity 
if  urn  natist  dvilized  iiatiotis  of  thi^ 
wa4aU-Whate¥ifr  bi;  tia*  elements 
*f  the  WHsatioD,  nevcj-  did  I  feel  it 
#v  iiijtoasely  a^  yester^iay,  when  I 
pi^rAd  upon  every  limb  and  muscle  of 
tkri  masterpiece  ^f  aiiliquity,  uiitlj  J 
Uil  into  a  reveri**,  or  wakings  dream  f 
«h»eb,  wilb  all  the  i«c<jiiwiistency  of 
liiose  aient^l  delusions,  I  imaged 
mjteU  to  be  fiJUttie times  at  Atheiw, 
juwier  tht  admiimLration  of  the  cele- 
brated Peridc*,  and  again  at  Lon* 
4o«,  UTuier  the  ejilightened  (i^idance 
&{  h^d  Caadercagh. — In  vain  did  I 
#nfk*r(wir  to  account  for  that  con- 
tain poraueoui  burst  of  buman  ge- 
ms, vnder  the  patronage  of  t^ 
wmar,  which  anahled  Athens  ta 
iW  suddenly  to  the  very  poinad? 
9f  renown,  producing  thoae  miraclef 
V     T^  iciea^,  ^  whidi,  wha* 


ther  amfrgiiv  firoi9  Jwrbariaiii,  of 
attemptjj^g  iroproyamenf  in  the  moft^ 
refined  sUte  of  cimza^tion/  th^ 
world  has  Wn  inrajriaUy  cfuppallr 
ed  to  tx|m  back,  as  to  t^e  ^cj^,  ii^ 
mutable,  #nd  eternal  aUnd^rds  i)f 
purify  a^d  pejr^Uon.  Ffwojr  tfW2#«- 
ported  me  to  the  pei^pd  TAen  thf 
rarthenon  waf  not  yet  ipofftfjetedj 
and  methonght  that  ft  ticket  ^rer 
sented  jbo  me  by  ]P#n«enua,  ihf  }an^ 
man  of  Pfaidlaa>  gave  me  admltt^ui^ 
to  the  sculpture  room  of  thalt  Immorr 
tal  artistf  whei?  aU  the  gbrjous  sUr 
tues,  for  tt^  two  pediments  of  tb(^ 
building,  were  to  be  exhibited  tp  Sfon^ 
of  the  BM>8t  distinguished  dti^ena^ 
previously  to  the  indiscriminate  adr 
mission  ef  tke  p«opJb« 

Never  dM  so  awfi4»  ^  saa^stic  ^ 
vision  ovj^rwhehp  my  fjAcuJtiefr  Mj 
Mffiit  mi  Febuked-r«-my  hea^  sa^f 
within  m^I  aeemed  ^endeavouring 
to  shrink  into  myseli^  ^  if  I  had  b^ 
traded  upon  Oiympu^,  fiXfd  ^saprDar 
giously  tbruat  myself  into  the  pre*^ 
sence  of  the  immortal  gods-  Somf 
time  elapsed  before  I  was  sufficiently- 
recovered  to  lift  up  my  enres,  and  fi^ 
them  on  the  prodignes  fay  which  I 
was  surrounded,  wben  I  observed 
that  idl  tbe  fi^es  were  arranged  in 
the  exact  po^ona  which  they  wera 
to  occuoT  in  the  respective  4)edi« 
ments.  Those  intended  for  the  iront, 
which  faces  the  Propyliea,  and  t^a 
loog  walls  to  the  I^raeiiis,  ryyraawted 
tha  preaenution  of  JMUnifmL  hj  Ju« 
r,  to  the  g^4deMe?  _»  Olympua. 
aub$ma  cflMnfawawcf^  and  atu* 


Tki  SUiue  •J  7%M$e^^  m^ihe 


p«idmiB  i^ymnMtnr  of  the  UMmdeitr, 
ffhto  oocupied  the  centre  of  the 
groupe^  which  remain  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  mv  heart,  contrasted 
adn^rably  with  the  milder  majesty  of 
Ibe  rifgik  Minerva;  who>  seated  in 
her  car,  appeared  to  be  slowjy  as^ 
cending  Olympusw  The  ^figures  for 
the  posterior  pediment,  exhibited  the 
dLq>ute  between  Neptune  and  Mi- 
nerva, to  determine  which  of  them 
•iMNtld  give  a  name  to  Attica ;  bul 
before  1  could  distinctly  examine  the 
Uaace.aaid  glorv  of  art  which  they 
displayed,  1  heard  footsteps  ap- 
pioaehkig ;  and,  fttfaing' to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  groupe,  I  seated  myself 
in  speechless  admiration,  behind  the 
recumbent  statue  of  Theseus. 

i^hidias,  the  superintendent  of  the 
works  under  Pericles,  and  author  of 
the  wonders  with  which.  I  was  sur- 
rounded, riowly  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  prhicipal  groupe,  and 
knec^g  down  with  an  expression  of 
deep  reverence,  I  heard  him  return 
tiwnks  to  the  Gods  that  life  and 
li^th  had  been  granted  him  for  the 
completion  of  his  work;  while  he 
Impfored  their  for^veness,  if  the  im- 
perfect conception  of  his  ntind,  or  in«- 
adoQuate  execution  of  his  hand,  had 
dimled  him  from  doing  full  justice 
to  the  divine  originals^^^Ah,  said  I 
to  myself,  here  is  the  true  secret  of 
the  humitable  sublimity  of  the  Oredt 
sculptors  i  That  holy  enthusiasm — 
that  utter  concentration  of  all  the 
faculties  necessary  for  the  production 
'of  sudi  masterpieces.  Can  only  be 
elicited  by  combbiing  the  stimulants 
of  both  worlds ; — ^by  believing  that 
heaven  as  well  as  earth  are  Wahing 
to  ^ower  down  rewards  upon  the 
•uccessM  actist ; — that  the  gods,  as 
irell  as  tnen,  are  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  every  effort  of  his  chisel.  Re- 
ligious feelings  only  can  create  such 
prodigies  of  art,  aiid  religion  only  by 
dedicating  them  to  the  sacred  edifices 
and  pubHc  buildings,  can  adequately 
reward  thdr  creators.  HeAce  the 
eminence  of  painting  in  Catholic 
countries,  whci^  every  church  is  a 
^>erpetuaJ  stimulus,  combining  ih  th^ 
mind  of  the  artist  the  excitement  of 
devotion  with  tiie  certainty  of  world* 
ly  remuneration;  a  cooiunction  of 
motives  to  which  England  must  have 
recourse,  if  sheerer  hopes,  in  thia  res- 
pect, to  euual  her  coatmeBtal  rivaJa. 
'-  l^ou)  these  rsAeotions    I  was  a- 


en* 


roused  by  the  op^dlnf  4f  a  teM^  aad 
the  entrance  ot  a  nuzed  pai^,  ink* 
ered  in  by  Alcamenes  and  Coleiaf> 
pupils  of  Phidias;  among  whom  I 
distinguished  a  short  thidc-«et  inai% 
remancable  for  his  slovenly  drcas^ 
bald  head,  hk^h  forehead,  and  tuned 
up  nosew — ^Thal  b  operates,  said  I, 
in  a  whisper; — I  know  him  by  his 
ugliness. — ^What  sort  of  mental  hal- 
lucination possessed  me  I  know  net, 
but  certainly  I  expressed  neithtt 
surprise  nor  alarm  at  the  miracicv 
whia  the  statue  of  Theseus,  in  ano- 
ther whisper,  thus  replied  to  my  ob- 
Mervatton:— ^That  which  indicctfli 
intellect,  is  always  admired  aanoog 
the  Greeks.  It  is  a  maxim  win 
them,  that  the  lower  the  ey«s  aie 
placed,  the  more  does  the  human-  re- 
cede from  the  animal  character:— 
those  .of  Socrates,  (a  solitary  is- 
stance),  occupy  nearly  the  middle  ef 
his  head;  to  this  they  attribute  his 
"Superior  wisdom ;  and  by  the  wisdool 
of  his  head  they  measure  their  admi- 
ration of  its  fortn.^-^The  statue  was 
silent,  and  I  felt  somewhat  surprised 
Bt  the  minute  and  technical  maawfr 
in  which  Socrates  proceeded  to  criti- 
cise and  examine  the  sculptures,  utt^ 
til  I  receipted  that  he  tthnsdf  had 
been  educated  as  a  statuary,  and 
attained  such  proficiency  ^t  the 
Three  Graces,  executed  by  his  cfaiacl^ 
were  long  preserved  in  tlie  dtadeL 

But  I  was'  soon  to  contemplate  the 
most  perfect  union  of  intellectual  and 
personal  beaoty,  that  the  world  per»> 
haps  ever  produced ;  for  a  female  stood 
before  me,  whose  dignified,  yet  be»> 
witching  demeanour  entirely  rivetted 
my  attention. — ^Though  no  loo^  la 
the  first  bloom  of  yauth,  and  Irith  a 
complexion  enriched  by  the  fervour  of 
an  Ionian  tun,  her  conntenance^ 
when  its  features  were  not  called 
Into  action,  exhibited  the  miges^, 
beauty,  and  intelligence  of  the  ritgta 
Minerva ;  ^  but  no  sooner  did  she 
smile,  or  even  speak,  than  her  daik 
hazel  eyes  shot  lorth  a  thouaaod  €m^ 
dnations ;  a  voluptuous  air  difiused 
itself  aromid  her;  and  moreCu^ 
seemed  to  lurk  in  her  numefioue  aim' 
pies,  than  were  ever  ftummoned  to 
the  aid  of  Aphrodite,  when  die  pot 
forth  all  her  aUurendents  to  win  ^ 
brize  firom  the  Titian  ^ephnd^^ 
Her  hce,  deportment,  a^  figart 
seemed  compoiffided  <k  the 
the -graces,  and   the  levet; 


»«5: 


tnipi^^  -Miointf^MMui 


diCDroUs,  Bsalnikted  tnotc  ]Mpf4iy 
with  the  ckMMteriitics  of  ^  wteN 
<r*  Whdib  tiialWelvcreitafef  t 
ctcbimed-*^'  Axpasiu,'  vepfied  the 


Atpula  I— what  a  worid  of  rtccA^ 

lectiMs  does  th«  name  involve !  A»- 

pasia,  die  riddia  and  paradox  of  anu 

titfoity  (-«-the  oourtezan,  and  the  fa- 

aMdet  phllasOfiher;--:the  keeper  of  a 

brotfaei,  and  the  moat  accomplished 

politidan  in  Athens  ^-tfae  miatress 

of  Ljaides,  ^  grazier^  and  the  io- 

itmetor  of  Soorntes  ;-~the  came  «C 

the  Sannan  war,  and  the  writeir  of 

the  celebrated  IVinei^  oration  pro^ 

iwuaoed  by  Periclea  in  honour  tfC 

iti  victfana--of  which  %he  eloiqttencfe 

wu  no^tKMdaagy  that  tlie  very  mo^ 

therswho  had  been  rendered  child- 

less,  IbUowed  him  home  with  bletf- 

afaigs,  imd  showered  t^arlands  upoh 

his  head,    doch  was  the  cdebrity  of 

A^Mttia,  that  Cyms,  tiie  rival  of  Ap- 

taierxes,  beatowed  het  name  upon 

his  fpvQurite  mistress :— luch  was 

the  rsdicnle  and  disrespect  with  which 

ihe  wa»  treated  at  Athens,  that>  in 

the  cmnediea,  she  was  publicly  deno- 

nnnaied   ^'  the   new   Omphale/'— 

'f  DfSBttuMr    and   ''Juno;*'   nay, 

"theProstitotef"  Such  was  the  in^ 

^rtaation  of  Pericles  for  this  woman, 

that  he  was  never  known  to-  depart 

upoD  busineaa,  or  return,  without  sa- 

ypg  her,  until  at  last  he  married 

herwbat,  abave  all,  notwithstanding^ 

Iheinfittny  of  her  vocation,  such  was 

the  daeonmi  of  her  public  conduct, 

jnd  the  averpow«ring  splendour  of 

her  varioua  taiants,  that  the  matrona 

of  Athena  dSd  not  heaitate  to  take 

their  daughters  to.  her  house,  that 

they,  mi^t  hear  her  discourse,  and 

pwut  by  ker  instructions.    ^ 

And  who  is  that  :grave  personage, 
said  I,  npon  whose  arm  she  is  lean- 
mg;  whose  dress,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  undae  attention,  is-  yet 
arranged  with  such  scrupulous  pro- 
pri««y;  and  whose  head  appears  as 
uuKh  too  long  as  that  of  Socrates  is 
too  round  ?^^ 

''  TkuA  is  Perides,  whose  head,  on 
account  of  its  disproportionate  length, 
ia  geoerally  represented  covored  with 
a  hehnet,  Aid  who,  for  the  aame  rea- 
•«*ha».  received  from  tl»  comfc 

Citha.nan>e  of  the -^nion-beaded. 
ymA  feesida  him  is.  hfs  ^dm 


fUf 


•an  XnNidi^puf ;  -nndm,^  Ibrwi. 
odad  of  hte  sons,  it  led  b^hM  l^ 
by  Euiyptolemus^  hit  nephew  ,-«<«<mMl 
yonder  grey  beaded  old  man  ia  faia 
tutor,  Anazagoras,  the  Claaomeaktiy 
from  hit  superior  wMom,  sumamaA 
«<  Nous,"--or  tha  fnteULpnce.— >Iii 
the  multiplicity  of  hit  public  dutiea, 
Perich^s  forgot  to  make  the  neootoary 
provision  for  hia  tutor'a  aup^rt;  the 
philosopher  had  oovared  up  his  head, 
and  was  a ohig  to  starve  hinoBalf  ,*  when 
his  pupu,  hearing  of  his  situation, 
not  instantly  to  his  relief,  axpostv- 
lated,  entreated  forgiveness  Ibr  hb 
neglect,  and  Implored  Idm  mot  to  d^ 
•prive  his  adminiatratioa  of  so  vali»> 
able  a  cduns^ar.^->-Unoo(verfaig  Ida 
face,  Anaxagbrat  exolailiiad-*-'<  Ah 
Pericles !  those  that  have  need  of  a 
lamp,  take  care  to  supply  it  with 
ott. 

At  thb'mument,  Af^^Nuda  iqiproach^ 
hug  the  spot  where  I  sat,  disoigaged 
lier  arm  from  that  of  Perides.-^ 
^  Go '--^said  the  playfrdly^  <'  andev- 
-amfna  those  gloi4oU^  '  wotks ;  whrf 
do  you  bestow  all  your  at^EendoMli 
upon  me,  and  none  ii^on  those 
goddesses  ?''-^«' Because/'  rrplieA 
refioles,  ^'  you  are  my  only  god* 
<iefi8.'*  *<  Which  ofthem?''  returned 
AsptoAn,  with  an  anefa  loak.-«-^  Takb 
care,  take  care,"  said  Socrates  ^mft. 
iflg ;  *— *'  every  one  of r  those  deitiea 
lias  been  euatuoured  of  momtlum 
one*  mortal,  and  if  Peiiclea  talks  of 
etclttrive  devotion,  even.tos4augl& 
ter  of  earth,  he  may  hava-  eautis  to 
rue  their  j^ousr*"*— A»  obveuuioua 
amilci  and  ready  laugh  followed  each 
of  these  observations  froaa-a  liaceher 
behind,  who  iUBtaatly  tumisd  round 
to  two  coaapaaiona^  prepared  with 
tablets  to  note^  dowtt  what  he  com^* 
muifiioated  in  a  whisper. '    '    ' 

*'  That,"  said  my  maHI>le  colloquitt, 
''  ia  Clean  the  faclloua  demagogue/  ra^ 
peating  what  he  has  heard  to  Atiytua 
and  Melitus,  and  begg^  them  to 
write  it  down,  that  itmay  lie  added 
to  the  materials  of  their  intended 
prosecution  against  Socrateaforiea- 

Siety."— Those;  then,  are  the  seonif- 
rels,  said  I  tomyselfr  v$}»  tuocaaded 
at  last  in  poc^ring  the  disiftfa  of  that 
grdat  philosopher,  apite  of  his  pra- 
tended  Agatho-dseAian,  and  hit  rehl 
'  vlttuesb'—Phidiat,  too,  owed  hit  death 
-to  pestUant  and  unprhidpled  4nfonli- 
ors  of  the  same  6tanip-<-4)^ng  accusHd 
of  sacrilege  lu  having  introduced -bis 


Tk4  SMm^,  of ,  qjte^v^  aiVt  iht 


V«flS 

•9im.^&Qr»  «•« bald .d|4  asaii* ia tjbe 
MItle  oTthe  Ama^sonn,  jr«preseAt«il 
;MponMiiiftrTa'»ihidd;  as  vdl  a#  » 
,fiortrait  of  Ferioka*  figixtM  wUli  kn 
iUoAtsron,  ahhoogh  the  arm  mUiw  iip 
the  fpcar>  w«i  artfully  coatihred,  «o 
JI0  partly  to  copoeal  Uie  foce.-^Nor 
.didAtpasia  eacape  an  impeachment 
Jar  knpiety  by  Hermippua^  the  comic 
poet,  from  which  she  escaped  onl^ 
,by  the  exertiona  of  Fericle8>  who  ib 
inaported  to  have  shed  more  tears  m 
}m  defence,  than  fell  from  him  when 
•o  marar  of  hw  Mends  axid  children 
Asrished  in  the  great  plague.-*And 
Jkad  theaa  mem  «ud  Ii  turning  to  the 
.ata^we,  so  deep  and  sendtiye  a  rever- 
ence for  rdigto>  as  to  feel  the  horror 
iwhich  they  jpro&sa  at  mich  triAag 
.peocadilloesr 

. .  <,f  'DreaicberQius  knaves!"  eacc^aimed 
the  figure ;  '^  in  Uieir  private  oreiea^ 
uA  sympoita*  they  make  a  nipckery 
heresy  tiding  holy,  and  would  trai»- 
pbon  all.th/3  gods  of  Olympian  if  it 
would  adyanot  th?m  so  many  steps 
in  Iheir  caMes  of  selfahBinss  ai|d  am- 


\?b^ 


A  loud  and  angry  bal>!]^i^  of 
tongues  in  one  comer  of  the  romn^ 
.afttfurted  my  attention,  and  caslmg 
mj  ejas  m  that  direction,  I  per^ 
tceraed  «  hmt  ^  s(^>hists  wrangling 
ileroaly  ^xmt  some  new  reiutation  m 
.the.  ineB^faaowa  syllogisHio  pi\^«le — 
Spvnanides  said  all  Cretans  were 
Haiai-*biit  S^poi¥mldes  was  himself 
a  Gretan-iHthenefore  I^imenides  was 
.a  Mar-^theirfofe  the  Cretans  ware 
^.Qot^ara— tluweibre  Bphaenidcs  was 
not  aJUar.  Kbt  one  of  them  oast  a 
|dance  at  die.  siirpftsa»Qg  marble^  ar 
Joe  distfpgwshett/  Hving  charactera^ 
^hy  whom  they  were  suit^aunded,  and 
J  mm  fouad  tJUt  ali  the  aralitiea  of 
existence    were  hidden   from  their 

?irfis»  by  a  dense  cfeiid  of  pedantjy. 
Q  them  Ae  ghnss  of  nature  and 
;art  wera  aMfutelv  extinct;    they 
iived.JD  a^. atmosphere  of  quibbles; 
and  whlla>   in  mlr  perpetual  and 
childish  wacfare,  they  were  chopping 
^  each  olhar'a  YmadM  with  httic,  and 
peUiag  one  another  with  words,  they 
wxmld  have  been  stmplv  oontemptibJe 
.  and  ridfindoiss  had  they  not  at  the 
.avna  lima  ^ideavomed,  wttii  a  pes- 
tilent subtlety,  ta  iumble  right  and 
mvmg^  virtue  and  vice,  and  thus 
.  conmnd  fOl  the  elemenU  of  the  mo- 
.  sal  wocld,  in  one  iudistingniahablr 
tchaoa. 


Wliat  a  tokiqiaflf  wit  ipaikletis 
^he  QQunteoanca  «f  that  yoibg.  vm, 
wW  is  nstening  to  thair  Jargon  yM 
4  snefrin^  saiUe.  JIhas  and  jttn» 
Jo|ds>  Hdu^ttk  and  buiJeiqaa  stem  ti 
be  Mfk^vmg  m  evacy  aadier  of  Iw 
mouth;  angry  sarcasm,  and  m^ 
nant  rebuke,  gUmmer  tbroagh  the 
Jaehes  of  faJB  eyas,  tempered  onlybj 
those  gentler  emanations  ktm  tk 
aoaise  within,  which  would  hm 
made  him  the  hrkhtest  poet  of  kb 
age,  had  not  the  follies  and  vica  of 
Atheas  compeHed  hinA  to  bacomc  ils 
severest  com|c  sathistw-^1  learnt  frooi 
my  commwucative  statue,  that  tbii 
was  Aristfliphanes,  amtiohlng  heft 
^ooratas  and  the  aoiihists,  tfast  k 
might  burlesque  them  in  hi^  caauAj 
of  ih»  Clouas;  and  that  hb  tad 
.companions  wecc  £upafis  and  Oa#- 
jms,  the  eomie  poatis ;  arho,  in  tluk 
xalumnioMs  waatonness,  scraaM  stt 
to  affirm  that  Phidi^  reoeird  is- 
male  visitors  in  his  house,  imder  jia- 
text  of  exMbiting  hia  aevll^tiires,  hst 
with  the  real  int^nttoa  af  afibrdms  t 
cover  for  intriguasi,  and  actlag  sis 
pandar  to  Pericles.-- Pyrilaaws  w 
atsopobit^donttome;  who,hscttir 
he  Aad  a  eoUection  of  curious  bnA, 
particidarfy  peacockf^  was  r^^oitei, 
.upm  the  same  scandalous  aumorit^i 
io  purchase  them,  h^rely  thtt  ikej 
might  be  bestowed  as  prescati  apos 
those  women  who  granted  their  hr 
.VQurs  to  Peridbs^ 

And  who  Is  that  bandwomr  y<K4, 
laid  h  whose  spleadlcl  armour,  i^ai^ 
Ibig  with  sleeL  and  gold,  is  tim^Bei 
wMi  sach  exquWte  taale,  loid  a> 
happHy  adapted  to  display  the  tj^- 
metry  of  his  fine  ftgujoe?— "Tfcat» 
: Alcibiadei^''  was  the  mpk ;  « litm 
visited  the  Fahestra  thb  ^"^ 
merely  as  an  exmse  fcr  afP^*'^ 
here  in  all  the  graces  of  hfamwrr 
eostume;  bwt  the  perAuaci^^ 
which  he  is  scented,  and  Ac  aiecW 
tap  which  a^rds  him  an  eicumjor 
disclosing  his  white  teeUi,  dow  w 
he  has  beea  coiitea^tlng  other  coji- 
4uesU  than  those  which  arc  to  v 
atchieved  by  am^s.r-And  vet  is  ^^f 
no  one  more  dauntless  and  hardfi  «• 
he  ibUy  proved  at  the  bstde  of  ^ 
.  ium,  where  he  saved  the  life  «^^ 
crates,  as  Socrates  had  stived  ■»* 
Ihe  «ght  of  Fotldw.  ^  .  . 

At  some  distance  from  dds  ^ 
nian  Ejmmte,  stood  Critias,  9^  ^ 
party  V  rivd  sculptors. and  ststs- 
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S^M^rt  RoMiiif  PiidBks, 


inost.bbTiaiis  meiro  ih  the  wwrka  b^i 
lore  them,  and  shrugging  up  tfte$r 
tflKMilders  at  the  infattuitfbn  &t  Peri* 
elc9>  in  patronizing  an  ar^t  guilty  df 
Mch  gi^  blmKten,  afi  they  bad  al« 
ftady  d^t^cted.  In  ftct^  they  had 
discorered  that  the  irheel  of  Minei^* 
Ta's  car  want^  a  linch-pi%  whik 
tnere  were  no  maHu  for  nula  in  one 
•f  the  horM'fl  sho^  ! 

Twee  figures  now  approadMd  iii^> 
whom  I  iovnd  to  be  Xgatharehii^ 
Parrhaaiiia,  and  Z^uxis,  the  painters^ 
Ihe  former  of  whom  was  vaunting 
the  cderitj  aad  ease  with  which  he 
tnishcd  his  pieces.  "^  If  I  boast,"  i^ 
l^ed  Zeiixisi  ^  itihallbe  of  the  slow* 
neM  with  which  I  finish  mbie,"— li 
speech  which,  apparently^  has  not 
Men  thrown  away  upon  die  first  of 
ear  modem  artists';  who,  diough  1^ 
»ay  be  as  ddib^afte  as  his  Atii^niaa 
predecessor^  bids  Mr,  at  least,  ta 
rhrathim  in  celebrity. — ^Discorering 
from  their  conversation  that  they 
were  all  employed  in  decorating  the 
wall?  of  the  Parthenon,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  upon  the  nobler  ds»- 
tiny  of  the  sculptor,  whose  immortid 
productions  can  be  sent  down  unim« 
paired  to  the  lowest  posterity;  wh9^ 
the  most  exqui^e  painterb  cannot 
h«pc  to  leav^  anf  evidence  of  theif 
iM,  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  few 
centuries,  and  must  <;oiiteht  thenh* 
idves,  Ifte  the  artitts  before  me,  w!  A 
the  iiiadowy  perpetuation  iff  ^  name. 

Seated  upon  a  stool,  in  front  ef  the 
ptriodpal  groupf^  I  observed  two  re^ 
uerabts  looking  tfien,  e*«h  restitlg  his 
thhi  upon  a  staff,  whtte  hid'  handi 
were  itoneeAled  by  lUi  axnple  beard. 
These  wera  Sophocletf  Md  Euripides, 
^  ttiigic  wHtet«^  Who  agreed  h) 
prtmomidlig  the  di^mposilSon  before 
them  defective,  because  it  iM  not 
eoatdn  the  fates  or  the  fiirlen,  who^ 
pre«Bnce  they  hftd  been  afccUstorted 
to  contidef  hidls^sable  In  their  owh 
pjrodoctioft*.  —  "  Look  attentively," 
•wd  my  mirble  communicant,  ^'at 
^t  h^ad  shouldef ed  figure,  in  the 
i™oso^r'g  robes,  conversing  with 
Jf^  young  men.^If  is  Plato ;  aAd 
«^  companions  are  Xettopheil  alid 
»Jueyd)des,  Ae  hidtortans;  ttafties 
waidi  require  no  ilhistration,  as  they 
M  AMuredfy  deMihed  tti  Mbort». 

Apirt  Jronj  the  i*flt  6f  the  vW- 


tants,  I  distfng^lshea'm  «Ai  bf)^ 
cuHarly  sly  ezpres^on,  son^ngthe 
whde  scene  fiotn  the  comers  of  hh 
€ye8 ;  yet  apparentiy  wishing  to  ali*> 
liuae  ah  appearalice  df  unconcehi 
and  indifference.  Thb  I  finmd  td 
be  Damon,  the  deepest  m^tician  of 
Athens,  the  bosom  fiiend  and  eoun* 
cellor  of  Pefides ;  who,  in  ofder  i» 
avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  tmbulent 
democracy,  concealed  his  interference 
in  state  affairs,  under  the  cloak  of  a 
}>rofessor  of  music.  In  this  capa* 
city',  he  had  procured  the  Odeum  ttf 
.bebuflt;  whe(eprisetwerea«iQa% 
distributed  to  the  best  murfcal  p^^ 
formers.  iTe  was  conversing  with 
Ictinus  and  CalUcrates,  the  buBderi 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  just  declared  thht  it  had  already 
cost  a  thousand  tfedents^  ami  that  mi 
hoped  the  gold  anines  of  Liauiluui 
would  hold  out  until  it  was  <imn^ 
fkted^whi»  a  diskttdoR  ocfcuired 
in  nfty  ideas,  WhkH,  without  £8il>. 
patinff  my  reverie  altogether,  trans- 
ferred it  to  modem  tnne^,  and  to 
the  mutilated  Theseus  of  the  British 
Museum.  As  f  gazed  with  intense 
admiration  upon  its  back-^that  back, 
the  ^ght  of  whi6h  CaHOva  dectafed 
to  be  Well  werth  h  iMifnev  ^6tA 
Rome— I  could  iMJt  help  exclaiming 
**  with  what  dellglft  muM  the  an« 
eients,  with  thetl-  exouisite  I'idfsh  ftt 
«eu^[)^ire,hav^  pored  xxpm  this  chef 
i€€htifrt  or  Phldfas?"— 

**  Alas ! "  repHbd  the  figure,  «ymi 
fbrget  that,  although  now  the  tMblest 
fragment  left,  I  thto  occUbied,  as  fi 
deified  hero,  but  a  xkry  sunoidinate 
tti^owi  Among  6le  deities  of  his  fna* 

estio  groupe.  My  recumbent  poS4 
ne  wks  destined  t6  fill  t^  the  angle 
of  one  pedhnent,  M  tiie  lAssns  dldcf 
the  6ther;  and  there  was  ndtidngbttt 
the  celebrated  horse's  head  betweett 
iny  figure,  and  the  eirti^hil;^'  of  th* 
building.  This  beck,  over  wMfch 
sculptors  and  aniatomlsts  wHt  hartg 
ehrftptured,  might  as  well  hate  been 
fcti  unchiselled  block;  it  wte  turned 
to  the  v^all  of  the  biiflAng,  ne*^ 
me«Jnt  to  be  fceeh;  ai)d  to  jtoct,  ho 
human  eyes  rented  updtt  tt  ter't<W^ 
than  twenty-ttfo  centuries,  When 
vlolenc*  tore  it  fWmi  its  pdsWoft,  Khd 
exffiblted  it  to  the  appWhses  bf  thfe 
World.  It  w^  thus  'elaborafHy 
W^dught,  bebftU^  it  would  hkf*1weu 
h«d  s^rllegfe,  t6  dedicate  nni  «lhg 
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imperfect  to'Ae  go^s';"  and  because 
in  the  exuberant  opulence  of  hig  art; 
Pbidias  could  afford  to  be  eztrava^- 
^rant^  and  thro^  away  a  masterpiece 
upon  a  blind <  wall.— ^udffe  heftce  of 
4he  superior  majesty,  of  the  more  ce- 
lestial grace  and  sublimity  by  which 
the  central  figures  were  made  glo- 
ffious  to  the  eyes;  but  judge  not, 
even  from  them,  of  the  pinnacle  to 
which  Phidias  could  exalt  his  art. 
AH  these  were  fashioned  for  exposure 
to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and 
ftom  the  great  height  at  which  they 
Were  to  be  viewed,  were  meant  to 
excite  admiration  by  the  grandeur  of 
general  effect,  rather  than  the  ex- 
quisiieness  of  minute  detaiL  Ima- 
gine the  awful  beauty  of  the  statues 
within  the  temple,  where  both  wars 
to  be  combined ! — Conceive  the  stu- 
pendous' symmetiy  of  the  Minerva, 
dnrty^ne  feet  high^^the  stOl  more 
im^jestic  proportions  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  executed  for  the  Eleans !  ' 


'  itowtdilgtiiltf'enumertttion  inlglit 
have  continued,  H  is  impossible  tb 
say,  but  it  was  mdely  broken,  aoad 
the  whole  fabric  of  my  reverie  dcm^- 
Hshed  by  the  voice  of  the  niuseum 
porter. — '*  Sir,  you're  th^  only  gen^- 
man  left,  and  we  always  locks  the 
doors  at  six."— Once  more  I  surveyed 
the  marble  upon  *  which  ^  the  )snoK 
eyes  of  all  the  ilhistrieii»  peraoos  I 
have  mentioned  had  been  fbnneilf 
ftxed-^as  well  as  those  of  Cicero^ 
Fiiny,  Pausanias»  and  Pkttarch,  wkm 
have  recorded  their  visits  to  the  Far- 
thenon;  and  then,  with  slow  steps,  I 

auitted  the  iiuilding.  Ob  leadiiiaf 
le  street,  I  sW  doubted  whether  2 
was  in  the  AcropoMs,  the  Agora»  «r 
before  the  theatre  of  Bacchus — when 
a  lamplighter,  scampering  by  me, 
skipped  up  his  ladder,  and,  by  tlie 

ant  of  his  Ikik,  I  discovered,  jnint* 
on  a  black  boArd^— '^  oeeat  xo*« 

SSUL-ST&EBT,  BLOOMSfeU^v!" 


DEATH— POSTHUMOUS  MEMORIALS— CHILDREN. 


How  I  could >  expatiate  upon  the 
quaint  lugubrious  pleasantry,  the 
social  yet  deep  philosophy  of  your 
friend  I^lia,  as  particularly  illustrat- 
ed in  his  delightful  paper  upon  New 
Year's  JEve!— rbut  the  bandying  of 
praises  among  Correspondents  has 
too  Magatitiish  a  look :— I  have  learnt 
his  essay  by  heart.  Is  it  possible, 
said  I  to  myself,  when  I  first  devour- 
ed it,  that  such .  a  man  ean  really 
ieel  such  horrors  at  the  thought  of 
death,  which  he  ^^cribes  with  so 
much  humorous  solemnity?  But 
'when  I  came  to  his  conclusion, 
wherein  he  talks  of  the  fears,  "  just 
now  expressed,  or  afftded"    I  had 

?reseptiy  a  clue  to  lus  design. — Ha ! 
exclaimed,  thou  art  the  very  Janus 
who  hast  always  delighted  in  anti- 
thetical presentments ;  who  lovest  to 
>xhibit  thy  tragic  face  in  its  most 
doleful  gloom,  that  thou  mayst  in- 
continently tum  upon  us  the  sun- 
shine of  tl)y  ooniic  smile. — Thou 
wouldst  net  pdint,  the  miseries  en^ 
dured  by  a  fnencUess  hoj  at  Christ's, 
widiout  a  compsnioa  pfeee,  por- 
traymg  the  ex^joyments^oC  a  more  for- 
tonaie  youngster.  *  Thou  wottldsl  not 
IMur  forth  the  pIMs  of  thy  wrath 


upon  the  plant  tobacco,  without  the 
redemption  of  an  eulogy  upon  ite 
virtues,  more  eloquent  than  ^  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's:  nor  hast  thou  iiow^ 
as  I  trust,  pronounced  thy  anathema 
against  the  '^  foul  ugly  phantom^" 
without  being  prepared,  in  the  wwmm 
bappy  strain,  to  chant  a  palinode. 
No,  no.  Death  hath  not  any  such 
grisly  concomitants,  ceosiderea  either 
as  a  '*  thin,  mdandioly  privntmf  or 
more  confounding  potittve^*  He  is 
the  sleeping  partner  of  life,  and^  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  him  every  ukgjk^ 
without  any  compuncdous  vifiitiiig»>* 
we  know  not,  when  we  enter  them, 
that  the  sheets  of  our  bed  shall  not 
prove  our  winding  sheets,  yet  our 
hearts  quake  not.  We  walk  arm  m 
arm  with  him  almost  every  hour,  and 
when  his  gende  hand  draws  the  cur- 
tain around  us,  and  covers  ua  up  in 
our  narrow  bed,  what  is  it  but4o  iaSk 
arieep,  and  to  have  a  little  longer  U> 
wait  for  the  day-light— As  I  retvn 
to  my  sequestered  quiet  cottage,  afior 
-the  bustle  of  a  day  in  Loodoo,  aod 
«  j^impse  at  the  pageantry  of  the 
theatre;  so. after  the, great  dnuBA of 
life>  shall  we  return  to'  the  trttK|«ll 
non-existence  from  which  we  otaiHd: 
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Ay^  but  todie,  nd  go  we  knov  BotfrfafMs 
Tolieiii.€Qldebttraetiao,  audio vott 
Willis  aflDsible  wimimotipo  to  bcMxnne 
A  kneMtod  g1ocI>  and  the  dilated  spint 
ITo  iMUbein  Bery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thziUliig  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice !— i 

'  Sfaaktpeare^  with  his  tifliud  insight 
Into  hmoaii  mtture,  has  ptit  tiie  cow- 
Indly  8]peech^  of  wMch  this  is  the 
eommencementy  with  all  Its  mon- 
Mrous  notlod^  of  the  Deity^  and  its 
abject  and  grorelling  condusion^  into 
the  njouth  ofChdio,  a  dastard^  wlu> 
wooM  purchase  «  poltance  of  life 
with  bra  sister's  &hoiioiir-*WeM 
night  she  exelaim-— 

.^- OyoubeastI 

O&i^ileis  coward  I  O  c&shonest  wtetdi  I 

ITei  there  ia  ao«e  farce  in  the  eaiv 
neatness  with  which  he  urges  the  un^ 
eeitain  nature  of  death.    '«  We  know 
whit  we  «ire^  but  we  know  not  what 
we  may  be."— And  yet,  after  all,  it 
ii  the  love  of  what  we  are  ffoingyhnn, 
more  than  the  fear  of  what  we  are 
gohiff  to,  that  makes  us  draw  back 
our  root  when-  the  grave  opens  be- 
iKBthiA.-  .Thiee**fom£tiis  of  mankind, 
in  their  last  DMuncnts,  seem,  more 
taxious  to  be  reoorded  ia  this  world 
tban£iv3eurBd  in  the  next ;  and  many 
msBsea  astensibly  ordered  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  soul,  httve  really  praeoeded 
ma  a  desire  for  perpetuating  seine 
remembrance  of  the  oody.    No  one 
fikas  to  drop  into  the  earth,  like  a 
pcbUf.  into  the  ocean,  >  and  let  the 
wavesof  eternity  close  over  him,  with- 
out- some  recofd  or  memorial.    We 
^^  to  kei^p  up  sooie  connection  with 
>Kirtafity,  nowever.  slight;  and   we 
stretch. back  our  shadowy  arms  firom 
te  tomh^  to  snatch  at  a  phantom. 
Bence  all'  our  posthumous  vanity, 
^dj  moBuraental  earth-clingina, — 
from  the /dateless    pyramids,  down 
to  the  recent  wiU   of  Mrs.  Mary 
Bogrins  of  StOiave,  Southwaik, 
who  bcqueatiis  tor  the  padshriagers 
*^ alegrof  mutton  and tmnninn  vo& 
■^•^  for  tinging  a  peal  of  tii|ue4K>b« 
■^l«  «i-  the    anidversar^  of  her 
^whJ'.  In  commemorating  its  donor, 
^  ^  of  tnutton  cannot  fail  more 
5^Sioisly^haa  the  pyramid,  whieh 
we  cntcmbed  the  name^  as  well  as 
^^}oditm  of  their  builders^-"  they've 
2^    SQ.-^  kmg   rcm^miemi    ikey'te 
m8fft;"'^^t,  if  Cheopt  and  Ceph- 


pnes  U  ii|daadltt^4pM0dj^ 
have  they  perpetuated?  An  ^vtxgty 
word,  a  sound,  which  we  cannot  iy- 
corporate  in  flesh  and  t)lood  ;  no,  nor 
even  in  bones  and  dust,  for  Cambyses 
and  Beizoni  were  )}cth  forestalled. 
— T)ie  monarch'q  sarcophagus  was 
found  empty^  while  the  oones  of  the 
facred  bull  were  still  whole  and  re- 
cognizable.  What  a  satire  on  hum«o 
atnbition  I— Of  the^  Mataokum,, one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  .woorldy 
not  an  atom  remains  >— we  know  no- 
thing of  .him^  who  for  so  maiQr  cen- 
tuoes  was  its  solitary  tenant,  whEa 
the  name  of  the  Queen  who  bi41t  it  is 
familiar  in  our  9iouths,  and  wiU.travel 
securely  down  to  futurity  from  btf 
havi^gvnparted  it  to  a  humbjc^  flow- 
er.   What  a  triumph  for  nature  I--J 
always  keep  some  of  th^ae  histoiicul 
plants  by  me : — their  hoar  leaves  .tell 
a  mor^  a£&otinr  tale,  than  that  in- 
scribed Igr  ApoUo  on  the  petals  of  th» 
hyacintb* 

In^uity  has  been  exhausted  in 
varying  contrivances  to  defraud  ob- 
livion.   Doggett  has  clothed  )da  me- 
mory in   a   waterman's    coat   and 
badge ;  while  another  actor  serves  up 
the  embalmed  mummy  of  bis  name 
in  a  twelfth  cake,  to  be  annuaUy  de- 
voured in  the  green-ro4»m.    But  the 
substanoe  b  soon  lost  in  the  shadow^ 
the  symbol  recalls  no  recollection,  of 
the  original;  nothing  remains  bu^t  the 
name  of  a  nonentitv ;  and  wliat  is  this 
worthp—^ucephahis  pevpetualed  his 
name,  as  well  as  Alexander.;  tbe  in- 
cendiary of  IHaoa's  temple  eternised 
his,  though  it  was  forbidden  to  be  ut- 
tered, while  that  of  its  first  builder 
is  lost    Vioe>  indeed,  and  folly  hare 
better  chanoes  of  immortality,  th#B 
virtue  and  wisdom;  for  the  fofHwr 
onlv  are  registered  in  our  Courts  and 
Calends;  and  as  blood  apd  mlsaiT' 
are  the  materials  with*  which  lustoiy 
buildsy  one  deijtrpyer   of  roaqkind    * 
shall  outlast  fl%  benefactors.  .  The 
Chmese  have  no  annals,  for  they  haya 
had  no  wars*  .  Poor-spirited  wretch 
that  I  am  1— no  ckeumstances  co^dd 
huve  made  me  &hero>  for,  with  shame 
I  confess  it,   I  would  rather  be  a 
flMTgotten  i^oeopherj  than  a  j)em<esa» 
berad  tyr^t.    ... 

Poets  have  «  miich  mo^e  substa^* 
tial>  existaicQ  after  death*  Th« 
i'  nfm^mmU,  mmarw":  if  .fi^  altc^ 
th«v  »;«aiii»b9aAt;  tbeiriini|id#  af« 
tually  survive;    we  are  conversant 


Mtimt04t)bf^t4SMm'' 


ptadiBfnM^j  tod^  to  fiwrlMpitte  k^  fl 

BtiAf  AiytfiM^  de«d«    B«t  iiid  \  haw 
4fBkm  •*  cdincttf  tlie  blidd  Ant  vi«t» 
tiM  moTfted  sksfu^s^"  And  ouis-  tfff/ 
Km  tt»  iiiodetn#  af  leMt>  ^ven  tld«, 
freeatfioiw  Unore.'    Only  iS8^  yeftf# 

€lhliiK3«fr|  iifd  Hifl  dk^ect  Ua^beeolM^ 
olMdtfki^  4v«A  before  hit.  tBooumenl 
IM  q[taiit^dee4]^e«lr-thMgk  tbat,  td^/ 
li  ki  A  lioiidttk  pHght^  and  I  ire«ld 

Aoratiiiii, ¥Mve  k  cmly  for  kiAlwiiitf 
\mutA  »  IVteidMsdA  Friar  in  Fleets* 
Aretb  €k>t»er,  te  eonteniporarty 
ADf(^  k  M«  i^airiettr'i,  Soiltllwarl^ 
#itii  ld»  tkree  i^reatirorks  tttder  Ud 
ImM^  idi«ra>  aiid  wterft  only,  Uttir 
Me* ««  still  i^ad :  Boc  Will  that  W 
Braoticable  nutch  longer ;  for>  thotfglf 
■k  ioMb  #t8  MfjalrdL  only  thiny 
jaUrv  aco,  H  iaagaw^  from  thedamfH 
oM  of  itaailuacioAf  hucryhig  to  ob^ 
Kl^am  Thtf  ttoat  popular  of  the 
lidrtiiJ  iiniat  Mon  become  aetn 
MlMid^uitbtlte^iiearf  languages  oftly 
rnnlkf^  Bat  if  the  aoiia  of  Par" 
MAsHri  canMt  aeo««e  1Mb  fot  them^ 
Mi¥«t>  iiey  BSay  help  to  baniah  thcf 
isat  of  Aeaih  lb  m%  and  I  agree  wMll 
Bila^  4lta«  thoM  puMiig  appr«heiH 
iioiia  m^  be ''  alean  waabed  a#«f 
hy  i  lranra\of  cenniAe  Helioon/'-*-* 
hut  il€»t  fhaO  tMi  veoipe  k  ^'  ye#f 
an^  8pft  fiM*  4ii«6e  liypodiondrmoa/' 
'  filadedare»hiotsdf4a  he  a  b*«» 
ahdav  j— -I  mentidn  k  not  iit'  dltfpa* 
ligauitut ;  ftr  it  appears  to  haveheett 
Us  toisfbHCme,  tuther  than  ys  foulfe 
Had  it  heeft  otfwHnae^  he  itfl^t/ 
lierhaps,  have  had  ohiMren/  a&d 
l|noiil^ha¥>^  4lsiMnrared  that  tfi^  a^ 
loile  can.pertbita  the  seeoihlgtf  kl«' 
'  6e*allieM  offi«s  of  #Wee«^ihig'  h«A 
Bll^  atid  daaHit)  thitowing  ^  tsbarM 
Ir^et-etlstenoey  atldtnakiag  ^  tfie  6ml 
«gty  l^hMiloni"  approacf,  lik^  Ote 
desAfo^  of  Hinpardms>  lidtM  «(iN 
tndllffaaiii  jailondi  afomid  hte  w«ih^ 
|lolk^|Wen  ar«  dbe  best  Jtrliig 
pMlittiloll  jttid:  poatlaiaMMs  exists 
enea ;  and  how  ddightMi  as  lr^ 
aa  befieAaialt  What  a  beaiMlftd 
mystery  is  a  chUdl  How.a^fibl  lb 
tea  iQOoanprebeiialhfllt3fr;^hoir  en- 
i^nksMmm  afti  esofttius  af  hmnaq  ntttire. 
#Hh  all  ka  viKnea  fWy  iilvM,  and 


StiMfis^-»n».)|ltiaifaMtoi  li»»fa 
loped.    They  eauiv^iatiifaaliAiv 

tiM'^aealoa'a  ikipd^  and^ill  fatahi  tha 
fuU^ttfousaf  Ih^Pirhsa  aiigha^llMir 
are  the  Mapam%  of  haaaaftj  mmk  v^ 
sam^  diekf  paiawti  illew  itswuily 
chai^teriatie  of  Ae  tdttjgtiamr  4ttak 
hb  axdafniaaoir,  ^.A^  lit* 


ddldr0n  iotfom^mf^merjbr 


dh;ifa7[^«iMa4fJ^aa«m/  aM 
oo^caire  a-  happisr  aea««a  tbaft  ^ 
imad  of  a  qhildy  hnto  mham.^miSm 
ragrat  for  the  faaV  aDd;direaa  for  ths 
iutaare^  lhoaadettKwa>bQr  wtkickaM»i 
hood  is  hauatad.  We  doI  imH  in 
traded;  wbese  oveiv  thiag  is  aa 
aMinaila  enjpyuiaB^  of  preaaiitiiass^ 
and  the  rclllng.  .panoiaiiiA  of  tlia 
vorld  is  beheld  with  all  tlie  keca 
reUsh  that  faculties,  in  their  hidn 
e9t  state  of  susceptibility  fbr  deligk- 
fhi  iaqircasions^  «a»  derive  filaai 
Iks  raoinesa  oi  perpet4Ml  wmdkf* 
Clhristiatdty  has  aday»ed  obo  aor* 
dial  aad  eadearing  eitibieaai.  wlirh 
gracefully  sucoeeda  to  tto 
^urelia  of  the  aneienta;  I 
cherubs'  \im.d%^  aagrswned 
tombs*  I  lore  to  aoa  tlms  Mlaoai 
about,  -m  if  they  ware,  appoiartsd*  la 
keep  op  the  oomamasferitioa,  mk 
ware-  ready  to  eomrey  inteiGMse 
froMvoaelroiadto  tiw  oailan  M^ 
themoaaoieatal  aeuU^UisM^aAaf 
sive  hIeregLyphia  of  iHati; :  aad  Iha 
icul^twad  bouBs  ane  bUfc  av  uaaotaN> 
fy  type  of'  the  oiosb«'  Amy  «•* 
them! 

Ah!  EUaJ  hadsilhov  poaseaial 
«  ofispriog  of  thiae  Own  «o  dal^ 
withy"  thou  wQiddatnevet  hata  an^ 
the'melanahofy  avowal  thatthoah*^ 
f'ahnottcvaaedto  hapcL"  Tit* 
wouldst  have  foupd  r^vanseSMS 
wkhoutltfedaafs  aatddraa^  or.  flaiiil 
Looci's.  forbiddeik  esBipae^  or  ths 
pregnant  dUr  of  the  •  aich<«is>» 
There  \g  a  bisaaamiwr  of  ^riag.^ 
^  autumn  of  nnuw'a  m^  a  glus"*' 
aecand  dnldhood,  not  fbeUa:  aad  £i^ 
tooHSy  b«t  vigwoiis.  laid  Imsyaafe 
when  all  the  graa»  ossodatisaf  af 
mtth  bffaali  out  upc^  «•  m  w 
hloom  froih  symfad^  wift  cur^ 
spring.  Thea  ia  it  tW  fte  wsfif* 
the    dfllghtfii!  ffntk^hn^   ^  ^ 

Aad  atai  #lih  ^oty  Ites-aMs^MHi^'- 
8hidltfaiaktotoftiasafw^J«ya^     " 

Yoa*ll  in  ymu  Gjris  aniahs.coiMW 
While  1  go  wp«ag  w  a^INf^        * 

Ch^dftif  afibfd  a«  escBtrin  Mi' 


wiMmmmJiim 


itkikuCkMmm.. 


|?i»4p«I  fli  »' ^ANifor  t^] 


•«dip6«B4l9»  h*  WM  aATiiOd   to  TV^ 

j«r  l>i>»*«l^-«i>^  1^  nterable.  ^  I 
ttufi  imkiB  ctre  of  ia^dMMrtfii»"  waa 
ki*iipinp;  ao  ktf  oMMtaned  to  do  titer 


fblT  tHDf  inr  ^hkk  fat  wai  fitted, 
M^ailtKianrf  mre  mmfawiB  and 
laattmouaatiumi  jy  Jkd  toveroA  wkfe 
]FtaiaBitdTdiiinB«  At  VaoxhaBy  lart 
•ataoter/  i  wet  mgr  jn^^!^  and  aab^ 
fllMAlMi  vcAji^dMiafy  JrVampton^  vhOy 
wMhaaakaf  aomeaonftiiidn  at  bo« 
kf  dateoted'in^enjogrnaiit,  amirad 
Mrha  hai  MtiMMi  Hwra^  bal^  lor 
aMUy^eaM^aad  onlycama  then  t» 
gtre  Ida  ckildrea  a  treat.  Mino^  i 
aai  mu9f  five  roe  a  tusat  wken  they 
•aaUemoto^ihaWaiytidM  at  GrU 
■aWsJoln^  aod  lai%h  Ika  wraiUea 
•atof  ny  heart.  Carea  eome  with 
them  ttov  kHMMt  be  admitted ;  btif 
illi'hettet  to  hava  iomethhig  to  fear 
{hmimthingtohoiie.  A  father  has  no 
imHumifita ;  aftd  he  loves  his  chiK- 
Aredthe  better^  when  he  ooMidenr 
themaath^dapoiHaiieaatid  ooncetH 
imtloiiaDf  past  anxieties.  They  ex* 
Marato  his m,  smooth  his  piUow  of 
isatfa^  and  gireeren  a  domestic  at- 
metSon  to  Uie  grave^  whereio  he  johM 
Ihose  tlmt  bore  gone  before  him,  and 
widtsibr  those  tiukt  are  to  foUoir^ 
iaftnt^  ha  hard^  dies;  the  Ihrh^ 
tmasc^rtsof  his&ee  and  iignreara 
ftill  moving  upon  the  earth;  hl« 
MNae  smiles,  embodied  in  another 
mi^  Us  blood  is  idll  flowing  throoffh 
miaa  rtins^  and  may  continue  Its 
titauRm  ctntent  tUI  the  great  wheel 
ihiU  stand  stIH.  What  pasthamous 
mmoriri  so  ^fitikl  as  this  r 

tkki  children  are  often  wayward 
and  mischievous^  and  it  is  not  lees 
ptiMd  than  necessary  to  correct 
tbem^— I  cannot  deny  it;  for  imfor- 
ttmatelythe  proof  is  now  before  me ; 
and  as  j^ia  has  given  ua  a  glimpse 
^  a  bachelor's  study^  with  ito  fauga 
foHos,  1  wiU  present  to  him  a  litOe 
acene  from  a  parent's  parloinr< — There 
stands  my  daughter  Rosalind  in  dls^ 
grace!  Reiving  tipon  the  almost  in^ 
tifitive  qofchnesd  of  her  mind^  she 
has  contented  herself  with  casting 
one  hastvcfanoecipon  her  lesson^  an^ 
^  schoM  hBiaoiqiey^  has  been  ttmed 
^icivaot  wilfaoMta  smart  teprhnttfd 
lor  heridltpnMs  'aad^^ptedpltatioM.^ 
^UHmsiititiaflhif  sUenot  r  and  as 


stohamia  A9wirher4M|rfl,<1i«#)IMi^ 
M&Ki§  iarwar^  enable  ne'^  dta**^ 
odver  evary  artictdaliaft  of  the>M«ii 
Tcins  hi  her  fair  temple.  A  dee^^ 
bkish  sutfbseaher  htom,  whiles  with«' 
raiaced  amdlion  «f  shame^  and  oC  • 
proud  oenflcionsness  that  she  does 
net  deasrve  the  cpithat  *'  dmtee,'^ 
which  has  been  ap{^ied  to  her^  sh» 
is  pressmg  her  lips  together  to  pro* 
▼eat  her  crying.««But  it  is  invafo^ 
beneath  the  kmg  lashes  of  her  do  wb«' 
dast  eyes  the  team  are  ooBinp»  'Ovt**-' 
tiiey  roU  slowly  over  her  armiaoned 
abesk^  and  im  upoa  theneaiettte* 
hook,  one  of  whose  leasee  iriie  is  per-^^ 
saveringiy  twiddlhig  witii  her  flagar 
aad  thmab.«^Ia  a  &rtber  oasner  ad^ 
the  room,  upon  the  stool  of  repeat*' 
anee,  nts  my  mililci,  wann^heartaii^ 
boy^  Alfred^  whoae  hitefdioted  baft 
has  for  the  second  time  ^brokea  me  * 
large  pane  of  g^ass;  IbrwUch-Ihairei 
not  omy  vilipended  hinv  witib  angiyt 
looks  and  scolding  rcim,  but  havia 
Mbidden  the  intendod>ivi8it  to^-aaoaM 
fww  ta  his  unck*  He  is  tobbhi^ 
aloud;  and  through  tha  tears^  wideh^ 
retoing  to  be  mopped  up  by  th* 
badnof  both  his  handa»  haver  nsada 
a  wet  patch  in  his  phiafore>4ie  staala 
at  me  now  and  oka  an  inqairing 
l^nce;  but,  onobservingtiie  severity 
of  my  countenance,  instantly  necslls 
his  eyes.  His  is  not  the  artmca  of  a 
cunnior  orcawaidly  child,  ^mggai 
latfag  its  distress  to  eacflle 


rfon ;  nor  tlie  hateftd  anger  af  a  ro^ 
vangefhl  one;  nor' the  passioA^  an 
irascible  one ;  Imtit  is  the baffing 
oirer  of  an  afRtetionate  heart,  ready 
to  break,  because  it  is  na  longer 'ii» 
oonnnanion  with  mine, '  and  bfrsaeir 
he  cannot  give  vent  to  hia  laae  to*t 
morrsw,  by  poettlog  up  his; lips  to 
kiss  his  cottshis. 

AU  this  presents  a  painful  pietare 
to  a  father. — But  is  it  nothing  to 
anticipate  the  homr  of  recondMalion, 
wiien^  withspariding  eyes,aay  childrsn 
shall  leap  to  nrf  bosom?  Is  itno- 
thing  to  imow  ^rom  exnendnce  that 
the  tide  of  afiection  will  gush  asore 
abnndantly  from  this  temponn  in« 
temq}tion,  and  thnt  I  shaH  ag^aui  ha 
able  to  cxchdm  with  old  Bomton  in 
the  pby-*^<^Wfao  wocdd  ao^  ba  a 
i^ttherf^-4sit  nathlirtf  that^-'  >!«.■ 
but  I  have'  desbribed  this  happy 
mamant  till  I  eAn  wait  for  ki  arrival 
■okmgerv  CbdUemya^mydariuifs; 
tr  my  arms  at  aacal**-^  '' 


*l 


3eath-^P^dhummrMnmnnA'nCha^rln. 


[TfMk^ 


Wlilfo  I  binre  been  wipinf 'iiijfi 
children's  eyes  and  my  owny  me  ot 
those  hnroluntaiy  thovights  whiob 
shoot  across  the  brain  Hke  veteors/ 
ied  me  to  ask  what  mic^t  be  the  fvH 
tiire  iate  and  fortune  of  those  whooL 
I  was  embracing.  Affecting  specu« 
lation! — Is  it  possible  that  these, 
tivacious  beings,  bounding  about  in 
an  intoxication  of  deKght  from  the 
mere  hixury^  of  existence,  can  be*- 
eome  old,  and  querulous,  and  para- 
lytic, and  crawl  along  upon  crutehesf 
— Stale  morality,  to  rake  m  the  grare 
for  dusty  mementos  of  our  evanesoenr* 
cy :  to  hold  up  a  dead  man's  scuU 
before  our  eye^  as  if  we  drank  our. 
wine  out  of  it,  and  wish^  to  hob-a- 
nob,  — •  or  beat  the  devil's  tattoo 
upon  our  memories  with  a  skeleton's 
drumsticks  !  If  we  wish  to  stan^ 
this  moral  upon  our  hearts,  let  us 
compare  man  with  himself;  let  ni 
contemplate  the  death  of  the  livuig; 
of  those  who  have  surTived  them- 
selves,  and  beaome  their  own  tomlm. 
Never  did  1  teel  so  acutely  the  vanity 
of  llfey  as  when,  in  a  palsied  and  sa^ 

rsraniiuated  old  woman,  I  was  told 
beheld  the  celebrated  beauty,  upon 
whom  Lord  Chesterfield  had  written 
the  well  known  song — 

Fsur  .Kitty,  beautiful  and  Toang, 
And  wild  as  colts  untameo — 

•  But  there  is  one  pang^  and  an 
agoniKing  one  it  is,  from  which  ba- 
ehelors  are  happily  exmpt  Heaven 
sometimes  reclaims  the  most  beauti- 
ftil  of  our  angels  far  itself.  >Vlien' 
our  childiren  have  just  fastened  them- 
selves to  our  hearts  by  a  thousand 
ties,  deati),  then,  indeed,  "  a  ftml 
wgiy  phantom,"  will  stretch  forA  his 
bony  hand  to  wrench  them  from  us,- 
and  almost  tear  up  our  hearts  by  the 


ra«ta  in  til*  ttnq^^^  DUi^cxcni- 
ption^  httre  latidy  vi»- 
I  still  sbnddBr  ^hea  I 
think  of  it  Farewett>  my  poor  lit- 
tle — r-J— 1  knew  I  could  w^t  pro- 
nounce her  name  ;  but  I  find  I  < 


not  even  write  it;  and  (yet  audi  m 
tile  different  construction  of  minds ! ) 
her  mother,  whose  distress  was  noMca 
more  pungent  than  my  own,  found  a 
solace  in  cherisldng  and^mvsing^  her 
memoir,  and  could  even  bear  to  aiw 
range  her  sorrows  in  verse.  I  en- 
close you  the  hues:  it  is  needless  to 
say,  that  they  were  never  meant  for 
publication,  and  a£fectno  merit  be- 
yond tfaei  simple .  expreasian  of  the 
feelings  they  were  intended  to  alle- 
viate. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fed^  that 
for  all-  this  nursery  nonsense,  some 
apology  is  due  to  your  bachelor  rea- 
ders, always,  however,  excepda^ 
£lla,  whose  heart,  whatever  magr  be 
his  real  state,  is  assuredly  cordial 
aad  patentaL  Assume  an  oldecrt>  if 
you  have  it  not.  Let  your  Benedic- 
tine perusers,  therefore,  and  all  the 
Herods  of  the  Lokdom  MAOAznvFy 
laud  me  for  my  moderation  and  tone- 
vity,  when  they  learn  that  I  have' 
been  merely  writing  to  illustrate  this 

position ^Paternity  is  as  garrulons 

as  old  age.  Ood  help  me!  I 
shall  soon  have  bath  pleas  to.  otf^;^ 
and  yet;^'  I  bate  no  jot  of  heart  or 
lu^."^-I  have  run  three  fbmrtbs  of 
my  race  without  any  diminution  of 
happiness,  and  I  will  not  an^lpate 
it  for  the  f\iture ;  nothing  shall  dfr* 
stroy  my  confidence  in  the  benignant 
provisions  of  nature.— To  yourself. 
Sir,  I  ofier  no  extenuation  of  my  prd« 
lixity :  your  own  heart  will  justify 
Che  overflowings  of  mine;  for  yoti  •ire, 
I  believe,  like  myself, 

A  FATREt. 


.    LINES   ON   THE    DEATJEI   Of   AN   INFANT* 

'Tis  hard,  dear  babe,  to  think  that  for  ever  we  must  part. 
That  thou  again  wilt  never  be  press'd  unto  my  heart, 
Por  tho'  thou  wert  but  young,  thou  wert  made  to  us  most  dcar^ 
By  a  little  age  of  sickness,  anxiety,  and  foar. — 

How  often  with  thy  father  have  I  sat  beside  thy  bed. 

How  we  look*d  at  one  another  when  thy  colour  came  and  fled ;   , 

For  death  we  both  forboded,  though  we  dared  not  tell  our  iears  ; 

And  we  tum'd  aside  our  faces  to  hide  the  coming  tears. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  listen  to- each  newly  prattle  word. 

And  to  see  thy  dark  tjts  glisten  with  th^  look  of  health  testor'd  ; 

But^as !  thy  beaSuty^  blbsKmi  could  scarde  unfold  its  eUtt^ttis^ 

When  the  cruel  hand^ death  came  to  phick.thee  fimn  our  i 


lB9Uy, 


TtatUikmal\LiUrmim^^ 


'9S« 


No  Btru^iHdim^  liicUiliigcoii^hare  rieen  tkUe  ejnes;  ttfll  farigkt» 
.  Fbi'd 'omm  wiUumt  fdnkingy  whim  tfay  sfint  tock  ks  fll^tt» 
Tkeift  what  nrest  we  faare  suiS^'d  who  so  watch'd  tiiein  when.aw«k«» 
And Bightly  on  their  sleep  stoke  asiknt kiss  to  take. 

In  erery  thin^  there  lingers  some  thought  of  thee  behind^ 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  still  round  my  own  entwined ; 
Not  a  night  but  in  my  dreams  I  hear  thy  little  cries ; 
I  start  awake — and  think — and  the  tears  suffuse  my  eyes. 

Thy  trinkets^  toy 8^  and  dresses,  we  are  forced  to  hide  them  all; 
They  waken  new  distresses  by  the  scenes  that  they  recall ; 
And  every,  lovely  child  whom  we  happen  to  accost^ 
Brings  thnlling  recollections  of  the  beauty  we  have  lott«^« 
But  if  BO  many  olrjeets  our  Borrows  can  excite. 
From  others  we  may  borrow  a  solace  and  delight ; 
And  when  we  mourn  the  blessfaig  of  which  we  are  bereft. 
Let  ua  think  with  grat^bl  hearts  of  the  many  that  are  Mu 
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It  wasi  I  thinks  in  the  year  seven- 
tees  hundred  and  thirty-'thre^  thatj 
one:  fine  sunnner  evenmg,  I  ^at  on 
the  summit  of  Epsefoster-clifT^  gazing 
oa  the  multitudes  of  waves  which, 
a^ell^  by  the  breese,  and  whitened 
by  the  moonlight*  undulated  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  many 
lights,  gleaming  from  Ailanbay*  were 
extinguished  one  by  one ;  the  twink- 
lings d  remote  Stunt  Bees  glimmer- 
ed fiunter  and  fainter  on  the  Sol  way ; . 
while  the  villages  and  mansions  on 
the  Scotish  coast,  from  Annand  to 
Kirkcudbright,  were  perfectly  silent 
and  dark,  as,  beseemed  that  devout 
and  frugal  people.  As  I  sat  and 
thaugbt  on  the  perils  I  had  encoun- 
ierea  aiid  braved  on  the  great  deep, 
I  observed  a  low  dork  mist  arise 
fi-om  the  middle  of  the  Solway; 
which,  swelling  out,  suddenly  came 
rolling  huge  and  sable  towards  the 
Cumberland  shore.  Nor  was  fear  or 
frwcy  long  in  supplying  this  exhala- 
tion with  sails,  and  penons,  and  the 
busy  hum  and  murmur  of  mariners. 
As  it  i^roached-the  diff  on  which 
I  had  seated  myself,  it  wfM  not 
withoftt  dismay,  that  I  obeen^ed  it 
become  more  wk>  Add  asmiaie  more 
diirtmctly  the  \0h9pe  of  a  barge  toith  a 
Stroud  fin  a  s0tL  It  left  the  sea, 
and  settMon  Jthe  beach.  wlUun  stur 


mark,  mamtainmg  still  its  fonn.  and 
still  sending  forth  the  merry  dm  of 
mariners.  In  a  moment  the  voicefl) 
were  changed  from  mirth  to  sorrow  ; 
and  I  heard  a  sound  and  outcry  like, 
the  shriek  of  a  ship's  company  whom 
the  sea  is  swallowing.  The  cloud  dis- 
solved away,  and  in  its  place  I  be- 
held, as  it  were,  the  forms  of  seven 
men,  shaped  ^m  the  cloud,  and 
stretched  qlack  on  the  beacb— «ev^ 
as  corses  are  pr^ared  for  the  coffin. 
I  was  then  young,  and  not  conver- 
sant with  the  ways,  in  which  He 
above  reveals  find  shadows  out  ap- 
proaching sorrow  to  man.  I  went 
down  to  the  beach,  and  though  the 
moon,  nigh  the  full,  and  in  mid-hea- 
ven, threw  down  an  unbroken  lighU 
— ^rendering  visible  mountain,  and 
headland,  and  sea,  so  that  I  might 
count  the  pebbles. and  shells  on  the 
shore, — the  seven  black  shadows  of 
men  had  not  departed,  and  there  ap- 
peared a  space  in  the  middle,  tixe 
room  measured  out  for  an  eighth.  A 
strange  terror  came  upon  me ;  and  I 
began  to  dread  that  this  viiion  waa 
sent  §0€  my  warning— for  be  assured, 
heaven  hiith  many  aRd  singular  re- 
velatiotts  lor  the  welfare  and  in- 
atjfuction  of  niaa*  I  prayed,  and, 
while  I  prayed,  the  seven  shadows 
began  to  mpvft>— filling,  up  the  spuct 


TtncUtitntistt  ZjUitiUkre,' 


tMtft^ 


wsaed  dimmer,  9iid  dumncr^-^and 
ifmi  wMl^  rqnbiied  I 

I  was  much  moired;  atidi  deBming 
It  the  revelation  of  Bpproachi^g.  «or-« 
Ttm,  ID  whidh  t.was  to  be  a  diarer^ 
it  was  past  itaidni^ht  hefor^  I  could 
iaO  asleep.  The  sun  &ad  oeen  some- 
time risen  when  I  ^as  awakened  by 
Simon* rorester,  who,  coming  to  my 
bed-side,  aaid— ^' ifer^tfrrf  Faulder 
€fite^  for  y<Mttg  Lord  ffiniafn  ffHeU 
vellytfHalt  hashtunehed  hU  nev  barge 
9%  the  Solwag,  and  seven  qf  ihe  UH 
tnd  bolfUst  fnarinere  tfJlkuJtag  mntt 
hem'  him  compang  to  bring'  hie  fair 
bride  from  Ff^tom^IliiH''-^9€n  at.  the 
Jboi  y  the  mountain  CriffhH;  hasten 
mnd  come,  for  he  $aih  not,  he  emre^ 
withotU  Richard  Faulder  I " 

It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  8e«  a 
•haUop,  with  her  halsers  and  sails  of 
ttlk,  covered  with  streamers,  and 
jbmiasked  with  gold>  pushing  gp.^]j 
from  the  bay.  It  was  valiant,  too^ 
to  behold  the  lordly  brideffro^m^  aft 
1^  stood  pn  the  prow, .  looking  tow- 
ftirSh  his  triie-love's  land^^^^W^  heed-^ 
Irig  the  shout,  and  the  9oiig,  and  the 
iiBskr-swell,    with    Which    Ids   de- 

tarture  wa^  hailed.  It  was  gaUanf 
J  %et  the  maids  and  the  matrons  of 
ClMVibeTland,  slandhig  in  crdwds,  ott 
bcAdtend  and  cliff,  wavhig  their 
whito  handa  seaward,  as  we  spread 
mtr  9km  to  the  wind,  and  riiot  away 
ItiUV  tfte  Bolway,  with  our  streamers 
dancing  and  fluttering^  IBce  the  nume 

Let  tiie  Lord  of  Hdveliyn 
For  a  sound  shall  he  hear. 
The  flight  he  shall  see  is  a 
The  sound  he  shaU  hear  is 
A  sig^  shi^  he  see  on  the 
And  no  lord  of  "^  " 

At  we  setidded  swiftly  tin-ough  the 
water,  I  looked  towafdd  the  shore 
ei  Cuiaberland,  stretching  fhr  and 
near,  >yith  alf  its  Ending  outlhte^ 
IfttMYViprted  with  woody  pfomonto^ 
rl^ft  \  and  there  1'  beheld  th^  old 
Loi^d  Walter  of  Heh^ttrih  Mated 
on  tio  tof»ai»aii  towtr  or  hfia  caaUe> 
lookhig  towarda  tho  Scottish  ihore. 
1 4lkiy^  on  the  dying  man'a  rhyiwi 
and  lbo«^  on  l^  vMcm  of  last 
flight:  anil  I  eoimtftdthe  marintrS) 
fMd  kHfkert  again  on  tiM  caatle  ani 
hm^  Walaef;  and  I  saw  tiiat  cbe 
MfiMlAg  of  the  prophecy  and  the 
▼l^fOn  wa«   approaching.      Though 


of  a  gfted  as  ha,^aDopi  against  tha 
wind.  Prond  dt  m^x  duii^ge,  aad 
glorving  in  our-  skiil^  we  made  Ihs 
gpod  ahm  go  throvgh,  iha  surge  as 
we  wiUea;  and  every  tuzn  wemads^ 
and  every  time  we  wett€«  her  silken 
aails,  there  came  shout  and  tnunpet- 
spund  from  the  shore,  am}hiuding  th» 
seven  merry  mariners  ofAllaiibay. 

Helvenyi>.Hall,  of  which  there  ■ 
iiow  no  stone  standing,-^«ave  an  di 
aun-dlal,  around  which  hetdsmca 
gather  at  noon-day,  td  hear  of  oU 
marvels  of  the  Forestera^^-^was  aa 
extenaive  nMasaoa^  bilik  in  the  timsi 
When  perils  £rom  the  pirate  and  the 
Soot  wans  dreadad^^^^^liMl  ataiad  on  a 
swelling  knoll,  encompassed  with 
woodi  visible  from  afar  to  nuuineia. 
In  the  centre  was  a  tower,  and  m 
tiie  summit  of  Ihe  tower  was  a  sea^ 
and  in  that  seat  tradition  wrill  yst 
tefi  you,  tiiat  the  good  Lord  Waher 
Forester  sat  for. a  certain  timej-ia 
every  day  of  the  year,  looking- <ib 
the  iea»  The  awaUov^s  and  otiier 
birds  which  made  their  .nests  wi 
Ae4r  roodt6  on  tiie  eastle*topy  be^ 
eame  so  accustomed  to  hia  preaeae^' 
that  they  built,  and  sang,  «Bd 
brought  fbrth  their  young  beside 
hbn;  and  old  men^  as  they  beheld 
him,  shook  their  heads,  aad  mu^ 
tered  over  the  ancient  ph^hecyt 
which  a  saint,  who  suffered  wol^ 
persecution,  had  uttered  ag^oittha 
house  of  HelreUym 

look  lon^  on  the  sea— 
and  a  sight  shall  lie  see  ; 
bonnie  smp  sailing, 
of  wealing  and  waifing  ; 

n  Solway  shore, 

ever  see  more. 

deeply  afibcted,  I  managed  the  Xaxwt 
with  my  customary  skill,  and  tne 
flew  across  the  bay,  leaving  a  lofitf 
furrow  of  foam  from  behind.  Michael 
Hammer,  ait  old  mariner  of  Allsabat* 
altorwards  told  me,  he  never  hew 
a  ftdrer  al^  than  the  baif^  thtt 
day  breasthif  tb«  bUlow^^^'aad  be 
acoodf  irardiag  off  tha  aua  whk  Mi 
hands  from  Ma  fiuttag  tjm^tlla* 
teacbad  the  nsiddie  of  tfae^f.  ^ 
tiiat  tlMit,  he  said,  he  beheM  mfi- 
thing  Mce  a  sltf^  famed  of  a  hM 
doud,  sailiag  iMMe  as,  irhidi 
moved  as  we  itioved,  aadtacM  <* 
we  tacked,— had  thi^  aeaidttlflce  ^ 
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in  eir^rf  way,  appeared  I&06  iJtt 
biMemMn^s  b«rg«!  He  trembled 
wXkh  disitiaj,  for  he  knew  the  spectre 
shaMf^p'  of  Solway,  wMck  al«rdy« 
iailB  b^-'the  lAde  of  the  shSp  whlcb 
the  sea  in  a^out  to  swallow.  "It  waa 
not  nrf  fortune  to  b^liiU  ib%tfait 
feacrftil  ^virion ;  Imtj  wlbctte  I  fnaied 
towttfda  HekellTti-pHMtt,  I  &t  m 
dre^^and  although  iaifriiotiiin|r  an 
wMch  sny^id^n  ^iddfix,  Iramemo 
ber  that  a  kh)d  of  haze  or  txhals* 
tion,  resembling  the  thin  ghoojiny  of 
a  distant  light,  ^floated  through  the 
air  at  our  side ;  whick  I  jDwd  not 
long  endtu^  to  Joolc  «po».  IV  old 
Lewd  sdfl  pre^^TfOd  fifl  posHion  <si 
the  i»#etv  4tf  Hi  giudnff  tovarib 
us,  a«  still  and  ta^tiankw  m  a 
warble  statne,.  itfid  wW>  M  lUtetMi^ 
•f  gaze  like  one  who  is  watcl^ng 
the  coming'  of  destiny. 

The  acdamatlomi  vUdi  freeted 

eHr    departure    irom    CutpWrWHi, 

were  ezeeede4  \iy  thoM  wfai«h  wdn 

corned  us  to  the  fikJOttM  ihufv.   T^t 

romamfic^jipid  m^innaioous  ooe$t  id 

Cofyend   and  Siddick;  was  crowded 

with    shepherd,    and   matrott,    and 

maid,  who  stood  as  motioiiless  as 

thdr  natiye  rocks^  and  m'sUa^I  toQ> 

till  w)^  a|^pra»c)ifd  wUhIa  reaoh  oC 

thefar  Yoi^y  jmd  t)i(o  such  a  ^ut 

arose,  as  startled  tb^gvUs.  And  CQf« 

morants  from  rock  aodcaysm  fsr  fi 

fhlliniie.  ThiB  Scotch  a*eBd<¥nur^,% 

careful,  and  a  singular  people ;  and, 

mM  much  hsmeuaess  er  ummmv, 

hmmBonjaeMnf  of  a  postieal  way  ef 

displayiDg  theb  sgbrtions»-***  whist 

^Im^  toeasuss  too  te  f^reat  occarfons, 

«r,  as  tfaty  S^  ^  dmkmem  Unrn^^f^^ 

There  am  oertahi.  sf  the&r  rasHM 

«uich  fiMD  to  the  asmsoiiiisa  af 

song  jB&d  of  hidlad,  in  wMeh  a  na^ 

tural  elegance  accasionatty  glimnien 

among  tbeir  antique  and  kquid  dl*- 

"^sct.    I  haire  been  teid  the  Lowland 

^M^iiage  of  SootHund  is  mare  soft 

tad  persuasara  than  even   tliat  of 


-fisg^and ;  and  nyiiii'dli  ^^^f 
Mttrthn  ]^bs6n^  a  m^ri&r  of  nda^ 
Itt  the  ^farmald,  vAdhs  vr^f  Sttotdl 
tongue  made  the  hearts  of  half  the 
daafselS  -of  Cumberland  dance  to 
their  lips.  But  many  of  then:  bol^ 
tods  are  of  a  barbarous  jin^e,  and 
tan  only  be  admired  because  the 
names  of  those  when  their  authors 
hnie  dnd  hate,  and  die  nahies  of  faiU, 
liad  dais,  and  eoast,  uid  stream,  aie 
mterwsven  with  a  rfadi^  ease  un- 
tosT^  among  the  rufitio  rhimes  of 
any  other  pecmle. 

Preston-Hall— the  plough  has  loi^ 
atnee  passed  bver  ta  ftmndation 
Btfio^  f-^wss  long  the  residence  of  a 
braoaeh  of  tlie  powerful  aiid  ancient 
name  pt  MasweU ;  and  such  was  its 
feoM  for  geaoeroaity*.  that  the  beggar 
#r  pilgrim  who  weal  hi  at  the  east- 
em  gate  empty^  always  came  out  at 
the  western  gate  hin,  and  blessbg 
the  bounty  of  ti^  t^^etor.  it 
stood  at  m  hfttctt  of  4  deep  and 
MutMul  1n^>  «t  the  eatranoe  of 
which  two  )i^^Mh  riow  ia  Iheir  sweH 
from  the  hmd,  and  ahnipt  hi  their 
ri«e  from  the  sea* '^  seemed,  al* 
most,  to  riiut  out  an  approSch.  In 
former  times,  they  had  been  crowned 
with  i^ght  tPWCW  irf  Offence,  It 
was  a  mtj  aaofc  fcr  henuty;  and 
tradition,  w)uch  }o?ei  tf  embellish 
the  apenes  on  wtiich  QAturp  has  been 
lavish  of  bar  hitmty,  mi^rt^d  that 
tba  twi»  )^llo^p  of  ]Pif ston  bay 
weVe  formerly  one  men  hill,  till  a 
wixatd^  wfukenaMMsmotlfei^Aed 
U  ^W9¥k  rkt099Uf  dbft  the  knefl  a*- 
aanflsr  wtth  hb  wand,  |«d  powcA 
lbs  ssa  Snto^tha  aijsstam»  hiyiiig,  at 
the  sasie'tfaaa,  Asfawnidatlsn  aUwic 
ai  BrsstaH-HaU  wMh  hfis  own  haad.^ 
0a  ths  sldes^»4  saamdls  of  these 
smaN  hlN^  stood  |wo  erswds  of 
feasants  who  welcomed  the  oendM 
of  Lord  William  with  the  soundhtr 
of  hislrainents  of  no  Minarkable 
harmony^  As  this  olamoroas  haS 
ceased,    the   tnslody    of   m^ddea^ 


/^  99Sdwidipri^v}th4ehaxNUief  wiswdsodwHbh.    Th^  laaatBhl  ^reai  1 

tiis  «f  Cdfftly  sad  its  hww  and  hmnstfials  oonpaaitBi^  na^  mmitA  by  a  p 

'imer  ifkaxh  bc£d  DaaM  Ailie  GuntoO'  This  noted  ao4  nw1i|^sn»  witiph  hftfTsiMr 
>frd  w  Hwdt  from  die  MS  of  Solwsy^  m  ih^  OMsed  h  mher  wii^aal  •hsUflp,  fbmn^ 
"WiA  cn^off  slippy;  she,  therefore,  g^idioed  ft  huge  credful  of  etcth  sod  m^  «o^ 
^de  afteutfrid^  was  advsDdng  to  eloseiip  lbs  ever  the  entctnoe  of  th^  bcsulifid  bsyjt 
Axv.olA  and  devo^  mariner  who  witnessed  bes  i^prosdi,  duice  blessed  hunselft  oQ^  At 
g^  tiiQe  a  small  mo^ntain  fell  oiit  of  the  wH^*s  creel ;  the  last  was  the  Uig^  and 
"*n)ed  tbe  mountain  CnflB^  which  certain  rnstk  tntiqaazisDiS  say  is  softened  fitoia 
>^  ercd  &11,*' for  the  wlii&  4ropt  cai4l  sad  cvsel  is  despair. 


7v«iM>iu«MffWtai^  Otmm, 


I ttttie  Ample  jMmdt  for  tfafe    ;*FrfeoBig  wtm  Hie  ibwimr  <r  tMr 
iofinunealsl  dboord.   Tbey  greeted    cornitvy.     ^  "   ' 
m  m  wt  pasMd  iritfa  tik  pocdod    t 

XHB   MAIDEVt'   B0V94 

Maids^  CohendU  .    . 

Ye  maidens  of  ^  AUanbay  sore  may  ye  mourn. 
For  your  lover  is  ffon^— and  will  wedded  return ;    *■ 
Her  wMte  sail  is  nll'd,  and  tfae  barge  cannot  star. 
Wide  flashes  the  wata>-^e  shoots  throug4i  die  bay. 
Weep  maidens  of  Cumbei^and,  shower  your  tears  Salter^— > 
The  priest  is  prepared^  and  the  bride's  at  the  akar ! 

Maids  of  Siddick. 

The  bride  she  is  gone  to  the  altar— and  far. 

And  in  wrath  flies  gay  Gordon  of  green  Lochinvar; 

Young  Maxwdl  of  Munshes,  :thy  gold  spur  is  dyed 

in  thy^steed,  and  thy  heart  leaps  in  anffuish  and  pride^-^ 

The  bold  men  of  Aimand  and  proud  Niddisdale- 

Have  lost  her  they  loved,  and  may  join  in  die  wail. 

Maid9  of  Cohend* 

Lord  WHliam  is  come<;  and  the  bird  on  the  pine^ 
Tbe  leaf  on  the  tree,  and  the  ship  on  the  bnne,  ' 

The  blue  "heaven  above,  arid  beloW  the  green  earth> 
.  Seem  proud  of  his  presence,  and  burst  mto  mirth. 
Then  come,  thoii  proud  fkir  one,  in  meek  modest  mood— 
The  bridal-bed*s  ready— unloosen  thy  snood ! 

Maids  of  Siddiek* 

The  bridal-bed's  ready ; — but  hearken,  high  lord ! 
Though  strong  be  thy  right  arm,  and  sharp  be  thy  sword,—* 
Mock  not  Beatrice  Maxwell ! — else  diere  shall  be  sorrow 
Through  Helvellyn's  vallies,  ere  sun-rise  to-morrow : 
'  Away,  haste  away !  can  a  gallant  groom  felter, 
WTien  the  bridal- wine's  pour'd,  and  the  bride's  at  the  ahar ! 

During   this    minstrel  salutadon,  .wjaaHer  saow.    She  aided  her  steps 

the  barge;  floated  into  the  boaom  of  with  a  staff,  aad  deacending  to  At 

Freston-bay ;   and,    through  all  its  prow  of  the  barge,  till  the  aea  toucii* 

woody  Imks,  and  greenwcKid  nooks,  ad  her  £ee^  stretched  herstaflTaea^ 

the  song  sounded  mallow  and  more  ^ard^  and  said  witk  a  deep  vcvaa 

meUowy  as  it  was  flung  from  point  asd  an  unembasrassed  tone->'^  W3M 

to  point  over  the  sunny  water.    The  woMesi  thoup   WiUUan  Fortiery  ike 


barge    soon   approached  the  green  doomed  son  ^tf  a  doomed  kamsty 

sward>   whidi,    rioping  downwards  Beatrice  Maxwell,   the  blessed  ckdd 

from  the  hall^    bordering  with    its  of  a  house  whose  name   shall   Hm^ 

livelier  hue  .  the  dull  deep  green  of  and  whose  children  shall  breathe^  \ 


die  ocean,  presented  a  ready  landing  gretn  woods  grow,  and  dear 

nlace.      Wnen  we  were,  witlun    a  run?  ; Betum  as  thou  earnest,   nor 

lance's  length  of  the  shore,  there  ap-  touch  a  shore  hostile  to  thee  and  thime. 

peared,  coming  towards  us  from  a  If  thy  foot  displaces  but  one  blade  of 

deq>  p*^c  of  holly,  a  female  figure,  grass — thy  life  wiU   be   as  brief  ns 

attired  in  the  manner  of  the  fimner  the  endurance  of  thy  name,  which  ihdt 

matrons  of  Scotland, — with  a  small  giddy  boy  is  even  now  writing  on  the 

plaid,  or  mantle,  fastened  over  her  sand  within  sea-mark  t^-^the  next  tide 

gtej  lint-and-woUen  gown,    and   a  will  pass  over  thse— aaJ  hht  rr  out 

white  cap,  or  mutch,  surmounting,  for  ever  and  Jbr  ever  I     Thy  fatht^i 

radier  tluui  covering,  a  provision  of  even  now  watching  thy  coarse  from 

lyart  locks   which    came    over    her  his  castle  top,  shall  soon  cease  t^' be 

brow   and    nodi:^    like  •  remains    of  the  wgrder  of  his  house  s.deUinff;  and 
3 


Tmliiiwt^d  MetitBmt^ 


the  hoMO$n  of,  the  SMwa^,  MkaiLiigk 
for  ^tike  iomeni  and  vaHoM  name  of 
Forster" 

While   this  singidar  *  sjjeeoh  WM 
utteting',  I   gazed  on  die  person  of 
the   speaker— -from  whom    no  one; 
who  cmce    looked,  cotdd  well  .with- 
draw his  eyes.     She  aeemed   some 
aerenty  years  old^  bi^  unbowed  or 
unhr(A:en   by  age,— *aiid   had   that 
kind  bf    cooaunandhM^   look,    which 
commofD  spirits  dread.     Lord  Willi* 
am  listenea  to  her  words  with  a  look 
of  kindness  and  respect^-**  Margery 
FMTsythe/'  -he  said,  ''  thou  couldest 
hare    prophesied   more   fortonately 
and  wis4dy  hadst  thou  wished  it— 
but  tinni   art  a  fiuthfnl  friend  and 
senrant  to  xb^  Beatrke-^accept  this 
broad  piece  of  gold,  and  imi^gine  a 
mora  pleasant  tale,  when,  with  the 
eiremnff  tide,  I  'return  with  my  lore 
to  HeWeUyn."    llie  gold  fell  at  the 
iM.  woman's  feet,  but  it  lay  glitter* 
big,  and  untouched  among  the  ^rass, 
for  her  mind  and  eye  seemed  mtent 
on  matters  connected  with  the  glory 
of  bes  master's  house.    **  Friend  am 
I  to  Beatx^ce  Maxwell,  but  no  ser* 
yant,"  said  Margery,  in  a  haughty 
tone,  '^  though  it's  sweet  to  serve  a 
£Me  so  beautiful.*^Touch  not  this 
dioee,  I  say  again,  William  Forster 
—but  it's  vain  to  forbid — ^the  thing 
that  must  be  mus^— we  are  fore-or* 
dained  to  run  our  course — end  this 
is  the  last  course   of    the    gallant 
house  of  Forster/'    She  then  stept 
aalde^    qmoiing    Lord  William  no 
longer,  who>  impatient  at  her  oppo* 
sit£n»  was  preparing  to  leap  ashore. 
INbpinjr  her  staff  in  the  water  as  a 
fitter  dips  his  rod,  she  held  it  drip- 
ping towaids  the  Solwinr,  to.  which 
ahenow  addressed  herseu.'-^^'^ddv 
sad  fiahomUss  ua-^dumhering  now 
ta  tfie^  eteeet  •  mummer  Mm,  like  a  new 
Ui0tf  babe,  I  have  lived  b^ihaf  eidefor 
Jfttarsf  of  ein  thai  J  thaU  not  eum;  and 
«Mry   yeetr   haet   thou  \erafoed    and 
tftatned  foft  ihtf  morsti,  and*  made  thk 
maid*  ami  matrons  vail  in  green  Oal* 
lowoiy   and    Niihsdaie.      When,  skalt 
^^  be  satisfied,  thou  hwngTy  seaf-^ 
9*tn  now,  sunny  and  mveet  «r  tf&m 
^^f^eteett  d$it  thou  craifefitr  the  mouth* 
JU  ordained  to  thee  by  ancient  pro* 
?^9r>   and  the  fair  and  the  dimty 
moTfeluathand.' 

Her  eyes,  dhn  and  spiritksB  at 
^>  became  filled^  while  she  uttered 


this  wponttofka  M  ibe^^tei^  .«iib.^ 
wild  and  agitated  hf^t^^h^tttaHm 
seened  to  augment,  andr.  her  fast  to 
dilate  with' more  of  grief  than  joyi 
and  her  locks,  snowy  and  sm)leiBS 
with  age,  writhed  ch  her  forenc»d 
and  temples,  as  if  possest  with  a 
distmct  life  of  their  own.  Throwing 
her  staff  into  the  sea,  -she  then  went 
intflf  the  grore  of  boHy,  and  disap- 
peared. '^May  I  be  buri^  beyond 
the  phmmiet  sound,"  jaid^Sam  Selby 
of  Skiddawbeck,  «  if  .1  Ml  to  prore 
if  ^  that  dame's  tartan  kirtle  will  flat- 
tea  swan-«hot,*— I  never  listened  to 
such' unblessed  language/'  and  he 
preseuted  his  earbme  aJler  her— 
while  William  Maccowaa,  a  Gal* 
loway  sailor,  laid  ms  hand  on  the 
muzzle  and  said — '' I'll  tell  thee 
what,  Margery  Forsylhe^has  :mair 
foc^cast  in  the  concerns  o'  the  great 
deep  than  a  wise  mariner  ought  to 
despise.  Swan-shot,  mani*-«he  would 
shake  it  off  her  charmed  caUfimanco 
kirtle,  as  a  swan  shakes  snow  fipem 
its  wings.  I  see  je're  seanily  ae* 
quaint  with  the  uncannk  .praid(»  of 
our  Colyend.Carline.  But.  gaug  up 
to  the  Boran  point  and  down  to 
Bamhourie  bank,  and  if  the  i^ewi 
of  two  bonnie.  ships,  battled  imder 
fifteen  £»thom  of  quicksand  and 
numing  water,  winna  waken  and  tell 
ye  whoso  uncantiie  skill  sunk  them 
there ;  the  simplest  hind  will  whia* 
per  ye  that  Masgery  Forsythe  kens 
mair  about  it  than  a  ijO(l«ftarinff 
woihan  should.  So  yer  see>  Lord 
William  FomCer,  I  wocdd  eren  eodn- 
sel  ve  to  make  yere  presenoe  scares 
on  this  kiltie  coastr— luSt  wyse  yersel 
warily  ewre  the  salt  water  a^^in* 
And  true-lore's  no  like  a  new'^kifled 
kid  in  summei^-»it  will  keep,  ye  see ; 
it  will  kee^.  This  cross  Cununer 
win  grow  kuidly,  and  we  shall  come 
snooring  back  in  our  barge,  some 
bonnie  moonlight  summer  nighl^  and 
carry  away  my  young  lady  wkh  a 
sweepiiig  oar  and  a  wetted  saiL  For 
if  we  persist  when  Carline  resists^ 
we  shall  have  wet  sarks  and  droukit 
hair.  Sae  ye  lausrh^  and  listen  not  ? 
Awe^  aweel,  them  that  will,  te 
Coimei  will  to  Cooper  I — a  doomed 
mans  eaiily  drowned! — ^the  thing 
that  maun  be  mauA  bel-^and  sie 
thinsB  shall  be  if  we  sell  ale ! " 
•  These  predestinating  exclamations 
were  occasioned  by  a  long  train  i»f 
bridal  guesttburrying  fi^om  tbehsA 


iD  teothry  the-  hddtijii^taiy  mk^,  Am 
Mftfdiiig  all  adBKNoMon,  ifaped  g<«7* 
Ijr  mImmi*,  and  was  waloDiiied  witk 
tnujoptt  AmnMi  aodL  iIk  oonlbmii 
•Miiid  of  4ht  bwlaad  pipa*  Ha 
waa  fbttowed  by  aix  o#  ma  sataa 
narinarsy  - 1  atona  rtmaJnedi'^'Otag* 
awad  by  theTiaon  I  hadbehaldan 
tha  praoeding  iiiglit<-4j7  tiia  pro* 
pbttto  wards  gf  the  forccrtsa  af  Bid* 
dlckp^'^fuid  by  that  boding  foracaal  of 
diaaatar,  wUch  the  wiee  would  da' 
well  to  regard. 

On  all  ildat  people  were  lealed  on 
the  riifai^  groundt:  the  teee  to]^ 
the  hniiinnorfal  resting  places  of 
rarens  and  rooks,  were  fflled  with 
^Mmgmen,  anxions  to  see  the  pro- 
cession  to  the  chapd  of  Plrcaton^  and 
hearken  the  bridal  Joy;  and  eirsn 
the  rous^  and  dtozy  eiiff  of  Barn- 
faourie  Bum,  which  ^ove^4ooks  the 
Bolway  for  many  ndles>  had  the'poa* 
aassion  of  its  sununk  ^ttsputad  with 
its  natiTO  coraMrants  and  ea§^es,  by 
Bome  TantnroHS  sdieol4>oys,  who 
thus  showed  thait  lore  of  advantuve 
which  belomra  to  the  children  of  ti^ 
aea-^eoaat.  The  sun  was  in  neon 
when  we  landed  hi  Preston-bay,  and 
ka  edge  was  touohinff  the  mmj 
tops  of  the  western  mils  of  Ga]« 
loway,  whan  shant  above  shout, 
from  wood  and  eminence,-— the 
waThig  af  white  hands  from  field 
and  knoll,  and  the  sudden  awaken- 
inw  of-all  manner  of  clamorous  aoid 
Wintirful  melody^  announced  the 
ooodng  of  the  bridal  crowd.  The 
gates  of  Praston*IIaU  btnataoddenly 
•pen;  out  upon  the  levdi  lawn 
gushed  an  huindation  of  youths 
and  maidens  clad  in  tiieir  richest 
dresses,  and  the  living  stream  flowed 
down  to  tim  Solway  side.  As  they 
uproadied,  a  Aallop,  oo«rered  from 
the  mast*head  to  toe  water  with 
atreamers,  and  pennons,  and  gar- 
lands, came  suddenly  from  a  small 
anchorage  scooped  out  of  the  bosom 
^  the  garden,  making  the  coming 
tide  gieam  to  a  distance,  with  the 
ffold  and  aihrer  lavished  in  its 
decoration.  But  my  admiration  of 
this  beautifrd  ahallop  waa  soon  in- 
terrupted hf  the  appearance  of  a 
lady,  who,  standing  on  tiM  ground 
by  the  prow  of  the  bride's  barge, 
looked  eameatly  seaward,  and  trem- 
bled so  much,  that  the  white  satin 
dress  which  covered  her  froip 
«a  heel^-ttudded^  and  sotrn. 


with  the  moat  i 
mid  metals*«»ahook  as  if  iomihed  -hf 
an  Mnymtis  whuL  Harlmig^Beai 
of  raven  black  hair-^and  rainh^ 
the  boast  of  maideniiood  of  snj 
mu^  dwfs,  deaeanded  till  aim  omM 
pit  upon  tham-^partoc^L  af  her  iigi^ 
tation.  Her  eyesv  alone,  Jarpfe  mid 
bright,  and  fringed  with  long  laahaa 
of  A  black  sdfl  deeper  than  ttmi 
nf  her  hair,  were  cahn  and  cmi» 
templative,  and  aocmsd  witii  her 
mind  meditating  on  aome  perila— 
Ihiuff.  While  she  stood  ikam,  m 
auudn  came  to  her  side,  and 
ing  A  long  white  veil  —  a 
from tiie bndegroom  ■over her hend^ 
shrowded  her  to  the  fret;  hwt  ths 
ele^mne  of  her  form,  and  the  dnsf 
dark  ghmee  nf  her  eapressite  a^w 
Iriumi^ied  over  the  eoativ  gifr;-ft 
thougn  the  frhige  mas.  nf  diswismds, 
and  tiie  dMaalnaus  taleaf  the  Taarth 
who  perished  awinmiing  arar  the 
fiohray  to  his  lave,  was  wroMgi|e>  ar 
rather  damadbed,  in  the  au^fe.  I 
nottid  have  gaaed  frtnn  that  hoMr  til 
this  on  this  beautifril  vismn;  bwt» 
while  I  looked^  there  came  slowly 
from  the  wood  a  figure  ef  a  wonun^ 
bent  with  age  or  distaem  to  t^ 
ground,  and  enthrdy  covered  in-  a 
black  mantle:  she  approached  the 
bride  unperceivedy  and  lay  down  at 
her  feetr— as  a  fooi-atool  mi  whSeh 
she  must  tread  before  she  oould  en^ 
ter  the  shallop.  This  was  unheeded 
nf  manyy  or  of  all ;  for  the'  blesringa 
showered  by  all  ranks  on  the  de* 
partmg  p«ir/**4he  bustle  of  tha  sa^ 
riners  preparing  to  aail  with  the  tidi^ 
which  now  filled  Preaton^b^,-.-the 
aounding  of  bugle  and  pipe, — and 
the  unrendtting  riv ally  in  asng  and 
baUad,  between  the  msrmsram the 
barges  of  the  bridc^groem  and  bridiw 
auecessivcly  filled  every  ■atad'—eavc 
mine,  overclouded  then,  and  m  it 
has  ever  since   been,   befoce  a«m 

B  calami^.  Ballad  and  aanc 
over  my  memory  withew 
a  verse  bdiind;  one  asa^ 
alone,"  simg  br  a  mariner  of  Allan* 
bay,  and  wnich  has  long  been  popu* 
lar  on  the  coast,  interested  me  much* 
«»-Hnore,  I  oonfrm,  finom  the  4»A 
and  mysterious  manner  in  which  it 
figured  or  shadowed  forth  our  cataa* 
tr^die,  than  torn  its  pDetaeal  meri^' 
the  last  verse  alone  ■■pmrrhlnt^  ta 
the  true  tone  of  t^  lj£« 


TBTpon  th^  b(mirie'mbimta3n''<ldej»  upon  the  ie^ 

Tile  wind  cothes  breadjing*  ftpcsfily  ibrtil— :^ho !  pluck  up  from  the  sand 
Our  aikhor^  and  ro  shodting-aft'a  tring'd  shaft  from  the  hmdl  ' 
The  sheep  bve  Skiddaw's  lonesome'  tX)p — the  shepherd  loves  his  htt-^ 
The'throsde  loves  t!he  budding  bush — sweet  woman  Ibves  her  wiU---     ' 
The  lark  lores  heaven  for  visiSiig,  but  grfeert  earth  for  her  home ; 
And  I  love  the  good  ship;  singing  through  the  b^ows  in  their  f6am.     [ 

,«.'.■  ". 

lf!jMiy  fi  groy«-haicU  Peasant  ^aic^,  leap  on  tlie  grassy  land^  .   i 

Am  o^eptr  thai^  nva  wion^  siiik  thinct  anchor  in  the  sand  ^ 
/    And  meek  an4  humfade  make  ^  heart  for  ei«  von  bright'mng  mi^nt 
Ififts  lier  wmd'r^  lamp  a^ove  the  wave  amid  i^ht's  lonelv  noon, 
:  Theire  shiill  bci  sbriekingft  heard^.at  .sear-^upef  tifigs  heard,  a^ore — .    , 
My  8004  ffo  pluck  thy  maiunsait  aown,  and  tempt,  t)ie  heaven.no  more, 
jCone  forth  an(a  we^^coofie  iostk  and  pray,  gi^j  dame  and  hoary  «ii^aiii-«» 
All  ye  who  h«vf  got  aonf  ^njfht  upon  the. faithless  nu^ 
•    »        ■'  8.-        ^     • 

An^  wherelbre,  eld-  «iwi>  tbeuld  I  turn?  dost  hear  tile  merry  plpe^ 
'Tl»  harvMV  bugle  wifldbr  among  Scotland's  ^rti-fldds  ripe^ 
And  see  hir  «u1^^ed'llndilensdatlte;  whose'  willing  arms  eiway        t 
Are  open  for  the  merry  lads  of  bomde  AUanbay?        »  t 

Fun  sore  the  old  man  sigh'd— and  said,  go  bid  the  moimtain  wind 
Breathe  softer^  and  the  deep  iraVes  hear,  the  prayers  of  .fit^l  mankind. 
And  mU-  the  whiiiwind  hi  his  might — his  hoary  head'he  shook, 
Oazed  on  the  youth,  and  on  the  sea,  and  sadder  wax'd  hiq  look. 

■      '  4.  *       ■ 

Lo !  look !  here  cpniei  our  loyely  bride — breathes  there  a  wind  so  rude 
As  chafe  the  oillows  when  she  go^  In. beauty  o'^r  the  flood; 
The  raven  fleece  th^^  dances  pn  her  i;ound  and  swan-white  neck ; 
The  wlute  foot  that  wakes  music  on  the  smooth  uid  shav.en  deck; 
The  white  Iiand  that  goes  waving  tlius,  as  if  it  told  the  brine— > 
Be  gentle  in  your  ministry,  o'er  ^u  I  rule  and  reign ; 
The  €^e  that  loeiks  so  lovely^  yet  so  lofty  in  its  sway—      ' 
Old  man,  the  sea  adores  them-«-8o  adieu  sweet  Allaabay. 

During  the  contbuance   of   thia  the  oar."     The  English  'mariners  re^ 

eonff,  an  old  gentlenian  of  the  house  plied,  as  is  their  wont — with  a  shout,' 

of  Mazwdl,  advancing  through  the  threw  aside  their  iaf|[ets  and  'caps, 

press  to  the  barges,  said  alouf— '^  A  and  prepared  gladly  fofv  the  coming 

chaHenge,  ye  gallants,  a  chayenge!  contest;  nor  were  the  mariners  of 

—let  the  bridegroom  take  his  merry  Siddick  'and  Colvend   slow  in  pre- 
mariners  of  England — let  the  bride"  paring:  thej  made  themselves  ready 

take  her  mariners  ^  ^  G^iUeway-^  with  that  rilent  and  '  sedate    ala« 

push  the  l)8rgeB  fitmi  Preston-My,  crity  peculiar  to  tliat  singular  peo*- 

ar the  siffnal-pipe  sounds;  and  » ton  pie.-  <^  May  I  never  see  Skiddaw 

of  Hood-red  wine  to  A  cup-ftd)  of^  a|faln,''  said  Waller  Selby  of  Der- 

cold  water,  that  "we  reach  Allaiibay  unmt,  ^*  nor  taste  Nancy  Grogson's 

first."    As  the  old  man  ffailshed  Ms  grog,  or  her  pretty  daughter's  lips, 

challenge,  bundreds   of   hats,    and  if  the  freshwater  lads  of  Bamhourie 

bohnets  too,  were  thrown  into  the  idr,  surpass  die  saltwat^.  lads  of  AHan- 

end  the  bridegroonv  with^^a  smile,  b^." — "  And  for  my   pait,"  5.aid 

took  his  offered  hand  and  said, —  Charies  Carson,   *' in  answer  to  my 

^*Wmtf  flir  Marmnduke  Maxwell,  comrade's  vow,   may  I   be  tume€ 

wHt  thou  brave  lis  loo?  —  A  ton  of  into    a    sheldrake,  and   doomed    tft 

the  richest  wine  to  a  drink  of  the  swhn  to  doomsday  in  the  lang  blairk 

saltest  brtne^lq  the  centre  of  Sdway,  lake  of  Lou^hmaben,  if  the  powk* 

that  the  meVr^  iads  of  AWanb^  exi.  puds  ff  ftdddaw  surpass  the  cannife 

ceed  thee  at  least  by  ten  strokes  of  lads  of  ^reen  -Galloway."    And  both 
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partlei^  matdied  in  numbeny  hi 
itrengtbf'«-of  cMjual  yean,  and  of  shnf- 
lar  abHhy,  stood  with  looks  askance 
on  each  other,  ready  to  start  and  wil- 
hng  to  whi  the  bridal  boast,  and  the 
bride  or  bridegroom's  favour.  '*  And 
now  my  sweet  bride,*  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam^ ''^  shall  I  help  tiiee  into  thy 
barge?— Loth  ain  I  that  thy  kins- 
man's vaunt  causes  a  brief  separa^ 
tiori :— now  giiide  thy  barge  wiisely 
and  warily,''  said  he  to  her  helmsman, 
•*  I  would  nefer  pay  the  wine  for  thy 
mistress  ten  thourand  fold  Yh&n  one 
lock  of  her  raven  hair  should  be  put 
in  jeopardy.— If  thou  brinrest  her 
baimless  Into  AHanb^  I  shall  give 
an  hundred  pieces  of  ffold  to  thee 
and  thy  mates. — ShouMest  thou  pe- 
rfl  her  in  thy  folly,  come  before  my 
foce  no  more."  "  Peril  Beatrice  Max- 
weU,  Lbrd  IVlffiatil,"  said  the  Sfcotish 
liehnsmai)>  with'  a  look  of  proud 
acorn, ''  Mr  fkthers  have  fought  to 
the  saddle'mpB  In  English  blood  for 


CMawh, 

the  van  of  the  hoitte  of  Mazwdl- 
and  I  would  nthiersee  all  who  owte 
the  simame  o'  Forster  sinking  in  the 
Sblway  without  one  to  help  than, 
than  be  the  cause  of  the  fair  miiden 
of  Preston  soiling  i^j^r  or  snood.— 
I  see  ye  dinna  ken  ought  of  the  Ho- 
watsons  of  Glenhowan.*^  "  rknow 
nought  of  the  Howatsohs  of  Gkn- 
howan,"  said  the  brid^oom,  *'but 
what  I  am  proud  and  pleased  witb-^ 
therefore  piy  the  oar  and  manage 
l5ie  sail, 'for  1  have  men  with  me 
who'  wUl*  put  you  to  your  might  ia 
both."'  To  titils  concma^g  speedi 
tfte  maritime  representative  m  tte 
andentHowatsons  of  €Renhowan  re- 
turned no  answer,  but  busying  him- 
self in  his  vocation,  channCed,  as  was 
his  Wont  on  goSns^  upon  any  important 
mission,  some  fra^ents  of  an  old 
bldlad--made  by  one  of  the  minstrds 
of  the  house  of  MaxweU>  when  its 
glory  was  at  the  foUetl. 


**  Give  the  sail  to  the  south- wind,  thou  mariner  bold^ 

Keep  the  vessel  all  stately  and  steady. 
And  sever  the  green  grassy  sward  with  her  prow. 

Where  yon  lances  gleam  level  and  ready .'-^ — 
^'  An  ondnous  star  sits  above  the  bright  moon. 

And  the  vessel  goes  foster  and  foster ; 
And  tee  the  changed  planet  so  lovety  evoi  now 

Glows  like  blood,  and  betokens  disaster." 


'^  The  moon>  thou  coward  churl— lo !  see  the  awift  shafts 

All  as  fleet  as  the  winter  snow  flying>  : 
And  hearken  the  war  steed — he  neighs  in  his  strength. 

And  tramples  the  dead  and  the  dying/' 
And  the  bark  smote  the  ground  and  ashore  they  all  leapt 
^  With  war-shout,  and  pipe-note,  and  clangor 
Of  two  lianded  claymore  and  hauberk — and  soon 

Their  foes  they  consumed  m  their  anger. 


All  on  yon  foir  shore  where  the  cowslips  bloom  thick. 

And  die  sea^waves  so  bria^itly  are  leaping. 
The  sun  saw  in  gladness — ue  moon  saw  in  death 

Three  hundred  proud  Foresters  sleeping : 
'  And  long  shall  the  Cumberland  damosels  weep 

Where  the  sweet  EUenwatenis  flowan. 
The  hour  the  gay  lads  of  HelvcUyn  were  slain 

By  Lord  Mazw^  and  gallant  Glenhowan. 


Ere  tiia  song  had  ceased  the  bride 
IMTOoeeded  to  enter  the  barge,  when 
she  perceived  at  her  foot  a  figure 
in  a  black  mantle,  and  scarce  re- 
Indned  from  shrieking.  **  Marsery, 
what  wouldest  thou  with  me,  Mar- 
gery," she  said,  visibly  affected—"  the 


cottage  thou  livest  in  I  haregftv^ 
thee^— '^  Worids,  wealth,  aad  Of^ 
ture  comfovts  are  no  cares  of  mht^ 
said  the  old  domestic  of  the  bsuM  v 
Maxwell.  ^  Ilaid mt  down bew,tij 
ere  Beatrice  MazweU  departs  wig 
one  of  a  doomed  house  she  ahouW 


iwii.l- 
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wind  fbao  wed  alfa.p— I  tacked  JWUh,^ 
wardy  and  to  the  sputh  vfi«ced  tbe« 
whirlwind^  encreasing  in  violenGe^  aa 
it  came^ — The  la$t  aight  I  •.beheld 
was  the  sea  at  our  stern^  whirling: 
tovnd  in  fearful  undulatiana»  The 
wind  at  once  seising  our.aailsy  Xv^m^ 
ed  us  thrioe  about^and  down.waoftr 
the  barge^  headforemost  in  the  centre 
oi  Sol  way..  I  was.  stunnad — and  £ek 
the  cold  brine,  bubblirig  in  my  eara 
as  emei^g  Irom  the  ;Sood  I  tried 
to  swim-Hbarge,  bridegNxm,  and 
];nariners  were  all  gQne.>  Xi^'brida'a . 
barge  came  in  a  moment  to  my  sid^ 
and  saved  me,  and  standim^  Kir  tfnt 
coast  of  Cumberland,  spread  tha  tala 
of  sorrow  along  tl^  shore^  whai» 
crowds  had  assembled  to  welcoma 
US.  The  old  Lord  of  Helv^lyn  r^ 
mained  on  the  castle  top^  aver-  W 
had  witnessed  the  loss  of  his  son;  and 
when  his  favourite  servant  ventured 
to  apnroadij  he  was  found  seated  in 


step  or&s  toy  gray  hairs.— -Have  I 
not ,  said — have  I .  not  pr^ea  ?  "— 
'^  Margery,  Margery,"  said  the  bride; 
be  ailefiit  and  be  wise/'— ^^  Are  we 
to  stand  here  and  listen  to  ^e  idle 
words  of  a  crazed  menial,"  said  one 
of  the  house  of  Maxwell-*-^^  aboard, 
ye  gtdlaiiAs,  aboard,"  and  placing 
the  bride  on  deck,  the  barges,  urgea 
by  oar  and  sail,  darted  out  of  the 
bay  of  Preston,  while  the  shout  and 
song  of  clamouring  multitudes  foU 
lowed  us  far  into  the  ocean. 

The  wind  of  the  summer  twiHght, 
gentle  and  dewy,  went  curling  the 
surface  of  the  water;  before  utthe 
ffreen  mountains  of  Cumberland  rose; 
behind  us  .we  beheld  the  huge  outr 
nne  of  the  Scotish  hills,  while,  a 
fhH  stone-cast  asunder  the  barges 
pursued  their  way,  and  the  crews 
aHent  and  anxious  had  each  their 
hopes  of  conquering  in  the  contest 

As  we  went  scudding  away  I  looked  „      . 

toward  the  hall  of  Helvellyn,   and^  his  cJiair,   his  hands  clasped  more 


there  I  beheld  on  its  summit  the  old 
lord,  with  his  gray  hair— his  hands 
dasped,  and  his  eyes  tamed  Intent 
an  the  barge  which  contained  his  tan. 
I  thought  on  the  prophecy,  and  on 
the  vision  of  the  preeediag  evening, 
and  looked  towards  the  hills  of  Soot- 
land,  now  fast  diminishing  in  the 
distance.  At  first  I  thought  I  saw 
the  waters  agitated  in  the  track  we 
had  pursued,  and  continuing  to  gaze, 
I  observed' the  s*a  farrowed  into  a 
tremenduous  hollow^  following  the  ^ 
iiiuous  courae  of  the  barge.  I  now 
knew  this  to  be  a  whiriwind,  and 
dreading  (bat  it  wotdd  fasten  on  our 
iiib,  I  tadted  nor&wnrd*-4he  whirls 


in  resignation  than  agonj,  his  £ace 
turned  to  the  Solway^  and  his  eyea 
gazing  with  the  deepest  intensi^—r 
and  stiff  and  dead.  The  momldg 
tide  threw  the  body,  of  Lord  William 
and  those  of  his  six  mluiners  adiore : 
and  when  I  walked  down  at  day 
dawn  to  the-  beaeh,  I  found  them 
stretched  in  arrow  no  the  vanr  ^t 
where  the  vision  had  revealed  their 
&te  to  me  so  darkly^and  so  surelv. 
9uch  a  tale^  as  this  will  t>e  often  told 
yoiir  am^ng  the  sea-coast  cottages  (^ 
Cumberland— Young  man,  be  wke, 
and  weigh  weU  the  iMysterious  ways 
of  Providence. , 
LammfHea,  (h(mbeHa»d* 


A  CHAPTER  ON  EABS. 


I  HAVB  na  ear.— 

llistake  me  not,  reader, — norima- 
^e  that  I  am  bv  nature  destitute  of 
wse  exterior  twin  appendages,  hang*- 
™g  ornaments,  and  (architecturafiy 
■Peaking)  iiandsome  volutes  to  thie 
rS^  'Capita].  BeMer  my  mother 
"^«^er  biirtie  me*^«*l  am,  I  thmk, 
^^^  delicately  than  coplcNialy  pro* 
^<«HththoseeoDd«ili ;  and  I  fed 
^^ttpositioii  to  MfJfTthe  mnkibr 


his  plenty,  or  the  mole  for  her  exaet-* 
ness,  in  those  inaenious  labyrinthina 
inlets^*«tho6e  incuqiensable  side-in« 
telligencers. 

Neither  have  I  incurred,  or  done 
any  thing  to  inciu-,  with  Defoe,  Aat 
hideous  disfigurtmant,  which. ^n« 
•trained  him  to  dnuwupon  aasuranea 
t*(to  feel  oaite  unabadied^*  apd  ai 
ease  upon  that  article-  I  waanavec^ 
1  thank  my  stars,  m  the  piUerjr; 


*  Eadess  on  biffh  stood,  anabaih*d,  Defoe.— I>»iiriai. 
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5{«4 

K  X  read  tkem  aright^  it  it  witliin  th« 
compasa  of  my  ^stbiy>  that  I  ever 
dKNudbe. 

.  WhanthareibralsajtbatlhaTeno 
#ar,  jou  will  undentand  me  to  mean— 
Jbtmasic^ — ^To  aay  that  this  heart  ne< 
*  Ter  melted  at  tlie  concourse  of  sweet 
iounds,  would  be  a  fbul  self-libel.— 
^  Waten  jiorttd  from  the  sea,"  never 
£dls  to  move  it  straiiffely.  So  does 
^  In  ir^iuHff"  But  Uey  were  used 
to  b4  sua;  at  her  harpsichord  (the 
ald-fasfakmed  instrument  in  vogue  in 
tiuDse  days)  by  a  gentlewoman — ^the 
gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited  the 
appellation  -^  the  sweetest  —  why 
•bould  I  hesitate  to  name  Mrs.  S 
aoee  the  bloommg  Fanny  Weatheral 
of  the  Temple — who  had  nower  to 
thrill  the  soul  of  £lia,  smail  imp  as 
he  was,  even  in  his  long  coats;  and 
to  make  him  glow,  trembk,  and 
blush  with  a  passion,  that  not  faintly 
indicated  the  day-spring  of  that  ab- 
sorbing sentiment,  which  was  after- 
wards destined  to  overwhelm  and 
subdue  his  nature  quite>  for  Alice 
W n. 

I  even  think  that  sentimental^ 
I  son  disposed  to  harmony.  But  or-^ 
famhallff  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  I 
have  been  practishig  ^'  God  sa/ve  the 
King"  all  my  life;  whistling  and 
humming  of  it  over  to  myself  m  so- 
litary comers ;  and  am  not  yet  ar- 
rived, they  tdil  me,  within  many 
quavers  of  it  Yet  hath  the  loyalty 
«  £lia  never  been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion,  that 
I. have  an  undeveloped  faculty  of 
music  within  me.  For,  thrumming, 
in  my  wild  way,  on  my  friend  A.  s 
piano,  the  other  moniin^,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  an  adjoimng  parlour, 
—on  his  return  he  was  plea^  to  say, 
^'  he  thought  it  could  not  be  the  maid  I " 
On  his  ^-st  surprize  at  heanog  the 
keys  touched  in  somewhat  an  airy 
and  anarter&l  way,  not  dreaming 
of  ne,  his  suspicions  had  lighted  on 
JTma^. ,  But  a  grace,  snatched  from 
a  superior  refinement,  soon  convinced 
him  that  some  being, — technically 
peihaps  deficient,  but  higher  inform- 
•ed  from,  a  priudple  common  to  all  the 
fine.arts,--4iad  swayai  the  k^s  to 
a  mood  which  Jenny,  with  all  her 
.(less-oultivated)  enthusiasm,  could 
,ncver  have  elidted  from  them.  I  men- 
tion this  as  a  proof  of  my  friend's 
penetration,  and  not  with  any  view  of 
disparaging  Jenny. 


QMarcb., 


8ciei»tifically  I  coujd  never  b^ 
made  to  understand  (yet  have  I  taken 
some  pains)  what  a  noto  in  music 
is ;  or  how  one  note  should  difier 
fix)m  a9other.  Much  less  in  voices 
can  I  distinguish  a  soprano  ^t>ni  «. 
tenOr.  Onlysomedmes  the  diorouf;la 
bass  I  contrive  to  guess  at,  from  its 
being  superenunenUy  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable. I  tremble,  however^  for 
my  misapj^adbn  of  the  simplest 
terms  or  that  which  I  discfsSis* 
While  I  profess  my  ignorance^  I 
scarce  know  what  to  soy  I  am  igno- 
rant oL  I  hate,  perhaps,  by  misno- 
mers. Sostenuto  and  adagio  stand  is 
the  like  relation  of  obscurity  to  me  ; 
and  Sol,  Fa,  Mi,  Re,  is  as  coi\}aring 
as  Baralipton, 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alone— -in  an 
age  like  this,— (constituted  to  tbe 
quick  and  critical  perception  of  all 
harmonious  combinations,  I  verily 
believe,  beyond  all  preceding  ag^a, 
since  Jubal  stumbled  upon  the 
ffamut) — to  remain,  as  it  were,  sing- 
ly unimpressible  to  the  magic  influ- 
ences ot  an  art,  which  is  said  to  have 
such  an  especial  stroke  at  soothiilg, 
elevating,  and  refining  the  passions. 
—Yet  rather  than  break  the  candBd 
current  of  my  confessions,  I  must 
avow  to  you,  that  I  ^  have  received 
a  great  deal  more  pain  than  pleasure 
from  this  so  cried-up  iaculty. 

I  am  constitutionallv  susceptible 
of  noises.  A  carpenter  s  hammer,  in 
a  warm  summer  noon,  will  fret  roe 
h)to  more  than  midsummer  madness. 
But  those  unconnected,  unset  sounds 
are  noliiing  ^  the  measured  maKoe 
of  music.  The  ear  is  passive  to  those 
single  strokes;  willingly  enduring 
stripes,  while  it  hath  no  task  to  con. 
To  miisic  it  cannot  be  passive.  It 
will  strive — ^mine  at  least  will— 'spite 
of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  maze ; 
like  an  unskilled  eye  pdnfully  poring 
upon  hieroglyphics.  I  have  sat 
through  an  Italian  Opera,  till,  for 
sheer  pain,  and  inexplicable  anguish^ 
I  have  rushed  out  mto  the  noisiest 
places  of  the  crowded  streets,  to  so- 
lace  myself  with  soutids,  which  I  was 
not  obliged  to  follow,  and  sret  rid  of 
the  distracting  torment  or  endks^ 
fruitless,  barren  attention !  I  take  re* 
fuge  in  the  unpretending  assemblage 
of  honest  commsn-life  sounds ;— and 
the  purgatory  of  the  Enraged  Musi- 
cian becomes  my  paradise. 

I  have  sat  at  an  Oratorio  (that 
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profenattoa  of  Um  puipoaet  of  th# 
cheerful  playhouse)  wmtching  the 
faces  of  the  auditory  in  the  pit  {what 
a  contrast  to  Hogarth'g  Lau^hitig 
Audience  I } .  immoveable^  or  afiecdni^ 
some  faint  emotion,— tiU  (as  some 
haVe  said^  that  om*  occupations  in 
the  next  world  will  be  but  a  diadour 
of  what  delighted  us  in  this)  I  have 
imagined  myself  in  some  cold  Theatre 
in  flades^  where  some  of  the  Jonm 
of  thie  earthly  one  shoidd  be  kept  up, 
with  none  of  the  aijoyment ;  at  hie 
that— 

Pluty  in  8  {Nolour, 


All  sflent,  and  all  dam^kd  ! 

Above  aU^  those  insjufierable  con- 
certos, and  pieces  of  music,  as  they 
are  called,  do  plague  and  embitter  n^ 
^prehensionw— ^onif  are  something; 
but  to  be  exposed  to  an  endless  bat- 
texT  of  mere  sounds;  to  be  long  a 
dying,  to  lie  stretched  upon  a  raclc 
of  roses  ;  to  keep  up  languor  by  un- 
intennitted  effort ;  to  pile  honey  upon 
sugar,  and  sugar  upon  honey,  to  an 
mterminable  tedious  sweetness;    to 
fill    u^    sound    with    feeling,   and 
strain  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  it; 
to  gaze  on   empty  frames,  and  be 
forced  to  make  the  pictures  for  yomr« 
self;  to  read  a  book,  aU  stops;  and 
be  obliged  to  supply  the  verbal  mat- 
ter; to  invent  extempore  tragedies 
to  answer  to  the  vague  gestures  of 
an   inexplicable   rambling   mime  — 
these  are  faint  shadows  of  what  I 
We  undergone  from  a  series  of  the 
ablest-executed  pieces  of  this  empty 
instrumental  music, 

.  I  deny  not,  that  in  the  opening  of 
a  concert,  I  have  experienced  some- 
thing vastly  lulling  and  agreeable  i-^ 
afterwards  foUoweththe  languor,  and 
the   oppression.     Like  that   disap* 
pomting  book  in  Patmos;*  cnr,  like 
the  coming  on  of  melancholy,  de- 
Jcribed  by  Burton,  doth  music  make 
bet  first  insinuating  approaches: — 
^  Most  pleasant  it  is  to  such  as  are 
fnelancholy  given,    to    waOc '  alone  in 
fww«  solitiiiry  girove^  betwixt  wood  knd 
^^oier,  by  some  brook  side,  and  to  m^ 
^tate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleo" 
^9i  sibjeet,   which    shall  affect  him 


M^ 


mbsi,  mnabiHs  inkanii^  arfgi'  nsbntis 
gratissimus  error.  A  most  ffwoa^ 
parable  deHght  to  buHd  castles  in  the 
air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acHng^ 
an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
shifpose,  (MCI  itrotigly  nwagtHe,  tkey 
act,  or  that  they  iee  doke.^^^  ddight* 
some  these  toys  at  Jttst,  ^i»y  ^outd 
mend  whoie  &^  and  nights  ^kotM 
sleep,  even  whott  years  in  such'toti^ 
'temptations,  ahd  fcMtagtical  meOtdi^ 
tions,  wkkh  are  tite  so  mufhf  drtttmr, 
and  will  hanBy  be  drawn  from  them  ■* 
fotnatwg  and  unwifun^g  'tnemi^ewes  •  as 
so  maky  blocks,  andirtmpleaifing  tkHr 
humours,  JMtH  at'  the  tart  the  'tfcvM 
lURKi  uroir  a  strvnair,  and  tMf 
being  now  hoMtated  lb  sticA  medttt- 
tions  and  solitary  placet,  cok  emtuN 
no  cbmpany,  can  tMok  of  hothing^M 
harsh  and  di^asieftd  swfjeete,  Feai% 
sorrow,  saspicion,  subrustiims  padM^, 
discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  sf 
l^,  surprise  them  on  a  sudden,  and 
they  can  thmk  of  nothing  elwe^  HWH^ 
nuaBy  suspecting,  -no  sooner  are-  their 
eyes  open,  but  this  tn^ftmal  plague  xf 
mdaneholy  eetstetk  on  them,  and  term*' 
fies  their  souls,  representing  some  dtB^ 
mal  olffect  to  their  minds;  which  now\ 
bv  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasidns 
tney  can  avoid,  tkey  cannot  be  rid  of  it, 
they  cannot  resist  J' t 

Something  like  this  ^'  scrKK-TomK- 
iNc,"  I  have  experienced  at  the 
evening'  parties,  at  the  house  of  my 
good  Catholic  friend,  Nov^-^t — ;  who^ 
Sy  the  aid  of  a  capital  organ,  himself 
the  most  finished  of  players,  converts 
his  drawing-room  into  a  chiqiel,  his 
week  days  into  Sundays,  and  these 
latter  into  minor  heavens.  { 

When  my  firiend  commoices  upon 
one  of  those  solemn  anthems.  Which 
peradventure  struck  upon  my  heed^ 
less  ear,  rambling  in  the  side  airies 
of  die  dim  abbey,  seme  five  and 
thirty  years  since,  waking  a  new 
sense,  and  putting  a  soul  <^  oM  reli- 
gion into  my  young  apprehensiet^— 
(whether  it  be  that,  m  wfakh  the 
psahnist,  weary  of  the  persecutions  . 
of  bad  men,  wisheth  to  himself  dove's 
wings— or  that  other,  whkih,  with  a 
like  measure  of  sobriety  and  psltbos, 
inquireth  by  what  means  the  yoimg 
mtSn  shall  best  cleanse  his  mkid)-- 


*  Ee?.  dii^  X.  ver.  10.  f  AnaMniy  of  radandioly. 

^  I  have  been  there,  and  still  woul<l  go ; 
*Ti8  like  a  little  heaven  below.    Vr*  IVatk* 


M^^kapimmEimtk 
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abolr  cilm  parradeth  me.^— I  am  §n 
Ike  tune 

rapt  aboYc  CMlhy 
And  possess  joys  not  promised  at  my  birth. 

But  when  this  master  of  the  speU> 
not  eontent  to  hare  laid  a  soul  pros- 
tiate,  goM  00,  in  his  power,  to  inflict 
more  miss  than  lies  ki  her  capacity  to 
receive^-^impatient  to  oreroome  her 
f' earthly"  with  his  ^*  heavenly," — 
still  pouring  in,  for  protracted  hours, 
fresh  waves  and  fresh  from  the  sea  of 
sound,  or  from  thatinexhausted  Otr^ 
man  ocean,  abdre  which,  in  trium* 
phaot  progress,  do^ihitWseated,-  ride 
those  Arions  Haydn  and  Jfo%ar#,  with 
thefr  attendant  trttbns,  Bmch,  Bee* 
ikove%  and  a  countless  tribe,  whom 
to  attempt  to  reckon  up  would  but 
]diuHge  me  again  in  the  deeps,-^I 
sta^r   under  the  weight  of  bar** 
mony,  reeling  to  and  fro  at  my  wit's 
end;— clouds,    as  of  frankinoense, 
<^ressme — priests,  altars,  censers, 
dassle  before  me->— the  genius  of  his 
religion  hath  me  in  her  toils — a  sha- 
dowy triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of 
my  moid,  late  so  naked,  so  ingenu« 
ous — he  is  Pope,f-and  W  him  sits, 
like  as  ip  the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a 
she-Po'jpe    too,— *-tri->coroneted    like 
himself! — I  am  converted,  and  yet  a 
Protestant; — at  once  malleut  heretic 
<orum,  and  myself  grand  heresiarch : 
or  three  heranes  centre  in  my  per* 
son } — ^I  am  Marcion,  Ebion,  and  Ca- 
rinthus-^Qog  and  Magog'T— what  not  ? 
— dll  the  ccmiing  in  of  the  friendly 
supper-tray  dissipates  the  figment, 
and  a  drai^lht  of  true  Lutheran  beer 
(in  which  chiefly  my  friend  shows 
himself  no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles 
me  to  the  rationalities  of  a  purer 
faith ;  and  restores  to  me  the  genuine 
unterrifying  kspects  of  my  pleasant- 
oountenanced  host  and  hostess 

P.  8.  A  writer^  whose  real  name, 
it  seems,  is  Boidaro,  but«\^ho  has 
been  entertaininff  the  town  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  wiUi  some  very 
pleasant  lucubrations,  under  the  as- 
lumed^ignatureof  I/«i|^J9iffi^;*  in 
his  Indicator,  of  the  3l6t  January 
last,  has  tho^ht  fit  to  insinuate,  that 
I  Elia  do  not  write  the  little  sketdies 


CMn* 


which  bear  my  signature.  In  this  Ma- 
paksS^ ;  but  that  the  true  author  of 

them  is  a  Mr.  L b.     Observe  the 

<»i1t!cal  peridd*  at  which  he  has  chosen 
to  impute  the  calumny  !— on  the  very 
ey«  of  the  publicatioB  of  our  lart 
niunbei^— affording  no  scope  for  ex- 
planation for  a  frill  month^-during 
which  thne,  I  must  needs  lie  writhing 
and  tossing,  under  the  cruel  imputa- 
tion of  non-entity. — Good  heavens! 
that  a  plain  man  must  not  be  allowed 

They  call  this  an  age  of  persoa* 
aKty :  but  surely  this  spirit  of  anti- 
personality  (if  1  may  so  express  it) 
18  something  worse. 

Take  away  my  moral  reputation— 
I  may  Hve  to  discredit  that  cahmny. 

Injure  my  literary  fome, — ^I  nay 
write  that  up  agahi— 

But  when  a  gentleman  is  robbed  d 
his  identS^,  where  is  he  ? 

Other  murderers  stab  but  at  oar 
existence,  a  frail  and  |>erish]ng  tr^ 
at  the  best.  But  here  is  an  aasasrin, 
who  aims  at  our  very  essence;  who 
not  only  forbids  us  <o  ^  any  longer, 
but  to  have  been  at  all.  Let  our  aa- 
eestors  look  to  it — 

Is  the  parish  register  nothing  ?  Is 
the  house  in  Princes-street,  C^fca- 
dish-square,  where  we  saw  the  light 
six  and  forty  years  ago,  nothing? 
Were  our  progenitors  from  statdy 
Crenoa,  where  we  flourished  four  cen- 
turies back,  before  the  barbarons 
name  of  Boldero  t  was  known  to  « 
European  mouth,  nothing?  WasAe 
goodly  scion  of  our  name,  trans- 
planteil  into  England,  in  the  reign  of 
the  seventh  Henry,  nothing?  Are  the 
archives  of  the  steel  yard,  in  suc- 
ceeding reims  (if  haply  they  snnrire 
the  fury  of  our  envious  enemies) 
showing  that  we  flourished  in  pra»^ 
repute,  as  merchants  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  commonwealth,  nothing? 

Why  then  the  wo^d,  aii4  aK  tbm^i°'^  ^ 

nothing — 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing,  Bohenusa^ 

thing. — 

I  am  ashamed  that  this  trifling 
writer  should  have  power  to  Toatt 
me  so. 


*  Cleuly  a  fictitioiis  i4»pdhuion  I  for  if  we  admit  the  latter  of  these  names  to  be  is  * 
manner  English,  wliat  is  L^Agh  9  Christian  nomenclature  knows  no  such, 
t  It  is  clearly  of  ^^nasatlantic  origin. 


|»2f  To  Htlen^^Zhumiitei^iiia^'riintCsAemm.  WT 

XaHSLBNB, 

A.  D.  1672. 

I  sente  a  Hnge,  a  little  bande 

•Of  Emeraud  and  ruble  stone ; 
Ande  bade  it^  sparklinffe  onne  thy  baiide^ 
Telle  thee  sweete  tales  of  one. 
Whose  cdnstante  metnone^ 
Was  fiille  of  lotelinesse  ande  thee. 

A  spelle  was  ^avenne  in  Its  golde^ 

Twas  Cupxde  fizede^  without  iJs  winget. 
To  Hei.£ns  onoe  it  wouU  have  tolde 
More  thanne  was  everzie  tolde  bi^  JiDgei^ 
But  nowealle'sfMiste  ande  gooe>,  . 
Her  iore  is  buriede  wjkth  thatte  stone* 

Thou  riialte  not  see  the  teares  thatte  starte 

fVoDUkie  eyes  ble  thouf^htes  like  those  beguOdc^ 
Thonshahe not  knowe  the  beatinge  hearte^ 
Evtt  a  Tictihie  ande  a  diilde. 
Yette  HiLBNB  love,  beliete* 
The  haarle  thatte  never  ooolde  deceiTt. 

in  heare  thy  Toice  of  nielodie 
In  the  sweete  whisperres  of  the  aire; 
'  in  see  the  brightnesse  of  thine  eye  .         ^ 
In  the  blue  Eveninge's  dewie  starre; 

In  crystalle  streames  thy  purities      '    ' 
And  looke  on  Heavenne^  &  look  on  thee.    . 

"GuiLUAiia. 


LINES 
WrUten  in  the  First  Leaf  ef,n  Fritnffi  AUmm^ 

The  warrior  is  proud  when  the  battle  ft  #on : 
*rhe  eagle  is  proud  when  he  ^oars  tow'id  the  sun  ;  ' 
-The  beauty  is  proud  of  the  conqitest  she  gains  ; 
And  tile  humblest  of'  poets  is  proud'  of  Ids  strains :— ^ 
'  Then  forgire  me,  if  something  like  pride  should  be  viine, 
'nras  to  daim  the  first  leaf  in  an  album  of  thine. 

The  miser  is  glad  when  he^adds  to  his  hoai;4  ir^ 
The  epicure,  placed  at  the  sumptuous  board  ;-r- 
The  courtier,  when  smOed  on  ; — ^but  happier  the  lot. 
Of  the  friend,  who  though  absent,  remams  unfergot  ;— 
Then  believe  me  .that  something  like  gladoess  is  mine. 
Thus  to  claim  the  ficst  leaf  in  an  albiun  of  jtlime. 

But  iby  pride  and  my  pleasive  are  chastened  hy  flears. 
As  I  look  down  Ibe  rista  of  fhr  Mtant  years; 
And  reflect  that  the  proeress  of  time  must,  ere  'Uxng, 
Bring  obfivion  tp  Mendsnip,  and  silence  to  song:— 
Thus  thiaking,  what  mingled  emotions  are  mine. 
As  I  fiUlhe  £st  leaf  ia  this  .album  of  thhie  I 

Yet  idle,  ancT  thankless  it  were, — to  allow 
Such  reflexions  to  «adden  the  heart,  or  the  brow  f— 
We  know  that  earth's  pleasures  are  mix'd  with  alloy, 
,^iit,  H  f4i'tiM^  appro^re  tit^m^  'tis  wise  to  enjoy'; 
And  ^1^  ilrief  enjoyment,  at  least,  shaH  be  mine, 
To  inscribe  my  name  first  in  this  album  lof  thine !  \ 

BEaNAan  BAaTON. 


<<  I  h»d  a  drctni  wMdi  «iu  liot  al  a  liMlD.**  HyroM. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  vimons  fii  niffht^ 
That  the  heart  builds  its  hopes  on  idtal  deK^t ; 
For  phantoms  more  lovely,  and  Mghter  than  they 
In  light>  aftd  ih  'sunshine,  may  lead  us  astray. 

The  child,  who  the  beautiful  rainbow  wodld  span. 
Is,  in  this«  but  the  emblein,  and  fyaibol  of  man : 
And  that  emblem,  that  sjrmbol  more  faithfiil^pears^ 
As  we  gather  experience  in  Itfe's  after  years. 

But  when  forftis  rise  upon  us,  like  some  I  have  met. 
As  the  bright  stars  of  evening,  when  day's  sun  hath  set ; 
When  the  dondis  he  hath  set  m  are  melting  away. 
And  the  twilight  is  lovM  for  Uie  s^re  of  their  ray. 

'Tjs  b?yit  jpen'rous— but  i^atefiil  to  bless  the  bright  beam, 
Thcugh  It  come  like  a  vision,  and  pass  like  a  dream  ! 
Who  would  not  be  deceived-^— when  delusion  is  sweet  ? 
Who'd  repine  at  ej^oyment  because  it  is  fleet?  ' 

And  O !  when  the  loveless  and  joyless  in  soul. 
Have  abjured  in  this  lf£e»  lo^'s  bewitdiing  eotitrsul. 
Can  we  wondi^  their  fiselings,  though  blighted,  should  own. 
Intensely,  the  pleasures  by  friendship  m^le  know)  ? 

Can  we  wonder  that  such,  whjle  they  gaze  upon  eyes. 
Where  kindness,  a  lustre  uhdazzHng  supplies, — 
. .  When  they  listen  to  lips  too  sincere  to  deceive, — 
That  such  smiles,  and  such  accents — their  hearts  should  beliefe? 

O  no !  if  it  &e  but  a  dream^^ — and,  as  such. 
Must  be  woke  from, — and  shun,  like  the  rainbow,  our  touch. 
It  is  something  to  prize-awhile  its  pt«sence  is  known^ 
And  sveet  ta  recat — when  for  ever  tis  flown. 

The  rose,  and  the  jasmine,  are  loved ;  though  ther  fcde 
When  the  blasts  of  the  winter  their  beauties  invade ; 
And  the  friendship  of  wmnan,  if  quiddy  'tis  fled. 
O'er  the  heart's  clomg  landscapes  soft  twilight  can  shed* 

Shall  we  chide  it,  because  in  its  natuse  'tis  brief? 
As  well  might  we  mourn  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf, — 
A  sunbeam  in  April, — the  wane  of  the  moon  ;— 
Or  aught  that  enchants,  ^d  deserts  us  sa  soon. 

Shall  we  eall  It  deceitful,  and  meant  to  betray  ? 
O  cold  is  the  heart  mtkh  its  trnik  would  gBlMy  f 
'Tis  its  truth,  and  its  tenderness,  beauty,  and  fno^ 
Give  such  zest  to  its  presence,  such  stealth  to  Us  pace* 

The  fault  is  in  man,  after  aM,  w!io  beguiled 
By  beautiful  phantoms,  is  still  but  a  child:*-* 
Untaught  by  experience,  still  building  in  air. 
The  boy  on  the  rainbow,  and  man  on  the  ftir ! 

Let  us  l^am  te  prise  botl^  iw  intended  tO  show^ 
While  they  last,  a  true  tvpeof  aU  raptwfe  below. 
And  raiabows,  nd  friendship  ia  womaii<--shail  Bttm 
The  delightftittest  things  of  which  ioMf  em  irmm  1— 


FKOM  THE  OBRMAN. 

The  8U9  nnk?  low,  the  eveiiiSiig^s  glow 

Is  bright  up<Ai  tile  sea; 
The  breetes  noir  on  thfe  steUy  brow, 

•Wiift  Jjfe  ihrni  ilower  and  tree : 

Here  will  I  rest:* on  the  mossy  breajit 

Of  the  cool  eartji  I  will  lie ; 
O'erhead  the  boitgha  invite  repojK, 

And  rustle  lullaby* 

How  still  around  i  n«  Toioe— «io 

How  £rir  tiie  settbg  aW  1 
The  ffolden  doudfe  speed  by  in  crowds. 

And  sail  ere  tiM  bieeses  die. 

.  fiaste^  douds !  for  now  the  night-Queen's  brpw 
Is  darkened  at  your  stay ; 
She  cannot  bear,  in  her  subject  ahr, 
A  riral ; — 00  speed  away. 

How  sweet  to  sleep,  where  tiie  n)ses  w^eep 
Their  dew-drops  on  the  ^ou^d !       ' 

Where  the  fragrance,  too,  of  that  gentle  dew 
The  peeper  haMi  &ster  bound  {-*- 

Till  rest,  aii4  golden  dreanfs,  repair . 

The  loB^  long  toi)  of'  a  day  of.  case. 


ON  RIDINO  ON  HORtE-3ACK. 

I  had  mhtst  be  a  good  honemso,  than  *  good  logiciaiL 

Montaigne* 

1*0.  n. 

^  As  I  intend  to  continue  these  ar^*  '-T-as  I  intend  to  prove ;— and,  with« 

ticies  occattonaUy,    till   time  —  00  out  them,  a  descendant  of  (^ilders^ 

which  is  the  same  thing,  till   this  or  of  Eclipse,  may  be  ridden  out  in 

MtpEint,***4ha]lbenomore— (1  say  a  season,  and  come  to  th^  dogs.-* 

«H)thbig  of  life  and  health  permitting;  When  we  feel  our  feet  upon  tuif 

for  peofde  who  write  and  ride  oa  we  shall  never  need  the  spur  to  p^t 

horseback  live  for  «ver,)-*-I  hope  us  into  a  gallop ;  and  we  shall  not  re- 

and  expect  that  our  go#d-natured  /use  any  leap  that  comes  in  our  way. 

Md  considerate  readers  will  allow  When,  too,  we  find  onrseiveg  upon 

ae  and  my  stead  to  keep  out^ves  «  sound,  firm,   well4aid  turnpike- 

hi  proper  traveHfaig  condition,    by  road,    we  shall  not  scruple  to.  gp 

^liing  all  our  di^roit  paces  alter-  aloiw*  at  a  hand  canter,  or  even  a 

Mtdfy.      A   man   who*  writes   ten  good  spanking  trot    But  when,  by 

psffes,  or  rides  ten  miles,  right  an^  accident,  we  get  into  a  hard  stony 

^itd,  as  the  phrase  is,  does  not  pro^  lane,  our  readers  must  not  be  impa* 

Pttiy  know  what  belongs  to  his  steed  tient  if  w^'  stav  to  pick  our  w»y  a 

ortohhnself. — For  my  part,  I  would  Httie.    Anc^,   above  all,   they  must 

he  chary  of  whatever  natural  or  ac-  bear  with  us  whifc  we  go  "  gentiy 

quired  powers  we  may  eitherjof  us  over  the  stones."    There  cannot  b^ 

possess,  if  it  were  only  from  the  a  more  certain  co-lateral  indication 

love  I  bear  to  Baijdwin's  MAoa*-  t)f  that  mo^  anti-equestrian  of  all 

^> ;— and  thai  can  oialy  be  done  animals,  a  cockney,  than  the  act  of 

^^ctuafly,  by  adapting  our  paces  to  riduiff  £ut  ttm>u^  the   streets  of 

^■^groimd  we  ava  upon,   and  by  Lonmau    It  eviaaes  an  ambition  al- 

wng  a  fab*  aad  reasmble  time  ta  together  civic;   and  the  man  who 

^!^  our  work.    With  these  pracaur  practisea  it  habitually,  will  siu-ely, 

^^»  A  coamion  hackney — if  he  is  ane  day  or  other,  end  m  beii^  a 

hnt  sound  and  youag-rmay  be  made  common-councilman.    1  do  not  deny 

^^carry  his  rider  all  over  tiie  world,  ihat,  to  canter  along  Pall-Mail,,  or 


OmBmn^  imHbriMtaA. 
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stylish  effect,  provided  die  Meed  and 
rider  have  a  earti^  air  with  them. 
But  even  thu  should  scarcely  be 
diought  of  by  any  one  out  of  the 
life-guards  ;  nor  should  the  pace  be 
attempted,  except  in  the  particular 
streets  I  have  mentioned. 

I  propose  to  begin  this  Second 
stage  of  our  journey  Very  quietly; 
itt  order  that,  if  in  the  course  of  it 
we  should  be  cafled  «pon  fbr  any 
extraordinary  exertion,  we  may  not 
be  unprepared  for  the  ^xigvAcy.*^ 
With  this  view, — and  moreover, 
because  I  am  ambitious  that  the 
*^  piose  on  horse-back,"  whidi  I  am 
writmg,  should  resemble,  as  much 
as  possible,  my  ideal  of  its  elder  sister, 
poetiVy  in  one  partieulax^— viz.  that 
Its  diSerent  parts  should  flow  out 
oi,  and  produce  eadi  other,  Rke 
waves  of  the  sea-^the  creative  power 
of  the  writer  being  exhibited  in  ^ 
first  paragraph  aim,  that  bemg  the 
proline  parent  of  aU  the  ri^st^with 
this  view,  I  say^  and  itok  daunted 
by  the  hitherto  uncontroverted  max- 
im, that  ex  n^tih  iMlJk;  I  shall 
repeat  a  story  whidi  a  friend  «f 
mmeralates  of  a  cockney.  MylHtnd 
happened  to  be  in  an  inn-yard  in  a 
town  about  ten  miles  from  Londbfn 
t>n  a  fine  Sunday,  when  a  person 
entered,  answering  to  the  following 
description:  he  wore  a  blue  coat, 
black  Silk  wflisteoat,  and  white  duck 
trowsers, — which  had  been  riding  as 
Well  as  their  lAaster,  and  had  arhved 
at  the  top  of  a  pair  bf  short  vt/oM-^ 
t(m  boots,  to  whkh  were  budded  a 
pair  of  plated  spurs.  ]^  came  into 
Ae  yard  at  a  jogutrot,  on  a  Iwafe 
lumbering  grey  mare^  with  the 
d<Ml>le  bridle  gathered  altogether  in 
bis  left  hand-— «  long  horse-whip  in 
Ms  right,— his  legs  and  knees  nearly 
hiding  the  stirrup  leathers — and  his 
feet  at  right  ancles  With  the  ^des  of 
the  horse. — ^When  he  reached  the 
tc^  of  the  yard,  the  following  diaJegue 
enstted: 

*Oo««WEV»  (  WkUe  in  tkenetof  de^ 
sten^fur   rather  ihan   dismountinff*) 

•  Ostler.  "Y«s,  sSrl" 

O.  '*  Put  my  horse  in-doors ;  and 
give  him  n  feed  of  oats." 

O.  *'  A  feed  Of  com,  sir?^Yes, 
sir. — How  much  would  you  Mfce  him 
to*av€,  sir?"     ' 

C  {Witii  a  Iwdicrous  mixture  offie^ 


iitoHm,  ami  omMentB,  «tfltdk  soMjf 
but  IMon  COM  imUttie.)'-^**0'^ 
give  him— g^ellim-^etullB/^Hal- 
O.  "JSToM^mui*,  shr?" 
C.  *'  1  say,  give  him  the  umi 
quantitv." 

O.  {WWi  a  wicked  tmOe  hrtd^ 
ahont  the  comert  of  hh  fVMvtl,  «m 
Ms  e^e  cast  an  to  myfriendjy-^  Vm* 
haps  you'd  fiko  him  to  have  a  ImM, 

C  {hnpoHenilyy-f*  Yes!  yesJ- 
to  be  anre.  I  ttfil  you^  give  mm  tile 
tamd  quxmHty/*' 

A  cockney  and  a  higitwayman  o^ 
fer,  of  all  contrasts  in  nature,  pei^ 
haps,  the  most  violent.  It  is  pro- 
bably on  this  verv  aceoont  flat  die 
one  nas  suggested  to  me  the  oAer. 
-^And,  according  to  my  befere- 
named  ideal  of  penect  prose  writiiir» 
tills  is  just  as  it  should  be.  I  wouU 
have  my  aitlde  move  on  a  regular 
and  everlasting  prin^ile  cif  progres* 
sion/'^-each  pari^[raph  being  the  as- 
tural  diild  or  that  winch  precedes^ 
and  die  natural  parent  of  that  whkh 
fbllowsit;->^to^  end tiMt  the  whole 
ma  J  go  on  to  increase  and  inuldp^, 
flrom  gen^^on  to  Mneration,  ad  cs* 
finitnm  t  that  is,  to  melnlinite  emohn 
itlent  and  satisfaction  <rf  the  writer, 
the  hiftnite  amusement  and  iediiottimi 
of  the  reader,  and  the  infinite  ere£t 
and  coiAfort  of  the  e^UCor  y--mho  w* 
thus  be  sure  of  a  constant  supjdy 
<^  crack  articks,  without  behig  o# 
bKged  to  write  them '  himsdf. 

In  promulgating,  for  the~firrt  tisie, 
this  novel  jmnciple,  relative  to  the 
art  of  writingk*-(for  I  must  iml* 
that,  however  old  it  may  be  ht  pno- 
tifee,  it  is  perlectiy  new  in  theory) 
— I  cannot  hd^  expressing  a  hope 
that,  1^  the  world  wiH  receive  il 
tlie  solid  benefit  of  this  disoorery, 
it  wiU>  at  least,  give  the  empty  cft^ 
dit  of  it  to  me  alone.  It  came  to  me 
unsonglit  and  xmexpeeted,  as  I  wsi 
sitting  one  evening  reading  Hsd" 
tai^e,  and  tirininiig  of  nothing  lear; 
and  1  feel  that  it  was  gives  to  me 
for  the  use  of  authors  and  bookselfen 
in  particulari  and  of  mankind  hi  ge- 
neral. I  there&re  make  it  kaewa 
accordingly  $  and,  having  thuscaied 
my  consoieciee,  I  turn,  to  a  nof^ 
congenial  part  of  my  subject. 

The  stOTT  which  i  have  beenia^ 
duced  to  reiate  of  the  cockney,  natu- 
rally suggests  to  me  the  sqbiiectoi 


utt^S 


Ot^JRidu^mJi^»te>^f€iA. 


Bimnv  od  horse-bade. 

And  btare  latoneepcarottYe  iku 
tnj  Bteed  begins  to  feel  l^at  his  feel 
have  got  upon  the  twf  agidn.  I'm 
t£raid  1  must  not  gWe  hltn  bis  head, 
lest  he  should  bolt,  and  become  uo^ 
manag^tablA^Trrlf  IK>  pqe  but  m}«elf 
irere  aoncerned,  1  sl^uld  certainly 
run  'the  risk ;  fpr  I  shoidd  not  be 
ai^d-  of  losing  my  seat  But  as, 
in  writing  for  an  "interesting  ttiis- 
ceflany  "  of  thk  kind,  it  is  prudent, 
and  even  necessary,  to  have  the  fear 
of  the  Editor  before  one's  eyes,— I  had, 
periiaps>  better  let  my  steed  feel  the 
curb  a  little.  I  shall  take  leare, 
howerer,  to  do  it  gently;  and  at  the 
same  time  pat  him  on  the  neck.  Just 
to  show  him  that  I'm  not  angry  at 
Ittslettfaigme  know  what  he  would 
•  do  if  he  might 

Nice  obserrers  may  probably  hare 
remarked,  that  there  has  been  a  la- 
mentabile  falling-off,  of  late  years, 
in  the  profession  of  a  Highway^roh-- 
ber*    It  has  becone  a  nierely  vulvar 
calling  ;  with'  litUe  to  recommend  it 
bat  the   circumstance   of   its   be-, 
lag  followed  in  the  open  airw — In 
the  day  8  of  Turpin,  Abershaw,  and 
Bvral,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
equestrian     exercise    performed   by 
QOf»-]ight;  and,  like  other  Hberal 
professions,  requirii^,   at  least,  the 
wiits  and  education  of  a  gentleman, 
in  order  to  succeed  in  it  with  any 
thing  like  distinction  or  effect.    But 
now-a-days  the  profession  of  a  Hi^h^ 
way-pfobber  is  one  of  mere  calculation 
•-^ere  pr/yfit  and  loss, — and,  as  such, 
tan  hardly  be  worth  following  at  all: 
for,  bendes  being  much  more  pre- 
carious,  it  is,    generally  speaking, 
"Very  little  more,  respectable,    than 
tkat  of  a  stock-jobber,  a  pettifogger, 
or  a  quack-doctor. — To  what  can 
this  fiE^  chan^  be  attributed,  but 
to  the  fact  of  its.  professors  having 
Wt  off  practising  on  horse-back  ? — 
Here  the   sympathetic   reader  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  indulge  myself  by 
uwelling,  for  a  moment,  on  the  fore- 
going fiutgect;  and  if  I  confess  that 
the  lamentable  s^ate  of  th^igs  which 
I  have  described,    and  the  causes 
which  hare  conduced   to  bring  it 
About,   have  furnished  me  with  a 
perpetual  source  of  profeund  reflec- 
tiaas,  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies, 
and  of 


Thqnstalbst  da  oAvk.lia  AM  deep  §m 


.  IJbel  that  I  was  bom  an  agetoo 
late. '  To  hove  been  stopped  by  Jenf 
Abershaw  on  Howulow^heatli,  wa» 
ai»  event  for  a  man  to  tell  his  grand^ 
ehitdrod  of,  when  he  had  (forgotten 
every  thing  beside.  To  have  been 
present  when  Turpin  kicked  his  shoes 
otf  at  Tyburn,  juat  as  he  was  abook 
to  be  executed^  was  somethhiff  worth 
living  for.  To  sm,  the  spot  is  elas- 
SKcal  ground  to.  thb  day.>  To  lunro 
had  £e  honour  of  taking  a  mug  of 
ale  with  sixteen^gtrinred  Jaekr^(aa  A 
rebdon  of  mine  onoe  did  at  Mrs..  Flat* 
Cher's— the  Royal  Waggon,  atBeinet 
-^where  he  used  to  go  imd^sit  in  the 
<^en  tap-room,  and  e^joy  the  e^Mun 
own  dignUate,  like  any  ower  gentle* 
maaVyeBtitles  a  man  to  hold  up  Us 
head  in  the  presence  of  princes  for 
ev^  after  1  But  I. dare  not  trust  myw 
self  with  this  sul^ect  any  longer  at 
present  I  may  perhaps  return  to  it 
at  some  iuture  period.  In  the  mean 
thne,  let  the  reader  bear  with  me  for 
a  moment,  whife  I  foney  m^elf 
Turpii^  and  exdainh^  > 

■■■         III  Oh  aoV)  for  ever^ 
X^MNWcil  the  MBupdl  mooB)  ihieiMll  As 

Faiswdl  the  hone-pstrolsk  snd  the  hig 

ch^^i^^f 
That  made  high-daring,  rixtue  1  oh,  fef»* 

wcIll 
Farewdl  the  pontiog,  steed,  and  the  shzill 

whistle. 
The  spirit-stirring  chaise,  the  ear-piercing 

shriek, 
The  royal  prodamation,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pooop,  and  drcunntance  d(  h^-^ 

way  robbery  I 
And,  oh,  yoB  Bow-atsaet  monen,  whost 

rude  throats 
Of  damorous  hue«aiid-«ry  made  oonniv* 

feit, 
FareweU! — Dick  Turyui's  occapa^on*s 

gone! 

.  Happily,  we  have  something  like 
an  equivalent  for  this  disastrous 
change,  in  ike  foctof  another  of  the 
liberdi  professions— that  of  the  sol* 
di^^— having' assisted,  by  means  of 
Horsemanship,  in  advancing,  instead 
of  retarding,  the  march  of  hitellec- 
tual  civiUzation*  It  is  true,  that 
formerly^  a  mere  red  coat  was  a  pass- 
port to  any  society.  A  pair  of  colours 
made  the  possessor  a  match  for  the 
youngqit  daughter  of  a  poor  lord  ; 
a  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment 
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ttlght  tskt  bm  cbdice  among  a  host 
of  city  heiresses ;  and  a  captain  was 
Miirenstibley  ak  a  hahdaome  pdbt, 
or  a  Vampire.*  But,  thanks  to  faaa- 
rtn  and  norsemMiBhif  !  those  days 
are  gfme  hj;  and  now,  a  red-*co«t 
turned  vp  with  iHute,  is  looked  upon 
in  nluch  the  same  11^  as  a  white 
one  turned  up  with  red :  that  is  to 
say,  one  Krery  is  at  good  as  anblher 
7—1  mean  In  the  eyes  of  well-bred 
women.  And,  even  elsewhere,  an 
infimtry  officer  and  a  dierifirs  officer 
Me  considered  as  pretty  moch  on  a 
\evei :  and  accordingly,  they  are  gene* 
rally  to  be  found  in  each  other's  cota^ 
pray. 

•  Ob  the  other  hand>  an  entirely  new 
race  of  beings  has  sprung  up  semong 
v»  during  the  late  war.  The  Cat- 
TALBY  OmcERS  of  the  present  day 
are  worth  looking'  aZ-^-wnich  is  more 
than  'can  or  otrald  be  said  of  any 
other  set  of  men,  sinca  the  days  of  the 
SdnejTSytiie  Surreys,  and  the  Brookes. 
Notwithstanding  their  little  fbppe- 
ries,  they  lead  us  back  to  better 
limee  ;  mid  make  us  half  believe  in 
the  religion  of  liie .  Parthenon,  and 
that  the  equestrian  figures  in  the  Fan- 
atike«aic  procession  are  not  covert 
libels  on  the  '<  human  form  divine," 
but  copies  from  it. 

The  women,  as  they  always  do, 
have  kept  pace  with  this  change ; 
and  now — from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — ^from  the  palace  to  the  pot- 
house— An^seas  are  '*  your  only 
wear."  MyLady's  respect  for  morality 
forbids  her  to  be  frail  in  favoiu-  of  any 
man  less  military  than  a  Colonel  of 
horse:  her  pretty  daughter  would  not 
think  of  elopmg  with  a  less  equestrian 
person  than  a  Lieutenant  of  lancers ; 
her  midd  has  no  notion  of  being'  de- 
luded by  any  body  below  the  trum- 
peter of  the  reghnent;  and  even  the 
widow  Wadd  herself  can  put  up  with 
nothing  short  of  a  «  bold  dragooii ! 
•—This  is  as  it  should  be— for,  hea- 
ven knows !  the  only  inducement  to 
<'%ht  the  battles  of  our  coimtry" 
now-a^days,  is  that  of  being  caressed 
and  gazed  at  at  home.  And  that  this  is 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  strongest  in- 
ducement, may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  late  war,  the  officers 


d£  the  '*  Prince  $  owny"'  (aa  the  letfl 
light  dragoons  were  then  caQed)  fac^ 
haved tatterthan  almost  any  qAco 
in  the  service ;  and  yet,  to  look  at 
thorn,  you  would  hanre  thought  tiiesl 
fit  £»*  notlung  bul^-* 

To  cfcper  nimbly  in  my  lady's  dbamkr, 
To  ^le  lasexridia  plmsfaig  of  a  hm^ 

The  truth  is,  they  were  the  haitd* 
somest,  the  most  stylish,  and  the  beit 
dressing  chaps  ^6ut  town ;  and  tk« 
were  just  so  many  reasons  for  con- 
cludmg  that  thev  would  do  evai 
thing  else  best  that  they  might  sit 
about.  Aye--every  thing*— even  to 
the  writia^r  a  crack  article  in  Bald* 
win's  —  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
very  climax  of  good  deeds  I  The 
reader  may  start — but  the  logic  U 
good,  nevertheless  ;  as  I  shall  prore 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  whon^ 
it  may  coocem,  when  I  come  to  en- 
rich this  work  with  certain  EsMVf 
that  I  have  in  Embryo,  on  ihe  sub- 
ject of  Dress,  and  Personal  Appear- 
ance; and  the  reciprocal  action  be- 
tween these,  and  Moral  Character: 
^  undertaking  to  which  I  have  been 
induced  to  direct  my  attention,  by 
having  observed  that,  among  my  own 
immediate  acquaintance,  the  greatest 
scoundrel  happens  to  be  the  roan 
who  wears  the  shabbiest  of  coats,  and 
the  dirtiest  of  neck-cloths;  wbile 
the  best  fellow  I  have  the  happiucii 
to  know,  is,  at  the  same  time,  tbe 
best  dresser  and  the  best  looker :— to 
say  nothing  of  his  being  one  of  tbe 
best  thinkers,  the  best  talkers,  and 
the  best  riders.  This  brings  me  back 
to  my  sut^ect ;  and  the  good-uatiured 
reader  will  pardon  the  digression, 
when  he  learus  that,  next  to  Horse- 
manship, Dress  is  my  favoiuite  hobbj. 
But,  perhaps,  I  need  not  have  made 
the  apology, — for  nobody  complaini 
of  the  man  at  Astley's  for  riding  two 
horses  at  once. 

.  But  stay! — as  I  mean  to  go  at  a 
^eat  rate  at  our  next  "  spring  roect- 
mg,"  in  April  or  May,  I  must  let  my 
steed  get  his  wind  a  little. 

Rest  from  your  task — so— ^rnive^  done,— 
Oar  course  ha^  been  right  swifdynn. 


BfAi&tri* 


•  Vaaapircs  aro  iaid  to  possess  powcrt  of  fMcinaiion  which  no  Udy  of  my  ta<»  < 
vithiuuKl 
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!rUX  AMBBOeiitN  COIUaX  OF  UOM£R»  WITH  ANOKSNT  PAJNTIN09. 


Thb  celehcatad  and  indefatigable 
Auperintendaot  <tf  the  Ambroiiaii  Id^ 
brairy.  at  Milasg  published  about  two 
yciars.aittce^  a  wprk  of  the  uibnoel 
interest  to  the  admirers  of  classical 
fitorature.ai^d  art^  entitled^  '^  Uiacfo 
Rragmenta  Antiquissima,  cum  Pio* 
turis^  item  Scholia  Vetera  ad  Odys» 
seam ;  edente  Angelo  Maio^  Ambro^ 
SUuii  CoUegli  Poctore^  &e»  MedioL 
Begiis  Typis>  MDCCCXIX/'  It 
forms  a  thick  folio  volw^e^  illustrate 
ed  by  4^-eight  outline  engraTingSy 
ao^  a  specimen  of  the  original  manu- 
M^pt ;  together  with  a  iiragmetit  m 
lUMW  letters^  and  short  critical  ob- 
servations. In  the  second  division 
of  the  work  are  contained  the  Scho- 
lia on  the  Odyssey^  collected  frovi 
rarious  Codices  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library. 

It  is  not  our  hitention  in  tlus  ar^ 
tide  to  notice  the  literary  part  of  the 
Tolnrae^  but  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  embeUtshm^ts  alone  i  for  the 
sake,  however^  of  its  connexion  with 
our  present  purpose,  and  on  account 
of  its  general  interest,  we  shall  qelectj 
from  the  IntroductiOB  to  the  work, 
some  remaiks  relative  to  the  origin, 
condition,  &c.  of  the  Codex  it&elf, 
andlikewiae  the  paintings  which  it 
contains. 

After  some  observations  of  a  ge- 
neral nature,  the  author  informs  us 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Am- 
brosian   Library    became   enriched 
with  so  many  manuscript  treasure8« 
Carnal  Frederigo  Bonomeo,  who 
ipared  nather  pains  nor  expence  in 
<nder  to  form  in  Milan  a  permanent 
peat  of  the  Hberal  arts  and  sciences^ 
caused  manuscripts  to  be  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  world.    For 
iiot  merely  Italy,  Germany,  the  Ne- 
therlands, France,  and  Spain  were 
expbred  to  this  end  by  literary  men, 
hut  Crreece  was  likewise  carefrilly 
I'sosscked;  so  that  manuscript^  found 
their  way  to   Milan  from  Corcyra, 
Cephalonia,  Zacynthus,  Crete,  Chios, 
Macedonia,    and   Epirus.      Byzan- 
^um,  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine — nay,    even  Babylon  and 
Africa— were  obliged  to  contribute  to 
^.collection;  and  hence  it  js  that 
the  Apibrosian  Library  possesses  such 


an,  abwndftnt  trea«ire  oi  OnmtBl  qrui* 

l^uscripts. 

.    But  the  greatest  accession  which 

it,  rec^ved  aKose  from  the  stores  of 

the  Pinelli  Library,  formed  at  PaduA 

hj  Oiovaimi  Vinceneio  PineUi,  b^ 

jtween  the  years  1668  and  l€0;i. 

The  histprv  of  this  celebrated  col- 
Jeotion  i^ay  be  briefly  told:,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  its  founder 
it  was  plundered  of  many  hundred 
manuscnptSy  partly,  by  treacherous 
individuaLs,  and  partly  by  the  anxiet^r 
of  the  Venetifm  senfite,  from  whose 
archives  Pinelli  had-  amassed  co»- 
aideraUe  stores.  The  remainder  of 
the  QoUection  was. sent  by  sea  to 
Naples,  where  Pinelli's  heirs  reajbd- 
ed ;  one.  of  the  three  vessels.aboard 
which  they  were  freighted,  .was 
foundered  in  the  voyage ;  and  out 
of  the  tbhrty-three  cases  wluiph  it 
contained,  only  twenty-two  were 
rescued  from  the  w;avf  s*  Thus  re- 
duced in  bulk,  the  collection  re^ 
nuiined  at  Naples,  until  the, whole 
was  purchased  of  jP IneiU's  heirs  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  and  by  him  re- 
pioved  to  Milan. 

.  An>ong  these  manuscripts  was  the 
Codex  of  jRomer.  It  is  a  quartp  vo- 
lume of  not  quite  sixty  velliun  leases; 
on  the  obverse  of  each  of  whidi  is 
a  painting  of  sqme  subject  from  the 
Uiad ;  and  on  the  reverse,  w^oh  h 
lined  with  n  paper  manufactofad 
from  cotton,  are  some  afgumenta^f 
the  rh^[>sodie£u  end  Scliolia.  .  The 
editor  asserts  confidently,  that  thia 
Codeai  was  originally  much  larger^ 
and  contMned  the  ^tire  Iliad,  and 
manor  nM>re  paintings;  but  that,  hi 
consequence  of  the  unwieldy  bulk 
of  the  volume,  th^  poem  was  cut 
out,  and  merely  the  embelli^hmenls 
suffered  to  remain ;  so  that  now  no 
more  remains  of  the  former  than 
what  happened  to  be  written  on-thfe 
backs  of  the  paintings*  These  kt^ 
ter,  and  such  parts  of  the  manu- 
script as  are  written  in  the  ancient 
sauare  character,  are  referred  by  the 
eaitor  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  centurr ; 
but  the  more^recent  portion,  namely, 
that  on  the  paper  pasted  on  the  vel- 
lum to  the  thiiteenth.  Con^erable 
difficulty  attended  the  preparing  these 
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ill-fyraiefred  and  frfiH  ihigmentg  fbr 
publication:  care  and  perseverance^ 
koweyer^  acoompHefaed  ihis  desirable 
oferject  It  w€l6  necessary,  first  of  aU, 
to  detach  the  paper  from  the  velhrni, 
(which  was  done  withoat  ii^jury,)  and 
to  coHate  the  Sifeholia  ^  then  the  frag- 
ments  of  the'  poem  itself  were  obligSit 
to  be  transeHbed,  and  the  raribui 
readings  careihlly  attended  to  ;  lalst>- 
ly,  the  paintings  remained  to  be  co« 
tiled;  wnich,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
nbulties,  arisifig  from  their  mutiliaited 
eondition,  had  been  done  with  the 
greatest  ezactittide  and  success^  by  a 
rery  competent  artist,  named  £ma- 
nuel  Schott:  who  has  executed  them 
in  outline,  on  precisely  the  same  sc^e' 
a!S  the  originals. 

Before  ne  proceeds  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  illustrations,  the  ^itor 
notices  the  riches  of  the  Ambrosion 
Library  in  larger  paintings  and  drkyr» 
ktgH  of  cdeimited  masters;  which, 
although  not  retevmit  to  our  present 
purpose,  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  paintings  which  serve  as  em« 
belUshments  to  the  Codex  cannot  be 
extolled  very  highly,  as  accurate  or 
beautiful  representations;  one  may 
perceive  in  tiiem  the  decline  of  the 
art ;  at  the  same  time,  they  hear  the 
evident  stamp  and  impress  of  high 
antinoity.  Their  ^ecution  is  very 
simple:  the  outline  is  first  traced 
with  a  pale  ink,  after  which  the' co- 
lours are  laid  on  with  a  pencm-diese 
are  dnnabar,  white-lead,  red-ochre, 
uitramarine,  purple,  green,  hya- 
dlMik,  violet,  glass-gveen,  yellow, 
tnd  dark-brbwn.*  The  cinnabar  is 
uaed  very  unsparingly.  In  many  in- 
irttthces  the  figures  are  only  paroidly 
or  inciompletiely  coloured;  and  the 
accessories  are  but  very  superfidtily 
treated.  Corrections  are  occasionally 
to  be  detected,  for  in  such  places 
tile  c<rfours  have  been  laid  one  above 
the  other.  The  editor  does  not  m- 
form  us  very  expllcitlv  in  what  man- 
ner the  originals  are  shadowed,  whe- 
th^  forelbly  or  not;  but  he  com- 
mends the  union  and  transition  of 


the  ooldnrs;  as  he  does' likewise  tUe 
general  correctness  of  the  propor- 
tions. The  artist  has  d^neatel 
gods  and  heroes  in  an  ample  stjk: 
but  he  had  not  always  adfaertid  to 
consistency,  for  the  seme  persons^ 
appears  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
times without  a  beard,  akid  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  eostutne.  It  !i 
to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  not  more 
frdly  Informed  as  to  the  colourhig,and 
mechanica}  execution,  of  the  original 
designs ;  for  as  to  the  drawing,  thfc 
outlines  themselves  supply  us  vidi 
a&l  that  is  necessary  on  that  head 
He  does  not  assert  that  these  topa 
are  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
odginals ;  but  he  advises  us  to  re^ 
gard    these   Hovneric  pidntin^  a 

Xal  to  those  hi  the  Vatican  YirgAf 
ch  are  of  abotkt  the  same  date. 

After  this  we  are  informed  minute- 
ly of  the  manner  in  which  the  gods, 
priests,  heroes,  &c.  are  represented 
m  these  Homeric  pictures.  This 
does  n<6t  admit  of  abrtdgement ;  and 
were  we  to  enter  into  the  details  it 
would  carry  us  too  far;  we,  there- 
fore, the  rather  proceed  to  an  en* 
mination  of  th6  plates  themselves. 

Both  the  drawing  and  the  costurte 
remind  us  of  the  later  Roman  eri: 
the  Grecian  and  Trcjan  heroes  are 
represented  in  the  Roman  mifitaiy 
dress,  except  that  the  latter  gene- 
rally wear  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  and 
die  former  hefanets.  AchiUes  is  aU 
most  uniformly  represented  as  hm 
naked ;  Ulysses  with  a  seaman's  bon^ 
net  and  tunic.  As  to  the  female 
figures,  they  are  all  dressed.  The 
usual  characteristics  of  ancient  art  aie 
to  be  recognized  in  the  divinitfes; 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
characters  by  a  nimbas  round  the 
head.  With  regard  to  the  drawhig, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  tiiat  the  pro- 
portions are  rather  short,  and  the 
neads  somewhat  too  l&rve. 

There  is,  however,  neitner  stiffness 
nor  dryness  in  the  figures;  but  they 
are  certainly  very  detective,  in  what- 
ever regards   motion  and  attitude. 


*  As  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  Latin  terms  employed  by  the  author  are  n&ts 
disputable,  and  not  very  precisely  ascertained  or  agreed  upon,  we  subjoin  them  hoe  as 
he  has  given  them:  Minium,  cerussa,  rubrica,  armenium,  pnrpuiissam,  umpfOiiB^ 
tinctune  hyacinthinae,  violaces,  hyalins,  crocs,  fume.  We  would  refer  tte  k>^ 
to  Stieglitz*  treatue  on  the  Pigments  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  RonuBia.  *^  Ueber 
die  Malerfkrben  der  Oriedicn  und  Romer," 


Ift31.;3  .        JMr^dm  CodUJ^OifMrw  wiih  AifMoif  FamUngi' 


T^  cUeC^]iaracter8>  such  as  ^eiUes 

or  her9es,  are  luuformly  larger  than 

the  restr-and  in  the  battle  scenes^ 

the  d^adand  virouDded  are  delineated 

of  but  half  the  iize  of  those  who  are 

&;hting :  similar  proportions  too  are 

onsenred,   wherever  persons  of  less 

rank  are  placed  beside  heroes*  Gods^ 

when   represented  as  being  in  the 

dpuds^  are  either  larger  or  smaller 

than  the  other  figures,  just  as  the 

space,  in  which  they  are  introduced, 

would  permit.    In  general,  no  mcMre 

is  seen  of  them  than  the  bust  which 

projects  above  an  horizontal  doud^ 

In  the  sacrifice  of  Achilles,  the  head 

of  Jupiter  is  shown  within  a  circle^— ^ 

litde  commendation  can  in  general 

be  bestowed  upon  the  grouping — the 

%ures  are  at  one  time  too  much 

scattered;     at   another,    too    much 

crowded  together  and  confused  j  for, 

in  this  respect,  the  artist  ajppcars.  to 

have  resigned  himself  entire^  to  his 

own  capnces.    Of  perspective,  there 

is  hardlv  a  single  trace ;  the  remoter 

%ures  Deing  sometimes  larger  than 

iSose  which  are  in  the  foreground. 

In  the  style  and  folds  of  the  dirapery, 

on  the  contrary,  we  may  easily  re- 

oognize  the  taste  and  practice  of  the 

Boman  artists ;  it  being  treated  with 

freedoQi  and  lightness,  and  not  un- 

freqoently  dbpUying   a   knowledge 

of,  and  feeling  for  beauty :  it  mis^t 

therefore  almost  be  imagined  that 

the  artist  copied  it  from  some  models 

ef  an  older  and  better  period.    Much 

however  depends,  ixptm  .the  manner 

hd  wh^h  the  draperies  are  shadowed 

m  tiie  originals;  lor  it  is  not  improba^ 

ble  that  the  arrangement  of  the  £olds 

appears   to   far  greater   advantage, 

vhen  beheld  in  .mere  outliae,  than  it 

aoes  m  the  originals;  and  this  cir« 

cumstance  is  an.  additional  reason  for 

our  concluding  that  the  painter  had 

purer  models  before  his  eyes,  although 

it  appears  that  he  did  not  con^re- 

hendthem. 

In  the  back  munds,  no  more  is 
inserted  than  is  absolutely  necessary: 
and  even  that  is  but  tUghdj  marked 


tm 


out.  Where  nothing  is  utroduced 
to  point  out  ^e  .scene,  there  is  only 
the  plane  upon  which  the  figures 
stand,  which  is  indicated  by  a  sha« 
dowed  Ime:  but  no  appearance  of 
either  lore  or  back  grouipiQ* 

The  £ditor  concludes  lus  introdue^ 
Jion  by  ejepresslng  a. wish  that  soqm 
splendid  work  may  be  .esecuted* 
comprising  all  the  Homeric  p^oduo- 
tions,  and  containing  whatever  roaji 
tend  .to  illustrate  these  immortal 
works.  For  this  purpose,  the  .tex( 
should  be  taken  mm  the  best  anct 
oldest  manuscripts,  and  accorapamed 
by  all  the  various  readings,  and  a)l 
the  Greek  scholia.  In  addition  ctQ 
'Which,  there  ought  to  be  a  Greek 
paraphrase,  and  every  .treatise,  ia 
that  language,  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Homer:  these  should  alsfii 
be  succeeded  by  the  best  modem 
disquisitions,  biographies  of  the  ati^ 
cient  bard,  and  a  complete  index  to 
the  whole  work.  By  way  too  of  giving 
integrity  and  completeness  to  tms  im- 
mense cycle  of  erudition,  all  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  painting  oCight  to 
be  delineated,  whicn  have  been  taken 
from  the  Homeric  compositions,     i  .1 

Such  a  stupei^dous  and  compre*i 
hensive  undertaking  will  not,  itii 
probable,  ever  be  completely  exe-^ 
cuted,  on  the  scale  and  to  the  extent 
here  proposed;  yet  it  may  be  gratire 
fying  to  the  admirers  of  the  ancie«t 
barcC  and  to  Dilettanti  in  geueral,  to 
know  that  an  entire,  series  of  Tiscbf 
bein's  lUustratioos  of  Uomer  ar9 
now  engraving,  aud.wiU.be  acconir 
panied  with  ei^ilanatQry  and  doscr^ 
tive  letter  press.  This  work,  whidi 
is  to  be  published  by  Cotta  of  Tub!,-* 
ringeu,  will  doubtless  £i>rm  a  very  io? 
teresting  and  productive  mine  to.tho#e 
who  admire  clasncal  and  antiqnariim 
research---£or  the  previous  labours  of 
M.  Tischbeio,  an  artist  who  has  dis« 
tinffuished  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
wluch  he  has  explored  the  most  re? 
condite  stores  01  mythology  and  of 
art,  entitle  us  to  indulge  in  such  ax« 
pectatioos* 
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A  NEW  OPEilA,  BY  JR0S5INC; 

SUTXTLED,  HAOM^TTO  SECOlTDO. 


A  KEw  -Opera  frcoti  the  prolifio 
pen  «f  Kofltiniy  was  lately  bnni|^ht 
mxt  at  the  Of  and  NeapoUtan  theatrcf 
af  Son  Carlo^  and  met  wkh  the  sin« 
gular  fate,  which  has  at  first  attended 
the  greater  part  of  diia  emfaienftlj 
succMsfiil  author's  works^via.  that 
of  hemg  very  coldly  received.  This 
einmihstance  excites  much  surprise 
among  the  composer's  friends:  it 
eertainiy  seems  strange  that  the 
same  Opera,  which,  on  its  first  re- 
presentatioi^  was  recm^  with  db-» 
approbation  or  neglect,  should  ufter 
a*  #BW  nights  sb  rise  in  esdmatifon 
as  to  dhmw  down  thunders  of  i^)- 
plaose,  and  be  retailed  hi  arias,  duos, 
trios,  &c  by  all  die  dilettanti  sing- 
en,  fiddlers,  and  other  musical 
workmen  throughout  the  whole  cityf 
The  ieuct  Is  qitc^  by  one,  as  an  in- 
itaiioe  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
Neapolitans;  by  another,  as  the 
effect  of  envious  opposition ;  while 
a  third,  rejecting  both  those  opinions, 
rilfewdly  ascribes  it  to  a  'declining 
taste  for  operatic  entertainment;  and 
each  continues  to  vent  his  spleen, 
according  to  his  humour,  until  the 
uhimaCe  success  of  his  favourite 
appeases  his  discontent* 

j^ut  has  any  cae  detected  the  true 
cause  of  this  unpleasant  dreum- 
•tance?  Perhaps  not — ^Rossini,  like 
many  other  men  of  genius,  passes  his 
time  between  lapses  of  idleness  and 
struggles  of  exertion :  his  work  is 
nnthought  of,  or  neglected,  until  he 
is  spurred  on  by  drcumetances ; 
then  he  rouses  himself,  and  labours, 
as  a  daily  task,  on  that  which  he 
i^ould  never  totboh  but  in  the  glow- 
ing hour  of  inspiration.  We  called 
Upon  him  on  *the  Friday  evening— 
that  is  to  sav,  on  the  f^ivl  of  this 
inonth,  and  round  him  still  engaaed 
trft  bis  work,  with  twenty  unfilled 
scores  before  him,  surrounded  by 
Donnas  and  Signers,  chattering  pret- 
tv  nothings,  narassed  by  interrup- 
tion, and  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
The  copyists  had  still  to  make  out 
their  aupllcates;  and  what  time 
would  then  remain  for  the  instru- 
ments to  practise  their  difHcult  and 
complicated  parts — fpr  the  singers  to 
study  their  long  recitatives  and  ela- 
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borate  aongs-— for  dioruses— for  re4 
hearsal  ?*- What,  in  short,  could  he 
expected,  but  that  the  Opera  wookk 
be  presented  to  the  public  in  an  uih 
finished,  imperfect  condition  ?  To  a 
public,  too,  be  it  remembered,  whidi 
has  lonff  bestowed  its  main  attentioa 
upon  this  suhject,  and  has  become 
Okie  of  the  most  nice,  and  critical, 
and  expert,  to  which  a  composer's  iB- 
hick  coidd  consign  him:  a  publk^ 
moreover,  which  knows  W3  well  the 
powers  of  Rossini,  that  it  wiU  he 
contented  with  nothing  firom  Ima 
short  of  first-iate  excellence. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
composer  must  sometimes  give  w^ 
to  his  artists  and  his  material.    One 
dnger  has,  perhaps,  astonishing  com- 
pass,— another,  amazing  flexibilitj; 
singers   love    to  be  accommodated, 
and  have  been  sometimes  known  to 
prefer  the  difficult  and  the  surpris- 
mg,  to  the  chaste,  the  grand,  or  the 
beautiful.    It  must  be  granted,  also^ 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  empb^ 
a  hundred    and  fifty  perfprmers,  if 
they  were  not  sometimes    suffered, 
**  fittle  dogs  and  all.  Tray,  Blanch^ 
and  Sweraieart,"  to  sing  together; 
and  fiirther,  for  we  must  spefdc  the 
truth,  we  do  very  strongly  suspect 
they   have   been  latdy    onplojiof 
themselves  here  in  cleaning  out  the 
trumpets  and   putting  new   parch* 
ment   on  the   arums  T — ^Thus,  with 
the  assistance  of  hints  from  one,  and 
directions  from  another,  a  woik  it 
produced,    incumbered    with  moo- 
strsus  excrescences,  and  advendtioiii 
defectst    the  caustic  of  public  0{)i« 
nion,   however,  is  applied — the  ex- 
crescences disappear,  the  redundant 
dninks,  and  the  meagre  gains  im- 
portance ;— polish,  and  gen«aleffect» 
succeed  to  roughness,  and  bin^  of 
expression; — ^the  master  breaks  ooi 
from  his  auxiliaries ;— our  ears  drini 
in  his  sublime,  or  tender,  or  aJJT 
strains, — and  they  haimt  our  memory 
as  long  as  their  beauty  is  new;  or 
rather,   in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  our  own  musical  imagination. 

But  let  us  draw  a  little  closer  to 
our  friend  Maometto.  Of  the  poetry 
we  shall  say  nothing;  of  tlie  pl*>t, 
only  enougii  to  render  intelligible  our 
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renuoiu  on  the^  mtmlc.  Tke  SuUiuw. 
filahomet  the  Secoud^  attacks  tlie.djtj 
of  Kegropont,  commanded  by  the  Ve- 
netian Generd^Enaso.  The  besieged 
are  reduce^  to  great  straits;  but  the 

S'ublic  .distress  does    not  overcome, 
le  passion  of  the  gallant  Calboj  for, 
Anna,    the    daughter  of  his    chiefi! 
The  fiither^  Erisso,  approves  of  Calbo 
for  his  son-in-law;    out  the  lady'i^ 
afiections  have  been  engaged  by  a 
mysterious  lover,  of  whom  we  are 
told  nothing  but  that  lus  name  is 
I     Uberto,  and  that  she  had  seen  him  at, 
Venictf.     Treachery  introduces  the 
Turkish  soldi^  into  the  city.     A 
I     few  of  the  besieged  retreat  to  a  rock, 
,     where  they  defend  themselves;  but 
Brisso  and  Calbo  are  taken  prisoners, 
after  the  father  has   given  to  his 
daughter  a  dagger,  which  he  recom- 
'     mends  her  to  use,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  dishonour:    The  Sultan  offers 
Aeh  lives  to  these  Venetian  warriors, 
!     on  condition  of  their  betraying  into 
'     his  power  the  few  soldiers  who  still 
'     maintain  resistance:  of  course,  they 
'     contemn  the  proposal,  and  are  about 
'     to  be  led  off  to  torture,  when  Anna 
enters,  and  Mahomet  turns  out  to  he 
'     Uberi,  who  has  plaved  the  renegade 
'     to  ffood  purpose  f  He  offers  marriage 
to  his  Old  sweetheart, — but  she  up- 
braids him  Vith  his  apostacy  from 
his  God.    Much  bustle  and  fighting 
take  prace;   Anna  performs  a  noble 
part,— but  is  ultimately  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  stabbing  hersdf  at 
the  foot  of  her  mother's  tomb, , 

Such  is  the  story.  The  dresses 
were  splendid;  the  scenery  mdiffer- 
ent;  and  the  acting  contemptible. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  music.  The 
overture  commences  with  ^  a  few 
mourhfiil  notes,  followed  by  a  fine, 
oblicate  'planisdmo  movement ;  but 
very  soon  the  louder  instruments 
break  in;  vk)Iume8  of  sound  roll  to 
«nd  fro,  and  it  concludes  in  a  mag- 
^cent  swell;  as  the  curtain  rises. 
Ensso  appears  seated  on  a  throne, 
Bwrounded  by  his  ca)[)tains,  and  glit- 
termr  with  theatrical  finery  f  A 
grand  chorus  commences^  the  '  per- 
formance, and  a  very  novel  and  ele- 
gant effect  is  produced,  by  some  little 
jotes,  which  are  distinctly  heard  to 
drop  from  the  ofctave  flutes'. to  the 
oarionets,  bassoons,  and  double- 
"••Bcs,  r  A  long  redladve  follows, 
wd  the  chon»  replies;  but  the  re- 
«t^e  Is  rather  cJuU,  and  the  chopis 
"oti  IJi.      *  '     '     .       " 


QOuMnotoyera^a'thedrua^  We 
wished  the  Orchestra  would  let  ms. 
hear  a  Uttle  more  of  the  song,  ..  ^ 
Qymodpogfdwptm^^tdlMm^ 
OicdBMiVa  WW  ahnost  loM  kak!f»g 
hia^instriMftental  wristents.  OomeHi; 
too  youthlbl  and  too  pMtty  Amt  w 
wtmior,  Mishtsd  us  withher  mo»J 

S  figure  and  her  gnmd  voice  (wfaiolt 
f  OMf  etcA  inimaptan  or  power) 
iaaboldiiartfalaoiig,  * 

CTaenierchepiifi?  ' 

It  contains  flights*  whi4^  are  m*. 
ther  too  Jong,  and  lee|fts  latervalsy' 
which  are  rather  too  a^e;  but  ths^ 
air  is  veiy  beautiful,  the  mgitr  reiy 
eipert,  iaii  the  aocoaipa^iiaeot  «Z/* 
cellent  >.     .      . 

Thepveludeto  the  second  soese.ia 
very  n^pumfid  and  tender,  a$d  *pre» 
pared  us  for  a  sweet  aria,  which  WjM 
sung  by  the  Prima  Donna^  Miylanit 
Colbran;  a  low  and  solemn  murmw 
of  instruments  acoompanied  it^  irom 
which  the  clarionet  atone  .eecaped  in 
melancholy  arpeggios.  A  r ecHatihrt 
in  dialogue  fbUoiws,  oCwhieh  w«.re* 
member  nothing ;  ,bttt  we  shall  not 
sooQi  fi^tget  the  trio^ 

OUtn^t  ^Ateliie 

Vmmmfatpamol 
It  It  really  mperb.  '  Colbran,  Odft 
HelH,  and  Nozeari,  in  turn,  tak?  vLp 
the  euliject,  which  is  rather  elaborate; 
and  is  convert^  into  a  fine  fugue 
towwdthe  close.  A  dialogue  follows, 
whkhf  is  hepoHy  broken  off  by  an 
a wfiil  burst  of  camion.  Itf  the  next 
scene,  a  pmyer  addressed  by  Anna 
to  heaveli,  for  help,  and  echoed  by  a 
crowd  of  knedhig  women,  drew  our 
attention  by  its  dnhpHcity,  energv> 
and  darotional  charecter.  The  whole 
of  this  acene  is  beautiftil ;  but,  when 
shall  w«  stop,  if  we  attempt  to  point 
out  eterv*  thing  that  is  so  in  thll 
Opera  I  At  the  words^ 

0  cars, 
IhrenA  il  pognal, 

such  a  divine  effect  was  {produced  by 
the  accompaniment's  bemg  "  ger- 
mane to  the  matter,"  and  by  the  du^ 
subordination  of  the  instruments  to 
the  voice,  that  it  made  us  deeply  re- 
gret th^t  Rossini  should  ever  sacrifice 
sense  to^ ound,  and  seek,  by  unmean- 
ing violence^  pi  '^  catch  the  ears  of  the 
*groundlipg[s.'*  There  is  an  air  here^ 
which  savours  strongly  of  the  Prim^ 
Donna;  butJetjit  pass:  the  chory 
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which; 'iDpnchides  'the  sc^ne^  mnrt 
pteMg'CTtTy  One* 

A  i^nphohy,  the  suf^ect  of  which 
b  mcraded  In  tve^  six  iH>t4!t^  tatied^ 
lymded,  riiding'  from  hutraaaitt  f 
^piftrvtBent^--4ii  ihort,  to  pretty  and 
•0  TnrkiA,  that  oothmgy  true  to  coa- 
tnme^  eould  be  bettfr,— 4ntrodlicad 
the  tufbaned  Ottomitetf. 

We  stop  one  moaaent  to  BMdM  « 
di^esnion.  A  theatre  .ia  nodihw 
without  magnificence ;  but  dllu  and 
muslins^  ribbons^  tinsel^  and  glaw 
jewelg>  are  not  enough.  In  Englanc^ 
dephants  oooasionally  tread  the 
•tage;  at  the  Real  Teatro  di  8an 
Carlo^  horaes.  The  managers  are 
Hberal^  but  they  are  also  cuacreet ; 
they  giro  ua  honea,  but  only  give 
m  three  a  hundred  men  and  &ee 
horses!  Maometto  and  two  of 
hia  ofllcers  adrance  on  horseback; 
the  brutes  grow  iesti?e  in  the  n^dst 
9i  giorjr  I  and  the  riders  idigfat,  with 
m^MuvUded  alacrity,  on  the  right  side 
m  the  left,  tm  k  happens-— geft  off,  or 
idl  off,  in  the  moat  impremeditate4 
nuumer  possible.  We  were  lnfiidt»* 
lyamuaed  by  tUk  faithinl  and  gra^ 
«uito«f  portrait  of  Batiire.^But  to 
return  to  4ha mwsiu  e  the  Uatk  beard- 
ed Renegade  poured  out  a  biaas  aong, 
which  would  nare  been  ahy  aa  bnas 
could  l>e,  i£  it  had  not  been  truated  to 
auch  lungs  of  braas.  Galli,  though  a 
ffood  sing«,  and  very  little  infalor  to 
Noasari^has  aToice,  whoae  pianissimo 
la  like  a  trumpet  ttop:  ne  should 
onlr  be  employ ea  when  toroey  breadth> 
and  volume  are  required*  He  ia 
heard  to.  great  advantage  in  the 
lower  part  of  a  trio,  in  the  fifth 
acene.  Here,  when  Erisso  refiiaea 
ina  ofiera  of  freedom  to  be  pns- 
ishased  by  treachery,  Nozzari  oame 
out  in  all  his  power:  his  ToiCe 
aeamed  to  swell  with  raae,  and 
tremble  with  fueling;  but  when  that 
little,  audacious,  feminine,  maacu- 
line^ritcb,  Comelli,. braved  the  ty- 
vent  to  his  teeth,  and  defied  Imn 
wiA  AQa  rocca  cmdremt  we  were 
put  in  terror,  lest  Mahomet  should 
Imock  her  on  the  head  for  her  im- 
pudence; and  our  hearts  fluttered 
With  fear  when  he  burst  out,  Scon^ 
MtgHato  d  che,  mm  tacL  The  whole 
ia  excellent,  untothe  end  of  the  scene. 

Bome  fiiM  parts,  we  believe,  f(^- 
lowad;  but  oinr  attention  waa  dia- 
iraeted  by  ^'gBing»-on.in  the  or* 
chestra;  fi44«i  In  oonmlaions  on 
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one  side ;  bells  pbiylng  bob  m^jor  on 
another  ;-^here  we  listened  to  Ae 
plahitive  kettledrums,  and  ibmt  wt 
were  awed  by  the  wrtdiful  tnnnpets. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  ae* 
cottd  act,  we  had  again  to  adndre 
tihe  Oriental  character  of  the  muric ; 
the  excee^ng  propriety  wiUi  wImka 
It  is  adapted  to  the  scene.  The  ske- 
leton or  the  svmphony,  and  of  the 
chorus  timt  follows,  is  an  exqulrite 
fittle  movement;  it  is  sustained 
diversified,  embellished,  but  Devec 
overpowered,  by  its  accessories.  A 
crowd  of  slaves  sing  the  foDy  of 
too  rigid  virtue;  the  pleasures  of 
youth  and  love ;  playing  at  the  same 
time  upon  several  little  belb,  the 
silver  notes  of  which, — ^fiiHing  in  a* 
mong  the  finest  lapses  of  harmony, 
and  sprinkled  over  me  sol^ect  whoe 
it  would  be,  otherwise  too  naked,— 
finish  the  charm,  and  difiuae  over 
tiie  whole  an  airyttid  sedudnip  caie^, 
that  cannot  be  described.  It  waa 
enchantment;  or,  at  least,  it  was 
fflusion  carried  to  its  farthest  bo«uni» 

l^me  presaes,  and  we  haatcn  anj 
pasring,  without  remark,  aoaae  aijas 
and  duos  in  the  second  aci-*-a|rood 
part  of  vrhich  waa  left  oot  on  die 
second  representation.  Ifnsic,  how- 
ever charming,  satiates  at  length,  by 
its  want  of  variety.  Recitativea,  ao- 
los,  dmrusses,  are  repeated  until  the 
ear  is  glutted,  the  attention  eihnuatr 
ed>  and  we  long  to  see  the  curtain 
drop.  No  art  of  the  compoaer  can 
obviate  thi^  defect;  for  it  is  in  the 
nature*  of  man  to  nauseate  a  pleasune 
too  long  continued.  We  ahall  be 
excused,  tiierefore^  for  mentloniiig 
at  random  a  solo  by  Galll ;  a  duM 
between  him  and  Colbran  ;  a  fine 
prehide  to  tiie  third  scene,  and  a  c»- 
ro  di  donne  in  the  fifth — 

Niune  oai  1  sol  i  trsno ! 

all  of  which  deserve  approbation. 

We  have  reserved  our  last  remark 
for  the  Jewel  of  the  piece:  in  tiie 
vaults  of  a  church,  and  before  the 
tomb  of  her  mother,  the  father 
(Erisso,)  breathes  susjpiciotts  of  hia 
absent  child ;  the  lover  rCdbo,y  de- 
fends her,  and  when  Ub  zeid  and 
fondness  burst  out  vncontrdlablyi 
in  thewords^ 


.    NonteDMrrdtel 
Non  fa  msi  qn^  < 

every  ear  is  taken  vif^9i  waAikt 


JRattan^smw  Opefd  of  Mttowietto  Stcomi^, 


fditliJMitte  |lidr«ffito  sflence;- 

e? tn  a  '*  hkt^M  !  " — •o^mmott  and 

•^ttMgr^e^leiar-flaliati  ^cfienoef^ 

«iidistiirhecly'Mrrioiii>  energetk^'and 
mnd:  with  just  enoogfi  art  to  m^ 
^fy  our  love  of  dUfeukr;  and  *vrfA 
a  patho9A*^«ii  cnoapkatic  ralntys^tkat 
would 'Warm  tbe  ccAdost  hearty  and 
wiing  wpprobatkH  out  of  Midas  him^ 
itif.  We'  did  not  hear  'an  impertl* 
ieitt  wldsper  wliile  h  lasted ;  in^  at 
Its  close,  tha  wlible  lumse  'bant  into 
One  ^pnmd  peal  of  applause. 

Sock  18  tne  tribute  paid  to  Rossini: 
a  tribute  dearer  to  the  manbf  ge^ 
das  duui  any  pecunianr  emoloinent 
wUck  be  may  derire  from  his  art ; 
wid  outw^ghing  bis  labour,  his  anxl« 
etj,  and  t£e  rezations  prepared  for 
hhn  bj  a  thousand  critics.  Such 
success  can  be  but  rarely  attained. 
The  composer  sets  out  upon  his  task; 
kt  feels  an  importunate  ^ffideace; 
keinrentSy  combines,  separates,  re- 
vasts,  andfidlaofeKcdkncetfaroQ^ 
aieesslTa  care.  But  aa  he  adranoes. 
Us  walk  gffows  upareundkim;  he 
kesDmes  keated  witk  kb  sntiject,  h(s 
kleas  mult%)Iy>  andhefealateaod; 
in  such  momante  ke  is  ireed  from 
Us  skaekles;  ke  bradu  out.Hka  ftka 
esglefrom  the  cloud,  and  feels  tiieftdl 
sfr«fligtk  of  hia  wings.  In  such  nv- 
Mentskate  MoEart,i!^nsarasa,Bassini, 
imposed  tiiose  pieces^  wklch  est»- 
Ufadi  tkdir  &me ;  wkich  witt  spread 
wkererer  luxury  can  purchase  plea^ 
sores,  md  last  as  long  as  the  sense 
afmuaicinnum.* 

A  few  words  about  Rossini  min^ 
not  be  unacceptable,  and  we  dunl 
then  have  done.  Rossini  is  little 
abore  the  middle  hdght,  very  large 
In  his  make,  and  somewkat  corpu- 
lent; kis  countenance  is  open,  gntve, 
and  intelfigent ;  his  head  is  of  extra* 
ordinary  dimensions;  his  forehead 
finely  expanded  and  rising  to  a  ma- 
jestic hoght,  but  slopfaw  a  little 
backwards  ;  hia  eyes  are  li^t  brown. 
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dfdlv  and  tnedhiiilve: 'Hlrwil6lk^•rt^ 
pearance  Is  far  ftam  co|nnon;***yet 
doetnot  qoit^  deelate  the  ooipp^ser 
pf^QiheJki. ;  A- cnmiolbgist,  ^'w^mutf ' 
knowing  kim,  spent  some  time  one 
day  iff  examining  his-  heatt  and,  at  * 
last,  declared  there  #as  <^  uotkSng 
particular  in  the-organic  Constructionr, ' 
out,  peiiiaps,  he  might  lurre  swie 
inetimaiiam ,fbr music r*  Heiafntnk 
and  ^affaMe  in  his  manners,  ea^  df 
access  to  strangers,  fond  of  iiearing 
and  refatttna-  anecdotes,  and  best 
pleased  'yri&  those  associates  who' 
will  grant  him  as  much  talent  in 
other  sul^ts  as  In  music.  His 
health  is  not  good:  he  says,  himsdf, 
that  in  his  youth  he  indulffed  tbo 
freely  in  pleasures,  from  which  he 
should  have  refrained ;  and  he  conv* 
plainfl  of  being  obliged  to  work  for 
a  liTelihood,  although  his  drcum- 
stances  are  generally  understood  to 
te  easy.  The  frusillty  with  wkick 
ke  composea,  is  astonJAing,  In  a 
«o«n  kalf  ftill  of  people,  taUdnff  ta 
one,  Hsteningto  another,  ha  sciibblat 
on  witk  twwe^the  rapidity  of  av  orw 
^&uu7  copyist,  and  Tery  aeldom  r^ 
tnmata-coBakdtravcbrrsot  Ho'fr^ 
^tneadytctaii^ef  hi#  sheet  as  tluugk 
kiaidear  crosaed  tma  another;  a&r 
wditnff  ten  or  fiiUen  bars,  a  new 
▼eia  of  fiucy  q;ians  before  him,  and 
be  seiages  fiesli  P*P^r  to  secure  the 
kappy  moment  What  fta  done  iaat 
will  sometimes  ke  done  ill:  it  is  not 
snrprising  that  Rossini  kas  somedmea 
failed ;  but  it  is  surprising  tkat,  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  old,  ke  should 
hare  written  so  muah,  and  so  beau- 
tifhlly.  To  this  great  master,  the 
most  opposite,  the  most  contnuUo- 
tory  fiinlcs  are  asorflbed:  his  operas, 
itia  said,  are  too  buffa — too  seria; 
too  long— not  long-  enough.  Such 
nonsense  de^erres  no  reply;  but  then 
ia  one  ohjeetion,in  which  many  coi^ 
cur,  and  which  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  notice. 
Rsssiul,  B»f  tkay,  is  a  mamitiift. 


*  Moiidiat  are  onftyrtanste  Mi  tbeb  art ;  foo^  tbt  muaical  fHpnlty,  and  the  lore  of 
mndc,  ha^  been  so  laiaely  digpcpsed,  that  coanUeaa  numbea  of  artists  and  proltMsofs 
hsTe  sprung  up,  been  nietsred;  aod  rewa^ed :  but  this  drcunistlu^  is  fiital  to  thdr 
fimie  (  ereiy  indfrldual  must' be  at  lengih  absorbed  in  the  multitude^  and  those  worka, 
^indi  we  Ibnffly  cifi  fmmort^  nfCQ  inetitably  Taniah  amid  a  dirbng  of  cootemporaxies 
ead  soceeasors.  The  nmsfo  tddch,  in  MihoB^fl  time;  eould  **'create  a  sotd  OMer  tfie 
libs  of  deidri**  and  dmt  which  seemed  to  Shakspeare  ^  like  the  sweet  eouth  breathmg 
vsoB  a  bank  of  violets^**  is  now  foigotlen.  In  a  hundred  yean,  pgobs^,  Ike  nnhritkMW 
WM&r  to  a  history  of  music,  i&r  the  names  ^fitDd^ar^fMhsfreO)  saw  do  iMPvAnr 
'Aifiiasot%0||lietj^«vjt«  -.  r       •.    ::    <..  i:. 


900^                                       M^ler  BMnrntf.  OtvAt 

Mtmicr  If  almott  alvm  tht  •%  of  te  natural  and  neoeitarj  fiuin||iioC. 

genius.    Scarcely  any  one  poet  or  geniua. 

painter, muncian, acolptor, engraYer» .  Next  tp  the  manwho csa inmt^ 

or  ardsty   of  whatever  descnpUon^  (J>ut  far  lets  hi^>pyj,^  ia  he  who  caa 

who  has  g^ned  disdnction  by    in*  catch  the  inspiratiopw  second  hand; 

tellectual  toil,  is  free  from  tms  in-  can  listen  with  delight  to    *'  linked 

firmity.    In  proportion  as  men  stand  sweetness  long  drawn  out;" — and 

apart  from,  or  above  their  iellaws>  &el  his  heart  beat  hi^  when  it 

they  are  liaUe  to  become  the  slaves  bursts   into    unexpected   grandeur., 

of  ueir  own  discoveries.    Haydn  had  There  are  persons  in  the  world  wb» 

his  canons,   and   Rossini  lunts    at  laugh  at  tLe  raptures  of  the  musi« 

something  of  the  same  kind-    Such  cian,  and  sordidrjr  imagine  that  mu- 

persons  become  infatuated  with  pe-  sic  is  merely  a  sensual  gratification, 

culiarities,  which  are  only  beautiftil  Let  them  cast  away  such  belief  Mtt- 

while  they  are  new :  and  from  habit  sic  is  not  sensual ;  it  feeds  the  soul 

infiise  tlicm  into  their  style,  when  with  one  of  its  purest  aliment^— 

their  beauty,  with  their  noveltjr,  have  and  can  infuse  thovtf hts  and  feelings 

disappeared.    But  let  us  lefram  from  into  the  mind,  which  no  languagr  biit 

inspecting,  with  too  curioua  an  ey^  its  own  can  describe. 


Ko.  IIL 

KEHRMiAR  uvaQB--continued. 

Ogm  last  proposed  a  ^ort  digression 
On  Muffgs's  oirthriffht  and  profe«ion«-^ 
fiOs  peottgree  was  mi,  no  doubt. 
Only  he  could  not  make  it  out; 
Though  surdy  'tis  sdf-evident. 
That  oe  might  boast  a  great  descent.— >  ' 
Some  who  are  learned  heralds  cam  tell 
Men's  ancestry  from  shield,  or  man^ :— • 
HUke  Siyah's  mantle  theirs 
Eotail'd  iu  virtues  on  its  heirs. 
Bidding  the  wearer  still  inherit 
Its  primitive  possessor's  merft ; 
Why  then  some  nobles  would  appear 
Just  the  reverse  of  what  they  are.— 
But  all  KS.'s  daims  to  ancestry 
Some  genealogists  deny. 
And  prove  by  treatise  erudite. 
He  was  a  human  aerolite, 

SBCted  from  some  moon  volcano, 
^   hough  that  Is  more  than  I  or  they  know) 
Where  still  are  kepi  the  wits  ai  Muggs, 
In  one  of  Ariosto's  jugs.— 
If  he  had  chosen  to  have  had  'em. 
He  might  have  bought  descents  ihnn  Adam  ; 
And  proved  his  foDy  and  his  blood. 
By  pedigrees  from  old  JChig  Lud, 
Such  as  the  college  keep  b^  dozens, 
With  blanks  for  Norman  sires  and  cousins.— 

Birth  cannot  give  our  faults  redemption  ; 
Tis  an  excitement,  uot  exemption. — 
Iiitrinsic  honesty  and  knowlecte, 
Krablaze  themselvef  without  the  college  ;    , , 


WhiW  herald  honours  on  the  bate. 

Do  but  degrade  tiieir  wearers  more^ 
As  sweeps,  whom  Maj^-dar  trappfaigs  graoe^ 

8how  ten  times  blacxer  than  before* 

As  to  his  trade  our  hero  held 

Chattels  and  goods  bj  few  ezcelTd  ; 

Such  as  brooms,  pipkins,  treacle,  tops^ 

Tobacco,  brickdust,  lolHpops, 

6iU  gingerbread,  and  pennj  trunq>ets. 

Red  herrinffs,  blacking,  snim,  and  crumpets. 

In  short,  the  catalogue  to  stc^. 

He  kept  a  thriying  diandler's  ahop^^ 

Snuff,  treacle,  tc^s,  he  spum'd  them  all. 

Fancying  he  heard  a  vmce  beseediing 

Him  (Mt^gs  i)  to  listen  to  a  call. 

And  go,  like  Iludibras,  a  preachings— 

Twas  a  new  light,  wlidch  might,  in  fiict. 

Have  enter'd  wnese  his  head  was  craek'd^^- 

Is  it  that  addled  brains  j^rchance. 

When  the  scull's  dark  with  ignorance. 

Like  rotten  eggs  survej'd  at  xnght. 

Emit  a  temporary  ^fAtf 

Or  is  it  that  a  healed  brain. 

When  it  is  rubb'd  against  die  grain, 

likc^  a  cat's  back,  though  dark  as  charcoal. 

Will  in  the  gloom  appear  to  spaurkle  ? 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  fact  is. 

That  Muggs  conceived  his  call  was  true  ; 
And  so  be^n  to  read  and  practise. 

To  fit  hun  for  his  grand  debui^ 

^  'Twas  his  first  care  his  voice  to  muffle, 

And  get  the  genuine  nasal  snufile ; 
For  uese  low  candlestick  aposdes  ^  « 

Illuminate  us  from  their  nozzles ;  ^ 

And  through  the  nose  as  surely  pray,    - 
As  make  their  congregations  pay.— 
To  dd  his  whine,  an  ample  dose 
Of  snufif  was  thrust  into  his  nose ; 
As  old  Demosthenes'  put  stones 
Into  his  mouth  to  mead  his  tones  :-^ 
Last  he  resolved  his  stile  should  be 
Ori^na)  and  savoury  ; 
Whue  to  prevent  the  sneers  and  sniggers 

Of  those  who  look  for  learned  tholes, 
Be  studie4  metaphors  and  figures. 

Tropes,  similcis,  and  catachreses. 
That  bpth  QuintlHan  and  Lop^nus 
Should  over-reach  or  undermine  us.-^ 
80  qualified  and  recommended. 

To  Stratford  ftdr,  with  pompous  pace. 

And  solemn  sanctimonious  face, 
fie  bent  his  way     ■  a  cart  ascended. 
And  thus,  collecting  all  his  powers, 
;9catter'd  his  oratoric  flowers. — 

'' Viler  than  vilest  of  vile  sinners ! 
Ye  who  at  fairs  or  alehouse  dkmers 

Sup  on  your  reprobate  Welsh  rabbit; 
Ye  who  love  ridttleB,  bowls,  and  dice^ 
And  make  disorder'd  nights  of  vice 


Cflj2  -  SJietchcy  in  Lisbon,  [[Mwck, 

What!  willye»Mll>  y«  he»U|ffl^,  ike 

From  sanctity  and 'gc»c^ 
Until  your  biip4  idolatn^ 

t  Will  ye  throw  off  the  mask^  and  show 

Thereby  the  clo¥6»rfb<i^  below  ? 
Do-^ — hut  remember  yoii  must  pay 
What'^  du^  to  you  on  settlinff  day; 
For  Heaven's  «yej  it  stands  to  aense, 
'  o  C^»  nfTsr  stonmch  such '  transgressiona  ; 

,  Nor«aD  1^eiiand,of  Protidenoe 

Wink  at  your  impiout  expressions.—- 
The  proik;ate  thinks  vengeance  dead^ 
i^iid  in  Ais  fancied  safety  chuckles^ 
But  /^ihdtm'u  hydra  head 

ShaSl  have  a  rap  4ipon  the  knuckles.-*- 
The  never  blushinff  cheek  of  vice 
Shall  kick  the  bucket  fan  a  trice; 
-While  the  deaf  ear  tiiat  never  pra/d^ 
Shall  quickly  by  the  heels  be  laid."*— — 

At  this  (Bsplay  of  declamation^ 
The  unconverted  congregation 
Laughter  in  such  loud  peals  emits. 
That  Echo  seem'd  to  be  in  fits  ; 
Whereat  our  Mnggs  with  anger  fum'd> 
'And  thus  in  louder  key  resura'd — 
'*  The  finger  of  uplifted  scorn 
In  vain  e^ts  its  wicked  horn, — 
'Cocks  np  its  nose  at  what  I  teach. 
And  turns  Us  back  upon  my  speedh ; — 
You  fear  my  words** just  then,  alas ! 

They  did  seem  anxious  to  prevent  'ami' 
For  some  one  threw  a  muddy  mass. 

Into  his  eye  with  such  momentum^  • 
That  by  the  well  directed  sally 
Twas  closed  and  seal'd  hermetically. 
(7\>  ke  cmUinued.) 


1  shaU  comnwnoe  my  sketches  tiy  Is  eminently  characteristio  of  the  timet 
oindufiing  you  ficstof  ail  to  the  end^  .  in  which  these  buildings  were  erected^ 
ueBce  situated  nearly  in  themiddle  of  and  the  very  style  ^  tne  ardiitectufe 
the  city.  Here  stands  the  old  castie  is  indicative  of  the  jealous  and  suspj* 
with  lis  prison  and  batteries  over-  clous  tempers  of  the  first  possessors, 
looking  both  the  river  and  the  town.  Emerging  from  this  ouarter  of  the 
This  edifice,  which  was  founded  by  city  we  meet  with  marks  of  ruin  and 
the  Moorsy  commands  from  its  walls  desolatior>^~traces  of  the  fatal  earth- 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  quake  which  happened  in  1755.  Msoy 
prospects  that  can  be  conceived.  On  eyer witnesses  of  that  day  of  horron 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  there  stiU  are  still  living;  and  a  fenude  wss 
exist  entire  streets  of  Moorish  build-  pointed  out  to  me,  who  was  buried  be- 
ings* narrow  and  lofty  edifices  cover-  neaththe  ruins  for  twenty-four  hours; 
ed  with  a  white  stucco.  These  streets  Bxid,  although  perfectly  unconsciouf> 
ace  very  crooked,  and  so  exceedhigly  all' the  while,  of  ner  dreadful situat]flii> 
narrow  as  hard^  to  admit- a  small  such  was  the  e£bct  of  the  shock,  that 
two  wheeled  cart  drawn,  iby  a  single  she  has  never  grown  since  that  event, 
mule.  Each  house  }ma  a:  balcony  4n  when  she  was , only  fourteen.  Many 
front,  and  is  well  d^fonde^  by  grat-  were  buried  amid  Aoruins  of  church- 
iMfs  at  every  \ylndow,*evsn  at  those  es  4uid  conyentf,  .whithei:  they.hpd 
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ijiitouchad^  but  flowers  haTe  since 
sprung  up  in  the  interstices ;  the  myr* 
de  now  olooms  in  the  desolated  clois- 
ter, and  a  brilUant  and  serene  skyim- 
parts  a  cheerfulneiss  to  this  scene  of 
awe  and  terror. 

A  few  steps  further,  and  we  find 
ourselves  suddenly  transported  to  a 
spot  where  the  liand  of  time,  eqimlly 
dOTectiye,  but  less  precipitate,  has 
fiirmid  ruins  more  Teneraole.  These 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman 
amphitheatre,  lying  comminaled  with 
the  fragments  of  Gothic  and  Saracenic 
architecture,  as  if  they  were  the  hiero- 
glyphics  of  histonr  and  time.  I  must 
nevertheless  confess,  that  ancient  as 
tliese  stones  appear,  I  could  not  per* 
oetve  in  them  any  trace  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. My  Cicerone  assured  me 
that  several  bas-reliefs,  capitals  of  co« 
lumns,  and  other  pieces  ol  antiquity, 
had  been  discovered  here,  altnough 
but  few  of  them  had  been  examined 
or  preserved.  No  researches  of  any 
unoortanoe  have  ever  been  made  here, 
and  of  the  ancient  Felicitas  Julia 
(such*wa8  the  appellation  ^ven  by 
V^  Romans  to  this  favourite  city  of 
Augustus),  only  a  few  trifling  frag« 
ments  have  been  occasionally  rescued 
by  the  curiosity  of  individuius. 

But  yonder  rolU  the  Tagus,  the  si« 
lent  witness  of  all  the  vaiious  revolu- 
tions that  have  hereoccorredl— kt  us 
du^t  our  steps  towards  it.  Her^  we 
arrive  at  the  Profa  do  Soewy  the  place 
where  tho  garrison  exercises.  Chi| 
everv  side  we  perceive  shops,  and  be- 
neath our  feet  are  ^e  prisons  of  tlie 
once  fbmii4able  Inqmsit^m.  Ovar 
the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  ci- 
dcfvant  holy  office,  is  a  figure  c^  reli- 
gion trampling  upon  a  monster,  in* 
tended  to  represent  Heresy.  It  b  here 
on  the  Mocio,  and  the  beautiful  square 
jailed  Threiro  do  Pofo^  that  we  find 
rombal's  Lisbon :  so  it  nmy  well  be 
termed^  since  had  it  not  been  for  him 
who  wjw  endowed  with  an  eagle's  eye, 
tod  a  lion's  heart,  Lisbon  had  never 
risfen  again  upon  the  soil  that  had 
been  shaken  by  the  earthquake.  The 
ftew  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and 
regular^,  have  pavement  for  foot  pas- 
■fngcrs,  and  hitersect  each  other  at 
nght  aiwles.  The  houses  are  lofty 
«Qd  uniform,  exactly  like  those  in  the 
Jjost  modem  streets  of  London,  so 
that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
^h  other  onlv  by  the  numbers  upon 
.^iof^^pdm^  the.wmdow^  of 


the  i]^iperfioortrunJ)Alcoiiiea  of  el^^ 
gant  iron  work  that  is  generally  gild^ 
ed;  these  are  shaded  above  oy  silk 
awnings,  beneath  which  may  be  seen 
elegant  females  reclining  upon  cu- 
shions, while  they  amuse  themselvei( 
by  playing  on  the  ihandoline,  or  are 
occup&l  m  reading  or  needle  work  j 
or  sometimes  engaged  in  conversa* 
tion,  or  in  the  tactt^  jet  not  less  into- 
resthig  and  expressive,  language  of 
the  eves.  One  of  the  noblest  houses  iii 
the  city  is  that  belonging  to  the  rich 
merchant  Quintella^  who  la  the  pitH 
prietor  of  the  entire  new  ^uare  caDed 
after  him  0  Largo  do  QuhUelku  The 
constructioii  of  Uie  Lisbon  houses  is 
singular  enough:  the  carpenter  first 
of  all  forms  a  complete  skeleton,  or 
frame  work  of  the  building,  which  ia 
then  filled  up  with  clay,  pebbles,  and 
challu  It  is  said  that  such  erections 
are  less  susceptible  of  ii^'ury  in  cases 
of  earthquakes.  The  entrances  to  the 
houses  stand  always  open,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  there  is  a  door, 
which,  upon  your  pulling  a  bell,  flies 
open  of  itself.  Internally  the  modern 
houses  are  not  the  most  convenient  in 
point  of  arrangement;  the  rooms  too 
are  frequently  exceedingly  dismal. 
There  is  hardly  ever  more  than  one 
chimney  to  a  house,  which  is  carried 
out  of  the  kitchen  window;  and  chim« 
nev  sweepers  there  are  none,  for  tha 
chimpeys  generality  cleanse  themselvea 
by  catching  fire^  A  good  mantle,  and 
pccasionalfy  si  brazier,  form  the  only 
substitutes  for  a  fire  place,  that  d^ 
lightful  Jocitf  of  cheernilness  and  con* 
yeraation,  hi  our  more  northern  dime* 
As  to  the  furniture  of  the^mrtAent^ 
it  seems  to  be  chiefly  of  Oninese  and 
JTapan  manufacture.  SSven  the  )Bk»» 
bitants  thenoselves  remfaid  us  more  of 
India  tlum  of  Europe. 

My  fair  friends  must  here  fbveffo 
{heir  own  elegant  equipages,  and  Be 
content  to  pay  their  visits  in  a  kind 
of  litter  drawn  by  two  mules,  upon 
one  of  which  rides  the  driver  with  his 
immense  three  cocked  ht^t,  and  a  no 
less  tremendous  queue  hanging  at  his 
back.  In  such  a  vehicle  you  are  ra- 
pidly jolted  over  the  inequalities  of 
the  pavement,  which  is  strewed  with 
every  kind  of  litter— nay  even  burn- 
ing torches  mkj  be  seen  lying  there^ 
having  been  thrown  away  without 
being  extinguished. 

The  hotel  at  which  we  lodge  la 
kept  by  an  SngUshman  of  the  aama 
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6f  Campbell:  it  tttiibti  (bwever,  liyitfiy 
tpieana  Temorkafale  for  its  comfort.--^ 
being  a  yery  inconvenient  and  6aaly' 
built  hou8e>  and  iiaving  hardly  a  sin- 
gle good  chamber ;  although  it  con- 
ndns  many  large  rooms,  inodt  of 
which  are  recent  additions  to  the 
buildbig :  a  tolerably  good  proof  that 
the  reputation  of  the  bouse  is  not  on 
tki  decline*  The  doors  generally 
And  open,  and  none  of  them  hav^ 
locks:  m  addition  to  iMB.eonvem" 
ence  must  ba  mentioned  the  swarms 
of  musounbes  and  rats;  the  latter  of 
which  anbrd  cpntinual  nocturnal  di-' 
rersion  to  our  greyhound,  as  tfie  for- 
mer do  to  ourselves^  The  hunting 
and  chasing  is  nearly  uninterrupted; 
and  after  afi,  such  is  the  abunaance 
of  the  game,  that  it  needs  no  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  protect  it  iPut  enough 
on  the  subject  of  this  ni^tly  martyr- 
dom ;  which,  however  painful  and  tor* 
menthig,  fa  attended  with  but  little 
glory. 

'  During  mj  stay  in  Lisbon,  I  went 
to  witness  a  sofemiv  service,  which 
Was  performed  in  honour  of  the 
metnory  of  a  martyr  of  a  somewhat 
ditferent  d^^scription  from  ourselves. 
The  little  church  (Nossa  Senhora^ 
^osMartyVes^  was  completely  filled ; 
and  among  tne  numerous  congrega- 
tion, I  saw  many  who  exhibited  signs 
6f  the  most  sincere  and  affecting  de- 
toidon.  Several  tJ^w  themselves 
upon  thehr  knees,  or  stretched  out 
&eir  arms  to  heaven,  with  such  an 
apparent  intensity  and  earnestness  of 
fbeiing  as  I  had  never  befbi^  witnes- 
B^.  ^The  females  were  wrapped  up 
91  mantl^.  and  sat  uppn  tne  floor 
with  th^ir  legs  crossed ;  ao  that  both 
|heir  dress  and  attitude  h^  some- 
thing very  picturesque  and  oriental. 
Some  were  completely,  and  others  but 
partially  veiled ;  among  the  latter  l 
perceived  m^y  Madonna  counter 
nances,  of  whicn  the  expression  was 
rather  animated  pian  tranquil  The 
fiery  eye  and  pale  cheek  did  not  be-> 
ftpeak  resignation  so  much  as  emo- 
tion. Adjoinuig  to  the  females  were 
stationed  the  younger  men ;  yet  a  low 
partition  separated  the  two  sexes; 
and  the  door  keepers  at  the  difierent 
entrances  would  not  permit  any  in- 
termixture. 

'  This  church  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  'of  its  mu- 
Hc.  Theperformance  might  in  this  re- 
kfnx%  be  pronot|nced  uorivallod:  the 


u;<my  of  deatt,  llbe  pangv  of  im 
uOB^  the  courage  inspired  fayialti^' 
the  huminty  and  snbmisaian  of  peni* 
tence,  the  triumph  of  piety,  *  the  bopr 
of  a  resutrection,  the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  heaven,  the  raptttroar 
warmth  of  inspiration— afi  emanated 
from  the  subKme  composition  of  sa- 
cred harmony.  The  smging  was  ex« 
(juisitely  simple  and  meloSoua;^ — it 
seemed  to  be  the  edio  of  cdeotfri 
bli^  proceeding  ftcm  angels.  Svea* 
the  costume  of  the  shigers  posseMcr 
considerable  dignity;  they  are  aD  at-' 
tired  in  the  old  Italian  style,  in  drener 
of  i^let-coloured  silk,  with  black  sHk 
manties  that  are  thrown  back  and. 
wound  round  the  waist. 

The  S8th  of  November  waa  wbat 
Would  be  considered  by  us  a  fine  day 
in  spring;  and  the  deti^tful  bahni% 
ness  of  the  air  conspired  with  the  ex- 
quisite muilc  I  liad  been  hearing,  ta 
htli  me  in  a  tender  pleasing  tn^an^ 
ohdy.  I  therefore  ouiUed  the  btatfe 
of  the  low  and  dirnr  quarter  of  the 
town  where  I  lodged,  and  ascended 
into  the  higher;  which,  irom  tfie  po^ 
rity  and  salubrity  of  the  air,  has  olw 
tainedtfae  appellation  oifi^ttnosAvrtgr 
a  Spanish  word,  which,  heartity  aa 
they  detest  every  thing  that  is  Spa- 
nish, is  yet  preferred,  by  the  Portu^, 
guese,  to  the  less  harmonions  sound  of 
Bons  Ares.  This  part  of  the  towik 
which  was  almost  entirely  destn^eo* 
by  tiie  earthquake,  has  been  reboilr 
by  persons  of  property  and  fore^ 
settkrs,  in  a  modem  and  elegantaty^  f 
and  is  besides  kept  exceedingly  dean. 
I  now  visked  the  Protestant  burying^ 
ground,  whose  tall  cypresses  are  seeq 
even  from  the  Profa  do  SS.  Corazaa 
de  Jews;  so  called  from  the  magnifi* 
cent  churdi  and  convent  erected  there 
by  the  late  Queen.  This  superb  edi- 
fice, which  cost  upwards  of  five  nril^ 
lions  of  orusades,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  modenr 
Portugfieae  architecture. 

Quitting  the  church,  we  aime  at 
an  open  elevated  spot,  a^^aceot  to 
whicn  is  aneiegantmodem  bimdin§^— 
the  English  Hospita],r--whidi  is  dis- 
tinguished by  that  aii*  of  cheeifolness 
and  neatness  so  characteristic  of  our 
architecture.  I  vbited  some  of  the 
apartments,  but  discovered  no  trace 
or  wretchedness*  Every  thing  seemed 
rather  to  remind  me  of  the  comfort 
and  simplicity  of  an  EngHsh  vflbu  I^ 
seemed  the  abode  ^  some  happy  %« 


hfijr  »  far  ^ertff  pairf i£&  ffireateet  neit^ 
hestf  and  order  preTailed.  Hope  and 
convolation  appeared'  to  pervade  an 
uyhim  iodicanire  of  the  most  delicate 
and  generous  compasnoiK  And  cer- 
tsaaAr  if  external  dbjectd  be  capable 
of  aileviatiiig  tbe  sufiferingt  of  di- 
seaM,  ^he  patioila  noiat  endure  less 
here  than  elaewheiew  The 'southern 
breeze  which  beara  balsam  to  the  op- 
pressed bsMSt,  the  view  ^  the  har- 
t>our>  the  prospect  ef  the  extended 
ooeaii,  naj  eren  the  cypress  grore  it- 
sd^— allis  calculated  to  restore  health; 
to  inspire  serenity  and  peace ! 

The  burial  ground  is  situated 
among  gardens  and  fields^  which  are 
pleasantly  intermmaled  with  elegant 
lenses ;  the  EngKda  baring  planted 
and  buMt  in  erery  direction  ardiind 
this  spot,  ever  since  it  was  first  given 
to  tiiem  as  a  place  for  burial,  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1665.    The  ceme* 
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miribr  djabdtadcm,  ai«  th66^  <^^^ 
fMitter,  and  the  Prince  of  Waibeeki 
The  former  was  a  fMpectable  and  affr 
fluent  merchant,  resiaing  at  Lisbon; 
where  he  laid  out  a  mo^  delightful 
garden.  The  latter  was  a  brave  ge- 
neral of  the  ffreat  Frederic's  school^ 
and  ibrmed  uie  Portugue'se  army  ac« 
cordiikg  to ,  the  PniPdian  system.  The 
garden  is  still  as  blooming  and  lovely 
as  ever ;  but  the  army  has  assumed 
a  very  cUfferenl  form. 

To  day  (30th  N<yv.)  the  rain  de- 
«5end8  in  torrents,  the  drops  of  raii^ 
too  in  the  south,  seem,  liketne  grapes^ 
^  be  mnch  larger  than  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  with  at  honuu 
This  is  now  the  Lisbon  wmter,  yet 
flowers  are  stilt  to  be  seen  in  bIoom« 
Not  being  able  to  stir  out  m  search  of 
objects  abroad,  let  me  conduct  you 
into   the    fhiit-room   at  our  hotels 

There  lie  the  yet  green  oranges,  each 

tery  itself  is  not  very  extensive,  behig    separately  packed  up  in  paper:  they] 

[Josed    do  not  completely  npen  tifl  Decern*' 


a  moderately  sized  square,  endoi 
by  a  wall;  which,  although  disagree* 
able  in  itself,  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  Older  to  protect  the  ^ad  fi-om  the 
nntrages  ot   uncharitable  zeal.     A 
broad  widk,  formed  by  several  rows 
nf  lofty  cypresses,  conducts  to  a  sim- 
ple Doric  vestibule.    The  beautiM 
liusitanian  cyprees,  which  was  origl«< 
litAly  brought  from  €roa  to  Lisbon, 
bar  wide  and  spreading  branches, 
whose  extrenuties   are  considerably 
dcpressed-^the  image  of  an  elevated 
^gnef  l-*«-Jttdaa-tree8  have  also  been 
planted  here,  in  order  that  tiiieir  red 
blossoms  may  afibrd  an  agreeable  re- 
lief to  the  dark  foliage.    Beneath  the 
cypresses  we  behold  the  tombstones 
ef  white  Portuguese  marble.     They 
principally  belong  to  English  families ; 
yet  one  also  -discovers  many  Dutch, 
'Swedish,  and  German  names.    How 
.oany  of  those  who  repose  here  have 
died,  at  a  distance  from  their  fiiends 
and  natlTe  land  I  No  eye  has  wept 
beside  thdr  dying  couch  ;  no  beloved 
hand  has  returned  the  last  pressure 
«f^)eir  languid  fingers!  Yet  friend- 
^phas  done  for  them  much,  and  the 
^A^8t  accents  that  have  struck  upon 
^beirear,  have  been  the  sounds  funi- 


,  npen 

ber,  and  in  this  climate  December  is 
a  very  delightful  and    complaisant 
tnoBth  f  Here  are  also  plenty  of  fresh 
iufcy  apples  and  pears ;  yet  even  the 
best  species  of  the  former,  Uie  lieni 
Fostoy  do  not  riral  in  flavour  those  of 
the  south  of  England  or  Normandy. 
Now,  too,  for  a  peep  into  the  larder: 
what  can  possibly  look  more  tempt- 
ing, to  a  John  Bull,  than  the  large 
Jomts  of  beef— which  is  fine  enou^ 
bat  very  dear  f  Veal,  beuiff  a  contra-* 
band    article,    is    exceedmgly  rare. 
Here  are,  however,  to  make  us  amen48 
for  this  deflcfency,  fine  sea-fish,  red 
partridges,  rabbits, and  turkeys;  also 
Lisbon  nams,  which  are  as  celebrate4 
in  the  annald  of  Gastronomy,  as  those 
of  Bayonne  and  Westphalia;  young- 
sucking  pigs,  firkins  of  Irish  butter, 
bottles  of  Lifiibon  oil,   and  pans  of 
fiiesh  goats'  milk.    "With  respect  to 
theiatter  article,  I  should  inform  the 
reader,  that  many  of  the  convents 
keep  gouts  that  are  regularly  driven 
through  the  streets  every  morning^ 
firom  house  to  house,  and  milked  upon 
the  spot  Lastly,  here  are  to  be  found 
vegetables  of  every  description^   a- 
moagthe  rest,  green  peas,  which  grow 


^vr  to  their  infency  i  and  the  simply  in  the  open  ur  even  at  this  season  of 

P^tbetic  inscriptions  updh  the  tombs  the  year:  there  is, too,  an  equal abund- 

^  frequently  m  the  same  languagct.  ance  of  fruit ;  olives,  chesnuts,  and 

}f^  ^^  these  tombstones,  however,  bunches  of  grapes  as  large  and  as  fine 

*hm  no^  inscription;  and  such  was  for  as  those  of  Canaan.    The  contents  of 

•wngtinie'th^  case  with  Fielding's,  such  a  magtmne  are  surely  worth 

«^twa.ihonui»eiita  most  consrncu^  any  ont'i  iifdpection.  Adjoinlnie:  to  it 
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is  ap  ^osed  ptaqe  with  a  ciBtem  oC 
irater^  wWre  tame  turtles  are  kept. 
•  This  has  been  another  day  of  de- 
Fuge,  (Dec.  l)  sufficient  to  drive  aU 
the  loungers  to  deitpair :  it  did  not^ 
however,  prevent  our  visiting  the 
iiew  opera,  //  Duca  di  Foix,  oenorm" 
ed  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  S.  Carlo  ; 
which  is  the  first  in  Lisbon,  and  even 
iir\  Europe,  if  we  except  the  Opera 
Houses  at  Naples  and  London.  The 
house  itself  is  a  very  fine  building  ol 
the  Qor^c  order;  erected  princi^lly 
6t  the  expence  of  Senhor  Ouintella«, 
the  j§freat  niierchant  whom  I  have  be* 
fore  mentioned.  The  carriages  drive 
iip  beneath  a  wide  portico.  The  pit* 
or  thePlaieia  dosNobres,  is  so  spacious 
as  to  be  capable  of  contsuning  800 
|)erson8. 

The  subject  of  this  magnificent 
rpusical  drama,  of  which  Giuseppe 
Caravita  is  the  author,  is  taken  from 
tte  well  known  Tragedy  of  Voltaire's 
jAmelie,  on  k  Due  de  Poix*  In  this 
t»iece  the  eye  is  entertained  by  a  con<* 
uniial  change  of  scenerv  ;  there  are  a 
(Christian  and  a  Moorish  carap^  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  city  with  palaces, 
a  castle  with  its  gothic  towers,  ruins 
/of  rnajgpnificent  buildings,  a  spacious 
field  marshal's  tent^  and  a  banquet- 
fing  haD,  splendidly  decorated  with 
pictures  and  military  trophies.  All 
these  various  scenes  were  executed, 
in  the  most  striking-  and  masterly 
manner,  bv  Signor  Vincenzo  Mazzo- 
fieschi-.r^a  Roman  artist,  and  theatrical 
painter  and  architect  All  the  arts^ 
r-even  hot  excepting  that  of  gun* 
nery,  although  the  history  of  the  piec^ 
l^elongs  to  the  middle  of  the  eiffhth 
century — ^have  combined  to  proauce 
an  heroic  spectacle  most  encnanting 
to  both  eye  and  ear.  The  music  is 
the  production,  and  is  reckoned  the 
masterpiece,  of  the  celebrated  com- 
poser Marco  Antonio  Porto^allo,  who 
nrst  established  his  reputation  by  the 
Opera  of  Adrasto  Re  aE^tto,  which 
was  brought  out  in  1801,  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  piece  was  by  Biajichi, 
and  tne  costume  by  Franceso  das 
Chagas;  both  of  whom  have  attained 
to  eminence  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessions. MombcUi  performed  the 
Duke,  and  the  character  of  Amelia 
was  sustained  by  Caialani:  nothing 
could  surpass  the  ravishing  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  some  of  the  duets  be- 
tween thbse  two  admirable  singers. 

1  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 


^e  latter  siiig  fome  Pa 

at  a  private  concert;  and  hH^Bj  lokm 

whether  I  do  not,  for  delicate  softxi^^ 

S refer  the  language  of  Portugal  to 
latof  Italy:  that  the  reader  may 
form  some  comparison  I  subjoin  a 
stanza  in  both  idioms: 


La 


IiSMna 
JXimti 


€nS  MOtSiy 


01i»  nasos  da  te  1 


A  pena,  que  sinto 
Em  bariMffalidft, 
Dtte,i 
^v^i 


I  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold 
Catalani  both  in  Circe  and  Amelii^ 
^wo  of  her  most  fascinating^  charac* 
ters ;  and  never  have  I .  witnessed 
such  powers  of  vMce  as  she  displayed 
in  a  bravura  air,  in  the  second  act  of 
Circe.  Her  enunciation  is  fluent  and 
easy,  while  her  voice  possesses  a  com* 
pass,  a  force,  an  intonation,  and  a 
softness,  that  are  irresistibly  tranf« 

Cinff.  Yet  some  cognoscenti  i(f 
,  tnat  it  is  now  no  longiar  what  1| 
formerly  was.  To-day  was  her  be* 
nefit;  and  can  it  be  beUeved  that  th^ 
distinguished,  the  haughty  Catalan^ 
came  round  to  the  boxes,  to  thank  tks 
audience  for  their  attendance,  and— 
to  receive  their  presents  ?  for  it  is  the 
custom  here  to  bestow  rather  sub- 
stantial compliments  upon  the  fint 
^ate  performers,  in  adoitioQ  to  the 
mone^  paid  for  tickets.  G,ql4  ii 
what  is  generally  given  to  th^  antMnist 
of  three,  fourj,  five  moidore%  up 
even  more.  The  foreign  ambaMadori 
usually  give  ten  moidores,  or  about 
fourteen  pounds  sterlinsr,  Catalamli 
benefit,  however,  proved  to  her  a  om-^ 
mond harvest;  and  the  presents  wers 
made  in  the  less  humiliating  ^ape  of 
rings  and  trinkets.  An  elegant  laurel 
wreath  was  flung  to  her  out  of  one  ^ 
the  boxes ;  but  no  present  was  more 
costly  and  elegant  than  that  sent  to 
her  by  a  rich  merchant :  It  consisted 
of  a  golden  inkstand,  of  which  the 
part  cUstined  to  contam  the  sand  was 
filled  with  small  diamonds:  the  whole 
was  estimated  at  S,o6o  crusades. 

Besides  the  Italian  Opera  Hous^ 
there  arc  three  other  theatres  in 
Lisbon :  O  SalUre,  the  national  tbea» 
tre ;  another  called  doi  Ottuks/  sBii 
a  thirds  where  Ihe  P>ortiigyssf  .Cw>i 
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dSoM  exbibiti  his  buffooneries.    Eadi  have  depressed  his  nund.    He  hoJl 

lipU3^  has  three  tiers  qf  boxes^  a  gair  written   a  tragedy    in    versos  moUos 

^rj,  and  a  double  pit  The  boxes  ar^  Ctiiaiik  Verse)  called  el  ffey  22.  Sebas^ 

not  capable  of  contmning  more  thai^  tiOoetnAfrika; — which^notwithstand^ 

four  persona  each ;  in  some  there  is  ing  its  great  merit,  is  not  allowed  to 


room  for  only  three.    The  Corridors 
at  O  Salitre  are  dark^  and  so  low  that 
in  some  places^it  is  necessary  to  stoop; 
the  house  itself  is  narrow  and  awk- 
wardy    and    the  hmt  where  refresh- 
ments are  sold  exceedingly  dirty.    It 
is  not  lonff  affo  since  actresses  were 
first  penkiitted  to  appear  on  this  stage; 
the  female  characters  bwff  prerious- 
ly  sustained  by  men.    Among  the 
performers  are  many  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,   who  attend  during  the 
day  to  their  several  occupations.  The ' 
Portuguese    are    certainly  a   clever 
people,  and  possess  considerable  ta- 
lent for  comic  humour. 
'   The  national  theatre  brings  out  a 
vast  number  of  new  pieces,  yet  very 
few  of  them  are  original  productions; 
they  are  chiefly  translations  from  the 
French,  English,  and  Italian.    Many 
piecep  of  Goldoni's;  several  of  Shaks^ 
peare,   Voltaire,    Racine,    and   Ar^ 
naulcTs;   likewise  no  small  number 
from  the  German  of  Lessinr,  Kotze- 
byie.  &c.  have  been  transplanted  to 
the  Portuguese  stage.  Among  others. 
Cabal  and  Love,  by  the  "  Famoso 
ChiUery*  has  been  performed  here. 

lb  the  last  fifteen  weeks  no  fewer 
tJMin  sixty-one  new  pieces  were  offer- 
ied  to  this  Theatre,  and  nearly  all  of 
th^  accepted :  and  within  the  space 
^t^o  years,  343  dramas  of  various 


be  either  represented  or  printed,  on 
account  of  the  freedom  of  certain  pas-| 
sages.  Those  who  have  read  the  ma- 
nuscript say  the  plot  is  excellent,  the 
characters  finely  orawn,  and  the  lan- 
guage beautiful.  Another  seriouf 
drama  of  the  same  author  Is  A  Res^ 
iauracOb  de  Pemambuco;  the  Delivery 
of  Pemambuco  after  the  Expulsion  of 
the  Putch,  who  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Uiis  important  colony :  this 
piece  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause. A  JRestauracdo  de  Portugal 
or  the  Restoration  of  the  I)uke  d 
Braganza  to  the  crown  qf  Portugal 
in  1640,  is  also  a  ven^  favourite  na- 
tional drama.  I  saw  it  performed  ai 
the  theatre  dos  Condes,  and  was  striidK 
with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  ii 
was  received,  and  which  certi^ily 
was  not  caused  by  the  excellence  i^ 
the  acting:  many  of  the  passages 
were  extremely  severe  against  the 
Spaniards ;  and  these  were  always  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  acclamations, 
—A  third  national  drama  Fascp  df 
Gama,  or  the  Conquest  of  India,  Is  ' 
equally  popular  with  those  I  have 
just  mentioned;  a  proof  that  the  Poi^ 
tuguese  still  retain  some  feelinff  df 
that  patriotism  and  heroic  spirit  which 
animated  their  ancestors.  There  \$ 
also  another  drama  which  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning,  although  I  did 


defcriptic|os  nave  been  presented  and    not  se^  itperformeoL    This  £  Osmia, 
^;ead.    Among  the  translations,  those    its  subject  is  taken  ^rom  the  ancient 


of  Otheuo  and  Mahomet  are  esteem' 
Mi  the  best  Although  little  is  known 
h)  JCngland  respecting  the  state  of 
the  theatre  in  Portugal,  or  the  drama- 
tic writers,  there  is  no  dearth  of  talent 
m  this  respect  Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  reckoned  to  be  163  authors  who 
had  written  for  the  stage ;  of  whose 
productions  about  190  are  still  stock 
pieces. 

.  Among  those  of  the. present  day 
maybe  mentioned,  the  poor  dos  San- 
tos e  Silva,  who  is  both  blind  and 
lame.  In  bis  youth  he  studied  at 
€oiinbra,  became  an  enffineer,  and 
^^tinffuished  himself  i^  nis  profes- 
T?^.  He  i^  now  upwards  of  fifty  years 
^Idi  but  neither  age  nor  misfortune 


history  of  Lusitania,  when  the  people 
revolted  from  the  Roman  pow^, 
Osmia,  the  heroine,  is  distracted  be- 
tween her  passion  for  a  noble  Roman, 
and  her  duty  to  her  countiy :  the  Isit- 
ter  at  length  prevails.  The  author 
of  this  tragedy  is  a  noble  Portuguese 
lady,  the  Countess  Vimeira.  The 
Academy  of  Lisbon  had  proposed  a 

J)rize  for  the  best  tragedy.  It  was  ad- 
ud^ed  to  Osmia;  but,  on  opening  the 
seafed-up  letter  sent  in  with  it,  in- 
stead of  the  name  of  the  author,  Uiere 
was  found  merely  a  request  that  the 
monev  should  be  paid  to  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  olive- 
grounds.* 

Wit  and  satire  are  dangerous  any 


^^*^nikii«ocie0dl>)rlbiiteFwiek9  and  by  SismoBdiia  hUIiteralandu  Jlidi.ds  V] — ^p*- 
^SSSSi^t^Jf^V^  Tragedy  ptodnced  in  Pon^gttlf    Thci  authar  ftimed  bsndf 
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#lM9re/!mt  In  Portugid  more  purtieuo 
half  BO :  a  poor  author^  a  oew,  by 
name  Antonio  Josif,  was  burnt  by  the 
Inquisition  for  too  free  an  employ- 
Inetit  of  Ms  wit.*  He  had  produced 
Inany  very  successftd  comic  pieces 
and  farces^  that  were  distinguished 
by  a  fund  of  genuine^  rich^  popular 
humoiu'  and  wit.  During  ten  years 
his  dramas  filled  the  theatre.  Among 
mtiny  other  farces  which  are  exceed- 
higly  comic,  two  in  particular  exas- 
perated ihe  holy  office.  In  one  of 
them  a  criminal  is  introduced,  con-' 
rersing  at  the  gallows  with  his  con- 
fessor ;  and  the  tone,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  not  the  most  grave  and 
serious.  After  the  terrible  end  of  the 
«udior,  the  theatres  did  not  venture 
to  perform  his  productions  any  lon- 
jger.  Among  the  present  writers  of 
comedy  may  be  noticed  Joaquim 
Manoel,-»who  must  not,  however,  be 
confounded  with  the  translator  of 
.Wieland**  Oberon  ; — and  an  opuleiit 
merchant  named  Botelho.  But  none 
of  the  pieces  of  either  have  as  yet 
been  printed.  One  of  the  latest  co- 
medies that  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
is  O  Caffif  e  o  BUhar,  a  piece  most 
^  tmly  characteristic  of  Lisbon  man- 
'  Here :  the  sv^ene  is  laid  m  the  billiard 
room  of  a  cofifee-house,  and  the  deve- 
lopement  in  the  last  act  is  not  un- 
worthy of  die  pen  of  a  Moliere. 

Dec.  4.  To-day  is  the  festival  of 
€t  Barbara,  the  patron  Saint  of  Ar- 
tillery ;  for  which  reason  she  is  salut- 
ed by  a  tremendous  cannonade  at  the 
first  of  the  morning.  No  May  day 
can  be  more  deKghtm!  than  it  now  is, 
although  the  wmd  blows  from  the 
north,  and  the  Portuffuese  ^hake  with 
-  cold.  The  beauty  of  the  weather  in- 
duced me  to  go  upon  the  Tagus. 
What  an  animated  scene  does  this 
river  present  I  It  seems  quite  a  forest 
of  masts,-^for  here  are  no  fewer  than 
1200  vessels  of  various  descrintions. 
Among  these  are  a  vast  numoer  of 
Felwcas^  hurrying  up  and  down  the 
stream.  These  cany  fi*om  ten  to 
twelve  persons.  The  sailors  are  a 
strange  boisterous  set,  eternal  chat- 
terers, and  always  iovial  and  merry, 
in  spite  of  the  hardest  labour.  The 
Inost  flMllful  sea-faring  men  come 
firom  Algarve ;  they  are  bold  and  ex- 
pert-pilots  ;  most  active  climbers  and 
Awimmers;  but  insolent,  refractory. 


and  unoontroulable.  These  peopl^ 
who  are  usually  employed  on  bom 
the  royal  vessels,  nave  no  nodoa 
of  curbing  their  tongues,  but  alloir 
themselves  the  most  extraTaffant 
speeches,  in  their  native  dialect, 
against  every  one,  not  even  sparing 
the  royal  family ;  nor  are  their  8ar<* 
casms  unfrequently  destitute  <^  real 
wit:  they  are  therefore  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  professed  raOers,  whose 
licentiousness  is  uirrersally  iokr* 
ated. 

Ac^acenl  to  the  river,  Ke  the  Ex* 
thangeand  Custom-house;  and  front 
this  spot, — where  may  be  heard  afanost 
every  European  language  and  dia* 
lect,-^to  the  fish  market — ^is  more  bus- 
tle and  variety  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  town.  Here  the  merchant  and 
the  petty  chapman,  the  banker  and 
the  broker,  jostle  against  each  other* 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  creaking  carts  drawn  by  oxea. 
ragged  laboiu-ers,  and  a  number  oC 
masterless  dogs,  one  meets  with  a 
Csza  da  Gaxetia,  where  English  and 
Frendi  papers  are  taken  in;  and  with 
some  booksellers'  shops.  Here  a 
Fidalgo  is  purchasing  jewels.  Or  some 
Millionair  is  buying  an  entire  stock  of 
the  most  costly  productions  of  both 
the  Indies  ;  while  farther  on^  some 
ragged  beggar  is  cheapening  a  pair 
of  snoe-bucxles, — for  in  Portugal  even 
the  veriest  beggar  considers  these  an 
indispensable  article  of  dress. 

Is  this  country  the  kingdom  of 
Midas?— gold  and  rags  are  to  be 
seen  every  where!  Beggara  tlutmg 
the  streets,  take  their  Siesta  on  the 
marble  steps  of  palaces,  and  lie  upon 
the  ground  before  the  Convents,  where 
they  are  fed  by  hundreds.  Amonr 
these  are  numbers  of  discharged  s£ 
diers.  On  enquiring  once  whether 
there  was  in  Lisbon  any  hospital  for 
invalids,  a  Portuguese  answered  me 
wiA  an  e^ressive  shrug  of  shoulder, 
and  a  satiric  smile.  Si  Senhor,  a  m$i 
("  yes,  sir— there's  the  street  I*^  But 
even  the  soldiers  themsdves  umost 
starve,  if  unable  to  procure  employ- 
ment in  addition  to  their  pay^  whick 
is  but  trifling ;  and  at  Lbb<Hi  eveqf 
necessary  ofiife  Is  very  dear. 

Speaking,  on  the  other  hand,  of  rich 
merchants,  one  means  miUtmnairt,  oC 
whom  tliere  are  no  small  numbers 
among  the  first  houses  are  the  Barr^ 


•  this  happened  at  the  Ubt  Auto  da  !Fe*  in  1745. 
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tiMd&iy  and  Mine  «tfaer.  AforCone' 
if  100^000  eniBadeSi  is  reckoned  a 
eiypoodetate  one:  the  richest  Fi^ 
ygo$  have  yearW  moomes  to  double 
hat  amount  Yet  amidst  all  this 
realth,  beggars^  cripples,  and  tatter- 
d  figures  are  seen  every  where ;  and 
Ms  too  in  a  nation  which  is  in  0087 
«88ion  of  the  Brazils  and  the  mina$ 

The  Profa  da  Fi^tra,  adjacent  to 
he  riyer,  is  a  large  open  place  sur- 
ounded  by  houses,  and  forming  the 
ish,  vegetable,  and  fruit  market 
flere  may  be  seen  piles  pf  oranges 
ind  bunches  of  grapes  elegantly  tied 
jp  with  ribbons ;  but  'then  it  is  im- 
)0S8ible  to  approach  them  without 
jreiiously  wading  through  heajps  of 
nire  and  rubbish.  Cows  are  lound 
'eeding  here ;  nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
logs  who  throng  here  to  feed  upon 
he  filth.  The  fishermen  dra^  along 
ish  of  almost  every  description—^ 
iturgeons,  plaic^  soles,  lamprevsy 
3els,  trout,  carp,  barbels,  &c,  &c. 
nrithout  reckonuif  oysters,  musde- 
fish,  crabs,  &c. ;  m  short,  this  place 
night  afford  a  very  entertaining  ram- 
ble for  Uie  lovers  of  natural  history, 
nrere  it  not  so  abominablv  filthy*. 
Then  as  for  uproar— Billingsgatt 
is  absolutely  a  piece  of  stilUlifi  in 
comparison  to  it  f  and  with  regard  to 
neatness,  the  display  of  a  London 
fishmonge^r's  Is  perfect  elegance  when 
contrast^  with  this  scene  of  disgust-  . 
ing  impurity :  for  there  the  fish  is  laid 
upon  a  cool  slab  of  white  marble, 
over  which  a  stream  of  water  con- 
tinuafiy  fiows,  so  that,  it  looks  as 
clean  and  as  brilliant  as  lA  a  coloured 
plate  in  some  magnificent  publication 
on  Ichthyology.  We  now  proceeded 
ferther  until  we  reached  the  qu^y 
where  the  vessels  unload :  here  Uie 
bustle  and  confusion  was,  if  possible^ 
ttin  greater ;  every  one  was  oawling 
aloud,  or  rather  bellowing  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  like  a  frightful  yell  to  mv 
ears.  Then  you  are  stunned  with 
perpetual  bickering  and  quarrelling, 
or  with  equally  boisterous  and  voci- 
ferous merriment  In  one  place— in 
order  that  I  may  present  you  with 
the  reverse  of  the  medal— a  couple  of 
p<nters  are  belabouring  each  other 
with  tudgels,  without  any  body's  in- 
terfering or  noticing  them.  Farther 
on,  two  ast  drivers  are  abusing  each 
othtt-  m6st  unmercifully ;  while  some 


life  thunqpiag  and  throtliiig  e^sh 
other;  or  should  ^e- affi4r  ooqoioi^ 
more  serious,  they  do  not  scruple  tQ 
have  recourse  to  stabbing :  until  -^ 
po^ce  officer  comes  v^,  which  he  ge« 
nerally  contrives  to  do  when  it  ia  toQ 
late :  at  length  the  Ave  Maria  bell  putt 
an  end  to  all  this  tumult  and  disoraeiv 

The  Portuguese, is  like  stsaw;  ap« 
ply  but  a^  spark  to  him^  and  he  i« 
instantly  in  a  blaze;  but  then  th* 
blaze  soon  expires*  Whether  at 
work  or  at  leisure,  nothing  seems 
to  excite  or  rouze  him  so  suddenly 
as  a  quarrelr—or  a  procession*  li^ 
the  latter  case,  be  flings '  himself 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  miie; 
or  if  too  heavily  laden,  or  should  his 
ass  not  be  disposed  to  stop  for  hiniy 
he  must  perforce  content  himseli 
with  keeping  his  heid  bare  until  the 
bell  has  ceased  to  ring*  At  an  exhi*t 
bition  of  equestrian  feats,  one  <pf  4he 
performers  was  riding  upon  im^ 
horses,  and  preparing  to  fire.a^run,>*r 
when  the  bell  of  some  procession  was 
heard  tinkling :— 4n  an  instant  he  took 
ofiThis.  hat,  dropt  on  his  knees,  and 
rode  round  the  circus  in  that  attitude* 
Another,  who  was  performing  the 
part  of  a  devil,  immediately  ceased 
nis  pranks,  and  displayed  equal  signs 
of  devotion  and  attaichment  to  the 
Holy  Church.  All  that  is  required 
of  Protestants  is,  that  they  take  off 
their  hats.  Iqdeed,  the  good  people 
of  lasbon  are  unusually  courteous 
and  patient  towards  us  heretics  and 
Englishmen. 

The  Pau^o  publico  forms  «.rtriUng 
contrast  to  the  bustling  scenes  ju^ 
described.  One  may  meditate  here  as 
tranquilly  as  in  the  retired  walks  of  a 
cloister  ;}dl  seems  silent  and  deserte<L 
In  fact  the  Portuguese  do  not  like 
walking,  as  an  amusement ;  although 
Pombal  caused  an  extensive  prome* 
nade  to  be  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  is  not  usual  to  meet  any 
Portuguese  ladies  of  respectability 
abroad,  except  on  their  way  to,  or  rer 
tun^  from  church  -  and  then  they  arc 
entirely  ^veloped  in  a  white  veil,  or 
at  least  very  nearly  so.  They  are  in 
generslpetiU;  with  pale  countenances 
and  rather  inexpressive  features;  but 
with  dark  eyes  ndl  of  fire.  Their  cos- 
tume is  striking  enough  :<  jewels, 
gold,  fringe,  and  embroidery,  are  by 
no  means  spared ;  and  they  general- 
ly wear  a  scarf  of  scarlet,  or  some 
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oHitt  briilinntcoWr.  'flie  men  are 
tiot  finerfigures  Uuui  the  woineiK'th^if 
complexions,  are  dark^  and  dieir  miei) 
wears  an  appearance  of  habitual  re- 
serve; yet  thejr  are  very  poHtc  and 
conrteo^is^  both  towards  strangers, 
an4  each  other ;  and  when  they  spealc 
every  feature  is  full  of  animation, 
;  Among  the  hk^er  and  middling 
dasses  Uiere  is^  i  think,  more  infor- 
tttttion  Uian  is  to  be  met  with  among 
the  Spanish  Dons  and  CabaOeros. 
Indeed  there  are  many  very  profound 
thinkers  to  be  found  among  the  Por^ 
tugueae.  They  read  the  best  au^ 
thors  of  other  countries,  but  thev  ap- 
ply themselves  to  erudhion  knu<^  less 
than  the  Spaniards  do :  poetry,  mu* 
sic,  and  practical  philosophy,  are  bet<* 
ter  adapted  to  their  Hvely  tempers. 
The  lower  orders  are  ffreatly  addicts 
ed  to  w4t  and  satire ;  although  by  the 
bye,  diere  is  no  word  in  the  Portu- 
guese language  which  can  be  said  to 
opnts  the  former. 


The  idwnnxU  Aravjo  tfA::tredn  is  a 
dlstkiguished  patron  of  the  arts.  Thb 
nobleman  is  one  of  ^e  most  refine 
and  ingenious  statesmen,  and  one  of, 
the  mqst  elegant  men,  not  only  in' 
Portugal,  but  perhaps  in  Europe.  He 
was  formerly  ambassador  to  the  court  i 
of  St.  Petersburg.    Politics  and  state 
faitrigues,  however,  have  not  engi^M  | 
all  his  attention:  he  is  bimaelf  no  db^  { 
picable  poet ;  and  has  translated  fircoi 
the  Ennish  many  pieces  of  Dtjdm, 
Gray,&c   Nor  isthis  all  that  he  his 
done  for  die  literature  of  Ma  country ; 
he  has  likewise  ventured  to  oppose 
that  taste  for  monotonous  and  insipid 
pastoral  poetry,  which  has  so  loig 
prevailed  in  Portuje^ ;  much  to  tk 
disparagement  of  its  literary  reput*' 
tion,    Araufo  has  moreover  produced 
a  tragedy  rounded  on  the  mstoiy  of 
Osmia :  this  is  said  to  be  a  won  of 
no  common  merit,  although  It  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  either  represented'  oa 
the  ttage^  or  published  mm  tbe  pie«^ 
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I  will  mMke  apncf  of  it  in  my  note^hook. 

Merry  Wives  iff  Wimdsor* 

No.  vni. 

THC   STORM. 

A  NighUpiece^  tifUr  Sahator  Hota,  from  the  Oermm. 


The  night  is  dark  and  lowering— 
m  black  cloud  passes  through  the 
hot  sky— vapours  rise  from  the  heath 
— the  waning  moon,  pale  and  me- 
lancholy, disappears.  Suddenly  she 
shines  through  the  parting  clouds :  a 
solitary  star  twinkles  l^neath  the 
murkr  veil.  Lightnings,  flashing 
mid  the  sky,  reveal  its  misty  shapes. 
Far  off  rolls  the  hollow  thUnder. 
Every  thing  sighs  beneath  the  wrath 
of  the  tempest-brdeding  sky.  The 
bat  flutters  around.  Hark  I  the  tem- 
pest bursts!— Fiercely  it  bends  the 
tops  of  the  trembling  trees,  bluster- 
falg  among  their  scattered  leaves  — 
l^at  drops  of  rain  fall  heavy  from 
th^  sky.  See— the  lightning  -  how  it 
dazzles !    Hark !  how  it  rustles  !— 


Almighty  Warder  of  the  doodi ! 
how  great  is  thy  beauty  in  the  teii^ 
pest! 

Loud  and  hollow  rolls  the  distmi 
ocean— woe  to  the  mariner  who  saib 
on  its  midnight  wave !  The  wfod- 
god  will  seize  him— will  rfnk  hinij 
with  his  wooden  reftige—  in  the  abyii 
of  the  howling  wave. 

No  kindly  star  lights  him  to  tiie 
shore.  In  vain  his  young:  y^ 
awaits  him :— in  vain  she  looki  w 
the  morning  star:  a  black  cloud  crtr 
ceals  it  Yonder  it  glimmers  werf 
hi  the  east- the  first  dhn  jh;etfg««f 
the  dawn !  Delay  not,  wrfcome  b^ 
senger!  Hhste  ai|d  di^>el  tbe  13^ 
phantoms  of  the  night  ""     .. 
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MimpaOiale  and  conceal  thehr  original  ptaHHety  hitdonoi  extirpate  ikem. 

Monudgne^t  EaMyf. 


No  one  ever  changes  his  character 
Tom  the  time  he  is  two  y-ears  old ; 
lay^  I  might  saj,  6*001  the  time  he  is 
two  hours  old«  We  may,  with  in* 
itnictioa  and  opportunity^  mend  our 
nanners,  or  else  alter  for  the  worse« 
'^*  as  the  flesh  and  fortime  shall 
lenre;"  but  the  character^  the  inter- 
lal,  orighial  bias^  remains  always  the 
lame,  and  true  to  itself  to  the  very 
aat— 

Ind  feds  die  mfiog  panioii  stioog  in 
deirth! 

A  very  grare  and  dispassionate 
[diilcMopher  (the  late  celebrated  che- 
nist,  Mr.  Nicholson)  was  so  impress* 
^  with  the  conviction  of  the  in- 
itaotaneous  commencement  and  de- 
relopment  of  the  character  with  the 
l»lrth,  that  he  published  a  long  and 
unu^g  ardde  in  the  Monthly  Ma- 

SLsine^  g^vinff  a  detailed  account  of 
e  progress^  history,  education,  and 
tenapers  of  two  twins  up  to  the  period 
of  tndr  bdng  eleven  days  old.  This 
is,  perhaps,  considering  the  matter 
too  curiously,  and  would  amount  to  a 
species  of  horoscopy,  if  we  were  to 
buHd  on  such  premature  indications ; 
but  the  germ  no  doubt  is  there, 
though  we  must  wait  a  little  longer 
to  see  what  form  it  takes.  We  need 
not  in  general  wait  long.  The  devil 
soon  betrays  the  cloven  foot,  or  a 
milder  and  better  spirit  appears  in  Its 
stead.  A  temper  sullen  or  active, 
shy  or  bold,  grave  or  lively,  selfish  or 
romantic  (to  say  nothing  of  quick- 
ness or  dulness  of  apprehension)  is 
manifest  very  early  ;  and  impercepti- 
bly, but  irresistibly  moulds  our  incli- 
nations, habits,  and  pursuits  through 
life.  Tbe  greater  or  less  degree  of 
judimal  spirits,— of  nervous  irritabi- 
lity,—-the  complexion  of  the  blood 
— ihc  proportion  of  '*  hot,  cold, 
nKiist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce 
that  strive  for  masterT,"--4he  Satur- 
nfaie  or  the  Mercurial,— -the  disposl- 
tioD  to  be  affected  by  objects  near, 
0r  a|  a  distance,  or  not  at  all,«-to 
he  struck  with  novelty,  or  to  brood 
<rv«r  deep-rooted  unpressioDS,— -to  in- 


dulge in  laughter  or  iu  tears, — \he 
leaven  of  passion  or  of  prudence  that 
tempers  this  frail  clay,  is  bom  with 
us,  and  never  quits  us.  *'  It  is  not  in 
our  stars,"  in  planeary  influence, 
but  neither  is  it  ^'  in  ourselves,  that 
we  are  thus  or  thus."  The  accession 
of  knowledge,  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, favourable  or  unfavourable, 
does  little  more  than  minister  occa-. 
sion  to  this  first  predisposing  bia»— 
than  assist,  like  tne  dews  ofheaven, 
or  retard,  like  the  nipping  north,  the! 
growth  of  the  seed  originally  sown  in 
olir  constitution— than  give  a  more 
or  less  decided  expression  to  that, 
personal  character,  the  outUoes  of 
which  nothing,  can  alter.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  Bllfil  and  Tom  Jones^ 
for  instance,  by  changins^  places, 
would  never  have  dianged  c£aractersr 
The  one  miffht,  from  circumstances* 
and  from  uie  notions  histilled  into 
him,  have  become  a  little  less  selfish, 
and  the  other  a  little  less  extravajrant; 
but,  with  a  trifling  allowance  of  thia 
sort,  takif^  the  pr(H>osition  cum  gra^ 
no  salts,  they  would  have  been  just 
where  they  set  out.  Blifil  would 
have  been  Blifil  still,  and  Jones  what 
nature  intended  him  to  be.  I  have 
made  use  of  this  example  without 
any  apology  for  its  being  a  fictiti- 
ous one,  because  I  think  good  no- 
vels are  the  most  authentic  as  well 
as  most  accessible  repositories  of  the 
natural  history  and  philosophy  of  th« 
species. 

I  shall  not  borrow  assistance  or  il- 
lustration from  the  organic  system  of 
Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which, 
reduces  this  question  to  a  small  comi* 
pass,  and  very  distinct  limits,  be- 
cause I  do  not  understand  or  believed 
in  it:  but  I  think,  those  who  put  faith 
in  physiognomy  at  all,  or  imagine  thai^ 
the  mind  is  stamped  upon  w  coun- 
tenance, must  believe  that  there  li 
such  a  thing  as  an  essential  difference 
of  character  in  difier^iU  individuals* 
We  do  not  change  our  f^dttices  with 
our  situations :  neither  do  we  change 
the  capacities  or  inclinations  which 
lurk  beneath  thtm.    A  flat  face  doe^ 
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not  become  an  ord  one,  nor  a  pu^ 
nose  a  Roman  one^  with  the  acquis 
aition  of  an  office^  or  the  addition  of 
a  title.  So  neither  is  the  pert^  hard, 
unfeeling  outline  of  character  turned 
from  selfishness  and  cunnihg  to  open- 
ness and  g^nerosity^  by  any  softening 
of  circumstances.  If  the  face  puts  on 
an  habitual  smUe  in  the  simshine  of 
fortune^  or  if  it  suddenly  lowers  in 
the  storms  of  adversity^  do  not  trust 
too  implicitly  to  appearances:  the 
men  are  the  same  at  bottom.'  The 
designing  knave  may  sometimes  wear 
a  vizor,  or,  "  to  beguile  the  time, 
look  like  the  time :"  but  watch  him 
narrowly,  and  vou  will  detect  him  be- 
hind his  mask  f — We  recognise,  after 
a  length  of  years,  the  same  well- 
known  face  that  we  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted with,  changed  by  time,  but 
tne  same  in  itself;  and  can  trace  the 
features  of  the  boy  in  the  full-grown 
man.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  charac- 
ter and  thoughts  have  remained  as 
much  the  same  all  that  time ;  have 
borne  the  same  image  and  super- 
scription; have  grown  with  the 
^owth,  and  strengthened  with  the 
strength  ?  In  this  sense,  and  in  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  phrase,  •'  the  child's 
the  father  of  the  man"  surely  enough. 
The  same  tendencies  may  not  always 
be  equally  visible,  but  they  are  still 
in  existence,  and  break  out,  whenever 
they  dare  and  can>  the  more  for  be^ 
ing  checked.  Again,  we  often  dis- 
tinctly notice  the  same  features,  the 
same  bodily  peculiarities,  the  same 
look  .and  gestures,  in  different  per- 
sons of  the  same  family ;  and  find  this 
resemblance  extending  to  collateral 
branches  and  through  several  gene- 
rations, showing  how  strongly  na- 
ture must  have  been  warped  and 
biased  in  that  particular  direction  at 
first*  This  pre-determination  in  the 
blood  has  its  caprices  too,  and  wav- 
ward  as  well  afl  obstinate  fits.  The 
famOy  likeness  sometimes  skips  over 
the  next  of  kin  or  the  nearest  branch, 
and  re-appears  in  all  its  singularity 
in  a  second  or  third  cousin,  or  passes 
over  the  son  to  the  igrand-child* 
Where  the  pictures  of  the  heirs  and 
successors  to  a  title  or  estate  have 
been  preserved  for  any  length  of  time 
in  Gothic  halls  and  old-fashioned 
mansions,  the  prevailing  outline  and 


character  does  not  wear  out,  but  m^ 
be  traced  through  its  numerous  in- 
flections and  descents,  like  the  wind- 
ing of  a  river  through  an  expanse  of 
country^  for  centuries.    The  ancestor 
of  many  a  noble  house  has  sat  for  tbe 
portraits  of  his  youthful  descendAiits; 
and  still  the  soul  of  "  Fairfax  and 
the  starry  Vere,"  consecrated  in  Mar- 
vel's verse,  may  be  seen  mautliug  in, 
the  sufiused  features  of  some  young, 
court-beauty    of  the    present  rfay. 
The  portrait  of  Judge  JefiTries,  wiim 
was  exhibited  lately  in  the  Gallery  m* 
Pall  Mall — young,  handsome,  spirit-, 
ed,  good-hiunoured,  aud  totally  un- 
like, at  first  view,  what  you  would 
expect  from  the  character,  was  an 
exact  likeness  of  two    young  men 
whom  I  knew  some  years  afo,  tbe 
living  representatives  of  tluit  nmilj.- 
It  is  curious  that,  consistently  enou^ 
with  the  delineation  in  the  .portrait, 
old  Evelyn  should  have  recorded  ul 
his  Memoirs,  that  ^^he  saw  the  Chief 
Justice  JefiTries  in  a  large  company 
the  night  before,  and  that  he  thought 
he  laughed,  drank,  and   danced  too 
much  for  a  man  who  had  thatdaj 
condemned  Algernon  ^dney  to  the, 
block.''    It  is  not  always  possible  to 
foresee^  the  tyger's  spring,  tiU  we  are 
in  his  gra^^p :  the  fawning^,  cruel  eye 
dooms  its  p**ey,  while  it  glitters!-^ 
Features  alone  do  not    run  in  the 
blood ;  vices  and  virtues,  genius  and 
folly,    are   transmitted  through  the 
same    sure,    but    unseen    cBanneL 
There  is  an  involuntary,  unaccounta-* 
ble  family  character,  as  well  as  a. 
family-face  ;  and  we  see  it  manifcit-* 
ing  itself  in  the  same  wav,  with  un- 
broken   continuity,   or   by  fits  and 
starts.    There    shall    be    a  regular 
breed  of  misers,  of  incorrigille  old 
hunkses  in  a  family,  time  outof  viind; 
or  the  shame  of  the  thing,  aod  the 
hardships  and  restraint  impose^  up<A 
him  wnUe  young,   shall .  ui^  sotnt 
desperate  spendthrift  to   wipe   out 
the  reproach  i^pon  his  name  by  ^ 
course    of    extravagance   and    de» 
baucherv ;  and  his  immediate  SMCces- 
sors  shall  make  his  example  an  ex* 
cuse  for  relapsing  into  the  oU,  jog- 
trot insurable  hifirmity,  the  gra$pDg 
and  pinching  disease,  of  the.fwb 
again.*    A  person  may  be  indebted 
for  a  nose  or  an  eye,  for  a  grace&l 


•  "  I  know  at  thSs  fime  s  person  of*a  vast  estate,  who  ii  the  immfdiate  desce»dant«C> 
ineiientleaianj  hut  the  great-graodaon  of  a  bibVr,  in  whom  his  ancestor  i^  poy  ff^V^ 
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carriage  or  a  ybliible  discoorae^  to  a 
ipreat-aimt  or  unde^  whose  existence 
he  ha«  scarcely  heard  of;  and  both, 
may  b6  snrpriaed^  on  being  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to 
&id  each  an  alter  idem.  Country 
cousins,  who  meet  after  they  are 
grown  up  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don, often  start  at  the  likeness, — 
it  is  like  looking  at  themselves  in 
theg^ass — ^nay,  they  shall  see,  almost 
bdbre  they  exchange  a  word,  their 
own  thoughts  as  it  were  staring  them 
in  the  face,  the  same  ideas,  feelings, 
opinions,  passions,  prgudices,  likings 
and  antipathies ;  the  same  turn  of 
mind  and  sentiment,  the  same  foibles, 
peculiarities,  faults,  follies,  misfor- 
tunes, consolations,  the  same  self,  the 
same  every  thing !  And  farther,  this 
cohicidence  shall  take  place  and  lie 
most  remarkable,  where  not  only  no 
intercourse  baa  previously  been  kept 
up,  not  even  by  letter  or  by  common 
ihends,  but  where  the  different 
branches  of  a  femily  have  been  es- 
tranged for  long  years,  and  where 
the  yoimger  part  in  each  have  been 
brought  up  in  totally  difiTerent  situa- 
tions, with  different  studies,  pursuits, 
expectations  and  opportunities.  To 
assure  me  that  this  is  owing  to  circum- 
stances, is  to  assure  me  of  a  gratuitous 
absurdity — which  you  cannot  know, 
and  which  I  shall  not  believe.  "It 
wowing,  not  to  circumstances,  but 
to  the  force  of  kind,  to  the  stuff*  of 
which  our  blood  and  humours  are 
compounded  being  the  same.  Why 
should  I  and  an  old  hair-brained 
unde  of  mine  fasten  upon  the  same 
picture  in  a  collection,  and  talk  of 
t  for  years  after,  though  one  of  no 
)articular  "note  or  likelihood"  in 
tself,  but  for  something  congenial 
n  the  look  to  our  own  humour  and 
i^ay  of  seeing  nature  ?  Why  should 
ny  cousin  L  and  I  ^x  upon 

he  same  book,  Tristram  Shandy, — 
^thout  comparing  notes,  have  it 
^doubled  down  and  dog-eared"  in 
he  same  places,  and  Uve  upon  it  as 
I  sort  of  food  that  assimilated  with 
>ur  natmul  dispositions  ?  —  "  In- 
tinct,Hal,  instinct!"  They  are  fools 
^ho  say  otherwise,  lind  have  never 
tudied  nature  or  mankind,  but  in 


books  and  qrstems  of  philosophy. 
But,  indeed,  the  colour  of  oiu*  fives 
is  woven  into  the  fatal  thread  at  our 
births:  our  original  sins,  and  our 
redeeming  graces  are  infused  into  us; 
nor  is  the  bond,  that  confirms  our 
destiny,  ever  cancelled. 

Benettfa  the  hills,  amid  the  flowery  groves, 
The  genenttioDs  aie  imparM ;  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs,  are  nady ;  the  dread 

Btriie 
Of  poor  humani^*8  •fflif^  wHl 
Struggling  in  vain  with  nithlew  deetiBy. 

The  "  winged  wounds  "  that  rankle 
in  our  breasts  to  our  latest  day  were 
planted  there'  long  since^  ticketed 
and  labelled  on  the  outside  in  small 
but  indeUble  characters,  written  in 
our  blood,  "  like  that  ensanguined 
flower  inscribed  with  woe : "  we  are 
in  the  toils  from  the  very  first,  hem- 
med in  by  the  hunters;  and  these 
are  our  own  passions,  bred  of  our 
brain  and  humours,  and  that  never 
leave  us,  but  consume  and  gnaw 
the  heart  in  our  short  life-time,  as 
wonns  wait  for  us  in  the  grave ! 

Critics  and  authors  who  congre- 
gate in  large  cities,  and  see  nothing 
of  the  world  but  a  sort  of  phantas- 
magoria, to  whoih  Uie  numberless 
characters  they  meet  in  the  course 
of  a"  few  hours  are  fugitive  "  as  the 
flies  of  a  summer,"  evanescent  as  the 
figures  in  a  camera  ohscura,  may  talk 
very  learnedly,  and  attribute  the 
motions  of  the  puppets  to  circum- 
stances of  which  they  are  confessedly 
in  total  ignorance.  They  see  cha- 
racter only  in  the  bust,  and  have 
not  room  (for  the  crowd)  to  study 
it  as  a  whole-length,  that  is,  as  it 
exists  in  reafity.  But  those  who 
trace  things  to  their  source,  and 
proceed  from  individuals  to  generals^ 
know  better.  School-boys,  for  ex- 
ample, who  are  early  let  into  the  se-  ^ 
cret,  and  see  the  seeds  growing,  are  " 
not  only  sound  judges,  but  true  pro- 
phets of  character  \  sp  that  the  nick- 
names they  give  their  play-fellows 
usually  stick  by  them  ever  after. 
The  gossips  in  country-towns,  also, 
who  study  human  nature,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  history  of  th^  individual, 
but  in  the  genealogy  of  the  race. 


le  is  a  vfery  honest  gentleman  in  his  principles,  bat  cannot  for  his  blood  talk  fairly :  he 
i  heartily  sorry  for  it;  but  he  cheats  fav  consdtiitisa.  and  over-readiM  by  instinct**— 
>ee  tfut  Qubject  delxghtftilly  treated  in  the  7Mh  Numl>er  of  the  Tadep^  in  an  account,  of 
Ifr.  Mrerrtaff^  pedigree,  on  occasion  of  Ms  slsterS  marriage. 
Vol.  III.  «  A 


know  the  oomparatiTC.  anatomr  of 
the  mlndfl  6f  a  whole  neighbourhood 
to  a  tittle^  where  to  look  for  marks 
and  defects,— explain  a  vulgarity  by 
a  cross  in  the  breed,  or  a  foppish 
air  in  a  young  tradesman  by  his 
grandmother's  marriage  with  a  dan- 
cing-master,— and  are  the  only  prac- 
jtical  conjurers  and  expert  decypher- 
ers  of  the  determinate  lines  of  true 
br  supposititious  character. 

The  character  of  women  (I  should 
think  it  ^^ill  at  this  time  of  day  be 
granted)  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  men,  not  less  so  than  their  shape 
or  the  texture  of  their  skin.  It  has 
been  said  indeed,  '^  most  women 
have  no  character  at  all," — and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fair  and  eloquent 
authoress  of  the  Rights  of  Women 
was  for  establishing  the  masculine 
pretensions'  and  privileges  of  her  sex 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  ours.  I 
shall  leave  Pope  and  Mary  Wol- 
stonecraft  to  settle  that  point  be- 
tween them.  I  should  laugh  at  any 
one  who  told  me,  that  the  European, 
the  Asiatic,  and  ihe  African  character 
were  the  same.  I  no  more  believe  it 
than  I  do  that  black  is  the  same  colour 
as  white,  or  that  a  straight  line  is  a 
curved  one.  We  see  in  whole  na- 
tions and  large  classes  the  physiog- 
nomies, and  I  should  suppose  (''  not 
to  speak  it  profanely")  the  general 
characters  of  different  animab  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  as  of  the 
fox,  the  wolf,  the  hog,  the  goat,  the 
dog,  the  monkey :  and  I  suspect  this 
analogy,  whether  perceived  or  not, 
has  as  prevailing  an  influence  on 
their  habits  and  actions,  as  any  theory 
of  moral  sentiments  taught  in  the 
schools.  Rules  and  precautions  may, 
no  doubt,  be  applied  to  counteract 
the  excesses  ana  overt  demonstra- 
tions of  any  such  characteristic  in- 
firmity ;  but  still,  the  disease  wiQ  be 
in  the  mind,  an  impediment,  not  a 
help  to  virtue. — An  exception  is  u- 
suaily  taken  to  all  national  or  ge- 
neral reflections,  as  unjust  and  illi- 
beral, because  they  cannot  b^  true 
of  every  individual.  It  is  not  meant 
that  they  are;  and  besides,  the 
same  captious  olgection  is  not  made 
to    the    handsome   things   that   arc 
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•aid  of  whole  bodiea  and  claaset  of 
men.    A  lolly  panegyric,  a  boasted 
virtue  will  fit  the  inhabitants  of  an 
entire  district  to  a  hair:    the  want 
of  strict  universality,  of  philosophi- 
cal and  abstract  truth,    is  no  diffi- 
culty here :    but   if  you  hint  at  an 
obvious   vice  or  defect,   this  is  in- 
stantly construed  into  a  most  unfair 
and  partial  view  of  the    case,  and 
each  individual  throws  the  imputa- 
tion  from   himself  and  his  country 
with  scorn.     Thus  you  ma^  praiar 
the  generosity  of  the   Enffhsb,  the 
prudence  of  the  Scotch,  Uie  hoipi- 
tality  of  the  Irish,   as  long  as  too 
please,   and  not  a  syllable  is  whis- 
pered {gainst  these  sweeping  expre»- 
sions  of  admiration  :  but  reverse  the 
picture,  hold  up  to  censure,  or  only 
glance  at  the  unfavourable  side  k 
each  character  (and  they  themselrei 
admit  that  they  have  a  distinguish- 
ing and  generic  character  as  a  people) 
— and  you  are  assailed  by  the  most 
violent  clamours,    and   a    confused 
Babel  of  noises,   as  a  disseminator 
of  unfotmded   pr^udices,   and  a  li- 
beller of  human  nature.     I  am  sure 
there  is  nothine   reasonable  in  this. 
Harsh    and    disagreeable    qualiti^ 
wear  out  in  nations,    as  in  indlTi- 
duab,    with   time    and    intercoune 
with  the  world ;  but  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  intrinsic  exceUeDoes> 
The  vices  of  sofhiess  and  efleminacy 
sink  deeper  with  age,  like  thorns  ia 
the  flesh.    Single  acts  or  events  of- 
ten determine  the  fate  of  mortals, 
yet  may   have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  general  deserts  or  failings.   fl« 
who  is  said  to  be  cured  of  any  glar- 
ing infirmity  may  be  suspected  never 
to  have  had  it ;  and  laistly,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
mankind  improve,  by  means  of  lux- 
ury and  civilization,  in  social  man- 
ners, and  become  worse  in  what  re- 
lates to  personal  habits  and  cbaraf- 
ter.    There  are  few  nations,  as  well 
as  few  men  (with  the  exception  of 
tyrants)    that  are  cruel  ancf  volupj 
tuous,    immersed  in   pleasure)  and 
bent  on  inflicting  pain  on  oth&h^^ 
the  same  time.    Ferociousness  is  the 
characteristic  of  barbarous  ages,  u^ 
centiousness  of  more  refined  pa3ods> 


*  Fideliter  dididne  iagenuas  artes 
BmoUit  moreB,  n«c  unit  esse  ferot. 

*  The  mme  ms^m  does  not  establish  the  purity  of  morals  that  infers  their  mildoev* 
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I  ahfiU  not  tmaertiJc6  to  dedae 
exacdj  how  iar  the  ludginal  ch»- 
racier  may  be  modified  by  the  gene- 
ral pro^naa  of  society^  or  by  parti- 
cukr  cireumstances  happening  to  the 
indiTidual :  but  I  think  the  alteration 
(be  it  what  it  may)  is  more  appa^ 
rent  than  real^  more  in  conduct  than 
in  feeling.  I  will  not  deny,  that  an 
extreme  and  violent  difference  of 
circumstances  (as  that  between  the 
savage  and  civilized  state)  wiU  su^ 
pers^  the  common  distinctions  of 
character,  and  prevent  certain  dis- 
positions and  sentiments  from  ever 
developing  themselves.  Yet  with 
reference  to  this,  I  would  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  most 
opposite  ranks  and  conditions  of  life, 
we  find  Qualities  showing  themselves, 
which  we  should  have  least  expect- 
ed,—grace  in  a  cottage,  humanity 
in  the  bandit,  sincerity  in  courts; 
and  secondly,  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
m  the  mixed  mass  of  human  affairs, 
the  mind  contrives  to  lay  hold  of 
those  circumstances  and  motives, 
which  suit  Its  own  bias  and  confirm 
its  natural  disposition,  whatever  it 
may  be,  gentle  or  rough,  vulgar  or 
refined,  minted  or  cowardly,  open- 
hearted  or  cumiing.  The  will  is  not 
blindly  hnpetled  by  outward  acci- 
dents, but  selects  the  impression^  bv 
which  it  chuaes  to  be  governed,  with 
great  dexterity  and  perseverance. 
Or  the  machine  may  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  fortune :  the  man  is  still  his 
own  master.  The  soul,  under  the 
pressiure  of  circumstances,  does  not 
lose  itA  original  spring,  but  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  removed,  recoils 
with  double  violence  to  its  first  po^ 
ftition.  That  which  any  one  has  been 
long  learning  unwiUinffly,  he  un- 
learns with  proportionable  eagerness 
and  haste.  Kings  have  been  said 
to  be  Ibconi^ble  to  experience.  The 
maxim  might  be  extended,  without 
injury,  to  the  benefit  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  for  every  man  is  a  king  (with 
all  the*  jpride  and  obstinacy  of  one) 
in  his  own  little  world.  It  is  only 
hickj  ihkt  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
not  answerable  for  his  caprices ! — 
We  laugh  at  the  warnings  and  ad- 
vice of  others:  we  resent  the  les- 
sons of  adversity,  and  lose  no  time 
in  letting  it  appear,  that  we  have 
escaped  from  its  importunate  power. 
1  ^^  pot  tMnk,   with  every  assist- 


ance fipom  reaaon  and  drcumitanGea, 
that  the  slothful  ever  becomes  ac- 
tive, the  coward  brave,  the  head«* 
strong  prudent,  the  fickle  steady, 
the  mean  generous,  the  coarse  de- 
licate, the  ill-tempered  amiable,  or 
the  knave  honest ;  but  that,  the  res- 
traint of  necessity  and  appearances 
once  taken  away,  they  would  relapse 
into  their  former  and  real  character 
again: — Cucullus  nonfacii  monachum. 
Manners,  situation,  example,  fashion, 
have-  a  prodigious  influence  on  ex- 
terior deportment.  But  do  they  pe- 
netrate much  deeper?  The  thief 
will  not  steal  by  day :  but  his  having 
this  command  over  himself  does  not 
do  away  his  character  or  calling. 
The  priest  cannot  indulge  in  certam 
irregularities:  but  imless  his  pulse 
beats  temperately  from  the  first,  he 
will  only  be  playing  a  part  through 
life.  Again,  the  soldier  cannot  shrink 
fi-om  his  duty  in  a  dastardly  man- 
ner: but  if  he  has  not  naturally 
steady  nerves  and  strong  resolution, 
—except  in  the  field  of  battle,  he 
may  be  fearful  as  a  woman,  though 
covered  with  scars  and  honour.  The 
judge  must  be  disinterested  and  above 
suspicion:  yet  should  he  have  from 
nature  an  itching  palm,  an  eye  ser- 
vile and  greedy  of  office,  he  will 
somehow  contnve  to  indemnify  his 
private  conscience  out  of  his  public 
principle,  and  husband  a  reputation 
for  legal  integrity,  as  a  stake  to  play 
the  game  of  his  political  profligacr 
with  more  advantage.  There  is  of- 
ten a  contradiction  in  character, 
which  is  composed  of  various  and 
imequal  parts ;  and  hence  there  will 
arise  an  appearance  of  fickleness  and 
inconsistency.  A  man  may  be  slug- 
gish by  the  father's  side,  and  of  a 
restless  and  uneasy  temper  by  the 
mother's ;  and  he  may  favour  either 
of  these  inherent  dispositions  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  But  he  will 
not  have  changed  his  character,  any 
more  than  .  a  man,  who  sometimes 
lives  in  one  apartment  of  a  house, 
and  then  takes  possession  of  another, 
according  to  whim  or  convenience, 
changes  nis  habitation.  The  simply 
phlegmatic  never  turns  to  the  truly 
'*  fier^  quality-"  So,  the  really  gay 
or  trifling  never  be^^omes  thought* 
ful  and  serious.  The  light-hearted 
wreitch  takes  nothing  to  heart.  He, 
,  on  whom  (from  natural  careleMoeflf 
'      «A« 
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of  disposition)  '*  the  shot  of  acddent 
and  aaxt  of  chance"  M  like  drops 
of  water  on  oil^  so  that  he  brushes 
them  aside  wiUi  heedless  hand  and 
smiling  face,  will  nerer  be  roused 
from  ms  Yolatile  indifierence  to  meet 
inevitable  calamities.  He  may  try 
to  laugh  them  off,  but  will  not  put 
himseu  to  any  inconvenience  to  pre- 
vent them.  I  know  a  man  fhat^  if 
a  tyffer  were  to  jump  into  his  room^ 
woiUd  only  play  off  some  joke,  some 
*'  quip,  or  crank,  or  wanton  wile " 
upon  him.  Mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments may  break  such  a  per- 
son s  heart,  but  thev  will  be  the 
death  of  hun,  ere  they  wiD  make 
him  provident  of  the  future,  or 
willing  to  forego  one  idle  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passing  hour  for  any 
connderation  whatever.  The  dila- 
tory man  never  becomes  punctual. 
Resolution  is  of  no  avail;  for  the 
very  essence  of  the  character  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  present  unpres- 
sion  is  of  more  efficacy  than  any  pre- 
vious resolution.  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  if 
he  had  to  get  a  reprieve  from  the 
fallows  for  himself  or  a  friend, 
(with  leave  be  it  spoken)  and  was  to 
be  at  a  certain  place  by  a  given  time, 
he  would  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
behmd-hand.  What  is  to  be  done  in 
this  case  ?  Can  you  talk  or  argue  a 
man  out  of  his  humour  ?  You  might 
as  well  attempt  to  talk  or  argue  him 
out  of  a  lethargy,  or  a  fever.  The 
disease  is  in  the  blood :  you  may  see 
it  (if  you  are  a  curious  observer) 
meandering  in  his  veins,  and  reposing 
on  his  eye-lids !  Some  of  our  foibles 
are  l^d  in  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies;  others,  in  the  structure  of 
our  minds,  and  both  are  irremediable. 
The  vain  man,  who  is  frdl  of  himself, 
is  never  cured  of  his  vanity,  but 
looks  for  admiration  to  the  last,  with 
a  restless,  suppliant  eye,  m  the  midst 
of  contumely  and  contempt :  the  mo- 
dest man  never  grows  vam  from  flat- 
tery, or  unexpected  applause,  for  he 
sees  himself  m  the  diminished  scale 
of  other  things,  lie  will  not  "  have 
his  nothings  monstered."  He  knows 
how  much  he  himself  wants,  how 
much  ethers  have ;  and  till  you  can 
alter  this  conviction  in  him,  or  make 


him  drank  by  infiidnff  some  new 
p<nsoi^  some  celestial  iAmr^  hito  Mi 
veins,  you  cannot  miike  a  feozeanb 
of  him.  He  is  too  well  awara  of  the 
trutl^  of  what  has  been  said,  thst 
"  the  wisest  amongst  us  is  a  $od  m 
some  things^  as  toe  lowest  nmsngH 
men  has  some  just  iiotioo%  sad 
therein  is  as  wise  as  JSocmtea;  m 
that  every  man  resembles  a  ststne 
made  to  stand  a^^ainst  a  wall,  or  iaa 
niche ;  on  one  side  it  is  a  Plato,  ai 
Apollo,  a  Demosthenes  ;  on  the  otiier, 
it  is  a  rough,  unJGMined  piece  d 
stone."*  Some  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  think  themsebci 
teres  et  rotundus,  and  armed  at  aU 
points  with  perfections,  would  not  be 
much  inclined  to  give  into  tins  senti* 
ment,  the  modesty  of  which  is  only 
eaualled  by  its  sense  and  ingemiitf. 
The  man  of  sanguine  temperament 
is  seldom  weaned  from  his  castksii 
the  air :  nor  can  you,  by  virtue  of 
any  theory,  convert  the  cold,  oareiiil 
calculator  into  a  wild  enthusiast  A 
self-tormentor  is  never  satisfied,  cone 
what  will.  He  always  apprefaeodi 
the  worst,  and  is  indefatigabk  is 
conjuring  up  the  apparition  of  danger. 
He  is  uneasy  at  his  own  good  fintime, 
as  it  takes  from  him  his  favourite 
topic  of  repininff  and. complaint  Let 
hint)  succeed  to  nis  heart's  content  ia 
all  that  is  reasonaUe  or  important, 
yet  if  there  is  any  one  thing  ^and 
thai  he  is  sure  to  find  out)  in  wluok 
he  does  not  get  on,  this  embkten  aO 
the  rest  I  Know  an  instance.  Per- 
haps, it  is  myself  Again,  a  surij 
man,  in  spite  of  waminf,  negkdi 
his  own  interest,  and  will  do  ao^  be- 
cause he  has  more  pleasure  in  ilu- 
obliging  you  than  in  serving  hiniiei£ 
*'/A  friendly  man  will  show  lumself 
friendly,"  to  the  last:  for  those  who 
are  said  to  have  been  spoiled  by  pros- 
perity, were  never  reaDy  good  kr 
any  tMng.  A  good-natured  man  ne* 
ver  loses  his  native  happiness  of  dif- 
posttion :  good  temper  is  sn  estale 
for  life :  and  a  man  bom  with  com- 
mon 'sense  rarely  turns  out  a  very 
egre£nous  fool.  It  is  more  common 
to  see  a-fool  become  wise,  that  is,  let 
up  for  wisdom,  and  be  taken  at  his 
word  by  fools.  We  freauently  jufig* 
of  a  man's  intellectual  pretensions 


*  RkhanUon*t  M'ork»,  on  the  Science  of  a  Connoisiteur,  p.  212. 
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?ihe  number  of  hooki  he  writes; 
hiff  eloquettoe,  hf  the  number  of 
ipeeches  he  makes ;  of  his  capacity 
br  busmess,  by  the  number  of  offices 
16  holds.  Tttese  are  not  true  tests. 
Mbny  a  odebrated  author  is  a  known 
)lockbe*d  /between  fHends);  and 
nany  a  mfauster  of  state,  whose  gra- 
rity  and  sdUMmportance  pass  with 
:he  world  fbr  d^Tth  of  diought  and 
irekht  of  public  care^  is  a  laughing- 
tock  to  hn  Tery  senrants  and  de- 
fendants.** The  talents  of*  some 
nen,  indeed,  which  might  not  other- 
fise  hav^  had  a  field  to  display 
hemselves,  are  called  out  by  ex- 
raonfoiary  situations,  and  rise  with 
he  occa^ou :  but  for  all  the  routine 
ind  mechanical  preparation,  the' 
)omp  and  parade,  and  big  looks  of 
preat  statesmen,  or  what  is  called, 
nerdfJUlin^  qffice,  a  very  shallow 
apackjf  with  a  certidn  irnmoveable- 
less  of  countenance,  is,  I  should 
uppose;  sufficient,  from  what  I  have 
eea.  Such  political  madnnes  are 
tot  so  good  as  the  Mock-Duke  in 
he  Honey-Moon. — As  to  genius  and 
apadty  for  works  of  art  and  sci- 
Qce/tJl  that  a  man  really  excels  in, 
»  has  own  and  incommunicable : 
rhat  he  borrows  from  others,  he  has 
a  an  inferior  degree,  and  it  is  never 
vhat  his  &me  rests  on.  Sir  Joshua 
tbeenres,  that  Raphael,  in  his  latter 
'ietures,  showed  uiat  he  had  learnt 
n  some  measure  the  colour  of  Titian. 
f  he  had  learn  it  quite,  the  merit 
vould  stiU  have  been  Titian's ;  but 
le  did  not  learn  it  and  never  would. 
3ut  lus  expression,  his  glory  and  his 
!xoeUence,  was  what  he  had  within 
ihoseif,  first  and  last;  and  this  it 
raathat  seated  him  on  the  pinnacle 
>f  fame,  a  pre-eminence,  that  no  ar- 
bt,  without  an  eqnal  Warrant  from 
lature  and  genius,  will  ever  deprive 
lim  of.  Whh  respect  to  indications 
if  early  genius  for  particular  things, 
will  just  mention,  that  I  myself 


know  an  instance  of  a  little  boy, 
who  could  catch  the  hardest  tunes, 
when  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  without  any  assistance  but  hear- 
ing them  played  on  a  hand-orffan  in 
the  street,  and  who  followed  me  ex- 
quisite pieces  of  Mozart  played  to 
him  for  the  first  time,  so  as  to  fall  in 
like  aA  echo  at  the  dose.  Was  this 
acddent,  or  education,  or  natural  ap- 
titude? I  thuik  the  last.  All  the 
presumptions  are  for  it,  and  there  are 
none  against  it. 

In  fine,  do  we  not  see  how  hard  cer- 
tain early  impressions,  or  prdudices 
acquired  later,  are  to  overcome  ?  Do  we 
not  say, habit  is  a  second  nature?  And 
shaU  we  not  allow  the  force  of  nature 
itself?  If  the  real  disposition  is  con- 
cealed for  a  time  and  tampered  with, 
how  readily  it  breaks  out  with  the 
first  excuse  or  opportunity!  How 
soon  does  the  drunkard  forget  his  re- 
solution and  constrained  sobriety,  at 
nght  of  the  foaming  tankard  and 
blazing  hearth  !  Does  not  the  passon 
for  gaming,  in  which  there  had  been 
an  involuntary  pause,  return  like  a 
madness  all  at  once?  It  would  be 
needless  to  ofier  instances  of  so  ob- 
vious a  truth.  But  if  this  superin- 
duced nature  is  not  to  be  got  the 
better  of  by  reason  or  prudence,  who 
shall  pretend  to  set  aside  the  original 
one  by  prescription  and  manage- 
ment? Thus,  if  we  turn  to  the  cha- 
racters of  women,  we  find  that  the 
shrew,  the  jilt,  the  coquette,  the  wan- 
ton, the  intriguer,  the  liar,  continue 
all  their  lives  the  same.  Meet  them 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  or  half  a 
centuiT,  and  they  are  still  infallibly 
at  theu*  old  work.  No  rebuke  from 
experience,  no  lessons  of  misfortune, 
make  the  least  impression  on  them. 
On  they  go ;  and,  in  fact,  they  can 
go  on  in  no  other  way.  They  try 
other  things,  but  it  will  not  do. 
They  are  like  fish  out  of  water,  ex- 
cept in  the  element  of  their  favourite 


*  The  repotation  is  not  the  man*  Thoie  i^io  know  —  know  diis  pretty  welL' 
Tet  aU  true  reputation  begins  and  ends  in  die  ommon  of  a  man*8  intimate  mends.  Ha 
r  what  they  think  hiia,  and  in  the  last  result  will  be  thought  so  by  others.  Where  thera 
s  no  aolid  merit  to  bear  the  pressure  of  personal  contact,  fiune  is  but  a  vapour  raised  by 
tcckient  or  prejudice,  and  will  soon  vanish  like  a  vapour  or  a  noisome  stench.  But  he 
rho  appears  to  those  about  him  what  he  would  have  the  world  think  him,  from  whom 
very  one  that  iq>proaches  him  in  whatever  circumstances  brings  something  away  to  con- 
inn  the  loud  rumour  of  the  popular  vmoe,  is  alone  great  in  spite  of  fortune.  The  ma* 
ice  of  friendship,  the  littleness  of  curiosity,  is  as  severe  a  test  as  the  impartiality  and  en 
nged  views  of  history. 
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vices-  They  tnight  |»  well  not  be, 
as  cease  to  oe  what  they  are  by  na« 
ture  and  custom.  '^  Can  the  Ethio* 
plan  change  his  skin^  or  the  leopard 
his  spots  ?  '  Neither  do  these  wretch- 
ed persons  find  any  satisfaction  or 
consciousness  of  their  power^  but 
in  being  a  plague  and  a  torment  to 
themselves  and  evenr  one  else,  atf 
long  as  they  can.  A  good  sort  of 
woman  is  a  character  more  rare  than 
any  of  these,  but  it  is  equally  dura* 
ble. — Look  at  the  head  of  Hogarth's 
Idle  Apprentice  in  the  boat,  hdding 
up  his  fingers  as  horns  at  Cuckold'? 
Point,  and  ask  what  penitentiary, 
what  prison-discipline,  would  change 
the  form  of  his  forehead,  "  viUainous 
low,"  or  the  conceptions  lurking 
within  it?  Nothing: — ^no  mother's 
fearfid  warnings, — ^nor  the  formida- 
ble precautions  of  his  wiser  and  more 
loving  mother,  his  countirl  That 
fellow  is  still  to  be  met  with  some- 
where in  our  time.  Is  he  a  spy,  a 
jack-ketch,  or  an  underling  of  office? 
In  truth,  almost  all  the  characters  in 
Hogarth  are  of  the  class  of  incorri- 
gibles ;  so  that  I  often  wonder  what 
nas  become  of  some  of  them.  Have 
the  worst  of  them  been  cleared  out, 
like  the  breed  of  poxious  animals  ? 
Or  have  they  been  swept  away,  like 
locusts,  in  the  whirlwind  of  the 
French  Revolution  ?  Or  has  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  put  them  into  his  Panopticon ; 
from  which  they  have  come  out,  so 
that  nobody  knows  them,  like  the 
chimney-sweeper  boy  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  that  was  thrown  into  a  caul- 
dron, and  came  out  a  little  dapper 
volunteer  ?  I  will  not  deny  that  some 
of  them  may,  like  Chaucer's  charac- 
ters, have  been  modernised  a  little ; 
but  I  think  I  could  re-translate  a 
few  of  them  into  their  mother- 
tongue,  the  original  honest  black'let- 
ten  We  may  refine,  we  may  dis- 
guise, we  may  equivocate,  we  may 
compound  for  our  vices,  without 
getting^  rid  of  them ;  as  we  change 
our  liquors,  but  do  not  leave  off 
drinking.  We  may,  in  this  respect, 
look  forward  to  a  decent  and  mode- 
rate, rather  than  a  thorough  and  ra- 
dical reform.  Or  (without  going  deep 
into  the  political  question)  I  conceive 
we  may  improve  the  mechanism,  if 


not  the  texture  of  society ;  that  n^ 
we  may  improve  the  phy^cal  cir- 
cumstances  of  individuals  and  their 
general  relations  to  the  state,  thougli 
the  internal  character,  like  the  grain 
in  wood,  or  the  sap  in  trees,  that  adfl 
rises,  bend  them  how  you  will,  may 
remain  nearly  the  same.  The  day 
that  the  potter  uses  may  be  of  the 
same  quality,  coarse  or  fine  in  itself 
though  he  may  mould  it  into  veasds 
of  very  different  shape  or  beauty. 
Who  shall  alter  the  stamina  of  na- 
tional character  by  any  systenmtic 
process  ?  Who  shall  make  the  French 
respectable,  or  the  English  amiable  ? 
Yet  ihe  author  of  the  year  2500 
has  done  it !  Suppose  public  spirit 
to  become  the  general  principle  d 
action  in  the  community — ^how  would 
it  show  itself?  Would  it  not  then  be- 
come the  fashion,  like  loyalty,  and 
have  its  apes  and  parrots,  Uke  loy- 
alty? The  man  of  principle  wooJd 
no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the 
crowd,  the  servum  jxcus  imiiatorum. 
There  is  a  cant  of  democracy  as  wcH 
as  of  aristocracy ;  and  we  have  seen 
bodi  triumphant  in  our  day.  The 
Jacobin  of  1794  was  the  Anti-Ja- 
cobin of  1814.  The  loudest  chaunt- 
ers  of  the  Pieans  of  liberty  were  the 
loudest  applauders  of  the  restored 
doctrine  of  divine  right.  They  drift- 
ed with  the  stream,  they  sailed  be- 
fore the  breeze  in  either  case.  The 
pc^tician  was  changed:  the  man 
was  the  same,  the  very  same  !--But 
enough  of  this. 

I  do  not  know  any  moral  to  be  de- 
duced from  this  view  of  the  subject 
but  one,  namely,  that  we  riiould 
mind  our  own  business,  cultivate  our 
good  qualities,  if  we  have  any,  and 
irritate  ourselves  less  about  the  ab- 
surdities of  other  people,  which  nd- 
ther  we  nor  they  can  help.  I  grant 
there  is  something  in  what  I  hare 
said,  which  might  be  made  to  glance 
towards  the  doctrines  of  anginal 
sin,  grace,  election,  reprobation,  or 
the  Gnostic  principle  that  acts  did 
not  determine  the  virtue  or  vice  of 
the  character;  and  in  those  doc- 
trines, so  far  as  they  are  deducible 
from  what  I  have  said,  I  agree— but 
always  with  a  salvo.  T. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATS  OF  BELIGIOUS  PABTIE8  IN  GERMANY. 


NoTwiTHaTANDiKo  the  corrupting, 
influence  of  a  number  pf  small  courts, 
the  Germans  have  been  generally 
considered^  and^  we  believe  justly, 
as  a  remarkably  honest  people  ;  and, 
—though  there  are,  no  doubt,  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule, —  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  this  charac- 
ter of  honesty  belongs  to  their  wri- 
ters in  a  greaier  degree  than  to  those 
of  any  outer  distinguished  people  in 
our  own  day. — The  EnffHsh  writers 
were  once  generally  characterized 
by  great  sincerity;  but  they  are 
now,  we  think,  much  less  entMed  to 
that  praise  than  the  Germans. 

The  courts  have  had  but  Uttle  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  Germany, 
—This  circumstance  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  su- 
perior influence  of  the  Universities ; 
which  were  thoroughly  refermed  bv 
Luther,  and  placed  on  a  very  eN 
fective  footing;  and  in  which  the 
ablest  men  of  the  country  have,  at 
various  periods,  foimd  an  asylum.^ 
Another  circumstance,  which  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  smcerity  and  candour  in  the 
literature  of  Germany,  is  the  state 
of  the  Protestant  Chiu-ch  in  that 
country.  But  a  late  traveller  has 
taken  a  very  diflferent  view  of  the 
influence  of  the  church  in  question. 
Thouffh  in  biblical  learning  it  has 
long  been  by  far  the  most  distin- 
guiwed  in  Europe,  and  though  it  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  ingenious  men  of  this  country,  the 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  that,  in  theological 
matters,  «*  German  liberality  of  sen- 
timent is  yet  almost  a  stranger  to 
England,"  Mr.  Jacob,*  the  traveller 
to  whom  we  allude,  hesitates  not  to 
express  his  strong  dislike  both  of  its 
practice  and.  principles. 

"  The  chief  evil  (in  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  of  Germany,") 
says  Mr.  Jacob,  *'  appears  to  me  to 
arise  from  the  great  equality  of  ranks 
among  them.— It  is  not  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  church  is  too 


smal),  so  much  as  from  there  being 
no  great  inducements  to  aim  at  dis- 
tinction in  their  own  profession.f — ^A 
pastor  can  never  rise  much  higher^ 
and  the  prospect  of  rising  at  all  is 
ver^  slight;  hence,  instead  of  ad- 
hering to  (he  faith  of  his  churchy 
which  he  must  do,  if  he  hopes  to  rise 
in  it,  he  indidges  in  speculations, 
which  lead  htm  to  wild  opinions^ 
and  bewilder  his  auditors  in  the  same 
perplexkig  maze." 

Mr.  Jacob  here  is  very  plain  in  hia 
explanation  of  what  he  deems  the 
usual  cause  of  adherence  to  establish^ 
ed  opinions.  He  must  adhere,  if  he 
hopes  to  rise  I  He  also  views  with 
^reat  abhorrence  whatever  is  calciH 
£ited  to  exercise  the  rational  facultiee 
of  the  people. — It  has  always  been 
a  leading  maxim  with  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  that  the  pecmle  caii 
only  be  kept  obedient  by  bemg  re» 
tained  in  ignorance. — A  late  cde- 
brated  English  prelate  openly  aflSrm- 
ed,  "  that  the  people  have  nought  to 
do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,'* 
and  it  is  not  much  above  a  year  since 
a  member  of  parliament,  who  has 
considerable  weight  with  a  powerful 
party  in  the  country,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  maintain,  that  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  produced 
more  evil,  than  good,  and  that  the 
higher  ranks  ought  to  discourage 
the  education  of  the  lower.  But 
let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Jacob : — ^^  The 
want  of  a  liturgy,  as  well  as  the 
diflSculty  of  composing  and  intro- 
ducing one  that  would  be  generally 
approved,  is  felt  by  the  clergy.— 
They  complain,  that  the  devotional 
services  are  criticised,  rather  than 
joined  in  with  due  reverence. — The 
exhortations  delivered  at  baptisms, 
funerals,  and  marriages,  are  the 
composition  of  the  individual  who 
officiates;  and  after  such  services, 
the  conversation  of  even  the  peasants 
is  rather  turned  to  the  skill  or  to  the 
want  of  it  in  the  pastor,  than  to  that 
improvement  of  them,  which  such 


*  A  View  of  the  Agriculture,  Manufoctures,  Statistics,  and  State  of  Society  in  Oer- 
ttany,  &c,  by  William  Jacob,  Esq.  FRS. 

t  Remark,  reader,  that  the  clergy  of  Germany,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  the 
noit  learned  in  Europe,  and  by  inducements  to  aim  at  distinction^  cannot  be  meant 
iiidncemeiits  to  dittingoiah  themBelYes  by  biUical  and  thedogical  knowledge,  that  i    ' 
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lervices  ought  tp  pro4iice.-»With  us 
the.  constaut  use  n^f  the  saine  service 
maj  tend  po  beget  formality  and  in- 
attention, but  is  seldom  or  ever  the 
sulQect  of  rural  criHcism^^The  ten- 
dency tp  exerqse  an  incompetent 
(tft^y  inoomwtent  f)  judgineut  on  the 
talents  of  the  pastor,  is  directly  op^ 
posits  to  that  tsachable  disppisition^from 
which  the  peasantry  of  a  pountry  are 
likely  to  be  tenefiied*'^ 

By  teachable  disposition  Mr.  Jacob 
here  means,  of  course,  the  disposition 
to  obey  bUndfy  and  without  inquiry .-^^ 
But  18  such  a  disposition  really  be- 
neficial, either  tathe  peasantry  them- 
f^ves^  or  to  those  connected  with 
them  }  No  doubt  where  such  a  dis- 
position exists,  a  people  maybe  more 
easily  deceived;  ana  where  decep- 
tion is  assum^  to  be  necessary, 
whatever  tends  to  sharpen  the  facul- 
ties of  the  people  must  be  inadmissi- 
ble.— But  why  deception?  Why 
must  men  be  .over-reached  ?  Are 
not  men  guided  most  surely  by  their 
interests?  A^  obedience  and  the 
interest  of  the  obeyer  incompatible 
with  each  other  ?  And  does  not  know- 
ledge aid  men  ^  in  discovering  their 
true  interest  ?  What  people  are  so 
docile  as  the  Scots,  where  they  per- 
ceive it  their  interest  to  be  so? 
What  a  contrast,  in  this  respect,  do 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  present  to 
the  same  class  of  people  in  England ! 
When  a  new  or  difficult  operation  is 
resorted  to ;  when  a  colony  is  first 
settled,-  and  men  are  placed  amidst 
discouraging  embarrassments— which 
are  the  most  tractable  or  teachable, 
--Scots  or  English  peasants?  Yet 
Mr.  Jacob's  description  shows  that 
the  relations  between  the  German 
clergy  and  the  peasantrv  are  pre- 
cisely the  relations  which  exist, 
or  djd  exist  till  lately,  in  Scot- 
land. And  the  same  effects  too 
are  produced  in  Germany  as  in  Scot- 
Jana;  ibr  the  German  peasantry, 
from  their  docility,  their  careful  hfi- 
bits,  and  their  orderly  behaviour, 
are .  prelerred  as  settlers  in  America, 
and  every  9ther  country,  which  re- 
eeives  colonists. — The  habit  of  exa- 
mination, or  criticism — ^if  Mr,  Jacob 
prefers  that  word, — is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  habits  which  a  pea- 
santry can  have.— ^Without  it  the^^ 
4  can  he  no  imprpveiipcientj— Stubbom- 
nefswill  aJw^HiVe^  found  where  it 

dOM  not  i«Yist — I^  IS  flip  nossrsirinn 


of  this  habit,  wtidi  ccMtiftitnlhi 
difi^rence  between  the  M^ibte'SiSNa 
peasant  and  the  stupid  Hindoo..- 
The  facts  of  the  i^ase  are  insmtnount* 
able  In  argument,  except  we  HSiUtte, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Whidham,  fhtt 
the  docility  of  the  Sc<»t8  is  ineoa- 
nected  with  intelDgenoe,  andaqns- 
lity  inseparabW  connected  iHth  m 
bones  and  red  nair* 

Men  of  Mr.  Jacob's  way  of  tfatt- 
in^  seldom  trouble  themselves  madi 
with  the  examination  of  religiMi 
miestions;  what  is  established  is 
always  the  best  with  them ;  and  we 
dare  say  he  knows  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  of  the  peculiar  opittioBi 
of  the  dinerent  reugious  parties  in 
Germany;  and  of  the  arguments  by 
which  tiiey  are  defended.— It  if  not 
necessary  to  a  &dp]e  of  his  school 
to  know  anv  thing  of  bibtical  lesn- 
ing,  to  be  able  to  prontmnte  EScfabon 
or  Paulus  wild  or  worthless  oobh 
mentators. 

We  may  not  be  much  more  pro- 
found  in  uieology  than  Bfr.  Jscob; 
but  at  all  events  we  shall  be  more 
sincere;  and  having  never  made  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonablenetf 
of  the  tenets  of  the  difi^tent  Geraao 
doctors  the  subject  of  oui'  invertigt- 
tion,  we  shall  avoid  pronOunciBg, 
like  Mr.  Jacob,  which  of  them  tit 
"  the  doctrines  of  reasonable  fittk."'^ 
We  hope  we  may  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  give  a  slight  sketdiofthe 
tenets  of  the  different  religious  pi- 
ties in  Germany,  without  ventuiii^ 
to  g^ve  any  opinion  of  our  own  on 
the  subject  It  will  be  chi^y  tek« 
from  an  article  '*  on  the  retatkm «/" 
the  state  to  the  church"  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Hermes, — a  distin- 
guished German  Review. 

The  religionists  in  Germscy  «« 
divided  hito  two  classes,  or  parties, 
—the  RationalisU  and  Superiahi^ 
M/*.— The  Rationafists,  who  hire 
long  been  by  far  the  moat  nimicrow 
and  able,  in  the  Universities  wA  m 
the  church,  acknowledge  no  other 
test  than  human  reason.  —  Th«r 
appeal  to  history,  and  endcsTOij 
to  show  that  the  divine  troths  o» 
Christianity  have,  in  erery  ag«» 
been  exhibited  m  a  difflferent  fojja, 
and  this,  they  contend,  is  a  pr«" 
that  the  beneficial  efficacy  of  Chn»- 
tianity  depends  on  the  degre*  « 
.cultivation  of  the  reascn  oi  "^ 
bv  whnm  itn  dnrtrineii  kavc  bfOn  K^  j 
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irirred  aoftd  {musdsedL— The  BeSmmu^ 
ien  '^vaSi  ita^lf  the  result  of  the  pro* 
press  of  knowledge;  and  the  basb 
to  wbld^  th^  Christian  reli^on  was 
^roiMlit  JmuA  by  Pcotestantispi  con« 
uflled  in  this^  ''  thai  the  supposed 
okair  of  St^  JMer  9iest$  on  a  ground^ 
UsB  tradHion, ;  that. the  pretended  cor^ 
tvmnai  imspir^ioH  is  a  mere  tyrannical 
assmmpOatt;  that  neither  cotmcils  nor 
jMfMffy  mor  €tmjf  other  potentates,  possess 
a  right  qfcfnUroul  over  the  conicience; 
and  that  the  hofy  Scriptures  are  the 
onkt  rute  of  beUef" 

AM,    however,    no   one  can  take 
it  iipon  him  to  say,  that  hi  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  he  had 
attained  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion ;  aa  every  Protestant  is  bound, 
aa  a3(i  honest  man,  to  strive  to  obtain 
more   and   more  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  holy 
Saciptares  and  the  divine  revelation; 
and  as  remaining  stationary  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  blainable  indifJerence  to- 
wards truth,— of  contemptible  sloth, 
—-and  |)fiti£ul  narrow  mindedness,*— 
there  is  in  the  very  essence  of  Pro- 
teatantisni  a  necessity  for  freedom 
faaa  all  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of 
raason^ — The    first  reformers  acted 
in  this  spirit ;  as  did  also  the  authors 
oi  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
t^ran  church, — who  expressly  de- 
clared, that  their  object  was  by  no 
means  the  introduction  of  human  au- 
thority, or  limitation  of  mental  free- 
dom, and  the  investigation  of  the 
holy  Scriptures.    It  happened,  how- 
ever, quite  contrary  to  tne  wishes  of 
the  Kttxmers,  and  their  immediate 
Bttccessors,  diat  die  symbolical  book^ 
soon  succeeded  to  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Lutheran  church; 
and  that  all  Chrisdanity  was  trans- 
formed into  blmd  and  implicit  belief, 
and  fixed  Lutheranism. — ^This  men- 
tal slavery,  like  every  thing  unnatu- 
Eal  and  ui^ust,  could  not  last  for 
ever ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
cestury,  when  a  new  light  began  to 
be  thrown  on  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
^ennaoy,  its  influence  was  felt  in 
tlieology,  in  which  the  struggle  then 
csBunenced  that  has  continued  to  our 
times.    The  Rationalists  endeavour 
to  apply  the  results  of  the  impoved 
itate  of  science,  and  the  cultivation 
of  reason  to  theology. — ^They  chiefly 
Wit  their  proofs  of  the  divinity  of 
(^bbtianity,  on  its  internal  worth, 
sod  t  ^«QouiGideiice  of  the  Christian 


doctrine  vith  the  undoubted  truths 
of  reason.-i-Their  endeavours  are  di- 
rected to  exeite  in  their  faemrers  a 
sjBimt  of  thmUng  and  investigation, 
which  th^  conceive  they:  are  ex- 
pressly called  on  to  do,  by  the  com- 
mands of  Christ  and  his  apostles. — 
They  contend  that  the  exercise  of 
reason,  instead  of  giving  rise  tx> 
doubt  and  scepticism,  \b  the  best 
preservative  against  them;  while 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  antiquated  dogmas,  and  Kfeless 
formulfe,  and  articles  of  belief,  leads 
necessarily  to  contempt  for  all  re- 
ligion. —  History  has  sufflcientiy 
proved,  that  when  new  ideas  have 
once  found  a  reception  among  crefit 
masses  of  men,  they  cannot  agam  be 
completely  extirpated,  and  that  the 
reactions  to  which  they  give  rise 
only  serve  to  establish  them  more 
firmly ;  as  was,  for  instance,  imde- 
niably  the'  dase  in  the  diffusion  of 
Christiamty  and  of  Protestantism. 

The  Supematnralists  again  cling 
with  pecidiar  tenacity  to  all  the  te- 
nets of  their  fbre-fathers,  and  admit 
of  no  enquiry'into  theh  conformity  or 
non-conformitv  to  right  or  reason.— 
Reason,  say  they,  must  never  assert 
a  supremacy  over  the  revelation  of 
the  Creator. — It  must  act  under  the 
guidance  of  a  positive  divine  revela- 
tion, and  we  must  assume  that  the 
necessity  of  a  positive  revelation  for 
mankind  was  foreseen  and  duly  pro- 
vided for. — ^As  reason  cannot  give  us 
any  certainty,  but  merely  conjectures 
respecting  divine  things,  if  we  allow 
a  God,  we  must  also  allow  tiiat  he 
would  make  his  religion  known  to  us 
by  extraordinary  ways. — ^A  genuine 
and  efficacious  leUgion  must  be  a 
positive  and  revealed  one;  and  the 
belief  which  it  produces  wMl  then, 
by  its  divine  power,  be  a  positive 
conviction. — Hence  we  find  in  all 
positive  believers,  both  in  their  opi- 
nions and  in  their  life  and  death,  a 
confidence,  a  firmness,  a  determina- 
tion which  no  natural  religion  could 
produce,  the  most  certain  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  revelation.— ^  For  the 
Mfe  and  martyrdom  of  a  believer  from 
reason,  like  Socrates,  the  history  of 
Saints  and  of  the  Church  affords  us 
a  thousand  examples  of  the  noblest 
triumph  of  positive  belief. 

The  Rationalists  contend  that  the 
arguments  of  the  SupematuraKsts 
may  be  eqmdly  brought  to  the  support      ^ 
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of  eyery  eatiidisbed  reUgi«n.^They. 
contend  too>  that  their  antagonist* 
have  always  manifested  a  peculiar 
degree  of  intolerance  and  uncharita-; 
bleness^  applying  illiberally  all  maiw 
ner  of  reproacnful  names  to  those 
who  differed  from  them,  and  en- 
deavouring to  stir  up  the  people 
against  them. 

So  much  for  the  religious  parties  of 
the  coimtry  in  which  the  Protestant 
religion  originated,  and  which  has 
always  been  its  principal  seat. 

Mr.  Jacob  is  forced  to  admit  that 
*.'  the  Lutheran  clergy,  at  least,  in 
the  villages  of  Germany,  are  very  at- 
tentive to  the  comforts  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  poorer  classes."-^ 
Speaking  of  those  of  Hanover  he 
says,  "  they  are  generally  well 
educated;  after  acquiring  classical 
knowledge  at  a  grammar  school,  they 
must  pass  three  years  at  a  Univer- 
sity, two  of  which  must  be  at  Got- 
tingen. — Most  of  the  livings  are  ef- 
fectively in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  but 
are  usually  disposed  of  by  the  con- 
sistory according  to  seniority  of  ap- 
plication ;  but  this  rule  is  dispensed 
with  in  favour  of  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Uni- 
versity examinations. — Any  young 
man,  who  has  thu*  displayed  taUtU,  is 
sure  to  get  an  early  livmg,  either  from 
the  consistory,  or  sometimes  from  a 
private  patron.— When  a  clergyman  is 
appointed  to  a  livinsr  he  must  remain 
in  it  seven  years  beiore  he  can  pre- 
fer a  request  to  the  consistorv  for  re- 
moval to  a  better.-*— If  he  then  ap- 
plies, he  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion of  a  rigid  kind,  to  ascertain  if 
he  has  advanced  or  declined  in  know- 
ledge since  his  former  induction. — 
If  he  is  found  to  have  retrograded 
he  has  no  chance  of  promotion." — 
Speakmg  generally  of  the  Protestant 
churdi  he  says,  *'  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  errors  and  heresies  of  the  clergy, 
the  great  body  of  them,  especially  the 
rural  pastors,  are  men  of  good  morals, 
have  a  sympathy  with  the  distresses 
of  their  poorer  parishioners,  console 
them  t»  their  sufferings,  advise  them 
in  their  difficulties,  and  as  far  as  their 
narrow  means  extend,  relieve  them 
when  in  wanU-^As  this  was  a  sub- 
ject to  which,  in  almost  every  village, 
I  directed  my  attention,  and  as  my 
ii^ormants  were  generally  the  farm- 
ers, I  give  the  resuk  of  my  enquiries 


with  more  cmifidcnce  tlumif  I  had 
derived  it  from  the  hk^ier  ordeft 
only." 

''  If  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
English  church  (he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves,) were  equally  divided  amoog 
all  its  ministers,  the  remuneration  ^o 
each  would  be  less,  considering  the  re- 
lative value  of  money,  than  is  received 
by  the  Lutheran  clergy  in  Germany.* 
^•But  then,  he  observes,  the  stipends 
of  the  clerffy  are  so  nearly  equa^  and 
all  so  small,  that  young  men  of  the  best 
families  are  never  destined  io  the  smered 
profession  ;    hence  the  whole  hody 
have  not  that  estimation  in  the  scale 
of  society  which  can  give  them  weight 
toith  the  higher  classes. — Were  there 
gradations  m  the  body,  so  that  some 
of  them  could  be  considered  eqiuJ 
to  the  highest   subjects,    even   the 
lowest  of  'the  profession  would  be- 
come elevated  by  feeling,  and  havmg 
it  felt  by  others  that  the  road  wts 
open  for  them  to  the  most  exalted 
stations':  the  whole  mass  of  clergy 
would  be  as  they  are  in  England,  a 
body  more  respected  by   the  com- 
munity in  general;  would  associate 
more  than  the  Hanoverian  clervy  d^ 
with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  not, 
like  them,  be  obliged  to  mix  almost 
exclusively  with  l^e  middle  or  lower 
ranks. — The  effect  of  this  want  of 
dignity  in  the  clerical  body  is  visible 
in  the  churches,  which,  though  crowd' 
ed  with  the  lower  classes  of  Ute  veople, 
are  not  visited  very  regularly  oy  the 
higher  ranks. — The    appearance  of 
the  congregations  is  very  differot 
from  that  of  those  in  England,  espe- 
cially in  London,  where  they  seem  h 
be  composed,  perhaps,   too  excbuivehf 
of  the  superior  ranks" 

To  men  like  Mr.  Jacob,  who  sre 
anxious  to  have  the  members  of  the 
church  moving  in  the  superior  rsnks 
of  life,  we  would  recommend  the 
perusal  of  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  by  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers, and  most  virtuous  men  that 
ever  lived, — the  immortal  author  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.—^*  Where 
the  church  benefices,"  he  says,  **  are 
all  nearly  equal,  none  of  them  can  be 
very  great,  and  this  mediocrity  of 
benefice,  though  it  may,  no  d(Hibt, 
be  carried  too  mr,  has  however  some 
very  agreeable  effects.— Nothing  but 
the  most  exemplary  morals  can  give 
dignity-  to  a  man  m  small  fortune.*-- 
The  vices  of;  levity  and  vanity  necea- 
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sarily  render  hhn  ridiculous^  and  are, 
beaiaM,  ahnost  as  mliious  to  him  as 
they  are  to  the  common  people. — 
In  his  own  conduct,  therefore,  he  is 
obliged  to  follow, that  system  of  mo- 
rals which  the  common  people  re- 
spect the  most.' — He  gains  their  es- 
teem and  affection,  by  that  plan  of 
life  which  his  own  interest  and  situ- 
ation would  lead  him  to  follow. — 
The  common  people  look  upon  him 
with  that  kindness,  with  which  we 
naturally  regard  one  who  approaches 
somewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but 
who,  we  think,  ought  to  be  in  a 
higher.  —  Their  kindness  naturally 
provokes  bis  kindness. — ^He  becomes 
careful  to  instruct  them,  and  atten- 
tire  to  assist  and  relieve  them. — He 
does  not  even  despise  the  prejudices 
of  people  who  are  disposed  to  be  so 
favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats 
them  with  those  contemptuous  and 
arrogant  airs,  which  we  so  often  meet 
with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of  opu- 
lent and  well  endowed  churches.' 

Let  us  look  at  the  effects  of  the 
two  systems,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ja^ 
cobhmnself.  In  £ngland  the  churches 
are  said  to  be  deserted  nearly  Ay  the 
peopfe,  but  much  frequented  by  the 
nigner  ranks — In  Grermany  to  be 
crowded  by  the  people,  and  nearly 
deserted  by  the  higher  ranks. — Now 
whether  is  it  most  important  that  the 
many  or  the  few  should  receive  religi- 
ous instructions?— And  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  system  which  is  adapted 
to  the  few  and  leaves  out  the  many  ? 


— which  gives  instruction  to  those 
who  have  leisure  and  means  to  ob- 
tain it  in  books,  and  neglects  those 
who  have  hardly  any  other  means  of 
obtaining  it  ? 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  anec- 
dote illustrative  of  the  difference  of 
spirit  in  England  and  i^  Germany  on 
certain  subjects. — Professor  Cresenius 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Orientalists  now 
living,  lately  visited  this  coimtry  for 
the  purpose  of  copying  for  publica- 
tion an  apocryphal  Hebrew  writer, 
of  which  a  perfect  MS.  exists  only  at 
Oxford. — It  so  happens  that  the  apo- 
cryphal work  in  question  appears  to 
have  been  thoudkt  genuine  by  the 
Apostle  Paul. — The  purpose  of  the 
Professor  having  come  to  the  ears  of 
a  certain  society,  he  was  solicited 
by  them  to  renounce  it,  as  it  might 
tend  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  the 
multitude. — He  replied,  that  he  had 
made  truth  his  object  through  life, 
and  hoped  he  should  continue  to  do 
so  to  tne  last.^ — Money  was  then  of- 
fered to  him.— '^Gentlemen,"  said  the 
Professor,  '*  you  have  mistaken  your 
man — ^if  money  had  been  my  object,  I 
should  not  have  given  myself  all  thig 
trouble  to  publish  ^  work  by  which 
I  know,  from  the  limited  sale  it  will 
have,  that  I  must  foe  a  loser."  And  he 
indignantly  quitted  an  assembly  so 
little  scj^pulous  in  its  morality,  and 
capable  of  ofifering  such  an  insult  to 
a  man  of  character. 


SONNET 

TO   BERNABB   BARTON, 
On  the  favourable  Notice  of  his  Poems  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

The  Critic's  praise  is  just. — His  liberal  hand 

For  thee  a  lovely  wreath  has  fitly  twined  ; 

While  roiuid  thy  brow  its  modest  flowers  expand. 

Be  hopes  of  brighter  guerdon  all  resign'd. 

Ah !  where  couldst  thou  more  dear  encomium  find. 

Than  thus  with  Cowfbr's  ever  honour'd  name 

To  hear  thine  own  compared  ? — May  spotleM  fame^ 

Like  hii,  be  to  thy  future  lays  assigad  !— 

See  Youth  and  Innocence  confess  thy  sway, 

With  pleased  attention  round  the  minstrel  bending  ; 

While  the  mild  glories  of  th'  Autumnal  Day 

Are  to  his  song  their  sweet  attraction  lendmg : — 

And  now — ^Devotion  prompts  sublimer  lays» 

That  blend  with  Natuipe's  channi  their  gveat  Cceator'i  praiie  I 
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DEKWENT-WAtBIl  AND  SKIDPAW. 

DcEP  stlDness  lies  on  all  ttoA  lovclj  lake.  ^ 

The  air  is  calm :  the  fdrest  trees  are  stiQ  :* 

Tile  river  windeth  without  noise^  and  here,  ,\  , 

The  fall  of  fountains  conies  not,  nor  the  soundf 

Of  the  white  cataract  iiodore :  The  T<4oeT— 

The  mi^ht^  mountain  voice — itself  is  dumb* 

Only,  far  distant  and  scarce  heard,  the  dash 

Of  waters,  broken  bj  some  boatman's  oar« 

Disturbs  the  golden  calm  monotony. 

— The  earth  seems  quiet,  like  some  docile  thing 

Obeying  the  blue  beauty  of  the  skies ; 

And  the  soft  air,  through  which  the  tempest  ran 

So  lately  in  its  speed,  rebels  no  more : 

The  clouds  are  gone  which  1^ut  this  morning  gloom'd 

Round  the  great  Skiddaw ;  and  he,  wide  reveal'd, 

Outdurer  of  the  storms,  now  sleeps  secure 

Beneath  the  watching  of  the  holy  moon. 

But  a  few  hours  ago  and  sounds  were  heard 

Through  all  the  region :  Rain  and  the  white  haO  sang 

Amongst  the  brandies,  and  this  placid  lake 

Teased  into  mutiny :  its  waves  (these  waves 

That  lie  like  shining  silver  motionless) 

Then  shamed  their  gentle  natures,  and  rose  up 

Lashing  their  guardian  banks,  and,  with  wild  cries 

Complaining,  call'd  to  all  the  echoes  round. 

And  answerd  rudely  the  rude  winds,  which  then 

Cast  discord  in  the  waters,  until  they 

Amongst  themselves  waged  wild  and  glittering  war. 

Oh  I  could  imagination  now  assume 
The  powers  it  lavish'd  in  the  by-gone  days 
On  Fauns  and  Naiads,  or  in  later  times 
Village  religion  or  wild  fable  flung 
O'er  sylphs  and  gnomes  and  fairies,  fancies  strange. 
Here  would  I  now  compel  to  re-appear 
Before  me, — here,  upon  the  moon-lit  grass, 
Titania,  blue-eyed  queen,  brightest  and  first 
Of  all  Uie  shapes  which  trod  the  emerald  rmgs 
At  midnight,  or  beneath  the  stars  drank  memly 
The.  wild-xose  dews,  or  framed  their  potent  charms : 
And  here  should  princely  Oberon,  saa  no  more. 
Be  seen^  low  whispering  in  his  beauty's  ear. 
While  round  about  their  throne  the  fays  should  dance  ; 
Otherff  the  whiles  tendinj^  that  peeriess  pair. 
Should  fill  with  odorous  juices  cups  of  flowers. — 
Here — ^yet  not  so :  from  out  thy  watery  home, 
-Deep  sunk  beneath  all  stones  and  billows,  thou 
.  ShouMst  not  be  torn  .-—Sleep  in  thy  coral  care, 
LoBcdy  and  unalarm'd,  for  ever  sleep, 
)  White  ^jalfttea !— for  thou  wast  indeed 

The  fwest  among  all  the  forms  which  left 
Their  haunts, — the  gentle  air,*  or  ocean  wide. 
River,  or  fi)unt,  or  forest,  to  bestow 
High  love  ^n  pian  ^-rbi^t,  rather,  let  me  n^w      ^ 
From  these  so  witching  fancies  turn  away. 
Lest  I,  beguiled  too  far,  forget  the  scene 
Before  me,  bright  as  aught  m  fairy  land. 
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Skiddaw !  Eternal  mountain^  hast  thou  been 
Rock'd  to  thy  shunber  b j  the  howling  winds. 
Or  has  the  thund^  or  the  (is^tnuigs  .d1u« 
Scared  thee  to  quiet  P— to  the  sounding  blast 
Thou  ffav^st  answer,  imd  whe^  thou  odst  da^h 
The  wnite  hafl  in  its  puny  r^e  aside. 
Thou  wast  not  dumb,  nor  to  the  rains  when  they 
Ran  trembling  from  thee : — ^me  thou  answer'st  9ot. 

Art  thou  (ndiffnant  then,  or  hear  I  not  ? 
Or,  like  the  double-visaged  god  who  sate 
Wlthfii  ^  Roman  temples,  dost  diou  keep 
High  watch  abore  die  northern  floods  to  warn  . 
Lone  ships  frora  erring,  wliile  thy  southern  front 
Is  seal'd  in  sleep  ?— thy  lofty  head  has  long 
Stood  up  an  ererlasting  mark  to  all 
Who  wander:  haply  nowsome  wretch,  whose  barque 
Has  drifted  ham  its  padi  since  set  of  sun. 
Beholds  thee  shine,  and  kneeling  pours  Ids  soul 
In  thanks  to  Heaven,  or  toward  his  cottage  home 
Shouts  amidst  tears,  or  laughter  sad  as  tears. 

— ^And  shall  I,  while  these  things  may  be,  complain  ? 

Never :  in  silence  as  in  sound  thou  art 

A  thing  of  grandeur ;  and  throughout  the  year 

Thy  hi^  protecting  presence  (let  not  this 

Be  forgot  ever)  turns  aside  the  winds 

Which  else  mi^t  kill  the  flowers  of  tlds  sweet  vale. 

B. 


STANZAS, 

WriiUny  qfUr  viewing  one  evenings  from  Yarmouth  Jetty ^  the  Sea  in  a  lunUnout  ttaie^ 

Behold,  on  the  bosom  of  Ocean,  how  fire 

With  flame  lights  the  foam  of  each  kindling  wave ; 

And  let  us  this  magic  of  nature  admire. 
Which  bids  fiery  water  the  strand  thus  to  lave ! 

Dark,  dark  is  the  surface,  like  Julia's  eye: 

Yet  where  the  oars  dash,  golden  lustre  appears  ; 

As  in  that  deep  azure  we  oft  may  descry 
All  the  flash  of  the  lightning  as  seen  wough  her  tears. 

Tliough  silence  and  gloom  all  encirde  around. 
These  rays  vivid  lustre  to  night  can  impart ; 

Like  tlmt  eye,  which  in  sadness,  however  profound. 

Can  irradiate  my  hopes,  while  its  beans  cheer  my  heart. 

Yes !  such  were  the  fires  that,  the  main  eist  illuming. 
Burst  forth  when  fair  Venus  arose  from,  the  waUni ;— * 

And  now,  all  the  charm  of  that  moment  resuming. 
They  sport  on  the  waves  where  still  bathe  her  im  daughters* 

These  flames  are  the  traces  which  beauty  hath  left 
Behind  in  the  flood  to  endiant  aiid  delight ; 

For  when  earth  is  of  sun  and  its  radiance  Dereft, 
StiU,  like  beauty,  they  gldw  in,  the  darkness  of  night. 
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The  individual  whom  we  lia^e 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  notice 
has  scarcely  yet  attained  that  emi- 
nence among  his  fellows  which  his 
talents  deserve.  He  is^  perhaps, 
usually  esteemed  by  them,  merely 
as  an  able  and  faithftd  minister, 
and  considered  as  more  remarkable 
for  his  zeal  than  for  extraordinary 
powers.  To  us  he  appears  to  pos« 
sess  some  of  the  mightiest  elements 
of  oratory — not  finely  tempered  or 
harmoniously  blended — ^but  still  hav- 
ing potency  over  the  heart,  exceeded 
bv  that  of  no  living  preacher.  Of 
ail  professors  of  Calvinism  whom  we 
ever  have  heard,  he  seems  to  us  its 
most  fitting  champion.  He  alone  has 
displayed  strengtn  to  cut  the  knots 
of  its  mysterious  difficulties — to  ex- 
hibit its  doctrines  in  all  their  austere 
grandeur-^and  to  wield  its  terrible 
artillery.  There  are  few  things  more 
surprising,  or  better  worthy  of  ana- 
lysis, than  the  listless  indifTerence 
with  which  many  of  its  preachers 
descant  on  its  most  thrilling  themes. 
They  tell  their  hearers,  that  on  a  few 
short  moments  their  eternal  fates  are 
suspended  —  that  each  hour  is  big 
witn  imperishable  joy,  or  with  un- 
dying despair  —  in  accents  more 
drowsy  and  unimpassioned  than  they 
would  speak  of  any  subject  of  pre- 
sent interest  to  their  own  worldly 
possessions.  Or  they  strive  to  show 
iiow  gracefully  they  can  touch  on 
these  awful  subjects — how  delicately 
they  may  hint  damnation — or  what 
pretty  fantastic  desires  they  can  in- 
tersperse among  the  tremendous 
threatenings  and  promises  which 
they  declare.  In  listening  to  them 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  think  that, 
without  absolute  insincerity,  their 
belief  is  worth  but  little — that  the 
certainty  of  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution cannot  be  vivid  in  their  minds 
— >>and  that  they  are  rather  repeating 
certain  cant  phrases,  to  which  they 
attach  no  very  definite  meaning, 
than  that  they  are  fully  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  '^  things  not  seen 
as  yet  '*  by  mortal  eyes.  Mr.  Leif- 
child  is  not  one  of  these.  He  feels 
^^  the  future  in  the  instant."    He  has 


almost  as  intense  a  consciousness  of 
the  world  to  come  as  he  has  cmT  the 
visible  objects  around  him.  He 
speaks,  not  only  as  believing,  but  u 
"  seeing  that  which  is  invisible.' 
The  torments  of  the  hell  which  he 
discloses  are  as  palpable  to  his  mind 
as  the  sufferings  of  a  convict  stretched 
on  a  rack  bv  a  human  torturer.  He 
speaks  as  if  he  and  his  hearers  stood 
visibly  on  this  *'  end  and  shoal  of 
time,"  with  the  glories  of  heaTeo 
above  him,  and  the  eternal  abyss  be- 
neath, and  on  the  reception  of  his 
living  words  the  doom  of  all  who 
heard  them  were,  on  the  moment,  to 
be  fixed  for  ever.  He  makes  audible 
to  the  heart  the  silent  flight  of  time; 
as  that  the  wings  of  the  hours  seeo 
to  rustle  as  they  pass  by  with  fear- 
ful sound. 

There  are,  however,  two  circum- 
stances which  we  regard  as  impur- 
inff  the  effect  even  of  Mr.  LeifchiWs 
noolest  effusions — and  as  these  are 
matters  rather  of  feeling  and  taste 
than  of  doctrine,  we  shall  dwell  a 
Mttle  upon  them.  The  first  is  the 
too  perpetual  endeavour  to  awakes 
hope  and  terror,  in  his  representatiom 
of  the  future  world ;  and  the  second 
consists  in  the  frequency  of  his  ap- 

}>eals  to  sensibilities  whidh  areroere- 
y  physical.     He  confines  himself  too 
exclusively  to  the  truth,  that  godli- 
ness is  great  gain.     He  consUntly 
sets  before  his  hearers  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven,  and  the  agonies  of 
hell ;  and,  with  intense  anxiety,  im- 
plores them  to  fly  fi-om  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  lay  up  treasures  that  will 
never  perish.     And  for  this  he  has, 
no  doubt,  the  warrant  of  Scripture^ 
and  the  sanction  of  experience,  which 
proves  that  a  large  portion  of  men 
can  be  afiectedonly  thus.    ButOia 
after  all— tremendous  as  the  excite- 
ments are — is  only  an  appeal  to  very 
low  and  ignoble  motives.    The  pas- 
sion of  fear,  the  basest  in  the  human 
heart,  is  a  miserable  foundation  of 
piety.    He  who  serves  God  for  re- 
ward, is  but  a  poor  menial,  though 
the  reward  he  seeks   be  paradise! 
In  short,  the  appeal  of  the  preacher 
is  only  made  to  self-lore;  and  thb 
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m  neither  the  purest,  nor  the  Strang* 
est  incitement  to   penitence  or   to 
Tirtue.     This  may,  at  first,  sound 
like  a  paradox,  but  we  think  it  may 
be  established  as  a  truth,  even  with- 
out referring  to  the  noble  subtleties 
of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  eloquent  and  inge- 
nious '^  Essaj  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Action."    It  is  not  true,  that 
men    do  good  or  evil  according  to 
the    rectitude,    or    the    fallacy    of 
their  calculations  of  happiness.    How 
often  do  they  not  only  prefer  the  pre- 
sent to  that  which  is  to  come,  but 
relish  jot  the  more  because  it  is  fleets 
ing ;  and  snatch  a  desperate  delight 
on  the  verge  of  ruin  !  How  false  is  it 
that  men  are  only  excited  to  action 
by  the  hope  of  something  which  they 
may  personally  taste!    The  desire 
of  posthumous  fame  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  on  selfish  principles,  but 
b  part  of  die  very  nature  and  essence 
of  an  immortal  spirit.    Its  anticipa- 
tion, indeed,  forces  men  to  realite 
more  intensely  the  chillness  of  that 
grave  which  will   cover  them,  while 
the  shadows  cast  from  their   deeds 
shall   endure.      Were    they  incited 
only  by  self-love,  they  would  desire 
to  be  forgotten  when  consciousness 
ceased,  as  jealous  of  their  own  me- 
mories.   It    is  a  mere  assumption, 
and  we  think  a  false  one,  that  man  is 
prompted  by  his  nature  to  seek  his 
own  good  in  preference  to  that  of  all 
others.    On  tie  contrary,  we  contend 
that  diere  is  in  die  human  heart  a 
csDStant  desire  to  go  out  of  itself^ 
a  principle  of  diffusion — a  tendency 
to  impart  life  to  other  objects  which 
may  survive  its  final  beatings.  Hence 
the  exquisite  ddight  with  which  a 
ijEither  airtioipates  the  prosperity  of 
his  children,  when  he  shall  be  resthig 
from  his  labours.    Hence  the  conso^ 
lation  of  the  philanthropist,  who  oasts 
the  seeds  ci  good  into  the  earth  for  a 
blighter  day  which  he  must  never 
look  on.    Hence  those  rare  moments 
in  which  the  mind  seems  to  overleap 
the  boundaries  of  its  mortal  tene^ 
nent,    lives  in  the  light  of  holier 
days,  and  almost  loses  its  individH<«> 
mj  ameog  the  anticipated  harmo«> 
nies  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  HaU,  whose  fine  talents  we 
imperfectly  characterized  in  our  last 
£s8ay,  has  a  striking  passage  in  op- 
position to  our  views  of  this  subject 
in  one  of  his  sermons.  "  It  may," 
hs  contends,  ^*  be   assumed   as  a 
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maxim,  that  no  person  can  be  requin. 
ed  to   act  contrary  to  his  greatest 
ffood,  or  his  highest  interest,  corapre* 
hensively  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
whole  duration  of  his  being.    It  is 
often  our  duty  to  forego  Our  own  iiv 
terest  partidUy,  to  sacrifice  a  smaller 
pleasure  for  tne  sake  of  a  greater ; 
io  incur  a  present  evil  in  pursuit  of 
a  distant  good  of  more  consequence. 
In  a  word,  to  arbitrate  amongst  in» 
terfering  claims  of  inclination,  is  the 
moral  arithmetic  of  human  life.    But 
•to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
duration  <^  our  being  in  any  case 
whatever,  admitting  it  to  be  pofesible, 
wofM  he  fooKsh;  license  the  sacri- 
fice must,  by  the  nature  of  it,  be  so 
great  as  to  preclude  the  potsibiliiy  of 
•compenscttion.'* -^li  is  difficult,    noi- 
witnstanding  our  respect  for  the  in^ 
^vidual  who  has  put  forth  this  rea- 
soning, to    refrain  from  expressing 
the  strong  sentiments  of  indignation 
which  it  awakens.  What !  has  good- 
ness no  other  basis  than  expediency, 
no  higher  aim  than  reward  ?  Is  the 
holiest  of  men  only  the  best  of  cal*^ 
<culators  ?   Does  heaven  pour  nothing 
higher  than  a  subtle  arithmetic  into 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  it  selects 
for  its  ditinest  purposes  ?  If  so,  there 
can  be  no  intrinsical  beauty  in  virtue, 
or,  at  least,  none  which  is  capable  of 
afiecdnjg  the  motives  of  those  crec^ 
tures    ror    whose    preference    it   fe 
offered.     If   so,    there   can    be  no 
well-founded    abhorrence  of  crime, 
whatever    pity    or    contempt    may 
be  felt  for  those  who  have  so  far  n^ 
glected    their  true    interest   as   to 
•choose  it    But  the  theory  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  the  principles  oi  ima- 
fination,  and  the  noblest  incidents  in 
lunan  history.    Would  not  suffering 
virtue  affect  us,  even  though  it  were 
doomed  to  be  affiicted  for  ever?  Is  it 
only  in  the  presence  or  the  assurance 
of  happiness,  that  we  can  feel  the 
dignity  of  our  being  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  a  golden  wreath  should  be  se^n 
quivering  over  the  head  of  the  heroic 
sufferer,  Aat  we  may  gaze  with  ad- 
miration on  the  picture  of  his  sor- 
rows ?  Were  there  no  heaven  to  re- 
ward a  Clarissa,  should  we  love  or 
admire    her    the    less?     Assuredly 
not; — nor  is  there  more  ground  for 
the  assertion  that  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  virtue  itself  is  the  motive 
which  instigates  the  best  to  practise 
it    They  have  not  thought  at  all,  or 
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but  Ht^  of  theinaeltet;  when  thej 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  ito  sa*- 
-Ticc  WhUe  Howard  was  weariM 
tftwaj  kis  life  in  abatineace,  travely 
and  aoliftude— diequered  only  by 
.yisitt  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
-loathsome  dungeons — ^  he  pur- 
pose to  himself  no  higher  aim  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  sensibi- 
lities>  or  the  approval  of  his  own 
^Mmsctence?  Or  did  he  only  think 
that  he  was  treading  an  arduous  road 
to  imperishable  rewards?  Was  the 
amdipration  of  the  state  of  num  has 
end,  or  only  his  means?  In  those 
hours  of  awftd  joy  in  which  Clark- 
son  formed  his  high  purpose  of  de- 
voting his  existence  to  the  abolitic^ 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  did  he  think  of 
Africa,  or  of  himself?  Could  we  con- 
ceive him  left  abandoned  to  his  own 
xesolve-^'-feeltn^  that  his  holy  labours 
•should,  on  theu-  success,  be  blotted 
from  die  remembrance  of  man,  of 
Jieaven,  and  of  himself,  would  be  have 
relaxed  in  his  agony  of  toil?  He 
would  still  see — ul  he  then  saw — an 
incalculable  load  of  misery,  and  guilt, 
•and  feel  a  burning  desire  to  remove 
it  And  we  earnestly  believe,  in  spite 
^  Mr.  Hall's  hypothesis,  that  there 
are  muids  capable  of  choosing  even 
annihilation,  could  they,  by  resigning 
immortality  itself,  confer  some  great 
Uessing  on  their  species.  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  so  far  as  this  spirit  of 
such  a  resolve  prevails,  that  man  can 
be  regarded  as  virtuous. 

We  do  not  mean  to  dispute  that  a 
scheme  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  such,  is  proposed  in ;  the  Bible ;  or 
that  it  may  not  fitly  be  referred  to  as 
supplying  motives  to  human  action. 
But  we  deny  that  it  was  the  chief 
engine  to  which  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  appealed  in  their  recorded 
discourses.  They  deli^l^ted  to  esta- 
blish the  true  foundations  of  good- 
ness— to  expose  the  hollow  preten- 
sioos  of  hypocrites  and  formal  wor- 
shippers— to  show  spiritual  pride  in 
its  own  littleness — and  to  set  before 
men's  hearts  a  purer  system  of  mo- 
rals than  had  ever  been  combined  by 
the  philosopher.    To  arrogance  they 
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opposed  thegentlest  liiiniility>  to  Ilk 
law  of  retalmoon  foighrenesB,  to  pM- 
maa  m^Axunin,  fiximraiice,  and  m% 
suffering;  and,  for  the  mott  put, 
thev  kit  their  system  to  eaamak 
itself  to  the  soul  by  its  own  beao^, 
without  other  inoitenients  to  its  re- 
ception. And  this,  we  are  persuiMj 
was  and  yet  is  the  surest  way  pro- 
foundly to  touch  the  noblest  natvsL 
There  are  souls  which  may  iimr 
easily  be  moved  by  a  touch  of  hn, 
than  by  the  most  terrific  threato^ 
ings,  or  the  brightest  promises.  A 
perpetual  display  (^  terrors  to  some, 
and  these  not  the  least  noble  miodi, 
may  inspire  nothing  but  avenioD* 
"  the  N)irit  of  revenge,  inraiortil 
hate,  and  courage  never  to  submit  or 
vield."  Or  they  may  break  tome 
hearts  into  pieces  before  they  ess 
soften  them.*  It  is,  in  short,  ill  t» 
neglect  an  appeal  to  the  hoaeit 
source  of  human  action — which  ii 
neither  fear  nor  hope — but  deep  kve 
never  entirely  dryed  up  in  the  oetit, 
amidst  all  the  varieties  of  charsdsr 
and  of  fortune. 

Mr.  Leifchild  not  only,  we  tfaiofc, 
attempts  too  exclusively  to  awaka 
apprehension  and  hope,  in  referenoe 
to  a  future  world,  but  paints  bstb 
the  states  to  which  he  so  often  refen 
in  somewhat  injudidous  cokmriag^ 
He  lavishes  all  his  great  powers  a 
terrific  painting  in  his  represeotatioBi 
of  eternal  torments.  He  is  not  coo- 
tented  with  construing  the  figurative 
laiiguage  of  the  sacred  writers  lits- 
rally — nor  with  applying  passages  is 
the  Old  Testament  to  a  future  state, 
which  the  best  commentators  reganl 
as  having  no  such  reference — but  be 
sometimes  literally  puts  fiarth  pure 
inventions  of  horror,  as  though  tbef 
were  truths  of  holy  writ.  He  wiu 
ffive  a  kind  of  toiK>graphv  of  the  io- 
femal  regions,  and  enter  into  all  tk 
minutis  of  torture.  His  hell  is  * 
absolutely  a  creation  of  the-hiimiB 
mind  as  that  of  Milton ;  and  some- 
times is  almost  as  mighty  a  pro- 
duction of  mere  power,  as  the  poet's 
is  of  genius.  Tbs  imafinatioa  oi  ss 
orator   may  give  birm  to  |Hctorei 


*  This  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  unctuous  spirit  of  one  of  the  Calrimstic  bymni: 

^^  Law  and  terrors  only  harden 
AU  the  while  they  work  alone, 
But  a  senae  of  blood-bought  pardon, 
$oon  dissolves  a  heart  of  stone.** 
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abiU  «if  i^  pirt    Hd  ewnio^  attempt 
t»  <h0ld  «•,  wHii  ft  gnwp  ef  iit^. 
Elemitir  «l«^a^0  tdingies  wkli  his-UI'- 
;»nu  .  Hm  4Mm^  never  coneiMs 
A    m*re  .iraeMeta^     MillMh,    wlMee 
iheolocrWal  oittimie  did'  dot  greeUj 
li^or   Irwn  uoee  of  euif  preeeher, 
»mld.  not  defBet  kell  itselr  wiihbvt 
i]gi»ifyN%  He  pems^  and  Mibetiiu^ig' 
Rar  images  of  mere  lennertt>  those  ef 
iusky  miignifioence  and  ftwfttl  gHA- 
deiir.      The  rep^eseMattons  of  the 
orator^  on  the  other  hand,  though 
oridently  giren  in  all  th6  eartisatness 
of  oineorityi  are  caloalated  td  awaken 
tfhything  bat  mere  diigost  or  wonder. 
They  Oan,  at  leasts  affect  none  bat 
the  coarsest  and  most  imreflectittg 
ciiitida*     The  heart  involuntarily  re- 
i«fts  them;   and  thus  they  tend  to 
create  doubts  of  the  very  system 
Whioh  they  are  intended  to  realiae. 
la  there  not  in  the  inevitable  conie- 
qaonoes  of  guilt^in  those  evihi  whieh 
ve  iastiBctively  fsel  must  follow  it  — 
enough  for  the-  preacher  to  dwell  on  ? 
Are  not  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  the  ' 
d^Qay  of  the  ^tdtics^  the  sad  reouN 
rence  of  gaiH^  associations,  the  Iors 
of  the  fflory>  honour,  and  wisdom  of 
^e  "  just  nMde  perfect/'  the  lodg 
fetardment  of  the  spirit's  progress  in 
its  etemil  oaraefy  saffioient  to  move 
—if  aught  can  move—those  whom 
gratituM  and  love   cannot  soften? 
Will    noChitig   touch    an    immortal 
beiag  but  the  dread  of  mere  bodllv 
attguish?  Are  there  no  miseries  which 

On  the  puiwtt  Spirits  pr^, 

Ai  ofl  flhtriils,  jointtf  and  limbs, 

Widi  aatvenibie  pains,  but  more  intense  P 

Men  an  not  to  be  scared  into  |Aety. 
And  it  may  almost  be  laid  down  as 
sto  axisra,  that  nothing  oan  affect 
than'  to  their  real  good,  which  does 
itot  toBch  on  chords  of  generous  sym- 
pathy. 

The  Heaven  which  Mr.  Lei£cMld 
sets  before  Ids  hearers  is  also  some- 
what cheerless*  Here  agidn  he  works 
out  a  creation  of  his  own  fancy,  from 
a  few  fianrative  expressions  of  Scr$p- 
tme.  AH  is  siuidowy  and  heartless 
in  Ms  paradise.  Could  his  gilded 
doudfl,  or  jewelled  streets,  or  bright 
laanfiiros  be  reidized,  Uiey  wo«tld 
not  be  so  inviting,  aa  a  quiet  vallev 
fai  this  '« dear  spot,  tlds  human  earth 
ef  ours^"  «'  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
irlMhw<$slidl  bi/*  8aidtUeftMx>f 
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iho  Apaitl^    Attempia  m  drntH^ 
another  atale  of  existence  muftt  mm 
w^ys  prodHee  dissatisfiuUioR  in  beinfa 
whoee  bodily  oigans  at   least  aie 
Wisely  adapted  t«^  the  present    L^ 
the  preacher  dwell  on  the  Joys  of  ia« 
Boeeace   restovedr-of  Acuities   ek« 
ponded  ■  of  severed  friendships  p$m 
aaited*— aod  on  all  the  negative  blea* 
sings  which  the  absence  of  paini  -^M 
MVtow^  and  death  contribute;  b«t 
let  him  not  expatiate  on  visible  ^ea-« 
dours  whith  mast  always  seem  cold 
in  proportion  as  they  are  remortd 
from  those  things  wmch  castom  h|s 
eadeired  to  us.    Bat  Mr.  Ldfchlld 
too  often  expresdy  shuts  out  from  his 
bright  prospetts  all  that  for  whioh 
^  we  bear  to  Hve  or.  dare  to  dJet'* 
He  represents  the  Sections  of  t&e 
heat t,  as  destined  to  be  absorbed  kt 
the  will  of  God,  so  that  it  will  be  i^ 
eonciled  even  to  the  everlasting  mi« 
sery  of  those  whom  it  has  loved  meat 
foadfy.     If  this  be  true>  a  ftHQre 
State  is  nothing  to  us^    It  is  ndt  the 
sfHne  human  heairt  which  we  shdl 
bear ;  and  if  so,  it  is  of  little  dontfe- 
quenoe  to  %s  diht  some  being,  who 
iHay  retrt>speetivdy  be  endowed  wiHi 
ouro6tiscidusness,  shaU  enjoy  a  s|flen- 
did  desthi^.    What  are  martyrs^  aAd 
saints,  and  aposfles  tio  us,  coraptfitd 
with  tile  ftiends  of  otv  vOnthi  the 
ooBipanions  of  our  mortsJ  strugglea 
and  sufferings !  The  gokien  Hnk  bf 
sympathy  between  our  present  and 
future  b^ag  is  tfauii  broken  asunder^ 
and  #e  can  only  loOi:  up  to  our  oifn 
beatified  spirita  as  stoangers.    What 
are  ro^a  md  crowtis,  and  sceptres 
'Mmmortal  palms  arid  amaranthine 
flowers,"  coihpared  to  one  pUregnah 
of  human  love,  one  comitta  ^Ihe 
old  affection  ^'  back  upon  the  heart 
again?"   If  these  holy   instincts — 
these  feelings  stronger  than  death— 
which  were  life  of  our  life  on  earth, 
ai^  to  be  annihilated  m  heaven,  iTe 
may  bow  to  the  wisdom  which  shall 
revive  livings,  in  some  sense,  io  be 
called  oursdves,  but  we  cari  take  ho 
interest  in  what  they  shall  do  of  en-* 
joy. 

We  havci  in  agi^eat  measure,  an- 
ticipated om  second  objection  to 
some  of  Mr.  LeifdiHd's  discourse*— 
that  he  appeals  too  much  to  sen^<« 
biltties,  which  are  merely  phyrfciL 
Of  this  kind,  besides  his  pictures  of 
the  fiiture  wbrid,  are  his  representa- 
tiODS  of  the  Bufferliqri  of  Chriat^  «hd 
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*^i||ie  dying  agonies  ^  the  guilty. 
iBifl  details  of  the  fonntr  are,  % 
"ftr,  too  nunttte  and  sickemng.  Tb&f 
«ii^  tend  to  weaken  the  seme  of 
infinite  love,  which  the  graat  sacii- 
Ase  itself  must  awaken.  The  shud- 
•4ering  and  even  the  tears  which  they 
may  excite,  have  little  connexion 
^mittt  pure  and  deep  syimathy,  and 
Jbr  less  with  religious  feeling.  The 
spiritual  is  lost  in  the  palpable.  The 
aiore  Tivid  and  harrowuig  the  pic- 
iHrej  the  less  will  the  mind  be  dis- 

rid  to  dwell  on  diat  wMch  cannot 
pafaited.  In  the  description  of 
dying  scenes  Mr.  Leifchild  is  too 
^quently  tempted  to  dwell  on  cir- 
•cumstances  which  border  on  the 
physicaUy  shocking.  When  he  ab- 
stains from  this,  he  is  absolutely  * 
fearful.  We  remember  once  hear- 
ing him,  at  the  dose  of  a  strildng  de- 
scription of  the  alarm  felt  by  a  sm- 
ner  at  the  approach  of  death,  ex- 
claim in  a  wild  tone—''  his  friends 
rush  to  him — he  is  gone" — ^then  with 
«  solemn  impressiveness  add  "  he  is 
Mil ''—and,  at  last,  in  a  voice  that 
•^taisie  on  the  ear  like  low  thunder, 
pronounce—"  he  is  damned!  "  The 
effect  was  petrific  and  withering. 
It  seeqied  as  though  he  had  actually 
witnessed,  while  he  spoke,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  soul  into  eternity,  and 
the  sealing  of  its  irrevocable  doom. 
He  sometmies  appears  to  us  to  re- 
gard the  manner  of  death  as  too  ac- 
ciU^te  a  test  of  character ;  but  he 
k*  surely  justified  in  attempting  to 
lirrest  attention  by  those  circum- 
-itances  of  mortality,  which  have  so 
profound  an  interest  to  all  that  are 
mortal.  Who  does  not  feel  the  truth  of 
these  exquisite  words  of  ''time  ho- 
lioured  Lancaster" 

'f^e.  xhtLt  no  more  must  itay,  ii  listenM  more 
,   Than  they  whom  yoadi  and  esse  haye 

taught  to  gjlote  ; 
Xtne  are  men^s  ends  maik'd  than  their 
liyes  before : 
'  '^  The  setting  sun^  and  music  at  the  dose, 
.  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last, 
Wnt  in  remembranoe  more  than  things 
kngpast 

'  Kotwithstandinff  the  enthusiasm 
irhich  breathes  through  Mr.  Leif- 
child's  discourses,  they  are  full  of 
thought,  observation,  and  know- 
led^  both  of  history  and  biblical  cri- 
ticism. His  sentences  are  for  the  most 
part  short  and  individually  striking. 
.When  he  is  best,  they  follow  eadi 


oHier  Blre  strokes  on  «  wedge,  etd 
addfog  to  the  efieet  of  iSe  other,  »> 
til  they  can  rive  the  knotted  oA 
His  manner   of  levd    Speaking  ii 
slovenly — sometimes   bordainff  m 
the  famiKar — but  when  he  is.  niriy 
aroused  he  pours  out  a  torrent  sf 
voice   and   enc»^,  and  sustains  k 
without  intermisnon  to  the  end.  ffii 
whole  soul  seems  thrown  into  evcif 
word.    He  does  not  stop  to  expln 
his  expressions,  or  give  all  the  qua- 
lifications to  his  doctrines  which  k 
might  think  requhnte  in  a  confesoift 
of  faith ; — ^but  gives  full  vent  to  tk 
predominant  feding,  and  allows  no 
otiier  to  check  its  course ; — whidi  h 
every  kind  of  oratory  is  wise.    He 
thus  occasionally,  it  is  true,  mdief 
headlong  against  some   tremendoas 
stumbling-block,  or  approaches  tbst 
fine  division,  where  the  pious  borden 
on  the  profane.    But,  on  the  whole, 
the  greatest  effect  is  produced  I7 
this  abandonment  to  the  honest  in- 
pulse  of  the  season.    He  occasioDsl- 
ly,  however,   impairs  the  effect  of 
his  loftiest  eloquence,  by  introdno- 
ing  quotations  from  miserable  venei, 
wnich  he  strangely  appears  to  reiot 
The  Dissenters,  we  are  afi^d,  as* 
body,   do    not   cherish  a  taste  for 
poetiy,  worthy  of  those  who  '^the 
faith  and  morals  hold  which  MiHso 
held."    Dr.  Watts,  whoni  they  chief- 
ly quote  and  admire,  was  a  man  of 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  and  of 
deep  piety,  but|  he  has  little  chsD 
to  the  honours  of  the   bard.    The 
least  pretending  of  his  poetical  woria, 
his  Hymns  for  Children,  is  the  belt, 
and  the  most  ambitious,  his  LyricSi 
his  worst    It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  'destitute  of  the  real 
spirit  of  poetry  than  those  cold  clegie?* 
turgid   declamations,   and  excesare 
eulogies.     His  panegyrics  onKiag 
William  cannot  be  justified  ertti  bjf 
dissenting  gratitude.      All  Isures^ 
strains  faS  Uir  short  of  Aose  ra  which 
he  describes  that  low-minded  prince 
as  to  be  painted  only  «  in  the  fbnn 
of  angels  or  his    own,   Gabriel  «" 
William  on  the  British  throne.**  Hn 
Hymns  for  the  use  of  CongregstiflM 
are  surprising,  if  taken  on  die  whsk, 
when  we  consider  their  number,  ts* 
riety,  and  the  difficulty  of  coropjjt 
ing  any  sulject  within  the  allotted 
space;  but  smgly  they  seem,  ww 
few  exceptioos,  either  too  doctiWi 
ortoofirigid.    Tb^  rarely  sound  a» 


i£  thej  hmd  hnm  wittten ftirtnuikN 
la  this  retpect  th«y  aie  surpassed  b  j 
the- less  judicious  and  ekgaatoom- 
positioiis  of  Hsrty  Newton^  and  o- 
Uiers^  to  which  Mr.  Leifchild  seems 
rather  to  incliiie.  We  cannot  help 
regretting'^  .Uiat  the  noble  pieces  of 
eleganoe«  which  he  often  dehvers,  are 
thus  debased,  when  diere  are  Milton 
and  Cowper  of  kindred  spirit — he^ 
odes  innuRierable  passages  of  a  de- 
yotiooal  cast  scattered  tlirough  the 
works  of  other  excellent  poets  —more 
worthy  both  of  his  style  and  of  his 
themes. 

There  are  a  few  minor  defects  in 
Mr.  Leifchild's  composition  and  man* 


Thmm-Ctmuii'tQiien. 


m 


ner,  wMeh>  howererj  are  not  woiw 
tby  of  particular  remark.  Indeed 
they  all  sprmg  so  efidently  from  hit 
earnestness  in  the  cause  to  which  Itt 
is  devoted,  that  we  can  scarcely  dep« 
sire  their  removaL  To  the  opiniss 
of  his  feUow-men  he  appears  almost 
careless.  There  is  no  false  fire— 9# 
self-seekina^— no  mingling  of  persow 
desires  in  his  zeal.  Others  may  uBt 
their  power  to  more  advantage  ia 
obtainmg  popular  applause;  but 
there  is  no  one,  whom  we  havt 
heard,  the  inspiration  of  whose  elo- 
ouence  appeared  to  arise  from  a 
aeeper  or  hoher  fountain. 


Cirtiin  ^ContetjB^dttotu 


No.  III. 


Sia  £6EKT0N   BKTDOBS. 


We  continue  our  notice  of  the 
English  Review,  so  patriotically  prints 
ed  and  published  at  Naples,  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  I  Of  the  first  ar- 
tide,  we  have  treated  in  our  last 
number. 

The  second  article  is  on  the  Origin 
of  Italian  Poetry,  in  wMch  the  two 
following  long  disputed  points  are 
discussed  at  some  length: — 1.  The 
claims  of  the  poets  of  Provence,  or 
the  Troubadours,  to  the  first  use  of 
rhythm  in  the  vulvar  idiom. — 9.  The 
pnority  of  the  Sicuians,  in  composing 
in  the  Italian  language. 

On  the  first  point,  the  Baronet, 
with  very  great  reason,  takes  part 
with  Tiraboschi,  Pietro  Bembo,  the 
Abate  Carlo  Denina,  Crescunbeni, 
Quadrio,  Gravina,  Bettinelli,  and 
Gitiffuen^,  who  maintain  the  priori^ 
of  the  Troubadours,  against  Castef- 
vetrb,  Muratori,  Signorelli,  and  Gia- 
dnto  Gimma,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  refute  that  opinion,  and  establish 
the  priority  of  the  indigenous  Italian 
poets. 

The  second  point,  with  equal  ^ood 
^^2|B0D,  he  gives  against  the  Sicilians. 
*l»e  advocates  for  Uie  priority  of  the 
^taUans  bring  forwara  two  inscrip- 
t^^  bearing  the  dates  of  1135  and 


1 1 84.  The  first  was  placed  over  t^ 
aUare  maggiore  of  the  cathedral  v 
Ferrara. 

-  In  mine  tifntacinque  nato 
Fo  questo  tempio  a  Zoni  c 
Fo  Nioolao  sculptore ; 
E  Glidmo  fb  Tautore.  • 

The  second  b  on  marble,  and  bs* 
longs  to  the  Ubaldini,  a  noble  Floren- 
tine family. 

Both  these  inscriptions,  it  is  tnie> 
have  been  disputed,  out  then  the  onhf 
poetry  by  a  Sicilian  author,  whkk 
can  be  opposed  to  them,  is  liable  to 
still  more  doubt,  and  has  remaiosA 
in  greater  uncertainty. 

It  is  a  cantilena,  me  only  existing 
composition  of  Uie  author,  Ciullo 
d'Alcamo,  supposed  by  some  to  havt 
been  written  m  1197 ;  and,  by  others^ 
witii  better  foundation,  in  or  about 
1827.  Now  the  cantici  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, of  Assisi  (asserted  by  the  Abate 
Dc»ina,  to  be  the  most  ancient  poetry 
the  Italians  possess)  can  be  reductd 
to  a  sure  ana  incontrovertible  date^* 
earlier  than  the  probable  date  that 
can  be  attached  to  Ciullo's  Cosili- 
IcTia :  this  positive  date  then  (with- 
out recurring  to  Fra  Pacifico,  a  coii» 
vert  of  St  Francb,  who  wrote  veiset^ 


*  It  is  aocsd  on  att  sidss,  that  St  Fcands  Uved  fVom  118S  to  1S201 
^  SB9 


»» 


^^^^w^^  ^^^^^w^^  ^^^w^^^* 


DUmA, 


Si  r«c«lvis4  the  Itmd  cmvm  fimn 
&  Brnperor,  Frederic  II.  in,  J»J2) 
^i^ght,  we  ttuokf  to  «et  the  que»tio« 

The  third  ar^de  of  Re?  literariiw 
is  ^  mere^  catalogue  of  the  evineat 
Italian  literati  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
;tury ;  aud  the  £ourth,  a  catalogue  of 
^  UstjonaoM  of  Naples.  ArticJa  the 
jMlii,  \a,  on  fire  Latin  poets  of  Italy. 
J?ietro  Bembi,  Afidrea  NavageMS 
J^daasan-e  Castiigiioue,  Gioyatuu 
Cotta>  and  Marc  Antonio  Flaminiou 
Of  the  latter,  (whom  he  prefeXfc)  he 
j^iv^s  some  specimens,  which  ace 
good ;  one  in  particujar,  be^^noing, 
Pausilipi  coUes,  et  otndida  Mergelina — 
strikes  us  as  very  fine. 

Articles,  six,  seven^  eight,  nine  and 
ten,  are  mere  catalogues  of  the  works 
and  editions  of  the  ItsJian-latin  po- 
ets, viz.  Politianus,  Casa,  Fracasto- 
rius,  Sannazarius,  and  Vida.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  contain 
some  account  of  the  celebrated  edi- 
tors, Volpis,  and  of  the  Volpi,  or 
Gomino  press;  and  a  lon'jp^ -catalogue 
dliib.  Bar,  and  Ldb'  Rarus^  by  them 
voUected. 

Article  thirteenth  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  editions  of  the  Histories  of  Flo- 
renp^  by  Leonardo  Aretiao,  and  Fog- 
gio  Bracciolini,.  with  short  biogra- 
phical sketches  -of  the  authors.  Ar- 
tiqle  fourteenth,  prose  and  poetical 
virorks  of  Pontanut^^-thore  is  a  short 
sketch  of  his  life,  and  some  specimens 
otf  bi^  poetry.  Article  fifteenth,  per- 
haps the  most  curious  in  this  very 
Qurious  book,  is  on  Valerianus,  and 
his  works;  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are,  a  Treatise  on  the  In^ 
felicity  of  Authors*  "  De  Infelicitate 
Litteratomm,"  and  his  justification 
oC  wearing  beards,  "  Pro  Socerdo* 
turn  Barba,  Apdogia." 

The  fijwt  of  these  tracts,  (which 
was  drawn  from  the  author,  by  the 
stru^les.  aud  sufferings  of  his  early 


1I&)  the  BaiiMi  hMMW  been  abk 
|o  maet  with.  aadlhactfeBfl^  m  k 
justly  observes^  knows  net  its  o» 
ientSk  The  Ba^nefc  does  not  ranai^ 
her  the^  matter  ef  Mc.  D'lsndft 
Tolumes  OR  thla  sulQectr^^^nd  the» 
fore  thinks  himeelf  "  penmtled  (b 
put  down  a  lew  cursory  thougldi  d 
his  own  on  this  inteiesting  street* 
He  hae  accoidingly  given  as  one  rf 
the  straagesty  most  confiLued  li^cfr 
says  we  haive  ever  wad.  This  ar* 
tide,  altogether,  is  a  model  of  a» 
fiision  and  jungle ;  we  bad  the  idn 
of  giving  a  sketch  of  its  parts,  Wl 
they  elbow  one  another  in  sudk  t 
pen»Iexing  maooer,  that  we  hiK 
really  found  it  too  difficult;  and 
must  refer  the  reader^  ''  ciuious  io 
these  matters,"  to  one  of  the  sevenif- 
Jive  copies  of  *'  Res  Literaric." 

The  sixteenth  article  is  a  mere 
mention  of  Jacobus  Pontamis,  a  Bo- 
hemian monk  and  poet,  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centurr. 
The  seventeenth  article,  on  the  Earlj 
Literature  of  Florence,  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  books  on  that  subject;  and 
an  essay  at  length,  by  N.  S.  Meucd, 
foUowed  by  a  tranfidation  into  Ei^ 
lish.  Of  this  essay,  we  cannot  aaj 
much :  it  is  a  dry  eulogium  or  FIsro- 
tine  authors,  much  in  the  same  stjk 
diet  those  things  are  BtUl  done  in, 
Aeculerme,  and  Soeietd  letterarit,  tho« 
quack-doctor  shops  of  IkenHuie- 
The  far  greater  part  of  it  Is  taken  sp 
in  deciding  which  among  gH  womm 
iommi  Ftormiini  knew  Greek,  and 
of  whom,  and  where  they  lesmed 
it— parts  of  it,  however^  ^  cannot," 
as  Sir  Egerton  says,  '^  entirely  68 
te  interest  those  who  regaiti  the  re- 
vival of  literature,  as  an  event  ti 
some  importance  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind."  The  eighteenth  and  la4 
article  of  Res  Literaris,  is  a  cafS" 
logue  of  the  literary  historians  d 
Italy  :  it  is  copious  and  vahiable. 


•  Althwgb.GiiJlo  mast  gwe  lip  the  psintof  prionty,  wc  Ahik  him,  uwdmM^^ 
l|U5b«itof2ieppctimqMertioiL  Hit  Can/iZfna  has  mare  aatimeiit  and  pftdy,  Md  ii 
witten  m  purer  Italian  than  any  thing  remaining  of  that  epoch.  The  poete  of  tk-t 
toe  were  accustom^  to  nux  a  good  deal  of  Latin  with  the  TuUtt  idlom„The  O^ 

.  FranoB  d'AsMM,  are  neither  Latin  nor  Italian,  but  aa  uwradoMS  JktoaicJila 
ani^  of  both,  dje  style  of  which  aeldom  approaches  poetry ;  indeS,  of  ao  undrfnrfa 
d^wtsr  are  they,  that  about  h^  a  century  ago,  a  dimertation  was  puUiahed  to !»»»» 
Aat  Ihejr  wwe  onginalty  written  in  prose.  *^  ^ 

fJ^A^^  of  mi^g  I^tin,  accompanied  the  Italian  poetry  in  its  pnmeas,  and, « 

ffl^iiiS^^'^  ^^'"^^  ^jr^^^J  ^°«  ^"^y  ^^^^  fixffli  the  fine  old  diuiA 
•cmce,  carries  with  it  a  veaecahk  sad  dM|^  impnasivs  chaon. 


uk.3 


tt  wdl  be  fteen,  by  a  paragraph  in' 
dUr  nierary  aiid  scieatifio  intelli- 
fgsttce,  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  education  is  about  to  establish  a 
weekly  meeting  at  his  house^  as  a 
point  of  communication  be^w«^  the 
ulerarj  and  scieatific  men  vetiding 
in  the  metropolis^  and  the  distin- 
gtmhrd  sftnagert  and  ibreignnv 
who  may  happen  to  be  visiting  it 
finin  time  to  €ito6. 

On  the  mere  annomieement  of  this 
intentkm,  it  will  instantly  strike 
ahnost  every  one,  that  such  a  meet-* 
in^9  conducted  on  a  liberal  and  ex- 
tensive scale^  has  long  been  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  the  society  ci 
London.  Wliat  other  creat  metro- 
polis of  Europe  is  wi^out  several 
f Qch  meetinga  as  the  one  in  contem- 
plation ? — and  in  what  other  metro- 
polis are  meetings  of  this  kind  so 
much  needed,  or  so  likely  to  be  at- 
tended by  eff^tt>  at  once  hfmour* 
able  to  tie  promoter,  gratifying  to 
the  partaker,  and  beneficial  to  the 
interests  d  science,  literature,  and 
art?—      . 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
exact  plan  on  which  the  proposed 
meeting  is  to  be  conducted;  but  as 
the  wealth  and  character  of  Mr. 
Webbe  insure  the  absence  of  all 
petty  views,  and  all  party  intrigue 
and  cabal,  we  receive  and  promul- 
gate the  announcement  of  it  with 
great  pleasure,  because  we  antici- 
pate from  it  unmingled  good.  One 
tlung,  however,  we  would  venture  to 
suggest — namely,  that  the  meeting 
be  made  more  miscellaneoiis  than 
such  assemblies  have  usually  been  in 
this  country :  that  it  be  more  assimi- 


lated 16  meetifngs  if  a  Itke  nature  fta' 
the  I  Cottiinent,  and  pcuticularly  in 
l^aris.  It  gives  a  zest  and  spirit  to 
the  conversation  of  literarv  and  8d« 
entific  men,  when  tliey  feel  that  they 
ate  in  tte  presence  and  under  tb!e 
observation  of  persens  of  totally  dif« 
fereiit  views  and  habits  from  them^: 
selves ;  and  by  whom  their  remarkf 
are  likely  to  be  regarded  with  nMre 
tbaa  4»rdinary  curiosity  and  interest^ 
on  account  m  th^  sDveity  of  re^hr-^ 
iog  them  directiy  &om  their  crwo  lipi^ 
instead  of  through  the  somewhat) 
chilling,  because  iofimal,  medium  of 
thepress. 

We  cannot  he^  imtici^ting  reff 
extensive  benefits,  even  to  the  gene« 
ral  state  of  society  in  Londcn,  ^  the 
establishraeat  of  sueh  meeting^  tta^ 

that   in    contesfplation, provided 

thev  are  conducted  in  the  spirit,  and 
with  the  e&ct,  of  which  th^y  *6 
susceptible. 

We  should  La^e  conslderabte  he^ 
sitatioii  in  reeenunending  the  intr<l- 
duction  oi'jhmxiles  to  these  kinds  oi 
meetings  in  this  country ,-<-because 
there  is  something  i»  the  chanu;tev 
of  English  women  es&entially  ini-^ 
mical  to  that  display,  which  is  not 
merely  excusable,  but  desirable,  on 
these  occasions;  But,  certainly,  the 
annals  of  the  world  tell  of  nothins. 
half  so  brilliant  and  attractive, — and 
af  the  same  time,  so  influential'  on- 
literature  and  art,— as  the  meetings 
of  this  nature  which  were  the  boast' 
of  the  French  metropolis,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century :  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  womtn 
contributed  a  good  part  of  the  soul, 
and  ati  the  heart,  to  tiiose  meetings. 


LOBD    BYRON. 

There  is  not  much  literary  news  Don  Juan  are   announced    in    Afr. 

this  month.     Lord  Byron'^s  tragedy  Murray's    (Booksellers')    lisc^      Oi^ 

of  the  Doee,  Marino  Falieri,  is  still  these  we  hear  that  one  Is  ratlicr  dull, 

delayed ;  out  three  more  Cantos  of  and  one  very  beautifUl. 

MB*    MlLXAlf,    lOU    OaOLY,    MH.    SHBLLEY,   MISS  -BAlLLlEw 


We  have  heard,  (but  we  cannot 
votecfa  for  the  tmth  of  the  report,) 
that  Mr*  Miiman  is  engaged  on  a 
p«ein,  whkh  is  to  be  entitled  "  2%«* 
FM  of  Babyiffn"  The  subject,  at 
lesMiQiff^^^tendid.  At  present,  we  can 
Miy  hope  that  Mk  Mihnan  will  d6 
it  justice,  fo¥  we  know  nothing  of 
the  execution  of  the  poem.  —  M^. 
Croly's  work  on  the  sulgect  of  '  Ca- 


tiKne'  is,  we  understand,  a  drama- 
tic poem,  and  not  a  tragedy,  as  we 
had  been  led  to  suppose. — Mr.  Shel- 
ley, besides  the  tragedy  of  Charles- 
the  First,  alluded  to  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  our  Magazine,  has  written 
a  poeitf,  in  tiie  €ftiitim  rima^   oallfed  * 
'  The  Wfti^  of  Ati(m.'—Mim  Joanna  • 
BidfKe  has  in  the  ptvss  a  fohiifie  of ^ 
poems,  entitled  *  Metrical  Legtndt, 


lu 


Ihwm  Conpersaiion* 


Piard; 


Imt  they  are  not  altogether  equals 
W6  believe^  to  the  Dramas  of  thit 
lady,  which  pof sets,  certainly,  high 
md  undoubted  merit  While  we 
mpe  on  this  subject,  we  will  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  a  dramatic  poem 


6rirHsedj,  written  by  a  young  ladj, 
who  is  worthy  of  being  coBmartd, 
we  think,  with  Miss  Joanna  Baiffi^ 
or  any  female  poet  of  the  preseH 
day. 


THE    POET  S   CHILD 


,  Is  the  tragedy  to  which  we  have 
aboye  alluded.     It  is  written  by  a 
Tounglady  (of  whom,  personally,  we 
know  nothing)  of  the  name  of  Isabel 
BiU.   This  drama  is  very  hiartificial, 
and  even  slight  in  its  construction, 
but  the  language  is  simple, — ^in  ex- 
ceedingly pure  taste,  and  at  times 
eminently  beautiful.     There  is  not 
k  the  'Poet's  Child'  of  Miss  HiU 
the  pomp  of  Mrs.  Hemans ;  nor,  on 
the  whole,  so  much  nerve,  perhaps, 
as  Miss  Baillie  displays;  but  it  is 
free  from  the  inversions  of  language, 
and  antique  phraseology  of  the  last 
named  authoress,  while  it  has  much 
pf  her  independant  cast  of  thought : 
Miss  H.  b  decidedly  a  more  origi- 
aal  writer  and  thinker,  and  altogether 
a  better  poetess  than  Mrs.  Hemans. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  detail  the 
•tory  of  the  '  Poet's  Child,'  but  we 
vrill  five  an  extract  or  two  to  jus- 
tify tne  praises  which  we  have  be- 
•towed    upon    it,    requesting     our 
readers'  attention  to  the  high  merit, 
mid  really  fine  modulation  of  the 
following  lines  ^ — 

Eug.  There  were  in  Italy  two  names, 

and  when 
Men  heard  them,  Hwas  together ;  they  be- 

longed 
To  men  of  Rome,  bom,  bred^,  as  Romans 

should  be. 
Each  long  line  was  of  heroes,  and  the  dead 
Had  not  been  greater  than  the  living  twain. 
Who  their  bright  stainless  honours  had  en- 
creased 
One  chief  was  old  and  rich,  with  children, 

kindred, 
Vassals,  array ;  Mother  young,  and  poor. 
Of  a  brave  race,  the  last  surviving  one. 
Yet  fax  above  the  wealthy  Lord  in  power, 
7%0  tire  qfa  thousattd  loves ^  the  ruler 
OfaU  wills,  save  his  own.  For  sure  there  is 
A  spell  in  these  last  stars  of  constellations. 
Which  rules  o*er  many  destinies.     Our 

hearts 
Confess  a  sympathy  indefinite, 
A  brotherhood  with  one  who  has  no  brother! 
He  was  a  Poet ;  half  the  world  admired 

him. 
And  he  was  fair,  as  Poesy*s  jroung  Qod. 
The  well  worn  halo  of  an  ancient  name 
Invested  him, — splayed  round  his  stainless 

brow, 


Blent  with  the  dear  red  nyof  hisdak 

Like  torchlight  darting  from  a  OTitil 

cave. 
Mar.  That  such  a  creatnie  duwU  be 

wretched!  well! 
Eug.  Poets  are  seldom  made  by  cooiflNi 

means, 
And  he  was  paradised  bp  passion.    EsAf 
He  loved  the  daughter  of  the  rich  old  R»- 

man. 
Who,  like  her  sire,  favoring  his  snit,  be 

wedded. 

The  following  is  descriptive  of  the 
joy  of  an  old  man  on  bein^  recoo- 
dled  to  his  slandered  son.  The  lut 
line  and  an  half  are  very  striking. 

I  too,  old  though  I  be  (young  while  I  look 
On  thine  unbroken  youth)  will  oDoe  inie 

deck  me 
In  the  glad  pomp  of  justice  long  ddayed. 
As  sunrise  after  a  long  night  of  storms 
Be  thy  return. 

The  excess  of  filial  love  is  thus  de* 
scribed : 

Thou  nameless  spirit  of  my  father  dead ! 
Haunt  me !  pursue  me !  give  me  e*en  die 

terror 
Of  seeing  thee — as— death  must  make  the 

fairest. 
Rather  than  let  me  stand,    like  ferer^d 

dream, 
Detach'd,  unclaimed,  the  chaos  of  the  ftatcf- 
The  expression  of  *'  But  I've  a 
heart  as  boundless  as  the  heavens," 
is  good,  if  not  new ;  and  the  m^ui- 
sitiveness  of  youth  beginning  to  think; 
is  well  given. 

From  childhood's  heedlcsraeBi 
To  curious  youth  I  wake,  and  ask  my  biitb: 

Again 

Mother's  the  title  of  a  household  goddess 
Dear,  but  familiar, 

is  very  admirable ;  and  so  are,  in 
fact,  many  other  passages  in  the 
drama  of  Miss  Isabel  Hill.  It  is  no^ 
^ood,  certainly,  as  a  tragedy,  nor 
aoes  the  talent  of  the  fair  authoress 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  dramatic; 
but  she  is  a  very  clever  young  wn* 
ter,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  ber 
book  to  our  readers,  as  a  volume  of 
great  promise. 


MM.:} 


ToMEJI  Coit9tt9QiUM» 


BOUGB   AND   NOIB. 


?^f 


A  poem  under  this  title  is  in  the 
priini  It  is  wntiMJif  we  hear,  1^ 
wa  Imh  .genUeman,  in  the  oUava 
rhna,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  »* 
miBeiiieiits  and  fbUies  of  our  ffood 
ndighbours  of  Paris.  The  heads  of 
the  chapters  are, '  TheGame ' — '  The 
Palais  Royal'  —  '  Frescati'  —'The 
Salon '— '  The  Sharper'—'  The  Guil- 


lotfai/'-We  are  told  that  the  authet 
of  this  bo^  has  iqipeared  in  pfhnti 
before,  and  to  advantage.  If  he  W 
the  writer  whose  name  has  been. 
W^pered  to  us,  we  confess  that  w^ 
are  indebted  to  him  for  some  very* 
pleasant  poetry,  descriptive  of  tlie 
beauties  of  our  '  nster  inand.' 


INESILLA* 


A  Spanish  tale  under  this  title  is 
OKI  the  eve  of  making  its  appearance. 
It  is  written  by  the  author  of  a  do- 
mestic story,  cabled  '  Altham  and  his 
wi(e,'  which  we  remember  as  deve- 
loping in  a  very  delightful  manner 
the  tender  and  finely  enduring  love 
of  a  young  girl  for  her  husband,  un- 
der circumstances  of  the  most  poig- 
nant distress.  If  the  author  has  (anid 
we  hear  he  has)  avoided  some  pecu- 


liarities, which  we  fdt  to  be  objection^ 
able  in  his  former  volume,  we  may 
safelylook  forward  to  a  tale  of  no  com^ 
mon  interest.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  of  the  present  writers  of  prose 
fiction  who  have  shown  greatar 
power  in  displaying  the  first  yield-k 
ing  softness  of  women,  and  the  love> 
firm  and  patient  in  adversity,  whieh 
elevates  and  distinguishes  the  gent^, 
ler  sex. 


HENRY    SCHULTZE. 


This  poem,  which  is  in  the  press, 
is  ibunded  on  a  fact  (communicated 
by  a  German  professor)  of  a  man 
who  went  voluntarily  into  the  woods 
and  starved  himself  to  death.  The 
incident  is,  at  least,  novel.  We  are 
told,  that  the  verse  is  written  some- 


what in  the  manner  of  Crabbe,  and 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  painM 
interest  in  the  narrative.  The 
fact  on  which  the  poem  is  grounded 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette- 
some  dme  ago. 


SKETCHES    IN   HINDOSTAN. 


Captain  Medwin,  an  officer  in  the 
East-India-Company's  service,  has  a 
volume  of  poetry  in  the  press  under 
this  title.  It  is,  we  understand,  de- 
scriptive of  Indian  manners  and 
scenery.  The  subject,  if  well  handled, 
may   be   made,    certainly,   very  in- 


teresting; for  few  of  our  countrymen^ 
who  go  to  the  burning  shores  of  the 
East,  return  poets.  The  first  poem 
in  the  book  is  an  account  of  a  Lion 
hunt;  there  are  also  traaslatiotte 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  oC 
Calderon  and  Camoens. 


THE    GARDEN    OF   FLORENCE. 


This,  we  are  told,  is  a  poetical 
version  of  one  of  the  beautiful  tales 
of  Boccaccio,  and  the  author  is  ad- 
vertised as  a  Mr.  John  Hamilton. 
The  story,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  tiiis  forth-coming  poem,  is  that  in 
which  two  lovers,  who  are  walk- 
ing in  a  garden  near  Florence,  are 
poisoned  by  tasting  sage  leaves.  The 
reader  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 


the  famous  Italian  novelist,  will  not 
fail  to  anticipate  much  pleasure 
from  this  simple  and  very  interesting^ 
tale :— to  those  who  are  strangers  to 
Boccaccio,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  subject  is  touched  in  a 
very  delicate  JEmd  beautiful  manner,  in 
the  original ;  and  that  we  understand 
that  the  poem  is  altogether  worthy  of 
the  spirit  who  inspired  it. 


«lt 


Jitmme^kijk 


CMank: 


WJSSIA?!.  PQSTEY, 


f^MfUY,  Bke  lihc  rfemonte  wyck 
avfr  iaiecee^ary  to  our  existence,  i« 
oonznon  to  erery  cBmate;  It  is  a 
ft>wer  that  will  floMrM  in  any  mU. 
IV^erer  there  exists  a  eert^  de- 

See  of  piental  chriltzatlon— wherever 
e  imagination,  the  fancy,  and  Ae 
Bensibility  of  man  have  power  to 
xeach  a  certain  state  of  develope- 
ment— there  poetry  will  inevitably 
spring  up  ;  and  wherever  those  qua- 
lms attain  their  highest  and  purest 
stale  of  existence,  th^re  wiH  poetry 
i^vaii^  to  its  loftiest  character,  and 
fttM!  its  best  purpose : — whether  it 
be  on  the  bummg  plains  of  the  east, 
in  ^e  inspiring  cUmate,  and  beneath 
the  eiysian  rity  of  the  souths  or  in 
the  froaen  regions  of  the  krthest 
north. 

We  have  lying  before  us  a  Iktle 
work,  entitled  Russian  Anthology.* 
The  freezing  breath  of  criticism 
iMMKs  warm  and  genial  at  the  very 
name ;  and  accordingly,  before  open- 
ing tiie  book,  we  had  made  up  our 
^nd  to  geek  for  beauties,  and  not  to- 
MtkfbrfouHs. — ^Fortunately,  we  shall 
be  i^ble  to  fulfil  our  un-oiitical  intas- 
tions,  with  perfect  ease  and  safety  to 
our  critical  consciences. — ^The  work 
before  us  is  really  a  very  interesting 
volume,;  not  only  from  its  entire  do<- 
▼tHy  of  subject,  but  on  acoouat  of 
its*  loal  and  intruisic  merit.  As  its 
nimrr  indioates,  it  is  a  selection  from 
tha^poeSry  of  the  Russian  nation,  from 
it»eai!tiest  period  (which  is,  indeed, 
a  very  late  one)  up,  to  the  present 
time. 

It  appears,  from  an  Introduction 
bfi  Mr.  Bowring,  the  translator,  that 
the  poetry  of  Russia  was  twin-bom 
-with  her  civilizaUoa.^^In  fact,  she 
owes  thia — as  well  as  all  her  other 
guatoess-'tO'that  noblest  of  barba- 
rianfr— theCsar  Peter. 

Hp.  Bowring  considers  Lomonosov, 
(who  was  bom  in  1711)  as  the  father 
of  I^ssian  poetry .-^>On  Uiis  account, 
the  following  slight  notice  of  his  life 
and  works  will  be  considered  as  in- 
teresting. 

Michael  Vassiljevich  Lomonosov  was 
bom  in  Cholmognie,  in  1711*  He  was 
the  son  of  a  sailor.     He  studied  Latin  and 


Qrsek,  shstorie  and  poefery,  in 
padroaUchaSfehdice.  In  17S4  he 
tha  impsrial  aoadony,  od  tii»  yen 
HiMU  w«0  aem  i»  Qmmmf  aa*i 
On  bis  ratum  to  ^eteofeuig  be  wss  if> 
poiD^  ta  th^(ir9£B88C)nhi|^«f  Cbemiiti}! 
in  I76I  he  was  mads  associMis  of  the  m^ 
demy,  and  in  1760  caUed  to  the  diiqcttK- 
ship  of  the  academical  gymnasium  and  «f 
the  imiversity.    He  diedm  17C»5. 

His  poems  are — two  books  Qt  an  Hcrgk 
£|nc  aotitlad  Peier  FWfXrti,  Peter  Ae 
Qseat;  Tam^a  i  SeUm^  a  tngedy;  ^^ 
mophomU  a  tragedy ;  i*i$mo  o  pobuttUlda^ 
a.Fgeftioal  EpUtlA  en  the  Usca  of  COh^ 
addressed  to  Shuvalov;  O^  na  SMui$lk$^ 
Ode  to  Happiness,  from  the  ^^len^  of 
J.  B.  Rousseau ;  VaatMnmyt  nadi^if^ 
Rostilikoi  Imperii^  The  (ilaclanded  Hopt 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  from  the  Gcnnan 
of  Professor  Junker ;  eleven  spiritual  odes; 
encomiastic  odea ;  fbrt^-nine  laudatory  iw 
scriptions ;  poem  on  a  nie-work  ;  Potydart, 
an  Idyl,  and  sundry  smaller  pieces ;  imi- 
tations of  Anacreon,  poetical  epistles,  tnni- 
latiflna»  &C.  dbc^ 

We  are  furnished  with  onty  two 
specimens  of  this  poet's  style ;  and 
shallj  therefore,  turn  to  oti^ers  for  ex^ 
tracts. 

The  Russiah  poet,  wlioee  w<wte 
(judging  from  the  examples  before 
us)  are  most  worthy  of  notice,  i» 
Derzhavin. — There  is  a  lofty  and  sus- 
tained style  of  thought  and  ieeKng 
about  his  Ode,  entitled  «  God,* 
which  kidlcates  a  high  degree  of 
mental  power  and  cultiyation ;  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  spechnens  ^at 
are  given  of  his  poetry,  we  discorcr 
an  active  and  excursive  imaginatisn, 
and  a  very  vivid  and  exquisite  fancy. 
— The  following  is  from  the  ode  we 
have  mentioned,  entitled  "  God." 

In  its  sublime  research,  philoaophy 
May  measure  out  the  ocean-deep— may 

count 
The  sands  or  the  8un*8  rays — but,  Bcitl 

forThoe 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measm«» 

can  mount 
Up  to  Thy  mysteries ; 

spark. 
Though  kindled  by  thy  light,  in  vain  irtwM 

try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark : 
And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  ic^. 

soMgh, 
Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 


«  Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets ;  with  Preliminary  Remarks,  and 
l^otioes.    Translated  by  John  Bowring,  FL8.  Foolscap  8vo.     Hunter,  t 
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MiU9iam^^fel^y. 
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rboa  ftom  filmcMl ^ 

Eint  chaos  Ao^  ^aktrnmrf^lmd^ 

Tim 
E/bsnatf  had  its  Ibtmdaikom  ;^-«B 
8pnii%  f<vith  £mn  Thac:.^  li^V  jjBy, 

hannoBy, 
Soleongfai:— dEllifiN  aO  beauty  Thinev 
Thy  word  cQMftod  all,  and  doth  create; 
Thy  spiendor  fiUa  all  apace  with  laya  di- 

▼infr 
Thou  art,  andwext,  andshaltbe!  Gleci* 

0U8  !  Great! 
Light-giviiiflr>  Ufe-sustaimnc  Potentalel 
Thy  chaiiift  the  unroeasused  universs  sur- 

round: 
Uphdd  by  Thee*  by  Thee  inapuod  with 

breach! 
Thoa  the  begioMiig  with  the  e«d  haet 

And  betotiiuUy  nunigled  life  and  death! 
Aa  aparks  mount  upwaida  from  the  fiery 

bkze. 
So  BUM  are  bom,  to  worlds  spring  forth 

ftomTbee; 
And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sonny  nfs 
Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 
Of  heaven*8  bright  anny  gutters  in  Thy 

praiae* 
A  minion  toichea  lig^ited  by  Thy  hand 
Waqdaeiwweaiiedthwmgh  the  blue  abysa; 
They  own  Thy  power,  acoanq^Ush  Thy 

fonunand, 
AH  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 
What  shall  we  call  them  ?  Piles  of  crystal 

li^t— 
A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams— 
liamps  of  celes&al  ether  burning  bri^t — 
Suna  Bghting  s]rstems  with  their  joyous 

beams? 
But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

The  foMowing  Lb  •qually  worthy  of 
praise.  The  last  stanza,  and  parti* 
cularir  the  couplet  in  itolics,  is  ex-, 
tremeiy  fiiie. 

Yea!  a»adhop  of  water  in  tiMsea, 
AU  Una  magsMeence  in  Thee  is  lost: — 
What  are  ten  thousand  warlda  eompared  to 

Thee? 
And  what  am  /  then  ?  Heaven*s  ummra- 

bei^dhost, 
nioa^midliplied  by  myiiada,  and  arrayed 
In  an  the  gb^  of  sublimest  thought. 
Is  but  an  atom  in  die  balance  weired 
Against  Thy  greatness ;  is  a  cypher  bvought 
Against  infinhy !  What  am  I  then?  Nondtt  I 
Nought  t  But  the  effluence  of  Thy  fight 

divine. 
Pervading  werids,  hatfi  xeaeh*d  my  bescMn 

too; 
Test  in  my  spirtt  doth  Thy  spirHnhhte 
Af^ilnet  the  9unJf€om.hi  a  ifp  qfthmJ 
Nought!  but  1Um»  and  on  hope^s  pinima 

EMer  towards  Thy  prsMnoe^;  fdt  in  Ther 
I  live^  ao^Jtoeathe^  and  diteR; 


bef 


r«  the  iMMM  ef  T%y  dMttlly. 
I  am,  O  G«d  !  and  swn^r  Tkou  i 

What  follows  is  from  the  lomrestr 
poem  in  the  collection,  entitled  "  iW 
Watedall;"  also  by  Derzhavin.  Tlie* 
descriptions  of  the  wolf  and  tlw  staig, 
lu  Uie  two  last  stensas^  are  nearly  MT 
good  aa  any  thing  of  the  kind  caa  btc: 

Lo  !  like  a  glorioi^is  pile  of  diamonds  bri^t» 
Built  on  the  steadflut  difi^  the  waterfan 
Pours  forth  its  gems  of  peaii  and  silver 


They  sink,   they   rise,   mA,    sparkling,' 

cover  all 
With  infinite  refiilgence ;  while  its  song. 
Sublime  as  thunder,  rolls  the  woods  along— > 
Rdls  through  the  woods— they  send  ita  ac- 

cena  back. 
Whose  last  vibration  in  the  desert  dies : 
Its  radiance  glances  o'er  the  watery  track, 
Till  the  soft  wave,  as  wrapt  in  slumber, 

lies 
Beneath  the    ibrest-shade ;   dien  sweedf 

flows 
A  milky  streaO)  allsilmt,  asitgoes^ 

When  the  mad  slorm-whid  tsars  ^  aafe 

asunder. 
In  thee  its  shivered  fragments  find  thds. 

tomb; 
When  rocks  are  riven  by  the  bolt  of  thun*, 

der. 
As  sands  they  sink  into  thy  mighty  womb  r 
Tlie  ice  that  would  imprison  thy  proud  tide, 
Like  bits  of  broken  glass  is  scattered  wide. 

The  fierce  wolf  prowls  around  thee — ^there 

he  stands 
Listening — not  fearful,  for  henothing'fears: 
His  red  eyes  bum  like  fury-kindkd  brands, 
like  bristles  o*er  him  his  coarse  fuz  hftt 

rears; 
Rowling,  thy  dreadftil  roar  he  oft  repeats^  . 
And,  more  fbrodous,  hastes  to  blomfiier 

feats. 


The  wild  stag  hears    thy  ftfKag 

sewnd. 
And  Sronhhn^y  files  fonwaid».  oThr  har 

back 
She  bends  her  stasfilf  heois    the  nawJiBS- 

ground 
Her  hurried  feet  impress  nofr— and  has  «Mlr. 
Is  lost  amidst  the  tunmk  of  the  breesev 
And  the  leaves  faBiag  ttom  tha  moling 

trees. 

The  poet  is  equally  happy  and 
poetical  in  the  reflections  excited  b^ 
the  imaginary  scene  before  him  ;— 

O  glory  !  giory !  mighty  oneon  eartll! 
How  jusdy  hnaged  hi  thn  waterftt! 
So  wild  and'ihnotts  m  thy  sparftHttg-MrAv 
Dashing  thy  toRtnts  down  anddavtmigsA^ 
SubUmely    bredKbg  from   thy   gl«ii9«l 
height^ 
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lUjettie  thandaring,  batutifid  wod  bddht. 
How  man  J  a  woDdering  eye  it  tamed  to 

thee, 
Ih  admiratioii  lost ; — short-sighted  men !  ^ 
Thj  furious  wave  gires  no  fertility ; 
Thy  waters,  hurr^ng  fiercely  through  die 

plain. 
Bring  nought  but  derastation  and  distress, 
And  leave  the  flowerr  vale  a  wildenMss. 
O  fairer,'  lovdier  is  the  modest  xill. 
Watering  with  st^  serene  the  field,  the 

grove — 
Its  gende  voice  as  sweet  and  soft  and  still 
As  shepherd^s  jupe,  or  song  of  youthful 

love. 
It  has  no  thttnderirtg  torrent,  but  it  flows 
Unwearied,  scattering  blesangs  as  it  goes. 

The  following  is  from  the  same 
poem: — ^the  bard  fancies  the  shade 
of  the  great  Potemkin  to  pass  before 
him. 

'Tis  he,  the  hardiest  of  mortals ;  he, 
SubUoMly soaring,  takes  hisflight  alone, 
Creator  cif  his  own  proud  destiny : 
No  footstep   near  him — that  bright  path 

his  own. 
Thy  fame,  Potemkin,  shall  in  glory  glow. 
While  everlasting  ages  lingering  flow. 

Beauty  and  art  and  knowledge  raised  to 
him 

Triumphal  arches :  smiling  fortune  wove 

Myide  and  laurel  wreaths,  and  victory^s 
beam 

Lighted  them  up  with  brightness :  joy  and 
love 

Play*d  round  thy  flowery  footsteps :  plea- 
sure, pride 

Walked  in  majesdc  glory  at  thy  side. 

The  last  stanza  is  extremely  grace- 
ful and  elegant. 

The  next  poet,  whose  works  are 
noticed  in  this  collection,  is  Bati- 
ushkov. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  and 
pleasant  thkn  the  greater  part  of  bis 
poem,  addressed  •*  To  my  Penates." 
The  following  are  extracts  from  it : — 

O  Laiet !  in  my  dwdling  rest, 
SmUe  on  the  poet  where  he  reigns. 
And  sure  the  poet  shall  be  blesL 
Come,  survey  my  dwelling  over ; 
1*11  describe  It  if  Pm able: 
In  the  window  stands  a  table. 
Three-legged,  tottering,  with  a  cover, 
Oay  some  centuries  ago. 
Bagged,  bare  and  faded  now. 
In  a  comer,  lost  to  fame, 
To  honour  lost,  the  blunted  sword 
(That  n&c  of  my  fitther's  name) 
Harmless  hangs  by  rust  devoured. 
Here  are  pillaged  authors  laid  - 
There,  a  nard  and  creaking  bed ; 
Broken,  crumbling,  aigSle-ware, 


Fankare  strewed  hoR  and  tlitK. 
And  those  in  hi^^ier  love  I  bold 
Than  soAm  ridi  widi  silk  and  goU, 
Or  china  vases  gfj  and  fisir. 

And  dum,  Lisette !  at  evening 
Through  the  shadow-coverM  vale, 
To  this  soft  and  sweet  retrtat ; 
Steal,  my  nymph,  on  silent  fteu 
Let  a  brother*8  hat  disguise 
Thy  golden  locks,  thy  azure  eyes  ; 
0*er  thee  be  my  mantle  thrown, 
Bind  mv  warlike  sabre  on : 
When  the  treadierous  day  is  o*er. 
Knock,  ftai  maiden,  at  my  door  ; 
Enter  dien,  thou  soldier  sweet ! 
Throw  thy  manUe  at  mv  feet ; 
Let  thy  curls,  so  brightly  glowing. 
On  thy  ivorv  shoulders  flowing. 
Be  unbound :  thy  lily  breast 
Heave,  no  more  with  robes  oppie^ ! 
'^  Thou  enchantress !  is  it  so  ? 
Sweetest,  softest  shepherdess ! 
Art  thou  really  come  to  bless 
With  thy  smiles  my  cottage  now  ?  '* 

0  her  snowy  hands  are  pressing 
Warmly,  wildly  pressing  mine ! 
Mine  her  rosy  lips  are  blessin^^. 
Sweet  as  incense  fVom  theshrme. 
Sweet  as  sephyr*8  breath  divine 
Oendy  murmuring  through  the  bou^  ; 
Even  so  she  whispers  now ; 

*^  O  my  hearths  friend,  I  am  thine  ; 
Mine,  beloved  one  !  art  tbou.*' 
What  a  privileged  being  he, 
Who  in  life's  obscuri^. 
Underneath  a  roof  of  thatch. 
Till  the  morning  dawns  above, 
Sweedy  sleeps,  while  angels  watdi. 
In  the  arms  of  holy  love  ! 

But  the  stars  are  now  retreatihg 
From  the  brightening  eye  of  day. 
And  the  Htde  birds  are  greeting. 
Round  their  nests,  the  dewy  ray. 
Hark  !  the  very  heaven  is  ringing 
'With  the  matin  song  of  peace: 
Hark !  a  thousand  warUen  singiDg 
Waft  their  music  on  die  breeset 
All  to  life,  to  love  aro  waking. 
From  their  wings  their  slumbers  shaking  ; 
But  my  Lila  stm  is  sleeping 
In  her  fair  and  flowery  nest ; 
And  the  zqihyr,  round  her  creeping. 
Fondly  ^sns  her  breathing  breast ; 
O'er  her  chedu  of  roses  straying. 
With  her  gdden  ringlets  playing : 
From  herHps  I  steal  akias; 
Drink  her  breath :  but  roses  fairest. 
Richest  nectar,  rapture  dearest. 
Sweetest,  brightest  rays  of  bliss, 
Never  were  as  sweet  as  this. 
Sleep,  thou  loved  one !  sweedy  sleap! 
AngeU  hers  their  vigils  keep  I 
BlMt,  in  innocence  acrayed, 

1  from  fortune's  favours  flee ; 
Shrouded  in  the  forest^shada, 
More  than  blest  by  love  andftps. 
Calm  and  peaceful  time  roQs  by:  ^     .. 
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0 !  hai  gold  a  my  so  bright 
As  thy  seraph-sniile  of  light 
Thiowi  o'er  happy  poverty  ? 

It  really  wanns  our  hearts— critics, 
u  we  are«-to  think  that  such  poetry 
as  this  should  find  its  way  into  the 
cottages  of  the  Russian  peasantry, — 
illuminating  them— as  it  cannot  fail 
to  do— with  the  rays  of  pleasure  and 
content.  In  an  after  part  of  the  same 
poem,  BatiushkoT  addresses  some  of. 
his  friends  in  a  very  spirited  and  hap- 
py strain. 

The  following  is  of  Derzhavin,  to 
whom  we  have  mtroduced  the  reader 
above. 

0 !  I  hear  their  voices  blending : 
List !  the  heavenly  echoes  come 
Wafted  to  my  privileged  home ; 
Music  hovers  round  my  head, 
From  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Our  Parnassian  giant,  proud,. 
Towering  o*er  the  rest  I  see ; 
And,  like  storm  or  thunder  loud, 
Hear  his  voice  of  majesty. 
Sons  and  deeds  of  glotT  singing 
A  majesdc  swan  of  light ; 
Now  the  harp  of  angds  stringmg. 
Now  he  sounds  the  trump  of  fight ; 
'Midst  the  muses',  graces'  throng, 
Sailing  through  the  heaven  along ; 
Horace*  strength,  and  Pindar's  fire, 
Blended  in  his  mighty  lyre. 
Now  he  thunders,  swifk  and  strong. 
Even  like  Suna  o'er  the  waste ; 
Now,  like  PhUomela's  song. 
Soft  and  spring-like,  sweet  and  chaste, 
Oendy  breathing  o'er  the  wild. 
Heavenly  fancy's  best  loved  child  ! 

We  close  our  extracts  from  this 
poem,  by  giving  the  finishing  lines : — 

Soon  shall  we  end  our  pilgrimage ; 
And  at  the  dose  of  life's  short  stage 
Sink  smiling  on  our  dusfy  bed : 
The  careless  wind  shall  o'er  us  sweep ; 
Where  deep  our  sires,    their  sons  shall 

sleep. 
With  evenmg's  darkness  round  our  head. 
There  let  no  hired  mourners  weep :  • 
No  costly  ineenae  fan  the  sod ; 
Nobdl  pretend  to  mourn;  no  hymn 
Be  heard  m«3st  nudnight's  shadows  dim- 
Can  they  delight  a  day-oold  dod  ? 
No !  if  feve's  tribute  ye  will  pay, 
Assemble  in  the  moonli^  ray, 
And  throw  fresh  flow'reto  o'er  my  day : 
Let  my  Penates  sleep  with  me — 
Here  bring  the  cup  I  loved — the  flute 
IpAayedJ^d  twine  its  form,  theu^  mote, 
With  branches  from  the  ivy-tree ! 
No  giave-atonc  need  the  wanderer  tdl, 
That  he  who  lived,  and  loved  so  wdl, 
Is  sleepily  in  senraity. 


We  take  leave  of  this  pleasant  lit- 
tle poem,  with  an  impression  that 
the  writer  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
person  of  a  warm  and  happy  teub* 
perament,  and  a  ^y,  graccSul^  and 
amiable  turn  of  mmo. 

Our  limits  not  permitting  us  to 
give  many  more  extracts,  we  pass 
over  the  specimens  from  Zhukovsky^ 
and  proceed  to  those  from  Karamnn 
—  the  only  Russian  name  that  is  at 
all  generally  known  in  this  country,- 
in  connection  with  literature* — The 
character  of  this  writer's  travels* 
translated  and  published  here  some 
years  ago>— was  not  calculated  to  raise, 
our  expectations  very  high,  with  re- 
gard to  his  poetry.  That  work  indi<^ 
cated  an  amiable  and  enthusiastic 
tuni  of  mhid ;  but  it  was  disfigured 
by  an  apparently  incurable  proym- 
sity  to  indulge  in  what  is  undersitoodi 
by  the  term  sentimentality* 

The  specimens  here  given  of  his 
poetry  do  not  exhibit  this  propensity, 
to  any  very  ofiTensive  extent;  but 
they  do  not  possess  much  of  either 
delicacy  or  originality.— By  far  tha 
best  is  a  short  poem,  called  ''  The. 
Church-yard." — We  give  it  entire. 

THE    CHURCH-TARD. 

Firtt  Voice. 
How  frightful  the  grave !  how  deserted  and 

drear! 
With  the  howls  of  the  storm-wind — the 
creaks  of  the  bear, 
And  the  white  bones  all  dattering  to- 
gether! 

Second  Voice. 
How  peaceful  the  grave !  its  quiet  how 

deep: 
Its  zephyrs  breathe  calmly,  and  soft  is  its, 
sleep. 
And  flow'rets  perftune  it  with  ether. 

FlrH  Voice. 
There  riots  the  blood-crested  worm  on  die 

dead, 
And  the  yellow  skull  serves  the  foul  toad 
for  abed. 
And  snakes  in  its  netde  weeds  hiss. 

Second  Voice. 
How  lovdy,  how  sweet  the  repose  of  the 

tomb : 
No  tempests  am  there :— but  the  nij^itin- 
galea  come 
And  iing  their  sweet  chorus  of  Ubb. 

F^tt  Voice. 
The  fttvena  oT  nig^t  fli^  their  wings  o^er 

the  grave:— 
*Ti8  the  vulture's  abode : — 'tis  the  wolf's 

dreary  cave, 


CMatf*^ 


Wlme  diif  tnr  iq^  tkfr  tMtb  mft  dfe^ 


Second  Voice, 
71mm  wm  oone^  Bfc  CTcnin^  cBxpoTts ,  mtft 

liis  love, 
Or  rests  on  the  sod;— while  the  tnrtles 
above, 
Bcpoee  on  the  bou^  that  e'ethnigB. 

First  Voice, 
nere  darknen  and  dampness  with  pmson- 

oas  breath, 
Jnd  bathsoms  decay  fill  the  dw^ng  of 
death, 
Tho  tiees  are  all  barven  and  bare ! 

Second  Voice, 
^  itft  are  the  breeses  that  play  round'the 

tomb, 
jkld  sweet  with  tiie  violet's  waAed  pezfume, 
Widk  lilies  and  jessamine  fair. 

First  Voice, 
The  pilgrim  who  reaches  this  valley  of  tears, 
Weud  &m  huiry  by,  and  with  trembling 
and  fears, 
Jle  is  lannched  on  the  wnd&oovered 
river! 

Second  Voice, 
The  tnvdieroatwom  with  life's  pilgrimage 

dteanp, 
&a|rt  dowR  hia  rude  stafiV  lil^e  one  thatia 


And  sweetly  reposes  for  ever. 

In  the  examples  from  Dmitriev^ 
tksce  i§  little  by  which  we  are  en^^ 
abled  to  characterize  him.  The 
fUlowing  is  p««tty ;  it  is  for  the  grare 
of  Bogdanovich*---who  wrote  a  very 
beautiful  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Psyche,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

Hbre  Love  unseen,  when  sinks  tlie  evening 
sun, 

"Wets  the  cold  unr  with  tears,  and  mourn- 
ful thinks, 

Whflfc  his  sad  spirit,  sorrow-broken,  sinks. 

None  now  can  singmyangd  Psyche — none ! 

Rrilov  and  Khemnitzer  follow ; 
amd  fnom  the  short  specimens  whkh' 
are  given  of  their  style*  tbey  seem 
to  be  pleasant  writers  of  fables: 
which  is  said  to  be  a  very  favourite 
mode  of  composition  among  the  Rus- 
sian poets. 

Next  in  order,  are  some  extrocta- 
from  Bobrov's  oriental  ^pmmoy  enti- 
tled T&t  Kheraomda;  which  Mr. 
Bowring  takes  oceasion  to  compare 
y»iik  LaUeli  RooUu  The  foUewing 
is  good: 

Tftou  wondrous  brother  of  the  prophet, 

sun! 
So  bri^y  on  If  edtna*s  temple  bamuuK 
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When  moving  gently  6\r  Ae  t 

Of  evening: — and  tliair  verge  ta 

turning. 

O  what  a  lovdy,  soil  tran^oiHi^ 
Bests  on  the  earth  and  bisathes  along  die- 
sea! 
Here  is  no  cedar  bent  with  misery  ; 
No  holy  cypress  sighs  or  weeps,  as  seen 
la  other  lands,  t^ere  his  dark  brandbea 

peen 
Momm  ra  the  desert  o*er  neglecti?d  graves  : 
Here  his  all>.8heltcring  bougfaa  be  rahnfy 


In  the  dim  light,  the  sacred  vigils  lre<]iiiig 
0>r  die  Idest  ashes  on  eaitfa^s  I 


Picture  of  God !  upon  the  prophet^a  i 
Shine  brightly — brightly,  beautifully  shine 
Upon  those  lloly  fields  where  once  he  trod, 
And  flowers  sprung  up  beneath  his  hmooeat 

feet. 
Tulips  and  aloes  and  naxtissus'  sweet, 
A  lovely  carpet  for  the  child  of  Ood  ! 

We  do  not  find  any  thing  very  at^ 
tractive  an  the  extracts  which  Mr* 
Bowring  next  gives,  from  Bogaado^ 
vich's  celebrated  poem,  called  Do** 
henka  —  (Pysche^ ;  but  the  Bong 
which  follows  is  extremely  naire  and 
pretty. 

I*m  fourteen  summers  old  I  tiovy 
'Tis  time  to  look  about  me  now  : 
'Twas  only  yesterday  they  said, 
I  was  a  silly,  silly  maid  ; — 
'Tis  time  to  look  about  me  now. 

The  shepherd-swains  so  rad^  stan^ 
I  mustreprove  diem  I  dedue ; 
This  talks  of  beauty — that  of  love — 
I'm  such  »  fo(d  I  ean*t  reprove — 
I  mutt  reprove  them  I  declare. 

'Tis  strange — but  yet  I  hope  no  sin ; 
Something  unwonted  tweaks  within : 
Lovers  language  is  a  mystery. 
And  yet  I  feel,  and  yet  I  see, — 

O  what  b  this  that  speaks  widiia? 
The  ahepherd  cries,  ^'  I  love  thee,  aweet^  ** 
"  And  I  love  thee,**  my  lips  repeat  i 
Kind  woidSfthey  soaadasaweet  tome 
As  musk^a  fairest  melody ; 

^<  I  bve  thoev**  oft  my  lips  i 
His  pledge  he  btings,--i'll  not  \ 
Onol  I'll  take  that^edge  of  love; 
To  thee  my  ^lasc&n  dog  Pd  give, 
Could  I  witlmii.tet:.gusdlan  live  z 

But  still  im  take  t£y  pledge  of  kivei 
My  shepherd's  crook  1*11  give  tothee;— . 
O  no  !  my  fkther  gave  it  me— 
And  treasures  by  a  parent  g^ven. 
From  a  fond  child  shoaJo'  ne^cr  be  riven-^ 

O  no !  my  fkther  gave  H  me; 
But  thott  shalt  have  3K)n  lambkin  iiifu^ 
Nay !  *tis  my  mother's  fondest  oare  | . 
For  every  day  she  joys  to  count 
Eadi  snowy  lambkin  on  the  moiuit;-* 


But  stay,  mj  shepherd !  wilt  thou  be 

A  sweeter  gift  1*11  then  impart. 
And  thou  shalt  have— a  maiden's  hmt, 
If  thou  wilt  give  thy  heart  to  me. 

The  rest  of  the  contents  «f  tbls  i»- 
teresting  volume,  are  cJiiefly  songs, 
— «uitereoiitic,  amatory,  natk>nal, 
i».  The  f<^owing  is  bj  Davidov; 
•A'^^and  if  it  is  net  so  graceful  and  ele- 
•gant  as  some  of  Moore's,  it  is  quit^ 
<as  gay  and  eliaracteristic. 

WhOe  hoDourijig  die  grape*s  ruby  nectar, 

AH  sporting,  hmgking^  gay ; 
-We  determiDech-I,  Silvia,  and  Heefeor, 

T»  diive  old  dune  Wisdom  away. 
-^O  mf  diildren,  take-care,**  said  the  bd- 
dmei, 

^  AttsodtellMsacimaselaef  miae: 
lOetLOoc  tifMy  !  in  JsoBger  is  sekbm 

Aonete  ftom the  g^Ust^  wine.*' 

**  W3lh  Aee  in  his  company,  no  man 

Can  err,**  said  mir  wag  widi  a  wink'; 
^  BaloMne,-fbMigood-Batincd  old  woman, 

«beaiVadroHn.tlwigobieU-4»d  drink!  * 
flfcsfHiwiwid— hut  her«auples  soon  twisting, 

CoDsantad  c— and  smOln^  said : 
^  £o  politfi_«hexe*s  indeed  bo  resisting, 

Kor  Wisdma  was  n«v«  iIU)i«d.*' 
-010  drank,  but  contiBued  Iwr  ^eadiing : 

^^  LfitthftwisafiniiiiDdnlgencsiieftain;^ 
..Ajid  xMtrer  gave  oror  her  preaching. 

But  to  say,  '^  Fill  thegeblct  again.** 
^duA  she  dm^  and  she  tottered,  bat  ttill 
die 

Was  talking  aad  shakiBg  her  head  t 
3(iittertd>'  tempcnnce  *'— "«  pnideMe**^ 
until  she 

Was  carried  by  FoUy  to  bed. 

The  Reset  we  shaU  ^ve,  by  Kos- 
trmWf  m  equidly  Moore-ish. 

The  rose  is  my  farimiite  flower : 
'Ois  its  tablets  ef  enmson  J  swore, 
'That  up  to  my  last  living  hour 
Ineforwoald  think  of  ueemeie. 
T*aeaitiay  uie  reeord  had  made, 
-Ste  Zephyr,  in  ftoUesomeplay, 
On  his  li^t,  airy  pinions  oonreyM 
BMh  taUetand  promiie  away* 

The  last  extract  we  shaH  make  Is 
sr  national  song,  the  name  of  whose 
author  is  unknown.  We  give  it  on  ac- 
eocmt  of  its  being  characteristic  of 
the  national  poetry  of  Russia  — par- 
ticularly by  reason  of  the  repetitions 
of  the  end  of  one  line  at  ifae  begin- 
WJOg  of  the  next — which  produces  a 
very  peculiar,  and  in  many  caMS^  A 
«eery  good  ei£eet 

A  youBg  nsad  sat  upon  Ae  stresndet^s  side, 
JkmA  thou^  most  tearfully  on  her.  bitter 
ikte; 


Her  bitter  fiue,  and  on  departed  time- 
Departed  t»nf  nJbegM^  ciBiUfa«4iBM(t 
And  there  the  lovely  maiden  robed  herself, 
She  xubed  hstseMt  with  many  adomings 

robed. 
And  vaitfli  anziaas  Ihr  bar  trusted  friend-* 
Waited  for  her  trusted  friend: — a  ruffian 

he! 
He  played  the  ruffian  with  the  maid  and 

fled  :— 
Alas  I  love*s  flower  of  hope  is  iHthered ! 

Wdl  nsay  that  knely  flower  decay  and  died 
.She  csUs  in  nain-^she  wipes  hec  tears  srwafM 
Thee,  n^id  stseamlet !  they  auy  fin,  tuA 

roll 
Over  thy  bosom^ — make  thy  bed  of  teaxs  i 
^  I  had  adorned  me  for  that  fiuthlas  fnend. 
That   faithless    friend  is  fled:-^he  faa^ 

stolen  an, 
'AS  my  poflsessMnis  but  my  gTrrr  *    thst 

gnef 
He  left  in  mevcy,  if  that  grief  caa  kSL 
Come  death  f   I  lak  me  in  thy 


Tol 


1 1  fly,  as  eace  I  ^ew  to  him  i  * 


Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  this 
vdume  as  one  of  the  most  i^eeable 
and  interesting  that  has  come  befi»e 
118  for  some  tune  past  It  was  pdt 
into  our  hands  quite  unexpected, 
and  Tery  lute  in  the  month ;  but  we 
have  proceeded  to  notice  it  without 
delay,  both  on  accouht  of  the  public, 
who  will  be  anxious  to  know  the 
character  of  a  work  on  so  novel  a 
subject ;  and  that  the  translator  m^y 
not  remain  in  doubt  as  to  its  prohtH 
We  reception. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  onr 
extracts,  we  have  chiefly  considered 
variety  and  characteristicness;  so 
that  what  we  have  brought  forward, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  general 
specimen  of  the  work— not  as  a  coL* 
lection  of  all  its  best  parts. 

We  cannot  dose  tliis  ha^ty.nptic* 
without  expressing  our  decided  ad- 
miration of  the  manner  in  which  the 
translation  is  made — ^at  least,  as  far 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge :  for  we 
do  not  pretend  to  determine  as  to  ^ 
frdthfolnestf  to  the  ori^nals.  It  is 
evident,  that  Mr.  Bowrmg  possesses 
a  very  elegant  and  cultivated  taste 
a  copious  flow  of  language,  and  great 
skill  and  variety  of  versification. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that,  among- the 
paiacipal  Russian  poets,  whose  nanits 
and  worka  we  hare  had  oeeatton  to 
meodei^  Karamsin,  Batiaidikow, 
Zhukovsky,  Dmitriev,  and  Krilov,  aie 
still  livinff,  and  enjoying  the  popukK 
rity  which  they  so  well  tleserre* 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  UFE  OF  EDWARD  PERRIN80N,  THE  PO£T. 

To  the  Editor  qfBaldwin'i  Magazine. 
<(  FoD  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  Uiish  UMefln !  '*— Gfiajr. 


SiB^ — Although     somewhat    ad- 
Vanced  in  years,  and  altogether  un- 
accustomed to  the  pedantic  regula- 
tions of  literary  composition^  I  can- 
not consent  to  gb  out  of  life  without 
contributing  my  mite  to  the  intellec- 
tual stores  of  our  English  literature. 
I  am  now  sixty  years  of  age, — and 
yet  I  read  the  Poets  with  the  avidity 
of  youth,— entering  into  the  melan- 
cholies of  your  forlorn  sonneteer  with 
a  corresponding  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  rushing  '^  all  abroad"  with 
the  blustering  Pmdarist,  on  the  wings 
of  a  mighty  ode,  with  the  nerve  and 
airiness  of  one  of  Mr.  Fuseli's  pic- 
tured elves.      1  rise,    Mr.  Editor, 
mitf  m  the  morning,  and  take  a 
wmk.  bf  the  sea,*  which  keeps  alive 
the  old  poetry  cf  my  heart,  whether 
it  comes  ffreen  and  fresh  before  the 
lively  wind  and  ends  itself  in  thunder 
at  my  feet,  or  whether  it  lulls  itself 
to  rest,  after  a  sleepless  night,—  and 
but  just  "  heaves  as  remembering 
His  that  are  o'er."    This  custom  of 
mine  keeps  the  colour  contant  to  my 
cheek.    lam,  what  the  world  calls 
'*  a  rosy  old  gentleman."      I  next 
dress  myself  and  breakfast  on  rare 
souchong  and  dried  fish.     (Let  me 
recommend  the  salted    whiting,  or 
buckhom,  as  it  Is  called,  particularly 
if  you  can  procure  any  of  old  Hen- 
derson's cunng.)    After  this  healthy 
meal,  I  pass  the  morning  among  my 
books,  and  thus  transport  myself  to 
the  far-off  passions  ana  pastimes  of 
my  youth, — ^living   over   affain  the 
days  of  gallantry  and  poeticd  tender- 
ness.   An  early  dinner  leaves  me  an 
afternoon's  leisure  for  walking,  when 
the  weather  is  dry^  with  a  book,  in 
the  fields  behind  my  house  (which 
reach  to  a  pleasant  wood),  or  for 
lingering  with  a  book  in-doors,  when 
the  showers  rustle  through  the  leaves 


before  my  threshold,  and  set  the 
roses  weeping  and  drooping  at  ray 
windows.  I  must  here  take  leave 
to  remark,  how  refreshing  it  is  to 
stand  at  ihe  door  iu  a  summer  rain, 
and  see  the  flowers  trembling  with 
pleasure,  and  pluming  themselvef 
in  the  shower,  and  hear  the  unceas- 
ing whispers «  of  the  leaves  while 
they  arefeeiUng.  My  evenings,  ai^ 
ter  ftea,  are  passed  in  arranging 
papers,  which  are  fragrant  wkh  age 
and  endearing  recollections, — or  la 
writing  a  letter  to  a  fnend  in  town, 
—or  in  finishing  a  book  (I  never  £e- 
gin  a  book  of  an  evening,  for  the 
closing  of  the  day  caUs  for  harmooi- 
0118  occupation,  and  unfits  the  mind 
for  fi-esh  undertakings,)— or  in  pe- 
rusing one  of  my  own  old  sonnets, 
written  many  years  since,  to  the 
charming  Mks  Chariotte  I>- 


who  was  then  on  a  visit  at  the  ] 
of  tile  intelligent  Mrs.  Y——>  ork 
connlne  my  own  favourite  atanxas 
to  the  inimitable  Myra,  f  the  present 

Mrs. ,)  whose  lifpit  youtkfbl 

imaffe  is  still  in  my  hearU — Whose 
fatal  smiles  are  ever  in  my  eyes, 
nearly  as  bright  as  when  first  I  gazed 
upon  them  ! — I  must  here  turn  from 
my  paper  to  read  those  stanzas 
again; — I  think  they  are  certainly 
in  my  best  style.— How  well  do  I 
remember  worthy  Tom  Cartwright 
(a  man  of  admirable  poetical  taste 
and  judgment),  worthy  Tom  Cart- 
wright  liked  them  so  well  that  he 
begged  a  copy  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine, — and  there,  in  that  sa- 
cred mausoleum,  these  hopes  of  my 
heart  lie  entombed  for  ever. — ^The 
following  are  the  stanzas,  for  1  can- 
not resist  copying  them,— and  you 
will  judge  for  yourself,  how  stroqa 
that  passion  must  have  been,  whu» 
could  give  birth  to  such  lines. 


*  I  rent  a  cottage  on  the  tonthem  coast  of  Devonthite,  irbich  is  white  flronted,  and 
SMOtheiad  with  roses  afl  die  year  round.  I  grow  my  own  lettacei,  and  plar 
twiee  a  wed^  Thank  Haavws !  stage  coachet  do  mot  pasi  my  door  cveiy  J 
tty  cottage  is  not  near  a  maricet  town.  Mv  nei^boun  ooomt  of  a  shsoting  | 
aU-temptfed  maiden  lady,  who  keeps  a  scIioqI, — an  ungnumnatical  iiirg^,  saJ  Us 
son,  who  has  liteially  waUced  the  hospitals, — one  gentlfmsn^— tfawc  jilrsj  and- a  hstf* 
pay  lieutenant.    My  taxes  are  moderate. 
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STANZAf    TO   MYRA. 
1. 

DiVinest  Myra !  when  I  see 

The  lines  of  thy  sweet  face ; 
I  swear  that  such  bright  po^y 

My  eyes  would  ever  trace. 

2. 
Keep  but  thy  noble  mind  at  rest. 

And  I  may  read  and  dream ; 
Thy  face  is  then  by  beauty  bless'd 

Into  some  matchless  theme ! 

3. 
But  when  thy  thoughts  awaken'd  are^ 

And  by  thy  feelings  warm'd,— 
Those  lines  then  thnce  inspired  are. 

Thine  eyes  seem  o'er-inform'd. 
4, 
I  cannot  dare  the  mysteries. 

That  to  thy  forehead  press  ;— 
Nor  brook  those  bright  excelling  eyes. 

Thou  radiant  prophetess ! 

5. 
Since  then  thy  features  I  but  bear 

In  stillness,— -let  me  keep  ; 

My  watch,  when  they  serenest  are, 
And  see  thee  in  thy  sleep !  Thtbsis. 

9  Sept.  ir—. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  reader  should  be  malicious  enouc^h 

being  a  plagiarist,  on  account  of  this  to   complain   of  my  domestic   dis- 

revival  of  one  of  my  own  productions,  honesty,  I  will  heartily  forgive  him, 

but  I  could  not  suffer  my  favourite  provided  he  can  address  me  with  as 

flower  to   waste   its  sweets  in  the  handsome  a  severibr  as  my  late  hap- 

poetical  desart  air  of  the   Gentle-  py  friend  (inimitable  Jack  Garnet!) 

man's   Magazine ;   not  that  I  wish  applied  to  an  acquaintance  on  ^  si* 

to  speak  cusrepectfuUy  of  that  an-  milar  occasion.    The  pleasantry  raa 

tique  periodical.     If,  however,  any  thus: — 

EPIGRAM. 

1. 

They  say  that  you  repeat  your  lines. 
And  borrow  what  yourself  hath  writ ;— * 

But  this  I  doubt, — for  this  inclines 
To  a  right  cunning  wit ! 

2. 
Those  who  are  doom'd  to  hear  vou  through 

Long  verses,  worthy  of  the  shel^ — 
In  sooth,  I  thhdk,  must  envy  you 

The  Healing  from  yourself! 

I    remember  that    this    epigram  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  sub* 

''made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,"  ject  I  had  intended  to  address  yoa 

though  the   garrulous   subject  of  it  upon ;  however,  garrulity  is  the  pro^ 

has  wnx  since  ceased  to  echo  him-  verbial  fault  of  age,  and  I  do  not 

•df,  and  the  writer  of  it  is  gathered  pretend  to  be  better  than  my  neigh- 

'bma^  a  socie^,   of  whidi  he  was  bours.  If  I  had  vou  now  by  my  slae, 

the  life,  to  a  $ir  better  and  happier  Mr.  Editor,  I  should  put  down  mf 

existence.— Ah,  those  were  pleasant  pen,  and  building  my  hands  the  one 

^Kf% ! — ^Poor  Jack  Oamet,  ne  used  upon  the  other,  mscuss  with  you  the 

to  wear  ruffles,  and   to  write  ex-  merits  of  divers  poets,  whose  names 

Jnnpore  verses,  but    he    is   dead^  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  hia 

ftr  all  hif  jokes  .(--Well  Um  late  work^  without  any  peculiar  me« 
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rits  on  their  side  to  justify  such  a 
record^  and  to  the^  serious  banish- 
ment of  many  a  hapless  genius.  J 
have  lately  been  lounging  over  this 
same  book  of  Mr.  Campbeirs,  and 
have  been  amusing  myself,  after  a 
&8hion,  with  his  odds  and  ends  of 
biography ; — the  work  has  made  me 
mehmcholy,  I  fear, — for  Mrs.  Thom- 
son, my  housekeeper,  (a  descendant, 
I  sometimes  think,  from  the  author 
of  the  Castle  of  Indolence^  catches 
me  now  and  then  in  low  spirits  over 
my  souchong,-^and  I  often  myself 
feel  that  I  am  either  desponding  or 
bilious.* 

Yesterday  evening, — and  I  am  now 
cominff  to  the  subject  of  my  letter, — 
yesterday  evening  1  was  perusins  the 
fife  of  Bums,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  with  more  than  common 
care,  by  '^  the  amiable  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope;'* — I  was  read- 
ing much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Exile  of 
Erin's  return  to  his  home,  when  I 
came  to  the  following  passage; — 
"  He  rBums)  now  prepared  to  em- 
bark tor  Jamaica,  where  his  ftrst 
situation  would,  in  all  probability 
lave  been  that  of  a  nc^rro-drirer, 
viteiiy  before  biding  a  last  adieu 
to  hif  native  country,  he  happily 
thought  of  publishing  a  collection 
•ef  ms  poems.  By  this  publication 
be  ffaiDNed  about  twenty  pounds, 
irtiicn  seasonably  saved  him  nrom  in- 
dhmturing  himself  as  a  servant,  for 
want  of  money,  to  procure  a  patsage. 
With  nine  guineas  out  of  tnis  sum 
he  had  taken  a  steerafi^e  passage  in 


avoid  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  he  had 
been  for  some  time  skuUdng  from 
covert  to  covert.  He  had  taken  a 
last  leave  of  his  friends,  and  had 
composed  the  last  song,  which  he 
thouffht  he  should  ever  measure  ta 
Caledonia,  when  the  contents  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  one  of  his  friends,  descry>» 
ing  the  encouragement  which  an 
edition  of  his  poems  would  be  Kkdr 
to  receive  in  the  Scottish  capita^ 
suddenly  lighted  up  all  his  prospect, 
and  detain^  hkn  from  embarkmg.'* 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  ia- 
debted  to  mere  chance  for  the  works  of 
one  of  the  noblest  poets  of  this  or,  per- 
haps, of  any  age ;  had  the  post  faDed 
(sc^posinff  the  letter  to  nave  been 
committed  to  such  a  conveyance), 
or  had  the  friend  of  Dr.  Blacklock 
neglected  to  show  that  worthy  man's 
eulogies  to  Bums, —  the  life  of  the 
latter  might  have  been  lost  in  a  land 
of  sugar-canes.  All  those  charminr 
songs,  which  read  like  miisic,  and 
which  leave  a  melody  in  the  heart, 
sweet  as  though  Apollo  had  touched 
its  sentient  strings;— all  those  dB- 
vine  pieces  of  #it  and  tendertMss  and 
melancholy  would  have  been  sfttaat 
for  ever ! — It  is  scarcelr  possible  ti 
believe  that  upon  so  slight  aA  htk 
depended  the  life  and  gallant  joy  of 
*'  Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  dMIi 
the  lang  glen."  It  almost  seems  AS 
Fate  could  not  hare  checked  lie 
brave  and  sweeping  speed  of  sack  a 
mad-cap  song! — And  who,  when 
he  saddens  happily  and  dreamingly 
over  those  true-hearted  lines, — 


the    Clyde    for    Jamafca;    and,    to 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear; 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear— Jessy  ! 


Who  can  dwell  upon  the  lone  and 
melodious  tenderness  of  these  gentle 
verses,  and  ever  believe  that  they 
might  not  have  been  ! — ^^I  feel  a  second 
youth  while  reading  them  I —They 
appear  to  shed  a  young  and 
cnarmed  light  over  aged  feelmgs !  — 
Could  a  burning  clime  have  checked 
such  a  heart  as  Bums'  from  remember- 
ing and  sinpng  that  "  Sweet  fa's  the 
Eve  on  Craigie  bum." — Could  negro- 
hair  have  made  him  forget  that  '^  Sae 
flaxen  were  her  ringlets!"    Alas — 


Yes ! — All  these  sweet  watch-words 
of  immortality  owe  their  being^  to  the 
chance  breath  •£  praise.  Had  Dr. 
Kacklock  thrown  down  his  pen — 
Duncan  Gray  would  never  have 
wooed — Mary  Morison  would  have 
danced  unheeded  through  ^'  the  light- 
ed ha'/'— and  silence  would  haie 
trod  the  banks  of  Galla-Wataf  I 
love  Bums  dearly ;  and  I  rerennoe 
the  name  of  Dr.  Blacklock. 

There  are  many  instances  ia  the 
lives  of  the  poets,  of  the  blessed  «2- 


*  Mr.  a,        ,  my  gngrammalind  fiM^ol  th4  Isacet)  prefRS  the 
:vcHus  to  oomuenct  tht  «fiectt  of  bad  bMgci^hy  by  bitttt 
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*ects  of  enhance.    Deer-Stealing  drove 
^hakspeare^  as  the  ChroDiclei^  say^ 
to  lA>iulon  ;— mid  this  has  made  me 
2ver  love   venison  beyond  any  other 
meat :    (a  cut  out  of  the  fat  part  of 
the    shoulder    is    not.  a    pernicious 
dish !)  The  thanks  of  posterity  are 
due  to     some  vigilant  Keeper   who 
started  the  poet  in  the  forest,  when 
he   was   after  better  meat  than  the 
moon.      Held  the  buck  fallen  quietly, 
and  the  keeper  slept  in  his  cottage, — 
perchance     Macbeth     would     have 
clutched  at  no  air-drawn  dagger, — 
Juliet  had  never  sighed  among  her 
vrindow    flowers,  —  nor  Lear    gone 
greatly  mad  amid  his  pelican  daugh- 
ters ! — Doth  Hamlet  owe  his  casuis- 
tries  to    the  keen  eye  of   a    game- 
keeper ? — Are   the    sorrows   of    the 
'*  Gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor," 
descended  of  a  village  poacher  ? — In 
truth,  it  seemeth  so. — Who  then  shall 
sav,    what    greater   poet    hath   not 
iallen    by    mischance  ?  —  A   Shaks- 
peare  may  have  perished  in  a  smug- 
gler, and  a  Milton  died  at  the  plough! 
And  here  I  am  led  to  speak  of  dear 
and  noble  £dward  Perrinson,  whose 
genius,  in  the  eyes  of  mvself  and  his 
own  family,  was  second  to  none  of 
giant  fame,  and  whose  mischance  it 
was  alway  to  be  snatched  by  fate 
from   executing  the  projects  which 
his  Eagle  Imagination  planned.    He 
wrote  one  or  two  odes,  and  several 
elegies  of  matchless  power  and  beau- 
ty, but  I  never  coula  procure  a  copy 
of  any  particular  piece,  and  he  never 
very  exactly  indulged  his  friends  in 
repeating  them.     His  descriptions  of 
his  own  works  were    ardent,  vivid, 
living ! — He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
&iest  spirits  that  ever  touched  the 
earth,  and  the  only  cause  of  regret, 
(and  to  me  it  is  an  endless  one  !)  is, 
uiat  fate  should  always  have  ma- 
liciously  contrived    to    snatch    him 
from  the  performances  or  completion 
of  those  sublime  projects  which  his 
genius  was  ever  planning.    Could  he 
nave  written  up  to  his  meditations 
and  his  powers,   I  know  not  that 
Shakspeare  woidd  ''  hold  his  own." 
His  epics,  however,  were  frustrated 
oy  casual  circumstances;    his  odes 
and  elegies  were  killed  in  the  egg — 
"W  sonnets,  never  by  any   chance 
*^a^gled  to  the  end  of  their  tether. 
With  poor  Perrinson,  fate  even  set  its 
"*<*  against  fourteen  lines  !  The  mo- 
inent  fie  endeayoured  to  write  down 
Vol.  III. 
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the  inspired  thoughts  of  his  mind,— 
Fortune  cried,  "march!"  And  the 
inspired  thoughts  were  strangled  in 
their  birth.  I  speak  of  poor  Perrinson 
with  all  the  feelings  ot  youth,  for  he 
was  young  when  I  knew  him,  and  I 
was  young  too; — and  now,  though 
seasons  have  gone  over  my  head,  and 
winter  only  has  set  its  mark  upmi  it, 
I  still,  in  thinking  of  him,  regard  my- 
self as  a  youth,  and  feel  still  young 
in  life's  foolish  chase. 

It  will  have  already  been  seen  that 
one  or  two  of  our  greatest  poets  were 
known  to  the  world  as  the  greatest 
poets,  by  some  extraordinary  event, 
which,  at  the  time,  must  have  ap- 
peared as  an  evil  or  a  t/ouble  to  tbe 
person  whom  it  was  destined  to  ele- 
vate. Goldsmith,  whose  poems  seem 
to  be  Nature's  own  recoids,  narrow- 
ly escaped  poor  Perrinson's  fate,  for 
it  was  mtended  at  one  time  that  he 
should  visit  Leyden  to  finish  his 
studies  there,  '^  If  Leyden,  how- 
ever," says  his  biographer,  *'  was 
the  object,  he,  with  the  usual  eccen- 
tricity of  his  motions,  set  out  to  reach 
it  by  way  of  Bourdeaux,  and  em- 
barked in  a  ship,  which  was  bound 
thither  from  Leith ;  but  which  was 
driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His  fellow 
passengers  were  some  Scotchmen^ 
who  had  been  employed  in  raising  men 
in  their  own  country  for  the  service  of 
the  King  of  France.  They  were  ar- 
rested by  orders  from  government  at 
Newcastle;  and  Goldsmith,  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  with  them> 
was  not  liberated  till  after  a  fort^ 
night's  confinement*  By  this  acci" 
dent,  however,  he  was  eventually  saved 
from  an  early  death.  The  vessel  sailed 
during  his  imprisonment,  and  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, where  every  soul  on  board 
perished."  Here  we  see,  by  the 
merest  chance,  (which  at  the  time 
must  have  appeared  to  poor  Gold- 
smith a  serious  Tntichance)  that  a 
poet  was  saved  to  prove  himself  a 
poet : — he  might  have  gained  his  li- 
berty, sailed,  and  perished  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  —  and  who 
then  would  have  ever  heard  of  the 
Deserted  Village,  or  the  Traveller? 
Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Doctor 
Primrose's  existenoe  depended  on  a 
little  vessel  sailmg  a  fortnight  later 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ! — If  the 
Poet  had  been  wrecked— how  many 
8C 
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iRei^  som!*  would  have  perished^- 
Mks  Hardcastle— Olivia — Sophia — 
dear  Mry-  Primrose  (with  her  goose- 
berry wine^  a  ^oul  of  itself!) — But 
Qoidsmith  lived  to  let  others  live. 
He  lived  to  declare  his  genius,  which 
poor  Perrinson  did  not ! 

I  cannot  but  think  that  a  very 
slight  sketch  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect 
the  incidents)  of  Perrinson's  hapless 
life  caiviot  fail  of  proving  interestiiig 
to  the  world, — particularly  the  lite- 
rary world,  I  shall,  therefore,  ven- 
ture upon  a  short  biography  of  my 
£(ieBd,  who  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
aiad  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
great  poet,  thou^  he  has  scarcely 
left  a  line  to  assert  his  title. 

Edward  Perrinson  was  the  son  of 
JSdward  and  Martha  Perrinson,  two 
worthy  persons,  of  a  humble,  yet  re- 
spectable station  in  Hie; — he  was 
born  at  an  obscure  village  in  Devon- 
shire, and  was  sent  to  the  school  of  a 
neighbouring  village ;  schoolmasters 
being  scarce  articles  in  tliose  days  of 
Ins  childhood.  He  soon  betrayed 
narks  of  uncommon  poetical  power 
in  sundry  verses  on  nis  preceptor's 
daughter  (a  pretty  little  girl,  ex- 
tremely rosy,  and  of  a  conciliatory 
ntaimer  towards  the  senior  boys). — 
These  verses  he  never  read  to  any 
one,  and  he  regularly  destroyed  them 
on  a  Saturday  night,  that  he  might 
begin  the  week  afresh.  The  eirl, 
however,  (who  has  since  obtauied 
woman's  estate,  and  the  hand  of  Mr. 
—  of  the  Granby  Head,  a  wor- 
thy man,  well  to  do,  and  an  overseer 
of  St.  David's)  declares  that  the  lines 
were  miraculous,  and  far  superior  to 
any  thing  in  King  or  Hopkins,  which 
^e  had  seen  or  heard  of  (it  does  not 
matter  which)  In  Cooke's  edition. 
Edward's  verses  were  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  young  lady  (for  Tie 
read  them  to  her  in  the  back  orchard 
OD  half-holidays)  that  he  \Yas  re- 
moved from  die  school  at  the  mas- 
ter's desire.  He  always  spoke  of 
Deborah  (the  young  lady  was  so 
named)  as  a  charming  young  crea- 
ture at  that  time,  and  she  was  re- 
membered, like  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley's  Widow,  "  for  having  the  finest 
hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world."  It 
must  not  be  forgot  that  she  (Deborah, 
and  not  the  widow)  generally  cut  the 
bread  for  the  boys'  supper,  and  Ed- 
ward's allowance  did  not  become 
warped  or  diminl^ed  by  Ms  verses. 


He  WAS  now  apprendeed  to  a  m- 
cer  of  Exeter,  and  here,  ailer  rairai- 
hours,  he  buried  himsdf  in  the  clas- 
sic poets,  and  lived  in  a  world  of 
imagination.  It  was  delightful  to 
behold  hiw,  as  JWrs. '  said,  lift- 

ing his  soul  above  Spanish  liquorice, 
and  '^  rising,"  to  use  the  same  lady's 
figurative  language,  ^^  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  over,  like  a 
Phoenix  from  the  teas  wnd  peppers  I '^ 
He  read  Ovid  of  an  evening,  mod 
Lucretius  of  a  morning,  by  which 
sensible  course  his  philosophy  and 
his  passions  went  hand  in  hand.  At 
this  time,  he  planned  a  poem  on  the 
Fall  of  Man,  and  had  in  his  mind 
composed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work, — but  the  death  of  his  mas* 
ter  interfered  with  the  periodical  la- 
bour and  inspiration  of  his  mind,  and 
caused  a  forgetfulness  which  the 
world  can  never  fail  to  deplore.  One 
of  Edward's  brother  shopmen,  a  sen- 
sible young  man,  has  declared  to  me 
since,  that  many  passages  which  he 
heard  recited,  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, Milton's  poetry  on  the  same 
subject; — this  opinion  relishes  a  Kt- 
tle,  I  fear,  of  friendship,  but  I  can* 
not  refrain  from  lamenting,  that  Per- 
rinson's epic  was  not  completed  ao4 
preserved,  since  the  comparison  would 
have  been  both  curious  and  instruc- 
tive. 

It  was  one  of  Edward's  cu9toni» 
at  this  time  of  his  life  to  rise  earl  j  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  and  attend  the 
first  service  at  the  cathedral  of  Exe- 
ter,— and  he  was  led  into  this  lauda- 
ble conduct,  partly,  I  believe,  by  the 
natural  piety  of  his  heart,  partly  by 
the  beautiful  voices  of  the  dioriaters, 
and  partly  by  the  similar  custom  in  a 
yomig  lady  of  the  City,  who  cavie  to 
early  prayers  constandy  and  modest* 
ly.  ^e  was,  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  im- 
pression which  her  presence  in  those 
silent  aisles  made  upon  Edward's 
heart,  was  never  afterwards  effiiced. 
She  walked  up  to  her  seat  so  simply, 
and  at  so  clear  an  hour,-*— the  mm 
glancing  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  the 
choral  voices  nsing  like  the  mominr> 
—  that  he  became  deeply  and  awful^ 
enamoured. 

His  mind  thus  enriched,  Perrinson 
found  it  impossible  to  apply  himself 
to  the  drudgery  (as  he  termed  it)  erf* 

his  business, — and  Mr. ^"s  widow 

kindly  gave  him  up  his  indenture. 
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atid  aflo^wed  fain  to  retire  from  an 
ait[floy«i&nt)  to  wfah^  ho  could  not 
steadily  attach  himself.  He  took 
lodgings  at  a  lunise  in  the  High^strect 
^it  may  be  just  where  Mr.  CtiUen 
hfes  wrm\)  and  determined  on  de- 
TOting  himself  to  love  and  literature, 
—two  very  profitless  and  harassing 
pwrsmts,  ttsd  of  a  kind  that  promised 
Tery  little  towards  the  expences  of 
his  lodging.  Howl)eit,  a  yoimg  man 
of  such  genius  and  passion,  sees  all 
things  in  a  glass,  brightly ; — and  it  Fs 
not  till  the  hand  of  truth  shivers  the 
glass,  that  the  utter  nothingness  of 
those  hopes  is  proved. 

Perrinson,  being:  thus  freed  from 
the  constraint  of  business,  gathered 
his  books  together,  and  commenced 
a  careful  arrangement  of  his  mind 
towards  the  production  of  an  epic  on 
the  subject  of  Alfred's  life, — that 
Edystone,  on  which  Mr.  Cottle, 
"  Amos  or  Joseph,  I  dont  know 
which/'  has  erected  a  flaming  beacon 
to  warn  others  from  wreck.  Edward 
read  all  the  books  he  could  procure 
on  the  subject;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  he  would  have 
made  immortal  stuff  of  his  subject, 
—if  fortune  had  not  stepped  in  to 
prevent  him ! — It  should  be  observed 
that  at  this  time  he  did  not  forget  his 
cathedral  love  ; — he  wrote  nine  and 
thirty  odes  to  her  beauty,  which  his 
cousin  (who  was  the  only  gentleman 
to  whom  he  recited  them)  avouches 
to  have  been  equal  to  any  in  Milton 
or  Diyden.  All  of  these  are  forgotten 
or  destroyed.  One  piece  only  can  be 
at  all  recollected,  and  this  the  gen- 
tleman can  only  recall  most  imper- 
fectly, so  that  Perrinson's  fame  must 
not  be  meted  to  him  by  its  merit' — 
As  however,  the  most  uncertain  re- 
lic of  such  a  genius  must  be  inttjrcst- 
ing, — this  little  piece  (made  out  as 
correctly  as  possible)  sliall  be  given. 
The  circumstance  to  which  lallud- 
ed,  as  the  cause  of  Perringon's  aban- 
doning his  poem  of  ^lfred,'was  this; 
— ^he  had  become  embarrassed  a  lit- 
tle in  his  circumstances,    and    the 

Editor  of  the '■ having, 

at  the  instance  of  a  mutual  friend, 
written  to  offer  two  guineas  per 
sheet  for  what  he  might  write  {vi 
splendid  remuneratidn  In  those  days!) 
and  the  religious  young  lady  having 
refused  the  tender  of  his  hand,  and 
of  hb  fortunes  ^her  mother  having 
8et  her  fitee,  from  proper  and  pru- 


dentkl  nwtives,  a^lnst  sd  TitofttSm 
a  connexion V-fid Wait!  s^diefdy  1^ 
Exeter,  atM  resolved  to  par$u«  faftfe 
in  London.  Tlras  the  mm  was"  dlK«- 
tarhed  —  the  paasion  m  ^m  hefflt 
broken, — and  hfs  thoughts  were  ttib- 
dUed  to  the  labours  of  petiodcal  llt«« 
rature. 

On  Pferrinson's  arrival  \n  tow*,  ft« 
took  reasonable  lodgings  in  the  eity 
(to  be  near  the  Row)  tmA  Wrtite  Se- 
veral papers  in  the  Magazines, — but 
the  signatures  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  were  never  known  to 
me, — and  thus  all  trace  of  them  la 
lost.  At  this  time  ht  wrote  a  Tra- 
gedy fbr  the  stage,  "which  was  ac- 
cepted with  ardour,  solely  on  account 
of  its  merits ; — this  great  perform- 
ance, however,  was  picked  out  of 
his  pocket  near  Temple  Bar,  one 
evemng,  by  two  men  out  of  Ship 
Yard,  — and  the  loss  was  never  re- 
stored. 

His  next  undertaking, — and  this 
was  the  one  nearest  his  heart,— was  a 
poem  on  the  Holy  Wars, — and  I 
nave  understood  from  his  relations 
that  he  was  greatly  fitted  for  such  a 
work.  He  wrote  to  me  for  the  loan 
of  some  books  (which  he  never  re- 
turned) to  aid  the  subject.  Six  Can- 
tos, six  invaluable  Cantos  were  writ- 
ten, and  neatly  copied, — the  poem 
was  rushing  on  liKc  a  fire, — the 
booksellers  were  panting  for  the 
copyright, — when  la!  one  of  Ed- 
ward's distant  relations,  hearing  of 
his  unsettled  life,  wrote  over  to  say 
that  there  was  a  great  opening  for  a 
younff  man  of  talent  at  the  bar  of 
St.  Vincent's,  and  desired  him  in- 
stantly to  auit  England,  and  proceed 
to  him.  Tills  offer  appeared  to  Ed- 
ward too  momentous  to  be  disre- 
garded,— and  he  prepared  for  an  in- 
stantaneous departure.  His  cousin 
fitted  him  out, — and  he  sailed  m  the 
Delight,  Capt.  Johns, — taking  with 
him  his  MS.  which  he  determined  to 
finish  on  the  voyage.  Tl^e  vessel 
was  lost  off  the  Goodwin  Sands, — 
and  poor  Perrinsmi  and  his  poem  pe- 
rished together. 

These  arc  aTl  the  particulars  I  can 
give  of  tlie  life    and  works  of  this 

freat  but  unfortunate  young  poet, 
[is  fame,  I  tnist,  will  be  dearly 
cherished  by  the  world,  out  of  ten- 
derness to  his  many  disappointments. 
He  was  of  an  aiiiiablc  disposition, 
and   possessed  of  a  tnost   brilliant 
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and  original  genius.    When  it  is  re-    the  rerses  which  I  promised  (for  I 
membered^  that  Fate  realized  with    cannot   bear   to   dwell  or  mmdize 


him,    what  it    only   threatened    to  upon  the  sulgect^,   and  to 

Bums   and    Goldsmith, — and    that,  that  the  public  wiU  remember  that 

perhaps,  some  of  the  noblest  poems  they  were  written  down  from  the  im- 

m  the  language  are,  with  him,  irre-  perfect  memory  of  the  gentleman  to 

coverably  gone, — it  is  impossible  not  whom    they    were    addressed,    and 

to  be  struck  with  the  national  loss  have  been  pieced   out  by  him  and 

which  Perrinson's  death  must  erer  myself,  where  the  lines  were  erring 

be  considered  to  be.  ly  remembered,  or  whoUy  forgotten. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  give 


LINES   TO 


Would  you  know  what  giH  must  be 
My  heart's  adored  society  ? — 
Come  sit  with  me,  and  o'er  our  wine, 
I'll  paint  to  thee  this  girl  of  mine. 

Her  lips,  dear  coz ! — I  must  commence 

With  those  sweet  flowers  of  soul  and  sense  !— 

Her  lips, — you  see,  dear  coz — you  see 

This  deep  and  blushing  Burgundy ! — 

Well.— Somewhat  lighter,  but  more  rich. 

Are  the  red  lips  of  my  white  witch ! 

Her  forehead — I  am  not  the  man 

To  call  upon  the  stainless  swan. 

Or  liken  it  to  shedded  snow. 

Caught  in  the  air,  ere  fallen  below ; — 

Her  forehead  is  a  warmed  white 

Of  hue, — as  soft,  as  mellow :  bright 

As  the  faint  leaf  of  a  young  rose. 

That  blushes  not,  yet  dimly  glows  ! 

1  do  not  care — ^you  laugh  !  -  I  swear. 

Dear  coz,  in  sooth  I  do  not  care 

Whether  girls'  eyes  be  dark  or  light. 

So  that  their  lashes,  long  and  slight. 

Fall  shadowy  over  eyes,  that  seem 

The  starlight  of  a  lover's  dream ! 

— Perchance,  since  truth  is  now  my  track. 

Her  eyes  are  rather  dark-  not  black, — 

Just  deeper  than  the  brows  above. 

Drawn  by  the  fairy  hand  of  love ! 

1  swear  I  know  not  how  to  speak 
Honestly,  Coz,  of  her  dear  cheek ! 
It  varies  so,  that  while  I  write, — 
It  may  be  red — it  may  be  white ! — 
You  gaze  on  it — and  through  its  pale 
And  precious  hue, — there  will  prevail 
A  flush — a  lustre — like  the  dawn 
Of  a  rich,  cloudless,  July  mom ! 

x\nd  then  her  tresses,  parted,  glance 

Over  her  natural  countenance, — 

And  die  in  careless  curls, — or  share 

With  her  sweet  dress,  her  shoulders  fiiir, — 

Fair — ^fair  as  lilies  that  for  ever 

Whiten  upon  a  lonely  river  ! 

— I  care  not  if  a  pearled  hand 

Cloy  the  stray  curls  (when  they  are  fann'd 

By  the  fond  air,  over  the  brow) 

To  cluster  them — and  leave  them  so. 

Well, — what  her  shape  ? — ^Not  short,  nor  tall ; 
Deer-like  in  8tep>«-so  that  the  fidl 
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Of  her  light  foot  seem  chancework  all  f 
A  modest  dress — nay,  do  not  smile  ! — 
A  heart  to  match  with  it  the  while, — 
A  voice  so  sweet,  it  leaves  a  tone 
That  echoes  when  the  breast's  alone ! 
A  cheerful  mind — a  temper  too 
Smooth  as  her  thoughts,  and  all  as  true !— 
— There,  Coz,  you  have  the  girl  for  me — 
So  fill — and  pass  the  Burgundy  !* 
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The  King  has  visited  the  theatres 
of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 
This  is  right  It  is  fit  that  the  monarch 
of  a  great  country  should  sometimes 
come  abroad  and  look  upon  his  sub- 
jects, and  that  the  people  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  their  prince. 
The  distinctions  in  society  are  alrea- 
dv  sufficiently  great ;   and  we  do  not 
like  to  hear  of  a  king  who,  like  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  is  a  mystery 
and  nothing"  more, — a  mere  abstract 
political  idea, — an  imperishable  pro- 
duction of  the  state,  embalmed  and 
hidden  from  the  public  eyes  by  the 
fears  or  interest  of  his  courtiers.  The 
public  heart  is  sound  at  the  core,  be- 
cause the  human  heart  is  naturally 
good ;  but  the  public  temper,  like  the 
temper  of  individuals,  is  sometimes 
fretful  and  requires  soothing.    It  was 
weU  done,  therefore,  in  the  King  to 
trust  to   the  one,  inasmuch  as  that 
very  expression  of  confidence  acted 
as  a  balm  to  the  other.— His  Maiesty 
was    received,    generally    speaking, 
with  demonstrations  of  regard  by  the 
persons  assembled  in  the  interior  of 
the  theatres.     There  was  some  dis- 
satisfaction. It  is  true,  mixed  with  the 
plaudits,  but  it  was  not  of  sufficient 
miportance  to  disturb  the  joy  of  the 
occasion,  otherwise  than  by  calling 
forth  more  vehement  shouts  from  the 
staunch  friends  of  royalty.     "  God 
save    the   King"  was  sung  and  re- 
peated, and  again  sung  before  him ; 
and  many  a  pair  of  Stentorian  lungs 
attested  the  loyalty  which  animated 
the  possessors.     The   galleries  sent 
forth  an  occasional  hiss,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  pit,  and  a  great  part  of 
the   boxes^    were    quiescent      Still 
there  were  enough   to    "  split  the 
ears"  of  us  modest  critics,  who  did 
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not  venture  either  to  applaud  or  hiss, 
— of  us  who  have  always 

Wisely  shunned  the  broad  way  and 

the  green. 
And  with  those  few  are  eminendy  seen,. 
That  labour  up  the  hill  with  heavenly 

truth: — 
For  us,—  it  is  our  way,  if  not  our 
pleasure,  to  109k  upon  the  battling 
of  contending  parties,  in  and  out  of 
the  theatre,  with  a  smile,  which  we 
ourselves  at  least  deem  philosophi-' 
cal;  and  we  are  content  to  let  our 
hopes  glance  onward,  somewhat  far 
into  the  future,  or  "  sigh  our  souls" 
pleasantly  toward  the  past,  instead 
of  mingling  in  debate  and  quarrel 
about  the  preservation  or  subver- 
sion of  existing  institutions,  ffood 
and  bad.  There  is  somewhat  of  in- 
dolence, perhaps  of  selfishness,  in 
this,  it  will  be  said :  perhaps  so ; 
but  when  we  thus  leave  the  wide 
world  free  for  others  to  bustle  in,  we 
at  least  give  up  our  chances  of  dis- 
tinction at  the  time  when  we  se- 
cure our  quiet. 

Besides,  it  is  not  fair  that  we  who 
criticise 'the  world  within  the  theatre, 
should  also  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
privilege  of  finding  fault  with  the 
world  without: — we  have  no  double 
empery:  we  are  content  with  Little 
Britain  alone :  let  the  duty  and  the 
power  of  the  contigiious  realm  rest 
on  whomsoever  it  may :  we  are  no 
invader  of  another's  country — no 
remover  of  our  neighbour's  land- 
mark :  we  would  not  sit  on  the 
thrones  of  Austria  and  Naples  at 
once, — ^nor  of  Spain  and  the  Indies : 
— with 

One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore 

we  should  fancy  ourselves  in  peril 
perhaps,  and  we  should  be  certainly 


*  I  trust  that  Edward  did  not  indulge  in  anyjyther  than  ideal  Burgundy.    It  is  better 
to  pay  for  a  first  floor  and  take  water,  than  to  £mk  Nectar  with  two  wceki  in  arrear. 


and  sorely  perplextd  w^re  we  on  any 
throne  whatever,  unless  it  were  the 
M^  throne  of  criticism  and  taste. 

But,  to  pass  away  from  ourselves, 
and  such  pleasant  subjects  (upon 
which,  gentle  reader,  we  should  not 
thus  much  have  conversed  had  the 
theatres  ftimished  us  with  sufficient 
matter  wherewith  to  amuse  thee)  ;  we 
will  turn,  without  more  ado,  to  the 
business  of  the  month,  and  speak  of 
the  very  few  novelties  that  have  ap- 
peared since  our  last  Magazine  was 
published. 

DBUftY    LAKE. 

We  begin,  as  the  King  did,  with 
Dniry  Lane.     It  had  been  reported 
tiftit  his   Majesty  had  upoken   very 
highly  of  Miss  Wilson's  talents,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  first  visiting 
this  theatre,  to  witness  the  exhibition 
of  the  opera  of  Artaxerxcs,  seemed  to 
confirm  this  report.    AV^e  have  heard 
otherwise,  however,  and  have  under- 
stood* tliat  he  does  not  entertain  that 
cfrceeding  admiration  for  hor,  which 
we  had  been  induced  to  suppose  from 
the  statements    which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  other  authentic 
records.     Indeed,  almost  all  the  per- 
sons with  whom  we  have  conversed 
(we  mean  those  who  are  competent 
to  speak  on  such  subjects)  appear  to 
consider  Miss  Wilson  as  a  promisinj^ 
young  singer,  but  no  more.  Mr.  £Ilis« 
ton,  however,  fills  his  house,  and  we 
are  glad  of  it.    We  would  rather  that 
he  should  fill  it  by  means  of  a  good 
comedy  or  tragedy,  because  we  think 
more  highly  of  those  things  than  of 
any  opera  however  fine.     Yet,  the 
music  ofArtaxerxes  is  very  delightful 
on  the  whole,  though  the  recitatives 
hang  somewhat  heavily  on  our  ears. 
In  fact,  the  recitative  is  an  unnatural 
and  inadequate  substitute  for  collo- 
quial phrase,  and  we  should  be  almost 
giad    to    see   it    entirely   abolished. 
When  the  dialogue  is  lively  it  inter- 
feres with  it ;  and  when  it  is  tedious 
it  prolongs  it.     It  is  as  though  a  per- 
son were  to  dance  and  sing  at  the 
same  time.    We  have,  in  truth,  seen 
that  feat   performed  with  tolerable 
mal-e^ct:  each  faculty  we  remember 
was  faithfully  subservient  to  the  other, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  both 
were  imperfectly  displayed.   So,  with 
the  redtative, — there  is  a  pompous 
ptetension    about  it   which  lifts    it 
beyond  ordinary  speech,  and  there  is 
9c  nranittarity  also  which  at  once  con^ 


stitutes  a  difference  lietween  it  and 
the  aria:  it  has  none  of  the  tripling 
lightness  ,of  a  comic  song, — and  but 
little  of  the  grandeur  of  a  chorus,— 
and  it  wants  that  exquisite  unduJa- 
tion  of  soimd  which  is  observable  it 
ahnost  all  airs  of  merit;  and  which, 
in  the  *  Sal  Aria '  of  Figaro,  Mozart 
seems  to  have  carried  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection. 

We  have  not  altered  our  opisioo 
regarding    Miss  Wilson.     She  is  s 
clever  singer,  with  a  great  compsa 
of  voice,  but  with  little  sweetness  and 
no   sentiment.    Her    teachers  ssem 
aware  of  this  by  not  permitting  her 
to  plav  in  the  '  Beggar's  Opera/  wkiob 
is  perhaps  the  best  test  by  which  the 
talents  and  power  of  a  new  singer  cai 
be    measured. — Mr.  Braham  is  tk 
Arhares  of  the  (^era,   and   Madame 
Vestris  is  the  Persian  prince.    Whit 
might  not  Mr.  Brahara  do  with  his 
voice  and  his  musical  skill  if  he  would  1 
We  have  been  told  that  he  himself 
likes  simple  and  classical  music,  and 
that  the  florid  style  in  which  he  at 
times  indulges  is   adopted   in  con- 
formity to  public  taste.     To  this  wt 
can  only  reply  that  there  is  no  one 
who  has  a  better  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  world  of  music  than  Mr.  Bra* 
ham,  and  that  (if  what  we  have  stated 
be  his  taste)  we  would  rather  see  bhn 
lead  the  public  taste  than  foUowit 
Madame  Vestris  is  a  delightful  singer. 
We  remember  her  many  years  ag« 
whbn  she  first  appeared  at  the  Italian 
opera:   she  was  a  very  joung  giHf 
and  she  sang  the  airs  m  Winter*! 
opera  of  '  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina'  w 
sweetly,  that  they  remained  in  our 
memory  for  many  a  month.    Shell 
now  not  only  a  delightful  singer,  but 
an  excellent  comic  actress :  we  would 
rather  that  she  had  been  a  serioua 
one  (yet  it  is  well  as  it  is) ;  for  there 
was  a  something  about  the  delicata 
girl  that  haunt^  our  remembrance, 
and  something  of  sadness  in  her  real 
history  which  seems  now  strangely 
enough  lost  or  transmuted  into  merri* 
ment — We    must    not    forget  Mi» 
Povey,  who  is  a  very  promising  yoin« 
vocalist  (and  a  very  powerful  one) 
and  has  a  voice  almost  as  rich  as  any 
one  upon  the  stage.    We  did  not  at 
first  know  our  dd  ftiend  Mr.  HoniiB 
Uic  ferocious  disguise  of  the  poi«wcc 
Artabanes.  H«  filled  his  post  re8pec^. 
ably. 
/%earro.— Hiis  pleasant  and  poptt^ 
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kw  mah  di—ic  has  been  agfiia  acted 
at  Dniry  Lane  hr  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
\ralkck,  if  not  of  the  public*  He 
4op»  these  parts,  kowever>  well.  Mrs. 
Weat  played  Cora>  we  believe.  We 
•anednies  wisb  that  she  had  at  her 
«lbow  the  nonitor  of  Cains  Gracchus. 

Richard  ///.—Mr.  Wallack  has 
alao  been  adventuring  upon  Richard 
the  Third  ;  but  Richard  is  an  awkward 
aaan  to  manage^  and  he  is  withal  too 
sreat  for  the  moderate  ffrasp  of  Mr. 
WaUack.  It  is  not  mat  Mr.  W. 
played  the  character  so  incorrectly 
^yet  there  were  some  errors)  as  that 
he  did  it  imperfectly.  He  had  not 
the  elastic  spirit  of  Richard, — nor  his 
bold  iiront  and  buoyant  step ;  nor  had 
h%  that  high  and  princely  gait  with 
which  birth,  and  proud  courage,  and 
the  habit  of  command  invested  the 
jon  of  Plantagenct:  his  robes  hung 
heavily  on  him,  his  mirth  was  gloomy, 
and  his  dissimulation  laborious  and 
artificial;  whereas  Richard  was  '  bom 
ao  hiffh '  that  royalty  was  almost  his 
iahentaace ;  his  spirit  was  quick  and 
fively  and  subtle,  and  his  deceit  too 
natural  not  to  be  easy  to  him,  and 
too  profoundfor  the  eye  of  a  casual  ob- 
aarver.  Mr.  Wallack,  however,  mode 
aeveral  '  hits '  in  the  course  of  the 
areaiag,  and  he  did  not  make  them 
by  meKly  roanioking  others ;  on  the 
oaotrary,  he  foil  once  or  twice  into 
the  opposite  error,  and  became  faultv 
from  a  determination  to  be  original, 
tfcieh  mistakesare  promising  and  argue 
well.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Wallack  did 
not  in  our  opinion  completely  develop 
the  character  of  Richard:  it  was 
rather  an  occasional  glimpse  which 
he  afforded  us  than  a  full  portrait,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that,  even  as  it  was, 
we  were  satisfied  that  the  likeness 
was  true. 

Th^rese. — A  new  melo-drame  has 
also  appeared  under  this  title.  It  is 
a  traoslation  from  the  French  by  Mr. 
John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
Brutus.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
which,  like  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie, 
atiike  very  mnch  upon  the  stage, 
thou|^  they  are  worthless  in  the  closets 
Yet  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Payne  has  (we  hear  this  mly)  given 
a  faithful  as  well  as  pleasant  trans- 
lation firom  the  original  language.  It 
is  the  fanlt  of  the  French,  and  not  of 
Mr.  Howard  Payne,  that  they  ma- 
uufocture  their  dramas  from  their 
police  registers,  and  rely  upon  inci- 


Jent  mAet  thait  lipai 
Advocates,  and  rustics^  aod 
servaau,  are  very  prondintat  k  tfe 
FseRGh  pieces;  and  magpies  and  dMa 
are,  as  we  know  here,  of  ao  Htue 
value  as  performers*  Therese  b  aU 
most  one  of  the  best  melo-drame* 
that  we  have  seen ;  but  when  Afg^ 
EUiston  says  that  "  no  piece  wa» 
ever  so  succeesftd ! "  he  makes  oneef 
those  palpable  mistakes  which  banc 
now  become  so  common  in  play«hiBiL 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  puffing  canaot 
be  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament  I 

COVENT    OABBBN. 

A  practice  has  been  commenced  at 
this  tiieatre  which,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  condemned,  as  being  likdy  lo 
overturn  both  tragedy  and  corandy* 
It  is  the  custom  to  adopt  a  play  whidL 
has  either  some  good  comic  or  tra^^ 
parts,  and  introduce  into  mouths  eC 
the  characters  a  variety  of  tnmgWp 
and  thus  reduce  it  to  an  opera ;  or  at 
once  to  foshion  a  play  from  some  po«» 
pular  novel,  and  mingle  tragedy  and 
comedy,  opera  and  force  together^ 
and  serve  up  the  heterogenous  mtn^ 
ture  to  the  public.  There  would  he 
no  great  harm  in  this,  perhaps,  if  the 
first  tragic  and  comic  performers 
were  not  thrust  into  these  medleys, 
and  compelled  to  act  with  sif^Ms 
and  j<^  in  chorusses  and  so  forth'; 
but,  the  truth  is,  that  when  the 
public  know  that  they  can  see  Mr. 
Macready  and  Mr.  Listen,  Mr.  ChaS. 
KemMe  and  Mr.  Jones,  at  the  softit 
time  that  thev  hear  Miss  Stephens  and 
Miss  Tree,  they  will  not  attend  either 
a  tragedy  of  Snakspeare  or  a  comedy 
of  Congreve.  It  is  by  making  the 
great  tragic  and  comic  (particularly 
the  tragic)  performers  too  common, 
that  tragedy  and  comedy  are  hijnred; 
for  if  the  taste  of  the  public  were  net 
palled  by  these  anomalous  mixtures, 
it  would  remain  as  fredi  as  ever,  and 
,  would  relish  Richard,  and  Othello, 
and  Macbeth,  as  much  as  in  days  of 
old.  We  once  invited  a  friend  to  g^ 
with  us  to  see  Macready  perform 
'  Virginius,'  but  he  declined,  saying 
that  he  could  see  that  tragedian  in 
Rob  Roy  mid— Miss  Stephens  alstK 
This  anecdote  alone  is  satisfactory  to 
us  on  the  point  which  we  have  in* 
sisted  upon. 

Twelfth  Niffht — Thfs  charming 
comedy  has  been  maltreated  like 
others,  and  new  songs  have  been  su- 
peradded to  the  dialogue  which  has 
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always  seemed  to  us  so  entirely  de« 
Hghtnil.  It  is  not  enou^  that  the 
stately  Oliria  should  unbend  from 
vher  dignity,  or  that  the  love-sick 
Violfir(who  'never  told  her  love') 
'riiould  enact  the  page,  or  Mam 
play  off  her  jests  m  the  way  that 
&iakspeare  has  set  down,  but  they 
must  do  violence  to  their  natures  and 
#t9t^  also.  Poor  Shakspeare!  One 
ivould  have  fancied  that  the  com- 
mentators had  done  enough  when 
they  buried  him  alive  beneath  the 
heaps  which  idle  debate  and  conjec- 
ture had  piled  up: — ^but  no ;  it  was 
-  Teserved  tor  the  present  enlightened 
-age  to  assault  him  more  violently 
than  ever, — to  hew  and  mangle  his 
.:finely  shaped  limbs  in  a  manner 
*^  unheard  of  among  nations,"  and 
then  to  serve  up  this  hash  of  litera- 
ture as  a  fit  dish  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  '  British  Public* 

Our  readers  will  observe  that'  there 
are  two  or  three  songs  in  the  comedy 
of  '  Twelfth  Night,'  but  the  clown  is 
the  principal  singer :  one  is  so  beau- 
•  tiful  that  we  sh^  take  leave  to  tran- 
scribe it  for  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  may  not  perhaps  recollect  it 

Duke.  O  fellow  come,  the  song  we  had 
last  night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsten  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread 

with  bones, 
.Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Iiikvthe  old  age. 

Clown*  Arc  you  ready,  sir  ? 
Duke.  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing. 

/  SONG. 

Clown.  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 
And  in  sad  cjnpress  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
Ihly  shroud  of  white  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
"Mj  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
.  On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strewn ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
3Iy  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be 

thrown: 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 
Lay  me,  O,  where, 
Sal 'true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there. 


Dan  John,  or  the  Two  Vkdettos. 
Since  writing  the  foregoing,  "  The 
Chances,"  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher (or  rather  of  Fletcher  akne,  we 
believe)  has  been  shaped  into  an 
Opera,  under  the  above  title.  Tfce 
names  of  most  of  the  dramatis  persomc 
have  been  altered,  and  songs  assigned 
to  the  two  Violettas,  (m  the  orighial, 
the  two  Constantias) — a  band  rf 
hunters  is  created,  there  being  a  sort 
of  sylvan  chorus  introduced — and  the 
character  of  the  second  Violetta  ii 
purified  from  the  taint  that  affected 
ner  in  her  original  state.  ^A  Miss 
HaUande  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  the 
'^  first  Violetta."  She  wassomudi 
terrified  that  we  can  as  yet  scarcdy 
judge  of  her  capabilities  for  the 
stage ;  indeed  we  could  not  hear 
much  of  the  dialogue  which  was  as- 
signed to  her.  Her  songs,  howerer, 
were  given  with  great  enect,  and  her 
softer  notes  are  quite  delightful.  Sw 
appears  to  have  a  voice  of  extensire 
compass,  and  to  possess  exceedingly 
good  taste.  Her  second  air  was  sung 
and  repeated  in  a  way  that  altogether 
captivated  us,  and  she  seems  to  nn- 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  music 
as  well  as  the  mere  letter  of  it  We 
confess,  that  of  the  two  musical  de- 
butantes who  have  lately  come  forth, 
we  prefer,  on  the  whole.  Miss  Hal- 
lande.  They  are  very  dissimilar  cer- 
tainly, one  being  excessively  timo- 
rous, and  the  other  having  a  perfcrt 
self-possession ;  the  one  afiects  our 
fancy  only,  but  the  other,  hi  some 
measure,  touches  our  heart.  Mi« 
Stephens's  voice  sounded  shrilly  we 
thought,  when  she  sang  with  Miss 
Hallande,  whose  tones  are  less  dear, 
and  are,  what  musicians  we  l>^^^' 
call  ''veiled;"  but  she  acquitted 
herself  very  prettily  in  a  lively  part 
Charles  Kemble  played  excefleiit^ 
as  Don  John,  and  Jones  seconded 
him  very  well ;  but  Liston's  part  was 
unworthy  of  him,  and  he  produced 
but  little  eflfect  in  it. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  play 
itself;  perhaps  we  may  touch  upon 
it  next  month,  but  at  present  wc 
have  not  space.  ^ 
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OLEANINGS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

THE    gWEDISH    8CULPTOB8    8ERGEL   AND   BUSTBOM. 


Of  these  celebrated  artists^ — who, 
Trith  their  Danish  contemporary, 
.Thonraldaen,  hare  cast  such  a 
splendour  on  the  arts  of  their  re- 
-  spective  countries,  that  it  may  well  be 
termed  a  luminous  Aurora  Borealis 
— ^the  first,  J.  Tobias  Sergei  studied 
sculpture  at  Stockholm  (of  which 
place  he  was  a  native,)  under 
X'Archeveque,  a  French  artist,  who 
-was  employed  to  model  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
afterwards  cast  in  bronze.  He 
.-went  subsequently  to  both  Paris 
-^md  Rome,  at  which  latter  place  he 
-^sontinued  twelve  years.    During  his 

•  residence  in  that  city  he  produced 

•  the  following  works,  viz.  a  recum- 
bent Faun,  about  half  the  size  of 
life ;— Diomed  carrying  off  the  Palla- 
dium, a  figure  as  large  as  life :  this 
statue  is  now  in  England ; —Venus 
stepping  out  of  the  bath  and  drying 
lierself ; — Psyche  kneeling  before  Cu- 
pid, and  intreating  him  not  to  desert 
ier :  this  groupe,  which  was  begim 
Jit  Rome,  was  not  finished  till  after 
the  artist's  return  to  Stockholm ;  as 
iras  the  case  with  another  smaller 
one,  representing  Mars  support- 
ing Venus,  who  has  been  wounded 

,  by  Diomede. 

The  following  subjects  were  exe- 
cuted by  him  at  Stockholm: — a  groupe 
containing  a  figure  of  History,  to 
-whom  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  is 
recounting  the  exploits  of  Gustavus 
Jldolphus,  in  order  that  she  may  ce- 
lebrate them :  this  is  of  colossal  di- 
mensions ;  and  was  intended  to  have 
been  cast^  in  bronze  to  decorate  the 
pedestal  of  that  hero's  monument, 
but  has  not  yet  been  executed. — 
-A  model  for  a  monument  to  the  ce- 
.lebrated  Cartesius,  representing  a 
^ying  genius,  who  with  one  hand  is 
uncovering  a  celestial  globe,  and  with 
the  other  holds  a  torch  to  enlighten 
it.  His  next  undertaking  was  a 
model  for  the  colossal  statue  of  Gus- 
tavus the  TWrd,  which  was  cast  in 
•bronze,  as  a  monument  to  the  ho- 
nour of  ^hat  sovereign ;  and  besides 
these  grater  works,  he  executed  a 
number  of  busts  and  medallions,  of 
both  public  and  private  characters. 


Sergei  was  one  of  the  first  artists 
who  adopted  the  system  of  Mengs 
and  Winckelmann,  and  who  aban- 
doning the  vicious  style,  still  pre- 
dominating among  the  imitators  of 
Bernini,  applied  themselves  to  die 
study  of  nature  and  the  antiaue.  It 
is  owing  to  this,  that  his  works  form 
such  a  contrast  with  those  of  his  eaily 
contemporaries,  and  obtained  for 
him  such  distinguished  approbation 
from  all  real  connoisseurs.  His  pro- 
ductions became  universally  esteem-^ 
ed,  and  he  himself  obtained  the  flat- 
tering cognomen  of  the  Swedish  Phi-r 
dias. 

Sergei  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  na- ' 
ture  to  be  a  great  artist;  he  pos- 
sessed a  lively  imagination  and  plas- 
tic powers,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  conceive  his  objects 
in  a  lively  and  forcible  manner.  His 
style  is  severe ;  his  forms  are  well 
defined ;  and  yet  there  is  somewhat 
of  mannerism  in  the  execution.  He 
had  early  imbibed  what  the  French 
term  encvf^e  and  fact;  nor  was  he 
ever  able  to  divest  himself  complete- 
ly of  it,  however  incompatible  with  the 
pare  definition  of  character ;  hence  it 
happens  that  not  a  few  even  of  his 
most  masterly  productions,  for  in- 
stance his  recumbent  Faun,  in  spite  of 
the  felicity  of  the  ensemble,  appear  to 
be  rather  excellent  academical  sub- 
jects, than  chaste  and  well-matur- 
ed representations  of  individual  and 
idiosyncratic  character.  Sergei  was 
nevertheless  far  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  modem  sculptors ;  he  was 
the  first  to  open  a  new  career  of  art, 
and  to  excite  by  his  example  others 
to  enter  it.  Sweden  may,  therefore, 
justly  boast  of  having  produced  in 
him  the  restorer  of  a  purer  taste,  and 
of  a  chaster  style  in  sculpture,  which 
has  since  been  pursued  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully by  Trippel  of  Schaff hausen, 
Zfluner  aTyroIese,  Christopher  Jussen 
an  Irishman,  and  more  recently  by  the 
two  illustrious  living  artists,  Canova 
and  Thorvaldsen.*  Thus  much  re- 
specting Sergei's  genius  as  an  artist: 
with  regard  to  his  personal  character 
and  habits,  he  indulged  in  a  species 
of  liberal  cynicism,  enjoying  his  for- 


*  To  these  En^and  is  prond  to  be  able  to  add  the  name  of  Chantry. 
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tune  with  his  friends^  and  revdling 
in  the  contempklaoR  of  nndisguised 
naturew  This  disposition  induced 
him  to  found  the  Bacchanalia  that 
used  to  be  held  privately  by  the  ar- 
tkto  at  Rome :  thej  were  ke|»t 
twice  a  month  at  hia  own  residence 
in  that  city ;  for,  owing  to  the  liberal 
pension  allowed  him  by  Gustavus  HI, 
mod  what  he  gained  by  his  profes- 
aion,  his  income  was  very  coiisidet^ 
able.  Of  these  festive  meetings  He^ 
iiMe  has  given  us  a  faint  echo  in  his 
Romance  of  Ardinghello. 

Seigel's  talent  was  highly  esteem^ 
od  in  Sweden ;  where  he  was  created 
by  Gustavus  a  knight  of  the  polar 
star.  He  was  personally  attached 
t»  that  monarch,  whom  he  regarded 
not  merely  as  his  patron  but  as  his 
Mend ;  and  such  was  the  grief  he 
felt  at  his  untimely  death,  that  he 
aaemed  from  that  hour  to  lose  all 
relish  either  for  his  life  or  for  his  art. 
Serffel  died  in  1813,  in  the  77th  y«ar 
of  his  age. 

Johann  Nicolaus  Bustrom,  his  pu^ 
pil>  was  bom  at  Philippstadt,  in  the 
y«ar  1783,  and  was  intended  by  his 
parents  for  trade;  but  they  dying,  be 
was  enabled  to  follow  his  own  in- 
cUnation — ^which  led  him  to  devote 
hiroeelf  withusiastically  to  sculpture. 
Uis  circumstances  enabling  him  to 
travel,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
Stockholm  for  the  purpose  of  attend<- 
injBT  the  academy,  and  particularly 
or  eiyoying  the  instructions  of  Sen- 
gel.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
mild  and  steady  disposition,  and  with 
ft  pleasing  exterior,  Uie  young  artist 
soon  acquired  the  friendship  of  his 
instructor,  who  felt  himself  attached 
to  his  pupil,  aofid  was  anxious  for  his 
improvement.  Bustrom  studied  un^ 
der  Sergei  for  three  years,  partly 
after  the  antique  and  partly  firom 
nature:  but  his  master  would  ikot 
permit  him  to  copy  any  of  his  own 
works,  considerii^  them — with  a 
rare  modesty — a»  models  not  of  sufl 
fident  authority,  and  too  little  to  be 
depended  upon.  In  1810,  Bustrom 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  it  was  in 
this  "  city  of  the  soul "  that  the 
young  artist's  riewa  expanded  them«> 
selves.  Hitherto  he  had  only  tao^ 
dolled  in  day,  but  he  now  perceivad 
that  it  was  hidispenBablv  necessary 
for  him  to  work  in  marble;  for  oa 
the  acquisition  of  facility  and  oen-^ 
fidence  in  thaa  maoBer  cf  ejttcotion 


depends  not  imly  animated  expres- 
sion, but  likrwise,  in  a  great  d^?ee, 
the  stamp  of  originality.    Since  even 
an  excellently  modelled  figure  must, 
when  executed  in  mavble  hj  anoliMr 
hand,  lose  a  considerable  portiensf 
its  individuality,   for  wont  of  thit 
accordance  with  the  original  < 
tion,  and  those   Promethean 
of  vitality  which  impart  Hfo  to  the 
inert  mass:  consequently  letsweha 
work  be  ever  so  well  arranged  as  t» 
its  ensemble,  it  will  be  apt  to  cany 
with  it,  to  a  discriminating  eye,  dft 
constrained  air  of  a  copy,     la  ok^ 
to  avoid  this  defect,  the  youag  aiiiit 
applied  himself  sedulously    to  tini 
difficult  province  of  his  art;  and,  m 
nature  had  gifted  him  with  consido^ 
able  manud  dexterity,  and  hepa»* 
sued  his  labours  incessantly  and  io- 
defatigably,  he  overcame  all  his  ii» 
pediments  much  sooner  than  he  hii^ 
self  had  expected,  so  that  he  nuf 
nqw  be  classed  foremost  among  thorn 
artists  who  woi^  this  material  wiii 
facility  and  freedom.     It  was  pait^ 
cularly  fortunate  for  BQstrom,  thit 
he  visted  Rome  at  a  period  when  a 
attachment    to    the   fine   arts    wm 
developing  itself   in    Sweden,  u^ 
der  the  auspices  of  Gustavus  «d 
his   royal    brother,  Charles    XUl; 
for,    in  consequence  of  this,^  vamf 
of  the  Swedish  nobiMtv,  uaad  otlar 
rich    individuals    of   that    eooatry, 
were  induced,  by  a  patriotic  zeal,  to 
encourage  the  young  artist^  by  ■»> 
portant  commis^ons,  most  of  whidi 
he  has  since  executed.    The  regaai 
which  the  student  felt  fbr  his  first  hi- 
stnictor  was  returned  by  the  psti^ 
nal  kindness  of  Sergei;   who,  flst 
contented  with  imparting  to  hhn,  Jb 
his   letters,    advice    respecting  the 
most  advantageous    prosecatiioB  d 
his  studies,  ami  with  constantly  si^ 
couraging  him  to  unceamng  per»- 
verance,  declared  timt  he  was  we*- 
thy  to  succeed  him;  and  obtaioal 
for  him  a  grant    of  the  lualoMt 
which  he  himself  occupied  at  Sttfd> 
hokn,  and  which  had  been  erecwi 
for  him  on  his  return  from  Bomsr*^ 
the  expanoe  of  the  govemnmt   it 
was  fbr  the  purpose  of  takiuf  p>^ 
session  of  this  inheritance,  mr  Ser- 
gei's death,  and  at  the  aame  tinM<a 
carrying  into  eaacutioB  sdme  4^ 
destsne  that  BOstedta  neCune^  * 
Stoehholmin  1815.    In  his  last  let- 
ten  to  hia  pupil,  ta^il  had  spoken 
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mth.  auch  alirely  enkhusiaem  of  tlie 
great  qnalitks  of  the  newly-chosen 
urovm  Prince^  and  of  their  beneficial' 
^  influeiice  over  every  department  of 
the  goFemment,— particularly  over 
tlie  £ie  arts,  that  the  young  artist 
felt  an  irresbtible  desire  to  obtain 
the  patronage  of  so  illustrioufl  a  Me- 
ccnas. 

To  this  end>  he  prepared  a  colos* 
sal  statue  of  this  hero,  finished  en- 
tirely except  the  head,  which  he  pur- 
posely deterred  executing  until  his 
arrival  in  Sweden,  in  order  that  he 
might  there  execute  it  from  nature. 
His  plan  was  eminently  successful, 
for  on  hiu  arrival  he  was  employed 
to  model  not  only  a  likeness  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  but  likewise  those  of 
the  King  and  Queen.  He  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  employing  himself 
secretly  upon  the  statue'  at  his  lei- 
sure, and  caused  it  to  be  presented 
one  day  to  the  Prince,  when  the  lat- 
ter liad  invited  him  to  dinner.  This 
trait  of  his  attachment  had  its  de- 
sired effect:  the  Prince  not  only 
tlianked  the  artist  for  the  agreeable 
surprize  which  he  had  thus  procured 
him,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time, 
of  his  protection — ^but  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  by  declaring  that  he 
flihould  wish  to  be  considered  as  the 
purchaser  of  whatever  works  Bus- 
tram  might  execute  ob  his  own  ac- 
count; at  the  same  time,  giving  him 
a  commission  for  colossal  statues  of 
the  three  heroes,  Charles  X.  XI.  and 
XJI.  But  that  neither  courtly  fa- 
TOUT,  nor  his  intercourse  with  bril* 
Uant  society^  abated  his  industry,  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  his 
wodu^  of  which  the  following  is  a 
Uat. 

1.  An  intoxicated  Bacchante, 
half  the  size  of  Hie,  in  a  recumbent 
posture; — such  was  the  admiration 
excited  by  this  figure,  that  the  aftist 
has  repeated,  it  three  times. — ^2.  A 
drunken  Cupid,  who  has  seized  the 
attributes  oi  Baoehus# — 3*  A  female 
daDcer.^4.  A  groupe  intended  for  a 
nunnunent  of  the  MoaCgomery  fa- 
mily: it  consists  of  a  genius,  support-* 
ing  a  mother,  who  is  lamenting  the 
premature  death  of  a  beloved  son.-^ 
S^  Pandora. — 6.  Hygeia. — 7..  Bae^ 
crhus^ — 8.  Venus  bindmg  up  her  tico- 
sest,  as  preparatory  to  entering  the 
bath.^-'fl*  fiutc»pe.^-*10.  A  sleeping 
Jmo,  nith  an  infant  Hereuleaather 
bfanit.— 11.  JkfMa  pl^ii^  on  tbcr 
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citiiara^— 18.  A  sitting  statue  of  Co* 
res  ;-^with  the  exception  of  the  first* 
mentioned  subject,  all  the  preceding 
are  of  the  size  of  life^ — 13.  A  colos^ 
sal  statue  of  the  present  King  of 
Sweden.^— 14.  A  colossal  bust  of  tba 
same  Prince. 

Of  all  these  works,  the  artist 
not  only  formed  the  models  him* 
self,  but  likewise  executed  them  m 
marble :  if  we  consider  besides  the 
many  busts  which  he  has  produced  of 
private  individuals,  most  of  which  are 
likewise  in  marble— ^nd  his  journey 
to  Stookholixi,  which  occupied  more 
than  a  year,  we  shaU  be  suprised  at 
finding  how  much  he  has  acoom* 
plished  in  so  short  a  period.  Who- 
ever has  examined  the  productions  ot 
this  artist,  impartially  and  dispas- 
sionately, cannot  but  have  perceived 
that,  whether  they  have  been  imme- 
diately taken  from  nature, — ^have 
been  the  conceptions  of  his  oi^ti  ima- 
gination, or  the  suggestions  derived 
from  other  works  of  art — ^they  are 
free  from  all  extraneous  impulse,  and 
fi-om  every  thuig  resembling  affected 
naivete  and  artificial  grace — con* 
ceived  with  gusto,  and  executed  widi 
spirit.  f 

Faidifiilly  adhering  to  the  system 
introduced  by  his  excellent  predeoes^ 
sor;  namely,  that  nature  and  the 
antique  together  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  career  in  which  alone  we  maf 
hope,  according  to  the  present  Ktua- 
tion  of  things,  to  attam  that  which  is 
excellent  miA.  perfect  in  art,  since  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  is  the  soundest 
support  for  every  style-— adhering  to 
this,  he  has  constantly  avoided  idl 
those  bye-paths  that  would  mislead 
him  from  this  system,  andendeavoured 
as  much  as  possible  to  approadb  per^ 
fection  in  the  manner  most  consonant 
to  this  principle.  And  although  in 
many  of  the  above-nodced  work**-* 
for  instance,  in  his  Dmnkea  Cupid^ 
his  groupe  of  the  sleeping  Juno, 
and  the  colossal  bust  of  die  King  of 
Sweden,  in  the  first,  for  the  inven* 
tion,  in  the  latter,  for  the  beauty  of 
the  details, — he  may  challenge  any 
productions  of  aiodem  scidptnre ;  yet 
the  artist  does  not  consider  what  he 
has  already  aoyeved  to  be  so  much 
the  goal  and.  aim,,  as  it  is  an  ad^ 
in  his  progrf*ss  towaidait;  hy 
of  whkh  he  is  striring^  to 
raise  hhnself  still  higher  in  his  art; 
fbc)  compared  widi  vriiat:  iiinnini  la 
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be  done,  that  which  he  has  done  |ip- 
pears  to  him  to  be  but  inconsiderable. 
By  this  maxim  has  he  been  regu- 
lated in  all  his  works,  and  no  where 
are  its  effectsmore  conspicuous  than  in 
the  last,  a  figure  of  Ariadne,  intended 
as  a  companion  to  the  Bacchus,  No. 
3.  This  statue  exhibits,  as  well  in  its 
ensemble,  as  in  the  motion  of  the  dif- 
ferent limbs,  particularly  in  the  beau- 
tifidly  turned  body,  which  is  exposed, 
and  in  the  captivating  features,  evi- 
dent proofs  of  the  advancement  which 
the  artist  has  made  in  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  beautiful  form, 
and  of  expression  ;  for  this  delightful 
production  recalls  to  the  spectator 
many  of  the  most  charming  fierures 
of  antiquity.     The  daughter  of  Mi- 


nos stands  reclining  with  ber  right 
arm  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  mnk 
with  her  left  gathering  up  her  dra- 
pery, while  she  looks  bashfully  to- 
wards the  engaging  deity  of  wine. 

Sweden,  who  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Tobias  Sergei,  as  the  re- 
storer of  good  taste,  may  aFso  con- 
fidently boast  that  she  possesses  in 
Nicolaus  BQstrom,  a  zealous  pre- 
server of  purity  of  sty  Ie,~one  too,  who, 
since  he  finds  as  generous  a  patron 
in  Charles  XIV,  as  his  master  did  id 
Gustavus  III,  will  not  fail,  bj  tiie 
more  matured  works  of  his  genius, 
to  render  his  name  yet  more  distin- 
guished in  the  world  of  art,  and  yet 
more  honourable,  than  even  now  it  is, 
to  his  country. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NOTICES. 


It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Frederick 
W^ebbe  shortly  to  open  his  splendid 
mansion  in  Langham-place,  with  an 
evening  conversazione,  at  which  the 
literary  and  scientific  world  will  be 
afibrded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  numerous  and  valuable  speci- 
mens of  taste  and  virtu,  which  have 
been  collected  by  that  gentleman 
during  his  late  residence  in  Italy. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  this  metropo- 
lis ;  especially  as  a  point  of  meetmg 
and  communication  with  those  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  visiting  this  country. 

Tachydidaxy, — We  have  invented 
this  term  in  order  to  designate  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  inventions, 
even  in  this  age  of  invention  and 
discovery.  It  will  hencefor\\  ard  be 
mere  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  our 
readers,  should  they  not  be  able,  ere 
we  commence'  another  volume,  to 
read  Homer  and  Plato  in  their  origi- 
nal language,  and  their  Bibles  in 
Hebrew;  since  a  German  of  the  name 
of  Kastner  has  written  two  works 
that  may  justly  be  called,  a  short 
cut  to  the  learned  languages.  One  of 
these  is  the  art  of  learning  Greek 
in  two  months ! !  the  other,  that  of 
learning  to  read,  and  to  itnderstand 
Hebrew  in  four,  weeks !  I !  Perhaps 
MB  a  climax  to  this  celerity  of  the 


acquisition  of  knowledge  he  may 
communicate  to  the  world  the  art  of 
comprehending  Euclid  in  a  fortnight 

The  Ionian  University  at  Ithaca, — 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year;  and  that  the  young 
Greeks,  who  have  been  piirsidng 
their  studies  at  Lord  Guilford's  ex- 
pence  for  many  years  past,  at  the 
Italian,  Carman,  and  English  Uni- 
versities, will  be  summoned  thither 
to  fill  the  part  of  teachers.  For 
those  acquainted  with  the  historical 
and  poetical  interest  attached  to  this 
island,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  re- 
flect, that  from  this  classic  rock  a 
light  may  arise  to  dispel  that  moral 
and  political  darkness  which  has  so 
long  overshadowed  the  once  bril- 
liant, and  the  still  dear  and  honoured 
land  of  Greece. 

Winkdmanns  Monument  at  7W- 
este, — Dr.  D.  Rosetti,  who  published 
at  Dresden,  in  1818,  a  biographical 
memoir  of  the  latter  period  of  the 
life  of  the  illustrious  antiquary  Win- 
kelmann,  intends  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Giusto  at  Trieste,  in  which  city  he 
was  murdered  in  1768.  The  artist 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  Ve- 
netian sculptor,  Boza. 

Byron's  Giaour  and  Ma:»j^  tw 
German. — The  works  of  our  two 
most  celebrated  English  living  poets, 
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Scott  ami  ByroQ^  have,  many  of  them^ 
been  recently  translated  on  the  con- 
tinent. Versions  of  the  Giaour  and 
Mazeppa  of  our  noble  bard  appear- 
ed last  year  in  Germanr;  that  of  the 
former  by  Arthur  yan  Nordstem,  of 
the  latter  by  Theodore  Hell,  the 
same  who  translated  Manfred.  Both 
of  them  are  executed  with  great  fide- 
lity and  considerable  spirit 

AgricuUure;  Naiwalvxation  of  the 
Balm  Popiar.^M.  Chal  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  i  meritorious  and  zeal- 
ous endeavours  to  naturalize  this 
beautiful  tree  (the  balm  poplar  of 
Virginia  and  Carcdina,  populus  bal" 
somifera)  in  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente-lnferieure.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  this  useiul  species  may  become 
generally  cultivated,  it  being  as  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  elegance 
of  its  foliage,  as  for  the  delightful 
odour  whidi  it  yields  when  in  blos- 
som. 

Catacomb  at  Nogent-les^Vierges. — 
In  1816,  a  grotto  was  discovered  at 
this  place,  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  human  bones.  Since  then  the 
eiLcavations  have  been  extended ;  by 
means  of  which  a  gallery  has  been 
cleared  of  about  tlurty-six  feet  in 
length,  by  seven  in  breadth,  and 
romdng  from  north  to  south.  The  bo- 
dies, which  were  discovered  in  it,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  placed  in  layers  one 
above  another,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  dry  sand,  undoubtedly  for  the 
purpose  erf  preserving  them.  None 
of  these  were  discovered  in  an  entire 
state,  all  the  bones  being  separated 
from  one  another ;  there  were  seve- 
ral heads,  however,  in  very  good 
preservation:  all  these  had  very 
sunken  noses,  and  prominent  chins, 
and  the  lower  teeth  appeared  to  be 
in  most  of  them  quite  perfect.  With- 
in each  of  these  bodies  was  found 
a  small  axe  formed  of  a  very  hard, 
wUte  flint,  and  another  species  of 
instrument,  also  of  flint,  but  of  much 
coarser  workmanship. 

IhUch  Literature.— This  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  terra  incognita  of 
late  years,  for  so  little  has  it  been 
eiqplored,  that  hardly  any  of  the 
modem  authors  are  known  in  Eng- 
land even  by  name.  And  yet  there 
are  some  who  deserve  to  be  intro- 
duced to  our  acquaintance:  among 
thcK*  are  Bildordyk  and  Tollens, 
both  of  whom  have  cast  a  consider^ 


able  splendour  on  the  present  sra  of 
their  national  poetry.  The  former 
of  these,  long  celebrated  for  his 
earlier  productions,  has  lately  pub« 
lished  a  new  collection  of  pieces  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  under  the  title  of 
Dichtsckakeringen,  which  afford  fresh 
proofs  of  his  powerful  and  inex- 
haustible genius.  The  latter  author 
has  composed  a  new  volume  of  Bal- 
lads and  Legends,  many  of  them 
imitations  or  translations  from  the 
German,  English,  and  French  lan- 
guages. M.  Van  Hall,  too,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten:  this  learned  ad- 
vocate, who  had  acquired  so  much 
reputation  by  his  Pliny  the  younger, 
an  admirable  dramatic  sketch  of 
Roman  manners,  in  which  the  au- 
thor shows  himself  to  be  a  worthy 
successor*  of  Barthelemy,  Florian, 
and  Meisner,  has  produced  another 
series  of  Roman  pictures,  under  the 
title  of  M.  Valenus  Messaia  Corvi- 
nus.  These  interesting  delineations 
cannot  fail  to  delight  the  lover  of 
classic  literature,  both  from  the  im-  , 
portance  of  the  events,  and  the  cele- 
brity of  the  characters  who  are  in* 
troduced,  among  whom  are  Horace, 
Tibullus,  &c.  The  work  is  eleffant-* 
ly  printed,  and  embellished  with  en- 
gravings. M.  Van  Assen,  another 
aistinguished  advocate,  has  publish- 
ed a  small  volume  on  the  history 
and  character  of  Pericles. 

Tasso^ Paintings  of  Subjects  from, 
his  Life. — M.  Duels,  the  painter  (ne- 
phew of  the  celebrated  tragic  writer 
of  the  same  name,  and  brother-in-law 
to  the  no  less  celebrated  tragic  actor. 
Talma)  has  painted  four  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Tasso,  forming  an  interest- 
ing dramatic  series.  The  first  sub- 
ject is,  Tasso  reading  an  episode 
from  his  Jerusalem  to  the  Princess 
Leonora :  the  second  exhibits  him  in 
his  captivity.  In  the  third  picture, 
he  presents  himself  to  his  sister  Cor- 
nelia, on  his  return  home  to  Sor- 
rento, the  place  of  his  nativity.  For 
the  subject  of  the  fourth  and  con- 
cluding picture,  the  artist  has  se- 
lected the  funeral  of  the  illustrious 
bard,  which  was  celebrated  at  the 
convent  of  St  Onufrio  on  the  very 
day  appointed  for  his  triumphant 
entry  to  Uie  Capital;  thus  presentmg 
us  with  a  striking  and  pathetic  ex- 
ample of  the  vanity  of  human  desires 
and  expectations* 
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IcehmHc  Liieraimre*^^The  series 
«f  tke  exteiisiTe  and  hitherto  inedited 
ilistorical  work,  the  Siurlurm  Saga, 
md)liahed  by  the  IcelaneUc  Literaty 
Bocttety,  at  Copenhagen^  is  dosed, 
with  the  kst  part  of  the  second  vo- 
lu«e.  This  ptM'tioB  comprises  the 
■history  of  the  Bishop  Axne  Thorladc- 
teo^  and  a  complete  index  to  the 
whole  work.  In  order  to  disseminate 
in  Iceland  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  erents  of  other  coun- 
tries^ and  likewise  other  information 
deserving  attention,  the  Society  pub- 
lishes a  Journal,  called  the  Sa^a" 
hlod; — also  a  useitd  Compendium 
t^  (Geography,  the  first  that  has  ap- 
peared m  that  langiuige,  (lor  the 
Icelanders  have  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  make  use  of  those  written  in  Da- 
nish) there  is  now  publishing,  a  po- 
pular collection  of  inaps.  The  next 
undertaking  of  the  Society  will  be  a 
collection  ^  the  best  Icelandic  poets, 
•ccoDipanied  with  their  lives,  and 
with  introductory  criticisms  on  the 
respective  productions.  This  is  an 
eaterprize,  which  it  will  require 
much  time  and  labour  to  accomplish, 
it  being  difficult  to  procure  copies  of 
many  of  the  poems,  even  of  the 
nkOfit  recent  writers,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  works  of  the  eminent  John 
Thorladcsen.-^There  will,  likewise, 
shortly  appear,  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  Society,  a  work  by  the  excel- 
lent historian,  John  fispoKn,  entitled 
>  the  '^  Annals  of  Iceland,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,"  which  he  will  preba* 
bly  bting  down  to  the  present  pe- 
liod.  A  monthly  journal  is  pub- 
lished in  Iceland,  by  StefFersen,  who 
is  known  by  many  works  composed  in 
the  language  of  that  country,  and  by 
several     smaller    periodical    works 


which  he  had  preHonty  ooadvcML 
Don  Qtttmlr,  an  halioM  Comk 
i\)em.— This  poem,  wfaidi  appcjacJ 
-at  Vienna,  in  9  rolotties  4<o.  mder 
the  tide  of ''  Don  ChiscioCte  e  8aaefi» 
Panza  neila  Sdzia,"  was  origiaAtty 
written  in  the  Sicilian  dialed,  by 
Meli,  and  afterwards  transfaited  inln 
Italian,  by  the  Cavati^  Bc^Hhacqun. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  r^Krta- 
fneni9  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Cer- 
vantes, an  original  of  soch  celebrity, 
that  we  might,  on  this  account  bAob^ 
be  pardoned  for  notrckv  any  copy^, 
however  d^ective.  This  wofk, 
though  composed  neitiier  in  the  tooe 
nor  spirit  of  Cervantes,  has  constda^ 
able  merits  :  it  contains  a  great  ded 
c^  gaiety,  wit,  fanciful  humotir,  and 
shrewd  satire — ^fai  which  latter  re- 
spect  he  irequentiy  reminds  the 
reader  of  Casti ;  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  he  neirer  in- 
dulges in  the  gross  pruriency  ftir 
which  that  poet  is  90  famoms.  The 
author  begins  by  evokmg  the  shade 
of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  to  recount 
those  exploits  of  his,  which  had 
been  passed  over  in  sSenoe  by  hb 
great  historian,  and  then  immedi^cly 
transports  him  and  his  squire  to  Scy- 
thia,  where  they  meet  with  a  mnn- 
ber  of  extraordmary  adfeufses, 
which  are  related  with  nnioh  ploi^ 
santry  and  ^acetkmsness.  The  pom 
consists  of  ten  cmntos,  in  octave 
stanzas,  and  is  distinguished  by  tht 
elegance  and  purity  of  its  dictisn. 
Errors  are  occasionally  to  foe  dis- 
covered in  point  of  taste,  but 
there  is  a  spirit  and  vigour  hi  thh 
variation  of  a  well-known  theaw 
that  renders  it  any  thing'  bvt  uiiimey* 
esdng,  or  duU. 


REPORT  OF  MUSIC. 
No.  XIII, 


The  Opera  is  expected  to  open 
early  in  March.  The  piece  selected  is 
La  GoRza  iMdra^  (liie  Maid  arid  the 
Magpie  of  our  stage)  the  music  by  Ros- 
sinL  The  popidar  song,  '^  IM  piacer," 
a  duet,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
composition  we  have  seen,  speak  well 
for  lU  merits^  and  it  will  exhibit 
the  talents  of  this  lively  musician  in 


a  new  view— that  true 
which  is  ftmnded  upon  incidenrta  that 
every  mind  appr^nds>  and  which 
works  by  emotbna  every  one  ia  aoi- 
oeptible  of— namely,  by  thoae  natanl 
situations,  and  affecting  ties  and  cv* 
cumstances,  that  hdeng  to  the  ooeii* 
pations  and  the  findings  of  connnai 
kfe.  This  ityle  k,  if  not  nf  Tiry  1 


vm^i 


Bep^rt  tf  Mviie. 


wff^kBlkm,  yet  rather  Btm  and  rare 
upon  die  Opera  boards,  classing'  be- 
hm  our  sentimeolal  comedy,  yet  em- 
fataokig  scenes  of  interest  whick  it  is 
InposSble  to  resist.  No  formed  an- 
mutciation  of  the  performers  has  yet 
been  made ;  but  we  understand  Ma- 
dame Camporese,  and  Madame  Ves- 
tris,  (by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Manager  of  Drury  Lane)  are  both 
enga^d.  Mr.  Ayrton  is  the  conduc- 
tor. It  is  said,  his  Majesty  will  ho- 
aetir  the  Theatre  with  his  presence^ 
either  at,  or  soon  after  its  opening. 
We  well  remember  his  splendid  re- 
ception at  the  Opera  when  he  kst 
went  in  state  on  his  marriage. 

His  Mi^esty  has  also  signilfted  hi« 
mtention  to  visit  the  ancient  Concert 
on  the  98th  of  this  month,  the  first 
Mght  of  the  annual  series  of  these 
ine  and  classical  performances.  The 
King  is  a  real  lover,  and  an  admira- 
ble judge  of  music  in  all  its  styles.  He 
used  to  play  on  the  violincello,  and 
has  a  fine-toned  bass  voice. 

The  grand  Concert  of  the  Argyle 
Koottis,  on  the  «rth  of  January,  in 
oommemoration  of  Mozart^  was,  in- 
deed, a  splendid  treat  for  the  lovers 
<if  the  compositions  of  that  wonderful 
man.  The  selection,  which,  when 
we  eenrider  the  vast  store  of  the 
richest  jewels  of  science  from  whence 
Ae  choice  wao  to  be  made,  could  but 
lie  a  matter  of  extreme  deMcaey  and 
difficulty,  was,  as  a  whole,  excellent, 
though  perhaps,  with  somewhat  too 
5**at  a  leaning' towards  prescriptive 
ferowites.  The  death  of  Miss 
Stephens's  mother  gave  opportunity 
for  the  substituHon  of  Miss  Wilson, 
who,  <^eT  performing^  Mandane,  and 
«»ging  " The  Soldier  Tired"  thrice 
over,  came  to  the  Argyle  Rooms  and 
8*>ftg  a  song,  in  which  she  received 
great  applause.  There  fe,  however, 
reason  to  beHeve  that  this  young  lady 
™  been  somewhat  prematurely 
wottght  out.  «  It  is  fine  fruit,  said 
«n  eminent  professor  lately,  but  it  is 
>>ot  ripe."  To  this  level,  opinion 
•^8  to  be  gradually  subsiding,  after 
w  first  ebullitiotis  of  premature  rap- 

"^  first  of  the  sacred  perfonn- 
**«8  (contbued  during  Lent)  cowi- 
'J^'^cci  00  the  30th  of  January,  at 
^ry  Lane  Theatre,  under  the  able 
J^ttctofSir  George  Smart  Power- 
jw  talents  are  engaged.  Madame 
^wpoiese,  Mra.  Salmon,  MiasGeocU 


idi.  Miss  Povey,  Mr.  Bnten,  Mr. 
Pyne,  Mr.  Gouiden,  ftfr.  Sutler,  and 
Mr.  Nelson,  are  sapfMMPted  by  a  m^ 
chosen  band,  and  a  nomerous  chorus. 
The  miscellaneous  parts  of  this  ev6h<* 
ing's  seleclaon,  though  deviating  a 
little  into  secular  mnosic,  are  yet  in 
&r  better  taatethan  has  hitherto  bees 
employed.  The  Battle  Sinfonia,  we 
rejoice  to  find,  is  driven  out  of  the 
field.  Let  us  caution  the  discemkig 
conductor  against  making  tiie  per-^ 
formances  too  long. 

On  the  10th  was  perfixmed  a 
Miscellaneous  Concert  at  the  English 
Opera,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choral 
Fund.  Several  young  vocalists  ap* 
peared :  amongst  them  Miss  Venet, 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  a  con* 
tralto,  whose  lower  notes  are  rich^ 
fine,  and  powerful.  To  these,  >fis8 
Venes  wcwdd  do  wisely  to  confine 
herself,  and  as  a  contralto  ^a  votee 
now  rather  scarce)  she  woula  proba* 
bly  succeed  £ar  better,  than  oy  at- 
tempting to  force  or  form  her  upper 
notes  to  a  higher  compass.  Her 
style  is  very  much  that  of  her  ma*« 
ter.  Mr.  Kellner,  so  well  known  an 
a  boy,  has  returned  ixom  Italy.  His 
voice  is  bass,  and  his  style  is  im-*- 
proved.  in  no  department,  deficieat 
as  the  rising  generation  of  singers 
must  be  said  to  be,  is  a  dassical  per- 
former BO  much  wanted. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Apc^nicoQ 
(an  organ  of  immense  powers,  to 
which  automatic  maciunery  is  also 
applied)  liave  appended  an  evening 
Concert  of  vocal  musie  to  their  exhi- 
bition. The  whole  is  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  music 
consists  of  interspersed  Overturn 
and  Pieces  upon  this  magniflcent  in- 
strument, by  flye  perfomoers,  with 
Solos,  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  Songs,  and 
concerted  vocal  pieces.  Miss  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  ^ne,  and  Mr.  Nefeon,  are 
the  principal  singers^  the  admission 
is  low,  (Three  and  Sixpence^  and  the 
whole  may  afford  an  agreeaole  even- 
ing's amusement  to  those  who  do  not 
set  their  notions  of  excellence  at  the 
very  highest  pitch,  or  who  are  pleased 
with  really  good  organ  playing. 

Tiie  vocal  Concerts  are,  we  are  glad 
indeed  to jperoeive,  about  to  be  re- 
newed. They  commence  on  the  IGth 
of  March^  and  will  be  continued 
weekly  dli  the  dose  of  the  six  nights. 
The  same  dkactioBa  ensure  to  dw 
pulblic  the  ause  coBcdknoe,  in  judf* 
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ment  in  selection^  and  in  performance, 
as  have  hitherto  placed  this  series  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  eminence. 

Mr.  Griesbach,  the  delightful  Oboe 
player,  announces  his  benefit  Concert 
for  March  22d,  at  Hanover-square; 
when  MissGriesbach  will  play  a  piano- 
forte Concerto  for  the  nrst  time  in 
public. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  inventions 
of  our  age,  so  fertile  in  mechanism, 
is  a  contrivance  for  forming  the 
hands  in  playing  the  piano-forte,  by 
M^jor  Hawlcer,  an  amateur  of  consi- 
derable celebrity.  The  Hand  Moulds 
admit  of  changes  of  position,  passing 
the  thumb,  and  playing  all  the  scales, 
under  their  pressure  and  direction. 
Mr.  Clementi  and  Mr.  Cramer  have 
both  given  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  utility  of  the  invention,  which 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  of  Mr. 
Logier's  Chiroplast  That  professor. 
Major  Hawker  states  very  candidly, 
does  not  approve  of  the  invention  as 
a  sequel  to  his  own ;  but  Mr.  D'Au- 
bertm,  his  first  pupil,  and  now  a 
teacher  at  Southampton,  considers  it 
as  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the 
system  of  Mr.  Logier.  The  apparatus 
may,  if  required,  be  had  at  as  low  a 
sum  as  1/.  but  those  of  the  general 
construction  are  sold  at  3/.  IOj. 

Mr.  Bochsa  has  published  his  se- 
cond book  of  Duets  for  the  harp  and 
piano-forte,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  flute  and  violincello,  consist- 
ing of  selections  &om  Tancredi,  They 
are  adapted  to  the  powers  of  per- 
formers of  moderate  acquirements, 
and  the  delightful  airs  of  Rossini 
'thus  arranged,  promise  much  amuse- 
ment. 

Two  Capriccios  and  a  JFaniaisie, 
lately   published    by  Mr.  Clementi, 

fOp.  47.  and  48.)  are  proofs  of  the 
ustre  of  that  gentleman's  undimi- 
nished powers.  The  Fantaisie,  de- 
dicated to  Madame  la  Marechale  de 
Moreau,  displays  his  accustomed 
science,  elegance,  and  brilliancy  of 
imaffination.  The  Capriccios  possess 
all  these  attributes  of  his  style,  united 
with  extreme  difficulties  of  execu- 
tion. 

'  Fantasia,  for  tfte  Pianoforte,  on  the 
Air,  '  Di  tanti  Palpiti,'  by  Pio  Cian- 
chettini.  The  subject  of  this  piece  is 
in  itself  so  captivating,  that  it  cannot 
£Bdl  to  charm  wherever  it  is  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Cianchettini  has  be- 
stowed on  it  Tnrious  novel  forras^  aad 


certainly  not  diminished  its  excd- 
lence.  His  style  is  peculiar,  and  he 
has  the  fault  of  eany  writers  of  ac- 
tive imagination.  From  the  speci- 
men before  us,  he  appears  scarcely  to 
study  simplicity  with  sufficient  de- 
votion. 

Messrs.  Clementi  and  Co.  have 
published  the  last  Sonata  Haydn  ever 
wrote,  accompanied  by  a  £eu:  simile 
of  his  letter  to  Madame  Moreau,  for 
whom  it  was  composed,  with  a  vioEn 
accompaniment.  It  is  a  curious 
monument  of  his  genius,  a  little  in 
decay. 

Three  Romancesfor  the  Piano-fork, 
by  F.  Kalkbrenner,  These  lesw»is 
are  composed  in  a  peculiar  style,  and 
depend  for  their  enect  chiefly  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  require  to  be 
performed.  They  ask  great  powera 
of  expression,  yet  but  little  execu- 
tion :  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Kalkbren- 
ner's  usual  manner  of  writing. 

No,  Q  of  the  Operatic  Airs  is  by  the 
same  composer.  The  subject  is  the 
duet  Din  Din  from  Figaro.  It  is  not 
so  masterly  a  performance  as  his  Rule 
Britannia,  (the  first  number  of  these 
aiis,)  the  subject  is  well  worked  up, 
but  the  piece  is  on  the  whole  rather 


Two  Waltzes  and  a  Chasse,  by  KiaD- 
mark,  and  a  Spanish  Faudangv  and 
Gavotte  arranged  by  Klose,  are  of 
the  easiest  description  of  lessons  for 
young  performers. 

Merch  Megan,  with  variations  by 
Knapton.  J^om  the  specimens  we 
have  seen  of  Mr.  Knapton's  compo- 
sitions he  evidently  excels  most  ia 
ballad  writing.  The  lesson  belbre 
us  has  few  claims  to  novelty,  and 
may  be  ranked  with  the  usual  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind. 

T*he  Carnival  de  Fenise,  by  Mr.  R. 
Lacy,  is  of  the  same  description. 

The  Second  Number  of  the  QuadriBe 
Rondos  is  by  F.  A.  Moralt  The  io- 
troduction  is  bold,  and  leads  well  to 
an  eleffant  subject  from  Musard's 
QuadrUles.  The  rondo  is  sprightly 
and  well  sustained. 

Fra  tanie  Angoscie  arranged  as  a 
duet  for  the  piano-forte,  by  A.  Me- 
ves.  We  were  disappointed  on  find- 
ii^  so  little  oriffinal  matter  in  this 
duet,  for  we  had  anticipated  another 
such  composition  as  Mr.  M.'s  Lieti 
Fiori,  Had  it  not  been  for  this  idea, 
we  might  have  received  greater 
pleasure  from  the  preaent  publicft<' 
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doo,  which  is  certain^  degantfy  and 
agreeably  adapted. 

S.  J.  Rimbaitlt  has  giren  us  Wiru- 
ter'i  Overture  to  the  Labyrinth,  also 
alrranged  as  a  duet  for  the  piano- 
forte^ widi  ad  libitum  accompanunents 
for  the  flute  and  violincello.  The 
almost  constant  addition  of  parts  for 
these  instruments  prove  the  increased 
demand  for  such  compositions,  and 
also  that  the  niunber  of  amateur 
performeri  is  much  more  numerous 
tfaaoi  formerly.  We^  generally  find 
them  so  arranged  as  to  fall  within 
tbe  compass  of  moderate  powers. 

The  Tocal  compositions  of  the 
month  are  confined  to  an  air  by 
Mr.  Flo  Cianchettini,  and  another 
firom  La  Pietra  del  Paragone,  by 
RossinL  Mr.  C.  is  certainly  an  ele- 
gant and  imaginative  composer.  He 
has  also,  it  is  obvious,  an  intellec- 
tual disdain  of  triflhig  words.    In 


tUt  case  he  has  chosen  the  Hnet  of 
Shakspeare,  ^^  Take,  <A  take  those 
lips  awayf  ^Huch  are  gracefullr 
set,  with  a  rather  florid  accompanU 
ment  A  part  of  the  poetry,  though 
beautiftilly  fanciful,  will  yet,  we  fear, 
not  find  very  ready  admission  into' 
the  not  too  scrupulous  society  of  our ' 
drawing-rooms.  They  are  not  in- 
decent, but  somewhat  indelicate. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
song  is  really  a  flight  £Eur  above  the 
common. 

Rossinrs  air  is  striking  and  full  of 
the  rifioramenti  he  is  so  fond  of. 
Indeed  he  cannot  walk  but  in  a  path 
of  flowers.  '^  Se  fltcde  eontrade" 
bears  some  slight  resemblance  to  the 
well  known  "  Di  Piacer"  and  hie  has 
borrowed  from  himself  very  largely 
throughout,  as  well  as  firom  others, 
to  make  known  a  bold,  melodious,  and 
highly  ornamented  song  and  chorus* 
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Among  the  oreamstsnoes  attunding  the 
taneitic  eoonomy  of  the  agricultunl  Im* 
bouien,  the  want  of  empbyment  for  the 
women  and  children^  who,  at  best,  derive 
only  psrtial  aitistaiice  from  wwking  in  the 
Adds  during  a  portion  of  the  jetCt^  hat 
HtherliD  been  a  matter  of  regtet.  An  ap* 
proadi,  at  least,  towards  remedying  tfafe  evO 
has  been  made  at  Hotkham.  Mr.  Coke, 
last  year,  planted  a  soffieieiit  quantity  of 
bonp  and  flax,  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
patent  land  maehinet  purchased  of  Mr. 
Bandy,  of  Fulham,  the  poor  women  and 
children  have  been  set  to  work  to  break  these 
artidea,  dren,  and  tfon  them  into  thread. 
The  flax  was  ddivered  as  threshed  ftom 
the  seed,  wxtlumt  any  kind  of  wrelting,  and 
has  been  prepared  m  their  own  cottages; 
By  boOing  me  flax  in  soap  and  water 
about  an  htmr  and  a  half ,  they  have  bleach- 
ed a  considerable  auantity,--4ifterwardt 
•pun  it,  and  a  pieee  of  doth  (about  twenty 
yards,  valued  at  2#.  per  yard)  lias  been 
woven,  and  is  ready  for  use.  They  also 
twist  two  or  three  threads  of  the  flax  to- 
gether  wilh  their  spinning-wheels,  and  knit 
atrong  vaA  us^Ail  stockings.  One  poeT 
flsndly  has  earned  more  than  three  pounds 
in  ten  weeks.  The  machines  occupy  the 
room  of  a  table  of  ordinary  size,  and  a 
■mall  quantity  of  flax  grown  in  every 
narish  would  suffice  to  furnish  the  poor 
Vol.  IIL 


with  employment  (Miss  Coke  kindly  an- 
perintends  me  progress  of  this  good  work.) 
Mr.  Ck>ke  has  directed  the  same  provision 
of  seed  to  be  sown  this  year  as  last, 
with  a  view  tS  ascertain  the  idtimate  utilh^ 
of  the  practice ;  and  a  neighbouring  parish 
^  about  to  pursue  the  same  eouise.- 

The  experiment  eonceming  the  leaves 
ef  manpel  wurad  tiled  by  Admiral  Gof« 
fln,  which  we  rdated  in  our  last,  has,  is 
seems,  been  made  by  ether  cultivators  ao 
long  since  as  the  year  1816,  when  John 
Heaton,  Beo.  of  Bedfinds.  near  Rumfind, 
Essex,  found  that  plucking  the  leaves  in* 
jured  his  crop ;  a  r«uh  directly  the  reverse 
ef  that  rebted  by  Admiral  Cofihu  To 
caution  agriculturists  against  the  injurious 
eff!Kt8  of  this  discrepancy,  Mr.  Herod,  of 
Creak,  hi  Norfblk,  has  satisfiMtoiOy  ex« 
niained  the  cause,  by  date  a»d  season* 
Mr.  Heaton*s  experiment  was  made  in 
July;  and  Mr.  Herod  states,  that  a  great 
drought  prevailed  MX  the  time,  and  that,  by 
the  cuttmg  off  the  leaves,  th(  mots  were 
deprived  of  their  shade  and  shdter  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the'  su^^port  they 
recdved  ftom  die  dews  during  the  ni^t, 
to  which  the  leaves  served  as  conductors. 
This  i»  very  philosophical  and  true. 
Mr.  Heaton  fimher  recommends,  that 
when  the  leaves  (whidi  are  obvious^  so 
formed  as  to  fit  them  tx  the  oOoss  hs  sS* 
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tribulei  to  ihm)  ML  wiCh 
wdi^  they  thomd  be  itfted  tM,  m  y«aig 
wtB  tlMB  ttarC^  and  aie  ready  lo  iqilaoe 
them.  Mr.  Heiod  itys  he  kepi  two  milch 
eowi  end  ten  heed  of  neet  itock  tiiie  eei^ 
80119  in  hit  yard,  upon  abont  dx  acree 
of  mangel  wurzel  tope,  tram  the  middle 
of  Auffust  tin  Deoonber,  ftdl  four  mqnths. 
Thii  fflformation  Sa  ?eiy  neoeseary  to  re- 
oondle  the  opposite  aeoounta  of  tlie  piOi> 
dnce  of  tMs  very  uaefhl  root,  iHiich  bat 
been  so  earnestly  veoonnnended  by  Dr. 
lUgby  (die  author  of  ^  Holkham  and  its 
Agriculture,'*  and  ^^  Framingham,**  in  his 
pamphlet  on  its  cnhitatkn. 

Biinisters  have  at  length  yielded  their 
■asent  to  the  formation  of  a  eoimnittee  to 
inquire  into  the  censes  of  the  agricultural 
distresses ;  and  it  will  prsbably  be  yidded 
to  Mr.  Oooch*s  (the  Member  for  Suffolk) 
modon,  which  is  to  oome  on  shortly.  Lord 
Liverpool  has,  however,  dedared  his  con* 
viction  that  the  cause  ik  low  price  resides 
in  the  domestic  growth  being  greater 
than  the  demand.  There  is,  however, 
strong  reason  to  doubt  the  accunur  of  liis 
LOTd8hip*s  informadon,  because  there  has 
been,  for  twenty-eig^t  years  preceding 
1820,  an  average  annual  importation  ^ 
about  600,000  quarters  of  wheat,  besides 
ftwr  and  other  grain.  We  apprdiend  the 
present  stocks  ef  the  home-growth  on  hand 
are  to  be  rationally  accounted  for  by  the 
pertinacity  widi  wldch  the  former  hdd, 
while  the  importer  possessed  himself  of  die 
market  at  the  end  of  1818  and  the  be- 
gfaming  of  1810,  before  the  ports  dosed. 
Thus  the  foseign  produce  was  consumed 
(as  is  proved  by  die  foct  of  the  iattgni&- 

;  quantity  of  037  quarters,  which  ra. 

tMd  in  warehouse)  while  the  home- 
la  retained.  My-  K^^"ffft^  jun. 
who  haa  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Lives- 
pool,  also  eonsiderB  diat  die  noble  Eari'* 
eondnsioa  is  against  the  reason  of  the 
ctte,  becansft}  says  Mr.  Bftn^p^  ^^  unless 
it  can  be  supposed  that  formers  would  lay 
out  their  capitd  in  raising  com,  with  a  con* 
viedon  on  dieir  own  minds,  that  it  must  be 
sold  at  less  than  it  cost  them,  the  pesent 
agricultural  distress  cannot  be  ascnbed  to 
excess  of  production.**  We  esteem  Mr. 
]Enman*s  argument,  however,  to  be  totally 
eontradicted  by  focts,  though  it  should 
seem  Loid  Liverpool  is  not  less  in  error. 
The  truth,  prebaUy,  is,  that  demand  and 
supply  are  now  very  nearly  approximated. 
It  is,  therefore,  particularly  incumbent 
upon  us  again  to  warn  the  agriculturist 
against  indulging  any  hope  from,  the 
immediate  eStOB  of  legisladon  on  his  be- 
half. Bj  for  the  most  probable  chance 
for  his  rdief  resides  in  the  natural  reduc- 
tion of  rents,  dthes,  and  labour,  to  the 
kvd  that  will  follow  iVom  the  diminished 
price  of  agricultural  produce.  There  ia, 
also,  this  capital  consideradon;  if,  at  any 
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time,  the  growdi  of  tbs  GsMihent  is  aeni. 
sasy  to  die  maintenance  of  Englsnd,aSd 
the  pflvta  are  opened,  the  in&ix  of  oon 
would  be  so  immense,  as  to  ddi^  the 
oonntr^,  and  nduee  die  price  for  seme  p«. 
manency:  the  fluctuations  in  die  pnoerf 
subsistence  would  therefore  be  teniUe. 
Nor  would  a  duty  on  wheat,  even  fooo^ 
set  so  high  as  33#.  0^  pcf  quarter,  devate 
the  price  to  a  hd^t  snncient  (accorfiiigti 
the  foimer's  cstnnate)  10  pay  a  mu— 
rttdngprioB.  Fovthepiioeof66«.4M.«i 
adnty  of  93«.  OiL  would  open  the  psiH  st 
80f.  The  bsit  wheat  is  to  be  boi^^btssi 
hnported  ibr  about  83ii.  6d.  Add  le  An 
cost,  the  duty  of  83t«  6ii.,  the  whole  pns 
would  therefore  be  56t.,  by  which  tfaeiu. 
porter  would  be  re^paid,  aoid  havethf  pnil 
on  his  freight  and  -cargo  outwards,  tad  hit 
frei^t  Snv^irds  to  satii^  his  adventnie.  If^ 
on  die  other  hand,  we  accept  Lord  lii«N 
podl*S  explanation,  and  adnm  that  die  ds^ 
mestic  supply  exceeds  demand,  there  is  is 
saving  how  W  the  price  may  oome  iowi. 
These  oonaiderations  eppear  to  aulfify  il 
the  propodtions  yet  made  toproteet,iiit 
is  callea,  agriculture,  by  le^idadve  pnm- 
sbns,  through  consequenceadedudbklimi 
the  very  nature  of  those  propositions,  nde- 
pendendy  of  the  dangers  and  ^flkakki 
which  would  infoUibly  arise  itaaa  thscAcn 
of  lestricdve  measures  imon  mannfortenig 
industry,  and  upon  pubhc  opinion. 

The  weather  has  been  zemarksbl  j  &> 
vourable  to  sudi  agricultuzul  procencs  si 
befit  the  eeason;  sudi  aa  ploiij^ng,  bv- 
rowing,  and  turning  and  carting  hoiipi  d 
manure.  In  die  midland  conndeB  tkf 
have  even  roUed  the  iriieata,  eofotwadii 
the  time.  Is  the  north  die  piiees  of  6i 
slock  ifce  a  latde  hnpcoviog;  abie  cstdt 
and  wool  are  soaoewhat  iMrer.  At  tk 
Wdch  foira  dieie  have  alae  been  liak 
sales.  Good  horses  are  called  for  at  ntkr 
high  prices ;  but  ordinary  onea  a  rein  mj 
slack  demand. 

The  com  markets  oontinoe  to  be  will 
supplied;  the  principal  foature  of  <he 
county  repofts  b  still,  nowover,  bitter  eosB- 
plaint  t  and  in  the  journal  devoted  to  ign- 
cnlture,  correspondents  are  eagerly  reooai. 
mending  extendve  and  wdl  digested  jbm 
of  emigration,  amongst  young  yeomen  9i 
capitd  and  enterprise,  to  be  laid  and  tad 
upon.  An  agriculturist  of  hi^  odebri^ 
states  that  there  are  thousands  of  fonnco 
who  are  merdy  waiting  to  observe  the  tan 
the  discussion  takes  in  pariiameut,  to  thiov 
up  their  occupations,  provided  some  eqie- 
dd  measures  of  rdief  should  not  be  detcr^ 
mined  upon.  These  are  powerful  sjvp- 
toms,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  removed  Sf 
the  enquiry,  whidi,  there  csn  be  no  doubt, 
will  be  set  about  in  a  committee  of  tlM 
House  of  OmimoRs. 

Feb.  20,  1821. 
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At  a  tkne  nhai  the  gseal  qiiffsttou  «<€ 
'  frteign  trade  and  intenal  distress  are  likdj 
t»  ondeigD  Ttnewed  disousaioa  in  bcAb 
Houses  of  Parliament^  juid-  the  Committee 
ea  Foreign  Trade  ia  about  to  prooeed  in 
collccting  infbnnatioii  oil'  that  complicated 
iubjeet,  it  would  be  a  vain  speculation  i&  na 
to  discuss  the  alterations  which  it  mi^t  be 
advintageons  or  practicable  to  make  m  our 
pccsent  system.  On  all  hande>  it  i^peaa 
tt  least  to  be  acknowledged,  that  some 
change  is  desirable,  thou^  amidst  such 
a  variety  of  conflicting  interests,  both 
foreign  and  domestic^  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  on  its  nature  and  extent.  Happy 
should  we  be  if  we  could  flatter  ourselYet 
with  the  belief  that  the  actual  situation,  or 
the  immfdtate  protpect  of  eidier  oar  com* 


mcccey  JOQx  mannftetweg,  or  our  agricul* 
tore,  were  such  as  to  render  this  change, 
though  desirable,  not  a  matter  of  urgent 
neeessihr.  This  ia  unfortunately  not  tha 
case ;  for  thDugh  it  is  allowed  that  an  im« 
preyement  in  some  branches  of  manufac- 
tttve  hat  really  taken  pUce,  yet  this  is  but 
apartial  alle?iatioQ  ii  a  duttess  which  ia 
hot  too  gsoerally  fak. 

C<^e. — The  market  has  declined  oonsi* 
derably  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
month.  The  large  East  India  sale  on  the 
31st  January  (10,000  bags,  chiefly  Che^ 
ribon)  contributed  to  ke^  down  the  prices^ 
till  its  result  was  known,  and  has  conti- 
nued to  influence  the  market  since.  The 
following  are  the  particulara  of  ^hai 
sale. 


£AST  iimiA  SALE,  Slst  January. 
Co^«^10,224  Bags.  damaged  1st  class.        9d  class. 

Chertbon  good  pale.«..118#^  a  120«.  6<2. 

ordinary 114#.  a  116#. 110«.  a  IlSf.«...lOai,  a  106#.     . 

light  yellow  iaO«.  6<i.  a  1^. ..  114«.  a  ll6«.....105ff. 

Sumatra lia«.  6i.  a  U4«. . .  109« 106«.  6^.  a  107«. 

Bourbon, 116#. 113#.  6d IIU. 


At  the  pobUe  sales  in  tite  week  after  tiiia^ 
Salt  India  oofibe  went  about  3«.  higher, 
but  West  India  ooffbe  in  general  declined 
la  to  Iat  Od.  and  was  heavy  at  tha*  re- 
dactioo.  In  the  second  wedc,  that  is,  up 
to  the.ldth,  the  pnblie  sales  ceosisted  of 
^  essks  'and  671  bags;  a  rednctkm  of 
^  a  a«;  per  cwt.  took  j^aee  in  the  Jamaka 
dSKiiptiiwis,  aad  9f .  a  it.  in  ihe  Demenum 
■idBeriiioeooffi^e;  good  tvrdhiary  Jamaica 
MMat  U6f.all7#.;  ine  oictinary,  llSa. 
■^U9«.:  Denaerara good  middling,  whidi 
FKTnnsty  sold  at  138s.  Qd.  and  1S4«.  went 


eofiee  on  the  13th,  and  we  beUeire  no  psk 
Tate  oootracts  whatever:  the  market  wm 
in  consequence  nominally  .tha  same  as  fta 
some  days  preceding,  but  exceedingly  faea* 
ty,  and  the  ofiks  made  ibr  eofte  2«.  ff  3iw 
lower  than  the  nominal  quotations. 

SugWn — ^The  demand  has  been  lathec 
fcnited,  and  prices  low, '  thon^  ^u>  con? 
siderable  reduction  has  taken  •  pkce  in 
raw  sugars,  and  good  qualities  have  been 
scaroe,  and  have  obtained  h]§^  prices.  The 


hopes  of  a  fiivoarable  akersiifln  in  tha 
Russian  tariff  seem  to  have  Vssn  disapi 
at  iao«.6d.  and  130«.;  middling,  126«.  9d,  pointed.  On  the  3lst  Jamiary  there  waa 
fod  12tf.,  which  had  previously  been  sdl-  a  yery  eztenaive  sale  of  sooar  at  the  India 
uig  at  130«. :  several  parcels  oi  St  Domin-  House,  of  whidi  the  fbllowing  are  the  par^ 
80)OfgoodQUality,  psle,  soldat  117«.  6^2.  ticiilars. 
*^  118«.    There  were  no  puUie  sides  of      .  "* 

Danqp. 

Bourbon,  10,000  bags,  in  mats       t.  .d.    t.    d*  t.    d,    t.    d. 

yellow 29  0  fl  29  0 26  0  fl  27  0 

brown 23  6  a  28  6 21  0  a  25  0 

brown  orcBnaiy  and  soft..  17  6  a  21  0 16  0  a  19  0 

Java,  1400  packages 

wmte,  sbong  dry 35  6  a  38  0 33  0a85  0 

grnr,  strong  dry  : 33  0  a  33  6 29  0  a  29  6 

yellow,  soft 26  6  a  27  6 24  0  a  24  6 

brown,  soft 21  0  a  25  0 20  6  a  23  6 

Bengal,  2400  packages 

white,  fine..., 46  6 $7  0^38  0 

or^Unary 32  6  a  36  6 27  6  a  32  6 

yellow :27  6  a  29  0.. 26  6fl27  0 

brown  or  drabs  . .  • 13  0  a  14  0 

Benaies,  3750  baa 

white  aiS' strong 38  0  a  46  0 39  6a  40  6 

grey 31  0  a  36  6 29  0  a  32  6 

yeOow  28  0  a  32  0 23  0a26  0 
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Dimp. 

China,  1000  chetU  ».  d.    s.  d.  t.  d.     s.  i. 

white  ordinary 31  0  ...«. 27  Oa27  6 

yellow .23  6«35  § 

Siam»  600  bagt 

white 38  6  a  41  0 37  6  a  38  0 

grey 36  6a36  0 34  0 

yeliow 29  6a32  0 26  6a31  0 

Rice,  7000  biigi 

Bengal,fiur  quality  in  bond.  •••   8  6a    9  6 

Patna,  ditto 9  6  a  10  6 

Java,  duty  paid 12  6 


The  good  and  fine  tugart  went  at  prieea 
father  lugger  than  the  pre^ua  currency  ; 
the  inferior  went  off  much  about  the  former 
latei — about  a  fourth  part  was  taken  in. 
Very  little  af  the  rice  was  sold ;  the  very 
reduced  prices  not  inducing  the  buyers  to 
0OBie  forward* 

At  a  public  sale,  -in  the  second  week  of 
Fabrnanr,  3816  bass  of  Bourbon  went  ftom 
tr.  to  3«i  lower  ttian  at  the  India  sale* 


Last  week  the  market  for  raw  sogv  vii 
dull,  with  rather  better  prices  for  gnd  qoft- 
lities,  and  worse  for  inferior.  The  denuDd 
for  InmM  has  reooveied  a  litde,  but  widtait 
mateiiatay  afibcting  the  prices. ' 
Ayerage  prices  of  ^w  Sugar  by  Qanttt 

Jan.  27.  , 36*.  8ji. 

Feb.    3. 36*.  4K 

10. 36fc  4|i. 

17 36t.  S^ 


Cotton* — ^The  prices  have  remained 
fnttf  steady  in  the  month  that  has 
diqpsed  since  our  last  report.  In  the  last 
week  of  Jamiazy  about  1000  bags  wexe 
■old.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  East 
India  Company  haft  purchased  1000  bags 
of  Bengal  ootton  at  ^  to  6(4.  goodie, 
cood  ({uality,  to  complete  thcar  shipments 
te  the  season  to  China. 

MuMy  BrmUpj  amd  fiioOiNif.-— Not- 
withstanding the  adTtftisement  of  a  go^ 
ireomient  contract  of  100,000  gallons  of 
Rom,  the  market  was^not  at  all  improved, 
and  the  contract  was  taken  on  the  13di 
Febb  at  11a.  lOd.  per  ffalkm.  Brandy  and 
Genera  are  dull  of  sue,  and  the  demand 
for  the  former  has  not  improred,  thou^  a 


buyers  could  come  to  market  at  lowcrnM 
than  the  late  nominal  quotations. 

OiZr.^The  prices  of  Greenland  oahm 
receded  to  very  low  rates,  which  have  a* 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  buyers;  lemil 
panels  have  been  taken  for  ennt;  ftk 
notwithstanding  ^lis  demand,  and  thefm* 
pect  of  an  extcnaiTe  spring  tmdc,  fk 
prices  are  ratharonlliedecUiia,  ooseoooBl 
of  the  eztenriTe  quantity  at  market  Sm^ 
oils  are  quoted  at  a  small  ndnctioik 

HetMy  Flaxy  amd  roOow.— TbsdMi 
for  Baltic  modnoe  cnntinnes  exetoHn^ 
languid ;  tulow  may  again  be  qnoled^s 
small  dedin^  and  the  very  zedoced  prioa 
do  not  facilitate  salfs.  Hemp  and  la 
may  both  be  quoted  lower,  llw  laitl^ 
in  the  price  has  taken  place.  ters  from  Petersburg  state  the  cidiiB|is 

Totecco.— Tobaeoo  has  continued  so  ex-    shade  lower,  H^ 
coedingly  languid  feir  some  months,  that 

Sjdeet. — East-Ikdia  Compavt's  Salb  on  the  12th  Feb. 
Saltpetre— CempMiy*s,  1009^ons  tazedat  26«.-sQld26<.  64^.  4;28<.  ajSew.kKiSlk 

Licensed  250  tons— chiefly  29«.  a  31<.  a  few  lots  28t.  a  28*.  6^ 
Cinnamon— 1486  balea— 

1st  quality  taxed  at  St.—  only  a  small  proportion  sold  81.  ld,aSt.ii. 
2d  taxed  at  7«*~a  small  proportion  sold  7a  Id.  and  7^  ^ 

3d  taxed  at  6#.— afew  lots  6«.  l/f,     brokm  Zt.nd.a4t.  U 

CIoTes_l23  chesta,  taxed  at  3«.— sohi  Mi  Zt.  6d.  m  3§»  ^ 
Mace — 330  casks,  no  taxed  price —  ^ 

ordinary  Ist  quslity,  or  fine  2ds,  sold  it.  lOd.  a  6t.  Id. 
8d  qnaflty,  2«.  0d.a2t.3d. 
Nutmegfr-w497  caska^lst  quality  taxed  at  3«.  6<i.— sold  3f.  6.  and  S#.  8A 
garbled  abroad,  no  taxed  price    sold  2t,ld.a2t.^ 
licensed— QoTes  48  bags,  Amboyna  good  sold  3«.  6^  and  3f.  7d. 
Cassia  JJgnea  280  chests— ^ood  SI  it.  a  8L  lit. 

—ordinary  bL  18«.  aSL6t. 
Sago,  chiefly  good  pale,  8#.  6(2.  and  9s.  . 

Ginger  1600  bundles,  foir  quality,  lit.  6d.  a  13#.  6iU- a  fow  kti lU «< 
14«.  Sd. 
,.  fV^  "**  pimento  are  higher  and  in  demand :  Company's  black  pepper  Wi  ^ 
ttttle  fine  pimento  at  market,  midiUing sells  8]d.  a  S\d. 
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CoTM.— We  Iwve  no  parricnlar  obsenra- 
tiooa  to  oftr  on  tiie  ittte  of  tlio  oom  mar- 
ket for  this  month  put,  Airther  thin  to  saj 
that  it  has  been  In  general  heavy;  and  that 
our  opinions  on  the  opening  of  Aiepofts  for 
foreign  oom  are  onoianged. 

Aggregate  average  of  the  12  maritime 
districts  ^  £ngland  and  Wales  for  Ae  six 
weeks  preceding  the  15th  Feb.  by  which 
importation  is  regnlatedin  Great  Britain. 

WhMt  54t.  M.     I    Oats     18«.  6d. 

Rye      34«.  8d.         Beans  32s,  ed. 

Barley  2&#.  Od,     \    Peas     35«.  Od. 

Fo&EioN  Coiuauics. 

.  SL  PwUrOwrg^  tiih  Jm^~X>n  taking 
s  general  view  of  the  oonunerce  of  8c 
Frteiriwiigh  in  the  year  1890,  we  find  the 
following  remaikahle  result;  the  value  of 
gpodM  inqwrted  was  167,388,897  r.,  to 
which  must  bo  added  the  sum  Of  23  mil- 
lions, arrived  by  the  last  vessels,  and  not 
y«t  entered  at  the  Custom  House,  making 
a  grand  total  of  190,388,897  r.  The 
▼idue  of  the  goods  exported  amounted  to 
only  106,086,990  r.:  ttras  the  vahie  of  the 
imponB  exceeds  that  of  the  exports  by 
above  86,300,000  r.  Thissreat  iifierence 
in  ti»e  balance  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  commerce  of  this  port.  The 
receipt  of  the  customs  of  St.  Peteisburg  was 
999747)994  r.  The  number  of  vestds  ar- 
lived  was  1090;  sailed,  107a 

The  port  of  Kunda  in  Esdionia,  on  the 
Chilf  of  Finland,  between  Narva  and 
Reval,  has  now  obtained  a  custom-houso^ 
aid>jeet  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  in 
force  in]  all  the  odier  parts  of  the  empire; 
•othat  foreign  vesseb  may  export  from  it 
direct^,  the  prodnctiDns  of  ae  country, 
witbout  being  obHged  to  dear  out  from 
anodier  port  The  neighbouring  country 
produces  laxge  quantities  of  timba. 

Biga^  26  Jim.— The  prices  of  most  of 
our  enort  artidaa  remain  nearly  the  same 
as  at  the  date  oi  our  last  lejpart  (we  LoK- 
i>ox  Magajbiwe  fbr  FebruaryV-^F^&r  is 
still  in  demand ;  and  the  arrivals  being  in- 
eonsiderahle  (till  widiin  these  fow  £iys) 
hdd  at  rather  hig^  prices. 

Gifikenbtarg:^  Bih  Jan, — In  the  coutse  of 
last  year  there  were  exported  from  this  city 
92,180  diipjpounds  of  bar-iren;  4627  ship 
pounds  of  finer  and  wrougbt*inni ;  and 
3977  ship  pounds  of  steel:  of  this  quan^ 
tity,  7I9696  ship  pounds  of  bar-iron^ 
3726  ship  pounds  of  fine,  and  468  shm 
pounds  of  steel,  were  exported  to  Norta 
America  alone. 

Copenhagen^  29th  Jan^—Corn  begins  to 
draw  more  attention,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  accounts  received  tnm  abroad,  the 
continnaBce  of  prettr  mild  weathinr,  anji 
fthe  re-opening  of  the  navigation,  many 
pnrchasfs  are  already  made;  and  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  axe  particularly  in  demand. 
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purchases  have  been  made  by  private  con- 
,tract  at  the  prices  paid  at  the  public  sales  ; 
but  many  holders  ask  tt^ore.  We  shall 
have  a  sde  of  800  bales  of  Bengal  on  the 
Ist  March. — Cq^ec-^Tht  demand  bebg 
rather  brisker,  is  held  at  higher  prices.  ■ 
Spices, — Sevoral  purchases  of  pepper  have 
rendered  the  prices  more  firm.  Pimento 
and  ginger  also  keep  up. — Indigo^  Gum 
Senegal^  and  Logwood^  are  held  at  rather 
higher  prices.— i2ic<;  finner  in  price,  in 
consequence  of  some  demand  this  week  ■ 
Conk-.^othing  doing  except  for  the  con- 
iiwnption  of  t&  place.— Fine  rape  seed  is 
in  demand,  but  not  to  be  had. — Sugar* 
There  has  been  less  doing  in  Hamburgh 
refinedfthis  week  than  laat;  but  as  no 
great  quantitiss  have  been  bren^t  to  mar* 
ket,  the  prices  have  been  foUy  maintained* 
The  prices'  of  lun^  bein^  rather  lower, 
tuaDtlj,  good  strong  middling  at  11^  to 
llj|<2.,  pKttly  large  purchases  have  been 
made.  Raw  sugar  has  betm  little  asked 
for,  and  the  prices  unchanged,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  new  arrivals,  which  if  the 
frost,  which  has  again  set  in,  should  be  of 
any  duration,  may  probably  be  ddayed  for 
sometime. 

Amsterdam^  lOth  Feh,^Cotton  withooi 
purchasers,  even  at  reduced  prices.— Com| 
hardly  any  sales ;  so  that  jnices  are  nomi- 
nally  the  nme.^Rapesecd  u  held  at  higher 
pric^  but  without  purchasers :  but  Rape' 
oU  has  more  buyers  than  sellers,  at  the 
following  -increased  prices :  ready  money ^ 
77  fl- ;  for  delivery  on  Ist  May,  76  lo 
75ifl.;  for  1st  September,  72  fL-^Spices 
keep  at  good  prices,  especially  pepper  and 
pimento,  of  which  our  stock  is  small—- 
Sugar^  the  prices  of  Muscovado  remain 
st^y,  and  also  of  loaves. 

Naples^  23  Jan.  —Sugar,^-.Thcn  have 
been  wme  sales  at  the  same  prices  as  last 
week. — Cottons  continue  to  be  in  some 
request:  the  exportations  to  France  give 
reason  to  hope  a  sensible  amelioration.— 
Brandy  has  suddenly  risen,  in  consequence 
of  a  contract  for  the  aimy,  and  of  some 
little  demand  for  Malta  and  Gibraltar. 
Our  other  productions  acre  lower  and  in  no 
request-*-Oood  paper  on  Paris  and  London 
has  been  rar^  and  eaaerly  sought  after ;  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  above  the  noted 
prices:  10,0001.  sterling  in  London  was 
negodatedat  694. 

Genooy  27  Jon, — Commerce  is  gradually 
reviving,  and  more  is  doing  than  appears^ 
because  many  transactions  do  not  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public — Grain,-^ 
There  are  no  purchasers  for  speculation. 
We  continue  to  send  cargoes  to  Naples ; 
three  vessels  have  sailed  for  that  port  this 
week. — Cqffte^  16  barrels  of  Martinico 
have  been  sold  at  32  sols;  64  bags  of  Rio 
at26sQls  the  pound.^ — Sugar ^  60  barrela 
of  crushed  66^  to  64fr.  accor^ng  to  qua- 
Kty,— Fcpp<T,  12,000  lbs.  of  Malabar  at 
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tFarks  preparing  for  PyhlicatUm. 
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WORKS  PBEPABlNa  FOB:  TOBLICAWOTT. 


Dr.  tiMKii  has  'nearly  coinpUted  Ini 
S^opds  of  British  Molluscs. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Boys  is  printing  * 
Volume  of  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects. 

The  Rer. NeweU  is  about  to  pub- 
fish  Letters  on  the  Scenery  of  Wales,  in- 
cluding a  Series  of  Subjects  for  the  VetStSiy 
and  Instructions  Ma  Pedestrian  Tooriats. 
iRoval  Bvo.  wifli  Plates. 
'  An  interesting  Volume  for  Schools,  en*- 
Med  Sketches  of  the  Domestic  InMitutimii 
«nd  Manners  of  the  Roiiians,  is  in  the 
Press. 

*  Tn  the  oodrs^  of  tiiis  month  win  be  pub- 
BAied,  Sir  RotaaH,  and  other  Poems,  in 
flvo. 

A  CoDection  of  Sermons,  by  «iie  late 
Her.  Joseph  Pickerii^,  AM.  Curate  of 
Paddington,  is  picpanng  for  piAHcsticMi) 
in  2  Vols.  8vo. 

"'An  Essay  to  prove  the  Identity  of  the 
StSven  NiIeandNiger,byJ.Dudley,MA. 
is  in  the  Press. 

Proposus  are  in  ciicalaiion-  ftflr  printing, 
by  Subscription,  a  new  Edition  of  that 
Scarce  Work,  The  Remains  of  Japhet; 
being  Historic^  Enquiries  into  die  Affinity 
and  Origin  of  the  European  Languages.  By 
James  Pearson,  MD.  m  one  vSume,  4to. 
'  A  New  Novel,  entitled  tiie  Sisterf,  in 
4  Vols.  8vo.  is  in  the  Press. 

Speedfly  will  be  publisAied,  in  2  Vols. 
&v<>.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Ihe  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  DD.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Qiester.  By  the  Rev.  Henty 
Todd,  MA.  FRS. 

'  P.^  E.  Laurent,  Esq.  is  preparing  for 
publication^  in  4to.  Rec»iIlectioDs  of  a  Clas- 
sical Tour,  in  1818—1819,  in  different 
part^  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

In  a  short  time  will  appear,  the  Beauties, 
Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature.  By 
Charles  Bucke,  Esq. 

The  Works  of  John  Home,  Esq.  author 
of  Douglas,'  with  an  Account  of  nis  lifo 
and  Writings;  by  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
will  soon  appear,  in  3  Vols.  8vo. 

Otto  Von  Kotzbue*8  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  round  the  World,  in  the  Russian 
Ship  Revric,  is  translating  for  the  Press. 

Mr.  John  Dunldn,  is  preparing  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  several  Parishes 
in  the  Hundreds  of  BuUington  and  Plough- 
ley,  Oxfordshire,  illustrated  by  enmvings. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  WHson,  BD.  Fellow  of 
Queen^s  CoDeee,  Oxford,  has  in  the  Press, 
tiie  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  IHus- 
tr^ed  by  Colons  Extracts  from  the  Homi- 
lies, &G. 

Elementarv  HTustnttions  of  the  Celestial 
Mechanics  of  Laplace,  comprehending  the 
first  Book,  for  Students  in  the  Mathema- 
ticks,  may  be  shortly  expected,  in  Bvo. 

A  Series  of  Thiity-three  Plates,  hldud- 


Crabbe,  Aigraved  by  HeMh  from  Dmw- 
ings  by  Westall,  ere  preparing  for  pafefi* 
cation. 

Miss  Porden,  has  in  Hie  Preaa,  Csnrdc 
lion,  or  the  Third  Crusada,  a  Pta^  ii 
SiSEteen  BodkSk 

John  Dakdl,  Esq.  has  nesriy  ready, 
the  Substibce  of  the*  Leetnres  cm  te  As- 
cient  Greeks,'  and  on  thelRevival  of  OnA 
Learning  in  Europe^  delivered  hj  the  ferte 
Professor  Dalftll,  in  the  Uttf  aailf  rf 
Edinburgh. 

M.  Alalte  Bnm^s  System  of  Unmosl 
Geography,  tnnshited  frtm  di*  F^vodi,  ii 
printing  in  6  Vols.  8vo. 

A  Biogn^Jhical  Work  of  SOOO  lltm% 
Public  Men  of  aH  Cowtriea,  with  na^ 
800  ensraved  Portraita,  is  primiiigv  to  e«- 
respond  in  sisewith  Debrett**  Fenge. 

Mr.  Wood  has  &  the  Press,  the  lia- 
nean  Genera  of  Inseeta,  jDnmrwfcd  by<l 
coloured  Plates,  and  genend  4lman6tm 
on  each  genius. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wtflhi,  Author  of  ««  Amm 
Hours,**  Ac  has  hi  Ae  Press,  The  tmn^ 
Book  of  Tasso^  Jemsakm  defivcrri; 
being  the  Specimen  of  an  fastonkd  aev 
Transkdon  \^  Enriiah  Spanaetian  Voss, 
with  a  Prefiitory  INsaertatioii  on  cnillig 
Transhufona. 

A  neweditltm  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hsb, 
tt  Poem;  with  Con-eetiops  and  Imjvfie- 
ments,  and  additional  Pisces  hy  ^bt  mmt 
Autlior,  hi  in  pfeparatioii. 

The  Rcfv.  R.  Warner,  ia  prepariag  ftr 
publication,  Chuidiof  EAglaad  Tbeelegf, 
m  a  Seriea  of  ten  Sennoiis,  (septfatdf 
printed^  in  Manuacript  Chacaeter)  on  (kt 
IbUowing  subjects.  —  1.  The  Scriptml 
Doetrinea  of  the  fUl,  and  Gotrapoansf 
Mankind. — 2.  Do.  of  Repantanee. — Xlh> 
of  FteMu— 4.  Do.  of  Good  Wofka.— &  Dot 
of  Conversion  and  AMooMnC  tlifSB^ 
Christ — 6.  Do.  of  Bmneralian. — ^7*  ^ 
ofthe  Gifts  of  the  Hofy  Spiilt'-a  Douof 
the  Holy  Trinity.— 9.  Da.  of  tiw  Uttj 
Saeranient->10.  On  die  Figs^mtire  Um- 
guages  of  Scrq>ture. 

Dr.  Henry  Reader,  will  shoMly  poMUi 
in  8vo.  A  Ihraeiieal  Trastise  an  Dikeaacs 
of  the  HeArt^  in  whieh  will  be 
a  fhlt  Aeoount  of  aU  the  Disaaste 
Organ. 

Mr.  Faulkner  has  iasned  Propoads  ht 
publishing  hy  Sobseription,  a  Smm  «f 
jBtcMnss,  ffluertratife  sf  the  Hiilwy  mA 
Antiquities  of  Kensington,  from  Oi^iBil 
Drawings,  bv  R.  Banks. 

In  the  Prass,  Obaqisilaoa  on  tfkeRa* 
ports  of  the  Eail  of  SheffiitM  at  Levis  Flwv 
JtOy  2((,  1820b    ByJaAeoBiaihaft 

Dr.  Fori)6S  is  about  to  pnblUi  hii  0^ 
eW*  Fsnoi 


.  tar,^! ^ 


servalions  on  tilediiiiale^ 

the  Districts  of  the  Lind*s  End,  ia  €on- 
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WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHKH. 


ur 


AnHfi^iUt,  ArcMieHmrei  Aitnmom^  . 
amd  the  Fine  Arts. 
fiadex  MooaHicwB ;  or  Uie  Abbeys  uA 
otiber  Monasteriet,  Alitn  Priories)  Fimries, 
&€.  &c  ibmerly  cMabliihed  in  the  Dio- 
cese «f  Nerwidi,  and  die  ancient  Kingdom 
of  East  An|^    Bj  Ricfaaid  Taylor,  loT 
Norwidi,  folio,  3L  at.— Large  Vupet  61.  U, 
.  MenelisofaQoldflBdi,  a  Poem,  prin« 

»on  the  Mption  of  die  hesTcnlj  Be. 
tk  Answer  to  Mr. Friend.     %s.6d* 

The  Oiedaa,  Roman,  and  Oothic  Ar« 
diiteetare,  eonaidered  as  applicable  to  pub- 
laeand private  Buildinis  in  this  CoiMy. 
By  WiUiam  Fox.  6t.  boards. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  of  the  Seine,  fkom 
Paris  to  the  Sea.  Plates  hig^  coloured. 
No.  L  JSlepbant..  4to.  li«^-«r,  U  1#. 
Jaige  mpei-^to  be  completed  in  Six 
Afonduy  Pkrls* 

A  Saiea  of  Designs  for  priTste  DweH- 
ingb  By  J.  Hedodnd.  Part  L  4to. 
li.  U  boards* 

Twelve  Pktes  of  Birds,  designed  £or  the 
Uae  of  the  Artist,  the  Omneisteur^  and 
tiM  Matmilist    Demy  folio.  At. 


MemoisB  of  the  Lifo  and  Writings  of 
Tidbr  Attsri.^l8nMK  with  e  PortEBit.  6s.  (M. 
boards. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Dyott,  under  the  so- 
lemn FiDRn  of  an  Oalfa,  wnfelen  by  herself. 


I>yett.  avD.  9is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Li&  of  Anne  BfAepkj 
^QoesA  of  Henry  VIII.  By  Miss  Benger^ 
-Sfois.crownSvo.  I9t. 

DramM^  NatfeU,  fc* 
Pslmyre  efe  Flaminie^  eu   le  SecnL 
SToh.  I2t. 

The  Fak  Witch  ef  CnasDyni  n  Ro- 
mance, Svq1s>S4«. 

.      Zdica,  the  Creole ;  er^  Death  of  Chris- 
tsiOiei  3  vols.  Ma 

Mary  de'Courtsnay,  a  Novel,  ftom  the 
'  French ;  with  a  PfeeCsoe.    By  Miss  Ben. 
ger.  12mo.  bs,  6d, 

The   Republican  Mistress, .  a   Novel, 
ftmnded  upon  fiwts.    By  CharkHte  Smith, 
.^rols.  Ii«. 

Tberrne,  the  Oiphan  of  Geneva.  U.  6d. 
The  Village  ef  Mariendaq».    ByAnna 
Maria  Porter.  4TQiB.  ISnuw  ILB*. 

Precaution,  a  Novel,  3  vols.  ISmo. 
It  4s.      i 

JBducathm 
Anrfseta  Orsea  Minora  ad  usum  Tho- 
nans  aceoounodata.  By  G.  Dunbar,  AM. 
8«.  bound. 

The  Near  Pisnonnriafl^  and  Spdling 
Book.    B^  JohnBidand.  l«.6<2.bouiKL 

Keytethe  Secbaa  and  Third  Parts  of 
dais's  Bxerdses,  from  the  Writings  of 
'  CieenH  with  Relireiices  to  the  Passages  in 
the  OriginaL    ISmOk  8#.  bound. 


Historic  Prologaes;  or,  Charaelets  and 
Events,  from  die  Conquest  to  the  Deadi  of 
George  III.  By  the  Rev.  John  Datis,  MA. 
8vo.  6s.  boards. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Aceount  of  a 
Grand  Series  of  National  Medals,  pnb« 
lished  under  th6  Directioo  of  James  Mudie, 
Esq.  4to.  widi  Plates,  R  Us.  Od. 

Law. 

An  Analjrtical  Digest  of  the  Reports 
of  Cases  decided  hi  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  Equity  of  Appeal  and  Nisi  Prius, 
in  the  Year  1820^  By  Henry  Jeremy, 
Eso.  Royal  8vo.  9«. 

A  TreatiBe  on  the  Law  rdative  to  Salea 
of  Personal  Property.  By  Geoige  Long. 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Royal  ivo.  ISZ 
boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant  By  R.  B.  Comyn,  Esq.  Roy«l 
8vo.  1/.  3«. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Pleading  in  Suits  for 
TIdiss  in  Equinr,  &c.  By  Ciharies  Ellie,^ 
Esq.  8vo.  ^t.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ii^{tmctions. 
By  the  Hon.  Robert  Henley  Eden,  royal 
Svo.  U  U. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage. 
By  R.  H.  Coote,  royal  8vo.  16s. 

MedleiiUy  Snrgetfy  and  Pkysiolegf, 

Pqvtic  Pteccpta  t  pointfaig  out  Metfaode 
to  prevent  and  rdieve  Indigestion,  and  la 
regulate  and  htvigprate  the  Action  of  the 
Stomadi  and  Bow^  l2mow  St.  boards.  . 

History  and  Method  of  Cun  of  the  va. 
rkras  Species  of  Palsy.  By  JohaCooM* 
MD.  Svo.  6t.  boards. 

Monthly  Journal  of  Popular  MedkhiB. 
By  Charles  Haden,  Surgeon.  No.  J.  li.  (tf. 
MitceUancaus. 

A  Defence  of  Mr.  Broug^iam's  Bill  on 
F^  Grammar  Schools.  3vo.  Is.  Bd. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Libraiy  of  the  Rofal 
Institution.  By  the  Ute  Rev.  Charles 
Bumey,  DD.  arranged  with  an  Aljdudie- 
tical  Index  of  Authors.  By  William  Har- 
ris, Keeper  of  the  library.  Rojral  8f  o 
eonsiderably  enlarged,  XL  U. 

Nuptie  Sacre ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Mamage  and  Di- 
vorce. Svo.  6t.6d. 

The  Cadet's  Guide  to  India.  By  aLien- 
tenantof  the  Bengal  Establishment  2t.  6d* 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  ParliameBt, 
showing  the  dangerous  Defects  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  SchodL  and  of  Mr. 
Brouffham's  Education  BtU.  By  Rkhaid 
Lloyd,  AM.  Svo.  1|.  6d. 

Histoire  de  la  Secte  des  Amis,  soivie 
d*une  Notice  sur  Madame  Fry,  et  la  Pri- 
son de  Newgate.  Par  Madame  Adde  dn 
Tbon.  12mo.  6#.  boards. 

'the  Sctvp  Book :  containing  a  CoDec- 
$ion  of  Amusing  and  Striking  Pisces  la 
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Pntt  nd  Vmm.    By  Jbbii  lf»DiilnnkU 
19mo.  7'*  ^  bottdi. 

A  «Kiaiie  Aooount  of  the  OEkon  md 
PriBc^pki  of  Ae  new  dasi  of  a4-Poaiid« 
Mediom  Ottos,  of  xednced  Length  and 
Wei^t,  propoMd  in  1813,  bj  Sir  wmiun 
COBgreve,  Bttt.  and  adopted  into  hit  Ma- 
J«t^*8  Senrioe.  6to.  7<-  64. 

The  Jaoobito  Belici  Of  Sootland.  Col- 
leeted  and  iUmOnatad,  by  Jamea  Hogg, 
VoL  11.  8vo.  14«. 

Fottrff. 

Spedmeni  of  the  Rusnan  Poets,  with 
Bemarks  and  Biogiaphical  Notices.  Ttans- 
lated  by  John  Bowring,  FLS.  Iteo.  8i. 
boards. 

PolUietj  and  Political  Economy, 

Observations  on  the  Rqport  of  the  Sdect 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Iiords,  reUtive 
to  the  Timber  Trade.  By  a  British  Mer- 
diant  8yo.  2t.  6t. 

A  View  of  the  Circnlatin^  Medium  of 
the  Bank  of  Eng^d,  from  its  inoorporm- 
tion  to  the  present  time.  2t. 

Mirror ;  presented  to  his  Sicilian  Mijes- 
^,  and  the  Allied  Sovereigns—reflecting 
Pslitical  Facts  hitherto  unpublished.  8vo. 

Conyemtions  on  PoBdcal  Economy ;  in 
m  Series  of  Dialogues,  with  Remarks  on 
our  present  Distresses,  &c  By  Joseph  Pin- 
■ent.  8vo.  3#.  6^ 

nMmghts  on  thie  Criminal  Prisons  of  this 
Country,  occasioned  by  the  Bill  fbr  conso- 
Hdadng  and  amending  the  Laws  rdating  to 
Prisons.  By  Oeoige  HoUbrd,  Esq.  MP. 
8to.  St. 

-     A  Letter  from  an  Enriiahman  at  St 
Omar's  to  a  Member  of  Pariiament  2t.6eU 

Theology, 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
Explained,  her  Worship  and  Docmnes 
recommended  and  Vindicated.  By  Henry 
Jenkins.  12mo.  5#.  bds. 

VindidsB  Hebraice ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  occasioned  by  the  Inno- 
vations, &JC.  of  Mr.  J.  Bellamy.  By 
'  Hyman  Hurwitz.  8vo.  9t. 

Two  Sermons,  on  Loyalty  and  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
Ridiard  Pearson,  BA.  8vo.  U.6d. 

Thirty-six  Evening  Prayers,  as  used  in 
her  own  Family.    By  a  Lady.  4to.  5#. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  we  Chmd  at 
Xambeth,  Nov.  12,  1820,  at  the  Conse- 
cration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Wnu  Carey,  DD. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Goodenough,  DD.  4to.  2f. 

The  B<wk  of  Common  Prayer,  in  Eight 
Languages,  most  Elegantly  and  Curiously 
printed,  in  4to.  22.  lOt.  bds. 

The  Inftmt^S  Progress  from  the  Valley 
•f  Destruction  to  Everlasting  Glory.  By 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  12mo.  5a  ms. 

True  and  False  Rdinon  practically 
considered,  with  the  best  Means  to  pro- 
mote Vital  Godliness.  By  the  Rev^  Q.  G. 
Scraoss,  AM.  12mo.  7«.  boards. 


A  GhditiBB  BiogRflrftBl  DksAKmyi 
fwitiining  an  Aocoant  of  the  Livca  and 
Writings  of  distinguished  Chriatiaiis  and 
Theokgiani.  By  John  WOks,  Jan.  12bo. 
9«.  boards. 

A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  CbastiaB 
Faith  and  Character.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Sumner,  8vo.  10#.  6^ 

A  Couse  of  SeimocM,  fat  die  Fcslinis 
and  Fasts  of  the  (amrch  of  Enginnd.  By 
Archdeacon  Pott,  8vo.  12s. 

Voyages^  Travel*^  and  Topomtpkff. 

Sketches,  representiag  the  Native  TiSba, 
Animals,  and  Scenery  of  Soudicm  Africa, 
from  Dtmwinn  made  by  the  late  Mr;  & 
Danidl,  royid  4to.  SiL  St.  Plates  on  Infis 
paper,  4f  4s, 

Rome,  in  die  Nineteenth  Centnry ;  eon. 
taining  a  complete  Aooount  of  the  BoiBi 
of  the  Ancient  City,  the  Rianains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Mo- 
dem Tunes,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  IL  7s.  bdb 


Foreign  Books  Imported* 

(Euvres  completes  de  M.  Necker,  con- 
tenant  un  grand  nombre  dea  morceaax  m- 
Mits.  Edition  public  par  lessoinsdeM. 
le  Baron  de  Stael,  son  petit-fils,  et  pii- 
e^^  d*une  Notice  sor  la  Vie  de  M. 
Necker,  Tom.  L  IL  IIL  in  8vo.  91s, 

This  edition  will  be  eomprSoed  in  if 
volumes. 

Notice  sur  M.  Nedcer,  par  H.  le  Bsna 
de  Stael,  8vo.  ^s.  &d. 

S4jour  d*nn  Oflkier  Frani^cs  Gahfeie, 
ou  Lettres  propres  &  fiure  oonn^itre  ViM 
anden  et  modme  de  la  Calabre,  8vo.  6«. 
.  Marod  de  Serres,  L*A«tridie,  «b 
Moeurs,  Usages  et  Costumes  des  liaiil— 
de  cet  empire ;  snivi  d*an  Voyagecn  Bi- 
viere  et  au  Tyrol;  avee  giavurea,  6v«ii 
18mo.30«. 

Lettres  m^dites  de  Voltaire,  de  Mbc 
Denys  et  de  Colini,  adress6es  i  M.  Ds- 
pont;  pr^ced^  d'un  jugemcnt  phflois- 
phique  et  litt^raire  sur  Voltaire,  8va  Is, 

Paccard,  F6:i61on,  on  les  Vcrtus  Chr»- 
tiennes,  pofime  en  3  chants,  8vo.  ovee 
poriraUy  2s,  Sd, 

Rouillon-Petit,  Histoire  des.Rcinei  de 
France,  depuis  Torigiiie  de  la  MonaieUe 
jusqu*a  la  mort  de  Marie  Antoinette,  Ac. 
12mo.  4s, 

Alard,  dn  Si^  et  de  la  Natore  dei. 
Maladies,  2  vols.  8vo.  18t. 

Crauion,  La  Medicine  legale  relatiTe  k 
Part  des  acoouchemens,  8vo.   iOs,  6d, 

Paciset  et  Ma<et,  ObservatioDS  sor  Is 
Fidvre  Jaune,  faites  k  Cadix  en  WBy 
grand  in  4to.  avee  6  planches  eokrHh 
11,11s,  6d, 

Bignon,  Dn  Congrat  di  Tioppen,  Bvo. 

Des  Projets  de  PAntiiche  sur  Pltahe, 
Svo.  2#.  6d. 

Esneaux,  Consideratioos  sur  ks  prajeti 
de  TAristocratie,  8vo.  3«. 

Keratrv.  La  France  telle  qu*on  Ta  fints. 


1881.3 


New  Paienis^Eeclesiattietil^^fermetKtg. 


I  poor  Mffvir  I  I'in- 
tBlligaaoe  de  THistoue  de  Franoe  in  1898^ 
SI.  8vo.  6r. 

AmiakB  Acid«aii»  Loaduno-Balavia^ 
1815.19,  4to.  vols.  I.  to  IV.  41.  16f. 

Benedict  (I.  F.)  ObsemUknes  in  ieptem 
So^Kodii  TiagndUs,  8tow  7#.  ed. 

Bretschneider  (C  T.)  Piobabifift  de 
JEhraogeUi  et  Epistokium  Joaniuf  Apos- 
Mli  Indde  et  Onpne.  8vo.  6$. 

CaMel  (F.  P.)  Morphonomla  Botanioh 
nve  Obaenrationeg  dzea  Proportumem  et 
SToludaMm  Partium  Plantonim.  8to. 
Flfttes8#. 

Commentatiooes  Sodetatis  Regi»  Sden- 
tfamm  Ocettingeniis  Recentiores.  4to.  toI. 
I^IV.  7^  4t. 

Ueeren  (A.  H.  L.)  de  FoDtibus  et  Auc- 
toritate  Vitarum  ParaUearum  PlutarcbL 
Oyo.  4i.  8i. 

Hone  Phviice  Berolineiiae8,*ooIlect«  ez 
Symbolis  titot.  doctor  H.  LidkiL  £.  A. 
Budoli^  et  W.  F.  Klugii,  ^tc.  Kd.  cu- 


S4» 

n;fkIlii.&€kNe«abBMAbecli^  WiH 

PUtes,  Hit, 

Iconea  Plantmun  smmte  ChinlL  aascen* 
tinin  I  e  Bibliotheck  Braanuanit  eiceqpUib 
fblio,  widi  30  finely  odlouTed  plates  in  doae 
imitatioii  ot  the  oziginal  Dntwinn,  3L  Stf. 

Proflaiflche  Anthologie  der  Dentadieai-. 
enthaltend — ^Fabeln  von  Lenin^  Meiamer, 
Fawaftdn  von  Kiunnnaeher,  Fanunj^biA 
Ton  Herder,  OemiOdde  and  Eniflilungiii 
▼on  Starke,  Kleine  Aoftatae  Ton  La  Motte 
Fottqa4,  12mo.  6i. 

Xfrck  (L.)  Leben  nnd  Tod  der  hdHga 
Genoreva,  8vOi  7«* 

Vater  (I.  S.)  Analecten  der  Spiadm- 
kunde,  gr.  8to.  l*"-  Heft,  4#.  fkL 

SpreJ^  (K.)  und  A.  P.  de  Caadflfflb 
Grundzuge  der  Wiwcnuchaftlichm  Pflaa- 
xenkunde,  8vo.  18#. 

Amim  (L.  A.)  Armnth,  ReidUhun, 
SAjM,  nnd  Bam  der  Grafin  Polont 
^Bd.  8m  U4#. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


John  Sadler,  of  Penlington-Place,  Lam- 
beth, for  an  improved  method  or  prooeis 
of  manufacturing  carb<mate  of  lead,  iormer- 
Ij  denominated  ceruie,  but  now  commonly 
called  wlte  lead.-^an.  3,  1821. 

John  Leigh  Bradbury,  of  Mandiester, 
fat  a  new  mode  of  engraving  and  etching 
metal  roUen,  used  for  piinting  upon  wool- 
len, cotton,  linen,  paper,  do&,  silk,  and 
other  substances.--Jan.  9. 

Robert  Salmon,  Esq.  for  improvements 
Id  the  eonstmction  of  ustruments  for  the 
jKlicf  of  hernia  and  piolMsis ;  which  in- 
strument, so  improved,  he  denominates 
adeotific-prindpled,  variable,  secure,  light, 
cesy,  degant,  chei^,  and  durable  trusses. 
— Jan.  IS. 


John  Frederick  DanieU,  Esq.  of  Oower* 
street,  Bedroid-square,  for  mipFovaoMOta 
in  darifying .  and  refining  sugar.— Jan. 
16. 

Abraham  Henry  Chambers,  Esq.  of 
Bond-street,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  cement,  coniposi* 
tion,  stucco,  or  plaster,  by  means  of  itfae 
application  and  oombinAtion  of  certain 
Imown  materials  hitherto  unnsed  (save  for 
experiments)  for  that  purpose.     Jan  18. 

Chades  Phillips,  of  Albemaile-streel, 
commander  in  the  royal  navy,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  apparatus  for  propdling  ves- 
sels, and  improvements  in  the  coostractkMi 
of  vessds  so  propelled.— Jan.  19. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  PREFERMENTS,  ^tc 


'     Tbe  IkT-,  J*  Wn!ti,  MA,  F*:Uo^  of  the  Uuivfr- 

Idln  ro  die  Earl  of  Hf^Vrmigti.— The  lirw  \. 
TlFtieeler,  t>l».  Hend-uii^ter  gf  ttK  t'olkiJe  school, 
■Worcr«*lpr,  10  ItutrfCory  of  Tiromlwuy.— Tin-  IWr, 
3ff.  HrAth^  f«a  of  Hr.  Hesith.    Hrjbl-itiHtrr  of 

Mttxa  and  Ha»t  drinstr*!,  tipaf  SiiliAbtiry,— Tbe 
flcv.  FAvtwd  ^'olmnjiTyMtaJIA-  Fellow  ufrutlie. 
rlne  Hall^  Cambridifer  tlectcd  iecomi  m  biter  of 

^Tbe  Blih^p  of  iHiui^v^n  li:u  iQiUtatcd  the  iUrf. 
Jt,  Fane,  nti^t  uf  fuTbcek,  Id  itie  Frtbrni  of 
CtlAob^— HiB  OukevrHavl^a  ha*  pK*riiM  the 


Rev.  Mr.  Proodfoot,  Mtaliter  of  Shortt.  to  the 
chareh  and  parish  of  Strathhaven,  Preaoytarf  of 
Hamilton. 


0XF0RD.-On  F^b.  10.  the  followinf  degress 
rere  conferred.  Bachelor  In  Dlvtnlty,  the  lieT. 
Ellis  Ashton,  Felloir  of  Brasenoie.--Mfwlen  of 


Arts ;  the  Kev.  W.  SalmoD  Bagthair,  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Rev.  Chas.  8.  S.  Depais,  of  Pembroke.— 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  Fras.  LfMcomb,  of  Unfverslty 
College,  and  H.  J.  B.  Nicholson,  of  Mafdalea- 

CAMBRIDGE.— The  snl^Jeet  for  the  Sealonlaa 
Prise  Poem  for  the  vear  Is  "  The  Old  Ate  ol  SL 
John  the  Evangelist.* 


BANKRUPTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  tkt  Tvwn  or  Cit§  in  yahkk  tiu  Bankrvpt  revtdef  ii  not  expremedf  it  will  he  eheaei  to  London  or  tke 
Neigkkemrkood,    So  aUo  of  tke  Reeidentetitf  the  Jtuirneif*,  whote  mamee  are  pUcei«ifier  a  i^ 
T  disilngnlsbcs  London  Commissions,  C  those  of  the  eonnlry. 
GoMetUj  Jan.  20.  to  Feb.  13. 

Jam.  20.— Avon,  L.  Chatham,  nary4urent.  [Ii 

40,  Manaeil -street,  Ooodraan*s«fleras.    T. 
Clarice.  G.  Higb-roif,  Knlghtsbridge,  carpenter. 

[Popicln,  Dean-Bireet  Sofao<«qnare.   T. 
Dmrls,  H.  Bristol,  merchant.  [Clarke,  Chancery. 

laae.   C. 


Dorrington,  J.  Manchester,  splriUlealer.  [Milne, 
Temple.    C. 

Hcelis,  B.  Chortey,  Lancaster,  spfait-merchaat. 
rOaskell,  Wigan.  Lvicaster.    C. 

HTns,  W.  Q.  Hodson,  and  K.  Hlggs,  Bristol,  lea- 
ther-Atctors.  [Pearson,  Pamp-conrt,  Temple.  C. 


Hogg,  G.  Pancras-lane,  tanra-keeper. 
BasiBgbaU-street.   T. 


[Kalght, 


850  Baahnptr. 

Seoondarie*  QlBoe,  TeBipk.    C. 

l«?y*  J'Noir^Md,  StGeoiiKe  in  t^  Ewt^  mcfw 
ehant.    rPoUen.  94,  Fore-itreet   T. 

Matthewi,  P.  OlbMS-alrMt,  LtunlMth,  bvUder. 
[SigidoiB,  SladM-FUoe,  Deptfi»rd.    T. 

Parks,  T.  and  A.  LawUm,  Birmingham,  mer- 
chants.   rClarke.'^Cbaiieery.lane.    C. 

Shephard,W.KeBnington-enM8,JeweIler.  [DwbK 
Palsgrove-vlace,  TempIe-lMur.    T. 

fieatner,  R.  llohester,  innkeeper    [Klnj^,  Gray*a- 

'  inn<«qQare.    C. 

BtaUiam,  P.  and  G.  Shakespear,  PaU.MaU«>Uiak» 
iAf-mana^MStarers.  [WUle7*WeIlc1osc^aare.T> 

Thomas,  D.  London-street,  Oreeriwich,  ehlna  and 

WphMs-man.    rSberweod*  Gaiiterbttry.«qBare.   T. 
ells.  J.  W.  Cambridge-heatb,  HBckncqrHNad, 
bulkier.    D<lAsh»  Holl^orn-eoQit,  GiayVinn,  T. 
inHdman,  J.  Fen-conrt,  Penchnreh-sCreet,  mer- 

ehaot.    [Patetson.  <8.  Old  Broad-atreet.   T. 
WooUls,J.Mroolwich,  tfanber-merchaiit.    [Mind, 
lE^  llirograorton-itreeL   T. 

JkB.  ^*-AlmMd,  W.  Jan.  New-hrldgc,  Conwall, 

beer-orewer.  [Battye,  Chaacery-Iane.  C.  * 

BotW,  C.  Eastdean,  Sossex,  former.     [Ellis,  1, 

Holbom-court,  Gray*s-lna.    C. 
Borfham,  J>  Hamhul,  Suffolk,  oommon-brewer. 

(Stevens,  9,  Oras^-uin-square.    C. 
VasheU,  E.  sen.  Batb,  cabinet-maker.    [MTaklii- 

•on.  Middle  Temple.    C.  . 
Cooper,  W.  Nottlnrham,  grocer.    [Wolston,  14, 

Holbom-eoort,  GraT^s-lnn.    C. 
]>etfS{J .  Ossett,  Dewsboiy,  Yock,  elothler.  [Fisher, 

98^  Thsriet-inn.  C. 
Fisher,  F.  Edgeware-road,  nnrseryman.    [Fielder, 

Diike<4(treeC;,  Groavenoff-a<|iiare.  T. 
FIUM^  H*  Banbocr.  Oxfoid,dAfefV  DSw^at,  Bt^ 

singhail- street.  T. 
P^e^  T.  C.  B.  Btrchin-lane,  taddler.   [Jones, 

Mincing-lane.  T. 
Reeve,  H.  HUg^,  NorMl^  dealer.  [Ewbaok,  27, 

North  AudW-street,  Grosveifor-sqaare.  C. 
Sannders,  J.  Dnke.«treet,  St.  JamesHi,   rargeott. 
.    CBwtoB,NevNorth-«t.BedLtoB.aq.T. 
Toun,  G.  W.  B.  Bastindia  Chambm.  Leaden. 

ball-st,    merchant.    [Reardon,  ODrbet-court, 

Graeeclrarqb-atreet.  T. 

Jan.  i27.— Aost,  J.  Gloucester,  dealer.    [Chilton, 

£xebeqner-K>ffioe,  Ltncoln^inn.  C. 
Berry,  M.  NearBOme-eMaa,  York,  clothier.  [Clarke, 

Chancery-lane.  C. 
Booth,  0.  Bromley-park,  Stafford,  fiirmer.    [Ed- 
-    mundSfExebaquer-oftiee,  LlncolB*B-inn.  C. 
Catiftber.J.  Uterppol.merchaBt*    [Blaokalock, 

Klng^-beneh-walk,  Temple.    C. 
IViller,  H.  Bethnal-ffreen-road,  anigeon.   [Grqr, 


\86f  Tyson-place,  iCingslaod-road.  T. 
Goagb,  J.  Bath,  Soraenet,  jiainter.    {Poole,  12, 

Gray*B-inn-saaare.   C. 
Green,  R.  Sclby,  York,  banker.  [Wlgleaworth, 

Gray*s-ian-Rqaare.  C.  - 
Johnson,  T.  janior,  Wakefield,  York,  merchant. 

[Few,  HenrietUpStreet,  Coventgarden.  C. 
Marsh,  J.  Gracechnrch-street,  hosier.    [Riisb,3, 

oi^^n  ^ni7Tt^  ThrpwtaieadlB  ataatik  T. 
WAiiKbaji^   H,    Hticliefterr    Kent,    Ucdii  drAper. 

[Joneti  Slbi-lfihr,   T. 
Mirctirlh  J^  (color,  Eiiendoct^  Heitfiyrdw  dmlet. 

rstokur,  EVa»H'c]l-<focirt.   T, 
Kiutoiii  Kk  IVniiioncSH^  SiiiTey>  Ibl  monger.  {Cot- 
tle, i\|d<TIH5Wlb«™.  T, 
]Norti>n^L.  N'l'w- 1  ''ulau^strfet,  stoj^f-couch-mFiMef. 

lieid ,  \V » Jy ju  cir,  V 1  orkt!  owe  1 1  ■  uIdm^  w  i^tch  iwiker. 

[Hirtner,  Hlttro||-^u^Jea.  T. 
RicEirutta,  J.   Aiiiiii,   Wsvn*ick,   brewer.    [LoTig, 

HollKiru  -ton  rt,  <  i  n?  y"«-lu  n    C* 
It«b^rts,  W",  H.  AltjiLryH  Surrey,  pippr  mnnuJiEUtv 

tanr,  [Keftr*«y,  BLubop^gat^-itrfi^t.  T. 
Bort,    J.     Hurtiinermihh.     market     ANIener. 

[KleharrlsoD,  lkirv-ilr*ft^M.  Jmur*'*.  T. 
Sacff,  E.  )urt.  CltadderioD,  iMn€*iitTt  mcrehant. 

[W  rMil;  Tejjiiili?.  i:. 
Saifcff  K.  acn,  riiEw1dr'rt£tD,  LADaut«j'.  mtrchftnt. 

(VVrJjflil,  Temple,  r. 
Sarfrr,  \\\    (lnvJderton,    Lancaitfr,  merchaiiL 

(V^rMv!,Tcmpk.  C. 
St?*^I,  B.  HuJttrt^fielJ,  Vork,  eora  factor.  fAlcx- 

TawMw-nd,  K  Kifrt^,  gfoccr,   yJmUMi,  |&^  <Jlil 


Wttlpoie^T: White  tJ^'^  0««dlB«ii%.6?£4v  tIc 

tuJiUf f.  [iAYticij  Itam^M.  fiut  Smltkl«kL  T. 
Younjir.  J,    Uirlsiof,    trooJlca.4i«pei^    £Wmiai^ 

LiLicoJEt'fuiun.  C, 
Jati.  ^.— ikitJioiid*  H.  ^ho-Aqnaff,  bookMlIer. 

[Tticker,  Ftbrt!ftt'f^bH]]dlDf[^  HaJbofa.  T, 
Cll»U^  J.   Bdi>wpU,  Som^mrt,  rkbiUler.  DCiK, 

CrttV^'inn  i?qtiart.  C. 
Crowe,  G.    ^jtuoDdbuj,  Norfolk,   whoffkttmtt, 

[Snifii^rrp,,  Cn:>il}T-iifD4n?.  C. 
FrieM<l,  H.  iSouthwiirk,  ED^jiter,  [Comefftufi^  18^ 

CopthnU^onrt,  Tlirtt^miorton-ftml.  T. 
OHfrfy,  S.  Market  vr<^ttfh too,  York,  inmkttfw, 

[Kvaiis,  i»7.  Hation-puB**.  C. 
{irovf,  F,  Cahlttr,  Glnn3Dnr:iiii,  stniir-hat-Bta>Q^- 

tiirr  r  nVood.  t  ardlffl  C. 
Htinis.   1;,     Wont)]b^!itTrrt,      Fln*btirT-ni«»re, 

tiisicii^propririor.  [A&mhoiD,  58^  Jfwry^nt.  T. 
Ki^rp,  J.  <;r«iciifiby,  iincola,   Cvmer.     [B»iitr. 

Tni^^IOD -place.  Hoi  bom.  C* 
Kitk'ht,  IL   GnLy%lnu.1uie,  llrerT'44Bl>1e-l£«t»cr. 

[IHilicn.  Forpitrtf  I.  T. 
Pcjnuell,  H,  WliJlbornc,  Kererofil,  frnner.  [MSi- 

liard,  Cray^tnu^EjiiAif.  C, 
PurkU,  W.  purijimtitKh.  SmUhsmptinii  caUkct- 

niQkor.  rAl«&nder,  10,  Nrir4nn.  C* 

firjuare^p  nlii(!kfrlu*s^n>{id.  T. 
Ski-v.KKiji-StmtffHTl-iipoiii'Aronip  W»rwl  tk,  courier. 
[Tookt;,  Holborn-^ourt,  Grfty-ltiii.  €. 

rPcaTnjii,G,  lUunp.cmrt.  Temple-  i\ 
llirntr  Sf .  UrUlol,  f:tlbll]euraakE^^.    [Hlcks^  IWfl- 

IrttvbulrdlnfTs,  Hi? t born.  C 
WtlMaiit-i.  VV,  jind  A.  Uliyte,  N*ir  llrtTi,l_*t    i.^r. 

terA.  [JoHffi,  Gfeiit  M.^wrylcbour-.^L  1. 
Feb.  8.— Anderson,   J.   West  Smithfield.    bMk. 

teller.   CAfBolt,  King's  Azaa-yaid,  ColcnaB- 

Bindloas,  C.  Kendal.  WesOnorelaud,  batdftcc 

[Carpenter,  FamlyaJ*s.Inn.  C. 
Butcher,  P.  Bralntree-heath,  Esaez,  berae-acaler. 

[Grmy,  136,  Tyson-place,  Klngdand-rotti.  T. 
Collect.  J.  Bath,  Somerset,  shoemaker.  [Makia. 

son.  Middle  Teraole.  C. 
Darham.W.OrneadfNorfblk,  paper-anker.  rFar* 

ster,  Norwich.  C. 
Fraser,  A.  Norfolk-street,  Marylebone,  npholster. 

er.    [Saunders,    11,    OharloCte-street,  Fltxrof. 

square.  T. 
Gill,  J.  M.  Plymonth^ock,  Devon,  lii 


[Maklnson,  Middle  Temple.  C. 
Knights,  R.  GfBy*i-inB-lane,  Urery-atriile^kwy^ 

er.  Pulleo,  Fore-street.  T. 
Lamb,  J.  Newington  Cao8eway,£laiier.  [Caipcu 

teiv  Church-court,  Old  Jewry.  T. 
Levy.  S.  6,  RMemary.lan^  siopsoUar.  [Byles,  is^ 

Worship-street-road.  T* 
Lockey,  0.  Ivy-lane,  comchandler.  [Drew,  Ber- 

mondsey-street.  T. 
Nobel,  R.  A.  Swindon,  Wnta,  plumber.  [Megil. 

son,  Gniy^-inn.  C. 
Shipdem.lCHytiie,  Kent,  grocer.  [Long,G<ta^ 

inn.  C. 
Thnrtell.  J.  and  J  Glddens,  Norwich,  bombaziae. 

manumcturen.  [PM>le,  Gray*B-inn.8auare.  C 
Wlldman,J.  Whiteehapei-road,  phimber. ,  [Ros- 

sen.  Crown-court,  Aldersgate-street.  T. 
Wotton,  T.  Bristol.  leather-fiKtor.    [Wrighc,  M, 

KingSi  Bench-walk,  Temple.  C. 
Fi-b.  rt  — Bftvpritoek ,  J.  H ,  A I  nift.  Hi  n  t«,  commaa- 

5>rewer,  rfajlor,  H^td^tourt,  Gr4y^lith4.  C- 
BloiTjT.  O,  Aldeni^stf-mreel,jcweller,   [Hladiu«, 

Jiliuliiifhail-»treff(.  T. 

Souxlmmpmn-ifumlaeK  CliaiKcrF-laae.  C 
FcTf'liii-,  S.  Ettlntfuhair-pArk,    SoOirlry,  ^luCvnl, 

Iruh^mJuter.  rAlcicajider^  New.taa.  C-. 
¥nni,  T.     Little  PoitlELiid.ttKet,     coacb-makrr. 

I^rnjips,  ?ifTncinsr-l«i>e-  T. 
Keinpster/r.  Hmi»Ple-»t  ntet-ii^«r|i*a*ft-.  fTc»« 

pier,  13,  JohnsiTeel,  MiJiorlea.  T. 
Mantle,  T.  Dover,  Kent,  cabinet-maker,  thmm, 

Carpentefs-hall,  LondoB-widL  T. 


.  C. 


Massey,  B.  Ecdleaton,  Lam 

[AdltngtoB,  Bedfoid-rvw.  _ 
Morrl^  J.  Liverpool,  «iiK*merebaBL  [AdUBglo^ 


Bedfbrd-row. 'C. 
Nash,  I.  Bath,  fishmonger.    [Fbher,  1,  laacr 

Temple-lane.  C. 
Owen,  J.  Madeley-lrood,  Salop,  dealer  ii  eaals. 

[B|£QS,3ottUuuiiplOB-Bmndings,  CbaneciyOaM.  C. 


i82i;;3  Scotch  SeguertratUm*-'Btrtht^Mttrrlage$.  SSt 


doo,Corbet.«»rt  Gracecborch-sircet.  T. 
BiMioa.  R.   ManchMter,  flonr.dMfler.     [MUb«, 

Temple.  0.  ^      «t 

Feb.  lO^Abbott,  W.  BetmoiKtoOT  New-rMd,co«l- 

wftiner.  nSitcr,  Greenwich.  T. 
Areher.  A.''  Ortit  Chapel- sttect.  Soho,  baker. 

rPringle,  70.  Qiieen.etreet.  Cheaj«Mc  T^^ 
roirt,^.  Chame«.Slafford.  chcescfiwlor.   [Vni- 

■oa!9.  KiBiH-bench-walk,  Inner  Temple.    C. 
Chester.  C.  Uferpool,  anclfoneer.   [Blackatock, 

KiuTB-beoch-walk,  Temple.  C. 
CluyrB.  StamfordjUncoln,8crl7ener.   [Lodlng- 

D^??;  T.^'Sfalden,  Ewex,  llnen-dmper.  fWinb, 

Warnlbnl-cooft,  ThrogmprU)n-«lreet,  1 . 
Howton,  R.  W«ce«ter,  vlcmaller.  [Matt,  New 

Jnrrett.  T.  Shrewsbury,  vicinal  ler.   [Bdgeriey, 

Shrewsbury.  C. 
Klrkmaa    '    ''"' 


—  The-Rt.  Hon.  I^ady  Harriet  Baffot,  a  eon. 
Feb.  8.  The  lady^f  ftie  Hon.  and  Rev.  WlDlaqi 

Leonard  Addlngton,  son  of  Lord  Sidmonth,-  It 

A-  At  Leamlngtttn,  the  lady  of  M^Jor  Edw.  WM- 
man,  a  daughter.  ... 

—  At  Weeto«er  Hoom.  lile  of  Wlriit,  the  lady  of 
Sir  I/eonani  Wonley  Holkiea»  Bart.  M.  P.  a 

4.WUGiiernfley,tUe  lady  of  Ue^-Col.  Kenaody, 

i.  The  lady  of  Joa.  PhillbMre,  LLD.  and  MP. » 

son. 
1  At  Powlt  Cairtle,  the  Rt..Hoa.  Lady  Loey  Cliye, 

JO^lSPlady  of  MnJor  Ord,  Royal  Artllleiy,  a 

daoffbler. 
12.  In  Baker-atreet,  the  lady  of  Rear  Admiral 

West,  a  son. 
IJ).  The  lady  oi'  Wm.  Hntchina,  fSsq.  of  Hmk^vct. 

"qaare,  a  daughter. 


^man.  J.  Great  Bolton,  l^^^*  ^"^     2o!^hE!^fady  ofllent^l.  Cowper,  of  Montague- 

aoofcctorer.  f  Adllngton,  Bedfort-row.  i..  j^     ^ 

h,  O.  VOrtsea,  Southampton,  vinuer.  [Pow-        F*»»*»  •  »coTT.Awn. 


naonfiietorer^ ... 
Modi.  O.  Portsea,  Southampton, 

nail,  8,  Staplo-lnn.  Holbpm.  C. 
Pethurtt,  jTtranbrook,  Kent,  draper.    [Osbal- 

deston,  London-street,  Fenchurch-street-  T. 
Bnspini,  J.  B.Pall-MaU.  medlcine-vendor.  [Har- 

Lancaster,  cott«ii.man«fcetnrert.  [Milne,  Tem- 
ple. C. 

Feb.  18.-Balley,B.  Merton,  calico-printer.  [Pw- 
ton,  Bow-churchyard,  Cheapsid^  r. 

B«Sr^,W.  East  Aidslcy,  York,  former.  [Lake, 
0,  Cateaton-street.   C.  ^^ 

BowketL  T.  Ewtham,  Worc«ter,  Md  C.  Bow. 
kett,  Lurton-Bury,  Hereford,  armcrs.  L^aa- 
Itlna.  LIncoln*a-lnn.  C.  . 

BamSr,  JL  Swansea,  Glamorgan,  cabinet-maker. 
rftdtoa,  Blm.«ourt,  Temple.  C. 

viSS^:  Hereford,  eabtoct-maker.  fDw,  Oa»- 

•  roster,  J  ShefieM,  ironmohger.  CBlagnve,  by- 

nSSSStHndS.  Glbbs,  Cork-siwet.  Burlinaton- 

'gaSeis,  money-scrivoners,    OSmlth,  GoTden- 

scioare*  T. 
Haibes,  W.  Great  Bolton,  Lancaster,  money- 

8?rivener.  rPerklns.  Gray»8-lnn.  C.  . 

LMuchame,  \i.  C.St.  Mary  AxCjinerchant.  LHodg- 

SOT.  Castle-street,  Holbom.  T.  ^     , 

mSS^i/W.  Greeiaeld.    Gloucester,    bntcbrr. 

tClarke,  8;  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  Cheap- 

•pbHliis?C.and  W.  Parsons,  ^^^^^f,^"^?^'^' 
masters.  [Bigg,  Southampton-buildings,  Chan- 

P^l7,'  A.  iHaydon-sqriare;  merchant.  [Nind, 
Throgmorton-street.  T. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTEATIONS. 
Gazette— Jan.  20  to  Feb.  18. 

flanaderst  J .  Jan.  mercbantr  LoHh. 

uSM^an^H-  Rodaersjmetchanla,  Glaagow. 
.  ftfiicnmlrtoa,  P.  olothfer,  P*th. 

Cant,  W.  Innkeeper,  Inverness. 

MmT.  G.sHpbniGer.  Anitrttlher. 

Steel.  J.  cooper,  Port-Olasgwr.  ^    .    ^,  . 

.  F^Sionr  J^wi  M.  M,  Psttlwn,  merchants,  Glas- 

K^i;  ^.  W,  OlbsMi.  A.  Dickie.  J.  Kennedy,  and 

A  M'Call,  contractors  for  boiidings.  Ayi. 
.  Hoes,  W.  merohaiit,  Inverness. 

Mackle,  A.  merchant.  Aberdeen. 
.  BmWb,  JL  wooi'SplMxr,  SdtUnir 

BIBTH8. 

jm. ».  At  BishopM  Cornrt*  near  Exeter,  the  Right 

Hon.  Lady  Graves,  a  son.  „  «  a 

•  87.  The  lady  of  «.  B.  Dmwmi.  Baq,  M.  P.  Moo. 
Sk  AtJeffs47,thelady  off  Colons  Cuaayoghauie, 


XX  SCOTLA]n>. 

AtBaberton-hOQse,  the  lady  of  Archibald  Christie, 
Esq.  a  SOD  and  heir. 

At  filinbwgh,  the  lady  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  a 
son. 

nr   I&ELAND. 

At  WestporNhouse,  the  Marchioness  of  SUgo,  a 
son. 

AXEOAD. 

At  Naples,  the  lady  of  J.  Cnounlag.  Esq.  a  son. 

At  Marseilles,  a  woman  aged  «u:(y-«w,  was  deli- 
vered of  a  female  infant. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  22.  AlM'ytliRm  AbbcT,  ih^flifttt  of  Ihe  EarT  of 
AJshUfdftn*  Vtlip  Rev.  L>f.  Morfow,  Prt^^il^ia 
nf.St.  Jfltiii'*,  Djcfunl;  ilinHes  JaJiD  Bnlllir  H*- 
mlUoD,  Ks<i,  tn  theHt.  Hon.  LftdvCajijIiiJB  Her* 
tk,  hl»  Lonlslilp's  ii-^rr. 

FflJ.  1.  M  Dri«tof,  bv  !hr  Hrr.  Pflcf  WkUb.  Pre- 
tjcndJiTY  of  Wpll^r  Mjiiftf  ^Vh^slJ*  lo  ChurTmiii 
Anne,  dftfli.'li[frof  tlu'  Uitc  Martin  VVlibFi,  Es^^ 

2.  I^rd  ^l*c(jaiit  Cmnbnnie^  ton  of  tbe  MoJ^inTK 
of  if^jliibury,  (o  Mm  liasruiifiie. 

3,  Thfinins  Jim(»s  E*tj.  of  Lfldfar,  MuchyriktUp 

crr  D  f  I  h  1 1  Hi*  M  cijor  G«ttuil  Owen ,  SJ  "U  sUier  of 
Sir  Wnutuvrjt,  rfart. 
,1.  Tlitw.  TmIit.  E*(1,  of  Trinity  roHftfe,  Oifflf-I* 

to  MiftK  J^rinny  Mnniffl,  daa^htcT  of  i\\r  Intf  iSi- 
slujpuf  Hmtolpunri  Muftff  of  Ti-tultv  toHree. 

lo  Mm  HaKi^T^oC  Onddetitoim'  Hprk,  H^itt. 
6.  At  Kciii^iii^toii,  fhe  VLirw  Dr.  rriprt,  HiH^tor  of 
Maniitoo,  unn.^  ton  of  the  lute  Blsfiop  of  godnr 
nml  Mnn.  (d  Mary.  ttiW  daiitliiiTflf  CoUSmdi, 
LkHJt.  (ioveriiorof  iLe  Isle  of  Mtin. 

—  At  Povrr.  t  npt^  l^obl,  Drftni,  KN\  iM:?conii  ton< 
tjf  rhr  late  Arlfiiiml  L»e«ti*^tc  ,^farv*  dau^liler  of 
tlu^  Jati-  Klch*  Clay,  t^q.  of  filQnci'^rcr  plJLce, 
I'ortiuan-flquari'. 

y.  Wm,  Pjirry  HictianJ**  B»q,  «in  of  tlie  Rt.  Hon. 
Ixirrl  Lliicf  JiifiLiM^,  ro  Fraort^*  Wbft*  vuniijtnt 
dttLUrhiiT  of  llip  Iflte  .ronjithaa  J>iirrn't|,  &<!. 

10.  ,\l  Mary-lf-ljofie  t'hi»TcU,  CapL  liDbt.<:nrrrt% 
of  f^llincton*  tfl  Mrs.  l)*\iiyn«p  ividflw  <tf  iht  Iniia 
Wm,  l>pvftynejv  of  Lrjulown,  In  tbe  J»lt  ofTtia' 
net. 

12.  Mr.  J.  P.  Carry,  of  Berne,  Switserland.  to 
Sarah  Johanna,  daughter  of  J.  Browning,  £sq. 
of  Purelow  Hall,  Salop. 

18.  G.W.Sanders,  Esq.  of  LlneoInM  Inn,  Barris- 
ter, to  Georgiana  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thee.  Griffith,  Esq.  Pall-maH. 
^^At  Croydon,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hide,  AM.  to 
Anne  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  Wm.  Cole^ 
£sq.  of  Blnnt-hOnse.       _  .... 

15.  Henry  Baynes  Ward,  Esq.  to  Harriet  Anns, 
eldest  (hinghter  of  tbe  late  Samuel  Davis,  Esq.  of . 
Fortlaildplace. 

ly  scoTLAim. 

At  Holm»  Col.  J.  F.  Buntoync.  Royal  Engineers,  to 
Charlotte,  TOttogest  daughter  of  jLol.  Rose»  of 


Mi 


DfMi. 


OUadk, 


M  BdintaifiL  John  Pttoittoae  MUbaakta  Eiq.  of 
Halnal^  Ifain  Yorksliire,  to  tb<  wMoir  oTUw 
late  Tho«.  Orer,  Em.  MD. 

At  Edinbargh,  Robt.  Cadell,  Eiq.  to  Aiiae  Ttet* 

eber^  eldest  daai^hter  of  George  Mylne,  £sq. 

ik   IRELAND* 

At  Dnblln,  by  roeclal  licenee,  bjr  hb  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Toam,  Arthur  Bleooerbasset, 
Esq.  of  Ballylady,  in  the  coanty  of  Kerry,  t» 
Frances,  eldest  cnuighter  of  Heoiy  Deane  Gra- 
dy.Esq. 

ABROAD. 

At  Grinsbv,  Upper  Canada,  the  Her.  B.  B.  Sit. 
VBOS,  MA.  Chaplain  to  h(s  Britanole  MidesCy^ 

I  Forces,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Thos.  Nelles, 
Eso.  LleDt.-Col.  oommanding  the  4th  UbcoIb 
Militia,  of  that  Province,  Justice  of  the  Peace* 
•nd  RepreaeatatiTe  in  the  Provincial  Pariiameut 
In  that  connty. 


At  St.  Petersborr,  Thos.  Harvey,  Esq.  to  Harriet, 
daoghter  of  Edward  Maberley,  Esq. 

DIED. 

Jan.  99.  At  Ftintf  ngton,  Sussex,  the  residence  of 
his  brother'ln-law,  H.  J.  Hounsom.  Eso.  Miles 
Mookhou8e»  Esq.  of  Newcastle,  in  the  67th 
yenr  of  hh  uf^, 

as.  At  HfxjEcy.hantr,  Surrey.  In  Ma  BW  vcftf, 
ThcA,  DynMi^  Eaq  Jjile  Lkau-lloU  ia  (be  3d  Kf- 

S9.  Swld«DLy,  in  \i\*  AOtli  ytxp,  at  Partfuaouth,  Sir 
Geo.  Obmi^bcll,  (iL-D.  AJinlrnl  vf  thni  Ptirt. :  Sir 
Gvorgfi  ciirered  tlie  (ttirvijn*  wfy  pi^ly  Ln  lifc{ 
wumtufc  Post  ('jiptain  in  iTii+h  Hpiu  Admirttl, 
1^1 ;  Vhc  Alien  I  nl,  IHTMi.  Adnvtmt  cr  the 
^'hltfi  ljil4i  rLiid  viii  ^ppoifiEfd  l'«j-c  j\dii]Tnil^ 
i§t^ 

Sfi*.  At  CisreiriDiit  Park*  Sorrpv*  Ccsieiifrl  naron  de 

priiifr  LtfO|rtj1fl. 
.-  Mri.  SitplM-ns^  molbcr  of  MIm  Stepiiput,  of 
Curent  ( 'anifii  Thentrr* 

—  At  Cu Hi !;.]£,  need  40,  David  €AfHck,  Jan.  Esq, 
Obiy  BOD  tUHi  paxlDcr  of  0,  CftJTic1&,  Utq,  B«Q- 
ka,  in  tlial  City. 

37.  At  Soutb&mplOD,  Cape.  Hoty,  a  pentltmnn 
wpII  knawa  lii  the  fa9liloniU>le  drcJcip  nt  Ratii. 

—  At  ibe  home  of  hb  Faihirr  laJiivir,  ai  Pntix^v- 
hi  EI,  Coptuin  E,  L.  Croft«a,CD.  RM.  iti  hhd&ih 

29.  At  hift  s-nij  Toi  It-pi  art,  cif  ar  MulJetaiiep  atfeif 
W,  Jusr  Huikji.  Es»i.  Vale  yf  ilocliester*  Abd  for< 
tattly  one  tif  the  lUpreKuatatUci  Iti  PUrltHmfnt 
(vr  tbJit  €itv, 

3tK  At  ht^v  litiuFie,  Litch|ield*«trerr,  TaiQwortb, 
«iin^f>4.  MiPii  RobiniOn.  Til  1 1  iiuly>t  deatii  w^ 
wcTY  awful,  ill*  had  r^Xhrtl  fnum  tal<le^  uid  wwna 
stacdltiif  by  tlie  drawing-room  0rF,wheii<]rie  fril 
backwurdt,  In  on  apaplectic  &Kt  t^a*!  lo^Ubtiy 
rif|Hr<si. 

—  At  8»utliiiinptQD»  Tkln.  lirlT,  wldour  *>f  tlic  Utc 
ffffcorici  Bi^HtOf  tbeNoftUuinlffrljHid  Militia. 

Feb.  L  At  \\'ooii*lch,  tbt:  ijuiy  af  JoF^epli  \e*ren, 
IrUtl,  iiiifl  filece  ol  tke  ig|i^  Col.  Jaiii?s<  of  [gtbimi 
Tourt  Lrf>dge»  KenU 

—  Uiely»  jiL  an  mhunc*!  *g*,  the  Re?.  Gcoii^ 
Houih.  Rector  of  St.  Clrmeni,  aqd.  SL  Helen, 
Iptvich,  and  4f  Hoi  brook,  ^uffolli, 

»,  At  rnrUriT^?,  ftisedHO,  fttjijnr  FolC*. 

—  A^ExEOOUtli/iSellaaAnue,  wife  of  Utal.  CoL 
'^VanT, 

—  Atlirrboiiw»  tn  ^vflle-rtjw,  the  Do  truer  Ijuly 
Hnrhloke,  rfllct  of  tlieJate  Sir  Henry  H  jutoke, 
Bftrt,  »ud  e inter  to  Thosi.  U'.  Coke,  tAt\.  MtK 

6.  At  !<hl|itoj>*cftiitf,  f  ivforrJfllitirc,  the  loJf  of  Sir 

J-'ui    f'l -1—  f>--J^     li'irf. 

»-  .4.*.  uiji  ;x;ii,  I.i.'uuuajj.-a^lil,  ^uJiv^jJ^,  Jacob 
Whitbread,  Esq.  in  his  72d  year.  He  senred  as 
HIgh>sherifr  of  the  connty,  in  I7D6. 

7.  The  Her.  Edward  Ontram,  DD.  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  Litehlield  Cathedral,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese,  Arelideacon  of  Derby,  and  Rector 
of  8t  Philip's,  Birmingham— exertion  in  tallc- 
inr  to  a  deaf  person  occasioned  an  apoplexy, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  an  honr. 

.—  At  Preesall,  L>ancashire,  Thomas  Bourne,  Esq. 

9.  At  Bath,  In  his  flHh  year,  Sam.  Yockney,  Esq. 

—  At  his  residence  in  the  Crescent,  Bath,  Richard 
Oliver^  Esq.  aged  bB. 

—  At  his  honse,  Hans-place,  Sloanr-street,  a?ed 
0t,  the  Re?.  Dr.  Niehol,  Minister  of  the  .Scou 


Chnrel^  Swallow-street,  where  he  had  c 

npwarisof  S»  yean. 
9.  In  Deronshlre-place,  aged  78,  Mrs. 

reliot  of  the  lataSamoelBerdmore,  DD.l 

bead  master  of  the  Charter-hoose  School. 
•».  Ared  82,  Mrs.  Logle,  relict  of  Ihe  late  C 

Lo§t,  Esq.  jbrmerly  his  MaitttfB  Coasnl  at 

Algiers. 

—  At  HoUcham.hoDse,  in  Norfolk,  the  seatcfber 
Grandfiuher,  Thos.  W.  Coke,  Eaq.  MP.  tiw 
Hon.  Oeonriana  Anaon;2d  dangfater  of  tke  lata 
and  sister  of  the  present  Vbcoont  Anaoo. 

—  MiOor  James  T.  Cowper,  of  the  R.  A« 
n.  At  Kichmood,  aged  90.  Mr.  Adam  Walkec.  Ot 

celebrated  Lecturer  in  ExperimeoCal  Phfloa^ 

fhy,  and  aathor  of  sereml  Astronoafeal  aai 
hllosophical  Works.  This  Gcntlemaa  was  ihc 
inventor  of  the  Eidooraaion,  or  T^aanafcat 
Orrery;  the  Cslesttna;  the  great  trwoMs^ 
lights  OB  the  Ule  of  Sdllyand  CnNaer;  S 
warm  air  stove,  and  the  present  MaiUcaach. 

—  In  Manchester-equare,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  widaw 
of  the  late  Admb^  DahympJe. 

la.  At  her  seat.  Basset  Down  Hoose,  ii&  herttik 
Tear,  Mrs.  Maskelyne,  relict  of  the  late  Ber. 
Nerll  Maskelyne.  DD.  Astronomer  Ra^. 

—  At  her  house,  in  Curton-strect,  in  her  SBOt 
Tear,  the  Dowager  Lady  Ryeroft,  relict  af  the  lafc 
Sir  Richard  Ryeroft,  Bart,  of  Peuharstln  Keac 

.14.  In  his  67th  vear,  the  Rer.  Jas.  UndsOT,  DD. 
of  GroTchall,  Bow,  in  the  county  of  Middlc»ex, 
upi^ards  of  85  years  Minister  of  the  PmAj- 
terian  meeting,  MonkwelUtreet. 

—  At  Swindon,  WUts,  in  his  aSlh  ycao-.  Wai. 
Harding,  Esq.  one  of  his  M^eatfa  Juaticcs  of 
the  Peace,  and  a  Deputy  Lleat.  of  tlie  saaa 
coanty. 

16.  At  Wrottealey,  Loidsa,  second  daughter  of  Sir 

John  and  Lady  Caroline  Wnttlealcy. 
18.  In  Portland.place,  aged  91,  Mn.  Mackemcie. 

IN   8COTLAS1U 
At  KlnelLhouae.  Perthshire,  the  Right  Hon.  Lo^y 

Anue  Place,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Abcr. 

dcpu.  n-rt   irifr  of  E.  nai.-^  Eiij,  of  Skelloa 

At  HnjnitcoD^  the  ii^v*  Ur*  Alex.  HciiichtnsQB. 

At  Bfllshili,  the  Ht?.  Joliit  HrvwQ,  Minister  of 
the  r^llcrf  con^e;nktion  Ip  I-aikIrk,  ia  the  4lit 
year  of  hi£  itilnitifv  ;  Mr.  B.  posaetied  aT%aca« 
and  dUrrl  ml  anting  mihil,  and  wu  aa  exeelleat 
Eiblicak  gLiiolEtr.  Jib  ac4jiia1»t%a«e  with  aa- 
clFnlnbd  modern  lnRMvaitrs  wiu  ^rteffidrc;  aad 
ffvf  ev^eedeil;  him  iu  an  accurate  and  Ci&ieal 
kniswledi^^e  of  IheScrimiirf*, 

At  T)nni1onald  Manie,  Mr<(.  M'LeiMl^  wife  af  die 
RpT.  Or  M'Lfndp  mhMfi[erof  ttint  paHsh. 

At  Bfliqbunrh,  i^(iroi4i-»^i  Al>iircrombi'>  the  relict 
fif  Sir  Hiilph  Aln'ri'ri>sn^icr 

IN   IRELAND. 

At  the  residence  of  Lord  Castlecoote,  First  Osm- 
missioner  of  Customs,  Dnblin,  Lady  CaaHe. 
oootf .  Her  Ladyship  was  El  isabetb  Ana,  eldctt 
daughter,  and  coJiciress  of  Henry  Tiiaoa.  DU. 
of  Kagle-hill,  in  tiie  county  of  Kiidare. 
ABBOAI>. 

At  Florance,  Emcat  Misset,  Eaq.  He  held  the  raak 

of  Lieut-Col.  in  the  army,  and  was  for  maay 

years  his  M^estT*S  Consul-Gen.  in  Egypt. 
At  Paris,  aged  A),  M.  Mariettl,  Ex-conveoUoaalhi^ 

who  TOted  for  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI. 
At  Boulogne,  Lady  Ann  Digby,  sister  to  the  Earl 

of  Cassilis.  *  Her  Ladyship  surriTed  her  hw- 

ban<1  onk  flire  weeks. 
At  BiinrdeiLiiXp  Mrs.  Kfuns,  wife  ofFiuK^h  EniH, 

Ei^i;.  nnd  4'kught(!r  c^f  the  late  J.  Locke,  EAi\,  ftl 

VViililjiimiHow. 
At  tbf  t  ft[te,  in  liii  27th  j  car.  DwU  Tnu,  Cbun. 

berf  p  I-:*!!-  of  tlie  a>iii  regt,  son  of  the  )al£  f. 

Ch^mbe^rs.  Em.  of  AEouie  Alio,,  cotiaty  «f  Wi.. 

terfurd,  Ir^'luiaH, 
At  Bpirhadoe^,  of  thi*  yellow  (cTer,  Capt.  T,  R*. 

hertfr,  of  the  Rc^jrat  EfurtMeerv- 
At  JdmiikA,  the  Lndf  o?  J.  I'huey  EdMraidi,  Eaq. 

oipcpflr  Lord  Crewe. 
At  Ha][ttiur;Kh«  in  h«r  7*tb  vear^  Mn.  K)oM|a^« 

HdflDw  v(  tbi  iitu«trkui  Gertmm  |wift,  the  »^ 

thor  of  the  M»4jiii, 
At  Hamborjfb,  Mn.  Bo^i^  wjdow  «f  D>r,C,  lto« 
At  Anifm.   rhnrlea  Vleflinttf  W^^tb  de  £k 

f<rT>iiJ>er  t4>  ehc  kite  ^leemnliHt  SoutJ^nreU. 
At  lii-MtV)t,   Hi'tity  HrtfTitv  A*tnti^  E*1»i  W 

or  llie  MMFuhianCE^  of  dcrlfonf. 


1931.]]        Meteorologkal  TaM^— OMffe«  ^  Foreign  Egckawgt. 
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H£T£OROLOOICAL  TABLE  AKD  0BSBRVATI0N6, 

MADE  AT  STRATFOBB,  MIDDLX8BX. 

Bp  Mr.  M*  Howard. 
Ma.  deootn  the  Maximnm,  Mi.  the  Mlnlnranu 
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COURSES  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AT 

ParU. 

Hamburg. 

Amsterdam 

Vienna. 

Genoa. 

Berlin. 

Naples. 

■rts- 

Bremen. 

oir 

14  Feb. 

18  Feb. 

16  Feb. 

«Feb. 

8  Feb. 

10  Feb. 

»Jan. 

9  Feb. 

IiOHflOD««»«» 

25-00 

87-84 

41 

10-3 

30} 
05| 
44 

711 

594 

-a 

145 

821 

Paris 

J 

28t 

Sf 

\'A 

1514 
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181 

42*75 

Amsterdam. 
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— 
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... 
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Porto*. 
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404 
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COUKSES  OF  FOREIOK  BXCHAITOS  AT 


ov 

Franckfort 
8  Feb. 

Nuremberg 
8  Feb. 

Christiana. 
2»Jan. 

Petersbniy. 
36  Jan. 

s^. 

stock, 
holm. 

Madrid. 
6  Feb. 

LUboB. 
27JaB. 

London 

Pans  •••«••••• 
Hamoui)^***. 

ABSKMyHD  • 

tvQiaa*  •••••• 

145 
1371 

ft.  10-7 

fr.ll8 
144 
138 

7S|».38*24 

1044 
10 

4 

— 

35-80 
18 
182 

e74 

6O4 
550 

il 

S5i 


MAEKETS. 


From  Jan.  23  to  Fft^  WK  ::  .    i . 

Amsterdam  C.  F. IS^ 

Ditto  at  sight 12-6 

Kottcrdam,  2U 12-10 

Antwerp ••.12-10 

Hamburgh,  24  U 38-2 

AItona,24U , 3«-8 

Paris,  3  days'  sight 26-75. . 25-80 

Ditto.  .2  U 26-6. .2640 

Bouidesuz 26.5..26.10 

FraokfiHTtontheMaiBl  1^ 

£x*  M ) 

Petersburg,  rble,3Us. 

\lemuhef.flo.2M.. 10-20. .10-1 

Trieste  ditto 10-20. .  lO-l 7 

Madrid,  effective 35|..36 

Cadiz,  effective 35i..35i 

BUboa 35 

Barcelona : 34i..35 

Seyille 34^.  .35 

Oibtaltar 30* 

Leghorn . 46| 

Genoa 48| 

Venice,  ItaL  Uv 27-60 

Malta 45 

Naples   ,....S8i 

Palermo,  per.  oz.  115 

liisbon h 49.  .494 

Oporto 50.. 494 

Rio  Janeiro ....50.. 504 

Babia 59.. 58 

Dublin. 8 

Cork •..;•..., M 

PRICES  OF  BULLION. 

At  per  Ounce. 

£.  s.    d,     £,    t.  tL 

Portugalgold,incoinO    0    0  ..  0  0  0 

Foreign  gold,in  bars  3  17  I04..  0  0  0 

New  doubloons....  3  14    9  ..  0  0  0 

NewdoUars  ......  0    4  I04..  0  0  0 

Stiver, in  bars, 9tand.O    4  ll|..  0  0  0 

The  above  Tablet  contain  the  fai^iest 
and  the  lowest  piioea. 


Average  Price  of  Raw  Sugar^ 
of  Duty,  36t.  Bid. 


etcUuive 


Mread. 
The  highest  priee  of  Ae  best  wheoten 
bread  throu^out  the  Metxepolis  and  Sub- 
urbs, is  i%d.  tha  qMrtemrloaf*     - 


PotMioet  per  Tmin  SpUa^ldt, 

Kidneys  jC3  0  0  to  0    0 

Champions  3  0  0  to  4  lO 

OxnoUes  2  0  0  to  2  10 

Apples  3  0  0  to  3  16 


IK  THE  TWHJ^VS^MARITIICE  DISTmiCTS. 

Bv  the  Quarter  of  8  Windiester  Bosbds, 
mn  the  Return^io  ti^Weekm  t 
I  Jan.  I  Jan. 
I  20.       27. 
Wheat54    3  54    8 


Rye  -  )34 
Barley  25 
Oats  |]8 
Beana  33 
Peas    l34 


8  34 
4*25 
6!l8 


7 
2 
5 
3 '32     0 
9!33  10 


I'o 


Feb. 

Feb. 

3. 

10. 

54  5 

54  7 

34  4 

85  7 

25  1 

24  3 

18  5 

18  2 

31  7 

31  IB 

34  2 

36  8 

Com  and  Pulse  imported  into  the  Pod  of 
London  from  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  I7. 


Wheat 

Bariey 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

Malt 


Ei^liA 

28,054 

38,293 

43,713 

229 

9,261 

5,059 

7,140 


Foreign 


Irish 
11,279 

1,989      — 
21,927 


•,361 

5 -AMI 
QiB^fVur  47,853  8^ 


Total 

4.1,283 
«5,64» 


Foreign  Floor  1,600  barreb. 


Price  of  Hops  per  cwt,  in  the  BortmgfL 

Kent,  New  bags  ..  .50f.  to  84c. 

Sussex,  ditto 45<.  to  56sk 

Essex,  ditto OOf .  to  00«. 

Yearling  Bags 40x.  to  aCa. 

Kent,  New  Pockets  50«.  to  84s. 

Sussex,  ditto 42«.  to  GOiu 

Essex,  ditto OOi.  to  00a. 

Famham,  ditto OOi.  to  90s, 

YeadingPockel»....40t.to  58c 


a.   ^ 


Average  Price  per  Load  of 
.  ffay.  Clover, 

£.  4.    £.  s,   £.*.  £.  .4.   £. 

Smitf^/tcld. 

3    0to4    4..4    0to4i5.a    8tftl  li 
WMteckt^Mfi. 

2  18 to 4    8. .4    0to5.    0..1     810.I  12 

St,  JatnetU, 

3  8to4  10..4    0to5    0..1    4tol  16 

Meat  by  Carcass,  per  Stone  of  Sib,  at 
NewgaU.-^BeeS ...  .3*.    2&  to  4a. .  Sdl 

Mutton.. 3«; 

Veal.,. .4*. 

Pork....3fc 

Lamb . .  .0#. 
Leaienhdll^Jkti,,.,^ 

Mutton..  3f. 

Veal. ...6/. 

Pork....3f. 

Lamb... Of. 


Od  to  Is^ 

0<2.  to  6s« 

Bd,  to  5a. 

0(2.  to  Oc 

^i.  to  4«. 

di^  to  4fc 

OdL  to  6;#. 

8d  to  6«: 

0<i  to  0». 


OdL 

Ui 
Od, 
4d, 
%L 
Bd. 
84. 
Od 


0  C<Me  sold  at  SmUhfieJd  from  Jam,  26 

0  to  Feb,  19,  both  imcJunve. 

0  Beasts.        Calves.        Sheep.        Pigs. 

0  11,380         1,000        128,560      1,340 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  ]^BICES  OF  COALS  (IN  THE  POOI^ 
In  eadi  Week,  from  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  19. 
Jan.  29.  Feb.  5.  Feb.  12.  P*.  18. 

*'  d,  s,  d.  s.  d,  s.  d.  s.  d,  s.  d,  s,  d.  s.  d, 
Newcasde. .. .  32  6to400|32  6to40  0|310to4a0|343to419 
8undcrLuid,..36  6to41  0360to413320to410369to000 


S4« 


rOim^  or  CAVALf,  OOCXS^  ^tl>»Efl)  WATKB-WOlUCt,  nraVlUKCX  AKO   «Ad.LIGUT 
COHPAVIES)  IXSTITUTIOKSy  ftc 

^  JfeMTf.  WOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No.  9,  'Oumge^ABey,  CornhiU.     , 
(Feb.    «2d,  18»1.) 
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East-India 
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Vitm  h6fm  wi^Atk  we  ftttowed  oMMtWet  to  enc9«ir«fle>  «i  <h#  «iii^  of  t(^ 
)iuMte«tioa  of  our  Ittrt  Number,  hare  be^  but  toe  iat«llj  jCr«|i^ii4«4:— Mr- 
John  Scett  U  m»  more  K— Tke  public  are  to  gemndkj  iBCptiaed  eC  t)i#  late 
pokiftil  eveati,  end  of  tbeir  dread&l  result,  at  to  reader  it  uQneeesaerf  fiur 
us  to  make  a^  fturtber  eooHnanicatioo  or  remark  at  preeent.  Heviaf  befii 
mgentlj  requested  bgp  many  of  our  reaAera  to  giw  a  fiiU^  skatioient  of  41 
tbe  c^rcumttances  which  led  to  the  last  fatal  eVent,-^we  hare  but  to  melje 
known  that  a  judicial  inquiry  is  immediately  about  to  take  place;  and  we 
are  sure  that  our  determlnaUon  of  remaining  silent  on  the  siil^fedt  wffl  be 
properly  regarded.  To  those  persons  who  hare  expressed  a  wirii  that  a 
Memoir  of  tiie  late  Mr.  Scott  should  be  given^  we  can  at  present  only  say, 
that  it  is  ftiUy  intended  to  puMiah  such  a  Memoir^  either  in  the  I^onbon 
Magazine,  er  in  a  separate  and  more  enlarged  form.  Nbthing  will  be  left 
undone  that  can  In  muj  miy  tend  to  satisfy  tbe  stroiif  puhtio  and  private 
ifeelhB|^  which  this  calamity  has  exdted. 

We  eannst  better  employ  Ihk  part  §£  oar  Magajrinei  thfn  in  promoting 
tiwpubfieky  of  the  IbUofirfRg  address;  and  we  confidently  trust;  that  tips 
cndesrour  to  render  less  p^giumt.  Is  the  vidaw  and  children,  the  effects  of 
a  loss  which  is  in  itsdf  irreparable,  will  not  prove  ttnavailiogw 

**  Mr.  Ahn  9c€H,who§erte€ili  deM  kOi  Mepnied  u  immdirMe  fmihn  rf 
^  PkhUe,  hOLs  kfin  Widow  tmd  Tuto  Ckiidten,  jhr  ««Jbo«i  U  mu  unabk  to 
pnmide*  Bgf  dMttgwked  ^UenU,  at  weU  as  bjf  exemphry  prutk^ 
try 9  hf  had  on^f  jmt  reached  the  foint  where  he  had  a  near  prospect  of  secur-* 
ing  the  comfort  of  those  tbho  were  dear  to  hvm*  Some  of  his  friends  haye 
#4tngjfc#  thmu^m  m<^o*  tr't  i»  9uch  drwautamoes,  to  appeal  to  the  general 
benevolence  <f  the  PubUc^  on  behaff  of  the  helpieu  family  tf  a,  man  qfahUUg 
and  virtue. 

TktfiOmmg  Qenilemen  kme  agreed  to  act  as  i^  Coamitfsis  to  sitfnrinkf^ 
'  the  ofpMcatim  of  the  Snbscr^diot^ 


Sim  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,   HT^ 
FBAKCIS   CHAlNTmBY,   ESQ.   BA. 
BET.  A.  WAUOH,   DIK 
O.  D  ABU  NO,    UX>. 


ItOBAGE   SIflTH,  ESQ^ 
JOHN    If 0 BRAY,    ESQ. 
BOBEBT    BALDWIN,    ESQ. 
8.  W.  BEY  NO  LBS,    ESQ. 


fiabicripdoos  will  be  reoeiTed  Bt  Mean.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand(  MeiRi.  8midi» 
Kyne,  sad  Snadis,  Msaikm  Home  Street  $  Mewn.  Hetiiet,  Fftrquhsr,  and  Co.,  St. 
Jamci^i  Street;  Mr.  Mnrmy,  Albemarle  Street  $  and  Measrt.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
•ley,  PMerooBter-rofr ; — In  Edinbui^  by  Messrs.  Manners  and  Mfller  (  sad  Thomson 
■ndOoLi  and  in  Qlaigow,  by  MesBS.  Smith  and  Sods.*' 
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The  embeUiihinoiit  in  our  next  Number  will  be  an  engraying  from  Mr, 
Haydon'B  PIctuie  of  **  Cfariif  b  Agony,"  wbich  that  artiat  haa  fibcralif 
allowed  us  to  copj. 

We  shall  condnue  ouir  Sieibs  of  Litiitg  A^thoes  ;  and  the  next  w31  he 
Ma.  Crabbb.    ,  ... 

The  first  parag^i^h  of  this^ article  will  satisfy  E.  R.  upon  the  aabjert  of 
his  communication.  We  should  not,  however,  satisfy  oursehres  at  all,  if  ve 
did  not  express  our  perfect  concurrence  in  his  general  remarks,  and  our  wa^ 
cere  admiration  of  the  feeling  which  dictated  them.    If  we  were  to  expRis 

^any  opinion  upon  the  sulject  to  which  he  alludes,  it  would  be  one  of  the 

•most  unqualified  abhorrence ;  and  this  feeling  in  us  is  mudi  strengtkened  \^ 
the  oonsdousness  that  it  meets  the  sympathy  of  such  an  head  and  heart  « 
dictated  this  very  Ibdignant  and  eloquent  communication.  A  wounded  spirit 

'  win,  we  hope,  receire  some  oonsolation  from  such  lines  enclosed  in  audi  a 
letter,  «id  we  dudl  feel  it  a  duty,.at  once  pain^  and  pleanng,  to 

'^beUf 


.  We  respect,  and  sympathize  b,  the  f^pelhigs  pf  C.  L.  on  the 
choly  subject  he  has  chosen  for  his  Muse ;  but  he  ?uist  be  aware,   that  dr* 
,  cumstances  of  a  yer y  delicate  nature  roust  restrain  u?  at  present. 

A.  C.  will  find  an  answer  in  one  of  the  foregoing  notices. 

Miutica't  Ode  on  8pring  shall  bloom  in  our  Number  on  May  Daj^. 

Vtndex  seems  rery  angry  with  Mr.  Brougham  in  consequence  of  his  BB 
for  educating  the  people.  If  Vindex:  intended  that  we  should  inaert  kii 
communication^  he  should  have  written  it  in  a  character  which  ymB  m  soepe 
degree  legible.  His  penmanship  is  a  strong  proqf,  that  a  want  of  educatita 
{s  a  Tery  deplorable  thing. 

The  Two  Sonnets  signed.  Nemo,  we  fear  wPmI4  be  ^read  by  Nemoy  asd 
therefore  must  decline  their  insertion,  . 

We  are  sorry  M.M.  seepas  to  have  so  much  cause  to  ''lament"  We  haft, 
however,  to  give  her,  pr  his,  grjefs  tp  empty  air  in  pur  next  number. 

We  shall  endeavour,  if  possible^  to  strike  M.  H.'s  ''Guitar,"  when  weaext 
venture  serenading. 

t 

Vx.  HartnefeVPoem  has  been  received,  and  we  shaU  endeavour  to  select 
Som6  stanzas  frokn  it  in  our  next  The  circumstances  which  he  connmiBi- 
eates  are  certainly  not  very  £»vourable  to  a  young  aspirant;  but  he  sbotiht»»> 
member  that  perseverance  may  do  much,  and  there  is  a  modest  wgSnt  in  his 
letter,  whi^h  we  have  seldom  seei^  imaccompanied  b^  merit 
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ALL  FOOLS*  DAY. 


Thb  compliments  of  the  season  to 
HIT  worth  J  masters^  and  a  merry  first 
•of  April  to  us  all ! 

Many  happy  returns  of  this  day  to 
you— and  you — and  yon,  Sir— nay, 
nerer  trown,  man,  nor  put  a  long 
£m«  upon  the  matter.  Do  not  we 
know  one  another  ?  wl^t  need  of  ce- 
remony among  friends?  we  hare  all 
a  touch  of  that  lamf— you  under- 
stand me — ti  speck  of  the  motley. 
Beshrew  the  man  who  on  such  a  day 
as  this,  the  general  festival,  should 
4iffisct  to  stand  aloof.  I  am  none  of 
those  sneakers.  I  am  free  of  the 
corporation,  and  care  not  who  knows 
it.  He  that  meets  me  in  the  forest 
to  day,  shall  meet  with  no  wise-acre^ 
I  can  tell  Mm.  StuUus  sum.  Trans- 
late me  that,  and  take  the  meaning 
of  it  to  yourself  for  your  pfdns. 
What,  man,  we  have  four  ouarters 
^the  globe  on  our  aide  at  the  least 
computation. 

Ffll  us  a  cup  of  that  ^arkling 
gooseberry— we  will  drink  no  wise, 
melandiofy,  politic  port  on  this  day — 
and  let  us  tr<m  the  c&tch  of  Amiens-^ 
d9ic  ad  me-'-duc  ad  in««-4iow  goes  it  ? 

Here  ahsU  he  see 
GroHsfbolsMhe. 


^  Now  would  I  give  a  trifle  to  know 
historically  and  authentically,  who 
was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  lived. 
I  would  certably  give  him  in  a  bum- 
per. Marrv,  of  the  present  breed,  I 
think  I  could  without  much  difficulty 
name  you  the  party. 

Remove  your  cap  a  little  further, 
if  you  please ;  it  hides  my  bauble. 
And  now  each  man  bestride  his 
hobby,  and  dust  away  Ms  bells  to 
what  tune  he  pleases.  I  will  give 
you,  for  my  part. 


And  the 


ecnzvold 
bewildered 


Cuimes* 


Good  master  Empedodes,*  yo« 
are  welcome.  It  is  long  shice  you 
went  a  salamander-gathering  down 
Etna.  ^Yone  than  samphsre-pick* 
ing  by  some  odds,  'lis  a  mercy 
your  i^orshlp  did  not  singe  your  mus* 
tachios. 

Ha!  Cleombrotus ! t  wad  whtct 
sallads  in  faith  did  you  liffht  upon  at 
the  bottom  of  the  MecUterranean  > 
You  were  founder,  I  take  it,  of  the 
disinterested  sect  of  the  Calenturfsts. 

Gebir,  my  old  free  mason,  and 
prince  of  plidsterers  at  Babd,{  bring 
m  your  trowel,  most  Ancient  Grand! 


Vol.  IIL 


•  ..*..—..-  He  who,  te bedeem*d 
A  god,  lespM  imdly  into  Etna  flames^ 

f He  who,  to  enjoy 

Plsto*t  Elyiiiun,  leAp*d  into  tfeMet— . 
X  The  buHdert  next  of  Babel  CD  HMfbiQ 

Of  Sennasr.— 

X 


368  M  Fools'  Day. 

You  have  claim  to  a  seat  here  at  my 
right  hand,  as  patron  of  the  stam* 
merers.  You  left  your  work,  if  I  re- 
member Herodotus  correctly,  at  eight 
hundred  million  toises,  or  thereabout, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bless  us, 
what  a  long  bell  you  must  have  pull- 
ed^ to  call  your  top  workmen  to  their 
nuncheon  on  the  low  -grounds  of ^ 
Sennaar.  Or  4id  you  send  up  your 
garlick  and  onions  by  a  rocket?  I 
am  a  rogue  if  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
show  you  oiu"  Monument  on  Fish- 
street  Hill,  after  your  altitudes.  Yet 
we  think  it  somewhat. 

What,  the  magnanimous  Alexan- 
der in  tears  ?— cry,  babv,  put  its  fin- 
ger in  its  eye,  it  shall  have  another 
globe,  round  as  an  orange,  pretty 
moppet ! 

Mister  Adams— —'odso,  I  honour 
your  coat — ^pray  do  us  the  favour  to 
read  to  os  that  sermon,  which  you 
lent  to  Mistress  Slipslop— the  twenty 
and  second  in  your  portmanteau 
tiiere— "on  Female  Incontinence — the 
same  —  it  will  come  in  most  irre- 
levantly and  impertinently  seasonable 
to  the  time  of  the  day. 

Mr.  — '— ,  you  look  wise.  Pray 
correct  that  error.-— 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  I  cannot  indulge  you 
in  your  definition.  I  must  fine  you 
a  bumper,  or  a  paradox.  We  will 
have  notliing  said  or  done  syllogisti- 
cally  this  day.  Remove  those  logical 
forms,  waiter,  that  no  eeiftleman 
break  the  tender  shms  of  his  appre- 
liensien  stumbling  across  them. 

Master  Stephen,  you  are  late. — 
Ha!  Cokes,  is  it  you? — ^Aguechedc, 
jny  dear  kn^ht,  let  me  pay  my  devoir 
to  y<Mi. — Master  Shallow,  your  wor- 
.shtp's  poor  servant  to  command. — 
Master  Silence,  I  will  use  few  words 
*wft^  yiMLp-^Bleuder,  it  shall  go  hard 
if  I  edge  not  you  in  somewhere.— 
You  six  will  engross  all  the  poor  yni 
of  the  company  to  day^— I  Jniow  it, 
I  know  it. 

Hal  honest  R — ^,  my  fine  old 
libitaiian  of  Ludgate,  time  out  of 
nund,  art  thou  here  again?  Bless 
thy  doublet,  it  is  not  over-new, 
threadbare  as  thy  stories: — what 
dost  thou  flitting  about  the  world  at 
this  rate?— Thy  customers  are  ex- 
tinct, defiinct,  bed-rid,  have  ceased 
tp  read  long  ago. — ^Thou  goest  still 
^imong  them,  seehig  i^  pmdventure, 
^eu  canst  hawk  a  volume  or  two.— - 


Chx>d  GrenviUe 
tron,  is  flown. 


CApril. 
-,  thy  last  pa- 


King  Pandion,  he  ii  dead, 
All  thy  fHends  are  1^  in  ~ 


Nevertheless,  noble 
in,  and  take  yoiur  seat  here,  between 
Armado  and  Quisada,  for  in  tnie 
courtesy,  in  gravity,  InTantaatic  smO- 
ing  to  thysd^  in  courteous  smiling 
upon  others,  in  the  goodly  omature 
of  well-apparelled  speecl^  and  the 
commendation  of  wise  sentences, 
thou  art  nothing  inferior  to  those 
accomplished  Dons  of  Spain.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  forsake  me  for 
ever,  when  I  forget  thy  siofinf  the 
song  of  Macheath,  which  dedares 
that  he  might  be  happy  with  eUker, 
situated  between  those  two  ancient 
spinsters — when  I  forget  the  inimi- 
table formal  love  which  thou  did^ 
make,  turning  how  to  the'one>  and 
now  to  the  other,  with  that  Md^ 
volian  smile — as  if  Cervantes,  net 
Gav,  had  written  it  for  his  hero; 
and  as  if  thousands  of  periods  mutt 
revolve,  before  the  mirror  of  cour- 
tesy could  have  given  his  inri^eas 
preference  between  a  pair  of  se 
goodly-propertied  and  meritorious- 
equal  deunsels.  *  *  • 
•        •        »        •         •         •        • 

To  descend  from  diese  altitudes, 
and  not  to  protract  our  Fools'  Ban- 
quet beyond  its  approprmte  day,^ 
ror  I  fear  the  second  of  April  is  not 
many  hours  distant — in  sober  rerity 
I  will  confess  a  truth  to  thee,  reader 
I  love  a  ^00^— as  naturally,  as  if  I 
were  of  kith  and  kin  to  him.  When 
a  child,  with  child-like  apprehen- 
sions, that  dived  not  below  tne  sur- 
face of  the  matter,  I  read  those  Pa- 
rables, not  guessing  at  their  involved 
wisdom,  I  had  more  yearnings  to<> 
wards  that  simple  architect,  that 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  thaa 
I  entertained  for  his  more  cautiodS 
neighboinr;  I  grudged  at  the  hard 
censure  pronounced  upon  the  quiet 
soul  that  kept  his  talent;  and, 
prizing  Uieir  simplicity  beyond  die 
more  provident,  and,  to  my  appre- 
hension, somewhat  vnfeminine  wari- 
ness of  their  oenfpetitors,  I  fdt  a 
kindliness,  that  almost  amounted  to 
ti  iendrt,  for  those  five  thougfatlesf 
virgins.p-^1  have  never  made  an  ac- 
quaintance rinee,  that  lasted ;  or  a 
friendship,  that  answered ;  with  soy 
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tiiat  bad'  hot  some  tiacfure  of  tbe 
absuiid  in  their  characters.  I  vene- 
Mte  an  honest  obliauity  of  imdev- 
Btanding.  The  more  laudable  blun- 
ders a  man  shall  commit  in  your 
company^  the  more  tests  he  giveth 
you,  that  he  will  not  betray  or  oreiw 
reach  you.  I  love  the  safety,  which 
a  palpable  hallucination  warrants; 
the  security,  which  a  word  out  of 
reason  ratines.  And  take  my  word 
ion  this,  reader,  and  say,  a  fool  told 
it  you,  if  you  please,  that  he  who 
bam  inot  a  dram  of  folly  in  his 
mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse 
finacter  hi  his  composition.     It  is  ob^ 


Berved,  that  ^  tbe  foollsher  tfie  fowl 
or  fish,— woodoocksy— dotterells,-— 
cod's-heads,  &c^— ^he  finir  the  flesh 
thereof,"  and  what  are  commonlv 
the  world's  received  fools,  but  snch 
whereof  the  world  is  not  worthv? 
and  what  hare  been  some  <^  die 
kindliest  patterns  e€  our  species,  but 
so  manv  darlings  of  absurdity,  ml* 
nions  or  the  goddess,  and  her  white 
boys  ^— Reader,  if  you  wrest  my 
words  beyond  iMr  fair  construction, 
it  is  you,  and  not  I,  that  are  the 
April  FooL 

Blia, 
iMt  JprH,  1881. 


SWIMMING  ACROSS  THE  HELLESPONT. 
JLrtier  from  the  Eight  HfmemraUe  Lord  Byrom  to  Mr*  Mwrrmf, 


.  Dear  SxB,-^In  the  44th  page,  voL 
lat»  of  Tun^s  Travels  (which  you 
lalaly  sent  me),  it  is  stated  that 
*'*  Liord  Byron,  when  he  expressed 
suck  confidence  of  it9  practicability, 
«eeins  to  have  forgotten  that  Lean- 
dar  swam  both  ways,  with  and 
ligidnst  the  tide;  whereas  he  (Lord 
Byrpn'^  only  performed  the  easiest 
part «  th^  task*  by  swimming  wiih 
^t  frpm  Burone  to  Asia." — I  certainly 
could  not  have  forgotten  what  S$ 
known  to  every  school-b<^,  that  Le- 
ander  grossed  in  the  nigh^  and  re- 
turned towards  the  morning.  My 
object  was  to  ascertain  that  tha 
belleq>ont  could  be  crossed  at  all 
by  swimming-— and  in  Uiis  Mr.  Ebeo* 
be^  and  myself  both  succeeded-* 
the  one  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutef^ 
tbe  other  in  o^e  hpur  and  flve  mi- 
nutes^the  tide  was  noHn  our  favour, 
on  the  contrary,  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  bear  up  agunst  the  current; 
which,  so  for  nrom  helmng  us  to  tha 
Asiatic  side,  set  us  down  rifht  to* 
wards  the  Archipelago^ — ^Neitaer  Mr* 
Ebenhead^  mysdf,  nor,  I  will  venture 
to  add,  any  person  on  board  th^  firip 
sate,  from  Captain  (now  Admiral) 
Satburst,  downwards,  had  any  notion 
of  a  difference  of  the  current  on  the 
Asiatio  wde,  of  which  Mr.  Turner 
speaks.  I  never  beard  of  ittill  tbis. 
mom^t,  or  I  would  have  taken  dui 
other  oaurse.  Lieut  EbenbAvTsaole 
motiy^,  and  minealfo,  for  setting  oitl 
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firom  the  European  side  was,  that  tka 
little  Cape  above  Sestos  was  a  mora 
prominent  starting  i^aoe,  and  the  Ait- 
gate  which  lay  bdow,  dose  under  the 
Asiatic  oastle,  formed  a  better  pebt 
of  view  for  us  to  move  towards  ;  and. 
In  fact,  we  landed  immediately  be^ 
low  it— Mr.  Turner  says,  **wbatt. 
ever  is  thrown  into  the  stream  oa 
this  part  of  the  European  bmk,  imai 
arrive  at  the  Asiatic  ahore."  This  la 
so  Oeu'  firom  being  tbe  case,  that  it 
mnti  arrive  in  the  Archipelago  if  left 
to  the  current,  altibongh  a  strong 
wind  fi-om  the  Asiatic  side  nil§^ 
have  such  an  effect  occasionally. 

Mr.  Turner  attempted  the  pasma 
firom  the  Asiatic  side,  and  fiiflad; 
''  alter  five  and  twenty  minutea,  la 
wbich  be  did  not  advance  a  hun^rad 
yards,  he  gave  it  up,  firom  oompbta 
exhaustion."  This  is  very  posdUe;* 
and  mi^t  have  occurred  to  mm  juat 
aa  r«i£ly  on  the  Eurraean  side.  I 
particularly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hob« 
bouse  has  done  so  also,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  make  the  real  passage  of 
one  mile,  extend  to  between  Hvfte 
and  fmr^  owing  to  the  force  of  tba 
stream.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Tuniei^ 
that  his  success  would  have  ^vea 
me  great  pleasure,  as  it  wmdd  have 
addra  one  more  instance  to  the  proaft 
of  its  practkabmty.-'It  Is  not  qalla 
fabr  in  bim  to  inier,  that  baeauaa  he 
failed,  Leander  could  not  suoeaad. 
There  are  still  foti^: 
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cord>  a  Nei^oUtan,  a  yoong  J«w, 
Mr.  £beiiheaa,  and  myMlf^ — tne  two 
last  were  in  tha  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  English  witnessed.  With 
regard  to  th6  difference  of  the 
current,  I  perceived  none;  it  b 
favourable  to  the  swimmer  on  nei^ 
ther  side,  but  may  be  stemmed  by 
plunging  fadto  the  sea  a  considerable 
way  abo?e  the  oppoute  point  of  the 
coast,  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to 
make,  but  still  bearing  up  against 
it — ^it  is  strong,  but  if  you  calculate 
well,  you  may  reach  land.  My  own 
experience,  and  that  of  others,  bids 
me  pronounce  the  passage  of  Lean- 
der  i>erfectly  practicable :  any  young 
man  in  good  health,  and  with  tolerable 
skill  in  swimming,  might  succeed  in 
it  from  either  idde.  J  was  three 
hours  in  swimming  across  the  Ta- 
ffus,  which  is  much  more  hazardous, 
being  two  hours  longer  than  the  pas« 
sage  of  the  HellespNont.  Of  what 
may  be  done  in  swimming,  I  shaU 
mention  one  more  instance.  In  1818, 
the  Chevalier  Mingaldo,  (a  gentle- 
man  of  Bassano)  a  good  swimmer, 
wished  to  swim  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Alexander  Scott,  and  myself:  as  he 
seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the 
sulject,  we  indulged  him. — ^We  all 
three  started  from  the  Island  of  the 
Lido,  and  swam  to  Veiiioe. — ^At  the 
entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott 
and  I  were  a  good  way  f^head,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  our  foreign 
friendl;  which,  however,  was  of  no 
cooseauence,  as  there  was  a  gondola 
to  hold  his  clothes,  and  pick  him  up. 
Scott  swam  on  tUl  past  the  Rialto, 
where  he  got  out-«-less  from  fatigue 
than  chiil,  having  been  four  hours  in 
the  water,  without  rest,  or  stay,  ex* 
cept  what  is  to  be  obtained  hj  float- 
ing on  one's  back:*-thi8  bemg  the 
condition  of  our'  performance.  I 
continued  ray  course  cm  to  Santa 
Chiara,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
Grand  Camu,  (beside  the  distance 
from  theiLido)  and  got  out  where  the 
Laguua  once  more  opens  to  Fusina. 
X  had  been  in  the  water,  by  my 
watch,  without  help  or  rest,  and  ne* 
▼er  touching  ground  or  boat,  Jimr 
hours  and  tweity  minutes.  To  this 
match,  and  durhig  the  greater  part 
of  its  performance,  Mr.  Uoppner,  the 
Consul  Genera],  was  witness,  and  it 
is  w«]l  known  to  many  others.  Mr. 
Turner  can  easily  verify  the  fact,  if 
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he  tUnks  it  w^r^  whfle,  by  refenh^ 
to  Mr.  Hoppner.  The  distance  we 
■could  not  accurately  ascertain,  it  wa» 
of  course  considerable. 

I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  ow 
hour  and  ten  mmutes  only.  1  «m 
now  ten  years  <^der  in  time,  sm 
twenty  in  constitution  than  I  w» 
when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and 
yet  two  years  aao  I  was  capable  rf 
swunming  four  hours  and  twenty  nfr 
nutes;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  carid 
have  continued  two  hours  koger, 
though  I  had  on  apair  of  trowsen- 
an  accoutrement  which  by  no  mcmj 
assists  the  perfonnance.  My  twt 
companions  were  also  four  hours » 
the  water.  Mingaldo  might  be  abort 
thirty  years  of  age,  ScoU  about  ax 
and  twenty.  With  this  experien« 
in  swimming  at  different  periodi  a 
age,  not  only  on  the  spot,  bat  elif- 
f^ere,  of  various  persons,  what  u 
there  to  make  me  aoubt  that  I^an* 
der^s  exploit  was  perfectly  piactkf 
ble  ?  If  three  individuals  md  mocc 
than  passing  the  Hellespont,  why 
shoula  he  have  done  leas  ?  But  m- 
Turner  failed,  and  naturallv  scekJn^ 
a  plausible  excuse  for  his  failure,  lay* 
the  blame  on  the  Ariatic  side  of  tke 
straitr-to  me  the  cause  is  eridat 
He  tried  to  swim  directly  across,  in- 
stead of  going  higher  up  to  take  the 
vantage.— He  might  as  well  fciw 
tried  tajfy  over  Mount  Athos. 

That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic 
times,  in  love,  and  with  his  KmhiiB 
fiiU  vigour,  might  have  smeceedei  m 
such  an  attempt,  is  neither  wooderfbl 

nor  doubtful Whether  he  atten^ 

ed  it  or  not  is  another  questkn,  be- 
cause he  mig^t  have  had  a  maUhtd 
to  save  him  the  trouble. 

I  am,  your's,  very  truly, 

Byeok. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Turner  says  that  the 
swimming  from  Europe  to  Asia  wtf 
'« the  easiest  part  of  the  task-  1 
doubt  whether  Leander  found  H  ^ 
as  it  was  the  return ;  howerer,  he 
had  several  hours  between  the  inttf • 
vals.— The  argument  of  Mr.  T. 
"  that  higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
strait  widens  so  considerably,  that  he 
would  save  little  labour  by  his  atirt- 
faig,"  is  only  good  for  indiftrt"' 
swiimners.— A  man  of  any  p^ 
or  skill  will  always  consider  die  dii^- 
ance  less  than  the  strength  ^  ^ 
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stream*     If  JOwsMhjPml   and  myself  fort»  was  to  dhe  for  the  land  tor* 

l^ad  thou^  of  cro88in|^  at  the  iiar«  toiaes,   IrMch  we  flun?  in  on  pur* 

rowest  pomt,  instead  of  goinff  up  to  pose,   as  they  amphihiouriy  crawU 

tJie  Cape  abore  it,  we  snould  hare  ed  sJong  the  bottom :  this  does  not 

l>een  sw^  down  to  Tenedos.    The  argue  any  greater  violence  of  current 

strait  is  however  not  extraordinarily  than  on  the  European  shore.    Wi^ 

^wide,  evsn  where  it  broadens  abore  regard   to   the  modest  insinuation, 

.and  below  the  forts:,  as  the  fiirate  that  we  chose  the  European  side  as 

^waa  stationed  some  time  in  the  Dar-  *'  easier,"  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 

^anelles,  waiting  for  the  finnan,  I  and  Admiral  Bathurst,  if  it  be  true 

l>athed  often  in  the  Strait,  subse*  or  no  ?  (poor  £benhc»d  being  since 

quently  to  our  tra^ect,    and  gene*  dead).    Had  we  been  aware  of  any 

rally   on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  such  difference  of  current,  as  is  as* 

perceiving  the  greater   strength  of  serted,    we    would    at   least   have 

the  opposinjH^  stream,  by  which  Mr.  proved  it,  and  were  not  likely  to 

Turner  palliates  his  own  failure.  Our  have  given  it  up  in  the  twenty-five 

amusement  in  the  small  bay,  which  minutes  of  Mr.  Turner's  own  ezpe- 

4»pena  immediately  below  the  Asiatic  rhnent* 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

Amid  November's  chill  and  lonesome  night. 
The  moon  sat  high  in  mild  and  lovely  light ; 
Unto  the  heaven  look'd  many  an  ancient  eye, 
.  Hoar  heads  were  bared— and  wither'd  hands  hdd  high : 
'Twas  silence  all  throughout  the  midnight  air- 
wave woman's  si^h, — or  man's  subHmer  prayer — 
To  shield  the  pnncely  mother  in  her  moan. 
And  bless  the  world  with  An  illustrious  son. 

But  long  before  day  bnghten'd  through  the  doom. 
Came  horse  and  rider  wreath'd  with  sweat  and  foam  ; 
He  paas'd  ami  spoke  not^— and  he  wiped  a  brow 
Where  •some  dread  tidings  sat  in  drops  of  woew— 
Soon  in  the  porches  and  the  streets  were  seen. 
Men  with  gray  locks,  old  dames,  and  striplings  green ; 
And  mournful  words  were  rife ;  and  in  the  ear 
Of  youth,  age  spoke— till  he  wax'd  pale  with  fear— 
For  some  had  seen  dread  tilings  at  dead  of  night- 
Paul's  holy  dome  stream  with  sepulchral  light : 
Through  the  dark  dty  shrieking  in  a  throng 
The  dead  were  heard>  with  wail  and  funeral  song. 
"Some  saw  a  Form  of  nlSld  migestic  air. 
Shake  a  gold  circlet  from  her  shining  hair, 
^       Then  drop  two  radiant  tears;  and  tip  ward  8weq> 

Through  the  third  heaven,  and  leave  the  worid  {o  weep. 

Even  whOe  they  whispei^d,  all  at  once  came  on 

The  voice  of  lamentauon  and  loud  moan ; 

From  vale  to  city  came  the  sound,  and  «hook 

A  dread  like  doomsday—through  each  heait  It  strook  ; 

VeU'd  virgins  wept,  and  tears  wet  all  their  w^ : 

Each  old  man  hid  Us  face  and  audibly  did  pray. 

Now  there  came  to  me— one  whose  furrow'd  cheek 
Was  wet  with  tears ;  too  full  his  heart  to  speak, 
Updn  my  head  he  laid  his  andeht  hand 
And  sobb'd  aloud,  and  shookdrops  on  the  sand; 
*'  My  son,"  he  said — but  even  whik  on  hb  iongue 
The  death  of  my  loved-lovely  Prineess,  hunc. 
He  shook  his  patriarch  locks,  and  mute  passd  by  ;— 
He  could  not  name  the  name  he  loved,  so  Utnderlyt 


Thou  beatitemiB  PrinceM !— late  I  saw  thM  go 
Through  church  md  street  in  bridal  pomp  and  show : 
Caps  were  flung  hi^  abare  the  reeking  press; 
Glad  shouts  were  tnere>  and  dana  of  smitten  brass. 
There  swept  the  proud  steeds— white  as  winter  snow> 
And  the  brimm'd  wine-cups  to  the  light  did  giow.^^ 
Ah !  who  could  deem  that  man  would  weep  this  mom 
O'er  his  high  hopes^ — and  Britain's  beauty  shorn ! 

Shrouded  she  lay— like  one  in  slumber  deep^-— 
And  one  stood  bV  whose  jsadness  knew  no  sleep :. 
I  got  one  glance  but  of  her  forehead  fair. 
Her  temples  white,  and  her  long  clustering  hair : 
Death  from  her  living  charms  no  lustre  took ; 
Her  meek  bright  spirit  'lumined  still  her  look. 
Too  lovely  was  she  and  too  good  and  fair 
For  dwelBng  out  of  heaven,  and  breathing  mortal  air. 
When  this  head's  hoar,  and  I  shall  hail  a£ir 
In  yon  blue  vault  some  new  and  shining  star, 
I'll  deem  'tis  she  in  saintly  qdendour  come. 
To  shine  on  Britain  in  the  hour  of  gloom  ; 
In  every  eye  she  was  as  light  of  heaven,— 
The  drop  of  dearest  blood  unto  our  bosoms  gpven. 

This  is  no  time  thy  gentle  deeds  to  aing. 
Thy  smiles  to  woo— to  want  thy  ministring; 
To  sing  this  isle's  proud  hope— and  call  it  mine — 
Of  being  ruled  by  a  brave  race  of  thine. 
Thou'rt  pass'd  like  a  bright  vision — and  we  seem 
Like  men  whom  sorrow  wakes  from  a  sweet  dream  i 
From  a  sweet  dream  we  wake,  and  think  and  mourn 
On  what  is  gone,  and  never  can  return. 
There  is  a  flower,  whose  meek  and  modest  hue 
Shuns  the  gay  sun,  to  smile  mid  twilight  dew, 
.  Spreads  its  green  leaf  in  gladness,  giving  far 
Its  chaste  pure  bosom  to  the  steadfast  star ; 
This  snudl  fair  flower,  far  sweeter  than  those  bom 
In  golden  fragrance  to  the  sun  at  morn. 
Showing  its  blossom  to  the  lark  alone. 
Is  emblem  meet  of  our  lamented  One— 
In  whom,  thou.  Prince !  hadst  from  thy  bosom  riven 
As  mudi  of  loveliness  as  earth  can  yield  to  heaven. 

•Tis  not,  vounff  Prince,  to  thee  alone  is  doom'd 
To  mourn  o  er  blasted  hope,  or  love  entomb'd : — 
Where  grass  grows  green,  or  golden  grain  can  glow. 
From  burning  deserts  to  the  eternal  snow. 
From  pathless  mountain  to  the  spicy  vale. 
Where  birds  can  soar,  or  British  ships  can  sail, — 
From  shepherd's  shealinff  to  the  sculptur'd  stone 
Of  tower  and  temple— all  is  wail  ana  moan. 
A  cry  is  heard  among  the  mighty  ones. 
The  ffood,  the  great,  who  keep,  or  counsel  thrones : 
For  the  wide  world  has  found  a  theme  which  seeks 
Sighs  from  all  hearts,  and  tears  from  sternest  cheeks. 

The  cold  sun  sfaiks  in  the  cold  west;  and  see 
Its  glimmering  gold  fiEMles  fiuit  from  tower  and  tree ; 

'  The  moon  is  up,  and  has  already  given 
Her  sober  silver  to  the  earth  and  heaven  ; 
Each  star  is  woke,  and  in  man's  sight  seeihs  dim,— 

•  Pale  as  hhnself-^in  mild  and  mournful  trim : 
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The  funeral  pomp  is  near— through  the  cold  air 
Waves  torch  and  plume — and  nobles'  heads  are  bare; 
The  moonlight  minffles  with  the  grosser  flames^ 
And  rustic's  sobs  with  sighs  of  high  bom  dames. 
This  regal  city  has  flung  early  out 
Her  worth  and  beauty — not  with  song  and  shout. 
But  with  a  sadden'd  eye  that  loves  to  seek 
The  ground,  and  with  a  paleness  of  the  cheek. 
T^nple  and  tower  and  palace  peal  around  . 
A  holy  note — a  slow  and  solemn  sound. 

Far  from  the  scene  where  star  and  torchlight  show 
Nobles  in  tears,  and  majesty  in  woe. 
He — who  presumes  in  this  sad  theme  to  ffing 
His  rustic  nand  o'er  an  untutor'd  string. 
Apart  and  lonely  as  his  days  have  flown 
Mute  and  inglorious — nameless  and  imknown — 
He  coo  will  wail ;  and  sadly  will  he  call 
His  loved  one  near  bv  his  lone  cottage  wall — 
No  lights  to  lumine  him — ^but  those  which  cheer 
An  angel's  visit— should  one  visit  here. 
He  too  will  ponder  on  a  tender  theme — 
Life's  passing  pageant — Hope's  deceiving  dream — 
Virtue  and  sweetness,  to  our  fflad  isle  given. 
Flown  like  the  dew  on  the  lark's  wing  to  heaven. — 
Mild  maiden  majesty  fled  like  the  beam 
Of  the  moist  star  upon  the  troubled  stream. 
While  heaven  and  earth  ^ve  sign  that  God  has  trust 
Of  as  much  sweetness  as  death  sweeps  to  dust. 
Rude  though  his  verse  be — diough  it  lacks  the  might 
Of  tender  CampbeU,— or  Scott's  glowing  flight, — 
Rogers's  eWance,— the  feeling  strong 
Of  Byron's  lay, — or  Southey's  noble  souff,— 
Though  he  be  none  of  these,  at  whose  high  call 
Wealth  showers  her  gems,  and  ffifts  of  fortune  faU, — 
Who  come  abroad  in  pomp,  and  pall,  and  stand 
With  princes  and  the  proud  ones  of  the  land  :— 
Yet  he  is  one  for  this  sad  theme  who  brings 
A  grief  as  tender  as  the  babe's  heart-strings, — 
Can  drop  as  true  a  tear,  as  warmlv  call 
To  heaven,  as  can  the  mightiest  of  them  all. 
To  bless  his  country,  and  her  kingly  line. 
And  make  Uiem  like  yon  stars — ^bright,  lasting,  and  divine. 
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Thkt  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke. 
That  like  a  millstone  on  man's  mind  doth  press. 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress : 
Of  divine  Leisiure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  (air  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoilea  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Improbus  labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke — 
I'd  drkk  of  time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit — 
Fling  in  more  days  tiian  went  to  make  the  gem. 
That  erowned  the  white  top  of  Methusalem — 
Yea  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  ibrfeit. 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  tiie  dainty  sky. 
The  bearen-sweet  burthen  of  eternity. 
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Pboflb  of  sense  (as  they  are 
called)  ghre  themselyes  ffreat  and 
unwarrantable  airs  over  the  rest  oi 
the  world.  If  we  examine  the  hi»> 
tory  of  mankind^  we  shall  find  that 
the  greatest  absurdities  have  been 
most  strenuously  maintained  by  these 
very  persons,  who  give  themselves 
out  as  wiser  than  every  body  else. 
The  fictions  of  law,  the  quibbles  of 
school  divinity,  the  ducanery  of  po- 
litics, the  mysteries  of  the  Cabbala, 
tiie  doctrine  qf  IMvine  Right,  and 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
— all  the  grave  impostures  that  have 
been  acted  in  the  world,  have  been 
the  contrivance  of  those  who  set 
up  for  oracles  to  their  neighboiu*8. 
The  learned  professions  alone  have 
propagated  and  lent  their  counte- 
nance to  as  many  perverse  contra- 
dictions and  idle  rallacies,  as  have 
Suzzled  the  wits,  and  set  the  cre- 
ulous,  thouffhtiess,  unpretending 
part  of  mankind  together  by  the 
ears,  ever  since  the  distinction  be- 
tween learning  and  ignorance  sub- 
sisted. It  is  the  part  of  deep  pro- 
fessors to  teach  others  what  they 
do  not  know  themselves ;  and  to 
prove  by  infallible  rules  the  trutii  of 
any  nonsense  they  happen  to  take 
in  their  heads,  or  chuse  to  give  out 
to  amuse  the  ^ping  multitude. 
MHiat  every  one  felt  and  saw  for 
himself— the  obvious  dictates  of  com- 
mon'sense  and  humanity — such  su- 
perficial studies  as  tiiese  afforded 
a  very  insufficient  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason  and  abstruse  phi- 
losojphy,  in  the  view  of  "  the  de- 
mure, grave-looking,  spring-nailed, 
velvet-pawed,  green-eyed"  despis- 
ers  of  popular  opinion :— their  ob- 
ject has  regularly  been,  hy  taking 
post  in  the  terra  incogniia  oi  science, 
to  discover  what  could  not  be  known, 
and  to  establish  what  could  be  of  no 
use,  if  it  were.  Hence  one  age  is 
employed  in  pulling  down  what  an- 
other with  infinite  pomp  and  pains 
has  been  striving  to  build  up;  and 
0ur  greatest  proof  of  wisdom  is  to 
nnleam  the  folliiBS  and  pr^udicea 
that  have  been  instilled  into  us  by 
our  predecessors.    It  took  ages  •f  in* 


j^uity,  of  sophialry,  md  learning',  to 
meorporate  the  Aristotelian,  or  sdio- 
lastic  philosophy  into  a  complete 
system  of  absurdity,  applicable  to 
all  questions,  and  to  alt  the  pur* 
poses  of  life:  and  it  has  takon  two 
centuries  of  metaphyseal  acuteness, 
and  boldness  of  mquiiy,  to  take  to 
pieces  the  cumbrous,  msproporticNi- 
ed  edifice,  and  to  convert  the  ma- 
terials to  the  construction  of  the  *••- 
dem  French  philosophy ,  by  means  of 
verbal  logic,  self-evident  pnqposi- 
tions,  and  undoubted  axioms*— «  phi- 
losophy just  as  remote  from  truth 
and  nature,  and  setting  theas  oyially 
at   defiance.    What    a   number   of 

Sarties  and  schools  have  we  in  me- 
icine, — aU  noisy  and  dogmatica], 
and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  contempt 
and  reprobation  of  each  other!— 
Again,  how  many  sects  in  relinio, 
—all  confident  of  being  in  the  right, 
able  to  bring  chapter  and  Terse  in 
support  of  every  doctrine  and  tittle 
of  belief,  all  ready  to  damn  and  ex- 
communicate one  another;  yet  only 
one,  out  of  aU  these  pretenders  to 
superior  wisdom  and  infallibility,  coi 
be  right ; — the  conclusions  of  all  the 
otiiers,  drawn  with  such  laboured 
accuracy,  and  supported  with  sodi 
unflincmng  constancy  and  solemn- 
ity, are,  and  must  be,  a  bundle  of 
heresies  and  errors !  How  many  idle 
schemes  and  intolerant  practices  have 
taken  their  rise  from  no  better  a 
foundation  than  a  mvstic  garment, 
a  divining-rod,  or  Pjrthagoras's  gold- 
en thigh  !— When  Baxter,  the  cele- 
brated controversial  divine,  and  Nod- 
conformist  Minister,  in  the  reisni  of 
Charles  II.  went  to  prieach  at  Kid- 
derminster, he  regulariv  every  Sun- 
day insisted  from  me  ptuint  that  bap- 
tism was  necessary  to  salvatioB, 
and  roundly  asserted,  that  ^^  Hell 
was  paved  with  infimts'  skuUs."  TUs 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  poor 
women  of  Kiddermfaister  so  vnch, 
that  they  were  faidhied  to  peh  their 
preacher  as  he  paSsed  skng  tht 
strosts.  His  seal,  however,  was  mm 
great  as  theirs,  and-  his  learning  and 
his  eloquence  greater ;  and  he  poor- 
ed  out  such  tonrdits  of  texts  upoa 
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leniy  aad  Aidi4niilion6e86oikrgraTe 
ouB^Us  and  pious  didne^  that  the 
(ooc    women   weie   defeated,   and 
»rced,  with  tears  hi  theur  eyes,  to 
arrend^-  theur  natural  feduigs  and 
tnenUghtened    convictions    to    the 
»rDCK&  from   reaaon  and  Scripture, 
rhidi  they  did  not  kaow  hovr  to 
newer.    Yet  these  untutored,   un* 
«»pfa»ticated  dictates  of  nature  and 
nranetiTe  a£fecdon  have,   in  their 
um,  Uinrophed  over  all  the  pride  of 
casuistry,  wad  merciless  bi^try  of 
[^alrinisni*     We  hear  it  stud,  that 
the  Inq^sit&on  would  not  have  beoi 
ately  restored  in  Spain,  but  for  the 
RBtCatoation  and  pr^udices  of  the  po- 
pulace.    That  is,  after  power  and 
prieatcraft  have  been  instilling^  the 
poiaon  of  superstition  and  cruelty 
into  the  ndnds  of  the  people  for  cen* 
turies  together,  hood-winking  their 
undetstandings,  and  hardening  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  it  is  made  a 
taunt,  and  a  triumph  over  this  very 
people  (so  long  the  creatures  of  the 
govefmnent,   carefully  moulded  by 
them,  like  day  in  the  potter's  hands, 
into  vessels  not  of  honour,  but  of 
dishonour^  that  tiieir  pnjudices  and 
misguided  zeal  are  the  onhr  obstacles 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion of  more   liberal   and  humane 
priadfriles.    The  engines  and  esta- 
bUshments  of  tyrannv,  however,  are 
the  work  of  cod,  plotting,  specious 
heads,  and  not  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duct of  the  levity  and  rashness  of 
the  muldtude.     It  is  a  work  of  time 
to  reconcile  them  to  auch  abomina^ 
ble  and  revdting  abuses  of  power 
and  authority,  as  it  is  a  wprk  cdf  time 
to  wean  them  from  their  m6nstroiu 
ipfatuatioa.*    We  may  trace  a  spe- 
culative   absiu-ditjT    or      practical 
eaofmity  of  this  kind  into  its  tenth 
or  fifteenth  x^entury,  supported  stor^ 
above -story,  gloss  upon  gloss,  till  it 
■looks  at  Heaven  and  trampl^  upon 
earth,  propped  up  on  decrees,  and 
councils,  and  synods,  andappc^ls  to 
popes,  and  cardinals,  and  nithers  of 
the  chureh  (all  grave,  reverend  men!) 
with  the  regular   dergy  and  peo- 
ple at  their  ndebattlhiff  for  it,  and 
others  below  (schismatics  and  here^ 
tics)  oppugmng  it;  till  in  the  din. 


and  coillitsion,  and  collision  of  dnr 
rufaa  and  hard  blows,  it  loses  greaa^ 
9S  it  rose^  century  by  centory;  is 
taken  to  pieces  by  tinud  firiendvand 
determined  foes;  totters  and  falls,  and 
not  a  fragment  of  it  is  left  upon 
another.  A  text  of  Scripture  or.  a 
passage  in  ecdesiastical  iuatory  is 
mr  one  whde  century  ''iam  to  tat- 
ters,  to  very  rags,"  and  wrangled 
and  fought  for,  as  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  and  cathdie 
church:  in  the  next  century  after 
that,  the  whde  body  of  the  Reform^- 
ed  clergy,  Lutherans,  CalvinistSy 
Arminians,  get  hold  of  it,  wrest  H 
out  of  the  hands  of  thdr  adversaries^ 
and  twist  and  torture  it  in  a  thousand 
dififereat  ways,  to  overturn  the  abo« 
Bunations  of  Anti-Christ:  in  the  third, 
a  great  cabd,  a  clamour,  a  noise  fike 
the  confusion  of  3abel,  jedoiisies^ 
feuds,  heart^buming%  wars  in  coun- 
tries, divisions  in  rainilies,  schisms 
in  the  churdi,  arise,  because  tibis  text 
has  been  thouf^t  to  favour  a  lax 
interpretation  at  an  article  qf  fiiith, 
necessary  to  salvation;  and  in  the 
fourth  century  from  the  time  the 
question  began  to .  be  agitated  with 
so  much  h^t  and  fury,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  no  such  text  existed 
in  the  genuine  copies.  Yet  all  and 
each  of  these,  popes,  councils,  fa- 
thers of  the  churdi,  leformed  lead* 
ers,  Lutherans,  Cahdnists,  indepen« 
dents,  presbyterians,  sects,  schisms, 
dergjr,  people,  all  bdieve  that  theur 
own  uterpretation  is  the  true  sense, 
that,  compared  with  thb  fabricated 
and  spurious  fSdth  of  thdrs,  '<  the 
pillar 'd  firmament  is  rottenness,  and 
earth's  base  built  on  stubbie;" 
and  are  so  far  from  being  disposed 
to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  or  to 
suppose  it  possible  that  thij  do  not 
proceed  on  solid  and  indubitable 
grounds  in  every  contradiction  they 
run  into,  that  they  would  hand  over 
to  the  civil  power,  to  be  consigned 
to  prison,  to  the  gdleys,  or  the  stake 
(as  it  happened)  any  one  who  doubt« 
ed  for  a  single,  instant  that  tl^  were 
people  of  sense,  gravity,  and  wi«« 
dom.  Sense  (that  is,  that  sort  of 
sense  which  consists  in  pretension  and 
a  claim  to  superiority)  is  shown^  not 


'  •  Itupeara,  notwidittendhig,  that  this  lophistiadiqpology  fortha  leMovatSonof  Ae 
Sj^aahh  IttquiiitioD,  widi  tls  lewwian  of  sovsreign  power  into  hhiglf  hands,  was  fUse 
and  natioQa.  Tba  power  has  oooa  mota  reverted  into  th^  bands  of  an  abusad  paapla» 
RSd  urn  Jnqaaatioii  has  been  abolishtd. .  *. 
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in  things  that  are  plain  and  dear, 
Intt  ki  deciding;  upon  doubts  and 
difficulties ;  the  greater  ^e  doubt, 
therefore,  the  greater  must  be  the 
dogmatism  and  the  consequential  airs 
of  those  who  profess  to  settle  points 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  vulgar:  nay, 
to  increase  the  authority  of  such 
persons,  the  utmost  stress  must  be 
laid  on  the  most  frivdous  as  well  as 
ticklish  questions,  and  the  most  un* 
conscionable  absiuxiities  have  alwava 
had  .the  stoutest  sticklers,  and  the 
most  numerous  victims.  The  afiec- 
tation  of  sense  so  far,  then,  has  given 
birth  to  more  folly^  and  done  more 
mischief  than  any  one  thing  else. 

Hence  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
assign  one  reason,  why  those  arts  which 
do  not  undertake  to  unfold  mysteries 
and  inculcate  dogmas,  generally  Mne 
out  at  first  with  full  lustre,  be<mttse 
they  start  from  the  Vantage  ground 
of  natiure,  and  are  not  buned  under 
the  dust  and  rubbish  of  ages  of  per- 
verse prejudice.  Biblical  critics  were 
a  long  time  at  work  to  strip  popery 
of  her  finery,  muffled  up,  as  she  was, 
in  the  formal  disguises  of  interest, 
pride,  and  bigotry.  It  was  like  peel- 
ing off  the  coats  of  an  onion,  which 
is  a  work  of  time  and  patience.  Ti- 
tian, on  the  other  hand,  (which  we 
protestant  painters  are  sometimes 
anmzed  at)  saw  the  colour  of  the 
skin  at  once,  without  any  intellec- 
tual film  spread  over  it ;  Raphael 
painted  the  actions  and  passions  of 
men,  without  any  indirect  process, 
as  he  found  them.  The  ^r\e  arts, 
such  as  painting,  which  reveals  the 
face  of  nature;  and  poetry,  which 
paints  the  heart  of  man,  are  true  and 
unsophisticated,  because  th^  are 
conversant  with  real  objects,  and  be^ 
cause  they  are  cultivated  for  amuse- 
ment without  any  further  view  or  in- 
ference ;  and  please  by  the  truth  of 
imitation  only.  Yet  your  people  of 
ieHse,  in  all  ages,  have  made  a  point 
of  scouting  the  arts  of  painting,  mu- 
sic, and  poetry,  as  frivolous,  efiemi- 
nate,  ana  worthless,  as  appealing  to 
sentiment  and  fancy  alone,  and  in- 
volving no  usefiil  theorv  or  principle, 
because  they  afforded  them  no  scope, 
no  opportunity  for  darkening^  know» 
ledge,  and  setting  up  tiieir  own  blind- 
ness and  frailty,  as  the  measure  of 
abstract  truth,  and  the  sta^idard  of 
universal  propriety.  Poetry  acts  W 
sympathy  with  nature,  that  is,  with 


the  natnnd  nupiibea,  cuatoaH,  and 
imaginatiooaofmcn,  and  is,  on  that 
account,  always  popular,  deUgfatfii^ 
and  at  the  same  time  inatnicCive.    It 
is  nature  moraliaing  and  wiraAiriaiyfer 
us:    masmoch   as,   by  shewing  as 
thinn    as   they    are,    it   impiidtif 
tea<±es  us  what  they  ought  to  he; 
and  the  grosser  fedHags,  oy  p 
throng  toe  strainers  of  tfau 
nary,  wide-extended  experience, 
quire   an   involuntary    tesdency   ts 
higher  objects. —Shakespear  was;,  is 
this  sense,  not  only  one  of  the  great- 
est poets,  but  one  of  the  gieatal 
moralisU  that  we  have.     Those  wbs 
read  him  are  the  happier,  better,  aai 
wiser  for  it.    No  one  (that  I  know 
of)  is  the  happier,  better,  or  wiser 
for  reading  Mr.  Shelley's  Prometheos 
Unbound.    One  thing  is  tibat  n^hoAf 
reads.it.    And  the  reason  for  one  sr 
both  is  the  same,  that  he  ia  not  a 
poet,  but  a  sophist,  a  theorist,  it  coa- 
troversial  writer  in  verse.    Be  gives 
ns    for    representations    of    tioDgs, 
rhapsodies  of  words.    He  does  not 
lend  the  colours  of  imagination  and 
the  ornaments  of  style  to  the  objects 
of  nature,  but  paints  gaudy,  flnisy, 
allegorical  pictures  on  gauze,  on  the 
cobwebs  of  nis  own  bram,  **  Gorgoas 
and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire."  He 
assumes  certain  doubtful  speculative 
notions,  and  proceeds  to  prove  their 
truth  by  describii^  them  m  detail  as 
matters  of  fact    This  mixture  of  f^ 
natic  zeal  with  poetical  licentioas- 
ness  is  not  quite  the  thing.     Ti» 
poet  describes  whatever  he  pleases^ 
as  he  pleases — if  he  is  not  tied  dowa  * 
to  certain  given  principles,  if  he  is 
not  to  ple^  prc^iM^ce  and  opiaioo 
as  his  warrant  or  excuse,  we  are  left 
out  at  sea,  at  the  mercy  of  ereiy 
reckless  fancy-monger,  who  nav  l)e 
tempted  to  erect  an  ipse  dixit  of  faii 
own,  by  the  help  of  a  ^w  idle  floo- 
rishes  and  extravagant  mtheis,  ints 
an  exclusive  system  of^naorals  tad 
philosophy.    The  poet  oesotiiesn' 
vidly  and  individually,  -so  that  ssy 
general  result  frt>m  what  he  writes,  . 
must  be  horn  the  aggregate  of  weD- 
founded  particulars:  to  embody  aa 
abstract  theory,  as  if  it  were  a  gifcn 
part  of  actual  nature,  is  an  iraperti- 
nence  and  an  indecorum.  The  &um 
of  poetry,  however,  depends  on  the 
imion  of  fancy  with  reality,  on  its 
finding  a  tally  in  the  human  breast; 
and  without  this,  aU  ito  tianid  r^-^- 
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iHTill  be  hm  peakdemy  tfaaondn  and 
mJbot^ere.'^VhLta  shewed  -hi^sdf  to 
ftm  m  peraon  of  fingid  a{qnrekeiiiioR^ 
^<  with  ere  severe,  and  beard  of  §or*^ 
mal  cut,    when  be  banished  the  poets 
^nntk  his  Republic^as  oomipters  df 
mMonUn,  because  they  described  the 
-vtarious  passions  and  affections  of  the 
miiid.    This  <M  not  suit  with  that 
Procrustes'  bed  o^criticism  on  which 
he-  wished  to  stretch  and  lop  them ; 
btit  Homer's   imitations    ot   nature 
hmve  been  more  popular  than  Plato's 
xDcv^-sioiiBof  her;  and  his  morality  is 
«t  least  as  soimd.    The  errmv  of  na- 
ture «re  accidental  and  pardonable : 
those  of  science  are  systematic  and 
intolerable.    The  understanding,  or 
veasooing  &cult«r,  presusnes  too  much 
orer  her  voonger  sisters;   and  yet 
plays  as  matastic  tricks  as  any  of 
them,  only    with   more   solemnity, 
which  enhances  the  eviL    We  haro 
partly  aeen  what  right  she  has,  on 
the  score  of  her  past  behaviour,  to 
set  up  for  a  strict  and  unerring  guide* 
The  haughtiness  of  her  pret^iisions 
at  present,  '*  full  of  wise  saws  and 
modem  instances,"  is  not  the  most 
unequivoca]  pledge  of  her  abandon- 
ment  of  her  old  errors.^ — To  bring 
down^tlns  aocount  then  from  the  an- 
cients to  the  modems. 
'    People  of  sense,  the  sel€-conceited 
wise,  are  at  t^  times  at  issue  with 
common  sense  and   feeMng.      They 
formerly  dogmatised  on  speculative 
matters,  out  of  the  reach  of  common 
apprehennon:   they  now  dogmatise 
whh  the  same  headstrong  self-suffi- 
eicncy  on  practical  questions,  more 
within  the  province  of  actual  inquiry 
and  observation.  In  this  new  and  more 
circumscribed  career,  Uiey   set  out 
with  exploding  the  sense  of  all  those 
who  hare  gone  before  them,  as  of  too 
fight  and  fimciful  a  texture.    They 
■uike  a  dear  stage  of  all  former  opi- 
i^oas*— get  rid  of  the  mixed  modes  of 
preiudi^,    audiority,    suggestion  — 
and  beein  de  movo,  with  reason  for 
their  nue,  certainty  their  guide,  and 
the  greatest  possible  good  as  a  sme 
'  aua  mnu    The  modern  Panoptic  and 
Chrestomathic   schodl  of  reformers 
and  reconstructors  of  society,  pro- 
pose to  do  it  upon  entirely  mechani- 
ealr  and  scientific,  principles.  Nothing 
short  of  that  wlU  satisfy  their  proud 
preteusioDS  to  wisdom  and  gravity. 
They  proceed  by  the  rule  and  com- 
pass^ by  Isgioal  diagrams,  and  nons 


but  demoDSCrabI*  conolastoiis,  and 
leave  all  the  tasle,  hncy,  and  senti- 
ment of  the  thing  to  the  acbooinfem  of 
Mr.  Burke's  Itefleetions  on  the  Frendb 
devolution.    That  Is  to  tiiem  a  very 
flimsy  and  superficiaL  performance^ 
because  it  is  rhetorical  aid  fignra- 
thre,  and  they  judge  of  sofidity  by 
bairenness,  of  depth  by  dryness.  Titt 
th^  see  a  little  iiafrther  into  it,  they 
will  not  be  able  <  to  answer  it,  or 
eooirteract  its  influence,  and  yet  th^ 
were  a  work  of  some  importance  to 
be  done.    They  say  that  the  propcv^ 
tions  are  false,  because  the  colouring 
is  fine,  which  is  bad  logic.   If  they 
do  not  like  a  painted  statue,  a  fiorid 
argument,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste 
and  not  of  reasoning.     Some  Jtaaf 
conceive  that  the  gold,  tiie  sterling 
bullion  of  thought,  is  the  better  for 
being  wrought  into  rich  and  elegant 
figures ;   thei^   are  the  only  people 
who  contend  that  it  is  the  worse  on 
that  account.— These  crude  projec- 
tors  giv^,  in  their  new  plan  and  ele- 
vation of  society,  neither  "  princes^ 
palaces   nor   poor  men's  cottages,'^ 
but  a  sort  of  log-houses  and  gable-' 
ends,  in  which  the  solid  contents  and 
square  dimetasions  are  to  be  ascer* 
tuned  and  parcelled  out  to  a  nicety : 
they  employ  the  carpenter.  Joiner, 
and  bricklayer,  but  \vm  have  notiiing 
to  say  to  the  plasterer,  painter,  pa*, 
per-hanger,  upholsterer,  carver  and 
gilder,  &c  so  that  I  am  afraid,  in 
this  festidious    and   luxurious  age, 
thev   will   hardly    find    tenants  for 
theur  bare  waUs,   and    skeletons  of 
houses  run  up  in  haste,  and  by  the 
job.      Their    system    wants    houjte 
Ufarming :  it  is  destitute  of  comfort 
as  of  outside  show :  it  has  notiiing  to 
recommend  it  but  its  poverty  and  na'* 
kedness.    They  profess  to  set  aside 
and  reject  all  compromise  with  the 
prejudices  of  authority,  the  allure- 
ments of  sense,  the  customs  of  the 
world,  and  the  instincts  of  nature^ 
They  will  make  a  man  with  a  qua- 
drant, as  the  tailors  at  Laputa  made 
a  suit  of  clothes.   They  put  the  mind 
into  a  machine,  as  the  potter  puts  a 
lump  of  clay  into  a  mould,  mid  out 
it  comes,  in  any  dumsy  or  disagree- 
able shape  that  they  would  have  \U 
They  hate  all  grace,  ornament,  ele- 
gance.    They  are  addicted  to  ab^ 
struse  science,  but  sworn  enemies  to 
the  fine  arts*    They  are  a  kind  of 
puritans  in  metals.    Do  you  suppose      ^ 
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Ihcit  Omb  rate  of  At  Iconodltttf  i^ 
dead  witb  tiieditpiMe  In  Laud's  time 
•bouC  imafe-worniip  ?  We  hare  just 
the  same  set  of  moon-eyed  pbOoso- 
I^ers  in  our  days^  wlio  cannot  bear 
to  be  dazzled  widi  the  sun  of  beauty. 
They  are  only  hatf-alive.  Ther  can 
distmguisfa  tlie  liard  edges  and  de- 
terminate outline  of  things ;  but  are 
•Hire  insensible  to  the  stronger  im* 
pulses  of  passion,  to  the  finer  es- 
sences of  thought  Their  hitelleo- 
tual  food  does  not  assimilate  with 
the  juices  of  the  mind,  or  turn  to 
•ubtfe  mirity  but  lies  a  crude,  undi- 

Cl  heap  of  material  substance^ 
tkfig  only  the  windy  imperti- 
■enoe  of  words.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  form,  not  the  power  of 
truth:  they  insist  on  what  is  neces- 
•ary,  and  never  arriye  at  what  is  de- 
sirable. They  refer  every  thing  to 
«tility,  and  yet  banish  pleasure  with 
stoic  pride  and  cynic  slovenlinesa. 
They  talk  big  of  increasing  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  and  yet  in  the 
toighty  grasp  and  extension  of  their 
Views,  kave  hardly  any  one  source 
from  which  the  smallest  ray  of  satis- 
faction can  be  derived.  They  have 
an  instinctive  aversion  to  plays,  no- 
vels, amusements  of  eveir  kind; 
and  this  not  so  much  from  anectation 
or  want  of  knowledge,  as  from  sheer 
hicapacity  and  want  of  taste.  Show 
one  of  these  men  of  narrow  compre- 
hension a  beautiful  prospect,  ana  he 
wonders  vou  can  take  dcdight  in 
what  is  of  no  use : — ^you  would  hard- 
ly suppose  that  this  very  person  had 
written  a  book,  and  was  perhaps  at 
the  moment  holding^  an  argument,  to 
prove  that  nothing  is  useful  but  what 
pleases.  Speak  of  Shakespear,  and 
another  of  the  same  OMiomatic  school 
will  tell  you  he  has  read  him,  but 
eoald  find  nothing  in  hhn.  Point  to 
Hogarth,  and  they  do  confess  there  is 
something  in  his  prints,  that,  by  con- 
trast, throws  a  pleasing  light  on  their 
Utopian  schemes,  and  me  future  pro- 
gress of  society.  One  of  these 
pseudo-philosophers  would  think  it 
a  disparagement  to  compare  him  to 
Aristotle :  he  £euicies  himself  as  great 
a  man  as  Aristotle  was  in  his  day, 
and  that  the  world  is  much  wiser 
now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Aria- 
totle.  He  would  be  ^ad  to  live  the 
ten  remaining  years  of  his  life^  a  year 
at  a  thne  at  the  end  of  the  next  ten 
centuries,  to  see  the  effect  of  his 


writiiy  OB  ebdal  jnithntjona,  theogfc 
posterity  will  know  no  more  tiuni  hie 
contemporaries  that  so  great  a  maa 
ever  existed.  So  little  does  he  know 
of  hhnsdf  or  the  world  I— Petwiis  of 
his  dass,  indeed,  cantioudy  slmt 
themselves  up  fitna  society,  aod  take 
no  more  notice  of  men  tkan  of  ao^ 
mals;  and  fimn  thdr  ignorance  ef 
what  maiddnd  are,  can  teU  exaetiy 
what  they  will  be.  ^  What  can  we 
reason  but  from  what  we  know?"— is 
not  their  maxim.  Reason  witii  thes 
is  a  mathematical  force  that  acta  with 
most  eertaintr  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
perience, in  the  vacuum  of  pure  spe» 
cukition.  These  secure  aiarnuats  and 
dreaming  guardians  of  the  atate  avs 
like  superannuated  watdmien  ea* 
closed  m  a  sentry-box,  that  never 
hear  ^  when  thieves  break  liunociali 
and  steal."  Thev  put  an  oil.4& 
over  then*  heads,  that  the  doat  inisii 
by  the  passions  and  interesta  of  the 
countless,  ever-moving  miiltitiidenMy 
not  annoy  or  disturb  the  deameas  of 
thebr  vision.  They  build  a  Feniten- 
tiary,  and  are  ssdsfied  that  I>yot« 
street,  Bloomsbury-square,  will  mm 
lonpper  send  forth  its  hordes  of  yom^ 
delmquents,  an  aerie  of  children  tlK 
embryo  perfiNiners  on  locka  and 
pockets  tor  the  next  generation* 
They  put  men  into  a  Panopticon^  Jake 
a  glasa^hive,  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of 

handicrafts  h' So  work  the  1m>- 

ney-bees"— )  under  the  omnipresenC 
eye  of  the  inventor,  and  want  and 
idleness  are  banished  from  the  world. 
Thev  propose  to  erect  a  Chreato- 
mathic  school,  by  cutting  down  aosae 
fine  old  trees  on  the  classic  ground 
where  Milton  thouf^t  and  wrote,  t» 
introduce  a  rabUe  of  children,,  wlia 
lor  the  Greek  and  Latin  languam;, 
poetry,  and  history,  that  fine  (Mm- 
lum  of.  vouthfid  enthusiasm,  that 
breath  of  immortalitv  infused  inta 
our  youthful  blood,  that  balm  and 
cordial  of  our  future  years,  are  to  be 
dn^gged  with  chemistry  and  apothe* 
caries'  receipts,  are  to  be  tmight  to 
do  every  thmg,  and  to  see  ami  fieel 
nothing, — that  the  grubbing  up  of 
elegant  arts  and  polite  literature  may 
be  followed  by  tne  sjrstematic  intro- 
duction of  aooomphshed  barbarism 
and  mechanical  quackerv.  Such  en- 
lightened geniuses  would  puU  down 
Stonehenge  to  build  pig-stiea,  and 
would  convert  Westminster  Abbey 
into  a  central  House  of  CorrectioB. 
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X^  would  be  Innftn  to  point  to  tlie 
arched  windowi;, 

*^  SheddiDg  a  dim,  idigious  l^t,** 

:fto  toodi  the  deep,  sokmn  organ-stop 
im  their  ears,  to  turn  to  the  statue  of 
IM'ewton,  to  gaze  upon  the  sculptured 
«narble  on  the  walls,  to  call  back  the 
•iK>pe8  and  fears  that  lie  buried  there, 
to  caat  a  wistfid  look  at  Poet's  Cor* 
Aer  (they  scorn  the  Muse !)— all  this 
'vrouid  not  stand  one  moment  in  the 
-^irmy  of  any  of  tlie  schemes  of  these  re- 
trograde reformers ;  who,  instead  of 
bmg  legislators  for  the  world,  and 
flCewards  to  the  intellectual  inherit- 
lamce  of  nations,  are  hardly  fit  to  be 
parish-beadles,  or  pettifogging  attor- 
oeys  to  a  litigated  estate!-—''  Their 
speech  bewrayeth  them."  The  leader 
M  this  class  of  reasoners  does  not 
•write  to  be  understood,  because  he 
would  make  fewer  converts,*  if  he 
did.     The   language   he  ado] 
lus  own-*a  word   to  the 

and  conyentional  jargon, 
nteOigible  to  others,  and  con- 
•▼eying  no  idea  to  himself  in  coro- 
•mon  with  the  rest  of  manldiid,  pur« 
posdy  cut  off  from  human  sympatiiy 
and  ordinary  apprehension.  Mr. 
-Bentham's  writings  require  to  be 
translated  into  a  foreign  tongue,  or 
Ida  own,  before  they  can  be  read  at 
'an,  ezc^t  by  the  adepts.  This  is 
not  a  very  fair  or  rery  wise  proceed- 
ing. No  man  who  invents  words  ar- 
brararily,  can  be  sure  that  he  uses 
tkem  conscientiously.  There  is  no 
check  upon  him  in  the  popular  criti- 
ciam  exercised  by  the  mass  of  read^ 
era— there  is  no  due  to  propriety  in 
the  habitual  associations  of  his  own 
-mind.  He  who  pretends  to  fit  words 
to  things,  will  much  oftener  accom- 
modate thiim  to  words,  to  answer  a 
theory.  Words  are  a  measure  of 
truth.  They  ascertain  (intuitively) 
the  degrees,  inflections,  and  powers 
of  things  in  a  wonderful  manner; 
and  lie  who  voluntarily  derives  him- 
self of  their  assistance,  ooes  not  'go 
the  wi^  to  arrive  at  any  very  nice  or 
sure  rMults.  Language  is  the  me- 
dium of-  our  communication  with  the 
thoughts  of  others.  But  whoever 
becomes  wise,  becomes  wise  by  sym- 
pathy :  whoever  is  powerful,  becomes 
so,  by  mining  others  sympathize 
with  him. '  To  think  jusUy,  we  must 
understand  ,  what  others  mean :   to 
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know  tiie  value  of  our  i 
must  try  their  effiBct  on  oth^  i 
There  is  this  privilege^n  the  use  of  a 
conventional  style,  as  there  was  in 
that  of  the  learned  languages  —  A 
man  may  be  as  absurd  as  he  pleases^ 
without  being  ridiculous.  Ilisfo% 
and  his  wisdom  are  alike  a  secret  to 
the  generality.  If  it  were  possible 
to  contrive  a  perfect  language  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  answering  to 
the  complexity  of  human  amirs, 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  the 
attempt;  but  he  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  languu^e  or  of 
the  complexity  of  human  thouffht, 
knows  that  th»  is  impossible.  What 
is  gained  in  formaUty,  is  more  than 
lost  in  force,  ease,  and  perspicuity.-— 
Mr.  Bentluim's  language,  in  short, 
is,  like  his  reasoning,  a  Icwical  ai^>a- 
ratus,  which  wUl  work  inndlibly  and 
perform  wonders,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  his  principles  and  definitions 
are  universally  true  and  inteUigible  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  exactiy  the  case, 
neither  the  one  nor  th^  other  is  of 
Inuch  use  or  autiioritv.  Thus,  the 
maxim  that  '*  mankhid  act  from  cal* 
culation  "  may  be,  in  a  general  sense, 
true :  but  the  moment  you  apply  this 
maxim  to  subject  all  their  actions 
systematically  and  demonstrably  to 
reason,  and  to  exclude  passion  both 
in  common  and  in  extreme  cases,  vou 
ffive  it  a  sense  in  which  the  prin<^[^ 
u  false,  and  in  which  all  toe  infor* 
ences  built  upon  it  (many  and  migh- 
ty, no  doubt)  foil  to  the  ground. 
**  Madmen  reason."  But  in  what 
proportion  does  this  hold  g6od?  How 
for  does  reason  euide  them,  or  their 
madness  err?  There  is  a  difference 
between  reason  and  madness  in  this 
respect;  but  according  to  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  there  can  be  none ;  for  all  men 
act  from  calculatfon,  and  equally  aov 
^'  So  runs  the  bend."  Passion  is 
liable  to  be  restrained  by  reason,  as 
drunkenness  may  be  changed  to  so« 
briety  b^  some  strong  motive:  b«t 
passion  is  not  reason,  t.  e,  does  not 
act  by  the  same  rule  or  law ;  and 
therefore  all  that  follows,  is  that  ndett 
act  racc<N'ding  to  the  common-sense 
of  uie  thing)  either  from  passion  or 
reason,  from  impulse  or  calculation^ 
more  or  less  as  circumstances  lead. 
But  no  sweeping,  metaphysical  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  hence,  as 
if  reason  were  absolute,  and  passion 
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a merenon^titT  In  tb^  gor^mment 
of  the  world.  People  in  general,  or 
writers  «peculatiDg  on  human  actions; 
Idrm  wrong  judgments  concerning 
them,  because  they  decide  coolly, 
and  at  a  distance  on  what  is  done  in 
heat  fmd  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion^ 
Man  is  not  a  machine ;  nor  is  he  to 
be  measured  by  mechanical  n]le& 
llie  decisions  of  abstract  reason 
would  apply  to  what  men  might  do 
if  all  men  were  philosophers :  but  if 
all  men  were  philosophers,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  systems  of  phi* 
losophy ! 

The  race  of  alchemists  and  yision"^ 
aries  is  not  yet  exdUct  j'and  what  is 
remarkable,  we  iind  them  existing  in 
the  shape  of  deep  logicians  and  en« 
lightened  legislators.  They  have  got 
a  menstruum  for  dissolving  the  lead 
and  copper  of  society,  and  turning  it 
to  pure  ffold,  as  the  adepts  of  old  had 
a  trick  for  finding  the  philosopher's 
stone.  The  author  of  St  Leon  has 
represented  his  hero  as  possessed  of 
the  elixir  vita  and  antrum  potalnle^ 
TYke  author  of  the  PoUticai  Justice 
has  adopted  one  half  of  this  romsB'^ 
tic  fiction  as  a  serious  hypothesis, 
and  maintains  the  natural  immorta* 
lity  of  man,  without  a  fis^ire.  The 
truth  b,  that  persons  of  the  most 
precise  and  formal  understandings 
are  persons  of  the  loosest  and  most 
extravagant  imaginations.  Take  from 
them  tibueir  norma  loquendi,  their  lite** 
ral  due,  and  there  is  no  absurditr 
into  which  they  will  not  fall  with 
pleasure.  They  have  no  means  or 
principle  of  judging  of  that  which 
does  not  admit  of  absolute  proof;  and 
between  this  and  the  idleiBt  fiction, 
they  perceive  no  medium : — as  those 
artists  who  take  likenesses  with  a 
machine,  are  quite  thrown  out  in 
their  calculations  when  they  have  to 
rely  on  the  eye  or  hand  alone.  People 
who  are  aceiAtomed  to  trust  to  their 
imaginations  or  feelings  know  how 
Ux  to  £0,  and  how  to  keep  within 
oertain  umits :  those  who  seldom  ex- 
ert these  faculties  are  all  abroad,  in 
a  wide  sea  of  speculation  without 
rudder  or  cwavpua,  the  instant  they 
Wave  the  shore  of  matter*of*fiict  or 


itj  reaartiiBg,  and  neter  stop  ikod 
of  the  last  absurdity.  Thej  go  aH 
lengths,  or  none..  They  laugh  at 
poets,  and  are  themselves  lunatics. 
They  are  the  dupes  of  all  sorts  cf 
projectors  and  impostors.  JBeiag  sf 
a  busy,  meddlesome  turn,  they  are 
£or  reducing  whatever  cornea 
their  heads  (and  cannot  be 
strated  by  mood  and  figure  to  s 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms)  to  prac» 
dee.  What  they  would  scout  in  a 
fiction,  they  would  set  about  re»> 
lizing  in  sober  sadness,  and  nek 
their  fortunes  in  conpassiiig'  what 
others  consider  as  the  Amusement  of 
an  idle  hour.  Astolpha's  vojue  ts 
the  moon  in  Ariosto,  they  cntiGise 
sharply  as  a  quaint  and  ridumioas 
burlesque:  but  if  any  one  had  the 
face  seriously  to  undertake  such  a 
ihinf,  they  would  Immediatelj  ftn 
troni^e  it,  and  defy  any  one  to  ptoiv 
by  a  logical  dilemma  that  the  at* 
tempt  was  phjrsicaily  impossible.—^ 
Bo,  again,  we  find  that  painters  asd 
engravers,  whose  attention  is 
fined  ai^  rivetted  to  a  mtnnte  inv 
tigation  of  actual  objects  or  of 


bk  lines  and  surfaces,  are  ^t  to  §j 
out  into  all  the  extravaaanoe  jbh 
rhapsodies  of  the  most  ucmridled  ft- 
naticism.  Several  of  the  most  em^ 
nent  are  at  this  moment  Swetenbon- 
gians,  animal  maanetists,  &c  Hbe 
mind  (as  it  sbotud  seem)  too  Ioib^ 
tied  down  to  the  evidence  of  sense, 
and  a  number  of  trifling  particulan^ 
is  wearied  of  the  bondage,  revolts  at 
it,  and  instinctively  ta£es  refuge  is 
the  wildest  schemes,  and  most  naagv 
nificent  contradictions  of  an  sniisaited 
faith.  Poets,  on  the  contrary,  whs 
are  continuallv  throwiur  off  the  su- 
perfluities of  feelinff  or  mncy  in  fittls 
sportive  sallies  and  ^ort  excuraioos 
with  the  Muse,  da  not  find  the  waat 
of  any  greater  or  more  painful  efibrt 
of  thought ;  leave  the  ascent  of  ikt 
*'  hiahest  Heaven  of  Invention "  as 
a  holiday  task  to  persons  of  mors 
mechanical  habits  md  turn  of  mind ; 
and  the  characters  of  po^  and  scep- 
tic are  now  often  united  in  the  asms 
individual  as  those  df  poet  and  pro* 
phet  were  supposed  to  oe  of  skLr— 

T. 
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I  HATS  read^  with  the  deepest  inte* 
rest,  the  very  afiectiDg  account  in 
your  last  niuBberj  of  poor  Perrinson 
the  poet,  who^  by  an  unexampled  con- 
currence of  untoward  circumstances, 
was  so  perpetually  defrauded  of  his 
literary  reputation,  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  when  he  seemed  about  to  esta* 
bliah  it  on  the  firmest  and  most  last- 
m^  foundation.  *'  Mors  omnibus 
communis:"— it  is  no  use  to  regret 
his  fiite :  and  yet  it  is  painful  to  re- 
flect, that  there  are  so  &w  discem- 
ing  Maecenases  to  rescue  brilliant 
taJents  from  unmerited  obscurity, 
?'  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  de- 
pressed,"—(Dr.  Johnson).  The  fete 
•f  Chatterton  has  not  operated  as  a 
warning  upon  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture ;  although  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  if  in  some  instances— 

fSiII  many  a  flower  u  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,— 

Ghat. 

yet  cases  have  occurred  in  our 
times,  in  which  genius  has  been 
brought  forward  from  the  humblest 
stations,  and  exalted  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  renown.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  Bristol  Milkmaid,  we  have 
Bloomfield,  the  Farmer's  Boy;  — 
Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  pea- 
sant;— Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd, 
and  others :  to  which  list,  (as  I  was 
alway  partial  to  Oxfordshire,  where 
I  was  bom,)  I  am  happy  to  make 
the  addition  of  my  own  name,  as 
^'  Huggins,  the  Oxfordshire  ToU- 
boy."— Methinks  I  hear  you  exclaim, 
as  was  said  of  Cardinal  Wolsey— 
**  How  high  his  honour  holds  his 
haugh^  head ! "  but  I  flatter  myself 
tiiat  when  you  have  heard  my  his- 
tory, and  read  some  of  my  produc- 
tions, you  will  instantiy  admit  my 
claim  to  this  distinction.  My  father, 
Sir/^besides  being  receiver  of  One  of 
the  river  tolls,  near  Henlev  upon 
Thannes,— kept  two  teams  of  horses 
for  towinr  barges  up  and  down  the 
liver;  and  I  eccasiojially  acted  as  his 
substitute  in  both  capacities,  some- 
times remaining  at  the  lock  to  re- 
ceive the  sixpences;  —  sometimes 
ndmg  the  front  horse  of  the  team  to- 
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wards  Marlow  or  Reading.  My  re- 
creations were  swimming  mid  angling, 
in  summer;  shooting ismd  skaiting,  m 
winter ;  and  my  hours  of  childhood 
were  passing  rapidly  away  without 
the  least  cultivation  of  the  "  mens 
divinior,"  when  Squire  Woodgate,  of 
£ffingham-court»  accosted  me  one 
day  as  I  was  fishing  just  above  our 
lock.  "What!  my  lad,"  said  the 
Squire,  who  is  a  perfect  wag,  a^  well 
as  a  bit  of  an  angler, — ''are  you 
fishing  for  pickled  salmon?"  *'No> 
Sir,"  said  I,  without  a  moment's  he- 
sitation '^forTcd  herrings;"  a  re- 
tort, .which  in  so  young  a'  lad,  obi 
viously  excited  his  surprise ;  ai^  he 
pursued  the  conversation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  out  my  talents,  until 
It  began  to  rahi,  when  I  invited  him 
into  the  toll-house*  Ajs  my  sister 
Mary,  who  is  a  good  many  year^ 
older  than  myself,  is  reckoned  very 
like  me,  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  say 
that  she  is  uncommonly  handsome  ; 
but  the  Sauire  was  so  much  occupie4 
with  my  shrewd  replies,  that  he  hard-* 
ly  seemed  to  notice  hen     For  the 

Eurpose  of  er\joying  my  conversation, 
e  now  became  a  constant  visitant, 
particularly  when  my  father  was  ab- 
sent with  the  horses ;  and  at  length, 
determining  that  such  promising  ta<^ 
lents  should  not  be  lost  for  want  of 
cultivation,  he  offered  to  send  me,  at 
his  own  expence,  to  the  Grammar 
School  of  Marlow,  which  was  of 
course  thankfriUv  accepted.  As 
Mary  found  herself  very  dull  without 
me,  he  kindly  continued  his  visits  to 
keep  up  her  spirits,  and  finally  gav^ 
her  the  management  of  a  small  farm, 
about  two  mues  from  the  mansion  ; 
which  must  have  been  a  capital  place 
for  her,  as  she  shortiy  after  came  to 
see  me  in  a  rich  velvet  peliss^,  with 
a  gold  chain  round  her  neck.  One 
boy  of  real  talent  .will  often  mjeke  the 
fortune  of  a  whole  family. 

''The  child's  tiie  father  of  tiie 
man,"  says  Wordsworth,  and  at 
school,  I  soon  began  to  exhibit  indi- 
cations of  those  talents,  which  have 
since    ripened  into  such  exuberant 

g'ofusion; — particularly  in  my  hiaa 
r   poefcj^.      Pop^    attiihuted    his 
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rhyming  propeu^tty  to  an  odd  volume 
of  Spenser^i  Fairy  Queen;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  derive  mine  from  two  odd 
volumes  of  Hayley's  poems^  which 
had  been  ffiven  to  one  of  my  ^cl^ool- 
fellows  by  hifl  god-mother^  a  very  wor- 
thy old  woman.  We  have  all  heard 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  epitaph  on  the  duck^ 
and  of  Cowley's  precocious  writings; 
yet  I  question  whether  the  candid 
and  impartial  reader  will  find  any- 
thinfi^  m  their  boyisif  productions^ 
mu<m  more  smart  and  piquant  than 
the  foUowingy  which  I  wrote  on  Tom 
Bullivan,  one  of  our  school-fellows, 
who  broke  his  arm  by  a  fall  from  a 
restive  horse,  which  I  had  dissuaded 
him  from  mounting. 

ErioRAX 
Ah  Tom,  had  my  advice  been  taken, 
Am  pnidendy  as  it  was  spoken ; 
Y«u  might  percfaaDce  nave   saved  your 

lacoHy 
And  not  have  had  your  right  ann  Iroken  I 

The  Mting  Is  every  thing  in  these 
cases,  and  Sie  point  nere  was  much 
admired  at  the  time,  yet  I  could  not 
have  been  twelve  years  old  when  it 
was  written !  I  have  no  wish,  how* 
ever,  to  disparage  Dr.  Johnson's  or 
Cowley's  youthful  attemi)t8,  which 
certainly  have  merit  m  their  way. 

Such  was  my  capacitv  and  applica* 
tion,  that  in  an  unusually  short  time, 
I  had  learnt  every  thing  that  old 
Vincent  Harbord,  the  master,  could 
teach  me ;  when  the  Squire,  having 
very  kindly  married  Mary  to  his 
Gamekeeper,  sent  word  that  he  could 
no  longer  pay  for  my  education^  and 
I  was  consequently  taken  home.  I 
told  my  father  candidly^  that  talents 
such  as  mine  would  be  sacrificed  al* 
tofifether,  unless  I  had  an  opportunity 
ofaisplaying  them  in  one  of  tne  liberal 
professions,  though,  I  certainly  gave 
the  preference  to  the  bar^  with  an  ul- 
timate eye  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  he  was  blind  to  my  attainments^ 
deaf  to  my  entreaties,  and  actually 
bound  me  apprentice  to  a  saddler  at 
Marlow. — '^  O  day  and  night,  but 
this  is  wondrous  strange,"  said  I  to 
myself; — this  is  indeed,  to  yoke  the 
antelope^  and  cage  the  eagle: — I^ 
who  never  thought  of  saddnng  any 
horse,  except  Pegasus,  to  be  polish- 
ing spurs,  plaiting  whips,  and  stitch- 
ing girths !  The  thing  was  too  ridi- 
culous, and  in  my  own  defence,  I 


must  say,  that  I  never  bestowed  the 
smallest  attention  tm  business,  and 
invariably  held  myself  above  aU  the 
duties  of  mv  station.  Ireland's  Con- 
fessions fell  at  this  period  into  mj 
liands,  and  I  set  about  imitadag  his 
Imitations  with  such  ardour,  that  my 
master  discovered  me  one  day  writ- 
ing poetry,  and  in  mat  horror  and 
consternation  of  nund,  instantly  can- 
celled mv  indentures.  Once  mart 
**  the  world  was  all  before  me,*' — and 
disdainmg  to  return  to  my  ladier  to 
associate  with  brainless  downs  and 
uneducated  mechanics,  I  determined 
on  supportuig  myself  comfortably 
and  respectably  by  my  own  literaiy 
abilities,  as  Ro  we,  Otway,  Chatterton, 
Savage,  Dermody,  and  otha  men  of 
genius  had  done  before  me. 

For  this  purpose,  I  took  lodcii^ 
in  a  garret  in  this  town,  and  as  I  be- 
gan to  consider  on  what  sulgect  I 
should  first  exercise  my  talent,  ft 
occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  fall  in  love.    This  pontf 
was  soon  settied.   Sally  Potts,  whose 
father  kept  tiie  White  Hart,  had  al- 
ways   struck    my  fancy,    from   her 
strong  resemblance  to  an  engraving 
of  Sappho,  in  old  Vincent  HarbonTs 
parlour;  and  in  order  to  get  into  hcr 
good  graces,  I  ffot  pret^  deep  into 
the  Inn-keeper's  Dooks,  or  rather  into 
his  slates,  of  which  he  had  a  fonni- 
dable  row  hanging  up  in    the   bar. 
Sally  evidentiy  enjoyed  my  sprightly 
ebuUitions;— she  smiled,   tittered— 
did  every  thing  but  blush;  in  the 
meantime,  although  the  White  Hart 
was  *'  open  to  aD  that  have  wliere- 
with  to  pay,"  (Goldsmith,)  I  found  it 
could   be   veiy   expeditiously    shut 
against  visitants  of  a  difiTerent  de- 
scription.   After   one   or  two  dril 
hints  of  my  having  been  $laicd  for 
above  a  month,  I  was  plainly  order- 
ed not  to  enter  the  house  any  more, 
unless  I  could  skow^up  my  score,  as 
the  vulrar  fellow  termed  it. — I  could 
not  exclaim  with  Shenstone — 

Whoe*cr  has  travelled  ]]fb*s  dall  imady 
Whate*er  its  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  that  he  has  Ibund 
His  wamiest  wdoorae  at  an  inn. 

For  alas !  '^  the  littie  d<^  and  all, 
Tray^  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 
seemed  to  bark  at  me,"  (Shakspeare]. 
As  I  could  not  pay  the  Inn-keeper^ 
bill,  I  wiote  a  satire  on  him,   Midi 
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thatarimil 
abled  me  t 
great  man. 


Waa  so  caustic  and  serere^  that  be    that  a  rimilar  exertion  of  talent  eo* 
me  the  next  day^  a    abled  me  to  ihare  the  iate  of  that 


horsewhipped  me  the  next  day^  a 

Iplaun  proof  that  I  had  hit  him  pretty    ^ 

nard.    Dnrden  was  cudgelled  In  Rose  Abdut  this  Jdme  I  vrrote  the  foU 

Allej^  ana  I  feel  not  a  little  proud,  lowing  little  paatpral^-^ 


DAMON    AND  AMANDA* 

One  morning  Cup|d>  God  of  love, 

Flx'd  to  his  bow  his  sharpest  dart. 
And  wander'd  thro'  the  verdant  ffrore) 

To  shoot  at  some  fond  lover's  heart. 

The  Zephyrs  fann'd  the  blowinjy^  breeze. 
And  smoothly  ran  the  babbhng  brook> 

As  underneath  the  rustling  trees. 
Sate  Damon  with  his  pipe  and  crook* 

His  |bnd  Amanda's  much  loved  name 

He  carved  upon  a  willow's  rind. 
When  Ci]9id  seiz'd  his  torch  of  fliune^ 
^  .  And  stamp'd  it  on  his  fiuthful  mincL 

1  need  not  tell  you  that  myself  and  inserted  either  in  th^  Gentleinan's  oi 

IkfGsa  Potts  are  shadowed  forth  under  Lady's  Magazine,   I    am   not  sur^ 

the  names  of  Damon  and  Amanda. —  which.    I  do  not  mvself  attach  much 

Bliss  Emmett,  an  old  maid  of  Mar-  importance  to  my  little  effort,  or  I 

lo^r,  who  reads  two  or  three  Reviews  should  rather  say  impromptu,  for  I 

every  months  and  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  wrote  it  one  idle  afternoon ;  but  it  is 

Mh^,  pretends  that  the  thought  in  the  certainly  curious  to  observe,  how  by 

first  stanza,  is  in  Dr.  Donne;  and  avoiding  hacknied rhymes  and  trit^ 

that  the  phrase^  **  babbling  brook,"  modes  of  treating  a  subject,  one  mky. 

in  the  second,  is  in  Thomson's  Sea-  Impart  ^race  and  dignity  even  to  tlie 

sons*^ — Now  I  never  read  Dr.  Donne  most  trifling  production. 

in  my  Hfe,  and  I  remember  that  par-  Having   seen   specimens   of   my 

ticular  expression  occurring  to  me  epigrammatic  and  pastoral  powers, 

one  mominff  as  I  was  lying  in  bed.  you  may  perhaps  desire  a  sample  of 

So  much  for  Miss  Emmett's  criti-  my  talent  for  descriptive  poetry,  a 

cisin !  She  can  see  no  merit  in  any  vein  in  which  my  muse  has  been  so 

body's  writings  but  her  own^  though  multifarious   and   prolific,  that  the 

I  never  heard  of  her  publishing  any  only  difficulty  consists  in  selection* 

thin^  but  one  Sonnet  to  the  Moon,  As  the  shortest,  though  by  no  meani 

whl^  she  had  interest  enough  to  get  the  best,  take  the  foUowing''*^ 

SONirXT   TO  AMANDA. 

Cynthia  has  hung  her  crescent  lamp  on  high. 
The  silver  dew  upon  the  fla^^stones  drops  t 

With  tinkling  bell  the  muffin-boy  ^s  by. 
And  thriving  tradesmen  shut  Uieir  silent  shops* 

The  bulky  barges  in  the  stream  are  moor'd. 
Their  heavy  hdmsmen  hurrying  to  the  hold  ^ 

While  lighter  lighters  to  the  wore  secured. 
Wait  oil  the  morning's  refluent  tide  la  roU'd. 

Round  Henley's  Church,  6n  plumy  pinions  bome> 
The  bat  and  owl  career  at  night's  approach. 

And  hark !  I  hear  the  &r-resoundinff  nom. 
And  see  the  dust  of  Mumford's  Cheltenham  coach* 

Mrhile  I  beneath  Amanda's  window  sit. 

With  heaving  heart  and  half  bewilder'd  wit. 

This  is  a  mere  transcript  from  nature,  images  are  happily  selected,  and  the 

without  the  least  embellishment,  wxA  turiosaJelicUasp  (Horace)  o(  expreS' 

yet  how  striking  it  becomes,  when  the  sion,    bestows   an  additional   grace 
Vol.111.  8  6 
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upon  the  conceptiott.  Further  ex- 
tracts would  be  needless^  as  the  par- 
cel accompanymg  this  letter  will 
affor^l  abundant  materials^  were  such 
necessary,  for  judging  of  my  poetical 
merits.  The  literary  world  wDl  see 
with  delight  that  I  have  supplied  a 
grand  desideratum  by  executing  that 
which  Milton  contemplated^  but  left 
unaccomplished— an  epic  poem  on 
the  subject  of  King  Arthur;  while  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  domestic  tra- 
gedy on  the  pathetic  subject  of  Mrs. 
Brownrigg,  the  apprenticide,  will  be 
found  free  from  ail  fault,  unless  it 
may  by  some  be  thought  too  intense- 
ly interesting.  Should  you  comply 
with  the  very  moderate  terms  noted 
at  the  foot  of  each,  work,  you  may 
enclose  me  the  money,  directed  to  the 
Post-office  here:  I  am  not  merce- 
nary; it  is  '^  my  poverty,  and  not  my 
will  consents."    (Shakspeare). 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  both  your- 
8elf,andyour  readers,  must  be  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  know  some  personal  par- 
ticulars of  the  new  literary  phenome- 
non, I  shall  proceed  to  furnish  them, 
although  I  know  the  difficulty  of  the 
task — ^'  Incidis  in  Scyllam  cujpiens 
vitare  Charybdin"  (Gualterus).  How- 
ever, I  shall  observe  Shakspeare's 
injunction,  "  nothing  extenuate,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice."  My^ 
countenance,  as  I  intimated  when 
speaking  of  Mary's  resemblance  to 
me,  IS  handsome,  and  I  suffer  my  light 
hair  to  fall  in  curls  over  my  should- 
ers, so  as  to  resemble  the  engravinc^s 
of  Cowley,  who  was  particularly 
good  looking.  My  general  health, 
thank  God !  is  very  good.  I  am  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  constant  in  my 
fiiendships,  naturally  benevolent,  and 
I  may  say,  constitutionally  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  whole  human  race, 
an  assertion  which  I  should  scorn  to 
make,  if  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
true,  for  I  am  scrupulous  in  my  ad- 
herence to  veracity.  **  Praise  un- 
deserved is  censure  in  disguise," 
(Pope);,  you  may  therefore  be  sure 
that  mine  is  merited. — *^  Ogni  me- 
daglio  ha  il  suo  reverso,"  say  the  Ita- 
lians; and  Rochefoucault  observes, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  '*  II  u'appar- 
tient  qu'aux  grands  hommes  d  avoir 
des  grands  defauts." — Why  should 
I,  therefore,  blush  in  Emitting  mine. 
iet  me  coufess  that,  considermg  my 
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circumstances,  I  am  tometiinee  heed- 
lessly charitable ; — that  I  am  a  bed 
getter-up  of  a  morning; — that  I  hcr^ 
more  than  once  eaten  to  excess  c£ 
roast  shoulder  of  mutton  and  oniai 
sauce;  and  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  am  capable  of  piddng  a 
pocket,  since  I  occasionallj  like  to 
mdulge  in  a  pun,  provided  it  be  ori- 
^nal  and  unpremeditated. — As  fcr 
mstance :  — ^  Tom  SuUivan,  mhtm 
name  I  have  already  immortalized, 
tdld  me  one  day,  that  my  god&dier, 
who  had  a  club  foot,  had  just  died 
and  left  me  ten  pounds. — £gad,  said 
I,  I  hope  not,  for  I  should  t>e  mttt 
to  have  such  a  Leg^as-he  :  and  agim, 
he  was  giving  me  an  account  di  a 
man  in  the  pillory,  whose  whole  &ce 
was  covered  with  eg^s,  except  hii 
nose. — Then  said  I,  if  he  were  a  pact 
he  would  compose  the  longest  veraei 
in  the  world— Versos  Alexandiinoi 
•^i.  e.  aU^eggs-and-dry^nose.^-l  de- 
sired him  to  repeat  them  to  Hiis 
Emmett,  offering  to  bet  ten  toooe 
that  she  woidd  say  they  were  is 
Swifl,  or  some  other  author;  and 
sure  enough  she  fell  into  the  trap, 
exclaiming  with  her  usual  sneer— 
*'both  in  Swiitl"  so  Tom  and  I  bad 
a  famous  laugh  together  at  her  ex- 
pence. 

You  will  have  seen  by  my  quota- 
tions, that  I  am  a  good  lingnist,  and 
that  in  my  reading  I  have  ranged 
principally,  if  not  entirely^  among 
the  less  accessible  departments  of 
literature. — Plagiarism  1  detest— 
"  O  imitatores,  servum  pecus!" 
(Horace.)  Such  as  I  am  I  o^fer  my^ 
self  to  your  notice,  and  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  public,  satisfied  that  m 
the  present  state  of  taste  and  literaiy 
discernment,  neither  of  you  can  be 
long  blind  to  the  claims  of 

John  Huggins. 
HerdeV'^pon-  Thames^ 

l^th  March,  1821. 

Mr.  Huggins's  bale  is  lyinff-  in  our 
publisher's  warehouse,  and  if  he  wiH 
send  a  cart  for  it,  shdl  be  dellTered 
to  his  order.— Judging  from  the  above 
specimens,  we  doubt  not,  his  larger 
productions  are  of  transcendant  me- 
rit ;  but  unfortunately  his  terms  are 
so  exorbitant,  that  we  have  no  aher- 
native,  but  to  decline  the  publicatiaB 
of  his  works. — £d. 


iwi:^ 
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This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  ac- 
^owledged  production  of  a  young 
wdter;     and,  as  such,   is  certainly 
entitled  to  very  considerable  atten- 
tion.    The  subject  of  the  principal 
poem  is  one  of  appalling  interest.    A 
great  city — situated  amidst  all  that 
nature  could  create  of  beauty  and  of 
provision;  or  art  collect  of  science  and 
magnificence — the  growth  of  many 
ages — ^the  residence  of  enlightened 
multitudes — the  scene  of  splendour, 
and  festivity,  and  happiness— in  one 
moment*  withered  as  by  a  spell — its 
palaces,   its  streets,  its  temples,  itiB 
gardens     '^  glowing    with    eternal 
spring,"  and  its  inhabitants  in  the 
full  eqjoyment  of  all  life's  blessings, 
obliterated  from  their  very  place  in 
creation,  not  by  war,  or  famine,  or 
dbea^j  .or  any  of  the  natural  causes 
of  destruction  to  which  earth  had 
been  accustomed — but  in   a  single 
night,  as  if  by  magic,  and  amid  3ie 
confiagradon,  as  it  were,  of  nature 
itself,  presented  a  subject  on  which 
the  wildest  imagination  might  grow 
weary   without  even   equaUinff  the 
grand  and  terrible  reality.    The  e- 
ruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  which  Her- 
culaneiun  and  Pompeii  were  over- 
whelmed, has  been  chiefly  described 
to  us  in    the  letters  of  Pliny  the 
younger  to  Tacitus,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  uncle's  fate,  and  the 
Ktuation  of  the  writer  and  his  mo- 
ther*   The  elder  Pliny  had  just  re- 
turned horn  the  bath,  and  was  re- 
tired to  his  study,    when  a  small 
speck  or  cloud,    which   seemed  to 
ascend  firom    Mount  Vesuvius,   at- 
tracted his  attention.     This   cloud 
gradually  encreased,   and  at  length 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  pine  tree, 
the  trunk  of  earth  and  vapour,  and 
the  leaves,    ^'red  cinders."     Pliny 
ordered  his  gallev,  and,  wrsed  by 
his  philosophic  spirit,  went  mrward 
to  inspect  the  pnenomenon.     In  a 
short  time,  however,  philosophy  gave 
way  to  humanity,  and  he  zealously 
and     adventurously     employed    his 
galley  in  saving  Uie  inhabitants  of 
me    various  lieautiful  villas,  which 
studded    that   enchanting   coast — 


Amongst  others  he  went  to  the  as« 
sistance  of  his  friend  Pomponianus, 
who  was  then  at  Stable    The  storm 
of  fire,  and  the  tempest  of  the  earth, 
encreased ;  and  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants were  obliged,  by  the  conti- 
nual rocking  of  their  houses,  to  rush 
out  into  the  fields  with  pillows  tied 
down  by  napkins  upon  tneir  heads, 
as    their    sole    defence  against  the 
shower  of  stones  which  feU  on  theml 
This,  in  the  course  of  nature,  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  a  deeper 
darkness  than  that  of  a  winter  night 
had  closed  around  the  ill-fated  inmates 
of  Herculaneum.  This  artificial  dark- 
ness continued  for  three  days  and 
nights,  and  when,  at  length,  the  sun 
affain  appeared  over  the  spot  where 
Herculaneum  stood,    his    rays    fell 
upon  an  ocean  of  lava !    There  was 
neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  field,  nor 
house,  nor  living  creature  ;  nor  visi- 
ble remnant  of  what  human  hands 
had  reared — there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  one  black  extended  surface 
still  steaming  with  mephitic  vapour, 
and  heaved  into  calcined  waves  by 
the  operation  of  fire,  and  the  undu- 
lations of  the  earthquake !  Pliny  was 
found  dead    upon    the    sea    shore, 
stretched  upon  a  cloth  which  had 
been  spread  for  him,  where  it  was 
conjectured  he  had  perished  early,  * 
his  corpulent  and  apoplectic  habit 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the 
suffocating  atmosphere. 

Such  is  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Atherstone  has  chosen  for  his  first 
essay — grand  and  magnificent,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  at  the  same 
time  heart-rending  and  terrific.  It 
is  not  exactly  the  theme  which  we 
would  say  was  either  most  natural 
or  most. suited  to  a  young  poet. — 
It  has  none  of  those  visions  of  love, 
and  joy,  and  tenderness,  which  float 
before  the  eye  of  youthful  inspira- 
tion— there  is  nothing  to  warm  and 
interest  the  heart  amid  the  play  and 
flight  of  the  imaflination — its  images 
are  those  of  desolation,  its  interest  is 
the  dreadful  interest  of  death.  Such 
subjects  have  been  rendered  of  late 
but  too  popular,   by  that  splendid 


•  "  The  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum,"  "  Abradates  and  Panthea,"  and  *'  Leonidaa," 
a.  dramatic  sketch.  By  Edwin  Adientone,  pp.  137*  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy, 
London. 
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misanthrope  of  poetry^  whose  lanip^ 
like  his  goblet^  seems  made  of  an 
human  skull;  and  whose  genius 
shines  only  in  a  sunless  world.  We 
should  be  sorry  indeed  if  such  a 
style  became  universal— -we  should 
not  wish  to  see  genius  altogether  fly- 
ing from  our  fire-side  scenes ;  from 
those  dear,  and  natural,  and  tender 
associations  which  constitute  the  bliss 
and  anxiety  of  life  to  take  refuse 
amid  the  smidows  of  the  tomb  or  the 
horrors  of  the  chamei  house.  <  Above 
all,  we  should  regret  to  see  a  school 
so  ffloomy  and  so  sad  count  amongst 
its  disciples  those  who  have,  like  me 
bard  before  us,  only  just  entered 
upon  the  q)ring-time  both  of  poetry 
and  of  life:  it  is  like  deserting  a  gar* 
den  of  roses  and  of  violets  for  the 
cypress  and  hemlock  of  a  church- 

JaitU  That  Mr.  Atherstone  has, 
ow^ver,  not  only  indulged,  but 
rioted  in  such  scenes  of  horror,  we 
must  admit,  and  lament  while  we 
admit  it.  We  lament  it  because 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
little  volume  before  us,  that  he  is 
not  unread  in  the  book  d  nature,  nor 
a  stranger  to  the  tenderer  emotions 
of  the  l^art  The  following  passage, 
which  we  extract  at  length,  will 
afford,  we  think,  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  author's  powers,  both  in  the  pa^ 
thetic  and  the  frightful : — 

There  was  a  man, 
A  Roman  soldier,  for  aoine  daring  deed 
That  trespaas'd  on  the  laws  (as  ^iriti  bold 
And  young  will  oft  from  mere  impulse  of 

blMd 
And  from  no  taint  of  vidousneas,  o*erleap 
The  boundaries  of  right)  in  dungeon  low 
Chain*d  down.    His  was  a  noble  spirit, 

lOUg^, 

Bat  generous,  and  brave,  and  kind.  Mliile 

The  beard  was  new  and  tender  on  his  dun, 
A  stolen  embiaoe  had  given  a  young  one 

claim 
To  call  him  father — ^*twas  a  rosy  boy, 
A  little  fiuthful  copy  of  his  sire 
In  free  and  gesture. — ^In  her  juuigs  she 

died 
That  gave  him  birth;  and  ever  since  the 

Imp 
Had  been  nis  frther's  solace  and  his  care. 
By  daf  his  play-fellow  and  guard. 
He  made  him  mimic  shields  and  hehns  of 

atraw. 
And  taught  him  how  to  use  his  frlchion 

dire 
Of  lath,  to  ItKpy  to  run,  to  lie  in  ambush 

To  couch  his  little  spear 


At  mom  they  rose  toge^ier.  In  iha  wools 
At  spring  time  to  hunt  out  the  BqafrnFi 

nest. 
Or  of  their  spotted  eggs,  orchnpsng  yoaagi 
To  uKril  the  timid  birds— er  through  tbi 

fields 
%)an^ed  with  dewy  djamonds,  wonU  dicf 


To  pluck  the  gaudy  flpwtio    or  ia  ^ 

brook 
Would  snare  the  jittering  fry-.4ir  baab  of 

mud, 
With  mighty  toil  thrown  up,  throw  dnn 

again 
For  diilahood*s  wdgfaty  reasons. 

The  jailor,  touched  with 
Sion  for  the  situation  of  the 
had  indulged  him  by  the  i 
of  this  chiM  into  the  prison  during  hii 
confinement — 

and  the  boy, 
TheneeAirth  a  frequent  viaitar,  bcjgoiU 
His  frthsr*s  Hngenng  homs  aiid  bmg^s 

bahn 
With  his  loved  prcsenoe,  that  in  emj 

wound 
Dropt  healing. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  E»- 
man capti?e,  when  this  dreadfrdpbe- 
nomenon  burst  upon  the  city.— "Thar 
subterranean  cells"  were  no  safe- 
guard, for  the  '^  thunders  rolled  i- 
boye  and  through  the  earth  below.* 
The  feelings  of  the  father  are  ittj 
beautifrilly  described. 

He  had  bone 
His  sentence  without  shrinking,  ISls  aaa 
Of  that  imperial  city  at  whose  ftown 
£aith*s  nations  shook — and  would  ban 

bid  adieu 
To  the  bri^t  heavens  awhile  and  die  gns 

eaiidi. 
And  the  sweet  air,  and  sweeter  Iftertj— 
Nor  would  have  uttered  plaint,  nor  dies'' 

his  free 
(That  loved  to  sniile,)in  sorHiw*s  hverf— 
But  when  he  took  that  boy  within  his  ans 
And  ldss*d  his  pale  and  frightenM  free, 

and  felt 
The  little  heart  within  his  sobbing  favesac 
Bating  with   quick,  hard  strokes— n^ 

knew  he  tried. 
Child  as  he  was,  to  keep  his  sorrows  hid 
From  his  find  &ther*s  eye— oh  then  Ae 

tears 
Fast  tridded  down  his  dieefai— his  m^ 

heart 
8eemM  bursting— strong,  convulaivt  «b* 

Ungs  choked 
His  parting  blessing — 

after  watching  for  hours,  nature  be- 
came exhausted,  and  they  slqH. 


i(»i.;] 
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800Q  tilt  storm 
Bunt  ftfftb— the  U^^tningi  gknced— th« 

air 
Shook  with  the  ^nmden.    Thej  awtke-* 

thejapruog 
Amaifid  npon  their  feet    The  dungeon 

glowed 
A  moment  as  in  fumhiiie— and  was  daik-^ 

Whhintensestawe 
The  soldier's  frame  was  fin*d;  andmanja 


Of  stiai^ 


honied  tfazough  his 


JTsning  and  lifting    and  1 
^cazd luuihly  grate  and  st 


As  nndemeadi  he  fdt  the  fefcr'd  earth 
Ithei 
I  strain  x— jet  knew 

henot, 

HTlule  evils  undefined  and  yet  to  come 
Olaneed  through  his  thooAts,  what  deep 
wound 


and  cureless 
Fate  had  already  gtT( 
woe! 


Where,    wretdiei^  fioher  !   is  %  boy? 

ThoucalTst 
Uis  name  in  Tain — he  cannot  answsr  thee. 

The  unfortunate  parent  is  again 
left  in  darkness,  ana  fills  the  whoW 
dungeon  with  his  shrieks — all  in  vain 
—there  is  no  echo  but  of  his  voice.— 
The  description  of  his  straining  round 
the  prison  as  far  as  the  length  of  his 
chain  allowed,  and  of  his  conruklTe 
tuggtnff  at  the  staple  by  which  he 
was  hdd  to  the  wall,  is  very  power- 
fully, but  frightfully  painted:  at 
length  a  ^'thm  blue  fight"  rises 
from  the  earth  before  him,  and  shows 
him  his  child  heaved  just  out  of  his 
reach  by  a  shock  of  the  earthquake, 
and  killed  by  lightning  I 

AdeadcshnlUl 
That  instant  on  Mm— ^leeehless,  fiz'd,  he 


Aad  with  m  look  thai  never  wandsr*d, 
gased 
^  on  the  I 


Sflent  and  pale 
The  &lher  stands — no  tear  is  in  his  eye— > 
The  thunders  bellow-i-but  he  hears  them 

nett — 
The  gnmnd  lifts  Iflce  «  s6a^-he  knows  tt 


not— . 
The  airoog  wdls  gited  and  gape.    The 

wma— 
See,  he  looks  up  and  smiles,  for  death  to 

him 
Is  hi^ipinces. 

There  is  then  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  all  earth's  joys  and  wishes  t»- 
nishing  at  once,  or  rather  all  center- 
ing in  the  last  sad  but  natural  desire 
to  embrace  even  mice  again  the  lifeless 


Ml 

form  that  Ivii^  now  to  near  hfan,  ie 
yet  so  fiitally,  and  at  it  seems  irre- 
Tocably,  separated— often 

-he  stndn*d  with  aim  yilwMltil 


-where,  man  of 


flir 

And  fingers  widely  msad,  greedy  to  touch 
Though  hut  his  idol*s  garment.    Useless 

toflt 
Yetstffl  renewed— Mn  nrand  and  round 

he  goes 
And  strains  and  saotflhfls,  and  with  diead- 

fhl  cries 
Calls  on  his  boy 

Andd  the  convulsions  of  nature 
the  melancholy  ffratification  is  at 
length  ffiven,  and  a  billow  of  the 
earth  fiuigs  the  child  beside  hhn— 
an  embrace  of  a  moment— 

And  deadi  oame  soon  and  swift 
Aadpaaglfss 

The  huge  pile  sunk  down  at  oose 
Into  the  opening  earth— WaHs,  ardMS, 

wot. 
And  deep  foundation  stones    all  """g^"g 


This  appears  to  us  to  exUbit  no 
ordinary  powers  of  description ;  and 
we  have  selected  it,  because,  sad  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  least  sombre  picture 
of  the  whole  poem.  Its  great  &ult 
is,  indeed,  that  it  collects  all  the 
instances  of  human  suffering,  not 
only  mental  hut  phyncal^  which  maj 
be  supposed  to  accompany  so  frisfht-  , 
ftd  a  calamity,  and  presents  them 
one  afUr  another,  in  a  terrific  and 
disgusting  series  to  the  reader.  That 
such  scenes  are  naturally  described 
— that  the  sigh  and  the  groan  are 
fidthfuHy  echoed,  and  the  gasp  and 
the  agony  of  corporal  pain  broujrtit 
to  the  eye  and  ear  with  terrible  fid&« 
lity,  is  no  excuse,  in  ournund,  for 
their  selection.  Mr.  Atherstone  has 
all  the  merit  of  energy  and  truth ; 
but  then  it  is  the  tnUh  and  enerffy 
•f  colouring,  at  which  the  very  head  s- 
man  of  the  Old  Bailey  would  shudder. 
Is  it  possible  without  a  chiQing  of 
the  heart  (we  were  almost  tempted 
to  add,  a  sickenhng  cf  ihe  $kmack) 
to  read  the  following?— 

See  there  ahead  fbrdi  peeps — 
llioug^tftil  and  calm  it  seems,  though 

somewhat  pale 
And  Ughil^  da^'d  wWk  bkfod^ywi'd  say 

hUTod 
And  matters  de^  was  pondfring    so  the 

eye 
Open  and  earnest  seems  emitting  thought. 
b«t  that  flat  piessM 
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^^ 


BeOeMh  yon  rotontaiA  loid^wluit  onot 

wttlimbfs 
Heatt— lungg-^fliA    arnvti  and  boaa 

to  fSorm  a  man^   . 
Now  lies  a  crimson  JeUy—tmzing  tJow 
And  bubbling  frqm  beneath, 

Thifl  maj  be  natural^  but  it  is  dis- 
gustinff — it  is  mere^  revolting,  phy- 
sical aeformitj  ^Hthbut  possessing 
any  mental  interest  whatever.  If 
0uch  sul)ject8  become  popular  we 
shall  expect  to  see  the  corruption  of 
the  grave  in  verse;  and  the  dissection 
room  robbed  of  its  subjects  by  the 
midnight  resurrection  men  of  poetry. 
The  poet  before  us  is  capable  of  bet- 
ter tiungs,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that 
he  will  in  ^ture  be  dissuaded  from 
making  his  page  a  Golgotha.  There 
are  some  passages,  bow  in  this  poem 
and  in  that  of  Abradates  and  Pah- 
thea,  which  follows  it,  of  fine  and 
exquisite  description.  From  the  pic- 
ture of  morning,  and  the  effect  which 
it  has  on  the  animal  creation,  we  can- 
not avoid  giving  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

The  antelope 
Stands  singly  on  the  edge  of  rocky  height 
Precipitous — a  speck  against  the  slnr — 
To  gaze  awhile  on  the  vast  plains  of  light 
And  wannth  bdow^then  fearless  down  the 

steep 
Leaping  and  bounding,  comes  to  browze 

me  grass 
-Belicknis  in  its  morning  dew,  nor  drink 
At  the  dear  fountain  where  it  bubbles  up 
Through  the  green  vested  soil— or  where  it 

.strays 
Like  liquid  crystal  glassing  golden  sands 
Along  w  plain  so  tranquU  and  so  pure. 
The  desert  steed  is  prancing  in  the  stroiffth 
Of  youth. and  fre^om^  o*er  the  yieldmg 

sod 
Proudly  he  lifts  his  sinewy  limbs,  and  rears 
His  curling;  mane,   and  arches  his  strong 

neck, 
Spreads  his  broad  nostril  to  the  winds-- 

then  starts; 
And,  loudly  neigfahig,  wantons  in  the  jeyt 
Of  the  ycmng  day.-.Nature  is  all  delimit. 
And  this  is  nature,  and  nature 
very  beautifully  painted. — ^We  could 
wish  much  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  fine  sketch  of  Cyrus  coming 
in  the  pomp  of  victory  to  contem- 
plate the  dead  body  of  Abradates, 
who  now  upon  the  earth 

Lay  but  a  kindred  clod — 

Fancy's  rapid  pcndl  draws 
The  ardent  warrior  in  his  splendid  car 
Youthful  and  strong  and  beauteous — with 

an  eye 
Of  light— a  brow  of  glory—^md  a  voice 
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Loud  m  wv's  bMnn  1 

And  is  Mt#  be. 
This  cold  and  pallid  and  disfigured  cane» 
Is  this  the  mighty  one  of  yeatoday ! 
It  is— and  C^us  weqis. 

But  we  have  only  space  for  the 
description  of  Panthea,  bending  oo 
the  field  of  battle  over  the  corse  of 
her  husband. 

Where  is  Panthea  ?  hi  across  tiie  vale 

In  darkness  and  in  solitude  she  sits 

On  the  cold  earth.-4mtstietch*d  beade  her 

Hes 
The  body  of  her  lord,— and  in  her  liq» 
The  pallid  head  is  hud.     SiUnce  is  rmmdy 
Save  from  a  UUk  ritty  the  murmt^r  soft 

And  melancholy 

There,  motionless  and  vacant — ^witfa  sb 

heart. 
Broken,   and  crushed,  and  widier'd,  tSI 

the  weight 
Of  misery  had  bnm^  its  own  rdxd^ 
That  torpor  of  the  soul,  when  gikf  no 

more 
Can  wake  a  pang,   nor  hope  impait  a 

smile — 
There  sat  Panthea^— on  her  hosbaDd^  tsat 
Her  fixM  eyes  bent:   there  *>iTTm^  the 

night 
Wretdied  sat  she    and  there  she  Imger'd 

still 
When  the  grey  motning  dawn*d — die  had 

not  stirred.— • 
She  had  not  si^M— the  oold  fresh  masssf 

mom 
Stood  thick  upon  her,  and  her  golden  hair 
Studded  with  trembling  dew  drops.     lika 

the  corse 
She  gazed  upon,  the  deadneas  of  her  look- 
Pale  as  a  sculptured  marble,  but  her  Ibne 
Lovelier  than  ever  artist  traosd,  or  tfaooglt 
Of  poet  or  of  lover  (in  his  dreama 
Of  more  than  earthly  beauty)  caught  wi. 

kMt 

In  this  situation  Cyrus  finds  her 
and  promises,  vain  promise^  "  a 
monument  of  wondrous  structure, 
fitting  his  renown." — Panthea  hears 
not,  moves  not — 

The  day  is  fiff  detailed: 
The  sun  descends-the  dully  eveninseonwa: 
But  yet  Panthea  has  not  moved — her  eye 
Is  open  stiU  and  looks  upon  the  cone. 
The  chilly  evening  gale  begina  to  wave 
Her  golden  tresses— and  o^^  ihe  nmf 
And  darkening  vaky  the  mour^fml  spirit 

sighs 
Qf  the  departed  day^-^- 

A  pialanquin  is  sent  to  bear  away 
the  body  of  Abradates — she  remains 
still  immoveable,  almost  a  statue — 

Down  her  fair  cheek  the  tear  that  1 

times  fell 
Was  all  that  t<ad  of  fife— 
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Even  iMsy  howarer,  ceases,  and  at 
length  the  ''  bearers  "  gently  remore 
the  corse,  yet  still  sm  mores  not 
Then 

Oently  the  lovely  mourner  from  tbe  earth 
They  raise ;  bnt  she  is  icy  cold— her  limbs, 
Her  beauteous  pliant  Umbt,  are  stififsiing^— 

still 
Her  asore  eye  is  fix*d  upon  the  eaidi— 
But  is  there  animation  in  it  ?        na 
Panthea  was  no  more. 

It  is  a  ptty  that  the  mind,  which 
could  conceive  an  image  such  as  this, 
should  linger,  and  appear  to  do  so 
with  a  kind  of  cannibal  propensity, 
amid  *'  mangled  corpses,  '  and 
**  gnawed  bowels,"  and  '*  parted  c^V" 
cases  gushing  out  floods  of  blood " 
and  '^  grinning  corses  shrivelled,  and 
shrunk,  and  black  "  ! ! !  Such  sub- 
jects, we  repeat  again,  are  not  within 
the  province  of  poetry— few  can  con- 
template them  without  loathing,  and 
none  most  certainly  will  dwell  on 
them  for  pleasure.  Even  morals  are 
not  mended  by  exhibitions  so  abhor- 
rent and  disgusting — ^humanity  in- 


sthictively  revolts :  and  if  the  heart 
Is  touched,  it  is  2l&>  brulied  by  thenu 
-We  speak  thus  to  Mr.  Atherstone,  \n 
the  sfHrit  both  of  friendship  and  ad- 
miration. There  are  passages  in  his 
volume  of  greht  simplicity,  and  great 
strength;  and  we  deem  it  omy  a 
merited  remuneration,  for  the  plea^ 
sure  he  has  afforded  us,  to  tell  him 
where  and  why  that  pleasure  has 
been  mingled  with  any  alloy.  Wc  - 
could  point  out,  if  captiously  indhi- 
ed,  some  minor  defects,  but  they 
are  both  too  trifling  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
and  too  obvious  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  such  a  writer.— -We  are  quite 
confident,  if  this  be  a  first  essay, 
that  the  public  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  a  last:  and  if  it  be  not — if  it  he 
the  work  of  a  practised  author,  and 
that  "  Edwin  Atherstone"  is,  like 
''  Barry  Cornwall,"  only  the  modest 
^disguise  of  a  man  of  genius,  we  see 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  fairly 
avow  himself,  and  soar  in  his  own 
proper  shape,  *'  amongst  the  swans 
of  Thames." 
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Mr.  Editor,— a  correspondent  in 
your  last  Number,*  blesses  his  stars, 
that  he  was  never  yet  in  the  pillorv; 
and,  with  a  confidence  which  the 
uncertainty  of  mortal  accidents  but 
weakly  justifies,  stoes  on  to  predict 
that  hie  never  shall  be.  Twelve  years 
ago,  had  a  Sibyl  prophesied  to  me, 
that  I  should  live  to  be  set  in  a 
worse  place,  I  should  have  struck 
her  for  a  lying  beldam.  There  are 
degradations  below  that  which  he 
speaks  oL 

I  come  of  a  good  stock,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor- The  Delamores  are  a  race 
singularly  tenacious  of  their  honour ; 
men  who,  in  the  language  of  Ed- 
TDimd  Burke,  feel  a  stain  like  a 
wound.  Mv  grand  uncle  died  of  a 
fit  of  the  sullens  for  the  disgrace  of 
a  pubUc  whipping  at  Westminster. 
He  had  not  then  attained  his  four- 
teenth year.  Would  I  had  died 
joung I  ' 

For  more  than  five  centuries,  the 
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current  of  our  blood  hath  flowed 
unimpeachably.  And  must  it  stag- 
nate now  ? 

Can  a  family  be  tainted  back- 
wards?—can  posterity  purchase  dis- 
grace for  their  progenitors?— or  doth 
it  derogate  from  the  great  Walter  of 
our  name,  who  received  the  sword 
of  knighthood  In  Cressy  field,  that 
one  of  his  descendants  once  sate  *  * 

Can  an  honour,  fairly  achieved  in 
mUnto  Edwardi  Tertii,  be  reversed 
oy  a  slip  in  guinquagesimo  Georgii 
Tertii?  —  how  stands  the  law?  — 
what  dictum  doth  the  college  deliver? 
— O  Clarencieux  I  O  Norroy  ! 

Can  a  reputation,  gained  by  hard 
watchings  on  the  cold  ground,  in  a 
suit  of  mafl,  be  impeached  by  hard 
watchings  on  the  cold  ground  in 
other  circumstances  —  was  the  en- 
durance equal  ? — why  is  the  guerdon 
so  disproportionate  ? 

A  priest  mediated  the  ransom  of 
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the  too  valorous  Reginald^  of  our 
house,  capthred  in  Lord  Talbot's 
battles.  It  was  a  derryman,  who 
by  Ms  intercessioii  abrioged  the  pe« 
riod  of  my  durance. 

Have  you  touched  at  my  wrongs 
yet,  Mr.  Editor? — or  must  I  be  ex-^ 
|>licit  as  to  mv  grievance  ? 

Hush,  my  heedless  tongue. 

Something  bids  me — ^^Delamore, 
be  ingenuous." 
.    Once  then,  and  only  once— — • 

Star  of  m^  nativity,  hide  beneath 
fi  cloud,  while  I  reveal  it! 

Ancestors  of  Delamore,  lie  low 
in  your  wormy  beds,  that  no  posthu« 
inous  hearing  catch  a  sound  1 

Let  no  eye  look  over  thee,  while 
^^u  Shalt  peruse  it,  reader ! 
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the9e  legs,  with  Kent  in  the  pky, 
though  for  fiir  less  ennob&ig  eoub 
derations,  did  wear  "  cruel  garten." 

Yet  I  protest  it  was  but  for  s 
thing  of  nought — a  feult  of  yoitfli, 
and  warmer  blood~a  cakndary  m- 
advertence  I  may  call  it — or  rather  i 
temporary  obliviousness  of  the  daj 
of  the  week — timing  my  SatorBslia 
amisSf — 

Streets  of  Bamet,  infamous  §m 
dvil  broils,  ye  saw  my  riianae  l—Sd 
not  voarRed  Rose  rise  again  to  dje 
my  burning  chedc? 

It  was  but  for  a  pair  of  minnto^ 
or  so— yet  I  feel,  I  feel,  that  tk 
gentry  of  the  Delamorea  19  eztiih 
guished  for  ever. — 

Try  to  forget  it,  readw. — 
(Signed) 
He  NaT  FaANCis  Vere  Hak&ington  DaLAiiaii« 


A  QUAKER'S  MEETINa 

BtiU-bom  Sflence !  thou  that  ait 

flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart  I 

Of&pring  of  a  heavenly  kind  ! 

Frost  o*  the  month,  and  diaw  of  the  mind  ( 

Secrecy's  confident,  and  he 

Who  makes  rdigion  mystery ! 

Admitation*8  speakms'st  tongue ! 

Leare,  thy  desert  shades  among, 

Rererendhermits'  hallowed  ceUs, 

Where  retired  devotion  dwells  I 

With  thy  enthusiasms  come, 

Seise  our  {ongues,  and  strike  as  dumb  !  * 


Header,  would'st  thou  know  what 
true  peace  and  quiet  mean ;  would'st 
thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises 
and  clamours  of  the  multitude; 
would'st  thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude 
and  society ;  Would'st  thou  possess 
the  depth  of  thy  own  spirit  m  stiU- 
ness,  without  being  shut  out  from 
the  consolatory  faces  of  thy  species ; 
would'st  thou  be  alone,  and  yet  ac- 
companied; solitary,  yet  not  deso^ 
late ;  singular,  yet  not  without  some 
to  keep  tnee  in  countenance ;  a  unit 
in  aggregate;  a  simple  in  compo- 
site :— come  with  me  mto  a  Quaker's 
Meeting. 

Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as 
that  *'  before  the  winds  were  made  ?" 
go  not  out  into  the  wilderness,  de-? 


scend  not  into  the  profundities  of  tbs 
earth;  shut  not  up  thy  casements; 
nor  pour  wax  into  the  little  cells  of 
thy  ears,  with  little-faith'd  self-mis- 
trusting Ulysses. — Retire  with  me 
into  a  Quaker's  Meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refram  even  from 
good  words,  and  to  hold  his  peace,  it 
is  commendable ;  but  for  a  multitude^ 
it  isgreat  mastery. 

Wliat  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert, 
compared  with  this  place  ?  what  tiie 
uncommunicating  muteness  of  fishei  ^ 
— 4iere  the  goddess  reigns  and  revels. 
— ^'  Boreas,  and  Cesias,  and  Arge9« 
tes  loud,"  do  not  with  their  inter- 
confoimdiing  uproars  more  augment 
the  brawl — ^nor  the  waves  of  the 
blown    Baltic    with   their   dubbed 
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poundA^-than  their  o|>posite  (SUaice 
her  sacred  s^)  10  multiplied  and 
rendered  more  intense  by  numbers^ 
and  l^  lympatl^.  She  too  hath  her 
deeps,  that  call  tmto  deeps.  Nega^ 
tion  itself  hath  a  positive  more  and 
lesa  ;  and  closed  ey^  would  seem  to 
obscure  the  great  obscurity  of  mid* 
pvhtt* 

^Thcre  are  wounds^  which  an  im« 
perfect   solitude  cannot   heal.     By 
uiuperfect  I  mean  that  which  a  man 
cn^eth  by  himselfi    The  perfect  is 
that  which  he  can  sometimes  attain 
in  crowds^  but  no  where  so  abso« 
lutely  as  in  a  Quaker's  Meeting^^- 
Thoee  fait  hermits  did  certainly  un* 
derstand  this  principle,  when  they  re* 
tired  into   ^fyptian   solitudes,  not 
»ngly,  but  in  snoab,  to  enjoy  one 
anotheKs  w%mt  of  conversation.    The 
Carthusian  is  bound  to  his  brethren 
by  this  agreeing  spirit  of  incommu- 
lucativeness.     In  secular  occasions, 
wluit  so  pleasant  as  to  be  reading  a 
book  through  a  long  winter  erening, 
with  a  friend  sitting  by— say,  a  wue 
— ^he,  or  ike,  too,  (if  that  be  proba* 
ble),  reading  another,  without  inter* 
ruption,  or  oral  communication  ?v 
can  there  be  no  sympathy  without 
the  fdhhle  of  words? — awaV  with 
this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade-and* 
cavern -haunting  solitariness.     Give 
me.    Master  2ummerman,  a  sympa- 
thetic solitude. 

To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters,  or 
side  aisles  of  ifome  Cathedral,  time* 
ptricken; 

Or  under  hanging  mounuuns, 
Chr  by  the  fauof  fiDimtains | 

Is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared 
with  that  which  those  ci^oy,  who 
come  together  for  the  purposes  of 
more  complete,  abstracted  solitude. 
This  is  tibe  loneliness  ^^  to  be  felt" — 
The  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster 
hath  nothhig  so  solemn,  so  spirit- 
soothing,  as  the  naked  mralls  and 
1)enches  of  a  Quaker's  Meeting. 
Here  are  no  tombs,  no  inscriptions, 

■  laiidi,  Ignoble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings—. 

but  here  is  something,  which  throws 
Antiquity  hersdtf  mto  the  fore^ 
grouQd--SiLSNOE-— eldest  of  things 
— 4anguage  of  old  Night— primitive 
Biscourser— to  which  the  insolent 
decays  of  mouldering  grandeur  have 
3 


but  arrived  by  a  vic^nt,  aiid>  as  wc 
may  say,  unnatural  progression. 

How  reverend  is  the  view  of  these  hushed 

heads, 
Looking  tranquillity  t 

Nothing-plotting,    nought-caball- 
ing, immiscnievous  synod  1  convoca- 
tion  without   intrigue!   parliament 
without  debate !  what  a  lesson  dost 
thou  read  to  council,  and  to  conris- 
tory }— if  my  pen  treat  of  you  light- 
ly—as haply  it  will  wandeiv— yet  my 
spirit  hath  gravely  felt  the  wisdom  of 
your   custom,  whenx  sitting  among 
you  in  deepest  peace,  which  some 
out- welling  tears  would  rather  con- 
firm than  disturb,  I  have  reverted  to 
Uie  times  of  your  beginnings,  and  ihe 
sowings   of  the   seed   by  Fox  and 
Dewesbury. — I  have  witnessed  that, 
wldch  brought  before  my  eyes  your 
heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the 
rude  jests^  and  serious  violences  of 
the  insolent  soldiery,  republican  or 
tt>yali8t,  sent  to  motest  you— for  ye 
sate  betwixt  the  fires  of  two  perse- 
cutions, the  out-cast  and  ofT-scowring 
of  church  and  presbytery — I  have 
seen  the  reeling  sea-ruffian,  who  had 
wandered  into  your  receptacle,  with 
the  avowed  intention  01  disturbing 
your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of 
the  place  receive  in  a  moment  a  new 
heart,  and  presently  sit  among  ye  as 
a  lamb  amidst  lambs.     And  I  re- 
membered Penn  before  his  accusers, 
and  Fox  in  the  bail-dock,  where  he 
was  lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us, 
and  *'  fte  Judge  and  the  Jury  be-* 
came  as  dead  men  imder  his  feet" 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  it,  I  would  recommend  to  you, 
above  all  church-narratives,  to  read 
SeWel's  History  of  the  Quidcers.  It 
is  in  folio,  and  is  the  abstract  of  the 
journals  of  Fox,  and  the  primitive 
Friends.  It  is  far  more  edifying  and 
afTectin^  than  any  thing  you  will 
read  of^Wesley  and  his  colleagues. 
Here  is  nothing  to  stagger  you,  no- 
thing to  make  you  mistrust,  no  susr 
picion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or  dreg  of 
the  worldly  or  ambitious  spirit  You 
will  here  read  the  true  story  of  that 
much-ii^ured,  ridiculed  man  (who 
perhaps  hath  been  a  by- word  in  your 
mouthj^-— James  Naylor:  what  dread- 
ful sufierings,  with  what  patience,  he 
endured  even  to  the  boring  through 
of  his    tongue    with  red-Lot   irons 
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wkhottt  a  murmur;-  and  witli  what 
ftrength  of  mind^  wtoi  the  ddudon 
^  he  had  fallen  into,  which  they  stig* 
madzed  for  blasphemy^  had  ffiven 
way  to  clearer  thoughts^  he  could  re- 
nounce his  error^  in  a  strain  of  the 
beautifidkst  humility^  yet  keep  his 
iirst  grounds^  and  be  a  Quaker  still ! 
— so  different. from  the  practice  of 
your  common  converts  from  enthu- 
siasm, who  when  they  apostatize, 
apostaiixe  all,  and  think  they  can 
never  ^tfar  enough  from  the  society 
of  theu*  former  errors,  even  to  the 
renunciation  of  some  saving  truths, 
with  which  they  had  be^i  mingled, 
not  implicated. 

Get  the  Writings  of  John  Wool- 
man  by  heart;  and  love  the  early 
Quakera. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these 
good  men  in  our  days  have  kept  to 
the  primitive  spirit,  or  in  what  pro- 

Eortion  they  have  substituted  forma- 
ty  for  it,  the  Judge  of  Spirits  can 
alone  determine.  I  have  seen  faces 
In  their  assemblies,  upon  which  the 
dove  sate  visibly  brooding.  Others 
again  I  have  watched,  when  my 
thoughts  should  have  been  better  en- 
gaged, in  which  I  could  possibly  de- 
tect nothing  but  a  blank  inanity.  But 
quiet  was  m  all,  and  the  disposition 
to  imanimity,  and  the  absence  of  the 
fierce  controversial  workings. — If  the 
spiritual  pretensions  of  the  Quakers 
nave  abated,  at  least  they  make  few 
pretences.  Hypocrites  they  certainly 
are  not,  in  their  preaching.  It  is  sel- 
dom indeed  that  you  shall  see  one 
get  up  amongst  them  to  hold  forth. 
Ijnly  now  and  then  a  trembling, 
female,  generally  ancient,  voice  is 
heard — ^you  cannot  guess  from  what 
part  of  the  meeting  it  proceeds — 
with  a  low,  buzzing,  musical  sound, 
laying  out  a  few  words  which  ''  she 
thought  might  suit  the  condition  of 
some  present,"  with  a  quaking  diflS- 
dence,  which  leaves  no  possibility  of 
supposing  that  any  thing  of  female 
vamty  was  mixed  up,  where  the 
tones  were  so  full  of  tenderness,  and 

a  restraining    modesty The   men, 

for  what  I  have  observed,  speak  sel- 
domer.* 

Once  only,  and  it  was  some  years 
ago,  I  witnessed  a  sample  of  the  old 


F#xiaa  orgMm.  It  wb»  a  mm  «f 
giant  stature,  who,  as  WoidBWdftk 
phrases  it,  might  have  daneed  ''from 
head  to  foot  equipt  m  iron  mail* 
His  frame  was  of  u-on  too.  BntAf 
was  malleable.  I  saw  him  shake  afi 
over  with  the  sjpmt — I  dare  not  ny, 
of  delusiour-^the  savings  of  the 
outer  man  were  unutterable — he 
seemed  not  to  speak,  but  to  be 
spoken  from — I  saw  the  strong  mia 
bowed  down,  and  his  knees  to  lail— 
his  joints  all  seemed  loosemng^t 
was  a  figure  to  set  off  against  Paul 
Preaching — the  words  he  uttered* 
were  few,  and  sound— he  was  evi- 
dently resisting  his  wiU — keepme 
'  down  his  own  word- wisdom  wits 
more  mighty  effort,  than  the  worid's 
orators  strain  for  theirs.  "  He  wo 
a  Wit  in  his  youth,"  he  told  u^ 
with  expressions  of  a  sober  remorse. 
And  it  was  not  till  long  after  the 
impression  had  begun  to  wear  away> 
that  I  was  enabled,  with  something 
like  a  snule,  to  recall  the  striking  in- 
congruity of  the  confession — imder- 
standing  the  term  in  its  worldly  ac- 
ceptation— ^wiUi  the  frame  and  phy- 
siognomy of  the  person  before  me. 
His  brow  would  have  scared  awaj 
the  Levities— the  Joci  Risus-que— 
faster  than  the  Loves  fled  the  hce  of 
Dis  at  Enna — By  wit,  even  in  hb 
youth,  I  will  be  sworn  he  understood 
something  far  within  the  limits  of  ai 
allowable  liberty. 

More  frequently  the  Meeting  is 
broken  up  without  a  word  having 
been  spoken.  But  the  mind  has 
Wen  fea.  You  go  away  with  a  ser- 
mon, not  made  with  hands.  Yoa 
have  been  in  the  milder  caverns  of 
Trophonius;  or  as  in  some  tea, 
where  that  fiercest  and  savagest  of 
all  wild  creatures,  the  Tonoixe,  that 
unruly  member,  has  strangelj  Iain 
tied  up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed 
with  stillness. — O  when  the  spirit  is 
sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  sicbiessof 
the  janglings,  and  nonsense-noises  of 
the  world,  what  a  balm  and  a  sdace 
it  is,  to  go  and  seat  yourself,  font 
quiet  half  hour,  upon  some  undis- 
puted comer  of  a  bench,  among  the 
gentle  Quakers ! 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined) 
present  a  uniformity,  tranquil,  and 
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berd-fike— «•  in  ti»t  patUire— '*  fiirtj  and  when  they  cone  u^  in  bands  ta 

£eeding  like  one." —  their  Whitsun-confefenoet,  whiteiw 

The  Terj  garments  of  a  Quaker  ing  the  easterW  streets  of  the  me- 

seem  incapable  of  receiTinf  a  soil;  tropolis^  fromafi. parts. of  the  United 

smd  cleanliness  in  them  to  be  some-  Kin^om,  they  snow  like  troops  of 

thing  more  than  the  absence  of  Its  the  Shining  Ones.— • 
contrary.  Erery  Quakeress  is  a  lily  ;  £ua. 
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We  are  much  obliged  to  '  a  Correspondent '  for  the  following  Verses, 
*'  found  hi  a  portfolio.      They  seem  to  us  very  tender  and  pleanng. 

TO  ▲  FaiEim  oir  THE  loss  of  his  chiu>. 

Not  every  bud  that  grows 
Shall  bloom  into  a  flower : 
Not  every  hope  that  glows 
Sfaiall  have  its  prospering  hour. 
A  blight  the  bud  may  sever. 
The  hope  be  quench'd  for  ever. 

In  every  joy  there  lurks 
An  impulse  of  decay : 
-     With  silent  speed  it  works, 
MHiile  all  without  is  gay ; 
£re  yet  we  dream  of  ruin. 
The  breach  is  past  renewing. 

Yet,  like  the  bending  bough 
From  some  dead  weight  released. 
The  spirits  bound,  we  know  not  how. 
When  woe's  first  press  hath  ceased  ; 
But  this  may  ne'er  be  spoken 
Of  heart  or  bough  that's  broken. 

There  is  a  pulse  in  man 
That  will  not  throb  to  grief; 
Let  woe  do  all  it  can. 
That  pulse  wiU  brin^  relief: 
We  feel,  though  self-accusing. 
That  pidse  its  bairn  diffusing. 

Since  human  hopes  are  vain. 
And  joy  remaineth  not, 
'Tis  well  that  human  pain 
When  dealt,  is  thus  forgot 
The  smile  shall  leave  no  traces: 
The  tear  itself  effaces. 

Then,  if  apart  from  all 
Thou  still  mdulge  the  tear. 
Too  early  doom  d  to  fall 
Warm  on  thine  infant's  bier. 
War  not  with  nature's  sorrow. 
For  peace  will  come  to-morrow. 

Or  should  reviving  peace 
£'en  now  be  kindly  given. 
Oh !  .suffer  woe  to  cease. 
And  thank  indulgent  Heaven, 
That  breathes  the  breath  of  healing 
On  wounds  of  deepest  feeling. 


S8S  Al^om.  C^Pn^ 


ALBION. 

Thy  chalky  clifTs  are  fadmg  from  my  view^ 

Our  bark  is  dancing  gaify  o'er  the  sea, 
I  sigh  while  yet  I  may,  and  say  adieu, 

^bion,  thou  jewel  of  the  earth,  to  thee. 
Whose  fields  first  fed  my  childish  fantasy. 

Whose  mountains  were  my  boyhood's  wild  defight. 
Whose  rocks,  and  woods,  and  torrents  were  to  me. 

The  food  of  my  soul's  youthful  appetite. 
Were  music  to  mine  ear,  a  blessing  to  my  sight. 

I  never  dreamt  of  beauty  but  behold 

Straightway  thy  daughters  flash'd  upon  mine  eye  ; 
I  never  mused  on  valour,  but  the  dd 

Memorials  of  thy  haughty  chivalry 
FiU'd  my  expanding  breast  with  exstacy  ; 

And  when  I  thought  on  wisdom,  and  the  crown 
The  Muses  give,  with  exultation  high, 

I  tum'd  to  those  whom  thou  hast  call'd  thine  own. 
Who  fill  the  qpacious  earth  with  their,  and  thy  renown. 

When  my  young  heart  in  life's  gay  morning  hour. 

At  beauty's  summons  beat  a  wud  alarm. 
Her  voice  came  to  me  from  an  English  bower. 

And  English  smiles  they  were  that  wrought  the  charm  ; 
And  if  when  luH'd  asleep  on  fancy's  arm 

Visions  of  bliss  my  riper  age  have  cheer'd 
Of  home,  and  love's  fireside,  and  greetings  warm. 

For  one  by  absence,  and  long  tml  eddear'd. 
The  fabric  of  my  hope  on  thee  hath  still  been  rear'd. 

Peace  to  thy  smiling  hearths  when  I  am  gone. 

And  mayst  thou  still  thy  ancient  dowry  keep 
To  be  a  mark  to  guide  the  nations  on. 

Like  a  tall  watch  tower  flashing  o'er  the  deep : 
Long  mayst  thou  bid  the  sorrowers  cease  to  weep. 

And  shoot  the  beams  of  truth  athwart  the  night 
That  wraps  a  slumbertn^  wotld,  till  from  their  sleep 

Starting,  remotest  nations  see  the  light 
And  earth  be  blest,  beneath  the  buckler  of  thy  might. 

Strong  in  thy  strength  I  go,  and  wheresoe'er 

My  steps  may  wander  may  I  ne'er  forget. 
All  that  I  owe  to  thee,  and  O  may  ne'er 

My  frailties  tempt  me  to  abjure  that  debt 
And  what  if  far  from  thee  my  star  must  set. 

Hast  thou  not  hearts  that  shall  with  sadness  hear 
The  tale,  and  some  Mr  cheek  that  shall  be  wet. 

And  some  bright  eye  in  Winch  the  swelling  tear 
Will  start  for  him  who  sleeps  in  Afric's  desert  drear. 

Yet  will  I  not  profane  a  charge  like  mine. 

With  melancholy  bodings,  nor  believe 
That  a  voice  whisp'ring  ever  in  the  shrine 

Of  my  own  heart  spake  only  to  deceive, 
I  trust  Its  promise  that  I  go  to  weave, 

A  wreath  of  palms  entwin'd  with  many  a  sweet 
Perennial  flower,  which  time  shall  not  bereave 

Of  all  its  fragrance,  that  I  yet  shall  greet 
Opcemore  the  Ocean's  Queen  <aid  throw  it  at  her  feet 
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DAME   ELEANOR   8SLBY. 


Am OKO  the  paitond  mountains  of 
Cumberland  dwells    an    umningled 
and  patriarchal  race  of  pe<^[)le^  who 
lire  in  a  primUiye  manner>  and  re- 
tain manj  peculiar  usages  different 
firom  theur  nei^ibours  of  the  valley 
and  the  town.    They  are  imagined 
l>y   antiquarians    to   be    descended 
firom  a  colony  of  Saxon  herdsmen  and 
i^rarriors^    who^  establishing  them- 
selves among  themountainous  wastes^ 
quitted  conquest  and  spoliation  for 
tne    peaceful  vocation   of  tending 
their  flocks,  and  managing  the  barter 
of  their  rustic  wealth  for  the  luxu^ 
riea  fabricated  by  their  more  ingeni- 
ous neighbours.     In  the  cultivation 
of  com  they  are  unskilful  or  unin- 
structed;    but  in  all  that  regards 
sheep   and   cattle,    they  display    a 
knowledge    and    a    tact  which   is 
the  envy  of  all  who  live    by   the 
fleece  and  sheers.    Their  patriarchal 
wealth  enables  them  to  be  hospitable, 
and  dispense  an  unstinted  boon  a- 
roong  all  such  people  as  chance,  cu- 
riosi^,  or  barter,  scatter  over  their 
inheritance.    It  happened  on  a  fine 
summer  afternoon,  that  I  found  my- 
self engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
old  dog-rox,  which  annually  eluded 
the   vigilance    of  the   most  skilftil 
huntsmen ;  and,  leaving  Keswidc  Car 
behind,  pursued  my  cunning  adver- 
sary from  glen  to  cavern,  tiU,  at 
last,  he  Mrly  struck  across  an  ex- 
tendve  track  of  upland,  and  sought 
reftige  from  the  hotness  of  our  pur- 
suit m  one  of  the  distant  mountains. 
I  had  proceeded  far  on  this  wide  and 
desolate  track,    ere  I    became   fa- 
tigued and  thirsty,  and — what  true 
sportsmen  reckon  a  much  more  se- 
rious misfortune— found  myself  left 
alone  and  far   behind — while    the 
shout  and  the  cheer  of  my  late  com- 
panions began    to  grow  faint  and 
funter,  and  I  at  last  heard  only  the 
bleat  of  the  flocks  or  the  calling  of 
the  curlew.    The  upland  on  which  I 
had  entered  appeared  boundless  on 
all   sides,    while    amid  the  brown 
wilderness  arose  innumerable  green 
ffrassy  knoUs,  with  clumps  of  small 
'   black  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  or 
reposing   on  their  sides  and  sum- 


mits. They  seemed  so  many  green 
islands  floating  amidi  the  ocean 
of  brown  blossom,  with. which  the 
heath  was  covered.  I  stood  on  tmb 
of  the  knolls,  and  looking  around, 
observed  a  considerable  stream 
gushing  from  a  small  copse  of  hazel 
and  IfiSy-fem,  which,  seeking  its 
way  into  a  green  and  narrow  glen> 
pursued  its  course  with  a  Uiousand 
frealdsh  windings  and  turnings. — 
WMle  following  with  my  eye  the 
course  of  the  pure  stream,  out  of 
which  I  had  slaked  my  thirst,  I 
thou^t  I  heard  something  like  the 
sound  oivL  human  voice  coming  up  the 
glen ;  and,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  of  my  baffled  companions  3[ 
the  chace,  I  proceeded  along  the 
margin  of  the  brook.-  At  first,  a 
solitary  and  stunted  alder,  or  hazel 
bush,  or  mountain  ash,  in  which  the 
hawk  or  the  hooded  crow  had  sought 
shelter  for  their  young,  was  all  the 
protection  the  stream  obtained  firom 
the  rigour  of  the  mid-day  sun.  The 
fflen  became  broader  and  the  stream 
deeper,  —  ^Mding  over  a  bed  of 
pebbles,  shining,  large,  and  round, 
—half-seen,   half-hid,   beneath   the 

Erojection  of  tiie  grassy  sward  it 
ad  undermined ;  and  raising  all  the 
while  that  soft  and  rimmenng  dm, 
which  contributes  so  much  of  the 
music  to  past(»td  verae.  A  narrow 
foot-]>ath,  seldom  fireouented,  wind-i 
ed  with  ^e  lo<^s  and  turns  of  the 
brook.  I  had  wandered  along  the 
margin  nearly  half-a-mile,  when  I 
approached  a  larffe  and  doddered 
tree  of  green  hoUy,  on  the  top  of 
whidi  sat  a  raven,  gray-backed  and 
bald-headed  from  extreme  age,  look« 
ing  down  intently  on  something 
which  it  thought  worthy  of  watching 
beneath.  I  reached  the  tree  unheard 
or  unheeded,'^for  the  soit  soil  re- 
turned no  sound  to  mv  foot;  and  on 
the  sunward  side  I  mund  a  woman 
seated  on  the  grass.  She  semed  bor- 
dering on  seventy  years  of  age— with 
an  unbent  and  unbroken  frame — a 
look  of  lady-like  stateliness — and  an 
eye  of  that  sweet  and  shining  hazel 
colour,  of  which  neither  a^  nor 
sorrow  had  been  able  to  dun  the 
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glance.     Her  mantle^-— once  green,  over  her  shoulden  in  solitaiy  ringlety 

and  garnished  with  flowers  of  metaT  and    sbarcely  afibrded    a   minute's 

at  the  extremities,  lay  folded  at  her  employment  to  her  fingers — which 

feet,  together  with  a  broad  flat  straw  Beemed  to  have  been  once  well  ac^ 

hat— an    article    of  dress    common  quainted  with  arranging  in    all  its 

seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  and  a  beauty  one  of  nature's  finest  oma- 

looff  staff  worn  smooth  as  horn  by  ments.     As  she  disposed   of  each 

daily  employment.     Her  hair,  nut^  tress,  she  accompanied  the  motioo  af 

brown  and  remarkably  long  in  her  her  hands  with  toe  verse  of  a  legcD- 

youth,  was  now  become  as  white  as  dary  ballad,    which  she    ckasBtad, 

December's  snow,  and  its  provision  unconscious    of  my  presence,    aoi 

had  also  yielded  like  its  colour  to  which  probably  related  to  an  adven* 

ijme, — for  it  hung,  or  rather  flowed,  ture  of  her  aaceatofs. 

LADY   SSLBT. 
1. 

On  the  hoUy  tree  sat  a  raven  black. 

And  at  its  foot  a  lady  fair 
Sat  singing  of  sorrow^  and  shedding  down 

The  tresses  of  her  nut-brown  hair : 
And  aye  as  that  &ir  dame's  voice  awoke, 
Tlie  raven  broke  in  with  a  chorussing  croak. 

«. 
"  The  steeds  they  are  saddled  on  Derwent-banks  ; 

The  banners  are  streaming  so  broad  and  free  ; 
The  sharp  sword  sits  at  each  Selby's  side. 

And  all  to  be  dyed  for  the  love  of  me : 
And  I  maun  give  this  lillie- white  hand 
To  him  who  wields  the  wightest  brand. 

S. 

''  She  coost  her  mantle  of  satin  so  fine, 
^      She  kilted  her  gown  of  the  deep-sea  green. 
She  wound  her  locks  round  her  brow,  and  flew 

Where  the  swords  were  glimmering  sharp  and  sheeo  : 
As  she  flew  the  trumpet  awoke  with  a  clang. 
And  the  sharp  blades  smote  and  the  bow-stringa  sang. 

4. 

^'  The  streamlet  that  ran  down  the  lonely  vale, 

Aneath  its  banks,  half  seen,  half  hid, 
Seem'd  melted  silver— at  once  it  came  down 

From  the  shocking  of  horseman — ^reeking  and  red  ; 
And  that  lady  flew — and  she  utter'd  a  cry. 
As  the  riderless  steeds  came  rushing  by. 

5. 

"  And  many  have  fallen— and  more  have  fled:— 

All  in  a  nook  of  bloody  ground 
That  lady  sat  by  a  bleeding  knight. 

And  strove  with  her  fingers  to  staunch  the  wound : 
Her  locks,  like  sun-beams  when  summer's  in  pride. 
She  pluck'd  and  placed  on  his  wounded  side. 

6. 
'^  And  aye  the  sorer  that  lady  sigh'd. 

The  more  her  golden  locks  she  drew — 
The  more  she  pray'd — ^the  ruddv  life's-blood 

The  faster  and  faster  came  trickling  through : — 
On  a  sadder  sight  ne'er  look'd  the  moon 
That  o'er  the  green  mountain  came  gleaming  down. 

*   '  T. 

'*  He  lay  with  his  sword  in  the  pale  moonlight ; 
All  mute  and  pale  she  lay  at  bis  side — 
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He,  flheath'd  in  mail  from  brow  to  heel*— 

&he>  in  her  maiden  bloom  and.  pride : 
And  their  beds  were  made,  and  the  loven  were  laid> 
.  All  under  the  gentle  holly's  shade. 

8. 
**  May  that  Selby's  right  hand  wither  and  rot. 

That  fails  with  flowers  their  bed  to  strew ; 
May  a  foreign  grave  be  his  who  doth  rend 

Away  the  shade  of  the  hoUy  bough : — 
But  let  them  sleep  by  the  gende  river. 
And  waken  in  lore  that  shall  last  for  ever." 


ail 


As  the  old  dame  ceased  her  song, 
ihe  opened  her  lap,  from  which  she 
ihowered  a  profusion  of  flowers — 
such  as  are  gathered  rather  in  the 
wood  or  the  wUd  than  the  garden^ — 
>n  two  green  ridges  which  lay  side 
by  side  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
l^reen  hoUy.  .  At  each  handfid  she 
itrewed  she  muttered,  in  an  under 
tone,  what,  sounded  Vike  the  re- 
gains of  an  ancient  form  of  prayer; 
vrhen  turning  toward  the  path  she 
observed  me,'  and  said — "  Youth, 
^mest  thou  here  to  smile  at  behold- 
ng  a  frail  woman  strew  the  dust  of 
±e  beautiful  and  the  brave  with 
nountain-thyroe,  wild  mint,  and 
(cented  hawthorn  ?  "  I  soothed  her 
by  a  tone  of  submissionandreverence. 
^  Eleanor  Selby,  may  the  curse  of 
he  ballad,  which  thou  sangest  even 
low,  be  mine,  if  I  come  to  scorn 
iiose  who  honour  the  fiur  and  the 
>rave.  Had  I  known  that  the  an- 
ient lovers,  about  whom  we  so 
»ften  sung,  slept  by  this  lonely 
stream,  I  would  have  sought  Cum- 
berland for  the  £Edrest  and  rarest 
lowers  to  shower  on  their  grassv 
)eds."  '*  I  well  believe  thee  youth, ' 
laid  the  old  dame,  mollified  at  once 
>y  my  respect  for  the  simame  of 
ielby,  —  **now  could  I  forget  the 
dtar  of  Lanercost  and  thee  ?  There 
)e  few  at  thy  wilful  and  froward  time 
»f  life,  who  would  not  mock  the  poor 
vandering  woman,  and  turn  her  way- 
vard  affections  into  ridicule;  but  I 
ee  thy  respect  for  her  sitting  shining 
n  these  sweet  and  moist  eyes  of  ha- 
^el."  While  she  indulged  in  this  lan« 
^age  she  replaced  her  long  white 
ocks  under  her  bonnet,  resumed  her 
aantle  and  her  staff,  and,  having 
djusted  all  to  her  liking,  andta- 
:en  a  look  at  the  two  graves,  and 
t  the  raven  who  still  maintained  his 
eat  on  the  summit  of  the  bush,  she 
ddressed  me  again.  "  But,  come 
outh,  come-^the  sun  if  faBt  walking 


down  the  side  of  the  western  moun* 
tains:  Fremmet-ha  is  a  ^ood  mile 
distant;  and  we  will  be  wise  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  its  porch,  with  an 
unset  sun  above  our  heads."  She 
took  my  hand,  and  exerting  an  ener- 
gy I  little  en>ected,  we  descended 
the  glen  together,  keeping  company 
with  the  brook,  which  received  and 
acknowledged,,  by  an  augmented 
murmur,  the  accession  of  several  lea- 
ser streams.  At  length  we  came 
where  the  glen,  suddenly  expanding 
into  a  beautiiid  vale,  and  the  brook 
into  a  small  deep  and  clear  lake,  dis- 
closed to  mv  signt  the  whole  domes- 
tic establishment  of  one  of  the  pa- 
triarchal portioners  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Cumberland.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  and 
fronting  the  mid-day  sun,  stood  a 
large  old  fashioned  house,  construct- 
ed of  rough  and  undressed  stones, 
such  as  are  found  in  abundance  on 
the  northern  uplands,  and  roofed  with 
a  heavy  coatmg  of  heath,  near  an 
ell  in.  Uiickness,— the  whole  secured 
with  bands  of  wood  and  ropes  of 
flax^  in  a  manner  that  resembled  the 
checks  of  a  highland  plaid.  Some- 
thing which  imitated  a  shepherd's 
crook  and  a  sheathed  swora  was 
qarved  on  a  piece  of  hewn  stone  in 
the  front,  and  underneath  was  cut  in 
rude  square  raised  letters  "  Randal 
Rode,  1545."  The  remains  of  old 
defences  were  still  visible  to  a  person 
of  an  antiquarian  torn ;  but  sheep- 
folds,  cattle-folds,  and  swine-penns 
usurped  the  trench  and  the  rampart, 
and  filled  the  whole  southern  sioe  of 
the  valley.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  shattered  walls  of  squared  stone 
were  visible,  and  deep  m  the  dear 
watel*  a  broken  aiid  narrow  causeway 
might  be  traced,  which  once  secured 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  a 
safe  retreat  against  any  hasty  incur- 
sion from  the  restless  borderers ;  who, 
in  former  times,  were  alternately  the 
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plunderers,  or  defenders  of  their 
country.  The  descendants  of  Ran* 
dal  Rode  seemed  to  be  sensible  that 
their  lot  was  cast  in  securer  times> 
and  instead  of  practising  with  the 
cros8-bow>  or  that  still  more  fatal 
weapon  the  hand-bow,  or  with  the 
sword,  or  with  the  spear ;  they  were 
collected  on  a  small  green  plat  of 
ground  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  or  foiuteen, 
indulging  in  the  rustic  exercises  of 
wresUing,  leaping,  throwing  the  bar, 
and  casting  the  stone.  Several  old 
white  headed  men  were  seated  at  a 
small  distance  on  the  ground,  maid- 
ens continually  pass^  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  pails  of  milk,  or 
with  new-moulded  cheese,  casting  a 
casual  glance  at  the  pastime  of  the 
young  men — ^the  valley  all  the  while 
re-murmuring  with  the  din  of  the  va- 
rious contests. 

As  we  approached,  a  young  man 
who  had  thrown  the  stone— «  pebble 
massy  and  round— beyond,  all  the 
marks  of  his  companions,  perceived 
us  coming,  and  came  running  to  wel- 
come the  old  woman  with  aU  the  un- 
restrained joyousness  of  eighteen. 
''  Welcome  bame  Eleanor  Selby, 
welcome  to  Fremmet-ha<— for  thy  re- 
pose I  have  ordered  a  soft  warm 
couch,  and  from  no  fairer  hands  than 
those  of  Maudiline  Rode — and  for 
thy  gratification,  as  well  as  mine 
own,  have  I  sought  far  and  wide  for 
a  famous  ballad  of  the  Selbys,  but 
we  are  fallen  on  evil  days— -for  the 
memory  of  our  oldest  men  only- 
yielded  me  fragments-^these  I  have 
Sieced  together,  and  shall  gladly  sing 
:  with  afi  the  grace  I  may."— ^''  Fair 
&H  thee  youth,  said  the  old  woman, 
pleased  at  the  revival  of  a  traditional 


rhyme  recording  the  £Eune    of  her 
house — ^thy  companions  are  all  dods 
of  the  valley — no  better  than    the 
stones  they  cast,  the  bars  thej  heave, 
and  the  dull  earth  they  leap  upoo, 
compared  to  thee. — But  the  Sd(byi' 
blood  within  thee  overcomes  that  of 
the  Rodes." — The  young  man  came 
close  to  her  ear,  and  in  an  interceding 
whisper,  said:  '^  It  is  true^  Dame 
£leanor  Selby,  that  my  £ither  is  but 
a  tender  of  flocks,  and  nowise  com- 
parable to  the  renovmed  house   cf 
oelby,  with  whom  he  had  the  £vtaiie 
to  intermarry— but,  by  the  heufat  oC 
Skiddaw,  and  the  depth  ci  Solway, 
he  is  as  proud  of  his  Saxon  blood  as 
the  loftiest  of  the  land;  and  the  w^ 
come  of  that  person  would  be  oold, 
and  his  repulse  certain,  who  shoold 
tell  him  the  unwelcome  tale  that  he 
wedded  above  his  deffree."  '^  Youthj 
youth,  said  the   old  woman,   with 
hastv    and   marked    impatience,    I 
shall,  for  thy  sake,  refrain  frtnn  com- 
paring the  chiurlish  name  of  Rode 
with  the  genUe  name  of  Selby; — 
but  I  would  rather  nt  a  winter  night 
on  Skiddaw,  than  have  the  best  who 
bear  the  name  of  Rode  to  imagine 
that  the  hem  of  a  Selby 's  robe  had  not 
more  of  ffentieness  than  seven  acres 
of  Rodes  s.  .  But  thou  hast  promised 
me  a  song — even  let  me  hearken  to  it 
now  in  the  free  open  air — sittins^  by 
an  ancient  summer  seat  of  the  Sdbys 
— 4t  wiU  put  me  in  a  mood  to  enter 
thy  mother's    abode."     She  seated 
herself  on  the  marffin  of  the  lake, 
while  young  Randal  Rode,  surround- 
ed  by   his  companions,  sung  In  a 
rough  free  voice  the  legendary  bal- 
lad of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  copy,  through  the  kind* 
ness  of  old  Eleanor. 


BOLAITD  OaAEME. 

1. 

The  trumpet  has  rung  on  Helvellyn  side. 

The  bugle  in  Derwent  vale ; 
And  an  hundred  steeds  came  hurrying  fleet. 

With  an  hundred  men  in  mail : 
And  the  gathering  cry,  and  the  warning  word 
Was — '^  fill  the  quiver  and  sharpen  the  sword." 


And  away  they  bound— the  mountain  deer 
Starts  at  their  helmet's  flash : — 

And  away  they  go— the  brooks  call  out 
With  a  hoarse  and  a  murmuring  dash  ; 

The  foam  flung  from  their  stec^  as  they  go 

Strews  all  theur  track  like  the  drifting  snow. 
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3. 
Wh^Lt  foe  do  th^  ehase,  for  I  see  nofoe ;  ' 

And  yet  all  spurr'd  and  gored : 
Their  good  steeds  ffy — say,  seek  they  work 

For  the  fleet  hound  or  the  sword?- 
I  see  na  foe — yet  a  foe  they  pursue. 
With  bow  and  brandy  and  horn  and  haloo. 

4. 

Sir  Richard  spurs  on  his  bonnie  brown  steed. 

Sir  Thomas  spurs  on  his  black ; 
There  is  an  hundred  steeds,  and  each 

Has  a  Selby  on  its  back : 
And  the  meanest  man  there  that  draws  a  brand 
Has  silver  spurs  and  a  Baron's  laud.  ,         * 

5. 

The  £den  is  deep  in  flood — lo  I  look 

How  it  dashes  from  bank  to  bank : 
To  them  it  seems  but  the  bonnie  green  lea. 

Or  the  vale  with  brackens  rank.— - 
They  brave  the  water,  and  breast  the  banks. 
And  sliake  the  flood  and  foam  fr9m  their  flanks. 

The  winding  and  haunted  £ske  is  nigh. 

With  its  woodlands  wide  and  green ; 
"  Our  steeds  are  white  with  foam ;  shall  we  wash 

Their  flanks  in  the  river  sheen  ?  " 
But  their  steeds  may  be  doom'd  to  a  sterner  task. 
Before  they  pass  the  woodland  Eske. 

7. 
All  at  once  they  stoop  on  their  hoi«es'  necks. 

And  utter  a  long  shrill  shout ; 
And  bury  their  spurs  in  their  coursers'  flanks. 

And  pluck  their  bright  blades  out : 
The  spum'd-up  turf  is  scatter'd  behind. 
For  they  go  as  the  hawk  when  he  sails  with  the  whid* 

-  8. 
Before  them  nor  far  on  the  liUied  lea 

There  is  a  fair  youth  flying;  • 

And  at  his  side  rides  a  lovely  maid 

Oft  looking  back  and  sifi^ung  :— 
On  his  basnet  dances  the  heron's  plume. 
And  fans  the  maid's  cheek  all  of  ripe  rose  bloom. 

9. 
^'  Now  do  thy  best  my  bonnie  grey  steed. 

And  carry  my  true  love  over. 
And  thy  com  shall  be  served  in  a  silver  dish^ 

And  neap'd  and  running  over — 
O  bear  her  safe  through  dark  Eske's  fords,'* 
And  leave  me  to  cofas  with  her  kinsmen's  sWordsi 

10. 
Proud  look'd  the  steed,  and  had  braved  the  flood. 

Had  it  foam'd  a  full  mile  wider ;  v 
Tum'd  his  head  in  joy,  and  his  eye  seem'd  to  say^ 

I'm  proud  of  my  lovely  rider : 
And  though  Selbys  stood  thick  as  the  leaves  on  the  tree^ 
All  scaitfaless  I'd  bear  thee  o'er  piountuin  and  lea. 
OL.  III.  2  H 
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11. 
A  fil»hiiif  ins  hmrd  rm  flic  river  bttiiki, 
'    Wide  ruHrwoad,  rock,  and  linn— 
And  that  instant  an  fcinidred  horsemen  at  speed 

Came  foamfaig  and  fearless  in. 
"  Turn  back— turn  back  thou  Scottish  loon. 
Let  ui  measure  oor  swords  'nei^  the  hght  of  the  mocm^ 

A«  hundred  Horsemen  leap'dHghtly  down. 

With  their  silver  spnrs  all  ringing  >*     ^,  .   ,     .   _. 

And  drew  back,  as  Sir  Richard  his  good  Wade  ba»^ 
While  the  signal  trump  kept  shtghig^^ 

And  BotBtnd  Graeme  down  Ms  mantle  threw 

With  a  martial  smBe,  and  his  biSght  sword  drcw^ 

1». 
With  a  measuring  eye  and  a  measured  pac^ 

l<figher  Aey  came  and  Higher  ; 
Then  made  a  bound'  and  made  a  blow. 

And  the  smote  helms  yidded  Hire : 
December'a  hail,  or  the  thunder  blast,- 
Ne'erfiash'd  so  bright,  or  fdl  «o  fost. 

1*. 
«  Now  yield  thee,^  Roland,  and  give  me  back 

Lord  Selby's  beauteous  daughter ; 
Else  I  shall  hcver  thy  head  and  he^cl 

To  thy  light  love  o'er  the  water."— 
^  My  sword  is  steel.  Sir  Richard,  Vke  thine,  ^ 
And'thy  head's  as  loose  on  thy  nedk  as  mine. 

1^. 
And  agwn  thek  da*  eyes  flarii'd,  and  agafa 

They  closed — on  sweet  Bske  side, 
the  ring-doves  sprung  from  their  roosts,  fcr  the  blowr 

Were  echotog  far  and  wide : 
Sir  Richard  was  stark,  and  yotmg^  Hcfand  was  strong  ;- 
And  threombat  was  fierce,  btrt  it  lasted  not  long. 

1#. " 
There's  lOoei  upon  yoonr  Roland's  blade, 
•      There's  blood  on  »  Ifichard's  brand  ; 
There's  blood  shower'd  o'er  thdr  weeda  of  steel. 

And  rain'd  on  the  grassy  land : 
But  blood  to  a  wnrrior'sHke  dew  to  the  fiow'r ; 
The  combat  but  wax'd  still  more  deadly  »d  dour. 

ir. 

A  taOk  was  heard  in  the  moor^htSske, 

And  up  its  baite  of  green ; 
Fnr  Edith  Selby  came  with  a  riniek 

And  kndt  the  knigiits  between : 
Oh  spare  hun,  Sir  Richard!  she  held  her  white  hand^ 
Att^potled  with  Ubad 'neath  tlie  mefciless  hiands. 

la 

Ywrag  iCrfand  fodu'd  down  on  fas  «me  love  and  smRed, 

5ir  Richard  look'd  also,  and  said— 
w  CUrse  on  them  that  true  love  would  smider"— he  sheatiA 

With  his  broad  pahn  his  berry-brewn  blade ; 
And  long  may  the  Selbys  abroad  and  at  hame. 
Find  a  Mend,  an^  a  foe  Ifta  the  good  ga»ant  Graona^ 
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WiOe  the  ballad  piipoeeded^  tha 
Id  repreaentadve  of  me  house  of 
elby  sat  with  a  look  of  demure  dig« 
ity  and  importance^  and  regarded 
lis  minstrel  remembrance  of  the 
»rcible  engrafting  of  the  predatory 
Eime  of  Graeme  on  the  stately  tree 
r  the  Selbys^  with  a  look  of  the 
irkest  displeasure.  When  the  youth 
nished,  sne  arose  hastily,  and  ele- 
iting  herself  to  her  utmost  statureu 
lid:  '^  May  that  ignorant  minstrel 
i  mute  for  ever— or  confine  his 
rains  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
le  churls  who  tend  them,  who  has 
-esumed  to  fashion  the  ballad  of 
oland  Graeme's  woomg  of  Edith 
!oward  of  Naworth  into  a  rhyme 
proaching  with  this  ungentle  mar* 
ige  the  spotless  house  of  Selby.  A 
intle  8elby  wed  a  border  Graeme  I 
ay  the  heavens  forfend !— who  will 
yadog  in  a  deer's  den?  No— 4aid 
e,  muttering  in  continuance,  as  she 
alked  into  Uie  house  of  her  ances- 
rs;  we  have  had  sad  mishaps 
Aong  us— but  nothing  like  that 
le  branch  of  the  stately  Selby-tree 
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carried  the  kite's  nest  of  a  Fortter, 
another  the  roc^s  neet  of  a  Rode— 
but  neither  scion  nor  bough  have 
sheltered  the  hooded-crow  brood  of 
the  men  of  the  debateable  land. 
Men  neither  of  predatory  Scotland 
nor  haughty  £ngland,  but  begotten 
in  the  haste  of  a  mutual  inroad— and 
the  herald's  office  cannot  imagine  by 
whom."  The  mutterings  of  the  wav« 
ward  woman  fell  unregarded  in  th« 
ear  of  fair  Maudeline  Rode,  one  of 
the  sweetest  maidens  that  ever  pres* 
sed  curd  or  milked  ewes  amonff  Uie 
pastoral  mountains  of  Cumbenand* 
She  welcomed  old  Eleanor  with  one 
of  those  silent  glances  which  says  so 
much,  and  spread  her  a  seat;  and 
ministered  to  ner  with  the  demeanour 
of  the  humblest  handmaid  of  the 
house  of  Selby»  when  its  splendour 
was  fiillest.  This  modest  kindness 
soon  had  its  effect  on  the  mutable 
descendant  of  this  ancient  house; 
she  regained  her  serenity;  and  her 
wild  legends,  and  traditional  tales 
were  related  to  no  ungrateAil  ears* 
Lammerlea,  CwnberkuuL 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  ROAD. 

Mb.  Editoh,— Some  young  riien  left  England  Ih  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
ending  to  travel  on  foot  through  France  and  Switzerland  into  Italy :  their 
ject  is  to  collect  such  pictures  of  manners  and  sketches  of  scenery,  as  maj 
re  been  overlooked  or  neglected  by  other  travellers;  or,  to  say  the  same  thing 
taphorically,  to  glean  on  that  field  fi-om  which  the  harvest  has  been  gather- 

They  intend  to  pursue  no  regular  plan,  but  to  go  from  place  to  place, 
they  are  urged  by  curiosity  or  invited  by  pleasure  :^  their  letters  written 
m  one  to  another,  and  remitted  to  a  conunon  friend  in  England,  shall  be 
t  to  you  from  time  to  time,  if  they  are  worth  your  acceptance ;  the  pre- 
t  is  the  first  of  a  series,  which  will  be  long  or  short,  various  or  uniform, 
ording  to  circumstances,  which  are  yet  concealed  in  the  lap  of  accident. 
5  letters  which  were  written  from  France  have  been  suppressed,  partly 
ause  their  subjects  were  trite  and  partly  because  they  contained  allu- 
\a  to  family  circumstances,  which  rehderea  them  unmeet  for  the  public 
.    It  is  hoped,  neither  of  diese  causes  will  operate  in  ftiture,  and  that  they 

become  continuafly  more  and  more  worthy  of  your  attention. 

lam.  Sir,  &c. 


^  B. — My  last  letter  is  dated 
I  Geneva,  and  contains  an  account 
very  thing  which  we  considered 
rving  of  remark,  up  to  that  place ; 
all  continue  to  copy  out  a  sort 
NStract  from  our  journal  until  you 
Oy  tell  me  you  are  tired.  Allons. 
were  detauied  at  Greneva  some 
I  by  heavy  rains,  which  made  the 
8  almost  impassable  on  foot;  but 


at  length,  growing  tired  of  waiting 
for  fair  weather,  we  determined  to  set 
out  on  our  journey,  whether  the  sun 
would  ^ink  proper  to  shine  or  not. 
We  accordingly  took  leave  of  our 
fiiends,  sent  off  oiu*  portmanteau, 
loaded  our  pbtols,  ana  about  four 
o'clock  one  nazy  afternoon,  jumped 
into  a  voitufe,  and  bade  adieu  to 
that  city.    We  would  willingly  have 

Q   fa    a 
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gone  by  the  regular  poet  road,  which 
trtode  amonff  the  mountaliM  on  the 
right-hand  nde  of  the  lake,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  far  more  picturesque 
than  the  road  on  the  opposite  bank, 
but  we  went  hj  the  latter,  because 
we  wished  to  see  Chillon  and  Vevai. 
The  yoitures,  which  perform  the 
short  stages  about  Creneva,  are  so 
contrived,  that  the  passengers  sit 
sideways,  and  the  back  of  the  ma- 
chhie  shuts  out  half  the  prospect ; 
our  blind  was  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  we  could  scarcely  ever  ^t 
a  glhnpse  of  the  lake,  but  nothing  m^* 
tercepted  our  view  of  a  dull  succes- 
sion of  fields,  hedges,  and  vineyards, 
closed  in  by  low  brown  hills,  and 
which,  as  it  had  begun  to  rain  Portly 
after  we  lost  sight  of  Geneva,  were 
washed  by  a  thousand  trickling  rills 
of  mud,  and  presented  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  puddle,  slough,  and 
gutter.  When  it  grew  dark,  our  con- 
ducteur  hinted  again  and  again,  in  the 
most  oblijging  manner  possible,  that 
he  was  very  willing  to  stop  if  we 
wished  him  to  do  so,  even  though  it 
was  not  ''in  the  bond;"  we  did  not 
happen  to  wish  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
havm^  resolved  to  reach  Lausanne 
that  night,  and  he  postponed,  though 
with  manifest  reluctance,  his  even- 
ing's solace,  rest  and  refection,  until 
we  arrived  at  Nyon,  where  we  stop- 
ped to  bait  the  horse.  After  having 
taken  some  slight  refreshment,  exact- 
ly, I  apprehend,  what  Dinmont 
means  by  "  nothing  to  speak  of,"  we 
re-ascended  the  voiture,  and  proceed- 
ed through  a  pitiless  storm  to  Lau- 
sanne: the  rain  rushed  to  the  ground 
in  heavy  streams,  the  wind  ploughed 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  darkness 
folded  round  us  like  a  veil ;  our  dog. 
Lion,  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
voiture,  shivering  with  cold  and  ap- 
prehension, and  no  coaxing,  no  ca- 
ressing could  induce  him  to  lift  up  his 
head.  We  arrived  at  Lausanne  a- 
bout  three  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
knocked  up  an  Aubergiste,and  warm- 
ed ourselves  by  a  fire  of  brushwood, 
which  was  hastily  kindled :  we  then 
called  in  the  conducteur  in  order  to 
pay  him ;  he  had .  meanwhile  taken 
into  consideration  the  suiferings  and 
privations  which  he  had  undergone  in 
our  service,  and  had  consequently  de- 
termined to  cheat  us  out  of  three  or 
four  francs  if  possible ;  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  havii^  mcautiously 


CApril, 

made  use  of  the  word  Louis,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  laudable  intention;  we 
paid  his  demand,  bestowing  upas 
nun  at  the  same  time,  gratuitoiulj, 
a  few — I  should  say,  not  a  fcw-if 
those  emphatic  epithets  drawn  fran 
our  native  language,  which  are  m 
useful  in  expressing  one  person's  opi- 
nion of  another  in  all  little  afiain  of 
that  sort 

We  stayed  but  a  short  ttine  at 
Lausanne,  as  we  wished  to  poA 
across  the  moimtains  before  the  besry 
snows  should  fall;  we  took  advs- 
tage  therefore  of  a  fine  morning,  ni 
set  out  on  our  way  through  tUi 
country,  in  which  man  contimtaflj 
maintains  a  hard,  but  honourabk 
struggle  with  natiu*e :  the  hills  slop* 
ing  down  precipitously  to  the  hk, 
would  be  washed  bare  by  the  ao- 
tumnal  rains,  but  that  long  linei  sf 
low  walls  are  drawn  across  thea, 
in  every  direction  to  sustain  the  lap- 
sing soil,  and  the  terraces  thus  fann- 
ed are  richly  planted  with  rinci 
Houses  are  thickly  scattered  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  Uiickets,  and  witk 
their  white  walls,  green  windovi, 
and  red  roofs,  remind  one  of  the  viev 
which  Rousseau  has  so  delightfnllj 
expressed  in  the  £mile.  "  Sur  le  pen- 
chant de  quelqu'agr^ble  colline  biet 
ombrag^,  j'aurais  une  petite  maisaD 
rustique,  une  maison  biancbe,  svec 
des  controvents  verts;  et  je  la  cow- 
rirais  magnifiquement  de  tuib 
rouges  parcequ'elles  sont  plus  gab 
que  le  chaume,  qu'on  ne  couvre  pti 
autrement  les  maisons  dans  mon  pt^S 
et  qu'elles  me  rappelleroient  ud  pea 
I'heureux  temps  de  ma  jeunesse<' 
Nothing  in  the  landscape  desenret  to 
much  remark,  as  the  unceasiDg  acti- 
vity and  imrepining  laboriousoess  of 
the  people.  In  the  morning  one  ices 
herds  of  goats  which  cannot  be  pa^ 
tured  in  the  valley,  proceeding  ud  tk 
mountains  under  the  care  of  sbe^ 
herds,  to  collect  their  scanty  meil;  m 
the  evening  they  return  to  the  vil- 
lages for  security,  and  also  to  ftj 
their  ira|nrant  and  delicious  tribute 
to  man.  i^ats  are  seen  going  ioces- 
santly  to  and  fro,  some  to  catch  fis^ 
some  to  convey  merchandise,  and 
others  to  coUect  the  drift  wood,  a$  it 
fioats  in  shore,  which  time  has  com- 
mitted to  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
The  frothy  streams  that  rush  dovn 
through  the  gullies  of  the  hill*  are 
conducted  I  y  shoots  to  the  whech  of 
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mills  in  wbick  oom  is  ground,  wood 
Mwn,  paper  made^  and  other  mecha^ 
nical  processes  carried  on  for  the 
comfort  or  advantage  of  this  hardy 
and  happy  people :  villages  are  seen 
glancing  in  every  glen^  the  fisherman^ 
the  shepherd^  the  carpenter,  the  vine- 
dresser, all  are  seen  exercising  their 
various  avocations,  and  every  thing 
wears  a  face  of  activity  and  content. 
The  barren  mountains  of  Savoy  on 
the  opposite  side,  uninhabited,  un- 
cultivated and  forlorn,  present  the 
most  different  picture  imaginable. 
The  disastrous  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence, as  some  say,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  political  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple :  others  find  it  in  the  soil,  the  as- 
pect, the  elevation  of  the  mountains ; 
and  others  in  the  lazy,  slavish,  and 
worthless  dispositions  of  the  iidiabi- 
tants.  But  to  proceed :  about  noon 
we  reached  the  picturesque  town  of 
Vevai,  and  at  that  place  first  had  our 
wine  brought  in  great  pewter  mea- 
sures; this  town  is  known  through 
all  Switzerland  as  the  place  where 
the  celebrated  *'  Feast  of  the  Vines" 
is  held  every  seven  years,  a  festival 
hut  little  spoken  of  out  of  Switzer- 
hiad,  although  it  is  the  main  business 
of  a  whole  population  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence,  and  draws  so  many 
strangers  to  assist  as  spectators  at  its 
celebration.  But  Vevai  I  who  may 
hear  thy  name  and  not  remember 
Rousseau  ?  Vevai,  the  birth-place  of 
Julie,  that  dear  and  darling  child 
of  his  imagination,  that  vision  of  love, 
and  beauty,  and  delight,  that  has 
turned  the  heads  of  thousands.  Hard 
by  is  the  bosquet  of  Clarens;  ah, 
pauvre  Julie,  ta  bouche  de  roses! 
Opposite  arc  the  dark  rocks  of  MeU- 
lerie ;  unhappy  St  Preux  !  It  was 
the  rememorance  of  thede  scenes 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  be- 
fore, in  his  seven  days'  tour,  which 
determined  the  eloquent  and  nature- 
loving  Rousseau,  to  lay  the  scene  of 
his  novel  here  in  preference  to  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Isole  Belle. 

As  the  day  declined,  we  drew  near 
the  Chateau  of  ChiUon,  now  so  well 
known  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  Poems;  we  crossed  the 
drawbridge  and  entered  a  court-yard 
overgrown  with  weeds ;  a  few  gens 
d'armes,  some  rusty  balls,  and  five 
or  six  dismounted  brass  cannon,  ar^ 
all  that  remauis  of  its  former  strength 


and  terror.  A  soldier^  whom  we  had 
requested  to  show  us  the  places  led 
us  under  a  low  arched  door-way ;  we 
passed  through  several  rooms,  which 
appeared  to  be  used  as  stores,  and 

Soing  down  a  pretty  long  sjid  steep 
escent,  at  length  entered  the  prison 
of  Bonnivar.  There  is  a  range  of 
loop-holes  at  a  great. height,  which 
can  at  best  only  admit  a  feeble  lights 
and  as  at  that  time  the  day  had  near- 
ly closed^  the  place  was  obscured  in 
deep  shade,  a  murky  darkness  reign* 
ed  throughout,  and  added  a  super- 
fluous horror  to  this  gloomy  «pot ;  a 
row  of  massy  columns  passing  fxoia 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  supports 
the  ponderous  roof,  and  as  it  were> 
divides  the  place  into  two ;  thev  are 
girdled  witn  chiuns,  which  hanff 
down  from  a  good  height,  and  which 
are  furnished  with  braces  to  clasp 
the  body:  chains  of  the  same  sort 
hang  from  the  walls  on  both  sides, 
and  the  rocky  floor  beneath  them  is 
groimd  into  sand,  apparently  by  the 
tread  of  the  miserable  wretches  whom 
they  once  bound.  The  suUen  plash- 
ing of  the  lake  is  heard  over- head 
as  its  waters  are  flung  at  intervals 
against  the  rock  out  of  which  this 
dungeon  is  dug :  in  one  comer  is  a 
sort  of  den,  still  more  narrow  and 
loathsome,  partly  built  up  with  ma- 
sonry, and  partly  chisseled  out  of  th« 
living  rock :  yet  even  from  this  plac« 
a  man  once  escaped ;  the  rent  which 
still  remains  in  the  wall,  and  a  heap 
of  loose  mortar  and  stones,  attest  Ui« 
circumstance:  it  is  supposed  he 
clambered  up  to  one  of  the  loop  holes> 
forced  himself  through,  and  jumping 
into  the  lake,  swam  ashore,  ancf  e*s- 
caped.  A  scene  like  this  which  looks 
the  home,  the  household,.of  filth,  and 
misery,  and  despair,  weighs  heavily 
upon  the  heart,  and  every  gracious 
feeling  of  our  nature  revolts  n'om  the 
authors  of  the  misery  which  has  been 
suffered  here:  a  narrative  of  wha^ 
men  have  inflicted  and  what  sustain-* 
ed  in  this  twilight  dungeon,  would 
undoubtedly  affect  us  very  sendbly, 
but  would  not  equal  that  deep  and 
solemn  feeling  which  fills  the  breast 
as  we  walk  to  and  fi^o  in  this  haunt 
of  sorroDi^,  and  muse  upon  its  dis- 

Saceful  history.— Our  fancy  peoples 
e  gloom  with  prisoners,  whon 
death  long  since  dismissed  to  a 
prison  far  more  dark  and  narrow: 
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irefedtlM  ^IroQwbkiieDterediBto 
^k  souls/  the  damps,  the  night  air 
that  stiffened  their  limbs,  the  ground 
^om  hf  their  footsteps,  the  piDar^ 

Sratched  with  their  hanras ;— we  se^ 
rough  the  eyelets  the  self-same 
stars  upon  which  they  were  wont  to 
gaze ;  we  hear  the  roar  of  the  wild 
waters  to  which  they  listened;  we 
endure  for  a  moment  the  heart-ache, 
the  angidshed  hopelessness,  which 
they  endured  for  years;  and  turn  away 
filled  widi  pity,  and  with  a  lasting: 
and  salutary  indignation. 
-  The  reminder  of  the  Chateau  is  a 
hibyrinth  of  staircases,  hall^  and 
|ralieries ;  the  Chateau  of  Clullon  is. 
So  say  the  trudi,  a  very  stupid  edi- 
fice, a  jumble  of  unconnected  por- 
tions, an  abstract  of  every  thing  that 
Ii  ugly  and  inconvenient;  the  out- 
Aide  vies  with  the  inside  in  deformity, 
the  ey6  is  lost  among  angles  and  coro- 
ners, "  projections,  prcrjected  from 
projections,"  loop-holes,  crosslets, 
turrets,  posterns,  and  sniies,  sur- 
mounted with  balls  and  lances:  the 
windows,  also,  affect  variety ;  some 
are  square,  others  have  the  squat 

S^diic  arch  striding  over  them:  o- 
ers  again  are  trefoil,  quatrefoO, 
dnquefoil,  &c.  We  had  lingered  here 
ftetching  and  examining  '  this  old 
fortress  imtfl  it  was  almost  night;  we 
at  length  left  it  and  walked  on  to 
FAbbaye,  where  we  found  clean  beds, 
a  cheerful  fire,  and  a  comfortable  sup- 
per. In  thef  morning,  after  about  an 
hotur's  walk,  we  lost  sight  of  the  far- 
ihmed  Leman  Lake,  and  began  to 
wind  our  way  among  the  Alps :  at  a 
distance,  these  moimtains  seem  co- 
vered with  one  wide  sheet  of  snow  ; 
and,  though  tossed  into  fantastic 
shapes,  have  an  appearance  of  single- 
ness and  solidity:  but,  as  we  ap- 
proach, the  mass  bresJcs,  hills  jut 
Out  and  are  sawn  by  defiles,  they 
grow  shaggy  with  forests,  and  stran- 
gling paths  are  seen  creeping  up  their 
sides*.  Villages  appear  m  3ie  green 
vallies  and  on  the  slopes  nestUng 
among  the  pines:  the  heights  are 
crowned  with  castles,  within  whose 
walls  violence  had  once  a  home  and 
rapine  .1  shelter};  but  which  now,  dis-: 
armed  of  their  terrors,  ruined,  disr 
mantled^  and  forsaken,  only  lend  a 
cl^urm  to  the  landscape.  "  The  age  of 
ciivalry,"  thank  God!  has  passed 
•w^  never  to  return,  but  we  may 


^  allowed  to  rtQiember,  with  a  senti- 
meni  of  poetical  remt^  tta  wild  ro- 
mantic manners  and  hardy  virtuen 
The  traveller,  whOe  resting  a  moment 
from  his  toil,  and  sitting  down  bj  a 
bubbling  stream,  ^[lances  his  eje 
upon  these  mouldering  ruins,  and 
calls  to  mind  the  davs  gone  by,  wkn 
those  deserted  halb  were  crowded 
with  human  bdnffs,  when  the  ban- 
quet was  spread,  tiie  feud  nourished 
and  the  mj  battlements  shaken  al- 
ternately oy  revelry  and  strife. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  the  Can- 
ton de  Valais,  we  reached  a  mountain 
stream,    vfhich   is  usuaUj  a  mere 
thread  of  water  over  which  a  maa 
may  step  with  the  utmost  fadlitj; 
but  which  was   then   swollen  into 
formidable  dimen^ons  by  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  for  some   weeki 
After  a  grave  deliberation,  we  were 
preparing  to  strip  and  cross  it;  but 
as  we  advanced  for  that  purpose,  ve 
perceived  on  a  sudden,  tiiree  or  four 
peasants,     skreened     beneath    tiro 
ihasses  of  rocks  which  had  at  some 
time  fallen  together  like  a  reversed 
▲.     Crouching    round    a    miserable 
fire,  and  smoking  short  black  pipes, 
they  waited  there  for  the  chance  0^ 
carrying  passengers  across  on  tbdr 
backs ;  we  availed  ourselves  of  their 
assistance,  and  contenting  them  widi 
a  few  sous,  proceeded  on  our  war  to 
St.  Maurice,  where  the  road  whick 
we  had  taken  joins  the  main  road. 
A  sort  of  fortress,  or  rather  the  re- 
mains of  a  gothic  hold,  is  the  first 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  on  en- 
tering the  Canton  de  Valais ;  it  standi 
on  the  ver^e  of  a  gulph,  at  the  bot- 
tjom  of  which  rolls  a  blue  river.   A 
small  sum  is  paid  for  permission  to 
cross  the  wooden  bridge  which  con- 
ducts over  it ;  we  observed  by  some 
bills  that  were  posted  up  abcut  this 
bridge,  that  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and 
the  Canton  de  Valais,  were  endjfi' 
rend  about  the    passage  of  cattle, 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other;  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  accusing  the  cattfe  of 
the  Valais   of  being   infected  with 
a  contagious  distemper;  the  Valais 
sans  denying  the  accusation  and  as- 
cribing it  to  the  mercenary  temper 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  brayely 
determining  upon  an    exchange  of 
injuries.       The  voice  of  discord  i» 
heard  wherever  one  wanders ;  in  the 
city  that  loads  the  plain — in  the  ham- 
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J«t,  iM  iptcUsBttbt  waate  or  the 
mountain^  men  seem  to  have  ereiy 
where  one  vocatba  in  c«nmo%— 
that  of  banishing  white-win^d 
peace  for  ever  from  tha  earth* 

^he  road  &am  St  Haurice  to  H^s* 
iignj,  is  a  grand  succession  ofm^gniE- 
4;ence  and  variety  :.  mountanis,  soma 
belted  with  black  forests  and  crest- 
ed with  snow^  others  verdant  to  .their 
summits;    devious  and  picturesoue 
glades  adorned  with  flowers,  herba, 
copse,  and  vines,    tifid   btdgnt  and 
glandnff  streams :  rocks  of  fantastic 
shape,  blackened  by  time,  and  seem- 
ing, from  the  inclined  position  of  their 
strata,  ready  to  slhle  away  from  their 
Brm  bases,  and  to  precipitate  them- 
selves in  ruins  from  .their  giddy  ele- 
irationa;   waters  whjch    descending 
rrom  the  higher  hills  are  collected  in 
their  deep  fissurei^  and  poured  thence 
11  foaming  sheets  into  the  plain.  The 
»un  shot  a  few  golden  glimpses  upon 
this  various  scene,  lending,  for  a  imo- 
nent,  smiles  to  the  rock,  and  glory 
X}  the  wave,  but  he  was  generally 
larkeaed   by   thick    clouds    which 
loated  lazily  across  the  sky,  or  hung 
>ver  our   heads,   occasionally   dis^- 
;har|;ing  great  gushes  of  rain  to  our 
nfimte    cuacooteot.      About   seven 
I'clock    we    arrived    aX  ^artigny, 
Hreary,  dirtj,  and  drenched  widi  rain. 
The  fow  tmngs  in  our  little  bundiai 
vere  so  wet,  that  we  could  change 
ioUunff  witkad^^ntage;  however,  by 
he  beTp  of  a  eood  firg^  we  contrived 
o  dry   our  clothes  *'  indifferently," 
nd  then  tupiing  our  serious  aiteUf- 
ion  upon  some  hot  wine^and  su^c^ 
oast,   we    soon    forgot   all    trifling 
ares.    A  voiture,  filled  with  some 
^nfflish  travellers,  who    were  pro- 
eeding  to  Rome,  arrived  at  the  Au- 
^rge,  just  as  we  were  btisily  emp- 
loyed with  our  coata  and  stockings  . 
ff,  drying  the  various  articles  of  our 
pparel,  and  discussing  in  ^a  desul- 
jry  and  unmethodicm  manner  the 
arious  and  somewhat  incongruous 
lerits  of  flannel  hose,  roasted  ches- 
uts,  oil-skin  hats,.vand  swiaa  cheese, 
cc.  &c.  ;^-and  enjoying  in  its  first 
lUsh  that  glad  and  happy  feeling 
rhich  is  bestowed  by  warmth,  food, 
lid  shelter,   when  they  have  been 
amed  by  hardship  and  fatigue.   We 
3on  entered  into  conversation  with 
ur  coimtrymen:    they  drew  round 
be  fire,  and  wc  had  a  gay  gossip 
bout  the  .we^^cr,  SheQu^ea,  t^e 


.Rnnciv  the  numan  ai^ 
iOf  the  Valaisana,  the  moimtidii^  the 
^Austrians,  the  n^bera  at  Borne,  and 
the  revolution  at  Naples*  Our  £nc»j^ 
were  accompanied  by  aa.iiiteresti«|f 
looking  y^ung  wosaaa,  who  «waa 
going  to  AGlan,  to  enter  into  the  aem 
vice  af  .an  Knglisb  la^y ;  she  ha4 
missed  the  dilige(v:e  at  Geneviu  and 
being,  in  conse^pienca,  detainea  lon^ 
jfer  than  she  haa  expected  to  be,  ha4 
ijipent  all  har.  money,  and  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  very  unpleaaai^ 
situation,  but  that  these  jfingfisfamei^ 
having  heard  of  the  circumstance^ 
had  agreed  to  gire-hera  seat  in  the«r 
caoriage,  and  to  pav  her  ezpenoes  oa 
the  road.  We  had  spent  an  agree* 
c4ible  hour  in  conyersa^ion,  when  the 
arrival  of  some  <other  travellers  in- 
terrupted our  colloquys  die  table 
was  spread,  and  we'  sat  down  tp 
Slipper,— -English,  French,  Italiaiv— 
,waiid  the  patois  of  the  Valaia,  were 
heard  mixiogin  Babyloi^  confui* 
sion,  with  tne  jinglipg  of  glasse% 
the  clatter  of  plates,  and  the  di^ 
ping  of  4oors.  ^t  an  early  hour  we 
..retired  to  lest;  and  in  the  mominsf^ 
before  Mght,  the  rattling  o£  whe^ 
announced  the  departure  of  our  coun^ 
trymen.  We  soon  after  aot  up,  took 
breskfast,  looked  over  the  miscelli^ 
aeous  drolleries  of  the  jdbum,  paid 
our  hostess,  and  departed.  We  quit- 
ted, the  road  fokr-,tAe  sake  of  a  Miost 
path  which  led  us  almost  to  the  foot 
of  a  fine  pine-dad  hill,  where  y^p 
stopped  to  sketch,  or  tO:  admire  die 
landscape'ihat  was  spread  out  before 
us :  an  old  tower  perched  on  a  proud 
height,  but  rained,  abandon^  a^d 
hastening  to  decav,  s^med^to  look 
down  from  his  anst^ratical  station 
wjcth  the  ];pm^ns  of  ancient  disdain 
upon,  the  mauling,  but  humble  village 
oi-JMartigny,  which  lay  at  his  feet, 
peeping  with  gay  face  out  of  itzi 
green  bower ;  and  the  mazy  moiuir 
tains,  grey^  green,  black,  lyhite,  and 
the  wooded  glens,  some  plunaed  in 
the  deepest  shacjc,  and  others  ueckqd 
in  all  the  hues  of  the  morning,  formed 
a  back  ground  that  would  pave  tfoiW 
tented  critics  ^  much  .  more  !fostidiiHia 
than  ourselves.  On,passi*ig  the  back 
of  a  farm-house,  wo  obseiTcd  ope  of 
those  roiserable^creatures  called  Cre- 
tins, sittiug  alone  on  a.  wooden  bench 
and  basking  idly  in  the  sim ;  his  body 
was  bloated,  and  his  limbs  wither- 
ed ;  his  &ce,  blotted  with  unwashed 
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Hieum^  was  a  model  of  xiglfaess  and 
i^otism.    The  dog  happened  to  ap- 
proach  hlm^    and  famhediately   tne 
I>oor  wretch  threw  out  his  arms  and 
egs,  making  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  gestures,  and  feeling  in 
^t  moment  the   only  passion    he 
could  feel,  a  ferocious,  stupid,  and 
hnbecile  anger:   we  passed  on,  he 
regained    his  composure, .  and  sank 
again  into  that  physical  abstraction, 
in  which  his  life  wears  to  its  close, 
and  from  which  we  had  unwillingly 
and  involuntarily  disturbed  him.  1  he 
Cretin  and  Goitre  are  very  common 
all  through  the  Valais,  and  also  on 
the   Italian  side  of  the  mountains; 
the  Goitre  is  indeed  exceedingly  fre- 
quent, it  does  not  always  hang  down 
in  "  wallets  of  flesh,"  but  it  swells 
the  throat  ^o  deformity.    Rousseau 
mentions  "  Tenorme  ampleur  de  leur 
gorge,"  but  seems  to  think  that  ^^  la 
olancheiu',"  des  Valaisanes,  and,  '*  le 
teint  eblouissant  de  ces  jeunes  beau- 
ts timides,  qu'un  mot  faisoit  rou- 
gir,"  compensate  for  it ;  but  blooming 
faces,  ana  elastic  motions,  and  figures 
"  emfniTTassanies"  are  nOt  always  to 
be  foqnd:  and  indeed  bashfiilness  and 
beauty,  and  hospitality  too,  seem  to 
have  pretty  well  disappeared  froni 
the  Valais.   The  road  from  Martignv 
to  Sion  grows  more  beautiful  at  al- 
most   every    step;    riuns  are    seen 
more  frequently  upon  the    heights, 
the  mountains  become  more  lofty  and 
more  precipitous,  seeming  in  many 
places  to  start  sheer  from  the  ground : 
the  valley* opens  and  shuts  as  we  ad- 
rance,   and    long  green  glades  are 
seen  on  every  hand.    The  road  winds 
from  side  to  side,  skirts  the  forest, 
mounts,    descends,    and    thus    iMs 
*'  haunt  •  of  old    romance  "  is  seen 
froni  every  point  of  view.    About  an 
hoiu:  before  we  reached  the  Capital 
of  the  Canton,  we  began  to  observe 
{^oups  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
sOme  on   foot,    others   mounted  on 
horses  or  mules,  and  leading  or  driv- 
ing cows,  goats,  or  asses,  laden  with 
the  rural  purchases  which  they  had 
made  at  the  fair  at  Sion,  returning 
to  their  homes  among  the  mountains : 
their  straggling  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, their  voices  mixing  in  dis- 
pute,  and    their  loud   lungs  which 
Were  heard  *'  to  crow  like  chanti- 
cleer," as  the  rustic  joke  was  prac- 
tised upon  one  or  the  other,  gave 
the  chanp  of  life  to  the  wild  moun- 


tains, atid  finished  tiie 
chantnient. 

8ion  is  situated  in  the  gorse  ^  a 
pass  between  two  hills,  which  rise 
rapidly  out  of  the  valley  ;  on  the 
topmost  peak  of  one  of  which  b 
seated  an  armed  and  powerfbl  for- 
tress, and  on  that  of  the  otfarr  is  a 
large  and  mouldering  castle :  a  vil- 
lage lies  at  their  feet,  and  in  the  gap 
between  them  but  far  off,  in  the  blue 
and  distant  sky,  is  seen  the  taper 
spire  of  a  rustic  church.  I  must  not 
attempt  any  more  description,  lest  I 
grow  tedious;  I  shall  onlv  say,  I 
think  Sion  is  the  most  romantic  spot 
in  the  whole  valley,  and  I  would 
send  you  my  sketch  of  it,  but  that 
that  were  a  present  scarcely  wmtk 
your  acceptance.  The  town  was  fiiH 
of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Ihe  feir, 
which,  making  reasonable  allowances, 
bore  no  small  resemblance  to  an 
English  festival  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. The  Auberge  where  we  lodged 
was  filled  with  a  mirthful  arrd  most 
uproarious  company,  one  of  whom 
observing  we  were  traveUers,  was 
fain  to  drink  some  wine  with  us,  and 
recount  the  wonders  of  his  mountaia 
home,  a  village  up  amon^  the  douds: 
we  repaid  his  tele  in  kind,  ^  taking 
good  care  to  leave  hirfi  considerablr 
ia  debt  on  the  score  of  the  marrei^ 
lous :  the  old  man  listened  with  in- 
tense delight ;  and,  as  we  observed 
we  rose  in  his  estimation,  in  pn^x>r- 
tion  as  our  tele  became  more  and 
more  extravagant,  we  were  temptecl 
to  communicate  a  great  many  very 
curious  particulars  indeed:  he  was 
exceedingly  obliged  to  us,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  had  woven  die  singular, 
the  very  singular  facts  which  we  re- 
lated to  him,  into  a  most  unheard-of 
history  before  he  reached  his  home. 
At  this  place,  we  noticed  some  pretty 
women,  the  only  ones  m  the  whole 
length  of  the  Valais : — we  supped  in 
a  solitery  room,  and  then  going  to 
l>ed,  were  soon  locked  in  sleep  iii 
spite  of  the  shouts  of  expiring  rcvd- 
ry,  which  rose  in  peals  fix)m  Wlow. 

On  resuming  our  iouniey  the  next 
morning,  we  observed  nearly  the  same 
features  that  we  had  seen  the  day 
before,  but  merging  into  rudeness 
and  solidity ;  the  mounteins  grow 
wider  at  their  bases,  the  vaUey  nar- 
rows, and  the  whole  plane  of  the 
earth  seems  lifted  up  to  meet  the 
wcifih  of  the  incumbent  Alps,    M^ 
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lept  at  Viege^  at  a  rude  Auberge, 
rfaere  no  one  spoke  any  intelligible 
anguage^  and  on  setting  out  again^ 
ell  into  company  with  a  Pitlore, 
vhose  appearance  and  equipments 
rere  yet  more  humble  than  our  own : 
le  had  been  employed  at  VevM  during 
he  summer,  and  was  now  returning 
o  the  banks  of  the  Lago  *  Maggiore 
o  pass  the  weary  winter,  and  spend 
lis  little  gains  at  home:  a  sort  of 
nigration,  as  you  know,  very  com- 
noti  among  the  Italian  Swiss.  It 
igreed  with  our  plan  to  keep  up  with 
»ur  poor  associate,  and  accordingly 
¥^e  bore  him  company  to  Brigue ; 
(There,  during  breakfast,  we  were 
oined  by  seven  or  eight  Paysans,  yet 
ower  in  condition  than  our  friend 
he  Pittore ;  and,  like  him,  returning 
nto  Italy  after  their  annual  excur- 
(ion. 

A  very  grave  and  argute  discus- 
sion soon  arose  among  us;  to  wit, 
whether  as  there  were  so  many  in 
company,  it  would  not  be  better  to 
iscend  the  Simplon  by  the  old  road, 
nstead  of  the  new ;  the  Strada  Nova 
leing  indeed  the  safer,  but  the  Strada 
^ecchia  being  somewhat  the  shorter 
>f  the  two.  An  old  man  who  knew 
he  mountain  well,  and  who  proposed 

0  be  our  guide,  observed,  that  if 
my  accident  happened,  if  one  chanced 
JO  fall  into  a  gouffre,  or  happened  to 
ye  buried  in  snow,  our  companions 
;ould  soon  get  one  out  again :  re-as- 
lured  by  this  consolatory  remark,  we 
leld  ourselves  neuter,  and  the  Pit- 
ore  was  outvoted.  We  immediately 
eft  Brigue,  and  began  to  ascend,  by 

1  rude  and  scrambling  path,  this 
nighty  rib  of  the  earth :  after  some 
ime,  we  turned  to  take  a  last  view 
»f  Brigue,  now  dwindled  to  the  dl- 
nensions  of  a  tov ;  then,  sweeping 
ound  a  clump  of  phies,  took  a  long 
eave  of  the  Valais.  In  about  an 
lour  we  reached  the  remains  of  the 
lid  road,  and  sat  down  breathless 
^ith  exertion:  this  road,  having 
>cen  long  neglected,  has  fallen  into 
:otal  decay;  the  part  where  we  sat 
lown  to  rest  ourselves  is  cut  out  of 
:he  solid  rock,  and  will  endure  pro- 
bably as  long  as  its  mountain  bed ; 
3ut  all  that  was  built  up  by  man,  all 
hat  was  trusted  to  feebler  materials, 
las  perished.  On  resuming  our  jour- 
ney, we  plunged  into  a  dark  forest  of 
[lines,  and  lost  all  sight  of  human 
p-ack;  we  h^  nothing  to  trust  to 


but  th^  local  knowledge  of  tbe^hardr 
senior  who  led  our  way :  it  would, 
perhaps,  be   difficult  to  ima^ne  a 
scene  more  singular  than  this;  the 
rocky  and  romantic  path  that  wound 
through  those  gloomy  old  pines,  the 
fantastic  outline  of  some  of  the  lower 
peaks  of  the  mountain,  seen  at  inter- 
vals^  through  the  matted  foliage,  the 
fitfiil  blast  rushing  through  the  trees, 
the  roar  of  a  distant  stream,  and  the 
loud  laughs  of  our  careless  companions 
ringing  throughout  the  wild  solitude. 
We  made  a  very  free  and  frequent 
use  of  our  own  lungs  in  the  same 
way ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  we  had 
our  full  share  of  the  gaiety  which 
the  cold  thin  air  bestowed.    We  at 
length   emerged  from  these  solemn 
shades,  just  at  the  place  where  a 
huge  pine  which  had  been  taken  up 
and  twisted  by  the  blast,  as  it  ca^ 
reened  through  the  defiles  of  the  hill, 
hung  its  decaying  limbs  over  a  pre- 
cipice, at  the  bottom  of  which  rolled 
a  olack  stream,  the  same  that  we  had 
heard  in  the  forest.    Whole  rows  of 
trees  thrown  down  by  the  gale,  and 
despoiled  of  their  bark,  lay  in  white 
clusters  around  us :  the  road  at  every 
advance  became  more  savage,  dan- 
gerous, and  solitary ;  we  crossed  se- 
veral   chasms    by    means    of    rude 
bridges  formed  of  pines,  the  upper 
surfaces  of  which  were  flattened  by 
the  axe,  the  sides   were  fenced  by- 
boards,   and  thus  a  sort  of  trough 
formed,    through    which  we    sidled 
with  some  difficulty :  the  sides  were 
bound  together  at  the  top,  by  cross 
pieces  which  passed  from  one  to  the 
other ;  we  straddled  over  them,  gaily 
or  gravely,  according  to  our  respec- 
tive tempers  ;  the  poor  Pittore  how- 
ever was  in  manifest  confusion ;  and, 
indeed,  no  one  said  a  single  word  in 
praise   of  the    architect    who  con- 
structed  these,     what    MrT  S— — 
would  call  gridirons.    At  one  time 
we  passed  beneath  a  shattered  rock, 
seemingly  severed  from  the  hill,  and 
hanging  in  doubtful  poise:    if  one 
fragment  had  broken  loose  from  the 
mass,  we  should  have  been  hurled  in 
the  *'  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  into  a 
dark,  and  deep,  and  nameless  grave. 
We  shall  see  these  scenes  no  more ; 
but  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
forgotten.   The  path  wound  for  about 
a  mile  on  the  bnnk  of  a  precipice,  or 
rather  on  the  side  of  a  steep  in  which 
had  been  cut  or  worn  a  sort  of  gut^ 
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4^;  ti)i»  in  many  plaoes  was  filled 
with  water^  and  as  we  were  so  wise 
-as  to  prefer  hazard  to  inconvenience^ 
we  often  mounted  on  the  thin  ridge 
that  overlooked  the  vdley :  at  lencth 
we  begmn  to  descend>  and  reached 
the  remains  of  a  bridge^  which  was 
destroyed  many  years  a^o  by  the 
Fr^nch^  in  oisder  to  ^rest  me  pm'suit 
of  Uie  Piedmontese;  its  rums  are 
strewed  iu  the  ^ulph  which  it  once 
aided  the  traveller  to  cross  j  a  few 
arches,  a  few  buttresses  remain,  they 
are  rude  and  massive,  but  .crushed 
."by  violence,  and  nodding  to  their 
fall  they  borrow  beauty  from  de- 
i|tructioQ;  and  thus  scathed,  cracked, 
^overgrown  with  weeds,  and  stooping 
jn  untimely  decay,  they  are  far 
Ynore  dear  to  the  lover  of  picture 
-than  they  were  when  unworn  by 
time^  and  unbruised  by  accident. 

A  path  has  been  explored  by  the 
mountaineer^  which  leads  precipi- 
tously down  into  tiw»  valley,  where 
there  are  a  few  houses  grouped  to~ 
^ether^  the  picturesque  home  of  pea- 
sants and  fiJiepherds.  We  ascended 
rapidly   on    the  opposite  side,  and 

.^oon  enteced  once  more  the  silent 
f  hades  of  an  Alpine  forest ;  we  were 
noMir  higher  than  we  had  been  be- 
fore, and  began  to  tread  on  the  drift* 

^d  snow,  and  to  notice  the  immense 
icicles  hanging  from  the  boughs  of 
^e  trees,  and  the  edges  of  <the  rocks. 
The  darker  green  of  the  firs  became 
more    firequent,    and  we  heard  the 

t'Toar,  and  saw  the  rushing  waters  of 

-^  torrent — the  course  of  which  we 
tracked  upon,  and  for  about  an  hour, 

crossing  it  occasionally  by  miserable 
bridges  half  buried  in  snow, — some-^ 

^times  leaving  it  for  the  forest,  and 

--sometimes  scrambling   along  where 

Hts  waters  washed  our  feet. 

At  length  having,  with  our  friend 

-Jthe  PitH;re,  got  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance, wc  arrived  at  a  spot  where 
two  paths  held  us  iu  doubt,  botli 
seeming  to  be  alike  impassable ;  be- 
fore us  lay  .the  stream,  broad  but 
not  deep,  plunging  over  a  bed  of 
black  rocks.  A  bric^^e  led  over  it,  but 
no  path  appeared  to. succeed;  a  wall 

'  of  snow  and  ice  seeming  to  forbid 
all  egress:  behind  us  frowned  the 
dark  forest,  and  before  us,  on  the 
left,  were  masses  of  rock  of  giant 
dimensions,    lying,    perhaps,    in  the 

-  same  rude  confusio:!  in  which  they 
had   been   strowu   by  .that  violence 


which  heaved  then^ftom  tbar  fint 
leveL — Omr  companions  were  jet  al 
some  distance  behind,  we>  therefioKe, 
paused;  the  Pittore  sat  down  an  a 
great  stone;  his  rueful  roiinti'nafife 
seemed  to  elongate,  his  lank  jaws 
to  sink  in,  and  his  complexion  be- 
came perfect  brimstone  as  he  gazed 
around,  confessii^  with  a  fidtenqg 
voice  that  he  did  not  know  hii  way 
across  the  mountain. 

The  scene  which  surrounded  m 
was  savage  in  the  highest  degree; 
the  wild  torrent,  fed  by  many  tri- 
butary streams,   ran  on  in   TioleDoe 
and  iu  foam  through  a  'deacendkig 
;;gully  in  the  hill;  a  motmtain  nm 
J^efore  us,  sheathed  in  deep   snow, 
the  white  surface  of  which  was  here 
and  there  "broken  through  by  great 
splinters  of  rock  which  were  beaad- 
ed  by  long  icicles :  vegetation  seem- 
ed to  expire  on  the  very   spot  os 
which  we  stood;    a   iew    creepii^ 
shrubs,    and    a  little  brown   moss, 
were  all  that   we  saw  aftecavards^ 
and  not  a  hut,  and  .not  a  trace  of 
human  care  was  viable  in  all  the 
wide  wastes— After  some  tkne  our 
companions    appeared^    tbey    weor 
chiefly  youths,  we  saw  themglanchif 
through,  or  emerging  from  the  treci^ 
their  faces  all  flush^  with  exertioD^ 
stumbling  and  straining  up  the  as- 
cent, under  the  load  of  their  faeaiy 
knapsacks;   and   when   tbey   brake 
m  upon  this  empire   of  barrenneas 
.and  silence,  a  band  of  human  be- 
ings, tbey  completed  a  picture  which 
I  should  hi  vain  attempt  to  describe. 
— Our  white  haired  guide  took  the 
lead,  and  we  ascended  by- a  zig-zag 
path,  generally  over  our  knees  in 
snow,  and  fallmg  now  and  then  into 
holes  up  to  our  necks.     Having,  by 
.the  help  of  our  j-outhful  alacrity,  got 
once  more  in  advance,  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  bewilder  the  whole 
party,  leading  them  to  the  base  of 
a  series  of  enormous  slabs,    which 
mocked  all  idea  of  further  progress. 
When  our  worthy  leader  arrived  at 
the  spot,  he  erpressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  our  proceedings  in  a  man- 
ner singularlv  clear,  though   rather 
coarse:    he  backed  his  reproof  by 
observiOg  that   the    tourmenia    had 
begun :  the  tounpenta  is  a   drifl  of 
snow  blown  by  the  wind  from  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  mountain ;   it 
is  at  all  times  extremciy  disagree- 
ably,. aiKl  it  is  sometim£r  the  pre- 
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ode   to  a  litUft  ooolomc^^  a  thing 
Nrbicli  we  ha^  at  that  time  no  reason 
o  desire^  standings  as  we  did>  upon 
un    exposed  and   precipitous  slope. 
— Happily^    after    hall    an    hour's 
K^rambling^    we  regained  the  path 
w'ithoxit  any  accident,  and  then  sat 
lown  to  regale  ourselves  with  some 
coarse  bread  and  cheese.    We  could 
Kave  drunk  a  glass  of  aqua  vitse  at 
that  moment,  much  as  we  usually 
dislike  it;  it  could  not  be  obtained ; 
"but  we  were  consoled  for  our  invo- 
luntary temperance,  by  the  Pittore's 
assurance,  that  spirits  of  all  kinds 
made  the  legs  aud  hams  weak,  and 
tbat  for  that  reason  the  mountaineers 
always  refrained  from  them,   when 
they  had  to   ^alk  far.    M''e  looked 
round  for  a  moment ;  a  few  cottages 
lay  near,  at  that  time  deserted,  and 
vrnen  or  why  inhabited  1  know  not: 
far,  far  below  us  were  the  outposts 
of  a  troop  of  scattered  and  dwarBsh 
firs,  the  last  impotent  efTort  of  ve- 

Setation;  the  stream  which  lower 
own  had  poured  its  tides  in  mimic 
thunder,  now  shrunk  to  a  brawling 
brook,  flowed  in  i^  slender  and  ar- 
rowy ciunrent,  its  waters  clear  as 
the  air  of  the  hills,  and  cold  as 
their  icy  channels — We  drank  of  this 
stream,  to  which  we  now  bade  fare- 
w^ell ;  and  after  this  refreshment  re- 
sumed our  walk.  The  same  wild 
and  barren  waste  held  us  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  we  reached  the 
new  road,  and  soon  after  the  second 
Hospice.  Our  fellow  travellers  re- 
freshed themselves  with  whatever 
the  house  afforded,  gratis,  and  our 
host  would  willingly  have  refused 
our  money  also.  On  hearing  that  we 
were  Englbhmen,  his  surprise  ex- 
ceeded description ;  he  invited  us  to 
stop  with  many  pressing  instances, 
offering  to  make  up  a  bed  for  us, 

and  assiu'ing  us   of  its  excellence. 

He  was    no    doubt  extremely   sur- 

?rised  at  the  phenomenon  of  two. 
Inglisbmen  travelling  on  foot,  and 
in  such  humble  guise.  We  remarked 
the  fine  breed  of  dpgs  which  is  de- 
rived from  that  at  St.  Bernard's, 
and  possesses  the  same  virtues ;  we 
saw  several  of  them  marching  about 
among  the  snows  with  a  most  indis- 
cribably  grave  and  business-like  air. 
On  leaving  the  Hospice  we  pro- 
ceeded by  that  fine  work  of  art  the 
Strada  Nova :  I  have  no  wish  to  fill 
ftp  my  letter  with   what  you  may 


find  in  bodes,  ^d  sMI,  thcrefine,  . 
not  attempt  to  give  any  de»:i^tion 
of  this  road;  1  shall  content  myself ! 
with  saying  we  trudged  on  through 
the  deep  snow,  comforted  by  finding 
o^urselves  at  length  on  the  descent : 
height  after  height  shot  up  behind  us^ 
the  snow  grew  thin,  and  we  reached 
the  Simplon.  A  sort  of  general  coun« 
cil  was  called,  in  which  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  we  should  proceed  six  miles 
farther,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
pass  the  barrier  early  in  the  morn* 
mg :  we  saw  no  particular  advantage 
in  the  arrangement,  at  that  time; 
but  the  next  morning  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  was  especi- 
ally judicious.  In  consequence  of 
the  resolution  which  had  been  taken, 
we  advanced  on  our  way,  aud  en-, 
tered  that  awful  gorge,  by  which 
this  road  is  discharged  into  Italy. 
This  tremendous  defile  was  wrapped 
in  the  shadows  of  evening  or  of  morn-] 
ing  when  we  passed,  and  conse- 
quently we  could  not  estimate  it 
very  accurately;  but  the  exaggera-;^ 
tion  of  darkness  gave  a  poetical  cha- 
racter to  its  horrors,  its  midnight 
caverns,  its  impending  rocks,  its. 
galleries,  its  precipices;  and  never 
may  we  forget  the  hoarse  voice  of 
that  rushing  stream  that  rolled  darkly 
and  turbulentiv  below. 

We  stopped  at  a  mean  and  soli- 
tary Auberge  ;  a  coarse  but  plentiful 
supper  was  spread  before  us,  aud 
here  we  had  for  the  first  time  those 
delightful  loaves  which  are  made  of 
wheat  and  chcsnut  flour.  Oue  o( 
the  poor  boys  who  had  come  with 
us,  was  utterly  spent  with  fatigue ; 
he  refused  his  meal  and  sat  down  by 
the  fire  sad  and  silent ;  there  was  a 
burning  blush  upon  his  cheek,  and 
tears  rolled  from  his  half-shut  eyes. 
We  persuaded  him  to  take  some 
warm  wine  and  go  to  bed;  in  the 
morning  the  poor  Ind  was  better. 

Before  it  was  li*(ht  the  next  day, 
we  were  awaked  by  the  Pittore,  and 
we  left  our  warm  beds  to  gape  and 
shiver  in  the  mountain  mist :  we  had 
not  been  long  on  the  road  before  the 
Pittore  entered  very  closely  into  con- 
versation with  us,  expatiating  at 
some  length  on  the  disagreeableness 
of  having  to  pass  a  fjwntier  town, 
<'  where  one  is  detained  sometimes 
for  hours,  if  any  little  foolish  thing 
has  by  chance  got  into  one's  knap- 
sack; it  is  very   disagreeable,  it  is 
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reaHj  a  very  disagreeable  thing  in* 
^ed,"  said' he:  now  our  friend  had 
a  knapsack  at  his  back  which  reached 
from  the  nape  of  his  neck  down  to 
his  haunches ;  we  thought  it  was 
extremely  probable  that  some  little 
fboHsh  thirw'  had  by  chance  insinuated 
Itself  into'that^  and  being  therefore 
donvinced  that  his  imeasiness  was 
not  groundless  and  unreasonable^  we ' 
lent  a  willing  ear  and  he  proceeded. 

**  To  be '  sure  'tis  very  dark^  and 
we  might  pass,  if  we  liked,  without 
^sturbing  any  body  ;  not  that  I  have 
got  any  thing  to  he  affraid  of;  but 

'lis  so  disagreeal)le,  so,  so hush  ! 

•top !  tie  up  the  dog^is  bell^  for  God's 
sake !  softly,  softly,  there's  the  gate." 
We  passed  on  tiptoe :  I  saw  a  man 
cf  nceal  himself  behind  some  pil- 
lars, which  could  be  dimly  descried 
through  the  darkness:  he  was,  as 
I  understood  afterwards,  a  traveller, 
who,  like  our  friend,  had  reasons 
for  wishing  to  avoid  particular  pub- 
licity.— In  ten  minutes  we  were  out 
of  danger ;  the  Pittore  began  to  dance 
and  sing,  and  proposed  of  his  own 
free  motion  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
something  to  eat  at  the  first  house 
which  we  fmmd  open.  In  another 
hour  we  reached  the  base  of  this 
enormous  mass;  we  were  in  Italy, 
we  saw  the  vines  hanging  in  fes- 
toons, the  villages  thicker  in  the 
mountains,  black  eyes,  swarthy  skins, 
and  gaudy  attire;  but  we  also  saw 
those  rude  crosses,  stuck  in  the 
ground,  which  tell  of  guilt,  and  in- 
Jury,  and  vejigeance. 

i  perceive  1  am  drawing  my  letter 
out  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  hasten  as  fast  as 
possible  to  a  close.  We  met  with  a 
very  agreeable  companion  at  Do- 
modessola ;  who  accompanied  us  the 
whole  day,  and  helped  us  to  spend 
it  pleasantly. — At  night  we  had  a 
plentiful  supper,  and  some  six  or 
seven  pitchers  of  exceUent  wine,  and 
we  retired  to  bed — at  least,  I  be- 
lieve so,  in  high  ffood  humour  with 
all  the  world.  The  next  morning 
proved  rainy ;  our  new  friend  wrap- 
ped himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  tne 
Pittore  unfurled  and  hoisted  an  im- 
mense oil-skin  umbrella,  making 
many  sagacious  remarks  upon  the 
advantages  of  that  instrument,  and 
the  folly  of  travelling  without  it ;  he 
observed  also,  that  as  he  had  almost 
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reached  his  home  he  should  need  his 
no  longer,  and  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  sell  it  for  a  moderate  price. 
We  listened  in  inflexible  silence  untS 
he  began  to  make  a  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  foregoing,  reflections, 
and  even  quoted  us  as  obnoxious  to 
censure,  on  account  of  not  bein^ 
provided  in  the  way  which  he  cboK 
to  think  necessary.  We  then  inter- 
rupted the  coiu*se  of  hin  remarks, 
and  soon  convinced  him  he  had  fittle 
chance  of  taxing  us  for  the  rerersbn 
of  his  worn  out  trumpery-  We  toot 
leave  of  our  other  companion,  who 
left  us  to  pursue  his  way  to  Genoa 
alone,  and  in  about  an  hour  more 
reached  Fariola,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore;  and  stopped  to  dry 
our  clothes,  and  to  procure  some 
breakfast.  In  this  uistance  ure  acted 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pittore ; 
who  advised  us  to  take  a  boat  im- 
mediately and  go  to  Intra,  frtna 
which  place  we  might  proceed  by 
the  common  ferry  to  Lucamo-  We, 
however,  wished  to  see  the  Isofc 
Belle,  although  he  assured  us  they 
were  not  at  all  worth  seeing-;  and 
on  finding  we  could  take  a  boat 
for  the  day,  visit  the  islands  and 
cross  to  Lavano,  for  about  the  same 
money  that  it  would  have  cost  us 
to  accompany  our  companion  to  Lo- 
carno, we  determined  upon  that  plan, 
to  his  great  discontent,  as  he  had 
hoped  to  accompany  us  to  his  own 
door  at  our  expence.  He  had  tried 
several  ways  to  turn  our  company 
to  some  account,  and  was  much  mor- 
tified at  his  repeated  failures  :  when 
he  found  we  had  paid  for  his  break- 
fast, his  discontent  was  somewhat 
appeased,  and  he  took  his  leave  of 
lis  with  tolerable  propriety.  We 
then  engaged  a  boat  and  prepared 
to  examine  this  scene  of  mingled 
beauty  and  magnificence. 

At  present  I  stop :  in  my  next  let- 
ter you  may  expect  some  account  of 
our  further  progress.  I  hope  1  have 
amused  you  for  half  an  hour,  in 
^hich  case  my  trouble  will  not 
have  been  bestowed  in  vahi.  Do 
not  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing me  an  account  of  any  peregri- 
nation that  you  may  undertake,  and 
excuse  me  for  assuring  you  of  the 
lively  interest  which  I  take  in  your 
welfare,  and  the  constant  sincerity 
with  which  I  am,  &c 
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I  will  make  a  pnef  of  it  in  my  note-book. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

No.  IX. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WEST  AND  NAPOLEON. 

During  the  short  peace  of  180^, 
vhen  Buonaparte  was  first  Consul 
»f  the  French  Republic,  the  late 
.^resident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Siigland  was  amongst  the  crowd 
vhom  curiosity  prompted  to  visit 
he  gay  metropolis  of  France.  His 
eminent  talents,  however^  and  the 
listinguished  character  which  they 
lad  so  deservedly  acquired,  did  not 
mifer  him  to  remain  long  amid  that 
n-owd  imnoticed.  He  was  visited  by 
jvery  man  of  rank,  or  literature; 
md,  amongst  the  rest^  by  ihose  mi- 
nisters who  were  most  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  first  Consul.  Mr.  VTest 
bad  determined  before  his  departure 
from  £ngland,  for  some  private  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  to  decline  any  pre- 
sentation at  the  Court  of  St  Cloud, 
to  which  he  was  given  to  imder- 
stand  he  would  have  been  a  very 
welcome  visitor.  Before  he  was  long 
in  Paris,  this  determination  was  as- 
sailed by  an  host  of  polished  and 
flattering  remonstrances.  The  minis- 
ters were  "  sure  that  such  a  man  as 
the  English  artist  could  not  fail  to 
meet  from  such  a  patron  of  the  arts 
as  Napoleon,  a  distinguished  recep- 
tioUj"  and  obscure  hints,  and  com- 
plimentary insinuations,  equally  una- 
vailing, were  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion, that  the  great  Napoleon  had 
condescended  to  express  a  wish  upon 
the  subject.  Mr.  West,  however,  re- 
mained inflexible,  alleging  some  po- 
lite excuse  for  his  non-compliance, 
and  evading  the  request  as  dex- 
terously as  possible.  Solicitation  at 
length  became  weary,  and  Mr.  West 
appeared  relieved  firom  an  embarrass- 
ment which  some  personal  and  pru- 
dential considerations  had  rendered 
sufficiently  perplexing.  The  affair 
died  away,  and  in  about  a  week 
afterwards,  he  was  surprised,  while 
at  breakfast,  by  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Louvre.  After 
some  desultory  conversation,  he  was 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  gallery  of 
the  institution  upon  that  day,  to  in- 
spect some  busts,  which  were  about 

to  be  erected,  and  to  favour  the  di-. 


rectors  with  his  judgment  as  to  their 
relative  positions.  There  was  no 
possible  motive  for  a  refusal,  and 
they  proceeded  together  to  the  gal- 
lery, where  Mr.  West  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  artists,  all  of 
whom  appeared  attired  in  some  offi- 
cial costume;  which,  however, 'he 
was  induced  to  attribute  to  the  eti- 
quette of  the  occasion.  In  a  short 
time,  he  was  most  flatteringly,  but 
most  perplexin^ly  undeceived — a  bus- 
tle in  the  anti-chamber  seemed  to 
announce  some  unusual  occurrence— 
in  a  moment,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  in  walked  Napoleon  in  his 
little  cocked  hat  and  simple  unifbrm, 
followed  by  a  gorgeous  suite  of  thir- 
teen generals,  the  future  dukes,  and 
viceroys,  and  monarchs  of  his  crea- 
tion! "  Where  is  the  President  of 
the  Arts  in  England,"  was  the  ab- 
rupt and  immediate  interrogatory  of 
the  first  Consul.  The  President  more 
dead  than  alive,  made  a  most  discon- 
solate appearance,  and  was  mstantly 
saluted  with— ''Well,  Mr.  West, 
you  would  not  come  to  visit  me,  and 
therefore  I  have  been  obliged  to  come 
to  visit  you,  as  I  should  regret  your 
return  to  England,  without  our  being 
acquainted — there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  yours  here  already — a  great  fe- 
vourite  of  mine  1  assure  you,"  and 
the  first  fine  spirited  sketch  of  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse,  was  forthwith 
produced  to  its  astonished  author. 
Buonaparte  enquired  whether  that 
sketch  was  ever  to  be  completed  on 
the  scale  it  deserved,  and  for  whom 
it  was  intended — on  being  informed 
it  was  for  the  late  King, — "  Ah,  said 
he,  the  King  of  England  is  a  good 
man — a  very  religious  man."  They 
then  proceeded  through  the  Louvre, 
and  when  they,  arrived  at  the  busts 
intended  to  be  erected  on  that  day, 
Buonaparte  paused,  folded  his  arms 
as  he  is  represented  in  his  statues, 
and  after  appearing  to  contemplate 
one  of  them  with  peculiar  thought- 
fulness,  he  turned  to  the  English  vi- 
sitor— ''  Mr.  West,  if  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  sooner  be  the  original 
of  that  bust,  than  any  man  I  ever 
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heard  or  read  ofc"— "  I  was  burning 
(said  Mr.  West,  reladng  the  anecdote 
to  the  writer,)  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  it  at  that  moment  in  his  power 
by  sacrificing  his  ambition,  and  esta- 
blishing the  liberties  of  his  country 
to  be  the  very  man/' — it  was  the  bust 
of  Wajfhin^/on.  Napoleon  no  doubt 
md  not  forget  that  the  English  artist 
was  himself  an  American.  Such  were 
the  arts  by  which  this  extraordinary 
individual  drew  a  circle  round  him 
wherever  he  moved,  which  none  ever 
entered  without  being  fixed  as  by 
fiucination. 


WILLIAM  PENN's  DEED  FROM  THE 
INDIANS,  IN  1685. 

TTiis  indenture  wiinesseth,  that — 
we  Packenah,  Jarekhan  Jikals,  Part- 
quesott,  Jervis  Essepenauk,  Fclk- 
troy,  Hekellappau,  Econus,  Mach- 
loha  Metheonga,  Wlssa  Powey,  In- 
cUan  kings,  sachemakers,  right  own- 
ers of  aU  lands  from  Quing  Quingus, 
called  Duck  Creek,  unto  upland, 
called  Chester  Creek,  all  along  by 
the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and 
•o  between  the  said  Creeks,  back- 
wardsy  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in 


two  days,  with  an  horge,  for  and  & 
consideration  of  these  folio  wing  goods 
to  us  paid  in  hand,  and  secured  by 
William  Penn,  proprietary  and  go- 
vemor  of  the  province  of  Pensyfri- 
nia,  and  territories  thereof:  viz.  30 
guns,  20  fathoms  matchcoat,  20  &- 
Uioms  Stroud- water,  20  blankets,  20 
kettles,  20  lbs.  of  powder,  100  bars 
of  lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives, 
40  pair  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beo, 
20  lbs.  of  red  lead,  100  fathoms  gT 
wampum,  30  glass  bottles,  SO  pewter 
spoons,  100  awl  blades,  300  tobacco 
pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  to- 
bacco tonjgs,  20  steels,  300  flints,  S) 
pair  of  scissars,  30  combs^  60  lootinf 
glasses,  i>00  needles,  1  skipple  « 
salt,  30  lbs.  of  sugar,  5  gaUons  of 
molasses,  20  tobacco  boxes,  100  Jews 
harps,  20  hoes,  SO  gimblets,  30  wood- 
en screw  boxes,  100  strings  of  beads, 
do  hereby  acknowledge.  Sec.  &c 
Given  under  our  hand,  at  New  Cas- 
tle, 2d  day  of  the  8th  month,  1685. 

(A  true  copy  taken  Dx)ni  the  ori- 
ginal, in  December,  181.'>,by  Ephraim 
Morton,  of  Washington,  Pensyhra- 
hia,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  land  of-^ 
fice.) 


MR.  CHARLES  LLOYD'S  POEMS.* 


There  is  no  more  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  "  cant  of  criticism," 
than  the  representation  currently  re- 
ceived as  distinctive,  whereby  seve- 
ral authors,  chiefly  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  were 
characterised  as  belonging  to  one 
school  of  poetry.  In  truth,  propin- 
quity of  residence,  and  the  bonds  of 
private  friendship,  are  the  only  cir- 
cumstances which  have  ever  given 
the  slightest  colour  to  the  hypothesis 
which  marked   them  out   as  disci- 

})les  of  the  same  creed.  It  is  scarce- 
y  possible  to  conceive  individuals 
more  dissimilar  in  the  objects  of  their 
choice,  or  in  the  essential  properties 
of  their  genius.  Who,  for  example, 
can  have  less  in  common  than  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  if  we  except 
those  faculties  which  are  necessarily 
the  portion  of  the  highest  order  of 
imaginative  minds?  The  former  of 
these  has  sought  for    his    subjects 


^mong  the  most  Ordinary  occurrences 
6f  life,  which  he  has  dignified  and 
exalted,  from  which  he  has  extracted 
£he  holiest  essences  of  good,  or  over 
which  he  has    cast  a  consecrating 
and  harmonizing  light  '^  which  never 
was  by  sea  or  land."    The  latter,  on 
the  6ther  hand,  has  spread   abroad 
his  mighty  mind,  searching  for  his 
hiaterials  through  all  history  and  aQ 
science,  penetrating  into  the  hidden 
soul  of  the  wildest  superstitions,  and 
selecting  the  richest  spoils  of  time 
from    the    remotest  ages.      T^'ords- 
worth  is  all  intensity— he  sees   no- 
thing,   but   through    the  hallowing 
medmm  of  his  own  soul,  and  repre- 
sents all    things   calm,    silent,    and 
harmonious  as  his  own  perceptions. 
Coleridge  throws  himself  into  all  the 
various    objects    which  he  contem- 
plates,    and    attracts    to   his    own 
imagery   their    colours    and    forms. 
The    first    seizes   only  the  mighty 


*  Desultory  Thoughts  in  London,  Titus  and  Oisipmis,  with  other  Poemi.  dy  Charks 
Lloyd,  author  of  Nugae  CanoraB,  and  traoshitor  of  Alneri*i  Tragedies,  IZao.  1831. 
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and  the  tnte;  wifh  st  giant  grasp ; 
— ^tbe  last  has  a  passionate  and  al- 
most effeminate  love  of  beauty  and 
tenderness  which  he  never  loses. 
One  looks  onlj  on  the  aff^tions  in 
Iheir  himost  home^  whBe  the  other 
perceives  them  in  the  lightest  find 
fctuptest  tints^  which  they  cast  on 
objects  the  strangest  and  most  bar- 
barous. An  the  dlsdnction^  in  shorty 
fietwe^n  the  intense  and  the  expan- 
«ve— the  severe  and  the  lovely- 
die  philosophic  and  the  magical — 
9ea^y  sepuaites  these  great  poets^ 
whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  cen- 
4ur6  as  united  in  one  heresy,  ff  we 
east  the  slightest  glance  at  Southey's 
productions,  we  shall  find  him  unlike 
eiUier  <yf  these,  his  associates— offer- 
mg  a  child-like  feebleness  in  contrast 
to  Wordsworth's  nerve— and  ren^g 
through  mythologies  and  strange  fan- 
tade^  not  only  with  less  dominion 
than  Coleridge,  but  merely  portray- 
mg  the  shapes  to  which  the^  gave 
exxstence^  instead  of  discovermg  the 
M>irit  of  truth  and  beauty  ^within 
them.  Nor  does  the  author  before 
OS,  often  combined  with  these  by  the 
^norance  or  the  artifice  of  criticfsmi 
di£Eer  less  widely  fi-om  them.  Without 
Wordaworth's  intuitive  perception 
«f  the  profinmdest  truths,  or  Cole- 
ridge's feeling  of  deep  beauty,  he 
has  a  sublie  activity  of  mind  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  first,  and 
a  wonderful  power  of  minute  obser- 
tation^  which,  when  directed  to 
lovely  ol^ects^  in  a  great  degree  pro- 
duces the  efiect  of  the  latter.  All 
tliae  three  rise  on  some  oceasiots 
to  the  highest  heaven  of  thought 
mad  feeling,  though  by  various  pro- 
cesses— ^Wordworth  reaching  it  at 
ofiee  b^  the  dtvhie  wingeemess  of 
his  geniusr — Coleridge  ascending  to 
it  by  a  spiral  tract  of  glory  winding 
w  through  many  a  circuit  of  oeles^ 
fial  lightr— and  Lloyd  stepping  thi- 
ther by  a  firm  ladder,  like  that  of 
Jacob,  by  even  steps,  which  the  feet 
•f  angels  have  tpodden ) 

The  peculiar  qualities  «f  Mr. 
Uoyd's  genius  have  never  been  so 
clearly  developed  as  in  the  chief 
poem  of  the  work  before  us.  In  his 
'*  NugK  Canorae,"  all  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  overcast  by  a 
gentle  mekMiefaoly»  which  rendered 
their  prominences  less  distinct,  as  it 
shed  over  tiiem  on»  sad  and  sober 
Hue.     Even,  however,  ia  his  most 


penbtve  inoods,  the  vigorous  and  r^t-^ 
less  activity  of  his  intellect  ihight  be 
discerned,  curiouslv  enquiring  for 
the  secret  springs  of  its  own  distress,, 
and  regardiing  its  sorrows  as  hii^h 
problems  wor^y  of  the  most  paixmil 
scrutiny.  While  he  exhibited  t6 
ns  the  fidl  and  pensrre  stream  of 
emotion,  with  all'  the  images  of  soft 
clouds  and  delicate  foliage  reflected 
en  its  bosom,  he  failed  not  to  con-^ 
duct  us  to  its  deep-seated  foun.^ 
tains,  or  to  lay  open  to  our  view  the 
^gged  caverns  within  its  banks* 
Yet  here  the  vast  intellectual  power 
was  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  last 
poems,  because  the  personal  emotion 
was  more  intense,  shigle,  and  per- 
vading. He  is  now,  we  rejoice  to 
observe,  more  '*  i*  the  sun,"  and^ 
consequently,  the  nice  workings  oT 
his  reason  are  set  more  distinctly 
before  us.  The  ''Desultory  Thoughtir. 
in  London"  embrace  a  great  va-i^ 
riety  of  topics,  associate  in  th^ 
mind  of  the  author  with  the'  meth>» 
polis,  but  many  of  them  belonnn^ 
to  those  classes  of  abstraction  which 
might  as  fitly  be  cdnt^mplated  in  a 
desart  Among  these  are  '^  Fate^ 
f^  ^ill,  foreknowledge  absolute,** 
— the  theories  of  mannert  and  morals 
— ^the  doctrhies  of  expediency  arid 
self-interest^— with  many  specuiatidns 
relating  to  the  hnaginative  parts  of 
literature,  and  the  influences  of  rrif* 
gion  upon  them— all  of  #hich  are 
graspea  by  the  hand  of  a  miistef. 
The  whole  range  of  controver^dt 
writing  scarcely  aCords  an  example 
of  propositions  stated  so  KtcMlyr 
qualified  so  erarfUiy,  and  urged  with 
such  exemplary  fairness  and  candour^ 
as  in  this  work.  It  milst,  indeed, 
be  admitted,  that  the  admii-able 
qualities  of  the  argument  render  it 
somewhat  unfit  fbr  marriage  '^  With 
Immortal  verse."  Philosophicid  po-- 
etry,  when  most  attractive;  seizes 
on  some  grand  elemental  trtiths, 
which  it  links  to  the  noblest  material 
images;  and  seeks  rather  to  send  one 
vast  sentiment  to  the  heart  through 
the  medium  of  the  imaginatiDn,  than 
to  lead  the  mind  by  a  regular  pro^ 
cess  of  logic,  to  the  result  which  it 
contemplates.  Mere  didactic  poetry, 
as  Pope's  £ssay  on  Man,  succeeds 
not  by  the  nice  balance  of  reasons^ 
but  by  decking  out  some  obvious 
common  place  in  a  aorgeous  rhetoric, 
or  by  expressing  «  UHmliar  sentiment 
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in  such  forcibk  language  aa  will 
give  H  a  siugular  charm  to  all  who 
liave  feh  iU  Justice  in  a  plainer 
garb.  In  general,  the  poet,  no  less 
tiian  the  woman,  who  deliberates,  is 
lost.  But  Mr.  Lloyd's  effusions  are 
in  a  great  measure  exceptions  to  this 
fule ; — for  though  they  are  sometimea 
««  harsh  and  crabbed,"  and  some- 
times too  mmute,  tliey  are  marlced 
by  so  hearty  an  earnestness,  and 
adorned  by  such  variety  of  illustra^ 
lion,  and  imbued  with  such  deep 
sentiment,  that  they  often  enchant 
while  they  convince  us.  Although 
his  processes  are  careful,  his  results 
belong  to  the  stateliest  range  of 
truths.  His  most  laborious  reason- 
ings lead  us  to  elevated  views  of  hu- 
manity—  to  the  sense  of  a  might 
above  reason  itself— to  those  objects 
which  have  inspired  the  most  glorious 
enthusiasm,  and  of  which  me  pro- 
foundest  bards  have  delighted  to  af- 
ford us  glimpses.  It  is  quite  inspir- 
ing to  follow  him  as  he  detects  the 
inconsistencies  of  worldly  wisdom,  as 
he  breaks  the  shallow  reasonings  of 
tha  advocates  of  expediency  into 
pieces,  or  as  he  vindicates  their  pre- 
rogatives to  faith  and  hope.  He 
leads  us  up  a  steep  and  stony  ascent, 
step  by  step ;  but  cheers  us  by  many 
a  ravishing  prospect  by  the  way,  and 
conducts  at  last  to  an  eminence, 
not  only  above  the  mists  of  error, 
but  where  the  rainbow  comes,  and 
whence  the  gate  of  heaven  may  be 
seen  as  from  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains which  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  visited. 
We  scarcely  know  how  to  select  a 
specimen  which  shall  do  justice  to 
an  author,  whose  speculations  are 
too  vast  to  be  completed  within  a 
short  space,  and  are  connected  with 
others  by  delicate  links  of  thought. 
We  will  give,  however,  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  enthusiastic  and  self-de- 
nying spirit,  which,  however  asso- 
ciated with  absurdity,  is  the  soul  of 
all  religion  and  virtue. 

ReasonerS)  that  argue  of  ye  know  not 
what. 
Do  not,  as  mystical,  my  strain  deride : 
By  facte*  criterion  be  its  doctrine  tried. 

The  blind  as  wdl  might  doubt  of  sense  of 

sight; 
Peruse  their  lives,  who  thus  have  vow*d 

pursuit 
Of  heavenly  communion  t  in  despite 
•    Of  all  your  arguments  ye  can*t  dispute 
Their  onglcneai  of  heart  x  except  yc  fight 


'Gainst  UtcUi  ye,   scUloonnded,  warn 
be  mute. 
WDl  ye  deny,  that  they've  a  secret  fomi 
To  baffle  fate,  and  heal  each  mortal  voond? 


Will  ye  deny,  to  them  alooe  'tis  givai. 

Who  its  existence,  as  a  fiiitlL,  embnc*4? 

'Tb  mainly  requisite,  to  partake  of  bens. 

That  the  hesrt*s  treasures  dieve  afaoiU 

first  be  placed. 

According  to  thy  faith  shall  it  be  given 

To  thee,  with  spiritual  glories,  to  kt 

sraced. 

As  well  aU  facts  whence  man 

hath. 
As  doubt  immunities  bound  up  in  lat&. 

'Tis  easy  thing  to  say,  that  men  are  knxvn; 

'Tis  easy  tlung  to  say,  that  men  are  feoh; 
'Tis  easy  thing  to  say,  an  author  raves ; 

Easy,  to  him  who  always  ridicules 
The  incomprehensible,  to  allege     and  «tei 

Trouble  of  farther   thought — thai  «fi 
there  rules 
Fanatic  feeling  in  a  mad-man*8  bnia : 
That  half.pretence  oft  ekes  oat  i^^if^— « 

We  know  all  this;  but  we  know  sko  wbQ, 
These  men  we  speak  of,  tried  by  evoj 
test 
Admissible,  all  other  men  excd 

In  virtue,    and   in    happiness.     Saa 

blessM 

Are  they,  stem  Fate,  spite  of  thy  £Rtf 

spcU! 

Infection,  loathsome  maladies,  eadifcrt 

And  plague,— ibr  then  have  diej,^-dM«U 


A  panacea  whidi  will  never  fafl ! 

God  is  their  rock,  their  fortress  of  ddesee, 
In  time  of  trouble,  a  defence  most  half ; 
For  them  the  wrath  of  man  is  impotence; 
His  pride,  a  bubble ;  and  his  wisdoa, 
fWly. 
That  ^*  peace**  have  they    ninpfalrifchi 
intense,— 
•«  Which psssedi understanding!**  Jfe. 
lancholy 
life's  gauds  to  them :  the  unseen  they  a- 

^lore: 
Rooted  m  heaven,  to  live  is — to  adore ! 

Ye,  that  might  cavil  at  tfiese  humbklqps. 

Peruse  the  page  of  childlike  Feockn ; 
Hear  what   Uie  r^>t,  transign'd  Otim 
says. 
With  ills  of  body  such  as  few  ban 
known;— 
Tedious  imprisonment ;  in  youthful  dajs 
To  luxuries  used,   they    sB  aade  an 
thrown; 
To  poverty  devoted,  she  defies 
Its  sorest  ills,  blessing  the  sacrifice. 

Was  e*er  an  instance  known,  that  bm 
could  taste 
True  peace  of  mind,  and  ^um  idigi«^ 

laws? 


M,e2i.2 


Zb  oAcrtfuiigt  WBre  this  o/Ranoi  tittced ; 

Conatont  coincidetwe  ;  effect,  and  cause, 
'UTe  tcni]^  not  to  call  them ;  or^atleaat, 

Condhioo  iodispensable,  whence  draws 
^"lie  one,  the  other.     This  coincidence 
Sot  grant  me  her0  ; — and  grant  the  con- 
sequence. 

WmttMj  fiicts,  are  stubborn  things!    We 
trust  the  sense 
Of  si^t,  because  th'  experience  of  each 

day 

'^SVanrants  our  trust  in  it    Now,  tell  me 
whence 
It  is,  no  mortal  yet  oould  dare  to  say, 
Bff  Ml  trusted  in  his  Qad  for  his  defence, 
And  was  confounded  ?  ooTflor'd  with  dis- 
may? 
looses  he  fViends  ?  Rehgion  dries  his  tears ! 
Looses  he  liie  ?  Religion  calms  his  fears ! 

I>ofles  he  health  ?  Religion  balms  Ills  mind. 
And  pains  of  flesh  seem  ministers  of 
g»ce, 
And  wait  upon  a  rapture  more  refin'd. 
Than  e*en  in  lustiest  health  e'er  fbund  a 
place. 
Ijoaes  he  wealth  ?  <he  pleasure  U  canjind 
He  had  before  renounced ;  thus  can  he 
trace 
No  difference,  but  tiiat  now  the  heart  be- 

stows 

What  throng  a  hand  less  qffluent  scantier 
flows. 

He  too  as  much  eiijojrs  the  spectacle 
Of  good,  when  done  by  others  ashy  him: 

lioses  he  fiune  ?  the  honour  he  loves  well 
Is  not  of  earth,  but  that  which  seraphim 

Mi^tprizel  Loses  he  liberty  ?  his  cell. 
And  all  its  vaults,  echo  his  rapturous 
hjrmn ! 

He  ftds  as  free  as  freest  bird  in  air ! 

His  heaven-shrin*d  spirit  finds  heaven  every 
where! 

'Us  not  romance  which  we  are  uttering  I 
No; 
Thousands  of  volumes  eadi  word's  truth 
attest! 
Thousands  of  souls  redeem'd  from  all  be« 
low 
Can  bringaproof,  that,  e'en  while  earth- 
ly guest, 
'Tisjpossible  for  man  that  peace  to  know. 

Which  maketh  him  impassive  to  the  test 
Of  mortal  sufferance  1    Many  and  many  a 

martyr 
Has  found  this  bound  up  in  religion's 
charter. 

Pleatuie,  or  philosophical  or  sensual. 
Is  not,  ou^t  not  to  be,  man*s  primary 
rule; 
We  often  fed  bound  by  a  law  potential 
To  do  those  things  which  e*en  our  rea- 
sons fool. 
God,  snd  he  only,  sees  the  consequential ; 
Vol.111. 
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The  mbid,  well  nmttt^d  in  irtlgfcsi  i 

sdiool 
Feels  that  He  only— to  whom  all'^  ob«* 


Has  right  to  guide  itself  by  the  expedient. 

Duty  is  man's  first  law,  not  satisfoctkm ! 
That  sadsfiurtion^  comes  from  thit  per. 
form'd. 
We  grant !    But  should  this  be  the  pdme 
attraction 
That  led  us  to  performance,  soon  in«. 
form'd 
By  finding  that  we've  miss'd  the  meed  of 
action. 
We  shall  confess  our  erxoc    Oft  weHe 
waim'd. 
By  a  strong  spirit  we  cannot  restrain. 
To  deeds,  which  make  all  **ft1nilatii?n  vain. 

Had  Regulus  reason'd,  whether  on  the  scale 
Of  live,  in  Rome,  his  foculties  would  nmst^ 

Or  Carthage — ^patriotism's  cause  avail. 
He  never  had  resum'd  his  fiital  post. 

Brutus,  Virginius  had  they  tried  by  tale 

,    Their  country's  cause,  had  never  been 
her  boast. 

Yet  had  it  not  these  self-doom'd 


Rome  *^  the  eternal  city,"  ne'er  had  been  ! 

Shall  Christ  submit  upon  the  cross  to  bleed. 
And  man  for  all  be  does  a  reason  ask  ? 

Have  martjTTs  died,  and  confessors,  indeed. 
That  he  must  seek  a  wfty  for  every  task  ? 

If  it  be  so,  to  prate  we've  Uttle  need 
(HiltmenJl^ten^d  age!    Take  off* the 
mask! 

If  it  be  so,  and  yell  find  this  our  proud 

Its  grand  dimacterick  past,  is  in  its  dotage. 

Thy  name,  Thermopylae,  had  ne'er  been 
heard, 
Were  not  the  Greeks  wiser  than  our  wise 
men. 
I  grant,  that  heaven  alone  to  man  trans- 
fcrr'd. 
When  he  would  raise  up  states  for  his- 
.  tory'spen, 
This  more  than  mortal  instinct !     Yet  ab- 
surd 
It  is  (because,  perhaps,  our  narrower  ken 
Their  heights  i^nnot  descry ;  yea,  and  a 

curse 
'Twill  bring)  to  make  a  theory  of  the  worse. 

A  theory  for  a  declining  race ! 

No,  let  us  keep  at  least  our  lips  from  lies  ; 
If  we  have  forfeited  Truih^g  soaring  grace^ 

Let  us  not  falsify  her  prodigies. 
We  weD  may  wear  a  blush  upon  our  foce. 

From  her  past  triumphs  so  t'  apostatize 
In  deeds ;  but  let  us  not  with  this  invent 
An  infidelity  of  argument. 

Go  to  Palnijrra's  ruins  ;  visit  Greece, 
Behold !  The  wrecks  o(  her  magnificence 
2l 
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Tlie  tdng  of  Batire  on  his  impotence. 
Jm  10  belr»T.  how  Mpn  iiiao^  dories  cette  | 
Tombs,  time  defying,  of  tbe  most  pre- 
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Wlm  Ames,  ndmnkhy^MB^Aaihtt 
■MM  of  Thee  !> 


But  only  make  us  fed  with  more  surprise, 
Htw  mean  the  things  thej  would  immor- 
talizel 

The  foUowkg  is  only  a  portion  of 
a  series  of  reminiscences  equally  lux- 
urious and  intense^  and  which  are  at- 
tended throughout  by  that  Tein  of 
fedectloA  which  our  author  never 
loses. 

Oh,  were  the  eye  of  youth  a  raometit  onis ! 
Wbtn  •ftiy  floW«r  iliat  gomnM  flie  ta- 
ikmseotb 
Brought  down  from  Heaven  enjoyment's 
genial  ^wers! 
Aftd  arery  bird,  of  everlasting  mirth 
Propbeded  to  us  in  romantic  bowers ! 
Ijore  was  the  gamitiDB,  whose  Mamdess 
Hrth 
Gaiift*d  that  eadi  flfany  web  wheie  ^tew- 

drops  trembled. 
The  gossamery  haunt  of  dtes  resembled  f 

IfVe  esB  remember  earliest  days  of  spring, 
When  violets  blue  and  white,  and  prim- 
rose pale, 
Lika  caUow  nestlings  'neath  their  mother's 
wing, 
Eadi  peqp*d  from  under  the  broad  lATs 
green  veil. 
When  streams  look*d  blue ;  and  thin  douds 
dustering 
O'er  the  wide  empyrean  did  prevul, 
Bising  like  incense   from  the  breathing 

world. 
Whose  gradous  aspect  was  with  dew  im- 
peari'd. 

When  a  soft  minsture,    steaming  every 
where, 
To  the  earth's  countenance  mdlolrer  hues 
imparted; 
When  sylvan  choristers  sdf-pois'd  in  ur. 
Or  p^ched  on  boughs,  in  shrilly  quiver* 
ings  darted 
Their  litu^  raptures  forth;  when  the  warm 


glancing  lights  backwards  and 

forwards  started. 
As  if  with  meteors  silver-dieath'd  'twere 

flooded) 
Sultry,  and  silent,  on  the  hill's  torf  brooded. 

Oh,  in  these  moments  we  sudi  joy  havd 
fdt. 
As  if  the  earth  were  nothing  but  a  shrine ; 
Where  all,  or  Awe  inspir'd,  or  made  one 
melt  ^ 
Gratefully  towards  its  architect  divine ! 
Father !  in  future  (as  I  once  have  dwdt 
Within  that  very  sanctuary  of  thine. 


That  with 
to 

Oft  in  the  fnlhiess  of  the  joy  ye  gne, 
Oh,  days  of  youth !  in  somfflcr's  noos. 
tide  hours, 
Did  I  a  dqidi  of  quietness  icodve 
From  insects*  drow^  husi,  tltttalln? 
powers 
Would  baffle  to  pourtray !     Let  them  thtt 
live 
In  vacant  solitude,    speak  from  iks 
bowers 
What  namdess  pleasures  letttr'd  essevf 

dieer. 
Thee,  Nature !  blessM  to  mark  with  cf 
and  ear!.— 

M^o  can  have  watch'd  the  wild  rase'  Uub. 
ingdye. 
And  seen  what  treasures  its  odi  oip 
contain; 

Who,  of  soft  diades  the  fine  vaiieQr, 
From  white  to  deepest  flndi  of  nnnEa 
stain? 

Who,  when  impearl'd  with  dew-drop'k  » 
diancy 

Its  petals  breath'd  perfume,  while  heid 
strain 

His  very  beings  lest  the  sense  should  &3 

T'  imbibe  eadi  sweet  its  beauties  dido- 
hale? 

Who  amid  lanes,  on  eve  of  summer  days, 
Which  sheep  brouze,  could  the  thicket) 
wealth  behold  ? 
The  fragrant  honey-snckle's  bowery  nuie? 
The  fiirze  bush,  with  its  vegetable  goUi 
In  every  satin  sheath  that  hdps  to  raise 
The  fbx-gbve's  cone,  the  figurs  moi- 
fbld 
Withsuchadaintyexquisitenenwroodit?— 
Nor  grant  that  thoughtful  love  they  all  hn 
taught? 

The  daisy,  cowslip,  eadi  have  to  tha 

given— 

The  wood  anemone,  the  strawbenyvil^ 

Oiass  of  Parnassus,  meek  as  star  of  evto>- 

Bright,  as  the  brightening  eye  otmaSBf 

d^d. 

And  bathed  in  blue  transparency  ofhesno, 

Veronica;  the  primrose  pale,  and  miM}-- 

Of  diarms  (of  wnich  to  speak  no  tsaff^'^ 

able) 
Intercommunion  incommunicable ! 

I  had  a  cottage  in  a  Psra&e ! 

'Twere  hard  to  enumerate  AedwBS 
combin'd 
Within  the  little  space,  greeting  dw  tjm 

Its  unpretending  prec&cts  that  f"^'^ 
Onward,  in  fropt,  a  mountaia  stream  did 

Up,  whose  long  course  ^  fascinated  mw 
(So  i^t  the  scene  to  awaken  wildeat  dieffia) 
Mi^  kcdise  the  1  '   "^ 


ii«».3 
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Tta  mighty  mass  of  waters  fleem'd  to  flow 
^Wt^  deaiaung  eoune  pme^utous :  in 
bed 
stocky,  such  steep  dedinties  did  shew 
Wm*  towards  ns  with  a  lafid  couiie  it 
sped, 
S«otai  by  fre^oent  fiiOls;  thus  did  it  toam 
In  -whirlpools  eddjring,  and  convulsed  with 
ibam. 


Tkcir  townv  leaves,  iM  apart  of  winteit* 
shocks, 
Oft  o'er  ita  dMnnd  dsdscK  in  te  air  { 
"Wliilc,  <ni  their  tops,  and  midway  up  &em, 

LiSwaiM  conafc^lika  flu  and  jvm  iagloomieit 
green. 

So  many  voices  from  this  river  came 
In  mmmev,   wiatec,  autumn,   07  the 
spring; 
S»  roaoy  sounds  acootdaat  to  each  frame 
Of  Nature^s  aspect,  (whether  the  storm*8 
wing 
Blooded  on  it,  orpantiBgl^,  and  tame, 
The  low  breeze  ciisp*d  its  waters)  that, 
to  sing 
Half  of  Aeir  tones,  hnpossible!  orteH 
The  listener's  feelings  ftmn  dieir  viewless 
spdi. 

When  flrMf^eani'd  bofl^t,  and  irbm  Ae 


WcU  stocked  with  books 


When  cliddnn*s  faces,  dnsa'd  in  all  the 
bloom 
Of  wmecent  eDkiyineBts,  deep  eoiitent*s 
DlMpasI  delight  hupic'd;  when  natuze'ii 
^oom 
To  the  domesticated  heart  presents 
CBy  consnmmate  tranquillity  possesst) 
Contiast^  that  n^t  have  stiir'd  the  dalU 
eslbfeasti 

Yssr-^  'lodk  hour  as  tbat^thy  voioe  I've 
known. 
Oh,  hallow'd  stream  !— fitly  so  nam'd — 
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necks, 
Vlioae  scass  enormous,  semetimefl  grey 

and  bare, 
.^.nd  sometimes  dad  with  ash  and  gnarled 

oaki, 
The  birch,  the  hazel,  pme,  and  holly, 


Of  deepest  melancholy  sweli'd  upon 
The  breeze  that  bore  it) — fearful  as  the 


Of  fierce  ni^t  spirits  !    Yet,  when  tapers 

tfione 
Athwart  the  roem  (when,  from  Ihdr 

sUejr  thrones 
Ofice-pOed  height  abrupt,  msh'd  rudely 

forth. 
Riding  the  blast,  the  tempests  of  the  north ;) 


IRiy  viqfet  Fvelnonn  te'ivifee  a 
wender! 

Fat  tfioogh  'twas  loud,  anl  wild  witiik 
turbulence, 
And  absolute  as  is  the  deep-voiced  thunder,. 
Such  fine  gradations  mark'd  its  differ- 
ence * 
Of  audibility,  one  scarce  coald  sunder 

Its  gradual  swellings  from  the  influence 
Of  hm  JColian,  when,  upon  the  breeze, 
FJoataln  a  stream  ita  pkoncive  harmonies^ 

Oie  mii^  have  thought,  «M  spiiits  q€ 
the  air 

Warbled  amid  it  in  an  undersong ; 
And  oft  one  might  have  »Vvi^»^  that 
shrieks  were  there 

Of  spirits,  driven  fSor  chastisement  along 
The  invisible  r^ons  that  above  earth  are. 

All  roedes  seem*d  of  intonatioo  (strong 
To  bind  the  soul,  Imagbation  rouse.) 
Conjured  from  preternatural  prisen-heusa. 

Bat  wbea  the  heavens  sre  bhM,  and  sqa. 
mer  skies 
Aw  votnr'd   in  thy  wave's  tmokmm 

Then  ^cri^  stream  its  course  so  gaily 

phes, 
Trme  on  so  merrily  in  endless  dances. 
Such  low  sweet  tone,  fit  fbr  the  tune,  dosg 

rise 
From  thy  swift  course,  methinks,  tliat 

it  enhances 
The  hue  of 

banks, 
While  each  one's  freshness  seemt  ta  paf 

thee  tfi^^nfafr 


fty 


Solemn  the  mountains  that  the  horizcm 
dose. 
From  whose  drear  verge  thou  seem'st  to 
issue  forth: 
Sorcery  mi^t  fitly  dwdl,  one  CQi^  sup- 
pose, 
(Or  any  wondrous  spell  of  hei^ven  09 
earth. 
Which  e'en  to  name  man's  utterance  not 
knows,) 
Amid  the  forms  that  mark  thy  place  cf 
birth. 
Thither  direct  your  eye,  and  yen  wfll  find 
All  diat  ei^eites  the  inwginafive  mind  I 

The  tale  of  Titus  and  Gis^iM 
which  £bllow8,  while  it  is  very  inte- 
resting as  a  story,  exhibits  th^  same 
great  iateUectual  power  and  coMer 
less  activity  of  thought,  which  cha- 
racterise the  Thottghts  in  Lofidon. 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  taken  the  cemmon 
incident  of  one  lover  resifining  his 
mistress  to  another,  aihd  the  names 
of  his  chief  characters  from  Boc- 
caccio, but  in  all  other  respects,  the 
poem  is  original.  Its  chief  peculiar 
rity  is  the  manner  in  whiefa  k  rea- 
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•ona  ^xptm  all  the  emotions  which  it 
portrays,  especially  on  the  prosress 
of  lore  in  the  soul,  with  infinite 
nicety  of  discrimination,  not  unlike 
that  which  Shakspeare  has  manifest- 
ed in  his  amatory  poems.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  finest  shade  of  feeling, 
and  analyzes  its  essence,  with  the 
same  care,  as  though  he  were  de- 
monstrating a  proposition  of  Euclid. 
He  is  as  nunute  in  his  delineation  of 
all  the  variations  of  the  heart,  as 
Richardson  was  in  his  narratives  of 
mattersof  fiict;— and  like  him,  thus 
throws  such  an  air  of  truth  over  his 
statements,  that  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  receiving  them  as  authentic 
history.  At  the  same  time,  he  con- 
ducts this  process  with  so  delicate  a 
hand,  and  touches  his  subjects  with 
io  deep  a  reverence  for  humanity, 
that  he  teaches  us  to  love  our 
nature  the  more  from  his  masterly 
dissection.  By  way  of  example  of 
these  remarks,  we  will  give  part  of 
the  scene  between  a  lover  who  long 
has  secretly  been  agitated  by  a  pas- 
sion for  the  betrothed  mistress  ot  his 
friend,  and  the  object  of  his  silent 
affection  whom  he  has  just  rescued 
firom  a  watery  grave — thouffh  it  is 
not  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  pas* 
sage  of  the  poem : 

He  is  on  land;  on  safb  land  is  he  come : 
8ophraiiia*8  head  be  pQlows  on  a  stone  s 
A  dn4>-like  paleness  hath  iuaip*d  her 
bkxmi; 
Her  head  falls  lapatng  on  his  shoulder. 
None 
Were  there  to  gl?e  him  aid  I   he  ftan  her 
doom 
Is  seal*d  fat  evermore  t  At  last  a  groan 
Biust  from  her  Uvid  Hps,  and  dien  die 


«<  Titus  *'  he  heard,  or  frnded  that  he 
heard  I— 

Where  was  he  then  ?    From  death  to  life 
nstoed!— 
From  hen  to  heaven  I    To  rapture  from 
despair! 
His  hand  he  now  lays  on  that  breast  adorM ; 
And  now  her  pulse  he  feeb;  and  now — 
(beware^ 
Beware,  rash  youth  !)  his  lips  draw  in  a 
hoard 
Of  pei^^  from  her  lips,  which  thod^ 
they  were 
Stin  dos*d,  yet  oft  the  inaftiadate  sigh, 
Issuing  finun  thence,  he  drank  with  ecsta^. 

Still  were  diey  cold;  her  hands  were  also 

cdd; 
Those  hands  he  diafd,  and,  perhaps  to  re« 

store 


To  her  chill  paly  lips  their  warmth,  sbIqU 

He  grew,  be  kbsM  diese  pale  lipssf'cr 

ando*er. 

Nay,  to  reme  in  their  most  perfect  nMoM 

Their  wonted  rubeous  hue,  be  dsnd  do 

more; — 

He  glued  his  moudi  to  them,  andbnidi^d 

his  breath 
To  die  with  her,  or  rescue  her  from  desdk— 

Thou  art  undone,  mad  yondi!  ThefiRof 
lore 
Bum*d  80  Intensdy  in  bis  dubbbingfaBi, 
That,had8hebeenastaCiie,  bemi|^p*n 

A  new  P3rgma]ion,  and  the  icf  dun 
Of  death  defy.    WeQ  then  va^  he  n. 
move 
The  torpor  idiich  her  overwrought  fiiae 


It  sweety  revival  from  audi  menaced  do^ 
More  sweety  revival  by  a  lover's  breslb ! 

She  feeh  the  delicate  influence  thzoagjikr 
thrill, 
And  with  sealed  eye  lay  ina  g^ddytnact. 
Scarce  dare  she  open  them,  when  had  ka 
wiU 
On  diis  been  bent,  she  fidt  die  power  ti 
Chance 
Thebl^tsenhim.   No,  with  a  fii^gaiilS 

Oh,  Uame  her  not !— «he  did  awlnk  » 

hance 
The  bliss  of  diat  revival,  by  a  fiagnM 
Or  balf^feign'd  shew  of  oodlict  ilil«>- 

tainU 

At  bMt,  she  looked !— 7?b<y  lookM  !-£jc 
met  with  eye  I 
The  whole  was  tdd !     The  kmr,  ^ 
dielov'd. 
The  ador*d,  and  the  adorer,  ecstssy 
Never  'tiU  then  e^eosnoed— iviAIr 
proved!—  ^ 

Thanks  for  his  aid  were  a  mom  cmfim- 
They  were  fingotten !  Tramport  oi*' 

proved,  

This  was  his  ffuerdon ;  dus  his  rich  revirt- 
An  hour's  obhvion  widi  Sophronis  ibnd  •' 

Then  all  die  wodd  was  lost  to  them,  is** 
Fulness  of  unimaginable  bliss !-» 

Infinity  was  with  tlum  I  and  the  sons 
Unbound  whence  Venus  sheds  Bp«» 
kiss 

Nectareous  essences,  and  raptures  kiO«i 
Ne'er  save  to  moments  witfr^^ «» 
this! 

And  in  that  earnest  impulse  did  th^  bd' 

Peace  and  intenaty,  alike  combinM ! 

To  frame  such  joy,  fhese  Aiiigi  «<  ^ 
quiaite; 
A  lof^  nature ;  the  exalting  stie» 
Of  stimulating  trials;  whkhrei^ 

And  antecedent  sorrows,  doubly  bwM- 
Consummate  spnpathies,  which  "^^ 
And  a  conjuncture,  whence  no  w^ 
press 
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Pxom  one  thing  fiyragn  to  the  woila  of  lore. 
XThii  could  not  last  J    Not  merelj  would  a 


T1tat,towaidt  himMlf,  Bofftioiiia  tireii'd. 
But  dumh  he  atood ;  upvBid  the  fiuntilj 


^  geituie  would,  a  look,  diasolre  the 
charm  I — 
CcKild  home  be  mentioD'd  nor  the  thought 
Te8tor*d, 
TTo  her  remembrance,  of  Giiippus'  warm 
Ajsxd  manljT  lore  ?   BleM*d  be  ye  whh  your 
hottd 
Of  transient  Uiis,  and  be  ye  safe  ficom 
harm, 
Ye  fimd,  fond  pair !   But  think  not  jojs  so 

high 
X^mxk  be  inworen  widi  reality ! 

A.t  last  a  swift  revulsion  dirough  her  frame 
And  o'er  her  eountenanoe  stde:  a  sud- 
den pause! 
fier  eyes,  whidi  had  imbfl>*d  a  piercing 
flone, 
¥"611  at  once  raykss;  and  her  bosom 
draws 
One  in-pent  si^ ;  one  look  imploring  came 
0*er  her  fine  face !    Titus  knew  well  the 
cause 
Of  this  so  sudden  diange :  he  dared  not 

sneak; 
Se  dared  not  move ;  dared  not  its  reason 
seek! 

fiome  minutes  they  were  silent    Night  ad- 
vanced; 


A  lo(K  upbraiding,  and  upon  his  bicas^^ 
Gently  recUning— lay  like  one  entranced ! 
No  longer  now  was  happiness  hor  guest. 
She  starts  I   She  cries  <' Oisippus  I "— JUl 

istddl. 
Cold  Mi  the  word,  on  bosoms  stiO  qmc? 
obldl 


They  rose,  and  cr^t  along  in  I 

Sophronia  reach*d  her  home,  but  nothing 


E*en  to  her  modier,  of  her  past  distress. 
Her  threshold  past  not  T^tos— Thence  he 
fled, 
Soon  as  in  saftty  he  the  maid  did  guess, 
like  to  a  madman  maddenM  more  with 
dread! 
Nor  ever  of  this  nidit,  or  of  its  spell 
Of  mi^ty  love,  did  he  breathe  salable  I 

We  now  take  leare  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
with  peculiar  gratitude  for  the  rich 
matenalB  for  thought  with  which  a 
perusal  of  his  poems  has  endowed  us^ 
We  shall  look  for  his  next  appear* 
ance  before  the  public  with  anxiety; 
—assured  that  his  powers  are  not 
even  yet  fuDy  deyelo]^  to  the  world, 
and  that  he  is  destined  to  occupy  a 
hi^h  station  among  the  finest  spirits 
of  nisag^. 


CLEANINGS  FROM  FOR^GN  JOUBNAIiB. 

DON   QUIXOTE   IN   SCTTVIi^ 

Unber  the  head  of  Literary  Intelligence^  in  our  last  Number,  we  made 
mention  of  this  comic  epop^, — ^but  that  article  w«s  merely  the  condensa- 
tion of  a  paper  which  we  are  now  induced  to  give  at  length.  We  shoiidd 
«ot  have  obtruded  this  rq>etition  upon  our  readers^  did  we  not  conceive 
that  they  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  tlius  presented  with  the  general 
features  of  a  composition,  in  which  they  may  trace  the  new  adventures  of 
their  old  and  entertaining  acquaintances,  the  parafion  of  knights  and  the 
paragon  of  squires.  In  addition  to  this  interest,  which  the  poem  possesses 
for  every  European  nation^  it  is  not  devoid  of  attraction  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  having  been  orig^ally  composed  in  the  Sicilian  idiom. 

Don  ChiteUate  e  Sancio  Panaa  neUa  ScUia,  Pocma  originak  in  Diaktio  SiciUano 
del  cekhre  Don  Giovonni  MeH^  tradotto  in  LAngua  JtaRana  del  CavaUere  Matteo  di 
Bevilacqua.  2  torn.  Ato.    Vienna,  181& 


To  compare  this  work  with  the  im- 
mortal production  of  Cervantes,  or  to 
cionsider  it  as  a  mere  imitation,  would 
be  equally  unfair;  for  althouj^h  the 
author  has  borrowed  the  pnncipal 
idea  from  the  Spamsh  original,  he 
has  produced  a  composition  essenti- 
ally different ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing tliat,  like  other  imitations  of  the 
same  great  master-piece,  it  is  inferior 
to  it,  must  yet  be  allowed  to  rank 


high  in  Italian  literature,  and  to  be 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 
The  present  worV  differs  from  its  pre- 
decessor, not  merely  by  being  in  verse, 
but  by  the  decidedly  comic  tone  which 
it  assumes. 

It  is  more  extravagant  in  its  inci- 
dents— more  fantastic  in  its  spirit — ^it 
stretches  our  poetic  faith  to  its  ut- 
most limits.  Yet,  so  rich  and  va- 
ried are  the  comic  powers  exliibited 
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tliMOgfaout  diepoeM>  tlurt  tiie  reader 
^i^^fitai^  yields  himseff  t6  the  de« 
lusion^  without  even  wiidiin?  to  call 
the  author  to  account  for  tiie  gross- 
ness  of  his  decejjtions.  One  peculi- 
arity distinguishing  this  Quixote,  i^ 
fliat  ailhough  modelled  on  the  herd 
of  Cervantes^  he  does  not  pretend  tQ 
be  identically  the  same  individual> 
but  may,  more  correctiy,  be  consi- 
dered in' poetry,  what  a  variation  of  a 
fevourite  theme  is  in  music.  Such 
rifacoiamenH  are  by  no  means  unusual 
with  tiie  Italhms ;  it  frequently  hap- 

Sens,  liowever,  that  some  yioknce  is 
one  to  the  orig^nal^  in  order  that -the 
venovated  form  may  produce  a  norel 
and  striking  effect.  This  is  often  the 
case  i4^  Me3i,  "who,  lest  he  shottld 
appear  not  to  come  up  to  his  models 
frequentiy  ^oes  beyond  it,  and  pass- 
big  the  limits  of  comic  humour,  &dls 
into  parody.  If  adherence  to  the  ori- 
ginal features  be  an  indispensable  duty, 
m  whoever  selects  such  well-knowii 
personages  as  the  characters  immor- 
talized and  identified  by  the  vivifying 
f>en  of  Cervantes,  this  author  frequent- 
Jj  shocks  us,  by  exhihitinK  the  faithful 
dquire  as  m^iciously  disposed  to- 
wards his  master. 

We  know  not  how  to  convey  a 
nfiore  correct  notion  of  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  the  present  poem,  than  by 
saying,  that  in  sarcastic  wit  it  ia  not 
inferior  to  the  Novelle  of  Casti — ^but 
in  decorum  far  superior  to  those  fioto^ 
rhu»  compositions. 

The  poet  be^ns  his  work  by  etrok- 
ingthe  shade  orthe  knight,  conjuring 
him  loitisdose  euch  of  his  adventuree 
is  had  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
Us  first  historian,  in  order  that  they 
maty  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  He'then 
immediatelv  transports  his  hero  and 
Sancho*-«who  himself,  by  the  bye,  is 
worth  a  dozen  ordinary  heroes  of  Ro- 
mance— into  the  midst  of  Scythia. 
In  precipitately  descending  a  moun- 
tilin  of  snow,  a  rude  concussion  hap- 
pens between  the  knight.and  his  squire, 
owing  to  which  the  latter  has  an  eye 
knocked  out,  and  immediately  after 
electric  sparks  are  seen  to  proceed 
from  the  coat  of  Dapple,  which  the 
Don  attributes  to  enchantment.  After 
many  ineffectual  conjurations  ad- 
dressed to  his  Dulcinea,  he  in  his 
Airy  slays  -the  unfortunate  animal ; 
who  is  most  feelingly  eulogized  and 
bewailed  by  Sancho. 
The  second  Canto  opens  with  a  siiN 
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gvBof  pieca.08  nyiBMigf  lae  mri 
dfiC^iance,  -a  power  who  plays  a  ttm^ 
derable  part  in  the  poem,  and  ooe  to 
whom  both  the  heI^  and  his  sat^te 
are  fi^equentiy  indebted  for  their  pre- 
servation. Sancho  has  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  a  well ;  Don  Quixote,  too^ 
has  an  adventure  with  some  dogs,  ia 
whteh  eBCowtter  he  sustains  tone 
damage.  There  is  a  beautifoi  efegi- 
ac  idyl  in  this  Canto,  which  is  tenm- 
nailed  4yy  the'  Don's  <doa^ing  faina^ 
like  another  Hercules^  with  the  lade 
of  Dapple. 

A  fresh  adventure  is  announced  \» 
the  Knight,  in  the  succeeding  Cants, 
by  means  of  a  dream.  Hearing  sounk 
issuing  fi-om  a  chasm  in  a  locfc,  iie 
causes  himself  to  be  let  down  wid 
rfld)es,  asdliiere  he  encmuHera  Svchn, 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  an  enchanter, 
end  who  is  the  ioser  of  a  nose  n  As 
meeting.  In  the  fourth  Canto,  6ancko 
relates  to  the  shepherds  some  of  tb 
earlier  adventures  of  his  master,  u 
they  have  been  recorded  by  Cervant* 
Don  Quixote,  in  the  mean  while,  wand- 
ering about  in  the  cavern  after  tk 
shepherds  had  drawn  Sanclio  up, 
hears  a  dreadful  sound,  which  be  suo- 
poses  to  proceed  from  an  inmble 
enemy,  but  which  he  finds  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  torrent  in  its  escape 
from  the  cavern.  Don  Quixote  is  re?- 
'  cued%rom  his  peril  by  "a  gardener  and 
a  hermit,  the  latter  of  whom  fund^ 
him  with  some  of  his  own  vtedt: 
thus  disguised,  he  is  met  by  Saicifs 
w*o,  not  knowing  him,  rektestotk 
supposed  4-ecluse  his  master's  mad  fii 
and  follies,  and  not  in  a  ve^  eub- 
gi^ng  strain. 

Avaa  on  aistema  eioioo  e  raJe 
£  non  nutriva  al  cor  ombra  di  fiefe 
Malgrado  do,  sofiriTa  un  oerto  mafc 
Che  in  traccia  andava  ognora  di  qoml 
Per  lui  era  tormento  on  gran  lolaiEiis 
JUa  fame  sazieta — dunque  eiapaa^ 

The  knight's  indignation  discorei* 
him,  and  hardly  is  he  appeai;e4^ 
fore  a  new  adventure  presents  Itsw* 
He  mistakes  the  shadow  thrown  l^ 
cloud  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  w 
a  giant;  and  this  error  creates  a  sceBe, 
that  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Cervantef 
himself,  whether  we  regard  its  cflo- 
ception  or  its  execution. — ^While  hcB 
hacking  with  his  sword  agauist  a  frag* 
ment  of  the  rock — ^he  alarms  a  p<M«o- 
pine  from  its  place  of  conceaimefl^ 
and  attempts  to  convince  his  iBCfeda* 
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^  Abaft  liM  gicBl  k«i  ti«Mr 
ronBed  bimself  Into  this  fimmal— at 
lexi^rth^  indigiumt  at  bis  aoeptician,  b^ 
nHfMlmgrn  Bancbo  to  a  combat,  ia 
ixxxiiation  of  tboie  of  tbe  Athlete  of 
&ui.tiquity:  thls^  boweyer^  terraioatee 
rfeo<^  yery  gloiiouslj  for  the  b»igbt — 
nor  yerj   Decomio^ly  for  tbe  poet, 
^vlao  yentures,  in  this  place>  to  indulge 
1X1.    such  unblushing  and  free  strains 
WkM    would  do  horunir  to  a  CastL    On 
"tHe  shore  of  tbe  idand,  which  was  the 
soene  of  tbe  last-mentioned  advenT 
-tvtre,  Don  Quixote  finds  (in  tbe  sixth 
OaAto)  a  boat,  in  which,  after  much 
altercation,  both  he  and  Sancho  em- 
liark,  in  order  to  pursue  their  exploits 
on  a  different  element    Tbe  squire 
tireaks    out   into    bitter   complaints 
a^^ainst  bis  destiny,  and  particularly 
as   he  is  obliged  to  meet  bis  fate  in 
tbe  darkness  of  night,  without  being 
able  to  leaye  behind  Mm  any  account 
of  the  way  in  which  be  is  reduced  to 
perish.    The  kni^t  himself  is  in  the 
luterim  buried  in  waking  dreams,  mis- 
taking, as  he  does,  the  noise  of  a  mill 
for  the  music  of  the  spheres,    and 
imagining  himself  to  be  discoursing 
most  pleasantly  with  Jupiter,  upon 
Tarious  imperfections  of  humanity  and 
human  affairs.  These  visions  are  sud* 
denly   dissipated  by  a  youth,  who 
leaps  from  a  precipice  into  the  vesseL 
This  intruder,  who  is  only  a  discon* 
solate  swain,  who  has  been  instigated 
by.  Bacchus  to  take  this  new  tover^s 
l^p,  on  being  questioned  as  to  bis 
name,  replies  tmit  be  is  tbe  king  of 
the  Mamelukes,  an  assertion  which 
meets  with  fuU  credit  from  our  vi- 
sionary hero ;  and  produces  a  venr  en- 
tertaining conversation,  in  whicn  are 
admirably  displayed,  and  contrasted, 
the  opposite  views  of  the  knight  and 
bis  squire.  DayHgfat,  in  the  mean  time, 
has  appeared ;  imd  Sancho,  weary  of 
his  voyage,  avails  himself  of  tbe  op- 
portumty  horded  by  a  rock,  to  catch 
Aold  of  it  and  leap  ashore,  dragging 
his  ragged  migesty  of  the  Mamelukes 
em  suite.    In  vain  does  Don  Quixote 
endeavour  to  entice  back  his  squire, 
from  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  peril- 
ous situation;  for  to  his  vivifying  ima- 
gination the  rock  appears  some  huge 
sea-monster.    At  length  he  consents 
to  en^affe  in  the  seemmgly  desperate 
exploit  himself — ^and  liters  a  cavity 
of  the  rock,  which  be  has  convinced 
himaelf  0  the  mooster'ji  mouth.    The 


jerenth  Canto  hwm  m  fn  4ai^  %i 
to  the  £artiwr  iortunes  9f  ^  herq, 
but  Sancho,  who  on  not  findiW  l4n|> 
supposes  that  he  has  been  sVaMow^ 
up  by  the  monster,  with  tbe  a^skt- 
ance  of  tbe  shephacd,  agaiii-m«k^ 
himsdf  master  ^  tbe  boat,  and  they 
thus  reach  the  nearest  shore.  A  shefft- 
berdess,  who  has  recentiy  lost  W 
betrothed  husband,  is  prevailed  iumhi 
by  the  eloquence  of  S«not>o,  who  hw 
obtained  great  celebrity  amon^  tbs 
shepherds,  to  bestow  her  band  unon 
the  rustic,  who  has  accompanied  him 
in  the  boat  Although  tlus  Canto  is 
enriched  with  several  passages  of  1^ 
inconsiderable  beauty,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, rather  tame  and  me£tfre  when 
compared  with  those  which  precede  ' 
it.  On  tl^  re-appearance  of  the  hero, 
however,  the  interest  and  the  action 
of  the  poem  are  again  revived;  for 
the  two  next  Cantos  are  the  most 
successful  in  the  whole  work,  and 
will  sustain  a  comparison  with  the 
inventions  of  Cervantes.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage-fesUvi^ 
Don  Quixote  makes  his  appearr 
ance  in  tbe  midst  of  a  voUev  of 
stones,  which,  spite  of  his  valour^ 
his  whimsical  figure  has  attracted 
from  a  troop  of  roguish  boys.  A  highly 
comic  scene  now  takes  place:  Saniphp 
advances  towards  his  master,  arraye^ 
in  knightiy  costume  of  the  most  siiv- 
milar  description;  for  instead  of  a 
helmet,  be  wears  a  hollowed  gourd, 
decorated  with  a  horse's  tail  instead 
of  a  plume — ^his  mantle  b  a  sheep's 
skin,  and  his  breast  is  protected  by  a 
horse's  hide.  This  singularly  equip- 
ped warrior  gives  a  very  pleasant  de- 
scription of  the  different  parts  of  his 
dress ;  recounting  the  admirable  pro? 
perties  of  each  part,  in  such  a  maui- 
ner  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
Don  Quixote^  who  does  not  recognize 
in  the  strange  figure  before  him  his 
own  follower  and  satellite. 

In  the  ninth  Canto,  Sancho,  having 
conducted  his  master  into  the  shep- 
herd's habitation,  recounts  to  him 
how  a  lascivious  enchanter  has  had 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  demons,  in  or<c 
der  to  discover  by  what  spell  he  may 
overcome  the  virtue  of  every  female ; 
—-he  informs  him,  moreover,  that  this 
malicious  traitor  has  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  renowned  Don  Quix- 
ote, for  the  purpose  of  subduing,  un- 
der that  irresistible  stiape,  the  chas» 
6. 
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Hitf  of  tke  ▼irtuoQS  and  peeiless  IM- 
4iatSL  dd  Tobo0O.  Notwithgtendlny, 
however^  the  captivating  forai  in 
which  he  appeared^  the  traitor  has 
been  valiantly  repulsed  by  the  mai- 
den, whom,  out  of  revenue  for  her 
contempt,  he  has  metamorphosed  into 
an  ufi^Iy  hag.  In  this  shape,  has  he, 
her  brother,  conducted  her  through 
different  countries,  in  the  hope  of 
meetinff  with  some  knight  who  may 
effect  ner  disenchantment  by  van- 

2uishing  the  sorcerer  in  combat 
litherto,  no  one  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  each  having 
been  foiled ;  and  he  himself,  as  he  in- 
forms the  knight,  has  lost  half  his 
nose  in  tbe  attempt.  Don  Qiuxote 
is  now  conducted  by  Sancho  to  a 
fiightful  old  woman,  whom  he  ad- 
dresses as  his  adored  Dulcinea;  and, 
in  order  to  release  her  from  her  dread- 
fcl  fate,  he  prepares  to  have  recourse 
to  the  coimter-spells,  which  are  to 
produce  the  disenchantment  In  all 
these  inventions  and  contrivances  of 
6ancho  Panza,  there  is  something 
contradictory  to  the  simplicity  be- 
longing to  his  character ;  and  this 
want  of  keeping  is  rather  diminished 
than  increased,  when  the  poet  attri- 
butes to  him  a  delicate  feeling  for 
real  beauty ;  as  is  the  case,  where  he 
describes  his  raptures  at  beholding 
the  sea  on  a  clear  moonlight  ni^ht 

The  reader  does  not  feel  quite  sa- 
tisfied, besides,  with  the  cruel  man- 
ner in  which  Uie  disenchantment  is 
so  contrived  by  Sancho,  as  to  occa- 
sion his  master  the  loss  of  an  ear, 
and  a  severe  wound  on  the  foot 
This  is  certainly  quite  contradictory 
to  the  other  parts  of  Sancho's  beha- 
viour, and  destroys  the  harmony  of 
the  composition. 

Anxious  to  remove  the  unfavour- 
able impressions  produced  by  this 
gratuitous  display  of  inhumanity,  the 
poet  exhibits  Sancho  to  us,  in  the  ele- 
venth Canto,  in  all  his  native  bon~ 
hommie, — concerned  for  the  serious 
effects  of  his  unfeeling  pleasantry, 
and  eager  to  relieve  the  misfortunes 
which  his  malice  has  occasioned. 
In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
squire,  who  recommends  it  as  effica- 
cious against  the  machinations  of  the 
enchanter,  and  by  way  of  penance 
for  his  infidelity  towards  his  mistress, 
in  having  expressed  too  warmly  his 
admiration  of  the  shepherdess,  Don 
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Quixote  detanniaes  f»  tnin 
Sancho  is  rejoiced  at  die  readioai^f 
his  compliance,  hoping  diat  tkii 
scheme  may  tend  to  cure  his  mate 
of  his  visionary  fancies.  DestBj, 
however,  frustrates  this  noUbly-de- 
vised  plan :  Sancho  finds  the  nuti- 
cated  Don  engraving  on  the  stem  of 
a  tree  some  fine  Utopian  plant  fcr 
the  improvement  of  the  world.  He 
ridicules  these  new  dunuens,  ii 
which  the  knight  is  indulghi^,  it- 
ciaring  that  it  would  be  aa  easy  to 
straighten  the  crooked  branches «{ 
an  oak,  as  to  straighten  all  tkd  is 
bent  and  crooked  in  the  world.  Dm 
Quixote  considering  this  to  be  a  dal- 
lenge,  prepares  to  exhibit  his  prowei 
— but  omng  to  the  violence  of  \m 
exertions,  he  bursts  his  body,  ad 
dies.  Such  a  catastrophe  is,  it  noit 
be  confessed,  at  once  ridiculous,  dii- 
gusdng,  and  revolting  to  our  h^aa^ 
How  different  Is  the  death  wm 
Cervantes  has  given  to  bis  bero! 
Sancho,  after  burying  his  muter, 
travels  throuffh  the  world,  where  the 
reputation  of  the  knight's  explaitf 
had  conferred  a  celebrity  upon  tiii 
his  faithful  squire ;  and  passes  tk 
remainder  of  his  li^  in  moderate  bit 
contented  circumstances.  Sucb  are 
the  most  prominent  events  of  tb 
poem:  with  respect  to  its  execntioB,it 
certainly  possesses  considerable  betu- 
ties;  and  the  language  and  versifiGa- 
tion  are  conspicuous  for  purity  aoi 
facility.  We  hesitate  not  to  affira 
that  Bevilacqua  has  conferred  a  b- 
vour  on  the  literary  world,  by  tbai 
drawing  from  the  obscurity  of  tbe 
Sicilian  idiom,  a  production  of  coaa- 
derable  humour,  and  possessing,  era 
in  its  title,  something  to  excite  oor 
interest,  and  insure  our  attentioB. 

The  reader  ought  not,  howeref)  to 
expect  a  continuatiim  of  the  adren- 
tures  of  the  original  and  iniinitafale 
Quixote  of  the  Spanish  author,  list 
rather  a  variation,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, of  a  popular  theme.  D^ 
cidedly  inferior,  m  many  respects,  ti 
its  model,  the  present  work  hardly  as- 
pires to  be  considered  as  the  emana- 
tion of  a  kindred  genius.  The  inci- 
dents are  too  uniformly  comic,  witb* 
out  any  of  those  fine  serious  tndtsr- 
that  redeeming  spirit  of  poetnr,— tb«t 
wonderful  invention  evwy  where  dii« 
coverable  in  the  work  of  Oer?ant<Si 
—and  those  touches  which  reader  U 
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.^ H  to  mUIc  ftrmir;  «ii 

the  author  must  be  allowed  to  hatae 
made  an  imporjtant  additimi  to  the 
fltoree  of  comic  poetry. 


a  MAM  tranaoript  of  charao- 

r^  and  of  Ufe.    Still,  fai  spite  <^  all 

dae  imperfections  that  might  be  enu- 
xamerated^  the  poem  of ''  Don  Quixote 
in  Scythia,"  possesses  no  little  to  re- 

mOllner;  the  author  of  ''ouilt/'  &C. 

Amandus  Gottfried  Adolph  MOll-    mark,  that  he  who  in  the  full  power  of 
Langendorff  b; 


Tier   was  bom   at    L»angendont    by 
.IWeissenfels,  October  18,  17U,  and 
^waa  the  only  son  of  the  Procurator, 
Xldnrich  Adolph  Mullner.    His  mo- 
t:lier  was  sister   to   the    celebrated 
poet  Burger.    He  received  the  first 
xiidiments  of  his  education  at  the 
public  school  of  Weissenfels  ;  and  in 
bis  eleventh  year  happening  to  meet 
-with  Wieland's  Oberon,  he  read  it 
-vrith  preat  eagerness,  often  neglect- 
ing hu  school  for  that  purpose.    In 
1789,  he  proceeded  to   the  schod 
Pforta,  at  which  place  his  principal 
And  favourite  study  was  that  of  the 
mathematics.    Sclmudt,  who  was  his 
tutor  in  that  science,  used  to  deliver 
^atuitous   lectiures    upon    Crerman 
poetry,  in  which  he  treated  very  par- 
ticularly of  prosodv  and  rhyme.    To 
these  MQliner  paid  uncommon  at* 
tendon;  and  was  thus  induced  to 
study  the  poetical  writers  of  Ger- 
many, and  also  to  make  some  at- 
tempts in  poetrv  himself,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  his  other  tutors.    But 
that  he  contrived  to  render  poetrv 
and   mathematics    compatible  with 
each  other,  is  proved  by  his  describ- 
,  injg,  in  a  series  of  rhymes,  the  origin 
ofuie  eJUptic  curve,  a  subject  which  he 
undertooK  when  only  sixteen.    Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  continuing    at 
j^ool,  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
at  home  of  meeting    with  Burner, 
whose  Leonora  being,  on  one  occasion, 
recited  with  great  energy  by  the  poet, 
produced  a  cfcep  impression  on  voung 
Mullner.     Burger,  who  had  observ- 
ed the  extreme  interest  with  which 
his  nephew  had  listened  to  the  poem, 
now  paid  more  attention  to  him,  and 
wrote  down  for  him  remarks  on  such 
poetical  productions  as  the  latter  used 
to  submit  to  his  inspection.     Among 
the  rest,  was  a  translation  from  Ho- 
race, on  the  subject  of  which  B.  said 
to  the  youtii :  I  must  confess  that  at 
your  age  I  had  not  made  such  pro- 
gress ;  yet  Imust  at  the  same  time  re- 


youth  can  bestow  so  much  pains  and 
mdustryiipon  the  translation  of  what 
another  has  written,  is  not  likely  to 
possess  much  invention  of  his  own. 

This  declaration  discouraged  the 
pupil  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  now 
absolutely  renounced  anv  farther  at- 
tempts at  poetry,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  occasional  verses;  yet  he 
still  continued  to  study  and  read  it, 
especially  the  works  of  Schiller. 

Trom  1793  to  1797,  he  studied  the 
law  at  Leipsic,  and  during  the  same 
interval  became  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare's  pieces,  as  performed  at 
the  theatre  there,  in  the  translation  of 
Schr5der.  After  1797,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  supernumerary  actuary 
m  an  office  at  l)eilitzchj  near  Leip« 
sic,  but  in  the  following  year  return- 
ed  to  WeissenfelSj  where  he  began  to 

gractise  as  advocate.  At  this  period 
e  had  entirely  lost  all  sight  of  dra^ 
matic  writing.  In  1802  he  married: 
and  in  1803,  he  wrote  some  comments 
on  a  work,  which  had  then  just  ap- 

geared,  'An  Outline  of  a  new  juridical 
ystem  for  the  Electorate  of  Saxony/ 
Mdllner's  remarkswereentitied,' Sixty 
Thoughts,  by  Modestinus,on  the  Out- 
line,' &c.  Subsequent  to  this,  he  was 
employed  as  a  coac^utor  in  several 
literary  institutions  in  the  juridical 
dass.  In  1805,  he  obtained  a  Doctor's 
degree  at  Wittemberg.  The  events 
of  the  following  year,  which  was  so 
critical  and  important  a  one  for  the 
north  of  Grermany,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  acQuisition  of  the  French 
language,  witn  which  he  had  till  tiua 
time  been  perfectiy  unacquainted, 
but  from  whose  classical  authors  he 
now  translated  very  frequentiy.  Yet 
tiiese  lost  all  attraction  for  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  peruse  them 
without  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary. 
In  1808,  he  returned  to  his  former 
studies,  and  soon  after  produced  ano- 
ther juridical  work.* 
About  this  period,  in  consequence 


*  Die  AQgemeineEleineQtsr-lehie  der  riditerlichen  Entsebodungskunde,  Leip.  This 
didnot  tdl  at  an ;  M.  had  therefinre  reooarse  afterwards  to  a  very  culpable  strategem,  ht 
oriatdi  anew  tide  with  the  date  1819,  and  recommended  the  W0ik  himidf  in  stvtnl 
Jtoniala;  but  the  actifioe  was  soon  detected  and  bald  up  to  iqpiobatkm. 
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ttheatDc  at  Wi^mar^  ip^ioh  «ae4  duv- 
jni^  die  wuMDer  ■imriii  to  peilbnzi 
at  Lauchstadtt  he  was  excited  to 
make  some  attempts  at  dramatic 
composition^  and  in  - 1 810^  he  erected 
^a  private  theatre  »t  Weissenfels^  and 
lyeeame  a  writer  for  the  stage.  His 
first  piece  was  the  ^'  Angola  Cat,  or 
4ke  Queen  of  Oolconda,"  a  Comedy  in 
Vme  act ;  this  was  succeeded  by  the 
**  -Return  from  Surinam/'  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  taken  from  Voltaire's 
"  La  Femme  attia  Raison,**  In  1811, 
iie  produced  tne  "  ConfidenU,"  which 
was  received  with  great  applause  at 
the  theatre  at  Vienna;  and  in  the 
next  year  the  one  act  comedy  in  rhyme 
c^ed  '*  The  Female  Sceptic."  An 
attempt  was  now  made  uy  him  iij 
trageay.  Werner's  "  Four'Ond-tweTh- 
fieth  of  February  "  had  been  perform^ 
ed  at  the  private  theatre :  this  piece, 
which  contains  much  relative  to  the 
principle  of  Destiny,  led  MQUner  to 
make  observations  on  andent  and 
modem  tragedy :  these  graduaHv 
developed  his  first  tragedy,  of  whicn 
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4ttew  ^'  UwSesiipr  rOBkeIei>  "  Skg 
Fngurd,'*  hk  tldra  heroic  tEtte^ 
appeared  in  1817 ;  amce  whdi  k 
-has  permitted  sone  fri^gmenti  ta  k 
printed  of  ja  new  tragedy,  entity 
"  7%e  Alhaneser  The  above  b  t 
•succinct  biography  of  a  writer,  wfaoie 
talents  have  been  varioudy  cit!- 
mated.  His  comedies,  says  one  cri- 
tic, are  destitute  of  all  tiiat  consli- 
tute  comedy;  they  possess  neitber 
unaffected  wit,  nor  broad  yet  rid 
humour  ;  in  this  respect,  he  is  inferior 
to  Kotzebne;  we  camsot  tiiereiDR 
suppose  that  he  will  ever  distinguid 
himself  as  a  successor  of  Shakspetre. 
He  has  rendered  French  comedy  flCi 
more  French,  if  possible,  than  era 
— that  IB,  phis  Arahe  que  tAnOk 
meme* 

In  fact,  it  is  not  a  very  favotirdble 
symptom  that  his  dramatic  taleott 
have  been  se  tardy  of  devdq)eBifat, 
and  that  they  should  not  hare 
manifested  themselves  until  he  wai 
thirty^ght  years  of  age;  for  Mt 
can   recollect    no  writer   of  ex«i- 


the  title  was  ^  The  iwenty-nintk  of  ience  in  this  department,  vrhose  yoiKi 


February."  A  personal  acquaintance 
■with  Ilfland  resulted  from  this  last 
productfon,  and  that  great  actor  was 
very  urgent  with  Mullner  to  com- 
pose a  regular  tragedy  for  the  stage. 
It  happened  that  our  author  wa^ 
at  this  precise  time  employed  in  dis- 
cussing a  question,  proposed  in 
Mencke's  woric  on  the  Theory  of 
penal  Law;  viz.  whether  there  be 
tiot  criminals  whose  supermorial  ex- 
istence is  to  be  preserved  only  by  the 
isacrifice  of  theur  mortal  one,  and  to 
whose  case  we  may  apply  that  obser- 
vation of  Seneca,  where  he  says :  "  in- 
geniis  talibus  vite  exitus  remedium 
fest,  optimumque  est  abire  ei,  qui  ad 
se  nunquam  rediturus  est/*  'This  cir- 
cumstance furnished  the  leading  idea 
for  the  tragedy  of  '*  Guilt"  which 
was  begun  and  completed  in  October 
1812.  It  was  first  brought  out  at 
the  Imperial  theatre  at  Vienna,  and 
has  since  been  performed  with  ap- 
plause on  the  principal  stages  in  Qer- 
many. 

'  Aw  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Leip- 
sic,  1816,  which,  notwithstanding 
two  piracies,  was  very  soon  suc- 
(Ceeded  by  a  second  and  third.  Short- 
ly after  this  production,  MiiUner 
■rcote  his  Comedy  of  the  *^  Great 
Children"     a     duo-drama,     called 


had  not  given  mdications  of  an  iires- 
istible  impulse,  and  of  an  earnest 
impetuosity  towards  the  goal  be  ha^ 
in  view: — these  are  indispensaUe 
Such  a  one  feels  within  himself  an  in- 
stinctive power,  that  leads  him  t« 
portray  in  a  dramatic  form,  nature 
and  her  phenomena;  men  and  events. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  one,  wfco 
after  having  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  commences  his  dramatic  caretf 
by  re-modelling  Werner's  "  Wh  Ft- 
bruary,**  and  Improving  it,  by  adopt- 
ing the  admirable  doctrine,  that  tke 
Supreme  Being  has  re»gned  to  tiie 
Devil  the  possession  of  a  day,  wliicfc 
human  science  has  determined  AA 
be  regarded  as  an  intercalary  one? 

What  pernicious  consequences  nms* 
result  from  the  adoption  of  skndar 
principles  respecting  Destiny,  is  uriB- 
ciently  obvious,  even  had  it  not  bfca 
pointed  out  by  sound  critics.  A  fl- 
milar  defect  pervades  the  tragedy  of 
Guilt.  Yet  tois  piece  has  b^uti«s> 
and  is  distin^ished  by  the  admirable 
skai  with  which  so  many  entangled 
threads  are  gradually  unwound  froa 
the  v^ry  core  of  the  skein  ;  and  thai 
far  Mullner  has  shown  himself  an 
excellent  disdnjie  of  Calderon.  la 
his  Yngurd,  the  author  appears  t» 
have  attained  the  dunax  of  cpiihM« 


Zeifor  J^om  m  JUind^' 
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^ioadcal  k  smod^  we  maf  affinift 
^iiait  the  oilier  «eiD»fble  pereon  Ifl 
Sraunhiid^  ifter  Ae'4o9e8  her  wits. 
A.  FVonch  ciitic*  lias  ckaraoterized 
dits  production  at  a  '^  bizarre  im- 
lyroglio,  dam  lequel  on  toH  sams  oesse 
ftes  efibrts  que  fait  I'autoinr  poiir  imi- 
t^e^  fthskspeare^  et  sa  de^orabie  im- 


pclMnnot  a  «i:fifMp  IM  ti^eei*^^  et 
Wan  g«iile.  SfenenwAs  Mkif  ¥va^ 
9«mblsnce,  e<miMoii  dan*  le  ^lan; 
caractk^s  ontr^et  hers  de  tontena- 
tiu«^  exag^ration  et  affectation  dtofl 
le  styie:  voila  ie  jugeni«nt  que  fe« 
crHiqiiee  Allemands  ies  plas  saM 
cnt  port^  8ur  la  noureUe  producoon 
de  M.  MQllner." 


LETTER  FtoM  A  ROu£ 

I  have  aome  udKd  Ihougto  that  rove  about. 
And  IpucQy  Imock  to  Jiave  tbdr  ] 


I  HA^E  aomethnes  looked  at  the 
««rtside  of  yo«r  book^  as  It  lav  on 
ottr  table  at  Whit£%  fknocBed 
among  the  other  periodical  things, 
'vrhich  we  never  ^eam  of  reading) 
and  it  is  very  fikelj  Ae  hraJde  womd 
have  for  ever  passed  by  me  unheed- 
ed, ''Hke  the  idle  wind  .which  we 
regard  not/'  if  I  had  net  heard  the 
ether  day^  at  H — — d  house,  that 
**  there  was  matter  In't/'  which 
nSght  be  read  with  some  prolH,  and 
HtUe  trouble* — This  good  chacacter, 
and  -^rora  -such  good  authority  (for 
aome  of  the  learned  m  these  mys- 
teries were  present)  induced  me  last 
Wednesday  to  take  it  up.  I  dipped 
here  and  there  uito  two  or  £hree  of 
yofur  numbers;  and  then  found  H 
was  seven  o'clock,  and  I  was  not 
dressed,    though  I   was  to  dine  at 

eight,   with  P m,  A— ^,  and 

one  or  two  other  BxmH, 

I  started  your  book  over  our  da- 
ret,  and  it  struclc  us  that  it  miffht  be 
a  good  medium,  through  which,  not 
omy  to  clear  away  that  cloud  of 
error  which  has  pervaded  every  pro- 
duction, professing  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  finished  state  of  society  to 
which  we  belong ;  but,  also^  to  throw 
a  new  light  upon  those  below  us,  and 
to  show  to  every  pretender  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  endeavour  to- 
wards   reaching  our    splendid    and 

g^ant-height ^that    henceforth,    no 

city  Icarus  may  try  his  wing  to  his 
own  destruction.  This  is  tome  of 
the  good  we  contemplate, — our  de- 
sign being  very  comprehensive.  At 
tiie  first  glance,  it  may  not  appear  so 
to  you,  but  by  and  by  you  will  per- 
ceive it  is  of  no  mean  extent ;  and  do 
not  doubt  our  power  to  realize  what 


we  purpose— &r  thomme  iien  wmrri 
connoit  tout  ce  gut  pasxe  pariout. 

We  IJierefore  intend  to  send  you, 
from  time  to  time,  isuch  sketches  of 
the  things  about  us,  as  we  may  be 
''i*  the  vein  "to  make. 

Our  sources  of  amusement  are  air 
Farioas,  as  our  capabifities  of  enjoy-- 
ment  are  extensivck 

^^M«Bdbtj»lbr-ii8«ooki£^  «r  aoght  tM 

Mind !  not  low  In  the  vulgar  ac- 
ceptation—not degrading — &,  Mke 
Una  among  the  satyrs,  we  j?enuine 
Rou^s  always  come  out  of  every 
t^g,  pure  and  spodess.  Wecan  touch 
pitch  without  defilement.  A  mom^ 
m^  at  the  Fives  Court,  at  a  spaning 
match ;  or  at  CHd  Caleb's,  in  baiting 
abuU,  is,  to  us,  as  exempt  fi^om  de^ 
leterious  contagion  in  manners,  as  « 
Conversasione  in  Arlington-stneet  ig 
incompetent  to  make  us  effeminate  irl 
mind :  nor  does  the  MeUecttml  of  an 
evening  at  Kensington,  present  our 
unbending  to  the  sports  of  a  morn- 
ing at  Tothi41  Fields.  W«  mfe  Pro^- 
teus-like^  and  can  change,  yet  be 
always  tbe  same ;  and,  as  me  ca- 
meleon,  we  vary  our  hues  according 
to  circumstances :  whether  in  a  crim- 
son srrueeze  in  our  funny— or  black  in 
our  tilburies— or  white  in  the  draw- 
ing room, — we  are  toujour sdistmgu^t. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  be  by  nature 
formed  for  elegant  pursuits,  yet  not 
incapable  of  extracting,  wit|iout  taint, 
enjoyment  from  merely  vulgar  ones. 
Our  order  can  invert  all  order.  Whe- 
ther in  the  frequent  quadrille,  at 
Almack's,  in  King-street,— or  tlie 
occasional  wahz  of  the  Waterloo 
rooms,  in  Pall  MaU— whether  in  the 


*  Rev.  JSneycl  TAi  1890. 
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#irv^  or  the  rMg)  the  Rou^  if  eqoallj 
iahnitable.  £f»e,  aelf  possesnon,  is 
jpoWtf  <2p  cawaBer,  are  his  characteris- 
tics:— ^yet  he  is  usually  a  scholar; 
has  attained  elegant  literature^  and 
elegant  accompl^hments ;  and  can 
conTerse  freely  on  useful  sciences. 
He  regards  the  sex  with  warmth, 
but  is  never  fulsome.  He  is  always 
welcome  to  women,  because,  though 
firequently  Ught  and  trifling,  he  is 
never  insipid.  His  life  is  made  up 
and  blended  d  the  brightest  hues : 
— ^is 

A  gsy  creature  of  the  element^ 

That  in  the  oobon  of  the  lainbow  lives 

And  plays  i*  «h*  piloted  douds. 

In  his  dress,  the  Rou^  does  not 
disdain  the  "  aid  of  ornament :  "— 
it  is  gay,  not  gaudy ;  well  fitted  to 
display  bds  form,  but  not  too  pecise; 
exact,  but  not  stiff— there  is  finish 
without  apparent  design :  art  is  called 
in  to  assist  nature. 

The  -whole  wodd  widioiit  art  and  dressy 
Would  be  but  one  great  wildemeiM ; 
And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd, 
For  an  that  nature  has  omferrM ; 
This  does  but  rou^-hew  and  design. 
Leaves  art  to  pdliMi  and  refine. 

After  this  rigmarole  (I  love  the 
word,  it  is  so  significant  of  our  pur- 
suits^ you  will  ask,  at  what  I  aim  ? 
As  I  said  before,  to  enlighten  you 
and  your  readers— to  show  you  some 
of  our  instUuHoHs^^^'  to  give  yhu  a 
peep  into  our  knowledge  box ;"  and 
more  is  to  be  found  there  ^'  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy."  First, 
however,  let  me  declare,  I  must 
adopt  my  own  method— or  rather  no 
metnod:  I  must  not  be  directed— 
although"  as  a  Rou^  I  must  circum- 
volve, — ^yet  it  shall  be  eceenlrieally  if 
1  please.— Well  then—  , 

Never  were  characters,  commonly 
supposed  to  have  affinity  or  con- 
nexion, more  reallv  and  widely  dis- 
similar than  are  the  RouS  and  the 
Dandy, — I  have  described  the  Rou€ 
—now  to  try  my  hand  at  the  Dandy. 
The  Dandy  is  not  a  man,  but  a  mere 
Kraft  upon  the  genuine  stock.  The 
'  body  or  the  man,  'tis  true,  (and  bare- 
ly that)  with  an  effeminate  41m/— 
(mark  me !  not  a  woman's ;  for 
their's  is  naturally  noble)— tm'/A  a 
•oul,  did  I  say  ? — ^Psha !  "  they  have 
no  souls!"  they  are  weak— dull- 
minded  "  unfit  to  carry  bupthens." 
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They  lisp,  tii^  amble,  and  they  j»; 
and  certainly  they  *^  mck-nameCiodji 
creatures."  They  languish  throi^ 
quadrilles,  and  whiter  thor  idf 
admiration  to  theb  dending  ptrtneis. 
Their  bodies  want  the  sap  wUdi 
should  make  the  branches  flouriA^ 
We  know  them  not,  there  is  no  syoi* . 
pathy  between  us:  an  eternal  bv- 
rier  divides  us. — In  a  word,  tlwyiit 
not  leg  hommes  bien  nomrris. 

We  may,  perhaps,  permit  two  or 
three  of  tnese  things  to  come  w^ 
our  circle,  now  and  then— but  tkttii 
aU.  None  belong  to  it.  Ill  give  jh 
a  case  in  point : — a  city  man,  one  daj 
at  White's,  invited  B— m— 4  (pw 
B — !  but  more  of  him  on  a  iutHR 

day)— Al ^y,  M — d— y,  andnj- 

self,  to  dine  with  him.    We  stood 
apart,  consulted,  and  the  result  wai, 
that  B— m — 1  was  authorised  to  m> 
cept  the  invitation  for  us — but  witi 
this  special  and  expressed  pronto,  tlitC 
we  could  not  sopatronixe  our  mviter 
again,  and  that  he  must  not  expect 
that  any  of  us  could  ask  him  in  re- 
turn to  our  tables.    Now,  this  bho 
is  by  prescription  at  the  head  of  Ui 
race :   he  is  the  best  specinKo  ve 
know  of:  he  would  fain  be  t  Bou^ 
but  he  wants  the  finish :  he  wa^ 
*^  that  within  which  passeth  show.* 
His  wit  is  to  our's  what  the  mooby 
is  to  the  man :  his  walk  the  yoeof 
elephant's ;  and  his  dancing,  the  ca- 
racole of  the  dray  horse.     He  ii 
a  dandy  on  a  large  scale!  I  hsre 
mentioned  White's,    You  must  know 
it-— but  some  of  your  readers  wsj 
not    It  is  now  the  leading  subsciv- 
tion  house  in  St  James's-street,— tbe 
Royal  Exchange  of  the  west,  w\tat 
men  of  Mrih  "  do  conpegatew"  Tki» 
club,  when  party  spirit  ran  highj  be- 
tween Fox  and  the  heaven-bom  nn- 
nister, — when  Fox  carried  war  into 
the  very  empyrean, — was  the  ralhr- 
ing  point  of  the  Pittites,  as  Brookes'i 
(oB  the  opposite  side  of  the  street) 
was  that  of  the  Opposition.    Here 
the    great   contending  spirits  n>^ 
daily  and  niffhtly :  at  the  one,  dioie 
measures   which   agitated  Euit^pfi 
were  submitted  to  the  anmiry  gtidh' 
m^en  ;  while  the  spirit  of  resbtance 
to  the  minister's  power  and  aoW" 
tion,  was  cherished  and  fied  st  the 
other.    In  the  morning  they  oiet  to 
organize, — to   train    their  oppw^J 
forces ;  at  night,  when  debitc  wis 
o'er,  when  the  hurly  buily  was  dooc, 
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^^^b,  party  retired — ^tbls  to  Brookefl's^ 

^laat  to  White's.  At  Bro^es's  it  waB 

-ftSiat  the  inestimable   patriot,   Foz^ 

■Exezt  to  St.  Anne's  Hill^  spent  tlie 

Ix^ppiest  (and  for  that  reason  the 

^wisest)  hours  of  his  life.— Here  (I 

S&ATe  heard  mj  father  saj^  has  he 

Itwtened  to  that  voice — wluch  now> 

.alas !  is  rilent— '^  while  it  kept  the  ta- 

l>le  in  a  roar ;"  here,  when  ue  storm 

^wras  o'er,  would  the  banished  spirit 

of  true-kind-heartedness  '  return  to 

mts  own  home !  here,  with  Sheridan, 

Sedford,  Holland,  Tiemey,  (the  bj- 

^tme  f^lories  of  our  order)  did  Ids 

fsplendid  spirit  luxuriate  in  its  natu* 

nl  nmplicitj-* 

CTntwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie  " 

^Tbe  ludden  soul  of  hannony. 

After  a  lught  of  revelry,  he  would 
fiaste  to  the  shades  of  St  Anne's 
Hill,  and  with  a  pocket  Horace  (his 
favourite  compamon^  bring  back  his 
overflown  soul  withm  its  own  keep- 
ing:— there 

In  sweet  letiied  solitude, 
She  plumed  her  featheis,  and  let  grow  her 

wings, 
^Thmt  in  the  Tarious  bustle  of  resort 
'Were  all  too  raffled,  and  sometime  im- 
paired. 

•  But  whither  am  I  wandering?— 
Oh !  I  remember,  I  was  taking  you 
into  MHiite's.  Before  you  enter,  look 
at  its  exterior !  It  hath  the  show  of 
beauty  on  its  front,  which  hath  lately 
undergone  some  alteration  and  im- 
provement It  is  not  to  be  sure  so 
handsome  as  the  Casino^  on  the 
Corso  at  Milan,  or  the  Academia  t  in 
^e  Toledo  at  Naples,  but  it  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  in  England; 
and  if  we  are  not  so  capable  of  the 

f flowing  and  elegant,  even  in  our 
ounges,  as  the  refined  yet  enslaved 
Italians,  our  means  are  at  least 
equal  to  our  ends. 

By  the  bye,  I  should  mention  for 
your  information,  and  for  that  of  ety- 
molopsts  in  particular,  as  well  as 
that  It  may  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, that  the  name  of  our  place  of 
meeting  was  not  derived  from  the 
sup<nior  purity  of  its  Pittite  institu- 
tors,  but  from  their  first  steward^ 
whose  cognomen  was  fPTiite. 


I  am  not  dd  eoough'to  teD  you» 
from  my  own  ezperisoce,  what  tht 
dub  was  at  first— that  is,  as  lawyvM 
have  it,  I  was  not  found  in  the  deed- 
but,  I  believe,  it  is  not  now  that  com« 
pact  body  widch  it  once  was;  but  ii 
u  better,  it  is  the  resort  of  propertjs 
rank,  and  charactn"— of  men  or  s<^ 
and  light  attahiment»— of  the  grave 
and  the  gay— of  some  of  the^es^  mett 
of  their  age— of  the  "  Preux  cheva- 
liers" of  modem  times.  Here  is  a 
grave  old  Duke,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  scamdng  a  book  on  politioid 
economy ;— there  a  youthiul  com* 
moner,  skhnming  over  a  pamphlet. 
On  this  side,  a  boot  of  plam  country 
gentiemen,  in  the  square  cut  frocks 
of  Davidson,  in  Coit-street;  and  on 
that,  a  group  of  gay  aristocrats, 
ciurved  and  rounded  into  shape  by 
that  greatest  of  geniuses,  Mr.  Stukz. 
The  one  party  is  intent  on  the  com 
bill,  and  poor's  rates,  or  the  budget 
that  is  to  be;  while  the  other  is  en« 
gaged  on  the  probable  conunence* 
ment  of  Almack's,  or  on  the  bettings 
for  the  next  Derby  and  Ledger.  Some 
are  stubbornly  fixed  at  the  window 
that  overlooks  the  street — whistlmg 
as  they  look  for  want  of  thought — 
Thus  the  moaning  passes.— 

^Vliat  boots  it,  to  tell  me  that  this 
is  the  sunny  ude  of  the  landscape  ? 
^*  As  Where's  the  palace  in  which 
foul  things  sometimes  intrude  not" 
If  there  be  to  be  found  here,  political 
intrigue,  spendthrift  youth,  giddy 
debauchery — and,  (worse  than  allj 
aged  lust — "  the  worm  that  eats  into 
the  bud  of  youth,"  that  '^  taints  in 
its  rudiments  the  promised  flower,'^ 
yet  are  not  these  vices  also  to  be 
found  in  every  station  ? . 

But  see  the  effects  of  addressing  an 
Editor:  it  has  set  me  preachmg! 
what  I  have  just  been  sa^ng  is,  no 
doubt,  true,— and  1%  'tis  'tis  true^^ 
but  having  said  this,  what  more  re« 
mains  to  be  said?  Shakspeare,  who 
knew  every  things  knew  tnat 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  est  will  meir,  thedogwffl  haTehSs  day  ! 

I  have  never  before  attempted  my 
hand  at  a  composition  since  I  le/l 
Oxford,  and  I  look  back  to  that  pe« 


«  The  Garf&o  at  Milan  is  a  sort  of  Ghib,  for  both  sexes. 
'     t  The  Academia  is  the  resort  of  the  dntinga^  at  N^^ples:  conversation,  daad^ 
-pky  are  its  amusements,  which  end  aboat  midnight;  after  which  the  company  pio- 
^oenade  in  theVilURealefSgardenomkwking  the  Bay,  and  opposite  to  Vesanos:  who 
can  doob*  the  taste  of  a  Nei^iolttaa  ? 
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extreme  «t  tbe  iscUity  with  whidi  I 
iMve  colled  on  v^  niy  oowrse-— (rat- 
i!^ap  now  «id.tbeQ>  I  dare  to  stuff 
«ftd  deTiatinr  from  the  track);  and  as 
X  an  fo  weU  tatttfied  with  my  pra« 
gfMm,  I  shal]^  perhafM>  take  up  my 
pern  after  my  return  from  the  Opera 
IUHMgh^  and  fiiiiak  my  inieUectmd 
day  in  extracting  its  merits.  Pray 
do  not  be.  alarmed,  I  diaU  not  inrade 
your  critical  department,  I  hate  erii- 
taci8m>  it  is  im-ideal  mid  Yulgar-^ 
aad  that  is  tke;reesoB  why  your  pro^ 
hmeA  critic  is  generaiiy  poor  and 
iragged ;  and  well  does  he  oesefre  ta 
Jieso. 

1  httd  nttktr  W  a  kitUo,  sad  cgpy—aae^, 
XhuL  cue  of  these  sune  bathed  crid«{M- 


•  The  opera  is  essentially  intellec- 
tual^ as  well  as  elegantly  sensual,  and 
faow  can  rules  be  ^pHed  to  such  a 
^mbinadon  ?  How  can  we  define 
yhat  is  not  defineable  ? — Criticism  is 
•urdy  then  misdirected  in  her  aim, — 
here  she  cannot  fix.  It  is  not  any 
single  part  of  oiu*  opera  which  at- 
tracts, it  is  the  tout  ensemble — we 
are  not  raised  to  mental  intenseness 
by  Caraporese,  or  seduced  into  exqui- 
site rapture  by  Vestris,  considering 
them  only  with  reference  to  thera- 
sehres,  or  even  with  the  melodies  and 
harmonies  they  give  life  to :  the  ele- 
gant and  informed  soul  of  the  one,  or 
the  alluring  blandishments  of  the 
other  would  DC  nought  in  their  effects, 
if  we  stopped  to  Oiink  of  quality  of 
yoice,  correctness  of  tone,  and  such 
like  stuff.  No !  at  Ihe  same  moment, 
the  mind  is  filled  with  the  grace  d 
motion  and  expression,  and  the  senses 
are  revelled  with  sounds,  soothing  as 

JThe  sweet  iouth  breathing  o*ei  a  bank  of 
violets. 

Ito  de  these  idone  '^  do  aU  the 
dtedy'^-Htt  there  not  Noblet,  more 
radiant  in  bamity  than  the  sun  she 
emerges  from,— exhibiting,  as  Aris- 
totle says,  "  the  poetry  of  motion," 
**  catching  a  grace "  far,  very  fer, 
•'  beyond  the  reach  of  art  ?  "  Are  there 
not  taste  and  beauty^,  '^  before,  be- 
hind, and  on  every  si^  ?"  Is  there  not 
^-but  away  with  criticism  and  all  its 
cant-— there  is  nothing  for  its  Vam- 
pire gaze  to  ^  upon— away  !-*aye« 
away  too  with  my  stilts,  for  I  find 
I  had  got  upon  them,  and  before  I'm 


duvwA  (tf  1  m*aat  alnady  Uaili 
jKwr  an4  year  iwdtffeaT  eslfantiM) 
let  me  descend  arudeotiy  and  at  mot 
— Now  1  am  down>  we'tt  hegiD  li 
talk  wiihia  oiur  natural  pitdu 

There  are  but  two  finer  Thcatrttie 
Surope  than  omr  Italian  Opera,* 
La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San  Carioit 
Naples  (the  grand  Opera  at  Vcm 
whioh,  owing  to  the  poivarty  of  tfe 
y  eaetiana,  is  now  opened  oi^  Ma^ 
,the  carnival,  is  neither  so  haadmie, 
Bor  so  large)  La  Seals  la  a  fine  Acs' 
He,  but  the  Milanese  are  FreadiM 
— they  go  in  midresa  and  bdk  Wl^ 
^uriag  the  performance:  oneoMeti 
at   every  turn  the   blanks  dal&er 
of  an  Austrian  officer,  an  antidote  t» 
all  that  is  enlivening    or  mental 
every  thing  is  irute  and  fidt-J^ 
performers  are  generally  very  fiUk 
above  second  rate,  and  so  much  at 
our  expectations  disappointed,  tkit 
one  comes  away  degout^   ^  They 
manage  these  thmgs  better"  at  Na- 
ples— San  Carlos,   even   wWumt,  k 
worthy  of  the  people  who  fiiequmti^ 
and  of  the  sky  it  stands  under— it  i 
beautiful ;  within,  it  is  glowing  aal 
splendid  —  brilliant    as    the  golte 
cnariot  of  Phston — 'and  every  partii 
correspondent :  the  actors  are  of  the 
first  talent ;  Rossini  is  the  compoMC, 
and  superintendant  of   the  musicai 
department    The   ballet  sometimei 
disolays  two  hundred  and  fifty  paiif 
of  legs  in  motion ;  the  scenery  is  tij 
Italian    masters  ;     the    audience  v 
Neapolitan,  and  they  go  '^en  ^;fVDk 
toilette."    There  is  more  of  the  idd 
in  the  Neapolitan  character,  persoi 
and  spirit  combined,  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Italy^perk^  I 
should  not  exclude  the  FiorentnKf) 
and  they  have  therefore  more  Rou^ 
The  Vicar  General  is  certainly  one 
— he  possesses  all  the  attribateSy  ^ 
portly  person  and  matured  age  A 
not  even  detract  from  them:  be  htf 
the  fire  and  enthusiasm,  corrected  of 
course  by  the  tact  and  judgment,  which 
tend  to  animate  the  character.  Ihire 
often  thought  he  appeared  very  fil^ 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  where  b  the 
man  ^'  base  or  brave  enough  "  tdfl^; 
that  he  is  not  a  Koiie?    Butifov 
Opera  is  not  so  gloidng  as  that  of 
Naplesy.  it  isy  as  f  hava  already  in- 
ferred of  our  louofltSy  certainly  the 
supreraest  public  pMMSUfe  wecan  ci- 
joy.    Independently  o^  the  perfci» 
ance, .  ahew  me  female  bcaa^  ^  * 
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if^tr.ofdev  or  rank  "W  the  bmh^ 
im  moie  cnuMQtly  grated.  Tunk 
oar  eye  to  that  hix,  occupieci  just 
aw  by  Lady  W  t  and  my  Lord 
'astlereagh^ — what  can  the  eye  of 
iste  desire  more  ?  Observe  her  Gre- 
ian  busty*  and  equally  Grecian  air, 
istained  with  Fatridan  ease  and 
rai^— but  charming  as  ^Ae  is>  we 
ui  look  at  Mm,  nor  yet  be  indined 
to  turn  our  backs  upon  ourselves :" 
i  sorry  pnrase,  but  let  it  pass.) 
[is  fine,  welL-placed  hcMl— his  palHd 
ice,  the  expresskra  of  which  habit 
nd  discipline  have  put  tmder  his  own 
ontroul— his  very  nanda^  or  rather 
le  well  fitting  gloves  upon  them, 
peak  of  superiority,  ana  aaake  us 
sgret  that  he  is  not  oi/ Rou^.  Hove 
ot  the  politician,  but  I  admire  the 


iBafi.-I^woiM  Mt  ka  llce^iok  Caa^ 
^'Hanff  att  these  who  can  read  and 
write.'  — Thoaf^kst,  not  least,  kwfc 
al  the  High  Ferstmage  in  the  oppe^f 
site  box— Have  net  the  deities  who 
preside  over  taste,  'tended  there  to 
UNrm  a  ^'ratf/^maitf— but,  I  beg^par* 
don,  he  is  not  a  ndtject,  at  least  for 
irreverent  hands  Ifte  mine  to  describe 
— And  therefore,  in  condasion,  as  the 
learned  say,  let  me  tell  you,  that  tte 
n»i9  patronize  the  Opera,  and  mean 
to  make  it  one  of  our  aausement»-^ 
certainly  so  long  as  it  ia  weU  cmw 
ducted;  and  we  know  the  present 
proprietor,  Ms.  Ebers,  tea  well  to 
fear  any  fkUing  oil 
^  Adieu.— I  am  tired:  if  you  msert 
this,  you  shall  soon  hear  from  some 
of  us  agakk  ,  Your's,        A  Rous. 


GOBTHE,  OX  MANZONrS  I'RAGEDY  OF  IL  CONTE  W 
CAR3IAGNOLA. 


Oira  readers.  wUl  find  In  the  ninth 
nd  eleventh  Numbers  of  this  Maga- 
ine  for  last  year,  a  full  accoimt  of 
M  above  production,  in  which  we 
aye  examined  into  the  state  of  Ita- 
an  tragedy  previous  to  its  appear- 
noe,  and  noticed  the  change  which 
as  been  lately  effected  in  &e  mode^ 
r  tkinking  on  dramatic  subjects,  in 
»veH}  of  the  most  distinguished  Ita- 
an  writers.  This  change  has  been 
ftfnedUMy  accelerated,  if  not  pro-^ 
need,  by  an  acquaimanoe  with  th9 
itfcal  writers  of  Germany,  and 
lore  particularly  with  ^e  dramatic 
ictiirea  of  William  ScMegel;  but  a 
unber  of  circumstafices,  some  of 
hich  we  attempted  to  specify,  con- 
frvad  to  predispose  Ihe  minds  of 
ke  ItaMans  for  the  reception  of  these 
xrirines*  Ot»  readers  must  not 
>wever  suppose,  from  what  we  have 
Lid  with  respect  to  this  change,  that 

kfls  keen  either  general,  or  viewed 
"iclr  indinerenee,  \ff  many  of  the^ 
Allan  Mterati.  In  fact,  a  keen  war- 
ore  has  been  i&t  some  time  carried 
»>  tnore  pi^c^darly  in  the  Milanese, 
stweetY  the  followers  of  the  rrnnan^ 
9,  or  EnMiih  and  Cktman  sokool,  and 
L0ae  af  ^  clatsicBlw  eriiical  sehocif 
1  tMe  adherents  of  the  old  system 
re  Myled^    MetUi  ooa^ats  xeahms- 

lar  tke  classical  sehool;  bat  what  y 
ogular  enough^  Us  own  fr&eads  and 


admirers  are  of  the  romantic  party,( 
aad  contend  that  tiie  best  of  hi» 
works  are  altoffether  romantic  Thii* 
has  greatly  cnagrined  Monti,  who 
refuses  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
waise  which  is  thus  forced  on  him* 
The  most  (fistkiguished  of  the  ro- 
mantic school,  besides  Manzoni,  are* 
Giovanni  Torti,  whose  poetical  re- 
presentation of  the  simrings  of 
Christ  are  much  praised;  andHermea 
ViseontL 

In  the  Aird  Number  of  the  se-i* 
cond  volume  of  a  periodical  work  by 
Goethe,  of  which  the  tide  is  Kunst 
und  AHertkum  (Art  and  Anticftntv),* 
winch  we  have  just  received,  there 
appears  a  very  foil  analysis  and  critic 
cal  estimate  of  the  tragedy  of  Manzo- 
ni.  It  gave  us  great  satisfoctioa  to  ses 
oar  cromfon,  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  this  tragedy,  confiraaed  by  that  ef 
a  man  who  has  himself,  during  his 
long  career,  attempted,  with  more  or 
less  success,  almost  every  style  of 
dramatic  composition;  admbas  pra« 
dnoed  both  romon^teaiid  dntkal  t»a- 
aedies;  and  wko>  independently  ei 
his  being  (in  the  opiaiDn  of  att  who 
know  his  writings)  the  gnatest  living 
poet  of  Europe,  is  generally  aUowea 
to  be  both'  an  acute,  and  a  cool 
and  judicious,  critic.  It  ia  evident,* 
from  the  language  of  Goethe,  that  ho 
considers  t^  tragedy  of  Manzons^ 


•  To  he  had  of  ^shte,  (Ijondon.) 


Oot^,  m  Mamomfs  7\agedff  of  H  Camuigmola, 
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poswsted  of  hSglier  merit  than  be- 
longs to  any  of  the  tnttedles  of  his 
own  country.  We  shalTnot  attempt 
to  follow  him  throughout  his  ana- 
lysis, which  is  so  minute  as  even  to 
detail  the  subject  of  every  scene; 
but,  as  the  genius  of  our  countrymen 
is  now  so  much  directed  to  tragedy, 
and  as  it  appears  to  us  that  in  gene- 
ral their  skill  in  planning  is  inferior 
to  theu-  powers  of  execution ;  we 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  Mr.  Goethe's  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  the  foble  and 
characters  td  the  work  of  Manzoni. 

Mr.  Goethe  begfais  with  examhodng 
the  preface,  and  agrees  with  the  au- 
thor in  thinking  that  a  work  of  art 
ahould  not  be  measured  by  any  fo- 
reign standard,  but  that,  like  a  heal- 
thy natural  production,  it  ought  to 
be  conjiidered  by  itself.  He  agrees 
also  with  Manzoni,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  estimate  ought  to  be 
formed.  The  object  which  the  poet 
proposed  to  himself  ought  first  to  be 
ascertained;  we  ought  then  to  exa- 
mine, first,  whether  this  object  is  ra- 
tional and  laudable;  and  next,  whe- 
ther it  has  bec»i  attahied  bv  him.  In 
conformi^  with  these  views,  says 
Mr.  Goethe,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  most  distinct  idea  of  Sig- 
ner Manzoni's  objects;  I  consider 
them  laudable,  and  agreeable  to  na- 
ture, and  sound  notions  of  art ;  and 
I  think  that  he  has  carried  them  into 
execution  in  a  masterly  manner. 
What  Manzoni  says  with  respect  to 
the  having  freed  himself  from  the 
restraints  of  time  and  place,  and 
with  respect  to  the  injurious  ^ects 
which  necessarily  result  fiom  an  op- 
posite course,  Goethe  thinks  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, though  these  notions  have 
long  been  recognized  by  them;  for 
although,  as  he  observes,  the  battie 
has  been  fought  out  in  G«rmany,~- 
when  an  ingenious  man  takes  up  the 
subject  uncbr  different  circumstances, 
and  endeavours  to  combat  the  argu- 
ments of  his  adversaries'  vritii  new 
grounds,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
productive  of  both  entertfunment  and 
instruction. 

Having  coneluded  his  analysis  of 
the  tragedy,  Mr.  Goethe  observes, 
opinion  may  be  divided  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  scenes  have 
been  connected:  but,  for  my  part,  I 
•wn  I  am  much  pleased  with  it— 


[>a, 


Hie  poet  Is  enabled  topiooQBdvtt 
energetic  bsevitv,  man  mllowt  wm, 
image  follows  nnage,  event  fisUowi 
event,  without  preparation,  and  wit^ 
out  constraint 

The  author,  without  bang  lac»* 
nic,  either  in  conception  or  exnt- 
tion,  has  in  this  manner  been  aa- 
bled  to  hurry  on  rapidly  to  thedoK. 
He  associates  with  his  &ie  talorii^i 
naturally  free  and  agreeable  viev  i 
the  moral  world,  whidi  is  nB»- 
diately  cornnninicated  to  the  ittier 
and  ^>ectator.  His  language  is  ab 
easy,  noble,  fiill  and  rich,— not  so- 
tentious,  but  elevated  by  greit  wt 
noble  thoughts,  aiisiag  natuia^oBt 
of  the  different  sHuations.  The«ye 
leaves  a  truly  historical  iuiiiiaai 
behmd. 

Having  thus  srone  into  sodi  drtii 
respecting  the  developement  of  tk 
piece,  some  account  of  the  (to»- 
ters  will  also  be  expected.  We  m 
at  once,  from  the  summary  enoiDea- 
tion  of  the  peivonages^  that  the  ft- 
thor  has  to  do  with  a  captioas  pn^ 
lie,  above  widch  he  must  gndoalf 
Kaise  himself.— —For  certeinlj  ke 
could  never,  from  his  own  feeling  vk 
conviction,  have  divided  his  dMrac- 
ters  into  historical  and  ideaL  Harn; 
expressed  my  unconditional  satii&^ 
tion  with  his  labours^  I  ho^  I  mj 
here  be  allowed  to  request  him  nem 
again  to  make  sudi  a  distinetiaBi 
¥0T  the  poet,  no  character  is  hotoi- 
cal ;  he  is  pleased  to  represent  Uf 
moral  world  to  us,  and  for  this  ptf^ 
pose,  he  does  certain  persons  in  hit- 
tory  the  honour  of^  conforring  tfaor 
names  on  his  creations.  But  '*^ 
may  confidentiy  be  said  in  praise  d 
Manzoni,  that  his  figures  are  all  <if 
one  and  the  same  cast,  all  equaBj 
ideal.  They  all  belong  to  a  certaii 
politically-moral  drde:  they  kre 
indeed  no  individual  foatures»  bu^ 
what  deserves  admiration,  though 
each  expresses  a  definite  idea:  ^ 
is,  ho  wever,  so  fundamentally  distinct, 
and  separated  hoax  all  the  rest,  ^ 
if  on  the  theatre  actors  can  be  fow 
adapted  in  figure,  mind,  and  voioey  ts 
these  poeticu  creations,  they  cauiot 
fail  to  be  consklered  geniune  in^ 
duals.  ^^ 

And  now  as  to  theqp  indiridtiik' 
Of  the  Count  himself,  little  tea^ 
to  be  said.  The  old  demand  of  ^ 
theorists,  that  a  tragic  hero  ahcHua 
neither  be  too  perfect,  nor  too  wi» 


.i«a« 
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tbeTcrene^itteieiatirfea*  Jld^ 
ing  his  wa^  up  from  tlie  rude  out 
eqergetic  life  of  a  shepberdt  Car- 
ma^ola  listens' only  to  his  unbridled 
ana  unoonditional  will;  no  trace  of 
moral  cultivation  b  perceptible  in 
hiBi ;  Bet  even  of  that  woick  maa 
requires  £Mr.  the  fiirtherance  of  his 
own  interest.  He  is  not  deficient  In 
the  stratagems  of  war;  but  though 
he  may  haTe  political  Tiewsy-whKh 
we  do  not  distinctlT  see^  he  cannot 
attain  and  secure  them^  by  apparent 
flexibility ;  and  here  the  poet  is  de* 
aenrmg  of  high  prais^  in  destroying 
his  incomparable  General  politically ; 
as-  Ihe  boldest  navigator^  who  de» 
tfimBM  compass  and  soundinffSy 
aiioiild  in  a  storm  re&ise  to  tdce 
down  his  sails,  must  soon  necessa* 
nly  meet  his  fkte. 

Gonzaga  is  calm,  pnte,  accustomed 
to  combat  by  the  side  of  the  hero> 
poBsesaed  of  plain  sense,  attentiTO  t9 
the  welfiure  of  his  fiiend,  and  sea* 
sible  of  the  approaching  danger* 
The  third  soiene  of  the  fourth  act,  in 
wludi  Caflnagnola,  in  the  feeling  of 
his  miHtaiy  merit,  thinks  himsc^ 
also  nMie  ytvAeat  than  his  sensible 
ftiend>  is  altogether  admirable.  Goi>* 
sa|^  accompanies  him  in  the  journey 
wmdi  ends  so-  fiitally  for  hun,  and 
tfliDss  charge  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Two  subordinate  CondoHieri^ 
earanggs>.  laeoucaily,  dieir  characters. 

When  we  turn  to  the  army  of  the 
enemy,,  we  find  the  very  nrerse* 
MaiatnH,  an  insufficient  general^  at 
first  doubtftil,  is  at  last  carried  away 
by  the  Tiolent  party  of  Sforza,  and 
Fortdbneeiq,  who  keenly  urge  the 
impatleBce  of  the.  soldiers,  as  an  aiw 
gument  in  favour  of  a  combat  Pa^ 
sola,  an  old  experienced  warrior,  and 
Toreik),  of  middle  age,  but  of  limit- 
ed capacity,  are  outvoted.  The  con- 
troversv  goes  the  length  of  reproachn 
esb  and  a  heroic  reconeUiat&on  pre- 
cedes the  battle.  We  afterwards 
find  more  of  the  leaders  among  the 
prisoners,  bnt  the  disoovoy  of  the 
son  of  Pergola  in  the  crowd,  gives 
the  Count  an  opportmiity  of  nobly 
expressing  his  esteem  for  on  old  wac^ 
fior. 

We  are  sow  introdnced  inta  Ihe 
Venetian  8enate^-*Th^  Doffe  pre- 
^des^— He  represents  the  highest  and 
undivided  principle  of  state,  atten- 
tive wri^dag  the  opneirite  scales; 


dsnt  withom  diftrus^  9fA  fai  icl|«i 
inclined  to  the  side  of  benevolence, 
liarcino  represmts  the  sharp,  sdfish 
principle  indispensable  tetheworidf 
whiqh  here  appears  Mameleis,  u  il 
is  not  aiming  al  personal  intearestiii 
but  a  great  and  extensive  good;  ^ 
mlant,  jealous  of  powtT^  and  view* 
iqg  the  eiaalm  state  (^  things  m  tht 
bluest  and  best.  Carmagnole  is 
to  um  merely  an  instrument  for  the 
purposes  of  uie  republic,  which,  ap- 
pearing useless  and  dangerous,  is  im** 
mediately  to  be  cast  aride. 

Marco  is  the  laudable,  humane> 
principle ;  feeling  and  acknowledgfaif 
a  moral  good;  respecting  what  is 
energetic,  ^reat,  and  pownrfiil| 
compas8iottatm«^  the  errors  associated 
with  such  quaBties;  hoping  and  be« 
Having  In  reformation;  attired  to  a 
nngle  powerful  man,  and  tiius  in* 
velved,  undesignedly,  hi  a  oonfifot 
wiCb  his  duties. 

The.  two  commisasries  are  smt^ 
to  their  misrion — they  come  fiirward 
conscious  of  thor  place  and  thek 
duty;  they  Jmow  who  sent  thenu 
They  are  seen,  however,  teughttheif 
insnediate  want  of  power,  by  die 
behaviour  of  Carmaanohi;  their  «hft« 
sactens  jsre  admiraoly  gradnated->*^ 
the  first  is  more  headstrong. 


inclined  to  resistance,  and  appears 
inrprised  at  the  audadtr  of  the 
Geont.  When  they  are  by  them« 
selves^  it  i^pears;,  that  tiie  second 
fiiresawthemischiel  Heurgea^that 
as  they  have  not  the  power  of  de« 
posing  the  Counter  taknghimpri* 
sener,  they  must  dissemble  to  gain 
time;  and  the  fermer,  though  rdSicU 
aadv,  accedes  to  this  opinion. 

Tiie  chorus  take  no  pert  in  tlw 
action,  but  ferm  a  distinct  society,  n 
sort  of  speaking  pid>lic.  In  the  »« 
piesontatioa,  a  particular  place  musi 
be  allotted  to  Ineiki,  iHiere  ^hey  may 
anneunoe  Ihemsdves,  like  onr  or« 
idiestra. 

1  wish  the  autfior  joy  of  his  hav^ 
ing  broke  loose  firom  tiie  old  rules^ 
mdi  preceedod  hi  the  new  career^  in 
80  serious  and  tranquil  a  manner, 
thnt  new  rules  may  heveafter  be 
derived  from  his  won.  I  give  bins 
else  my  testimony,  that  in  its  de« 
tails  he  has  proceeded  with  ladllty^ 
sdeetion,  and  correctness ;  apd,  if  a 
Jbreigner .  mav  be  allowed  to  pro« 
nouBce  an  opmioa  4m  such  a  sul^ect. 


4m 


i^own  C&m>eriaH<m4 


tAp* 


hMfe  fomd  neither  a  woird  too  much 
nor  too  little.  Manly  seriousness  and 
persptcoity  constandj  appear,  and 
the  uboor  may  truly  be  called  das-* 
rica}>  It  deserres  to  be  delivered  in 
•o  cultivated  and  harmonious  a  Ian- 
gua^e^  before  an  in^enioas  people. 

Tike  verse  is  the  iambic  of  eleven 
•yllal^eSy  broken  by  varied  cesural 


pauses,  to  resentile  free  redtatkB; 
80  that  a  feeling  and  intelligent  de- 
clamation might  eaisily  be  accomp^ 
ni^  by  munc. 

I  attempted  a  conscientioas  tm- 
lation  of  several  passages,  hut  dj 
success  was  not  such  as  to  oonrfjt 
just  Idea  of  the  merit  of  the  ori^ 


No.  IV. 

DBATH    OF   MB.  JOHN   KEATS. 


Ws  commence  our  article  this 
month  with  but  a  melancholy  sub- 
jectr-^he  death  of  Mr.  John  Keats. — 
It  is,  perhaps,  an  unfit  topic  to  be 
discussed  under  this  head,  but  we 
knew  ndt  wliere  else  to  place  it,  and 
we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  idea  of  letting  a  poet's  death  pass 
by  in  the  common  obituary.  He 
died  on  the  9Srd  of  February,  1881, 
at  Rome,  whither  he  had  fone  for 
the  benefit  of  his  heakh.  His  com- 
plaint was  a  consumption,  under 
which  he  had  languished  for  smne 
tmie,  but  his  death  was  accelerated 
by  a  cold  caught  in  his  voyage  to 

Itabr* 

Mr.  Keats  was,  in  the  truest  sense 
ef  the  word,  A  Pobt.— There  is  but 
m  small  portion  of  the  public  ac-> 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  this 
joung  man ;  yet  they  were  full  of 
high  lma^[ination  and  delicate  fimcy, 
and  his  nnages  were  beautifiil  and 
more  entirely  liis  own,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  any  living  writer  whatever. 
He  had  a  fine  ear,  a  tender  heart, 
and  at  times  great  force  and  origina- 
lity of  expression;  and  notwith-^ 
standing  all  this,  he  has  been  sufieiw 
ed  to  rise  and  pass  away  almost 
without  a  notice:  the  laurel,  has 
been  awarded  f for  the  present)  to 
other  brows:  the  bolder  aspirants 
have  been  allowed  to  take  their  sta- 
tion on  the  slippery  steps  of  the  tem- 
iild  of  fame,  wnile  he  has  been  near^ 
y  hidden  among  the  crowd  during 
his  life,  and  has  at  last  died,  sectary 
and  in  sorrow,  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  IS  at  all  times  dimcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  <  argue  others  into  a 
love  of  poets  and  poetrr :  it  is  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  feenng,  and  we 
must  leave  to  time  (while  it  hallows 
his  memory)  to  do  justice  to  the  re« 


nutation  of  Keats.  There  were  maij, 
however,  even  among  the  cntio 
living,  who  held  his  powers  in  \b^ 
estimation ;  and  it  was  wdl  obsemd 
b^  the  Editor  of  the  Edmbunh  Re- 
view, that  there  was  no  other  AHtfas 
whatever,  whose  writings  would  ion 
so  good  a  test  by  which  to  try  tk 
love  which  any  one  pn^e^scd  to  beir 
towards  poetry. 

When  KeaU  left  En^and, hebai 
a  presentiment  that  he  dumld  not  r- 
tum :  that  this  has  been  too  mif 
realized  the  reader  already  knswf^ 
After  his  arrival  m  Italy,  he  nnrd 
for  a  brief  period,  but  soon  afb- 
wards  declined,  and  sunk  gradiisBj 
Into  his  grave.  He  was  one  of  tine 
English  poets  who  had  been  oqb- 
pelJed  by  circinnstances  to  adopt  a 
foreign  country  as  thdr  own.  He 
was  the  younsest,  but  the  fiitt  tv 
leave  us.  Hu  sad  and  htwM 
wish  is  at  last  accomplished:  It  vai 
that  he  miffht  drink  <'  of  tiie  wtifl 
south,"  and  **  leave  the  world  in- 
seen," — and — (he  la  addressiqgtk 
nightingale)— 

<<  And  with  thee  fide  sway  into  die  ibnS 
dim: 

Fade  hr  away,  dinolve,  and  quite  ftig^ 
Whatthoa  anumgst  the  ksrcs  hut  v- 
ver  known. 
The  weaiiness,  the  fever,  and  die  flet 
Here,  whoe  men  sit  and  hear  eack  ilka 
groan; 
Where  palay  ahakes  a  few,  nd,  hatgi^ 

haiii, 
fFhcre  youth  grtmt  pak^md  tftdn^kk^ 
tmd  dies  f 
Wheiebuttodihikb  tobefoBofaonofl 

And  leaden-eyed  destiaiA,  

Where  beauty  cannot  ke^  her  loitiois 
eyes, 
Or  new  love  pine  at  them  bexQod  t*' 
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A  few  we^  before  he  died,  a 
firentleman  who  was  sitting  by  hSa 
bed'Side,  spoke  of  an  inscnption  to 
his  memory,  but  he  declined  this  al- 
together,---desiring  that  there  should 
be  no  mention  of  his  name  or  coun- 
try; **  or  if  any,"  said  he,  "  let  it 
be-^JJcre  lies  the  body  of  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water  I  *-There  is 
fomethin^  ii|  this  to  us  most  pain- 
ftilly  afi&ting;  indeed  the  whole 
story  of  his  later  days  is  well  calcu« 
latedr  to  make  a  deep  impression.'^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  biography 
will  be  givten  to  the  world,  and  also 


Tavm  CauMTsMm. 


whatever  he  may  have  left  (whe- 
ther in  poetry  or  prose)  behind  him« 
The  public  is  fond  m  patronizing 
poets:  they  are  considered  in  iti^ 
light  of  an  almost  helpless  race: 
they  are  bright  as  stars;  but  like  me- 
teors 

**  Short-fiycd  and  adf-coosuming." 

We  do  not  claim  the  patronage  of 
the  public  for  Mr.  Keats,  but  we 
hope  that  it  will  now  cast  adde 
erery  little  and  unworthy  prgudice, 
and  do  justice  to  the  high  memoir  of 
a  young  but  undoubted  poet      L. 


POEMS  BT  THOMAS  OENT. 


This  is  a  pleasant  and  very  unas- 
suming Mtde  volume ;  —  it  is  fQled 
with  serious  sketches,  songs,  hu- 
monms  verses,  elegies,  &c  &c.  trick- 
ed off*  in  a  very  frank,  and  frequentlv 
in  a  very  delightfril  manner.  Although 
the  serious  pieces  are  generally  ten- 
der, the  bent  of  the  author's  mind 
aeems  to  us  to  incline  to  the  humourous 
and  jovial,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
him  try  the  octave  rhyme,  keeping  it 
fiee,  of  course,  from  those  peculiari- 
ties which  have  latterly  so  miequivo- 
cally  distinguished  it,  but  throwing 
into  it  some  of  that  kind  and  hear- 
ty humour,  which  we  should  al- 
most anticipate  to  be  a  strong  fea- 
ture in  his  own  character. — The  fol- 
lowing spirited  sketch  of  "  The 
8ybil^  will  incline  our  readers,  per- 
haps, to  think  that  we  have  done 
wron^  in  inciting  Mr.  Gent  to  attend 
principaUy  to  the  whisperings  of  the 
comic  muse. 

So  stood  the  SSbjh  stream'd  her  hooiy 

hair 
Wnd  as  the  blast,  and  with  a  comet's  glare 
GIowM  her  red  eye-balls  'midst  the  sunken 

^oom 
Of  their  wild  orbs,  like  death^res  in  a 

tomb. 
Slow,  like  the  rising  storm,,  in  fitful  moans. 
Brake  from  her  browt  the  deep  prophetic 


Anoo,  with  whirlwind  rush,    the  Spirit 

came; 
Th^  in  dire,  splendour,  like  imprisoned 


To  grasp,  and  launch  the  dow  descending 

corse: 
Still  as  she  spoke,  her  stature  seem'd  to 

grow; 
Still  she  denounced  immitigiAle  woe : 
Pftin,  want,  and  madness,  pesrilwMe*,  and 


Flashing  through  rifted  domes  or  towns 

amaz'd, 
Heryoioe  in  diunder  burst ;  her  arm  she 

raisM; ' 
Ontmetch'd  her  hands,  as  with  a  Fary*8 


Bode  forth   triumphant  at  her  blasting 

breath; 
Their  inarch  she  maahaU'd,  tan^t  dieir 

ire  to  foil, —  . 
And  seem*d  herself  the  emblem  of  them  alL 

The  reader  may  now  take  the  foU 
lowing  lines  as  being,  though  mounv-i 
fril,  (u  a  character  entirely  differeiit 
from  the  last»  and  almost  eqijially 
pleasing. 

TO   MART. 
'  Written  at  Midnight. 
Oh!  is  there  not  in  infimt  smiles 

A  witching  power,  a  cheering  ray, 
A  charm,  th«t  every  care  beguuias. 

And  bids  the  weary  soul  be  gay  ? 
There  surdy  is— for  thou  hast  been 

Child  of  my  heart,  my  peacefol  dove,  * 
Gladdening  life*s  sad  and  ehequer*d  scenc^ 

An  emUem  of  the  peaee  above. 
Now  all  is  cahn,  and  dark,  and  still. 

And  bright  the   beam  the  moonlight 
throws 
On  ocean  wave,  and  gentle  rill. 

And  on  thy  slumbering  cheek  of  rose. 
And  may  no  care  disturb  that  breast. 

Nor  sorrow  dim  that  brow  serene; 
And  may  thy  latest  years  be  blest 

As  thy  sweet  infancy  has  been* 

Perhaps  the  best  poem  en  the 
whole,  whioh  this  volume  coBtakis>  is 
the  ode  to  the  late  Princess  Charlotte. 
We  have  not  room  for  much  quota* 
tion,  but  we  must  give  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ode :  the  first  four  Imes 
of  otu:  extract  appear  to  us  to  be 
beautiful. 
SK8 


.3Wr  Cbfli«er^M<ao«* 


CAp* 


TtopMU-AjimM)  with  eveiy 


lit  struclE  U8  88  b^ig  pii^ciilaiiy  tne 

■>■%  -4  and  h^>py. 

Aldts  on  Mr  aoulii  like  nmne  baud  up 

moKy  Ai  Mme  nw  'Squne,  bj  lartk  lyiqii 
tthc  dying  mjpgtrd*!  Viirecitttic  itnAi»  admired, 

Whkh   mortid  land  sball  nercr   wake  Of  ^idgarcliaraityMidcevf  coDqwlstB^i, 

again.  Beiohce  new  eeeDCi  and  BoUcr  fi^  ii 
Btttyi^UestipiEhl  inllijihrinecn^it,  daiei 

li&^tBiMMBi^iflibettotfofBactMiqaite;  Nor  «« watie  fail  fweebMa  en  Ae  Im 
If  diatbiidit^here  where  racKtar'dMnphi  afar,*^ 

gMs  «r^  town  tepA^  tome  hm'4  aiiiii^ 
i^vniteoaBBiayan  wih  tibia  wvUefwaei  eeriB^ 

^.i^And  iM%  if  thw  ev  tod  efteliflne  WiUiaBdinpoetaaeeUiaiViigiBUidhBh; 

de«H  But  when,  decnie  on  th*  aataBMhM  «^ 

HopemodiDi  «a  not,  to  Beavcn  inq^  BnnttheiUlfloodiof  BHukoMiifi^ii 

the  dream--  While  lerellMminoniniiltip^dKav 

Benignant  ihade!  d&e  beatific  kiae  Of  radiant  beantiei>    and  aoeaB|idM 
That  ieal*d  thy  jpeleome  to  die  dioict  of  beans, 

bli^  At  once  confimnded  into  aober  MnM) 

SbhQlitf]oyinalffl*d,tfamliouwatfMl  He  fedehia  iiiiliiMi  iirffteiii  ■nrri 

thbe  the  task  thy  kmcMTHwoet  to  heal;  And  Uiiddng,  btad^nns)  ftem  Ai^ 
Ifhofctingyet^wilhTiewleitndniilryt  ralfMix 

InaecneswhichMemonroonteenifeettodiee,  Betreata,  **tD  ponder  ea  the  diiM  kiik* 

Tbon  soothe  with  bknduighalni  which  gtiif  By  pride  mflated,  and  ^  FfnaseaDai^ 

cndean,  teau  Authors  dios  strwt  ftlId^  sad  in 
A  8iie*s,  a  HnsbandX  and-*n  Mother'a  getenrM  $ 

teanl-r-  But,  Cities,  hesrt  an  angd  pieHbAt 

TiBHiy'8sdfexpire»al}atMnViaigh8,  Hat  tongodess, 
Spontaneous  inccose  I  o*cr  thy  tsmb  shall  df  W^. 

riset 
And,  'midst  the  dark  yidsoitttdes  that  wait 
£arth*e  balanced  empires  in  the  scales  of 

F^  \ 

Be  ten  t>OK  angdUadroeate  tiir  whfle^ 
Andfi^eam^  a  guardian  saint,  around  thy 


'  The  volume  (concludes  with  a  very 
humourous  address  to  ''  The  Review- 
crsy"  in  which  the  foUowing  aimile 


flnsi   if  yon  dansn  bm,  youH 

thoiw 
That  fla^d  die  Traveller  who  had  k«  bi 

clothes;  huu 

All  this  seems  to  us  pleasant  rd 
unconstrained  writing;  and  we  tike 
our  leave  of  Mr.  Gen^  wishing  hf 
little  volume  all  the  success  wlucfcit 
deserves. 


A  VISION  or  JinMHSKT^   BT  aOBXBT  SOVTftBT^   POST  LASBBATI. 


This  poem  is  dedicated  tathe  king, 
— ^being,  as  is  stated  in  its  prefu^e, 
a  tpbute  to  the  memory  of  his  father. 
ft  is>  in  short*  one  of  the  Laureate 
Odes>  or  an  equivalent  for  one, — 
and  we  inCreat  our  readers,  in  oon* 
^deration  of  these  circumstances,  to 
«Daw  Mr.  Southey  the  extremity  of 
Sorbearance,  ^  any  of  the  extracts 
require  animadversion;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  attribute  the  absence 
of  suoh|  on  our  part,  to  some  other 
cause  than  remissness.  We  confess 
that  mtt  IncquaiRtanoe  with  &e  long 
file  flf  theae  courtly  ofierings,  is 
.wlia%  inadequate  to  isunport  the 
diatiiictkn  ''of  intimacy ;^'^  but  we 
w^  make  bold  to  assume,  that  the 
-peiseat  differs  firom  its  predecessors, 
jn  tone  of  thought  ana  feeling,  as 
little  as  thdr  warmest  admirerscould 


desire.  Mr.  Southey,  In  concedbj 
this  point  to  custom,  (and  he  vu 
not  always  so  obedient  to  her  ckuBS,) 
has,  however,  made  ample  smeo^ 
.to-  his  own.  lave  -of  exp^im^^  ^ 
adopting  the  long  disused  heTsmfter 
verse;  and  this,  indted,  appesnto 
us  the  only  curious  eleMBt  of  tk 
poem.    A  prefkce  Is'  pretosA  in  o* 

Sanation  and  dcfencer  of -this  •■ 
ngNBh  metre,  whkh  is  too  Iodc  w 
continuous  for  the  puipooe  of  ei- 
tracting;  and  the  specimens,  tbt 
we  shall  presently  make  room  for.  se 
more*  likely  to  sway  our  rea«r^ 
.either„4o  approval  or  dil^aste,  tk« 
any  thing  m  the  shape  af  aigument- 


it  isbut&uvhowevei^  to  Bua( 
that  Sir  Phffip^ney,  aadsfr 


fewrf 

^ ^   _  *e 

same  experiment  as  Mr.  6bntkey> 


andfiuled  to  win  the  puUic  coniMt 
The  Viaioii  opens  with  t|M  fbllowioff 
lines,  which  any  ^  reader  of  poetry 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  managing 
.^-Ihe  muis  r«(iuudte  bong  breatiu 
'TwBt  at  diat  ■ober  hour  wImp  Iha  li^t  of 

dayisnoe£iia» 
And  fimn  tunoandnig   ttnogt   the   hue 

whcnwitk  day  hai  adomM  them 
FMtt,  lace  the  hqpee  of  yoath,  liU  te 

beauty  of  enth  k  departed ; 
PeoBfv,  thoa^Dotintho^|ht,I«toodat 

the  window,  beholdiaff 
Moantiin  «id  bke  and  vak ;  the  nllay 

disrobed  of  its  terdufe; 
Derwent  letaining  yet  from  erea  {jaBsyie- 

flection 
Wlicre  his  expanded  breast,  then  stiU  and 

smooth  as  a  nurror,     _    . 
Under  the  woods  repo»^;  the  hiDs  that 

fnVn  and  nu^estio,  - 
lifted  theb  heads  in  the  nlent  akj)  ^ram 

fiffOlaramara, 
Ueadrag  and  Maidenxnaur,  *to  Ozisedal 

.   and  westennest  Withop. 
I>uk  and  distinct  tb^  rose.    Th^  donds 

had  gather'd  above  them 
lli^  in  the  middle  air,  huge,  poipk, 

piflowy  masses, 
WInle  m  the  wett  beyond  was  the  last  p«lt 

tintofthetwifi^t; 
Otaen  as  a  stseam  in  the  gkn  whose  paia 

«ad  chrysolite  waters 
Flow  o*ar  a  schiitous  bed,  and  sefene  as 

the  sgs  of  the  righteous. 
Both  waa  hushM  and  still :  all  motMQ  and 

sound  wese  suspended : 
Kritfaer  mm  was  hevd,  bird,  beast,  nor 

the  humming  of  insect, 
Only  the  voice  of  the  Greta,  heard  onily 

when  an  is  in  stillness. 
PensTe  I  stood  and  alone,  the  hour  and 

the  scene  had  subdued  ma, 
And  as  I  (psed  in  the  west,  when  infint^ 

seemed  to  be  open, 
YcamM  to  be  free  from  thne,  and  ftlt  ihat 
this  lifr  is  a  thraldom. 
Thus  as  I  itood,  the  bell  which  awhila 
from  its  wandng  had  rested, 
«ent  Ibrdi  its  note  sgam,  toU !  toU !  thiaac^ 

the  dlcnoe  of  erodng. 
ms  m  deep  doll  sound  thatb  heavy  and 

Boumlbl  at  an  times, 
f«ltliaiof  BUHti^alwajs..  Butheaviflt 

^dsday 
FsU  on.  the  eonsctoos  ear  its  deeper  and 
moomfuner  import. 


Tifum  Comf^noHon. 


Gbna,  and  bdioldl- 
lingi  "     ' 
Aaitsi^;       w       w       ^    ^ 

The  Trtmee,  lA#  VMt,  lAa  Awtdctm^ 
fa^^and  <jU6Xatoqf jffa80r%(whichart 
the  Met  of  thefiifltibur  chapteia) 
«ire  tfoi  r^picUy  pre8Wtedf-4M;  t^ 
latter  an  angel  stood—        ... 

Ho  f  he  exchum*d,  Kba  Qeoige  of  Iba^ 
Und  comeih  to  jndgaieat! 

''  The  aeemer/'  who  eooie  iWmi 
*'  the  bladmeaa  «f  daridMaa,"  are,  wa 
fliippoae,  Wilkea  aadJmimifix  Mb. 
Bouthey  inFes  the  namea  cff  ^*the  Mr 
vereiensr  ''  the  eider  worthki,"  '*  Ifta 
wwmes  rf  the  Oeorgiam  age,**  and 
"  the  y<mng  tpiriU"  alone,  and  cha- 
ritahly  kavea  the  bad  to  conjectnnl 
baptinn ;)  the  first  from  (amonff  other 
marks)  '*  the  cast  of  hia  eye  obBquajT 
and  the  latter,  beoanse 

Mask'd  had  he  been  in  his  fifSe^  and  aowa 

visorofiron 
Rivetted  round  his  head  had  abolish'd  Ua 

fratnres  nir  ever, 
gpeechless  the  danderer  stood,  and  tom*d 

Us  free  fhna  the  monarch 
Iion.bound  as  it  wasy— sorfaisuppdrtfeiily 

dreadnd 
Soon  or  Ute  to  eoaaeioas  gdU  is  tiia  ^  of 

the  injured. 

After  the  discomfiture  of  the  ac« 
casttn,  'The  Abaolyera*  are  sum- 
moned in  the  persona  of  'tiiose  vrho 
on  earth  had  arraigned  him'-^theae 
also  are  nameless,  iidth  the  exception 
of  Wasl^igton,  who,  though  the 
slowest  to  absolve,  is,  howerer, 
compelled,  somewhat  reluctantly  to 
attest,-  that  the  king  had  acted  'aa 
bdfttted  a  sovereign,^  '  The  beai(ficaf^ 
tion'  follows  of  course,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  poem  is  consecrated 
by  the  calendar  of  saints,  who  greet* 
ed  the  monarch  and  hia  laureate  on 
their  admission,  and  were  thereafter 
to  be  associated  with  the  former. 
Alfred,  Charles  I,  '  Nassaa  the  Dc* 
Hverer,'  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Perceval,  Craoa*^,  Wedey, 
are  among  the  foremost— and  Chau- 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Spen- 


Vea  in  the  heart  it  sunk ;  for  tWs  was  the    eer  are  likewise  '  presented    on  thia 

■    "     '  *  occasion,  probablV  in  compliment  to 

the  poet— for  the  fang  ciu-ed,  we  su- 


day  when  d\e  he^ 

Breakmg  his  wand  should  psodahn,  Aal 
Seoige  our  king  was  departed  I 

Thoaartreleased!  I  cried:  thysoula  de- 
liver^ fitom  bondage  I 

Thou  who  hast  kdn  so  long  in  msntsl  nd 


ThottJfft  hi  yonder  heaveot  d^pkoeisui 
1^  and  in  ^tory* 


spect,  very  little' about  them.  Thia 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Cowper,  Kirke  White, 
Bampfylde,  and  one  or  two  others, 
who  would  not  be  the  very  first  objects 
of  research,  hi  a  place  so  abundant 


Toum  CmmerMkkn. 


with  the  '  noblefit  in  renown,'  to 
many  even  among  the  poets,  but  who 
might  be  wtell  conceded  to  Mr.  8ou- 
tbey's  known  partiality  for  their  com- 
pany. The  poem  concludes  ^th  the 
author^s   precipitate   return  to  the 

PARIS,   SECOND  FART.      BY   THE    REV.   GEO.   CROLY^    AM- 


CApfl, 


eacthr  where  he  ^and  his  langoage  b 
that  of  complaint) 

instead  of  the  nptoroos  mmief 
hosuinafaa, 
Heazd  the  bell  ftom  the  tower,  toll  !(d! 
throu^  the  silence  I 


Tins  beautiful  poem  appeared  too 
late  in  the  montn  to  allow  of  its 
being  included  in  our  criticisms. — 
The  author  has  adopted  an  idea, 
that  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was 
the  consummation  of  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  the  world,  and  the  seal 
and  evidence  of  a  decided  and  pro- 
vidential change,  by  which  the  ci- 
vilized world  is  to  be  henceforth  led 
from  happiness  to  happiness,  l^e 
hope  the  poet  may  be  a  pronhet  also. 
The  second  part  of  "  Paris  contains 
descriptions  of  the  most  memorable 
drcumstances  connected  with  the  fail 
of  the  French  empire.  TVe  have 
thus,  "  The  Retreat  of  the  French 
.firom  Moscow — ^Napoleon's  £xile  at 
Bt.  Helena — a  general  View  of  the 
Atrocities  of  Jacobinism — the  Execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI."  &C.  &c.— Even 
the  restoration  of  the  pictures  and 
'itatues  of  the  museum  is  touched 
with  this  general  colour  of  a  great 
^restitution  of  principle.  We  give 
the  stanzas  which  represent  the  Flo- 
i^entine  Venus,  a  sutvi^^^t  of  renowned 
beauty.  Our  next  publication  shall 
enter  more  into  detau. 

The  Venut  de*  Medici. 
And  have  I  then  forgot  thee,  loveliest  far 
Of  all,  enchantine  image  of  Love's  queen  ? 
Or  did  I  linger  tm  yon  blue  star, 
Thy  star  should  crown  thee  with  its  light 

serene? 
There  stands  the  goddess  by  the  Grecian 

seen 
In  the  mind's  lonely,  deep  idolatry ; 


When  twihj^t  o*er  ejtfaen^a  wnesf  pm 
Drew  her  rich  curtain,  and  lMapC8Di*iicfc 
Was  buBoing  witbthe  pom^  of  eaItl^  ad 
sea,  and  sky. 

Anon,  Jipon  him  rush'd  the  ecstasj, 
And  from  the  lilied  vale,  the  mjrde  vooi 
The   mountain's    coronet, — ^Music's  wH 

breath'dby; 
White  meteors  shot  alcmgtiie  dtstant  iood, 
And  nowsail'd  on,  like  an  advandngdnd, 
Chariots  of  nearl,    and  proud  sea  Imm 

curb'd. 
That  with  their  breasts  the  green  todis 

ploughed, 
And  nymphs  and  tiitona  UAing  tnmpdi 

orbM, 
Young  Venus  I  round  thy  thiooe,  in  la 

own  light  ahsorh'd. 

The  shore  is  readi'd  i  and  fisar,  bevitdBf 

fear, 
b  in  her  bending  form,  and  dancing  cjie. 
And  veiling  hand,  and  timid-tusiuif  or: 
She  listens ;— 'twas  but  Bre's  cnsmsv^ 

sigh! 
Yet  has  it  heav'd  her  hoaom's  vrnj; 
Yethas  it  on  the  sboreher  ibotstepqdrar- 
'Tis  past — The  rustling  rose  akoe  bni^ 
She  smfles,  and  in  that  smile  is  all  lenud 
The  charm,  to  which  so  soon  the  finv 

world  shall  yield* 

Venus,  ^Hm'rt  lovely,  but  on  odier  kd 
Was  press'd  of  old  the  kiss  of  gnihj  i» 
Thy  look  is  grace,  too  deeply,  pui^  iw* 
To  tell  of  passion  that  coo  id  chaztge  or  ««• 
From  those  rich  hps  no  fatal  dreams  tosb^i 
There  Uyes  no  evU  splendor  in  diateje 
To  dart  the  flame  on  failing  ▼irtne'siTie. 
Dark  thoughts  befbre  thy  sacred  beaniyA 
Queen  of  die  soul,  thy  dumn  of  chsnisii 
modesty. 


MB.  MATUBIN. 


We  noticed  last  month  a  new 
poem  announced  to  be  in  the  press^ 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Maturing  en- 
titled Tke^Universe. — If  he  goes  on 
thus  he  murt  soon  "  imaeine  a  new" 
one. — ^A  new  tragedy,  of  which  we 
Mope  soon  to  give  some  accotmt,  and 


four  TTolumes  of  a  fresh  romance,  vf 
also  forthcoming.  By  the  hy^^ 
promised  to  say  something  about  to 
wild,  fantastic,  and, — no,  not  n^ 
ral — ^but  legitimate  child  of  gcflM 
Melmoth.— We  shall  endeavour  to 
keep  our  word  in  May. 


MR.  BOWYEE  S    PBINT. 


^  A  very  highly  embellished  accoimt 
of  events  connected  with  the  late 
memorable  trial,  is  about  to  issue  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.-Bowyer  of  PaU- 
Mall.  We  have  been  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  the  picture  of"  the  House 


of  Lords,  by  Stephanoff— it  is  (VB^ 
illusion— Mr.  Brougham  rubbed  *» 
eyes  that  he  might  be  sure  be  was 
in  tall-Mall  after  viewipg  it-  ^^ 
less  than  seventy  j^rs  have  ^t  tP 
Mr.  Bowycr  for  thcu^  likenesses. 


M8iJ 


Xoum  Com^ertaiiom' 


m 


EOBBAT  BLOOMFIBLD. 


We  leam  with  pleasure  that  the 
Muse  of  our  rural  poet,  after  a  seces- 
mon  of  some  years,  is  about  to  st^ 
forth  again;  and,  we  trust,  with 
imdimimshea  attractions.  An  infirm 
state  of  health,  and  an  almost  total 
loss  of  sight,   hare  rendered    Mr. 


Bloomfield  entlrdr  Aefendaxtt  for 
support  on  the  produce  of  his  former 
poems;  and  as  his  hand  has  ever 
Deen  open  to  the  demands  of  those 
dear  to  him,  that  resource  has  been 
extremely  fimited* 


DB.   BBBD  ON  HYFOCHOKDEIASIS,  &C» 


A  book  on  this  disorder  ia  also 
in  the  press.  We  do  not  know 
in  ,what  way  this  subject  is  treats 
ed,  but  it  is  one  obyiously  of  great 
and  painfii  interest ;  to  literary  men, 
and  men  of  sedentary  habits,  it  is 
■aone  particularly  of  importance  to 
know  m  what  wa^  this  curse  of 
study  may  be  obviated  or  allayed: 
it  seems  to  us,  indeed,  Tbut,  per- 
haps, we  talk  ignorantly)  tnat  a  phi- 


kiopher,  as  well  as  a  physician  might 
do  something  in  this  matter, — at 
least,  in  tracing  the  causes  of  this 
physical  error.  One— who  is  a  phi^ 
losopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  tells  us^ 
that  people  of  imagination  are  liable 
to  the  malady,  and  that,  though  iiill 
of  gladness  and  buoyancy  at  first, 
yet  in  the  end  comes  *^  despondency 
and  madness." 


TABLB-TALK  BY  MB.  HAZLITT. 


A  volume  of  essays,  under  this 
title,  is,  we  understand,  in  the  pess. 
We  quote,  firom  memoiy,  the  neads 
of  son^e  of  the  chapters.  *  The 
past  and  the  future,^  — '  Character 
of  Cobbett,' — ^People  with  one  idea,' 
— *  The  Indian  Jugglers,'—'  Oh  liv- 
ing to  one's  self,' — *  On  Country  The- 
atres,'—'On  Su-  Joshua  Reynolds's 
discourses,'  and  various  odiers.— 
Thset  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  a  man  of  un- 
doubted and  original  mind,  no  one 
who  has  read  any  of  his  books  can 
weQ  refiise  to  acknowledge.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  living  writer  who 
combines  so  much  fancy  and  occa- 
nonal  pathos  with  qualities  of  a  more 
stem  tmd  logical  cast  as  he  does ;  and 
we  believe,  that  no  one  ever  ventured 
to  consult  his  own  nature  more  dose- 
iy  than  himself,  or  to  display  with 
greater  truth  Uie  treasures  derived 
unom  such  investigation.,  The  vanity 
of  men  in  general  prevents  their 
'  looking  at  home '  for  information : 


they  would  rather  consult  the  strQc« 
ture  of  their  neighbours'  minds  than 
their  own,  and  they  are  conseauently 
content  to  sit  down  with  but  half  en 
the  knowledge  which  they  might 
otherwise  acquire.  Had  Mr.  God« 
win  forborne  m  this  manner,  when  he 
wrote  '  St  Leon '  and  '  Fleetwood/ 
he  would  never  have  developed  the 
strange  and  fluctuating  characters 
of  his  heroes  with  the  magnificent 
efiect  that  we  know  he  has  done* 
A  good  deal  of  this  feariess  and 
profound  self-investigation  is,  we 
think,  discernible  in  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  though  it  is  necessarily 
less  apparent  in  a  book  made  up  en 
essays  on  various  subjects,  than  in 
the  biography,  or  rather  in  that  aiUN 
tomy  of  character  which  Mr.  God- 
win has  exhibited  in  almost  all  his 
works  qf  fiction.  We  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  noticuig  Mr. 
Hazlitt  s  volume. 


MR.    SOANE  S    MUSEUM. 


The  gallery  which  the  Professor 
has  now  completed,  at  his  residence 
in  Liucoln's  Inn  Fields,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  great  interest  among  the 
adtnirers  of  architecture ;  and  we 
doubt  not,  but  that  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  8oane  will,  under  proper  limita- 
tions, ailow  professional  men  and 
imiateurs  to  have  access  to  the  stores 


which  it  contains,  and  to  the  valuable 
studies  which  it  presents.  The  col- 
lection is  distributed  through  four 
principal  rooms ;  and  the  efiect  of  the 
general  arrangement,  and  the  en^ 
semble,  is  very  striking,  owing  to 
the  tasteful  decorations  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  the  light  is  introduced.    Bc« 
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MtB  the  TaluaUe  arddtectliral  tto- 
delf  andfragmentSy  tke  Vases,  Cine« 
nury  Urns^  and  q>eciiiiens  of  £trus« 
can  arty  the  walls  of  one  of  the  roomi 
are  covered  with  architectural  painty 
ioffs  and  drawings,  by  Canaletti^ 
Cterisseau^  and  the  Professor  him- 
sdf.  The  library  too  presents  a  rich 
assemblage  of  every  architectural 
work  of  importance  several  of  which 
are  ezceedm^ly  rare  and  costly. 
'  li  is  gratoyliur  to  see  an  artist 
thus  nnequivociUy  dh^laying  thnt 
dBsinterestod  enthusiasm  for  ms  art, 
wMch  ouglit  ever  to  distinguish  the 
professots  of  b  liberal  anp  elegant 
science.  We  admire  Mr.  Soke's 
seal^  we  cOnOnend  his  taste,  and  we 
iilither  hope  that  the  example  which 
be  has  here  given,  may  indte  others 
to  an  honourable  emulation. 


Certain  we  are,  that  whatrrer 
mav  have  been  his  occaaioDal  ciTon 
ana  delinquencies  in  matters  of  tasts^ 
no  one  bias  displayed  greater  taoefgj, 
seal,  and  perseverance  in  the  cause 
of  ardiitecture,  or  has  more  wana^ 
advocated  its  interests.  His  best 
works;  present  many  elegant  emBc^ 
lishments,  and  a  delicacy  of  de« 
Goration  that  .deserves  to  be  stu- 
died by  his  successors.  His  ko- 
tures-^but  we  do  not  intend  to  write 
a  panegyric— our  only  object  was 
to  point  out  to  the  admirers  of 
the  Ffaie  Arts,  a  private  xsusessi 
wldch  reflects  hcmour  on  the  Sten- 
Mt^  and  zeal  of  its  possessor,  ssi 
v^hich  deserves  to  obtain  a  place  si 
the  Hst  of  the  objects  of  sttractisB  is 
our  metropolis. 


THS   CHALCOOftAFHIC    EXHIBITION. 


In  addition  to  the  usual  exhibit 
tij>ns,  forming  so  prominent  a  £ea^ 
^e  amcmg  the  amusements  of  the 
metropolis  during  spring,,  and  visit- 
ed from  such  opposite  motives  by 
ibe  indolent  and  the  sedulous,  the  in- 
telligent and  the  vacant,  the  men  of 
taste  and  the  mere  men  of  ton,  the 
bees  and  the.  butterflies  of  society — 
there  is  announced  an  £xhibition  of 
Ei^avings  by  living  artists,  whic^ 
is  mtended  to  be  opened  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  at  a 
gallery  now  ntting  up  in  Soho- 
iquare. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
nrable  project,  wnich  woidd  otherwise 
have  been  abandoned  in  an  early 
stage,  the  public  are,  we  under- 
stand, indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
^  individual  artist,  who  is  wiUiug 
to  incur  the  whole  nsk  of  die  under- 
taking, not,  however,  with  any  viei^r 
to  private  emolument  but  With  the 
bope  that  it  may  prove  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  profession  at  larse. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
this  dass  of  artists  should  not  have 
before  resorted  to  so  obviously  be- 
neficial a  mode  of  displaying  their 
^orks:  perhaps  they  have  hitherto 
deemed  it  less  necessary  for  them 
than  for  their  graphic  brethren  of  the 


palette,  because  the  shop  of  the  printf 
seller  has  Ibnned,  as  it  were,  m  per- 
manent and  interesting  gallery,  pre* 
^ting  a  constant  succession  of  ns* 
velties,  whether  to  the  glance  of  the 
profaner  passenger  at  the  window, 
or  to  the  gase  of  those  initiated  iota 
the  adytum  of  the  fane.  Still  the 
adoption  of  the  present  plan  apfon 
highlv  commendable  and  judicious; 
it  will  annually  concentrate  upon  ose 
root  all  the  finest  and  most  exfoi- 
site  productions.  We  hail  it  too  at 
an  indication  of  zeal  and  efifectlTt 
en^vy,  for  it  originates,  we  are  pei^ 
suaded,  in  feelings  more  coimected 
with  art  than  with  trade.  Wbileupoa 
this  subject,  we  will  nptice  an  ok 
vious  desideratum  that  is  capaUe  sf  ' 
being  easily  supplied,  viz.  a  complete 
and  correct  list,  published  periodicallj 
(like  those  of  books,  m  the  Mag*-, 
zines^  and  noticing  every  new  prii^ 
of  wnatever  .description  it  may  b^ 
together  with  its  dze  and  pric^ 
The  inconvenience  arisinff^firom  die 
want  of  some  such  intdligence  is 
not  strikingly  felt  by  the  residents 
of  the  metropolis,  but  it  is  by  the 
distant  amateur  and  collector,  who 
frequently  continue  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  what  they  would  other- 
wise introduce  into  t^mr  jpoftbim* 
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COTBVT  OA&OEK. 

lUchard  the  Third— (accordiitg^  ig 
the  ftxt  of  Shakspeare.) — The  resto- 
ratibn  of  Shakspeare  to  the  stage, 
M  an  event  worthy,  of  commemora- 
tloo.    He  had  been  maltreated,  and 
deposed,  for  many  rears ;  and,  though 
■^lie  *  mob  of  gentlemen '  werp  con- 
sent with  his  gloomy  successor, '  the 
Jfewf   whose  opinions  ^re  worth  hav- 
ing, pretty  generally  lamented  the 
vsvupftfion  of  Gibber  ;  and  some  were 
even  bold  enough  to  ayow  it.— ]iir. 
Chailes  Lamb  manv  years  a^o  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  interpolations 
iaf  Tate  and  Gibber,  in  the  tragedies 
of  Ricfaavd  ^e  Third,  and  Lear. — 
^See  Ids  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  et  seq.) 
.^mong   other  excellent  things,    he 
^ys  tmly,  when  speaking  of  (Hbber's 
yifterattons,  that  **  the  poetry  of  th^ 
part "  is  gone ;  ''  the  buoyant  spirit, 
t^  vast  msigfat  into  human  diarac- 
t«r  "  is  no  where  pmt^epdble.    ''  No- 
tkmg  but  lib  crimes,  nis  actions,  is 
.visiQe :    they  are   prominent,    and 
starinff ;  the  murderer  stands  out,-— 
but  ^mere  is  the  lofty  genius,  the 
vaan  of  vast  ofupacity,— -the  profound, 
fhe   wit|y,    the    accomplidied   Ri^ 
^^faard?  " 

.    Nor  is  Mr.  Ghariei  Lamb  the  only 
^eminent  writer  who  has  opposed  the 
innovations  of  Gibber;  for  Mr.  Haft^ 
litti  in  his  ^<  Gharacters  of  dhaks- 
pesre's  Plays,"  has  done  the  sam^ 
ibior,  and  nta  even  suggested  a  plan 
lor  tiie  revival  of  the  onginal  tragedy. 
Am  his  observations  are  much  to  ihe 
point,  we  riiall  take  leave  to  tran- 
scribe them  here. — *'  The  character 
jof  his  hero  is  almost  evei^  where 
predominant,  and  marks   its   lurid 
4rack  throughout. — The  original  play, 
liowever,  is  too  long  lor  representa- 
i^on;  and  there  are  some  few  scenes 
which  might  hk  better  spared  than 
preserved,  and  by  omitting  which  it 
-%rould  remain  a  complete  whole.  The 
unly  nde,  indeed,  for  altering  Shaka- 
peare,  is  to  retrench  certain  passages 
Vhidi  may  be  considered  as  sUper- 
fluoas,  or  obsolete ;  but  not  to  add 
or  transpose  any  thing.  The  arrange- 
ment and  developement  of  the  story, 
fokd  the  mulcual  contrast  and  combina- 
tion of  the  dramatis  persons,  are  in 
feneral  as  finely  managed  as  the  de? 
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velopement  of  the  oharacters,  or  Qie 
expression  of  the  passions." 

<'  This  rule—"  Mr.  Hadittis  now 
speaking  of  tiie  altered  play  by  Gib- 
ber — ^'^  This  rule  has  not  beoi  ad- 
hered to  in  the  present  instance. 
Some  of  the  most  important  and 
striking  passages,  in  the  principal 
character,  have  been  omitted,  to 
make  room  for  idle  and  misplaced 
extracts  from  other  plays ;  the  oo^ 
Intention  of  which  seems  to  have  be^v 
to  make  the  character  of  Richard  ak 
odious  and  disgusting  as  possible."-^ 
(Hazlitt*8  Ghu-acter  of  Shajkspear^'s 
Bays,  p.  831.) 

The  public  are  indefbted  for  the 
play  of  Richard,  as  it  is  now  acting, 
to  Mr.  Macceady.  Whether  tiie  sugu 
gestion  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  or  the  am- 
madversions  of  Mr.  Gharles  Lamb^ 
Instigated  him  to  this  good  work,  we 
do  not  profess  to  know,  nor  is  It  ma- 
terial. The  introduction  of  Shaks- 
peare to  the  theatre  merits  6ur  best 
anprobatidn,  whetiier  done  from  pre- 
vious hint  or  not.  The  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Macready,  however,  is  not 
precisely  the  same  as  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt;  for  some  material 
transpositions  have  been  made,  and 
some  of  the  language  of  Gibber  has 
been  retained.  We  could  have  wishe^^ 
oertahdv,  that  the  whde  of  what 
Clbber  mtroduced,  had  been  omitted; 
for  it  is  rather  hard  that  he  i^ouM 
suffer,  %hile  any  advantage  is  made 
by  the  matter  which  he  himself  wrote, 
or  collected :  but,  periiaps,  it  was  not 
ifeasy  to  kvM  thfs.  There  are  Certain 
points,  in  an  (^d  established  play, 
'which  an  audience  is  wont  to  Iomc 
forward  to ;  and  the  omlsaion  of  which 
it  will  not  easily  permit.  There  are 
things,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  which 
people  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
tediousness  at  times;  and  it  might 
be  perilous  to  omit  tiiem.  Such,  for 
Instance,  b  the  "  Ghop  off  his  head: 
so  much  for  Buckingham.^  Our 
friends  in  the  gallery  would  not  tamely 
endiu-e  that  this  should  be  lost  ta 
them.  If  a  soliloquy,-  or  a  fine  pieoe 
of  poetry,  were  omitted,  they  might 
feel  tfe^mselves  resigned,  and  cry, 
'<  content :"  but  an  ejftct,  as  it  is 
called  on  the  stage,  la  material  to 
lH>th  actor  and  auditor;  and  must 
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ndther  be  let  aiide  imwittinglv,  nor 
trifled  with.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Beu^  of  retaining  about  two  hun- 
dred lines  of  Gibber's,  we  oUirely 
approve  of  Mr.  Macready's  adapta- 
tion of  Richard,  and  thnik  that  he 
deserves  his  success. 
.  The  character  of  Richard  theThird, 
.as  drawn  by  Shakspeare,  differs 
perhaps  l^ss  from  his  own  Macbeth 
than  nrom  Gibber's  ^chard.  It  is 
true  that  Macbeth  and  Richard  ^re 
y^ry  different  persons  ;  the  one  beuig 
an  active,  ana  the  other  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  a  passive  agent 
Macbeth  is  the  puppet  of  his  wife,  and 
of  circumstances ;  but  lUchard  seems 
to  ride  on  the  waves  of  Fate,  and  to 
^ake  circumstances  almost  subser- 
vient to  himself.  Yet  both  are  (com- 
paratively) pleasant  and  companion- 
able people  at  ^rst  setting  out ;  it  is 
only  m'  theur  progrc^  through  repeat- 
.ed  crimes,  tnat  they  catch  shadow 
after  shadow,  and  are  finally  toned 
down  into  a  deep  and  melancholy 
hue,  as  dark  as  the  pictures  of  Rem- 
brandt—The Richard  of  Gibber  is  a 
fierce  and  gloomy  monotony:  but 
fihakspeare's  is  sparkling,  and  active, 
and  wit^,  fiill  of  l^gh  intellect  and 
deep  design,^ — a  soldier,  a  prince,  and 
a  man  of  the  world ;  fiill  ot  the  blunt- 
ness  of  the  one,  yet  with  somethuig 
of  the  courtly  dignity  of  the  other  | 
replete  with  lively  sayings,  and  shrewd 
remark.  He  is  a  perfect  piece  oi 
Ibiograph^,  asitwere,  in  Shakspeare; 
but  in  Gibber,  he  seems  to  have  al- 
ready lost  his  youth :  he  speaks  and 
acts  like  one  grown  pey  in  crime, 
and  banquets  on  nothmg  but  blood 
and  tears. 

One  very  great  merit  which  the 
I^istorical  plays  of  Shakspeare  have, 
is,  that  they  are  national ;  and  not 
bply  national,  but  they  are  necessarily 
of  the  period  to  which  they  relate : — 
thus,  what  a  reality  does  the  follow- 
ing speech  of  Gloster  give  to  the 
play ;  it  stamps  it  of  the  time  wherein 
the  &cts  were  supposed  to  happen, 
^nd  is  highly  characteristic  of  Richard 
also. 

'  Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your 
cue,  my  lord, 
Wffliam,  Lord  Hastings,  had  pronounced 
'  your  part,— 

i  mean,  your  voioe-^r  crowning  of  the 
king. 
Gk)9k  Than  my  Loid  U«ating9,  no  man 
u%Ut  be  bolder ; 


Hii  lofdih^  kaowt  me  wdl,  AidlsfcsBK 

wdL— 
My  lord  of  Ely,  i^en  I  waa,lasfc  in  Hd- 

boni, 
I  saw  good  strawbariei  in  your  gate 

ttiere; 
I  do  beseedi  yon,  send  fiir  some  of  iha^ 

We  no  more  doubt  that  BichMi 
uttered  these  words,  than  that  he 
lived  and  reigned ;  or  that  lie  woald 
have  uttered  these  words,,  and  it  is 
all  the  same  thinff.  Listem  to  fi»- 
tings's  account  of  hinu 

His  grace  looks  cheerful^,  and  t 

morning; 
There's  some  conceit  or  otf 

well, 
-When  he  doth  bid  good  moRow  wkb  waA 

spirit. 
I  think,  there's  ne*er  aman in  f^iisliniliw 
Can  lesser  bide  his  lore,  or  h^e,  tlum  he$ 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  yoa  loiov  his 

heart 

Now,  in  Gibber,  there  Is  little  «r 
nothing  of  this :  we  do  not  yoi'^iywif 
his  cheerful  look,  nor  do  we  fea  his 
alacritjr  of  spirit  He  is  not  the 
mounting  character  of  Shakipeanr 
and  of  truth,  but  he  seems  to  hare 
reached  the  *'  midway  air  "  aireadrg 
and  keepsfloating  on  (there  is  scared^ 
an  exception  to  thia)  like  a  tord  ef 
prey,  fearfiilly  and  akme,  sweeping 
every  thing  out  of  his  road  aa  it  meels 
him,  but  ascending  no  more:  heaa 
longer  bounds  firom  point  to  posnt, 
clearing  every  successire  diflSwdiy 
as  it  presents  itself,  and  tiAiig 
his  station  at  last  amidst  tempert 
and  gloom.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  this,  for  Gibber  places  hha 
there  at  once ;  and  all  that  we  hxn 
to  do  is  to  wonder  that  there  could 
have  been  so  wicked  a  man  ;  we  have 
no  notion  how  he  became  so.  The 
Richard  of  Shakspeare,  in  diort, 
may  be  compared  to  the  series  of 
pictures,  called  the  **  Rake's  Pn>- 
gress  "  of  Hogarth ;  and  Gibber's,  to 
the  last  scene  only.  It  might  make 
that  terrible  picture  the  more  rahia- 
ble,  in  one  sense  perhaps,  were  aor 
person  to  destroy  the  odwrs  ;  but  k 
would  still  be  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
original  design,  and  every  true  lover 
of  that  most  delightful  art  would 
execrate  the  foUy  of  the  destrojrer.  . 

The  principal  scenes  which  hatw 
been  restored  are— -the  acene  between 
Richard,  Glarence,  and  Brakeolmry, 
in  which  the  wit  and  iroi^  of  Richard 
shines  out  so  exceUently;  the  me 
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■  ivhevein  Queea  Margaret  eemes  sud- 
denly on  Richard,  the  Queen  (of  j&l- 
-ward),  and  her  rebtires,  and  utters 
lier  terrible  curses  on  them  all ;  and> 
thirdly,  the  council  scene,  where 
.Closter  bares  his  arm,  and  orders  the 
death  of  Hastings.  This  last  scene 
.pH)duced  a  stronger  effect  than  any 
^ne  in  the  play,  and  the  others  were 
4>xcdlently  peitormed.  Perhaps  Mar- 

faret's  curse  was  too  long,  and  might 
e  retrenched  with  advantage;  but 
-we  certainly  saw  no  reason  why  the 
uneasy  delicacy  of  two  or  three  ar- 
sons should  shew  itself,  attherecita- 
:tion  of  the  foUbwing  passage.  We 
dare  say,  that  the  same  people  have 
««le  very  quiedy  at  Othello,  where 
things  twice  as  objectionable  are  re- 
peated ;  but  let  the  reader  judge. 

*     Glot.  An  please  your  worship,  Bnjken. 

bury. 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say : 
.l^e  gpeik  oo  treason,  man ; — we  say  the 

kinff 
Xs  wise  and  Tirtuoua ;  and  his  noble  queen 
\Vell  strudc  in  yeais;  fSur,  and  not  jev 

lous: — 
l^e  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty 

foot, 
A  cherry  lip, 

A  bonny  eye,  a  pasung  pleasing  tongue ; 
And  the  queea*s  kindnd  are  made  gentle- 


How  say  yon,  Sir  ?  can  joa  deny  all  this  ? 
Brak.  Wkh  this,  my  lord,  myself  hare 

noQ^t  to  do. 
Olot.  Naught  to  do  with  MistreM  Shore? 
Mt  ^uit  dodi  nso^  wkh  her,  excepting 

one, 
^ere  best  to  do  it  secredy,  akme. 

Ad  I.  Scene  1. 
The  plan,  adopted  by  Gibber,  oi 
making  the  queen  of  Edward  cajole 
the  deep-designhig  Gloster,  is  untrue 
to  history,  and  revolting.  In  the  ori- 
ffiual  play,  Richard  pronuses,  in  a 
&agnincent  speech  (act  iv.  scene  4), 
all  possible  food  to  her  and  to  her 
relatives  :  and  beneath  his  false  pro- 
misings,  her  obduracy  relaxes. 

Again  shall  you  be  modier  to  a  king, 

he  says,  who  shall  call  ^^  familiarly, 
thy  Dorset-brother ;".  and  Elizabeth 
is  ^ua  forced  into  perplexity,  and,  at 
last,  consent. 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  but  a  few 
-words,  by  which  to  mark  the  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Macready's  Richard  iTas 
a*  highly  admirable  and  spirited  por- 
trait, shadowed  down  finely  from 
MHuething  which  approached  almost 


to  comedy,  (and  qQite  .to  real  life,) 
to  the  very  darkest  hues  of  despak 
and  remorse.  It  was  enUrely.wort(i^ 
of  the  alteration:  we  cannot  say 
more  of  it. 

The  Strxmger,—T\m  play  has  been 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  young  debutante  in 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Haller.  Miss 
Dance  (for  that  is  her  name)  expe- 
rienced a  very  kind  and  flattering  re- 
ception, and  her  success  was  un- 
equhrocaL  It  is  scarcdy  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  opinion  of  this  young 
actress's  powers  from  what  we  have 
as  yet  seen  her  perform:  there  is 
little  room  for  disiHay  in  Mrs.  HaUer. 
If  the  part  is  kept  from  languishing, 
it  is  all  that  can  be  done  for  it ;  & 
the  author,  except  in  the. confession 
scene,  has  cast  no  opportunities  ia 
the  actress's  way. 

Judging  from  what  we  have  seen, 
we  may  pronounce  Miss  Dance  to  be 
a  very  elegant  actress,  and  certainly 
a  handsome  one.  She  reminded  us 
of  the  daughter  of  old  Isaac  of  York;, 
the  beautiml  and  matehless  Rebec- 
ca, though  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  great  variety  of  expression  " 
in  her  countenance.  Her  voice  (but; 
perhaps,  it  was  depressed  by  timi- 
dity) is  scarcely  powerful  enough 
for  a  large  theatre;  yet,  there  afe 
some  notes  in  it  wldch  are  very  mu- 
^cal;  and  her  pathetic  and  tremu- 
lous utterance,  which  brought  tears 
into  many  bright  eyes  on  tae  even- 
ing of  her  debut,  reminded  us  of  the 
better  part  of  Miss  O'Neil's  acting, 
though  upon  the  whole  she  cannot 
at  present  claim  any  comparison  with 
that  lady. — Miss  Dance,  then,  is  a 
very  elegant,  and  handsome,  and  we 
may  say,  promising  actress.  >Ve 
hope  to  see  her  in  Sdvidera  shortly, 
when  we  will  take  an  opportunity, 
perhaps,  of  speaking  of  her  more  at 
large. 

lAfve  in  a  Village,  which  is  a  plea- 
sant opera,  though  an  old  one,  has 
been  revived  here :  the  airs  are  de* 
liffhtful,  and  Hodge  and  Madge,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Woodcock,  are  per- 
sonages whom  we  do  not  easily  for- 
get. We  think  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  gravel-walks  and  bqrden 
of  clipped  box, — with  bouquets  of 
pinks  and  sweet-peas  and  lilies,—^ 
with  yew-trees  tortured  into  the 
shapes  of  pea-bens  and  pyramids^ 
and   all    the  gardeu   ornaments   of 
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the  last  age.  It  aeema  an  opera 
that  mighit  have  been  acted  at 
Hampton-court,  or  Buckingham* 
house,  at  the  time  wlieii  those  square 
and  unrelenting  likenesses  of  the 
(former)  IPalace  and  St.  JamesV 
pariE,  wnich  have  since  been  eugraTecf, 
were  taken  for  the  amusement  joS 
posterity.  We  do  not  care  much  for 
young  Meadows,  and  but  little  for 
Rosetta,  excepting  only  when  JMiss 
Stephens  b  the  representative.  She 
is  indeed  a  pleasant  quean,  and  we 
shall  not  readily  forgive  ourselves 
for  not  having  discovered  until  lately 
her  comic  talent  Her  naivete  is 
quite  delightful,  and  she  throws  off 
a  piquant  sayinf  as  if  she  had  a  true 
relish  for  it.  Her  manner  of  saying, 
<  111  strike  you  dead,"  (she  means 
with  her  eyes,)  in  Don  John,  is  ex* 
cellent;  and  her  unnecessary  piece 
of  explanation,  after  having  threaten- 
ed to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  love 
again—'*  that  is,  kill  myself,"— waa 
delivered  in  a  way  that  entided  her, 
amonffst  fifty  other  things,  to  the 
best  uianks  of  the  author, 

DEU  AY-LAKE. 

ConscieTice,  or  the  Bridal  Night*"^ 
This  tragedy  is  by  Mr.  James  Haynes, 
and  we  feel  mucn  pleasure  in  record* 
ing  its  complete  success. — The  prin- 
cipal merit  of  this  play  Ues  in  the 
poetry,  which  is  generally  very  de» 
ughtftil.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarce- 
ly passion  enough  in  it,  though  we 
forget  this,  as  well  every  trivial  ob- 
jection, in  the  perusal.— "Conscience" 
is  written  in  a  pure  and  unafifected 
ftyle,,  equally  free  from  the  pomp- 
ous and  the  mean,  a^d  unassisted 
by  (and  requiring  no  assistance 
firom)  those  ordinair  hdps  of  phra- 
•eology,  '*  all  sound  and  fury  signi- 
fying nothing,"  which  some  of  our 
modems  have  bad  recourse  to,  to 
buoy  up  their  little  stock  oi  thought, 
and  carrv  their  names  down  the  tide 
of  popularity.  We  like  to  see  a 
man  meeting  fkirly  tiiie  difficulties  of 
his  task,  and  telling  in  plain  and 
downright  language  'what  ne  means 
to  say.  It  is  ten  times  as  good  as 
the  gaudy  nothings  which  are  thrown 
out,  like  empty  tubs  to  a  whale,  on 
the  ever-moving  ocean  of  literature. 
They  will  not  stand  n-ear  and  tear 
iong.  We  would  not  be  understood 
to  be  insensible  to  the  poetical  graces 
of  Mr.  Haynes*s  play,  however,  of 
•which  there  are  many.     We  •  mean 
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only  to  say  tiiat  tiu^  are  not  thrust 
in,  where  they  should  not  appear, 
nor  are  his  omamente  awoln  oot  be- 
yond thehr  proper  and  wlioleaoaie 
bulk. 

There  is  great  equifihrin  0iig  tra- 
gedy, and  "we  scarcely  know  whae 
to  make  our  selections.  Arsenioy  Ae 
father  of  the  heroine,  Ebntroy  thai 
addresses  his  suppficatmg  dauJi^hter: 

What  wouldst  dwu  have  ? 
Sim,  What  I  have  kal— thy  &voar. 
Ar,  A  prouder  bearipg  would 

me  more, 
If  leooldtodeportme;  but  diy  i 
Hath  stiU  the  sooiid  of  home.     Mtj  be 

Ihy  mother, 
Thoo^  from  the  gmve,  oomct  wnrn  a* 

my  heart  $ 
Or  thou  sofike  thy  molfaer  doatnrcMBt 
Her  pleacUng  eyes  before  meu    Whacftitii 
I  know  not,  but  I  fbd  diou  art  my  < 
And  cannot  be  to  thee  at  mito  otfaiok 

Lorenxo,  Elmira's  husband,  aoothes 
his  shrinking  bride  very  defigfatfbDyi 
his  language  is  fit  to  be  spoken  be- 
neath the  soft  blue  of  an  Itafiaa 
heaven. 

Lor.  Lean  en  me,  lore,  for  we  have  fm 
to  go 
BeAvre  we  sleep.    O !  siuh  a  bridal  mi^ 
Befits  not  such  a  bride.    Thine  k  do  fan 
To  brave  the  sickness  filling  i 

From  eril  planets  s  but  iff 
Can  pay  thee  back  for  4 


Regret  the  time  iriicB  the  coldsmiW  o*  Iks 


Bbbd, 


And  the  pale  foUage  of  the  Bndn^ 
ThcnrsyffipatfaicBailMed;  and  1 
That  in  the  sflver  boiff  ofaolitade, 
When  Italy  sla^  in  ligjht,  sings  to  tbealv 
That  loves  her  music,  sang  to  us  the  whfls: 
And  this  was  aH  the  merry.4nakxi^  passed 
To  grace  the  nuptials  of  a  fonder  pair 
Than  trret  feastfaog  hsUed  I-^Lepn  on  ms^ 
loire. 

The  reader  may  now  take  the  fbl- 
lowing  reflections  on  death,  whic^  wdl 
please  us,  saving  only  die  Hne  whid 
refers  to  that  much  abuSed  ^aai  of 
honest  persons— the  lawyers. 

Lor, 

That  all 

obev 
The  fkeering  calL 

day  ataop 

To  pay  their  oourt  to  the  despode  tomb  : 
Lawyers  must  there  rcfiind  the  foe  of  Hfo : 
Heroes,  unaroi*d,  forgetting  sieges,  battles 
Musty  far  from  gkny,  aoli  d»e  sound  of 

praiBr, 
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nuRpitM 
;  alraii  the  maltiMdey  viMie  K 

.And  deave  to  alciioe  and  obfinon: 
Tlie  jplajcr  mutt  doNrt  his  mimic  ueney 
TCo  me  indeed :  apd  poeiB,  fond  of  hope> 
^Wltfa  their  fine  sense  of  life,  must  humble 

too; 
And  at  tiie  summons,  mutCsstafia's  spring, 
9o  phuige  smid  the  gloom  of  Eiebus. 
*Tla  to  the  wretch  alooe  that  he  demes 
Tb«  solace  of  his  slesp. 

But,  it  is  impoflsible  to  give  the 
veader  any  idea  of  a  tragedy  from  a 
lew  extracts:   one  part  depends  so 
nuch  iroon  die  other^ — the  passion, 
or  moooy  abstraction  which  is  deve- 
loped in  a  speech^  requires  that  what 
bas  gone  before  should  be  read  in 
order  to  justify  it    Tliis  may  seem 
tame,  and  that  ridiculous,  when  look- 
ed at  singly,  which,  in  reference  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  drama,  is  ex- 
cellent and  appropriate. — ^There  are 
some  felicitous  turns  of  expression, 
-which  we  may,  however,  be  enabled 
"Co  select. 

A  ^nUahi  is  thus  depicted : 

RinaMo  was  a  viPsin, 
Cast  like  a  hleoiiirii  on  homanitj* 

An  IiiFocation:       ' 

Lend  me,  thou  great  One, 
ne  hrsfe  nligioa  of  the  martyr^s  heait. 


The  fl>l]owing  to  a  pkasant  in* 
stance  of  the  love  of  fame.  A  f^ 
ber  speaks  id  his  eompanioBS. 

Such  men 
Have  chssacten  to  lose,  and  will  lob  altass 
Rather  than  oome  hack  empty. 

Our  readers  will  like  (at  least  they 
ought  to  like)  the  following:  it  & 
excellent.  A  wife  begms  to  suspect 
her  husband. 

JBkn,  There  is  a  darkness  in  thy  qteech, 
Lorenzo, 

Tbronglh  which  the  lig^t  of  reason  dimly 
hreaks, 

To  show  what  stange  and  ftvg^tfel  com- 
pany 

Thy  thoughts  ate  to  cash  odicr.  8tSDIaai 

Thywif»— 

The  expression  of  ^  Ifie  nMi  hat 
tost  its  silence*'  is  to  our  minds  sini- 
ple  and  really  fine ;  and  the  follow- 
mg  (with  the  exception  of  the  epi« 
thet ''  sflrer,"  whicb  is,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther applicable  to  a  pleasant  than  to 
apainlul  image)  Is  even  better — 

His  hoarr  head. 
Where  every  aUver  hmr  comgtahCd  qf 
Time. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Haynes,  with  the  sincerest  congra* 
tulations  on  his  good  and  desenred 
success 
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[IHTb  have  made  a  Ufttle  five  with  the  following  article  from  one  of  oar 
most  estimable  eorrespondents ;  but  a  man  who  makes  so  free  with  others 
nMist  consider  a  little  Mberty  with  himself  allowable  i^besides,  he  is  too 
exuberant  not  to  spare  something,  and  too  lively  not  to  forgive  much.]} 

Be  niggards  of  advice,  on  no  pretence, 
For  the  wont  avazioe  is— want  of 

M J  money  paidrHny  book  bought 
<i«-here  ffoes  tor  the  '' feast  of  fiel* 
ahazzar/'— Sir,  you  must  wait  a  full 
bour-Hit  is  the  fashion,  and  surround- 
ed three  deep  with  the  exquisites  of 
crit]cism.--A]as  I  poor  Sterne,  'tis 
well  thou  art  in  thy  grave— the  cant 
tlioa  hstodat  most  b  here  triumphant 
-"Alas  I  poor  Belshazsar— «pon  one 
wall  thou  sawest  thy  fete,  and  here 


ipainte 

critic.— ''^  The  dog  ^lust  have  his 
jiay.'— Are  there  no  other  pictures  ? 
Oh,  yes  sir,  there  are  SO^  of  them : 


and  one— two — three — eight  pieces 
of  ma»otiry  under  the  tiUe  '  Sculp- 
ture/ Woiddst  thoii  more  of  tiicm  ? 
Well  then — landscape  nredomi nates; 
^-not  {with  ft  few  wortny  exceptions 
to  be  hereafter  noticed)  the  Jaijd-* 
scape  of  TizianQ,  of  Mola,  Salrator, 
of  tbe  Pous^mst  ClaiKJe^  ilubens, 
Elahcimerj  Rembrandtj  IVilsoti,  and 
Timier  ;  but  that  kind  of  Jaiidscape 
which  h  entirely  occrupied  by  the 
tarae  deUiieatlon  of  a  jpveii  ppot ;  aii 
cuiimerEtion  of  hill  and  daJei  clumps 
of  treesj  shruh»^  water^  ineadow«» 
cottages,  and  houses :  what  is  com- 
monly culled  a  Vkxv^  little  more  tluiii 
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topography^  a  kind  of  factorial  map- 
work;  m  which  rakibowa,  showers, 
mists,  halos,  large  beams  sbofytitag 
through  rifted  clouds,  storms,  star- 
light, all  the  most  valued  materials 
or  the  real  painter,  are  not. — "  Ful-^ 
ham  Church  from  the  West  I"  'A 
Mill  I'  with  a  supplementary,  Garc- 
ia, and  needM  notice,  that  it  is 
"  PKOM  Nature."  *  A  study  from 
Nature,*  (a  pigstye !)  mercy  on  us ! 
Who  taught  thee,  colour^abuser !  to 
blaspheme  the  miffkiy  goddess,  by 
attnouting  to  her  ue  sordid  contri- 
vances of  man  ?  *^  Oh,  I  would  have 
such  fdlows  whipped!  'Pray  you 
avoid  it!'  Hamlet  'Amen!'  But 
go  on**— <3rame; — dead  and  alive, — 
Animals  of  all  sorts.  Birds  of  all  fea- 
ther. Beasts  of  all  bristle,  Noah's 
Ark  disembogued — Pidcock  at  large  I 
—The  dry  bones  of  the  preserves  in 
the  Leverian  collection  afive  ^ain — 
Adam  and  Eve's  Courtiers — ^Buffbn, 
Audebert,  and  LeVfuUant,  framed 
and  glazed  without  the  descriptions 
— Seriously  this  class  is  too  full. — We 
can  eat  partridge  often,  Mais  toujours 
ferdrix!  "  The  proverb  is  somewhat 
musty. "-There  is  a  glut  of  puppies  and 
rats,  sheep,  and  dung-hills — ''  Nay, 
look  at  Edwin  Land^er's  Seizure  of 
a  Boar  (S20),  it  is  full  of  life  and 
action!  What  a  nerve-tearing  screech 
he  sets  up,  as  the  dog's  white  teeth 
break  through  the  grbtle  of  his  ear— 
I  think  (thcHigh  I  confess  that  I  am 
no  judge)  that  it  equals  Snyders." 
—You  are  mistaken.  It  does  not, 
and  cannot,  even  in  execution ;  the 
ootouring  is  weak— >tone  and  harmony 
wanting,  and  in  choice  of  subject 
holds  the  same  distance  from  Snyders, 
as  Brauwer  does  from  Rubens— Then, 
where  lies  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
innocent  animal  tortured? — The  wild 
JBoar  of  the  Fleming  is  an  awful 
brute,  ferocious,  bloc^-delightbg.— 
One  makes  up  one's  mind  that  he  is 
an  aggressor — and  the  nervy-knee'd 
dogs  are  ministers  of  justice.— He 
is  a  savage  yager,  Sylvanus,  a 
wild  woodman  unsympathetic  with 
man — an  affector  of*^  gnarled  forests ; 
but  this  miserable  swine  is  cockney, 
tame,  suburban — the  property  of 
Poor  Widow  Hill,  who  keeps  tiie  little 
green  shop  at  the  comer — and  would 


beget  greater  pity  for  hia  tattered 
auricular,  if  Ms-  filth  a&d  stench  did- 
not  produce  disgust.  As  it  in^  1  loi^ 
to  norsewhip  the  young  rascals 
(they'll  come  to  the  gallows)  who 
have  tarred  on  the  '^'twa  curs." — 1 
don't  envy  the  heart  of  him.  who  cut 
dwell  on  the  needless  sufTeriugs^  and 
death  agonies  of  helpless  ^fimnV^ 
without  any  apparent  purpose,  hot 
that  of  gain,  or  .  drawing  vrorthie« 
praise  on  his  manual  dexterity^— 
Probably  Mr.  Landseer  will  favooc 
us  with  the  picture  of  a  do^  teariMg 
out  the  bowels  qf  a  strong  cat,  the 
affectionate  pet  of  some  venerabk 
adult,  who  would  not  kiU  a  spider; 
(I  know  such  a  one,  who,  without 
any  conventicle  cant,  reverences  her 
Goid  too  much  to  maltreat  or  despise 
the  apparently  meanest  of  his  all- 
praise-exceedins[  works.)  I  was  told 
the  other  day  of  a  living  artist  who, 
when  a  child  was  run  over  by  a 
cart,  before  its  own  loved  home,  and 
the  bankrupt  mother  stood  rigid  as 
stone,  stannff  with  maniac  agony  ob 
her  crushed  darling,  calmly  and  ddi- 
berately  gazed  on  her  '  to  study  the 
expression,'  as  he  called  it ! !  I  care 
not  to  know  his  name;  my  friend -as- 
sured me,  on  his  honour,  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  Academy;  (I  neves 
imagmed  that  he  did)  but  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  assure  fahn, 
that,  as  a  man,  I  hold  him  in  the 
most  sovereign  contempt,  not  to  say 
detestatiop ! — ^Now  to  something  {fea- 
sant: give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good 
apothecary  1  Here  is  a  pretty  fr». 
grant  Landscape  by  Jifiss  LancbeeF, 
"  A  pamted  Ode  to  Evening"  (lo), 
which  has,  in  the  chiaroscuro,  some-  ' 
thing  of  my  favourite  Stothaid  about 
it.  I  should  like  to  hang  it  up  in  my 
little  study  very  much — where,  m 
fancy,  I  would  lie  passively,  lemtms 
inumbrd,  under  that  cool  canopy  of 
leaves,  and  see  the  lone  pass  slowly 
homeward  through  the  twilight,  and 
smell  their  sweet  breath,  and  hear 
the  distant  clank  of  the  sheep  beH; 
and  mark,  chaste  Eve ! 

Thy  devf  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  vdL* 

There  is  a  Portrait  next  to  it  (II, 
Cupid)  by  Jackson,  the  imitator  of 


^  •  Tliis  beautiful  hymn  of  CoIHns  makes,  in  my  opinion,  the  nearest  ^pnMidi  pos- 
wble  to  the  cadence  and  measure  of  Horace^s  ode  *  Ad  Pontcm  Blanduriunu*  I  wish 
Mr.  Elton  would  essay  it,  and  let  us  have  it  in  the  next  numbe&    Onoe  sinady  hetes 
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Bar  Joshua.— •!  can't  tay  I  see  an\r 
thing  in  it  but  some  rich  colour^  which 
is  not' in  its  neiriibour^  *'  The  Impor-* 
timate  Author,  by  Newton  ( 12) :  the 
latter,  by  the  by,  has  great  merit,  in 
its  line; — the  expressions  are  true  and 
htimourous ;  the  costume  correct  and 
well  arranged ;  the  back  ground  ap« 
propriate  and  walk-invitiii^ ;  the  at- 
titude of  the  patron  is  simple,  and 
yet  elegant ;  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance is  not  unlike  to  Charles  Kemble 
in  Count  D'Anglade,*  though  the 
dress  of  the  former  is  red  and  the 
latter  black,  if  I  remember  rightly ; 
but  it  is  five  years  affo— I  hare  seen 
F^ley  put  on  exacUy  the  eager  an- 
xiety or  the  big-wigged  poet — ^Now 
we  have  some  pictures  br  Wilkie, 
nothing  particular,  sainiig  the  charac- 
ter of  importance  and  self-apnrecia- 
tion  in  the  Highland  Piper,  blowing 
'*  the  mort;"   and   the   prodijrious 

I  pleased  astonishment  of  the  chud  in 

I   arms  behind  him. 

(16)   Hebe.    Sir  W.  Beechey.    A 

I   picture  which  must  grieve  his  judi- 

;   dunis  friends,  while  it  gratifies  his 

I   unjust  maUgners. 

(«0.)  W.Linton.— The  Landing  of 
the  Trmans  in  Delos.  This  is  a  sweet 
dassicai  composition  of  that  fast-im- 
proving Landscape-Painter.  It  is 
evidenUy  an  imitation  from  the  style 
of  Claude,  as  reflected  by  Turner; 
and  would  haVe  be^i  better  had  Mr. 
L.  trusted  to  his  own  eyes,  instead  of 


those  of  the  last  mentioned  great  ge^ 
nius.  Second  hand  is  bad !  What 
must  third  hand  be?  Nature  first, 
Claude  second,  Tiumer  diird.  Added 
to  which.  Turner  has  great,  dashing 
faults,  which  would  sink  an  ordinary 
artist.  Like  Fuseli  therefore,  he  is  a 
most  unfit  model.  Tlie  foreground 
of  this  scene  is  well  and  genially  de^ 
signed,  but  most  weakly  and  unge-, 
niaUy  coloured.  Glaze  it  richly  up 
with  ivory  blacky  and  a  little  lake, 
and  vou  will  have  something  fkr nearer 
Gelee.  I  can't  do  justice  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phanoff's  inventions,  which  I  believe 
have  a  good  deal  of  merit ;  for  hl^ 
ttmch  always  comes  across  me  like  the 
relish  of  magnesia.  It  is  so  meagre 
and  chalky;  he  wants  fatness  and 
marrow. — ^  The  gainful  Bite  "  (33)  i 
Mr.  T.  Ward  adds  to  the  good  opi- 
nion I  entertained  of  this  artist's  ta- 
lents. The  expression  of  the  curly 
puppy  licking  his  bleeding  foot,  ^- 
vided  betwixt  pain  and  a  liquorish 
itch  agjain  to  adventure  the  rat  (I 
believe  it  is,)  in  the  cage,  is  well 
caught— Vihcent's  "  Dutch  Fair  on 
Yarmouth  Beach"  (36),  deserves  a 

fiod  substantial  notice.  I  am  sorry 
have  not  time  to  do  it*  He  must 
accept  my  excuses  and  sincere  wishes 
for  Ids  success.  The  purchaser  of 
this  gay,  yet  cliaste  pahithig,  would 
not  repent  his  bargain. — I  thought  of 
treating  Mrs.  Geo.  Anesly  (39,  an 
"  Italian  Flower  Stall/')  as  an  ama« 


tnndatwl  it  in  an  egoal  number  ctf  fines  wi^  great  stioeeea.  (See  Ms  tleguit  ivork 
^  flpedmflDs,  &«.**)  These  vdiuiMS  ne  soffidaitly  obieitie  (Mr.  Elton  having  ollkided' 
iODie  college  pedaat,  by  his  Just  Btrictotes  on  the  .^Bneid,)  to  indooe  me  to  tnnecribe  it' 
entile,  not  doubting  the  reader's  hearty  thanks.  It  is,  as  he  peieeives,  extxwnely  poeli- 
eal;  and  the  unlearned  (no  dine^ect  is  intended  by  this  phrase)  aoay  assuse  hinself  tlMk; 
it  ia  abnndantly  ftithfliL  He  cannot  do  better  than  get  the  book,  as  I  hav»— the  mste 
he  drinks  of  its  pure  waters,  the  greater  will  be  his  thirst. 

Oh  Blandnaia't  fount !  more  dear 

Than  glass;  oh!  worthy  luscious  wine, 
And spriokled flowers ;  let dawni^peac^ 

A  goat  shall  then  be  thine. . 

With  budding  hoena  his  finthead  teems. 

And  love  and  battle  tempt  his  pride; 
In  vain :— his  Uood  with  scarlet  streama 

Sludl  stain  thy  ice-oold  tide. 

The  dog<4tar*8  flaming  hours  descend 

UnfcTt;  and  o'er  thy  limpid  pool 
Stray  floocs,  and  plondi-wom  oien,  bend^ 

To  breadie  thy  loveiy  oodL 

Thou  too  shah  loQ  ennobled  wares, 

While  the  green  oak  inqiires  my  theme, 
That  canopies  the  lonely  caves. 

Whence  leaps  thy  babbling  stseam* 
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teur— but^she  is  too  stnmgto^requlre 
k;  therefore  let  me  hint,  that  she  it 
getting  a  little  mannered  in  the  co- 
Murinff  of  her  female  heads.  Variety 
in  her  living  models  is  the  best  caus? 
tic  to  eat  away  the  rotten  part. — Mr* 
I.  Crome  has  an  enviable  "  Heath 
Scene  near  Norwich,"  in  which  the 
student  may  see  how  much  a  subtie 
observation  of  the  elements^  in  their 
wild  moods,  does  for  a  most  uninte* 
resting  flat.  This  view  is  not  at  all 
like  a  mere  topographical  delineation. 
It  assumes  a  much  higher  station. — » 
Gaudy  has  a  fine  dassicid  comtmtUion, 
(430  "  ^  Landinq^  Pkce  to  the  Tern- 
fie  of  Victory,**  in  a  singular  taste  of 
colour.  He  should  study  this  hand- 
maid to  design^  a  littk  more.^ — "  A 
Farm  Yard"  by  I.  Ward,  R.A.  (47) 
is  of  course  admirably  luuidled.  No 
man  has  greater  power  of  pencil; 
which  woiud  shew  out  more  shmin^lv 
li  freed  firom  the  gyves,  with  which 
» a  desire  of  imitating  Rubens  fetters 
it.  If  I  might  venture  to  advise  such 
a  master  of  colours^  I  would  hint  that, 
the  sky  is  rather  out  of  harmony  with 
the  general  warm  tone  of  the  part, 
terrestrial ; — the  ramifications  of  the 
boughs^  in  the  back  ground^  are 
**  marteUovdy  crooked;"  they  are 
quite  caricatures.— I  must  hurry  on, 
wierwise  I  would  compliment  more 
at  large  (^2)  ^  the  Horse,  Cur,  and 
S/u^pherd's  Dog,  vide  Gays  Fabies/* 
Mr.  T.  Ward.  The  different  expres* 
mons  are  very  vivid,  and  the  story 
owopletely  toid.  Theeuandianof  the 
docks  Is  a  perfeet  phSCosepher^  a  8o- 
OMileo.-  Mrs.  Teory  has  a  pvetty  re- 
o(dlection  of  BdMvrf^  -  ^<  Her  own 
0weet"  (a»  old  epithet  ioitauldrtekie) 
nalif  e  tewB.  Ani.  Mr.  Samuel,  an 
agreeable^  unpretending  view,  from 
on  affreedt>le  spot,  ''  Kings  WesHm 
place,  (I  know  it  w^^  a#  the  Juue^ 
Hon  of  the  Avon  with  me  Sevem,"^^ 
Three  sides  of  the  first  room  are  done, 
— well,  if  the  architect  had  stO|q>ed 
here;  but,  unfortunately  lor  me,  he 
fancied  "a  fourth;  and*  cruel  artists 
have  covered  it  with  their  brain^and- 
hand-labours. 

Corragio  then!  Gee  up  old  dobbin ! 
Lo !  he  pricks  up  hi»esr9  ait  the  sight 
of  those  vigorous  dogs  in  the  turnip 
fidd.  («7.  "Pointers,  to  ImT  £d. 
Landseer.)     They  m%  indeed  weH 


drawn;  full  i^titafity  aMd  acH^ 
ness:  but  they  demand  stti^ifftli  if 
chiaroscuro,. tone,  approprfaidy  co* 
loured  backgrounds!,  to  gire  thcB 
value :  and  I  don't  think  that  dwir 
hinder  quarters  are  very  ckaractcrl»-' 
tically  touched ;— the  siiriace  ia  latiiv 
satimiy  than  '^crhute,*'.  mod  tlie  whsit 
picture  wonts  solidity  and  braadth. 
"  The  Lion  disturbed  mi  his  . 
(78,  by  the  same,)  labours 
similar  ignorance  of  the  art  of  i 
up  the  picture*  The  lien's 
sadly  deficient  in  nobility  ;  and  the 
snake  reminds  me  too  mudi  of  a  large 
eel.  Sound  knowledge  of  aaatimy  it 
displayed  in  the  nerrous,  sinewy 
paws  of  the  savage;  and  his  teiy 
coat  and  coarse  mane  aie  ablj  tanch* 
^.  The  .antelope,  as  fitf  as  execudsa 
goes»  deserves  praise;  but  its  laife 
glazing  eye^bloodp-shotten  witfaaraBy, 
and  the  gore-choaked  mouth,  soUsHsif 
fragrant  with  the  dewy  herb^  pTfaiiiin 
to  tne  healthy  eye  not  "  an  image  s£ 
legitimate  terror,  bat  pi  firigid  bor- 
ror."-^tark  has  two  very  superiiv 
landscapes^  (69  and  76,)  but  eufegj 
of  mine  is  vain,  after  the  appioval  sf 
that  able  judge,  Thos.  Phil^ps^  Emu 
R.A.  who  has  given  the  higbrat  prm 
of  his  admiratioQ,  by  piirrhniiM 
"  The  Grove  Scene,"  (76.) 

I  would  fain  now  say  somethiBg 
about  Martin's  *'  Feast,  but  it  Is 
impossible  to  see  it  at  present,  for  a 
mob  of  fiancied  ooanoineuiay  tlie 
sounding  dogmatism  oJF  whose  re>- 
marks  is  equitably  baknoed  by  ibeir 
emptiness  and  folly, — to  have  ibe 
goodness  to  cast  your  eyes  up  OR  tkp 
riffhtofithere!  That  is  a  t^  tiB«e- 
M,  gentle  tfamg,  is  it  not?  veiy" 
pleasm^y  coloured  without  affecta- 
tion. (74.  Composition  from  a  descr^ 
turn  of  Peestum,)  The  inventor,  Ar- 
nald,  A.RjV.,  has  lately  made  sook 
most  interesting  and  clever  views  as 
the  Rhine  and  Meuse;  (publiahed,  I 
thfaik,  by  Messrs.  Rodwell  and  Mar^ 
tin,  or  Hurst  and  Robinson  ;^  and  1 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  <»  recooi- 
mending  strenuously  the  wort:  of  sb 
iadastriom,  improving,  sterfii^  artist 
I  iiad  thought  to  have  riven  it  amoie 
detafied  notice  before  Siis,  but  I  wiH 
not  neglect  it  long.  I  am  at  present 
drcadAdfy  in  arrear  with  regard  t» 
embelMsbed  pcdilicadons,*  and  I  fod 


*  In  the  meMi  while,  let  me  toomd  &e  adndier  of  hesntifol  seoiay  to  ] 
WettaU**  cfae^aiid  fikithfid  <*  r<or#  of  the  £«*«#.'»    Thiee  Biis^in, ; 
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myself  bound  to  make  an  apology  for 
euch  ae^^ect,  to  their  reipective  pitH 
mietors ;  for^  in  my  opinion,  he  who 
nas  any  power^  however  small,  of 
comniendinff  obscure  merit  to  due 
Itonour,  and  does  it  not,  commits  an 
act  of  injustioe.  His  exertions,  it  i^ 
true,  may  *not  contribute  to  '^  the 
«reature-comforts "  of  the  obfect  of 
his  care  ;**but  is  genuine,  unbought 
sympathy,  and  a  knowledge  that  its 
powers  are  appreciated,  nothing  to 
the  sensitive  mind  ?  Does  not  judi- 
eious  uninterested  praise  flow  spfUy, 
like  honey-dew,  on  the  lacerated  heart 
of  the  poet  and  artist,  drowning  past 
sligbts  and  difficulties  in  Lethe's  dull 
lake  ?  Say  no  longer,  then,  mental 
sluggard !  that  thou  can'st  profit  no- 
thing  patient,  spumed  genius.  If 
tiiy  wrestlings  on  its  behalf  with 
wordlings  do  not  achieve  every  things 
9till  they  may  do  much.  They  mav 
preserve  it  from  the  fate  of  Kirk 
white,  and  that  shining  meteor  John 
Keats. 

They  may  keep  its  bright  flame  burning 
dear  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Barrett's  Wood  Scene  with  Cai--^ 
i       tie,  (91)  is  poetical,   reposing,  and 
very  obnoxious  to  the  following  neg- 
lected picturesque  lines  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt 

■  ■      O !  shady  spots  of  ground 
"What  calmness  ye  strike  round ; 
Hushing  the  soul  as  if  with  hand  on  lips; 
And  are  ye  seen  then  but  of  animal  eyes. 
Prone,  or  side-looking  with  a  blank  sur- 
mise ? 

0  ye  whom  ancient  wWlom,  in  its  gtaces, 
Jfefade  guardians  of  these  places  ; 

•         •         *  •         •        • 

You  finer  people  of  the  earth, 
X^ymphs  of  all  names,  and  woodland  ge* 
niuses, 

1  see  you,  here  and  there,  among  the  trees  s 

This  bum  in  air,  which  the  sdll  ear  per- 
ceives. 

Is  your  unquarrelling  voice  among  the 
.    leaves. 

And  now  I  find,  whose  are  the  laughs  and 
stirnfigs 

That  make  the  delicate  birds  dart  to  in 
whiski  and  whirrings. 

There  lure  the  fair-limbed  Dryads,  who 
love  nooks 
In  the  drv  depth  of  oaks, 
Or  feel  the  air  in  gpx)ves,  or  puH  green 

dresses 
For  tlieir  glad  heads  in  rooty  wildernesses. 
Or  on  the  golden  tur^  o'er  the  dark  lines. 
Vol.  III. 


Which  die  mm  makes  when  he  dedtbd, 
Bold  their  whhs  danees  k  aii  Mt  th 


Too  far  for  me  to  see,  the  T^rmmad  takes 

Her  pleasure  in  the  lakesl 

8he,  that  with  hills  about  her,  loves  to  be 

At  once  at  home  and  at  her  liberty. 

Far  off  I  fancy,  'twixt  their  botrery  ides. 

Her  and  her  sisters  playing  their  sweet 

wfles 
About  a  boat,  whidi  one  of  thcmsits  in 
And  win  not  let  them  wm  ^ 
TUl  comes  a  sudden  gust,  and  ports  tbefiok 

with  new  smiles. 

Nor  can  I  see  the  lightsotae-lboted  maids^ 
The  Oreads,  that  fireqoent  the  lifted  moun« 

tains; 
Thon^  by  the  Muse's  help  I  stdl  mi^ 

shew. 
How  some  go  leaping  by  tlislsnghing  ibun* 

Down  the  toudied  cragi ;  and  some  o'c^ 

deep  ravines 
Sit  listening  to  the  talking  streams  hdow  | 
And  tome  in  sloping  gUdes, 
Of  pines  lie  musing.*-*— 

Foliage,  I2mo.  1S18L 

I  break  th^  tenth  commandment 
when  I  luxuriate  on  the  sight  of  thiflf 
rich  landscape^  so  I  will  tear  myself 
away. 

The  Inieriof  tfaCoHagt  (M),  S. 
W.  Reynolds,  m  quite  a  minikni 
Rembrandt  This  gentleman  has  s6« 
veral  other  very  clever  bits. 

CtFpid  and  Psyche  (109),  Etty.  This 
artist's  study  and  practice  have  been 
intense ;  and  out  of  all  praportion  to 
the  results.  PowtT  of  j^eucilj  agreei^ 
able  siuface,  firmiii^ss  ol  touch,  pulp, 
and  a  systematic  pkri  of  colour  m&f 
be  acquired,  and  ilwse  he  has :  but, 
that  transcribing  tlit;  con^mon  Umbs 
of  the  Academy  model,  will  not  iri^ 
sta  into  the  mind  iiniiges  of  beauty, 
dignity  and  high  jjathos, — nor  servile 
copies  from  the  antique  create  iuven* 
tion— he  is  an  instructive  llnn^  proof* 
— The  heads  of  Amor  and  Payehe 
would  be  vul^r  if  they  were  not 
mawkish^  and  disiin:ri  crLdcal  seventy 
by  meek  imbecility.  The  drawing  is 
feeble ;  the  handling  mid  coIourlTig  of 
the  figures  shadowy^  ai;d  cotisort  ill 
with  the  common  nnraiscil  bumanity 
of  their  forms,  which  are  little  better 
Aan  Albert  Ihirer^s  fanioua  Jfiam  and 
Eve,  only  more  fleshy,  gristly ^  or 
rather  woolly.  Yet  with  all  these 
defects^  the  painting  has  mat  merit 
in  its  class,  which  is  what  V asari  calls 
the  ornamental :  the  silver  clouds  ui« 
2L 
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vite  by  theU:  piUowy  fleeciness  and 
sunny,  wttrratfap— and  there  is  quite  a 
toudb  of  poetry  in  the  gorgeous  co- 
lour 6f  Cupid's  pinions, 

Odestial  flumes!  That  not  Wtt  mortal 

ham         \ 
Fall  ofT,  or  change^ 


Gary's  DaoAtCk 

The  best  picture  of  Etty's  for  in- 
dention and  expressioD  that  ever  I 
MAW,  was  his  Drunktn  Bamaby^  I 
trust  he  has  sold  his  Hercules,  and 
Ike  Man  of  Califdon,  as  well  as  his 
Pandora  ;  if,  however,  this  last  bril- 
Kant  sketch  remains  in  his  atelier, 
and  its  price  would  come  within  my 
limited  means,  I  should  like  to  have 
it.  Christmas's  Puss  in  Danger  (108) 
u  a  very  terrific  thing.  The  grim 
demon  of  a  bull-dog,  who  interrupts 
tlie  cat  in  her  unhallowed  dalliance 
with  the  rat,  has  some  analogy  in 
mjr  fancy  with  Lanciotto,  Lord  of 
Rimini,  scaring  ''  the  Lovers"  from 
their  forbidden  delight  ItwiUmake 
a  kind  of  companion  to  Fuseli's  cele- 
brated picture,  now  I  believe  at  Li- 
verpool— (I  begin  to  find  myself 
overstepping  my  Editor-prescribed 
limits,  (/  am  not  the  Editor — I  wish 
I  was)  and  I  must  intreat  those  gen- 
tlemen, who  ma^  imagine  they  are 
alighted  to  consider  the  brevity  of 
my  notices  as  occasioned,  not  by 
their  want  of  merit,  but  my  want  of 
apace : — and  first,  if  I  was  sufficient- 
Ij  grateful  for  the  pleasure  I  received 
from  Mr.  WiUess  delicious  Land" 
scape'Composition  from  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles  (114),  1  should  fill  three 
pages.  As  it  is,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
its  sweet  remembrance,  will,  I  trust, 
bear  me  not  infrequent  from  the  yel- 
low bricks  of  St.  James's,  to  the  wild 
shores  of  inhospitable  Tauris,  lashed 
by  '^  the  savourie  brine." — Gaudy's 
Landscape  composition  from  CoUins's 
Third  Eclogue  (142)  is  full  of  fancy, 
beauty,  and  singularity. — I  like  his 
drawings  far  better  than  Ms  oil  pic- 
tures.^—I  grieve  that  I  can  only  name 
Hofland's  River  Uske,  (163)  and 
young  Landseer's  capital  picture  of 
the  Rival  Candidates  f  two  dogs  con- 
tenditu^  for  a  stick  thrown  into  the 
water  by  some  shepherd  'boys^.  Mrs- 
Carpenter's  Italian  Peasant  Cfirl  ma- 
nifests a  very  gentle  taste  and  sweet 
feeling  for  beauty ;  a  great  scarcity 
in  this  exhibition.  I  cau  safely  say 
the  same  for  fny  favourite  Dewint's 


Ambleside  MOl  (166)^— T)iere  ! 
now  a  little  opening  to  Martiii's  Pic- 
ture, and  1  am  expected  to  say  some- 
thing about  that  which  has  careated 
so  great  an  interest.  If  I  have  time 
I  will  return  to  Hilton's  Peneiope  smd 
Ulysses,  though  it  is  as  weU  for  hin 
that  I  diould  not;  for  at  present  I 
must  say  that  his  powers  are  in  a 
state  of  stagnation.— ''  O  Ebony !  O 
Gold!"  as  Theocritus  says,  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasioB,  here  is  the  Mack 
Frame  and  its  gull-gathering'  coo- 
tents! — I  must  request  the  compo- 
sitor for  a  new  paragraph. 

So!— WeU  how!  &all  I  speak 
out,  or  not  ?  ^<  Aye !  it  is  M>id  yon 
see,  and  to  a  brother  artist,  Collins, 
R.  A!!"— Bravo!  That's  fine!  it 
warms  the  heart,  and  gives  the  lie 
nobly  to^those  fellows,  reputation's 
blow-flies,  who  buzz  about  with 
festering  whispers  of  the  envy  of  ri- 
vals. ^  But  what  of  the  picture  ? " 
Frankly  then,  it  does  not  please  me, 
if  considered  as  an  emiiodying  of  the 
passage  in  Daniel. — Martin  succeeds 
best  when  every  thing  is  left  to  his 
own  imagination;  which  circum- 
stance alone  is  no  mean  proof  of  his 
talents. — His  Adam  and  Evt  thrust 
through  the  rocky  wall  of  Eden  (a 
landscape-composition)  was  hean- 
quelling  and  suolime;  but  the  '^  blast- 
ed heath,"  in  his  Macbeth,  was  com- 
pletely missed.  It  had  none  of  that 
va^t,  illimitable-black-level  barren- 
ness which  stamps  on  the  mind  such  a 
chillingimage  of  bleakness  and  desola-' 
tion,  mingled  with  curdling  awe  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  cut  up  into  a 
thousand  littlenesses,  which  peremp- 
torily arrested  the  sweep  of  the  eye. 
Some  of  the  hollows  looked  like  gra- 
vel pits; — there  were  bare  patdies 
whence  turf  had  been  cut  lor  Mr. 
Any-Body's  Cku-den ;  and  bating  the 
mountains  and  lake,  which  seemed 
very  much  ashamed  of  themselves,  it 
put  me  in  mind  of  Hampstead  Heath 
m  the  winter.  Neither  did  the  sky 
make  any  amends ; — ^it  wias  fid^tted, 
tattered,  fimtastic,  and  petty  ;  when 
it  should  have  been  massy,  aimple  in 
its  forms,  sidphurous,  thunder-cnarg- 
ed,  louring,  and  ominous.  The  tone 
was  feeble,  and  without  gusto.  The 
colouring  weak,  chalky,  inappropri- 
ate, and  the  figures  bodi  in  concep- 
tion and  execution, — ludicrous,  oiuy 
that  one  grieved  to  see  a  clever  maa 
so  mistaiung  his  powers.    Kotwith* 
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standing  these  objections^  one  little 
alteration  would  have  rendered  it  an 
extraordinary  production^  viz* — siin-* 
ply  erasing  the  figures  from  the  can* 
vas,  and  the  misnomer  of  "  Macbeth, 
and  the  Weird  Sisters/*  from  the  ca- 
talogue ;  leaving  the  spectator  to  as* 
sign  to  it  what  sentunent  seemed 
most  just.— His  "  Sadak"  (exhibit- 
ed some  years  ago)  was  a  true  off- 
spring of  legitimate  terror;  but  ex- 
cited little  or  no  attention. — Joshua 
had  very  great  merit.^1  never  saw 
his  Sack  of  Babylon;  but  I  was  sa- 
tisfied of  Its  ffeneral  demerits  by  a 
panegyric  on  it^  written^  I  was  told> 
by  a  flower  Painter^  who  teaches  at  an 
**  Establishment  for  Younf  Ladies ! 
Is  it  not  dreadful  to  think  ^at  an  ar- 
tist's bread  may  hang  on  the  fiat  of 
such  necessarily  unskilled^  incompe- 
tent, and  generally  uneducated  folks, 
-with  their  little  confined  notions  of 
art?  I  have  always  been  a  warm, 
and,  I  trust,  judicious  advocate  of 
Martin's  fair-fame,  and  never  till  this 
present  have  I  either  written  or 
spoken  one  .word  detracting  there- 
from ;  but  the  mischievous,  hyperbo- 
lic trumpetings  of  his  friends  Tnot 
one  of  them,  I  verily 'believe,  values 
him  half  so  truly  as  myself)  have 
forced  from  me  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations; and  if  the  ensuing  shall 
prove  equally  distasteful  to  him,  he 
must  lay  the  sui  to  their  account,  not 
to  mine.  I  shall  not  go  about  to  de- 
scribe it, — ^that  has  been  done  to  sa- 
tiety in  all  the  public  prints ; — suffice 
it  to  ^ay,  that  the  whole  scene  seems 
to  me  rather  a  theatrical  pageant— 
a  presentment  of  unknown  nre  works> 
before  a  barbaric  Pruice,  (a  king  <^ 
Ashantee  for  instance)  of  which  the 
old  black  figure  standing  on  the 
table,  like  a  speaker  at  the  Freema" 
son's,  is  showman — ^than  the  arena  of 
a  real  courage-blasting  portent  There 
is  too  much  bustle,  noise,  hubbub^ 
and  screaming,  for  any  real  superna- 
tural awe.  ft  is  either  common  af- 
{Hghtment,  or  mere  simidation.  The 
^oups  are  only  groups  in  the  last 
scene  of  a  melo^drama.  These  gaudv 
minions  have  self-possession  enougn 
to  hurry,  and  scamper,  as  if  from  a 
mad  ox  or  dog.  Belshazzar  himself 
stan^  in  an  imposing  attitude  firm 
on  his  legs;  but  what  says  our 
weighty,  majestic  translation  of  Da- 
niel.   ''  Then  the  king's  countenance 


was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  trou<^ 
bled  him  so  that  the  Joints  of  fUs  loini, 
were  loosed;  and  his  kr^es  smote  one 
against  the  other."  Has  Mr.  Martin 
any  thing  in  his  whole  picture,  which 
harmonizes  with  this  noble  passage  ? 
Does  it  not  at  once  render  his  women, 
Bartlemy  dolls,  and  men,  wire-strung 
puppets  ?— Now  let  us  consider  t^e 
torte  (colour  .Martin  never  had,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  upbraid  him 
with  the  want).  Hh  forte  lies  quits 
another  way;  which  is  a  kna<^  of 
including  a  multiplicity  of  small 
parts,  animate  or  inanimate,  in  some 
enormous  area,  natural  or  artificial. 
The  tone  then  ift  most  decidedly  in- 
appropriate and  unfeeling ;  more  be- 
fitting  a  gala  passmg  off  pleasantly^ 
than  the  scene  of  a  soul-cmlling  pro-i 
digy.  Instead  of  dimness,  a  bloofuesflT 
p^or,  a  mental  blight  visible,  as  it 
were,  to  the  corporeal  senses, — ^of* 
ten  seen  in  the  magic  visions  of  Van 
Ryn  and  Fuseli)  ornaments  of  gold,, 
crowns,  and  cu-dets,  losing  their 
richness, — emeralds  and  rubies  their 
colour  and  glow,  and  diamonds  their- 
sparkle — instead  of  this,  I  say,  which 
would  have  shown  the  genuine  poet; 
— the  possessor  of  "  that  power 
which  draws  all  things  to  one— » 
which  makes  things  animate  and  m^ 
animate,  take  one  colour',  and  serve 
to  one  effect  :"— instead  of  this, 
Ophir  has  poured  forth  her  gold^ 
and  "  the  farthermost  steep  of  In-* 
dia"  its  jewels,  to  blaze  out  with 
their  most  dazzling  effulgence  in 
the  very  face  of  the  fiery  warning  • 
mating  themselves  with  the  sun-* 
beams,  mpcking  the  watery  moon. 
Mr.  Martin  may  even  now  mend  all 
this  much,  by  embrowning  the  fore* 
ground  with  a  solemn,  dusky  glaze, 
through  whose  mysterious  veil  his 
laboured  argeniry  may  ''  gleam  with-, 
out  shining."  Better  stfll  would  it 
be  for  him  if  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  paint  out  all  his  little  abor- 
tions, ana  renounce  the  ambition  of 
becoming  an  historical  painter;  foi^ 
which  ms  professional  education  has 
in  no  ways  qualified  him,  as  his  futile 
attempts  on  the  human  figure  la- 
mentably show. — There  is  something, 
more :  flie  prophet  says,  *^  In  the 
same  hour  came  forth  the  fingers  of 
a  man's  hand — and  the  king  saw  the 
part  of  the  hand  that  wrote ! "  Did 
not  Mr.  Martin  see  that  the  omSsdoa 
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of  this  cifCuiMtaiu)e  irat  iatal  to  his 
nowQT  of  cos^yeyltig  the  story  ?  Cm 
pe  fancy  that  his  fllurauiated  ra^ge  (^ 
windows  (meant  foe  the  dretuiful 
MXN8>  MENS,  TEKBL  uphabsin)  ren- 
ders it  evident? — ^A  foolish  sugges- 
tion, I  am  told,  is  hazarded  in  the 
liiterary  (xazette,  viz.  that  none  saw 
the  hand  but  the  king^  but  granting 
this,  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  spec- 
tator of  the  picture  ?  The  poet  can  let 
you  know,  tnat  there  was  an  inyisible 
£and;  but  the  painter,  who  works 
with  very  different  matierials,  ir'jst 
show  it,  or  let  the  story  alone.  The 
3ible  says,  that  the  Satraps  were 
astonied  at  the  kin^^.  This  chain  of 
terror  is  exactly  similar  to  the  idea  in 
Poussin's  landscape,  with  the  man 
who  catches  fear  irom  the  coimte^ 
nance  of  the  woman  at  the  springs 
without  beholding  the  object  of  her 
horror.  This  mode  of  treating  Bel- 
shazzar's  vision  would  have  a  grand 
and  impressive  effect;  not,  indeed, 
novel,  being  adopted  by  Shiakspeare 
into  his  Banquet  scene  with  the 
ghost  in  Macbeth. 

The   ma^cians   and   soothsayers 
may  be  supposed  to  see  the  awful 
tetters  through  the  powers  always 
poetically  admitted  to  them. 
Cluade»*t  seen  were  good 


LAfrft 


And  Babel^t  mm  of  aoe 
Art  wise  snd.de^  in  im 


.  I  have  BOW  done  with  inding  fiadt; 
an  odious  task  at  all  tisttp:  it  uiuitL 
doubly,  tile  finder  and  tke  fiukr. 
If  these  honestly-meanC  ttnctum 
meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Martni^  let  1m 
consider  me  not  as  a  diacotirager, 
but  as  one  who  earnestly  wishes  ts 
guide  his  genius  into  a  safer  track  to 
the  temple  of  honour.  I  wished  t» 
have  indulged  myself  m  ^tptw^tmthag 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  peispedife 
powers,  and  the  shadowy  beauty  e£ 
nis  distance^- but,  gentle  rt&^^, 
''my  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  tke 
page,"  as  Beppo  says,  and  I  dse 
be  sworn  thou  art  fflad  of  it.  Ee  it 
80— the  critic  must  be  criticiaed— hot 
be  thy  judgment  pronounced  in  tbe 
same  spirit  in  which  nuDe  Ins — §m 
be  assured  of  it,  pleasure  haa  wait- 
ed on  my  praise,  and  sorow  mingled 
with  my  censure. — ''  Judex  damna- 
tur  cum  noceaaa  absolvitur,"'  as  Hm 
blue  and  brimstone  cover  on  tib 
back  of  the  Edfaiburgh  Review  hat 
it ;  but,  still  though  as  a  judge  I  must 
pass  sentence,  my  heart  often 
weeps  while  I  pronounce  it— tbe  hfl 
of  fame  is  steep  aad  nigged,  and 
foul  befall  the  wretdi  wbo  would 
unnecessarily  encumber  tbe  child  of 
genius  as  he  toils  up  ita  acclivity. 
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ThorvaMten,  Canova,  Flaxman*"^ 
£;ctract  of  a  Letter  from  Rome. — 
*'  Tl^orvaldsen  is  returned,  full  of 
hpnours  and  commissions ;  the  latter 
are  a  matter  of  regret  to  his  admirers, 
as  they  aret mostly  of  the  portrait  and. 
monumental  class.  In  such  subjects, 
though  on  a  great  scale,  his  genius 
must  be  cramped,  and  his  imagina- 
tion stagnated.  They  may  be  popu-, 
lar  and  durable,  profitable  they  cer- 
tainly are.  But  what  credit  will  they 
do  mm  ?  What  kind  of  reputation 
will  they  secure  him  in  after  ages? 
He  cannot  avail  himself  of  that  style 
of  Greek  purity  by  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguishea  h^re,  Canova  has  pro* 
duced  a  greater  number  of  beautiful, 
invention^,  and  perhaps  has  gon^  far-. 
ther  (he  is  an  older  man ;)  but  I  do 
not  thmk  him  so  near  the  right  road. 
The  French  prefer  Canova ;  and  say, 
if  he  be  not  so  much  of  a.Greek,  be 


is  more  original ;  and  ia  not  an  eteiw 
nal  repetition  of  the  antique.  But  is 
he  not,  with  all  his  success  and  merit, 
a  disciple  of  the  modem  French? 
His  obtrusive  costume,  hia  hardness^ 
niggling  of  hair,  drapery,  and  accca* 
series — ^his  gilding,  staining,  and  po- 
lishing, are  gingerbread  a^  trick.— 
He  has  just  finished  another,  creat 
horse,  which  he  is  very,  proud  of: 
thqy  sav  the  tail  is  a  most  elahocate 
piece  of  modelliug ;  but  aiicb  a 
hkh  finish  often  spoils  the 
effect,  and  one  caxmot  help  ^ 

so  much  time  and  assiduity  were  be* 
stowed  on  the  whole,  either  there  or  ia 
some  other  work.  He  has  a  great  rw 
putation ;  but  it  does  not  rest  )aii  these 
peculiarities  which  are  what  hia  fol- 
lowers imitate  ouJi^»  Hia  laat£guie» 
of  a  nymph  sleeping^  on  her  face,  is 
freer  from  manner  than  usual.  If 
Haydon.  could  bring  up  a  scidptar 
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among  \m  popik,  he  might  to  distance 
both  3ie  Done  and  the  Italian.  Flax- 
man  has  done  90,  beyond  comparisons 
as  a  desispier;  but  he  has  never  been 
employed  on  marble,  except  to  make 
tomb-stones>  or  he  must  nave  been 
the  first  man  in  fiurope." 

Fine  Arts  in  Spain, — A  museum  or 
^^ery  of  pdntings  has  been  formed 
at  Madrid  by  the  government,  who 
open  it  to  the  pubuc  one  day  in  the 
weelc.  It  consists  solely  of  the  works 
of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  masters, 
from  tlie  commencement  of  the  six- 
teentb  century  down  to  the  present 
period.  The  number  of  pictures  is 
already  332;  but  the  collection  will 
be  still  farther  augmented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  productions  of  the  Spa- 
nish sdbool,  now  scattered  through 
the  various  palaces  and  royal  seats; 
and  the  spoils  from  the  suppressed  re- 
ligious houses,  of  the  first  class,  will 
be  far  from  inconsiderable.  Senor 
Ensevi,  miniature  painter  to  his  Ma- 
jesty— an  artist  thoroughly  well  ac- 
quamted  with  the  st3rle  of  each  school 
and  master,  is  appointed  director  or 
keeper  of  the  museum.  According 
to  the  description  which  has  been 
published,  it  appears  that  the  collec- 
tion contains  forty-three  pieces  by 
Murillo,  forty-four  by  Velasquez, 
forty-two  by  Melendez,  twenty-eight 
by  Ribera,  (Spagnoletto,)  fifteen  by 
Joannes,  eight  by  Cano,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  by  early  Spanish  mas- 
ters ;  besides  twenty-four  by  modem 
painters,  who  have  had  this  distmc- 
tion  conferred  upon  their  productions. 

Among  the  living  artists  (of  whom 
Spidn  possesses  several  distinguished 
by  superior  talent)  the  most  cele- 
brated are  Goya,  Lopez,  Velasquez, 
Aparicio,  Madrazo,  Parra,  Lacoma, 
&c.  in  painting ;  Ginez,  Agreda,  and 
Alvarez  in  sculpture;  and  Perez, 
Agtiado,  Velasquez,  and  Moreno  in 
architecture.  She  has  likewise  some 
good  modem  engravers;  for  instance, 
Uarmona,  Esteve,  Amulleer,  and 
Bianco.  Lithography  has  been  in- 
troduced there;  and  Uiere  is  now  an 
establishment  of  it  under  the  direction 
of  Senor  Cardano,  an  artist  who  has 
executed  some  very  occeUent  liydro- 
graphic  charts. 

Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Stocks 
holm, — Considerable  progress  has  of 
late  been  made  in  bofh  these  arts. 
Falcrantz,  who  has  acquired  the  ho- 
nourable distinction  of  the  Swedish 


Claude,  has  Just  c<mipleted  two  won^ 
derful  landscapes,  executed  upon  a 
rery  lane  scale.  They  are  painted 
for  the  limf,  who  had  giten  the  art»» 
ist  a  commission  for  them.  Another 
painter,  named  Sandbei^,  has  also 
recently  completed  a  Very  capital  per- 
formance, which  is  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  art  that 
tile  north  has  ever  produced.  Fogel- 
berg  is  employed  in  modelfing  two 
immense  colossal  Hons,  intended  to 
be  placed  beside  tiie  pedestal  o£  the 
statue  Cff  Charles  the  Thirteenth; 
which  conshsts  of  a  stupendous  block 
of  granite.  Thid  monument  is  situ- 
ated in  what  is  caUed  die  King's 
Garden,  at  Stockholm.  Bystrdm^ 
another  Swedish  sculptor,  is  actually 
engaged  at  Rome  in  the  execution  of 
statues  of  three  of  the  Charieses :  viz. 
Charles  X,  XI,  and  XII.  The  Aca^ 
demy  of  the  Fine  Arts  have  announced 
a  public  exhibition  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  contain  worlts  that  wiH 
not  fan  to  raise  the  character  of  Swe- 
den to  a  rank  in  art  whidb  it  has  not* 
hitherto  attained. 

Russian  J^tVerflrfufv.— Many  Ger- 
man and  Russian  literati,  residing  at 
Dorpath,  have  recently  formed  a 
reamng  society,  which  drculates  a 
number  of  works  in  both  languages. 
This-place  lias  for  many  years  past 
been  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Russian  poet  Schukowslcy.  Tliis 
writer  was  bora  in  the  district  of 
Tula,  in  1783 :  he  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Moscow  ; 
after  having  finished  which,  he  en- 
tered into  the  military  service  at  St 
Petersburgh;  and  subsequently,  in 
1808-10  became  editor  of  the  Ruasian 
journal  entitled  the  Announcer.  Upon 
refinquishing  this  employment,  he 
lived  without  any  other  occupation 
than  tliat  afforded  by  a  voluntary  ap- 
plication to  the  sciences,  more  especi- 
ally to  poetry ;  (he  Emperor  having 
assigned  to  him  a  yearly  pension  St 
4000  rubles,  not  only  S8  a  mark  of 
his  esteem,  but  likewise  in  order  to 
secure  to  so  eminent  a  writer  the  in- 
dependence he  so  well  merited.  Schu- 
kowsky  is  well  acquainted  with  tho 
literature  of  France ;  likewise  with 
that  of  Germany  and  England,  to 
which  he  is  particularly  attached. 
His  lyrical  productions  form  an  epoch 
in  Russian  poetry.  Among  the  nnest 
of  his  compositions  may  be  reckoned' 
his  '  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Ales« 
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ftnder/ — ^  The  Bard  among  the 
AV'arriors  of  Russia/— and,  'The 
Bard  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Kremlin.' 
Among  his  translations  from  foreign 
authors  are  many  poetical  pieces 
from  Schiller  and  Gothe. 

Lobanow  is  ano'ther  Russian  poet, 
who  b  a  great  favourite  with  his 
countrymen :  one  of  his  most  esteem- 
ed producUons  is  an  '  Elegy  at  the 
Grave  of  Prince  Kutusov  Smolensky.' 

The  dramatic  literature  of  Russia 
has  of  late  been  enriched  by  several 
very  valuable  translations:  among 
these  the  most  eminent  are  Loba- 
now's  Iphigenia^ — Tancred,  by  Gne- 
ditsch, — ^Esther,  by  Katenin, — and. 
The  Misanthrope,  by  Kokoschin.  A 
translation  has  likewise  appeared  of 
Delisle's  beautiful  poem  of  The  Gar- 
dens. It  is  from  the  pen  of  Alexander 
WoikofT,  Professor  of  the  Russian 
Lanpiage  and  Literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  J)orpath :  this  writer,  who 
IS  eminently  disthiguished  for  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  classics, 
is  now  employed  upon  a  translation 
*of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Woikoff 
has,  moreover,  attained  uq  little  ce- 
lebrity from  the  elegance  of  his  niu- 
pical  compositions  ;  nor  is  he  less  es- 
timable for  the  amenity  of  his  man^ 
ners,  than  admirable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  his  attainments. 

By  way  of  remark  respecting 
the  state  of  literature — not  in  Rus- 
sia generally,  but  in  the  two  foci 
of  this  immense  empire,  which  ex- 
tends half  over  both  Europe  and  Asia 
*— it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  au- 
thorship is  confined,  almost  exclu- 
pively,  to  the  members  of  different 
academies ;  and  that  physics,  natural 
history,  mathematics,  and  history,  are 
the  departments  most  cultivated. 
Many  works  belonging  to  the  latter 
class  have  appeared  of  late  years; 
among  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
professor  Kaidenow's  Elements  of 
Universal  History,  and  Professor 
Orlow's  voluminous  work,  entitled. 
Events  in  the  Russian  Church  and 
Empire.  Important  materials  for  a 
ffeneral  history  of  Russia  ar^  to  be 
lound  in  the  *  Annals  of  the  Moskow 
{Society  for  Russian  History  and  An- 
tiquities ;*  likewise  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  '  Russian  Memorabilia.'  The 
historical  work  of  the  late  academi- 
cian Lehrber^  19  also  highly  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  The  first  vplumes 
pf  Karamsiii's  long  expected  History 
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of  Russia  are  now  about  to  make 
their  appearance.  Professor  Strcjeer 
lias  given  to  the  literary  world,  A  View 
of  Uie  Mythology  of  the  Russian 
Sclavonians.  Another  recent  and  in- 
teresting publication  is  the  Etsai  Cri- 
tique sur  I'Histoire  de  Livouie,  by 
Count  de  Brav,  the  Bavarian  Ambtf- 
sador.  The  learned  and  munificent 
author  has  presented  the  whole  edi- 
tion to  the  University  of  Dorpath,  in 
order  that  the  profits  accruing  from 
it  may  be  expended  in  procuring  his- 
toricd  works  for  the  library  of  the 
University.  Among  those  worfa 
which,  although  not  professedly  his- 
torical, nevertheless  contain  mudi  im- 
portant information  respecting  recent 
public  events,  may  be  noticed  Feodor 
Glinke's  Letters  of  a  Russian  Officer. 
The  most  remarkable  among  the 
books  of  travels  that  have  of  late  ap- 
peared, are  Captain  Golownin's  Jour- 
nal, and  Ricord's  Narrative  of  Go- 
lownin's Liberation  from  CaptiritT. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  *  Essay 
towards  a  picturesque  Tour  througk 
North  America,'  by  Swinjiv,  the  tra- 
velling companion  of  General  Moreau, 
on  his  return  from  America  to  En- 
rope. 

Denmark. — In  this  country  there 
are,  according  to  Professor  Olufseo't 
Statistical  View,  1,630,000  inhabit- 
ants on  964  square  miles ;  a  popula- 
tion that  he  anirms  might  be  extend- 
ed to  8,200,000,  or  2,800,000.  A- 
mong  these  1,630,000,  there  are  3 6,000 
paupers,  or  every  twenty-fourth  po-- 
son;  and  Copenhagen  and  Altooa 
alone  contain  12,000  of  these  latter. 

A  Copenhagen  Journal,  entitled 
Skilderien,  (Pictures,)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  the  Ticissitude* 
experienced  by  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  the  singidar  contrasts  whurh 
many  present  between  their  former 
and  their  present  occupants.  A  man- 
sion in  Copenhagen,  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  a  Danish  minister,  is  at 
pre9ent  inhabited  by  a  sadler:  that 
once  belonging  to  a  nobleman  of  hi^ 
rank  is  tenanted  bv  a  carter  ;  w^e 
the  building,  which  was  once  the 
proud  palace  of  the  mighty  Sifbritt 
and  Dy  vecke,  has  been  convert^  into 
a  shop.  But  similar  changes  are  ex- 
perienced in  other  countries  ;  thus  it 
IS  not  many  years  afo  since  a  chair* 
man  occupied,  in  uic  Old  Town  of 
Edinburgh,  the  house  formerly  be- 
longing to  LordDrummond.  Acoac^ 
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maker  that  of  the  Duke  of  Dou^laa ; 
and  a  stick-maker^  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle's.  A  sheriff's  officer  tenanted 
the  room  that  once  possessed  Crom- 
well as  its  inmate :  while  in  Calmar^ 
the  hall  in  which  the  Union  was  con- 
cluded, is  now  used  as  a  kind  of  pri- 
son for  criminals.  Many  an  impres- 
«iTe  lesson,  and  much  interesting  in- 
struction, might  be  derived  from 
studying  these  minor  revolutions, 
which  mark  the  changes  of  manners 
and  habits  in  a  nation.  At  the 
same  time  they  powerfully  inculcate 
that  mutability  of  human  events, 
from  which  not  even  the  palace  and 
the  princely  castie  seem  exempted. 
OuScMf  oeXXa  Tv^^f  is  an  expression  of 
which  we  feel  the  full  force,  while 
contemplating  such  marked  but  not 
very  uncommon  instances  of  the 
transitoriness  of  human  grandeur. 

Bibliomania, — Judging  from  recent 
symptoms  we  may  assert  tiiat  this 
literary  disease  does  not  rage  with 
so  much  virulence  as  it  did  some  few 
years  since.  The  very  same  edition 
of  Caxton's  Faytes  of  Armes,  which 
sold  in  the  Roxburgh  Collection  for 
350/.  fetched  but  60/.  at  the  sale  of 
IfOrd  Spencer's  duplicates,  by  Mr. 
JCvans;  and  at  one  hy  Mr.  Sotheby, 
last  month,  prodigious  to  relate,  a  copy 
was  knocked  down  at  so  low  a  sum 
as  seven  guineas  I  Is  this  a  proof  of 
the  declension  of  Literature ;  of  a  re- 
covery from  a  morbid  taste ;  or  of  the 
poverty  of  purchasers,  and  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country  ? 

New  Volcano, — Another  of  these 
natural  phenomena  has  appeared  in 
Portugal,  where  it  has  burst  out  in 
the  loftiest  summit  of  a  ridge  of 
mountains  near  Leiria :  in  regard  to 
latitude,  therefore,  it  is  nearly  mid- 
Tivay  between  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  It 
first  occurred  at  the  high  rise  of  the 
Douro,  and,  when  the  laCtest  accounts 
came  awav,  was  raging  with  full 
violence ;  but  had  fortunately  taken 
a  direction  in  which  it  will  occasion 
littie  damage.  Thas  tract  of  sterile 
country  is  that  through  which  Wel- 
Kngton  passed  when  pursuing  the 
Fiench  under  the  command  ofMas- 
scna. 

Modem  Chtek  Literature, — ^A  jour- 
jial  is  about  to  be    established  at 
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Chios,  the  object  of  which  will  be  the 
difilisioQ  of  popular  instruction.  The 
inhabitants  nave  been  strenuously 
urged,  by  Ambrosius  Argentis,  a 
youthful  student  at  the  Great  CoU 
lege,*  to  direct  their  attention  more  * 
particularly  to  maritime  commerce, 
as  the  most  permanent  source  of  their 
future  opulence  and  prosperity.  Ex- 
traordinary energies  are  putting  forth 
in  the  same  island  for  the  advance- 
ment of  literature;  and  much  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  the  press,  re- 
centiy  established  there.  Professor 
Koumass,  of  Smyrna,  has  produced 
an  elementary  work  on  philosophy, 
which  has  been  received  wltii  consi- 
derable enthusiasm. 

A  Dictionary  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Greek,  intended  to  occupy  six 
large  folio  volumes,  is  now  printing 
at  Constantinople;  tiie  first  has  al- 
ready appeared.  Another  useful  pro- 
ject, now  carrying  into  effect  in  that 
Metropolis,  is  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  indigent  students. 

Clennelts  Battle  of  ITofer/oo.— The 
committee  of  Noblemen  and  Gentie* 
men  who  undertook  the  cause  of  tiie 
family  of  Clennell,  the  painter,  have 
announced  that  the  engraving  of  the 
Charge  of  the  Life  Guards  at  Waterloo 
is  now  ready  for  publication.  A 
print  executed  with  more  energy— 
with  more  artist-like  feeling  and 
effect,  has  rarely  appeared ;  and  the 
committee  do  not  doubt  Its  success. 
They  rely  on  the  taste,  patriotism, 
and  humanitv,  of  the  British  public. 
The  mental  disorder  with  which  poor 
Clennell  has  been  so  long  afflicted, 
still  continues  without  abatement  or 
change.  On  the  extensive  circula- 
tion of  this  print  must  mainly  depend 
die  support  of  his  bereft  and  helpless 
littie  ones. 

Living  English  Authors.^— -M.  Ja- 
cobsen,  of  Hamburg,  who  was  some 
time  since  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  materials  for 
nis  work,  has  published  an  account 
of  the  living  poets  and  prose  writers 
of  both  sexes,  in  Great  Britain,  illus- 
trated with  portraits,  of  which  a 
German  journal  speaks  in  terms  of 
high  commendation,  describing  those 
of  Byron,  Scott,  Lady  Morgan,  &c.  as 
very  characteristic. 


•  Tins  insCitatioD,  contaaning  nearly  000  stadents,  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of 
mumstty.  A  rich  Greek  merchant,  named  Varvati,  haspresented  jto  it  ^  (^HesiipD  ff 
hooktStom  F»ri$,  and  a  sum  of  9Q,000ikanci. 
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Ok   Monday^  February  S6,   the 
Philharmonic  Society  held  their  first 
Concert    Sir  Greorge  Smart  conduct- 
ed,  and    Mr«  Spagooletti   was  the 
leader.    The  music  commenced  with 
Beethoven's  Sinfonia,  "So.  7,  which 
was  performed    with   such   power^ 
precision^  facility^  and  expression^  as 
can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  band  in 
this  country.    A  Fantasia  by  Ham- 
mdy  (piano-forte  obligator  performed 
trith  admirable  delicacy  and  execu- 
fion  by  Mr.  Neate) ;  an  Overture  by 
Ries^  (Don  Carlos) ;  Haydn's  Sym- 
phony, N(^.  8;    a  Quartet  of  Bee- 
thoven's, and  Cherubim's  Overture, 
jDes  Abencerages,  formed  the  instru- 
mental selection.    Upon  the  whole, 
U  was  thought  heavy,  principally, 
however.  In  consequence  of  Beetho- 
ven's two  long  pieces.    We  confes^ 
veare  not  so  tar  gone  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  present  day,  as  to  relish 
^e  unconnected  vagaries  which  some 
^idmire  iU  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
The  first  seemed  to  us  crude,  though 
fbrcible— and  tiresome,  though  fan- 
^ful.     The  only  redeeming  portion 
tms  the  passake  led  by  the  basses, 
and  taken  up  by  the  various  lighter 
Instruments  in  succession*    Upon  the 
merits  of  the  quartet  we  ame  entirely 
with  the  silent  but  sensible  adjudica- 
tion of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  slept  pro- 
fpuUdly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
if  it    The  vocal  parts  of  the  Selec- 
tion were  from  Mozart,  Rossuu,  and 
Winter ;  and  were  supported  by  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Miss  Goodall,  and  Air.  Be- 
grez.    The  two  latter  performers  are 
ffreatly  improved ;  and   in  the  duet 
from  IL  Don  Giovanni,  ^Furgi  Crudel,^ 
Miss  Goodall  sung  with  fine  science 
and  beautiful  expression.    It  is  cu- 
rious that  Mr.  Begrez,  who  has  now 
obtained  so  v^ry  respectable  a  i*^ik 
amongst  the  foreign  vocalists,  should 
have  come  to  this  country  with  a  view 
to  enter  the  profession  as  a  violinist, 
and  has  only   since    his  arrival  in 
iCngland,  cultivated  his  talents  as  a 
sniffer  with  ardour* 

The  first  Concert  of  ancient  mu- 
sic, under  the  direction  of  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  was  on  the 
S8th  ult.  Madame  Camporese,  Mrs. 
Salmon,    Miss    Stephens,   and  Miss 


Travis,  are  all  engaged  this  season^ 
presenting  an  almost  unequalled  com- 
bination of  ability.    Mr.  vaughan  is 
the  tenor,  Mr.  William  Knyvett  the 
counter  tenor,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  in 
the  lamented  absence  of  Mr.  Bartk- 
man,  the  principal  bass.      It  is  the 
attribute  of  this  establishment  to  be 
immutable  in  practice,  as  well  as  in 
principle.    It  is.  Indeed,  the  depo- 
sitary of  the  classical  puritv  of  mu- 
sic, and  whether  we  speak   of  the 
aus^e  chastity  of  the  selections,  or 
the  precision  of  the  orchestra,  it  is 
alike  the  subject  of  just  adniiratioo. 
Madame  Camporese  (the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  named  Giustiniani)  afibrds 
the  novelty  of  the  season.     She  sang 
an  aria  of  Gluck's,*  and  another  of 
Bach's ;  but  although  trained  to  or- 
chestra singing,  having  only  been  the 
chamber  singer  to  Buonaparte,  before 
she  visited  this  country  in  1817,  »he 
does  not  appear  to  such  advantage 
as  on  the  boards  of  the  Opera  house. 
Her  style  is  legitimate ;  but  her  voice 
has  neither  the  richness,  the  sweet- 
ness, the  compass,  nor  the  facility  of 
the  other  female  singers  with  whoQ 
she  here  competes.    We  observe,  she 
.  changes  passages  frequently,  to  avoid 
such  notes  as  F  and  G  (where  her 
falsetto  commences)  which,  althou^ 
done  scientifically,  yet  speaks  a  con- 
sciousness of  want  of  power,  where 
a  female  ought  to  be  as  much  at  ease 
as  in  any  ps^rts  of  her  scale.    Indeed 
her  middle  notes  are  by  far  her  best 
Miss  Stephens  sung  Ye  Sacred  PrietU 
yrith  unabated  beauty  of  tone,  mad^ 
as  it  struck  us,  with  improved  expres- 
sion.   These  Concerts  have  gone  on 
weekly,  and  at  the  second^  Airs.  Stl- 
mon  gave  Sweet  Bird  with  a  degree  of 
delicacy,  finish,  imagination,  and  art, 
that  decidedly  places  her  above  any 
singer  in  this  country.    Miss  Travis 
has  a  fuU,  delightful  voice,  and  is  s 
well  taught  genuine  English  singer, 
perhaps  the  only  example  now  exist» 
mg.   But  the  most  extraordinary  ptrt 
'  of  the  ancient  Concerts  is  the  chonis, 
which  exceeds  in  force  and  efiect,  i» 
consent,   in  precision,  in  the  pianos 
and  fortes,  eveir  thing  to  be  heard 
elsewhere.  At  almost  all  other  placei 
a  chorus  may  be  defined,  a  congre- 
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^^on  of  voices,  not  one  of  whicH 
urould  be  endured  idone.  At  the 
uident  Ccmcert^  it  is  &  finely  regu* 
ated  ^b  and  flow  of  vocal  har- 
nony^  uniting  all  that  is  to  be  ex« 
>ected  from  a  combination  of  such 
iraat  power,  with  the  intelligence  and 
liscrunination  that  bestows^uponsolo 
m^gixkg,  the  principles  of  grandeur 
Lu  expression. 

At  the  charitable  Concert^  held  at 
\he  Mansion  House^  on  tiie  1st  of 
M  arch^  patronized  by  the  Queen,  an 
audience  to  the  immense  number  of 
^bout  S,SOO  persons  assembled.   The 
perfonnance    was  more   a   speciaclt 
than  a  Concert,  for  the  necks  of  all 
present  were  stretched  to  gaze  on 
her  Majesty,  rather  than  to  Hsten  to 
the  music;   the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  which  was  a  trio  for  the  horn, 
clarionet,  and  harp,  by  Puzzi,  Will- 
man,  and  Bochsa.  Neither  Miss  Corn, 
Miss  Stephens,  nor  Mr.  Braham  were 
able  to  attend ;  the  first  being  seri- 
ously ill,  and  the  two  last  prevented 
by  their  engagements  at  the  theatres. 
.    On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  March, 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymar- 
kety  was  opened  with  Rossini's  Ope- 
ra, La  Crazza  Ladra.   Mr.  Ebers,  the 
bookseUer  of  Bond*-street,  has  been 
induced  to  try  this  hitherto  unprofit- 
able adventure,  and  has  chosen  Mr. 
Ayrton  (of  whose  eminent  talents  we 
liave  before  spoken)  to  simerintend 
the  stage  management.     It  is  said 
that  a  sum  of  4,000/.  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Ebers,  by  certain  no- 
blemen and  gentiemen,  as  an  encou- 
raging douceur  to  undertake  the  en- 
terprize.    He  is  the  lessee  for  one 
season  only ;  and  consequentiy,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  enffolphed 
in  those,  perilous  law  and  onancery 
suits,  by  which  the  receipts  of  the 
concern,,  since  the  erection  of  the 
present  house,  have  been  nearly  swal- 
lowed up.    His  scheme  of  manage- 
ment is  spirited ;  his  assistants,^  in  the 
leading  departments,  men  of  ability ; 
and  the  performers  engaged,  persons 
of  first-rate  reputation.     His  chance 
ibr  success,  therefore,  is  placed  upon 
the  surest  foundations,  that  foresight, 
enerry,  and  talent  can  design. 

We  shall  prefer  introduc&g  to  our 
readers  the  several  performers  as 
they  appear,  to  parading  the  names 
at  once*— a  course  which  will  enable 
us  to  describe  their  several  merits 
more  justiy  than  we  could  find  space 


to  do  in  one  article,  besides  giving  us 
the  advantage  of  prolonging  the  in- 
terest. The  band  is  led  by  Spagno- 
letti,  and  comprehends  nearly  all  the 
roost  distinguished  instrumentalists. 
La  Gaxxa  Ladra  ia  the  Maid  and  the 
Magvie  of  our  stage,  and  was  ori- 
gin^y  taken  from  the  French.  The 
story  therefore  is  too  weU  known  to 
need  repetition.  In  the  Italian,  the 
great  outlines  are  faithfullypreserv- 
ed ;  and  where  the  piece  dtfiers  from 
ours  at  all,  it  is  in  the  adaptation  to 
national  manners,  which  a  drama 
must  necessarily  underg'o,  to  fit  it 
for  reception  amongst  people  whose 
property  it  becomes  by  adoption. 
For,  thiough  in  consequence  of  the 
supremacy  in  music  which  Italy 
bears,  other  nations  are  content  to 
receive  her  musical  dramas  in  their 
entire  state:  that  privilege  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people,  and  is  doubtless  the  attribute 
of  her  unrivalled  sovereignty  in  the 
art. 

This  Opera  has  been  esteemed 
amongst  the  most  scientific  of  Ros- 
sini's compositions ;  and,  if  this  re- 
mark be  true.  La  Gazza  Ladra  «i^ 
fords  another  proof  that  science  and 
interest  are  not  synonymous  terms ; 
for  we  think  the  music  is  deficient  in 
that  property  which  has  hitherto  dxS^ 
fiised  such  a  lustre  over  the  works  of 
this  brilliaut  composer— namely,  m 
those  bright  melooies  which  fill  the 
fancy,  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
memory.  With  the  exception  of  Di 
piacer,  there  is  not  a  song  that  has 
the  smallest  claim  to  fix  the  imagir 
nation,  or  awake  the  feelings,  and 
the  concerted  pieces  are  by  no  means 
of  the  highest  ok^er.  In  them  and 
in  the  duets>  especially,  Rossini  has 
attempted  (as  indeed  he  has  before) 
to  describe  agitation  of  mind  by  va- 
rious arpeggie, — combinations  the 
least  favourable  to  vocal  expression. 
And  although  we  dare  not  pronounce 
that  he  has  failed,  particularly  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  duo,'  E  ben  per 
mia  mcmoria,  between  Pippo  and 
Ninetta  in  the  second  act ;  yet  we 
entertain  the  strongest  doubts,  whe- 
ther the  ear  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
difficulties  and  apparent  abmptness 
of  such  passages,  however  philoso- 
phically consonant  the  expedient 
may  be  to  the  theory  by  which  mu- 
sic is  held,  to  raise  emotions  by  ana- 
logies and  resemblances.  On  a  whole. 
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thea,  we  thiiik  far  less  of  tluB  Opera 
than  //  Tancredi,  or  even  //  Barliere 
di  Siviglia  ;  for  it  neither  rises  to  the 
grandeur^  visible  in  many  parts  of 
the  first,  ner  to  the  lightness,  viva- 
city, and  spirit  of  the  last ;  but  rather 
halts,  like  the  language  of  some  of 
our  heavy  sentimental  plays,  be- 
tween the  dignity  of  Tragedy,  and 
the  animation  of  Comedy. 

What  La  Gazxa  Ladra  wants  in 
musical  excellence,  is,  however,  made 
up  m  dramatic  interest,  particularly 
in  the  beautiful  personification  of 
Ninetta,  by  Madame  Camporese. 
This  lady's  countenance  cannot  per- 
haps be  esteemed  handsome,  either 
in  its  individual  features,  or  in  its 

general  contour ;  but  never,  surely, 
id  any  face  possess  such  power  of 
instantly  expressing,  by  sudden  and 
beautiful  transitions,  the  passing  emo- 
tions that  may  be  supposed  to  afiect 
a  mind  of  extraordinary  sensibility, 
under  the  variety  of  situation  and  of 
feeling  incident  to  the  character  of 
the  unfortunate  Ninetta.  Our  eyes 
were  rivetted  to  her  features,  and  we 
liad  no  desire  to  remove  them ;  in- 
deed, while  Camporese  was  upon 
the  stage  (which  is  nearly  from  the 
Jjeginning  to  the  end  of  the  Opera) 
we  scarcely  saw  or  heard  any  thing 
else. 

Madame  Veatris  (in  male  attire) 
supports  the  character  of  Pippo,  a 
feliow  servant  With  Ninetta.  Her 
voice  is  a  contralto,  but  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  the  high  comn^endations 
lavished  upon  it.  Nor  has  her  style 
(originally  imperfect)  been  improved 
bv  acquaintance  with  the  English 
'1  heatres. 

M.  De.  ViUe  is  the  only  singer 
really  new  to  the  town.  He  is  a 
bass,  aiid  his  voice  is  tolerably  pow- 
erful, but  a  little  coarse ;  and  his 
manner  of  bringing  it  forth,  by  no 
means  of  the  best  kind.  His  mouth 
exhibits'  any  shape,  except  that  of 
the  bocca  ridente.  He  took  the  part 
of  the  father  of  Ninetta,  but  neither 
the  music  nor  his  singing  were  cal- 
culated to  make  any  very  strong  im- 
pression. Rossini  has  filled  this  cha- 
racter with  florid  passages,  which 
none  but  the  lightest  voices  can  exe- 
cute with  effect  Torri,  Ambro- 
fetti,  Placci,  Romero,  and  Signora 
fori  are  engaged ;  and  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  poor 
Naldi,  is,  wc  understand,  to  9ppe9r 


in  Cost  fin  TuiH,  which  wfll  be  4te 
next  Opera  produced.  The  Corps 
de  Ballet  is  not  within  our  depart- 
ment, but  we  may  barely  raentaoD 
that  it  comprehends  some  of  the  moat 
n>lendid  names  in  Europe;  and  that 
the  celebrated  Family  Bias  will  come 
to  England  towards  the  middle  of 
the  season.  MademoisdUe  Noblet  is 
at  present  the  first  dancer^  a  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  woman. 

The  Oratorios  at  Covent  Cvacdes 
and  Drury  Lane  Theatres  com- 
menced on  the  9th  of  March  ;  at  the 
former,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr- 
Bishop,  and  on  the  succeeding'  Wed- 
nesday at  the  laUer,  under  Sir  George 
Smart.  The  Selections  conttnue  to 
present  the  same  intermixture  of  sa- 
cred and  comic — Handel  aikd  Don 
Giovanni,  as  formerly.  Why  ke^ 
up  this  mockery  of  Lent  entertain- 
ments? 

At  Covent  Garden,  a  new  grand 
Triumphal  Ode,  in  honour  of  the  first 
Anniversary  of  his  Majesty's  acces- 
sion,   was    performed    with     tweht 
harps;  and  at  Drury  Lane,   a  re- 
quiem with  thirteen,  but  the  requiem 
uur    surpasses   the    ode.       We    caa 
very  clearly  see  why  Mr.  Bochsa,  so 
celebrated  a    harp    nlayer    himsdf, 
should  out  of  mere  love  of  his  in- 
strument, imagine  effects,  and  write 
for  thirteen  harps.     But   why   Mr. 
Bishop  should  write  for  twelve,  ex- 
cept from  some  stimulus  applied  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Drury 
Lane  was  to  exhibit  more  than  ooe 
orchestra  of  harps,  is  not  so   con- 
ceivable. If  our  conjecture  be  found- 
ed, it  affords  a  curious  proof,  not 
only  of  the  necessity  of  competitioa, 
but  of  competition  in  the  same  line — 
which   managers    feel!    ConcerniDg 
the  excellence  of  these  performances, 
nothing  need  be  said.   They  embrace 
much  the  same  Selections,  and  the 
same  principal  performers  from  year 
to  year.      The  grand  improvement 
would  be  to  shorten  their  terrific  du- 
rations; but  the  million  love  quan- 
tity dearly. 

The  Vocal  Concerts  (under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Kinr) 
commenced  on  the  16th  of  Man£, 
upon  the  grand  scale  of  former  sea- 
sons. To  the  English  vocalists,  vt 
added,  Ambrogetti,  Camporese,  and 
Miss  Naldi.  The  performance  he* 
gan  with  the  CommemoratioB  Aiw 
them^  and  the  Selection  contaioed  a 
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lew  duett,  by  Mr.  WT*  Knyvett, 
vhich  was  sung  by  Mrs*  Salmon  and 
^188  Stephens;  a  new  concerto  by 
.iindley^  and  a  new  harmonized  air 
>y  Mr.  Greatorex.  The  rest  was 
:las8ical  music^  but  well  (we  had 
ilmost  said  too  well)  known.  If  the 
lupport  now  afforded  to  these  Con- 
!:ert8  declines,  it  will  be  because  suffi- 
nent  search  after  novelty  b  not  ma* 
ufested^  particularly  in  the  songs, 
iuets,  and  glees.  We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  struggle  between  the 
claims  of  novelty  and  prescriptioo^ 
but  with  the  great  mass  of  hearers, 
novelty  has  it  hollow. 

Poor  Bartl^nan  is  yet  too  ill  to 
sing.  This  reminds  us  that  Madame 
Feodor  is  dying,  at  Paris,  from  having 
coostantly  taken  acids,  with  the  de- 
si^  of  reducing  the  tendency  of  her 
hShxt  to  obesity.  £nrope  will  thus 
foe  deprived  of  one  of  its  finest  vo- 
calists. 

The  City  Amateur  Concerts  con- 
cluded last  week,  with  the  eclat  that 
has  attended  their  whole  progress. 
They  will  certamly  be  renewedfiext 
winter. 

Several  benefit  concerts  are  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Hawes  will  have  a 
night  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  Mr. 
B^aprez,  on  the  17th  of  May.  That 
of  the  Cramers  is  also  early  in  the 
same  month. 

Miss  Wilson  has  played  Rosetta 
in  Love  in  a  ViUage^  with  consider- 
able attraction ;  a  Miss  Hallande,  at 
Covent  Garden,  is  rising  also  in  esti- 
ma^on.  Her  voice  is  sweet  and  good, 
and  her  style  at  least  unpretending. 
The  publications  are  scarcely  so 
numerous  as  usual  at  this  season. 

The  Old  Highland  Laddie,  ot" 
ranged  as  a  rondo  for  the  piano^forte, 
hy  Mr.  Griffin,  Thb  is  a  spirited 
piece,  but  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
nection, which  gives  it  more  the 
air  of  a  collection  of  cadences  than 
a  regular  composition. 

Mr.  Moss  has  arranged  Fin  dolce 
e  jdacido,  a  chorus  in  Tancredi,  as  a 
duet  for  the  piano-forte,  but  with 
no  additions  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Latour  has  adapted  selec- 
tions from  II  Turco  in  Ikdia,  by  Ros- 
sini, for  the  piano-forte  and  flute. 
The  opera  was  brought  out  at  Paris 
last  year^  but  b  little  known  in  thb 
icowitry.    The  airs,  under  their  pre-i 
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sent  form,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Rossini's  roost  popidar  composi- 
tions. Mr.  Watts  has  abo  adapted 
several  airs  from  H  Barbiere  di  Si* 
vigdia  for  the  piano-forte  and  flute. 

Mr.  Bochsa has  given  us  a  Fantasia 
for  the  harp,  in  which  he  has  in- 
troduced The  Last  Rose  of  Summer, 
with  very  elegant  variations.  He  has 
also  arranged  Fra  tante  angoscie, 
with  variations  for  the  same  instru- 
ment, with  much  spirit ;  but  the  air 
b  somewhat  obscured  in  the  second 
and  third  variations. 

The  Sisters,  a  duet  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  an  old  air  with  varia- 
tions by  Mr.  Cutler,  are  pieces  for 
beginners.  The  first  b  very  spirit- 
ed, and  they  are  both  superior  to 
the  generality  of  easy  lessons. 

Mr.  Burrowes  b  employed  in  ar- 
ranging Handel's  choruses  as  duets 
for  the  piano-£orte.  Four  numbers 
have  already  appeared,  containing 
"  Oh  the  pleasnre  of  the  plains, 
"Welcome  mighty  King,"  "  The 
Hallelujah,"  and  "  Glory  to  God." 

Four  of  the  songs  from  Don  John, 
or  the  Two  Fioleiia^,  now  performing 
at  Covent  Garden,  are  publisfved, — 
two  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  two  by  Mr. 
Ware.  Far  from  his  native  mountains 
torn,  by  Mr.  Bishop,  b  a  song  of 
pretension,  tolerably  sustained.  It 
18  remarkable  for  acadenza  concern 
lante,  in  which  the  voice  b  ac- 
companied by  the  several  wind 
instruments  in  succession.  All  that 
can  be  said  for  thb  concert  is, 
that  it  b  new,  but  against  it  may  be 
urged,  amongst  many  very  strong 
objections,  that  the  composer  has 
left  the  chance  of  effecting,  at  the 
end,  what  he  ought  to  have  accom- 
plbhed  during  the  progress  of  the 
song.  The  other  songs  are  just 
pretty.  One  of  them  introduces  the 
very  favourite  French  air  from  Boiel- 
dieu's  Chaperon  Rouge,  Depuis  long 
tents,  whicn  b  incorporated  with  the 
English  song. 

In  Celu^s  Face,  a  duet  for  a  tenor 
and  bass,  by  Mr.  Webbe,  junior,  is  • 
an  elegant  imitation  of  the  style  of  a 
more  classical  day  than  our  own,  in 
a  line  much  required;  and  it  will 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
duets  for  such  voices,  which  ar^ 
scarce* 
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MONTHLY  KEGISTER. 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  OCCURRBNCESL 


All  tbe  interest  of  forei^  affidrs 
lincp  our  last  communication  on  th« 
fiubject^  consists  in  the  details  (d  the 
Austrian    and    Neapolitan   contett. 
The  Austrians  seem  determined  to 
enforce  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  Neapolitans  as  de- 
termined to  resist  them.    Erery  pre- 
paration appears  to  have  been  made 
at  Naples  to  meet  the  advance  of  the 
invaders,  such  as  the  cutting  down 
of  trees,  the  breaking  up  of  roads, 
and  the  organization  both  of  regular 
forces    and    militia.      The    regular 
troops  of  General  Pepe  are  sead  to 
amount  to  35,000  men,  and  his  militia 
is  also  numerous.    The  forces  of  Ge- 
neral  Carascosa  are  very  consider- 
able; but  he  and  Pepe  are  not  in  com- 
munication.    The  Austrian  General 
Frimont  was  on  the  Abruzza  fron- 
tier with  an  army  consisting  of  no 
more  than  50,000  men;   but  what 
this  force  wanted  in  number  it  made 
up  in  valour   and  experience  —  its 
soldiers  were  the  select  of  the  im- 
perial army,  and  had  served  in  all 
the  trying  campaigns    of   the   late 
war.    The  reserve  of  the  Austrian* 
under  General  Lederer  had  remained 
in  their  ^position  on  the  Pa     It  ap- 
pears,   however,    that   his  Imperial 
Majesty  will  have  ample  occasion  for 
all  his' troops  and  Generals,  as  it  was 
supposed    that   (the    Anti-Gennanic 
spirit  was  very  general  throughout 
Italy.    Piedmont  had  actually  risen  ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  the  forces  which 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  assembled 
at  Turin,  to  check  the  Piedmontese, 
had  joined  the  revolutionary  cause, 
and  demanded  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes.    The  Prince  of  Carignan  and 
General  Gifleuga  were  dispatched  by 
the  King  to  appease  the  troops,  and 
attempt  a  compromise  by  a  tender 
of  the  French  charter.     This,  how- 
ever, was  refosed ;  and  the  Ambas- 
sadors themselves    appear    to  have 
joined  in  the  refosal,  and  hoisted  the 
revolutionary  banner.     In  the  mean, 
time,  numbers  of  French  officers  have 
passed  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and 


tendered  their  services  to  the  pcsplr 
of  Naples.    Such  officers,  wlio  hawm 
served  in  so  many  csmpaignSj  nast 
prove  of  inestimable  service  in  amA 
a  crisis*    We  find  this   rnthmiiwi 
has  not  been  confined  to-  the  Frcnck 
At  one  of  the  late  sittings  of  the  Nea- 
politan Senate,  one  of  their  prindpaX 
subjects  of  discussion  was  a  tender  of 
service  fircrni  the  English  (jrenersl  Sv 
Robert  Wilson,  which  was  in  die  end 
gratefolly  accepted;  and  the  rights ef 
citizenship  were  unanimously   con- 
ferred on  him,  preparatory  te  his  le- 
ceiving  an  high  command*     As  fiv 
as  can  be  collected,  it  has  not  trans- 
pired that  the  English  Gorenuneiit 
mean   to  adopt  any    party    in   tUs 
struggle.    A  motion  of  the  Jiian|oM 
of  Landsdown  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  an  address  to  his  Majesty^  pray- 
ing that  he  woidd  use  his  influence 
with  the  AUied  Sovere^^  for  tkev 
interference  to  prevent  results  which 
might  ultunately  disturb  the  peace  of 
£urope,  was  negatived  by  a  m^ioritj 
of  forty-seven.     But  on  the   odier 
hand,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Cas* 
tlereafph  declared,   that  it  was  the 
intention  of  hb  Mi^jesty's    govcn- 
ment  to  preserve  a  strict  neo&alky  ; 
and  on  a  motion  made  by  Sir  Rohert 
Wilson  for  the  production  of  a  letter 
written  by  our  Ambassador,  Sir  Wil- 
liam A'Court,  to  the  Duke  de  GaUo, 
his  lordship  further  explained^    that 
nothing  could  induce  a  breach  of  that 
neutrality  on  our  part,   except  the 
offer  of  some  violence  to  the  Royal 
Family  of  Naples.    Since  the  fncod- 
ly  interview   between  Morillo   and 
Bolivar,  nothing  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred between  the  mUitants  in  South 
America,    lietters  have  been  receiv- 
ed in  £ngland  from  the  isluid  sf 
Madeira,  bating  that  a  rerokmHaa 
was  in  progress  there>  and  that  the 
predominant  palty  loudly  demanded 
the  constitution    of  PortugaL     At 
home,  affairs  have  begvn  to  aasuaie 
the  aspect  of  tranquillity.   The  storoi 
occasioned  by  the  late  trial  has  hap* 
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ly  blown  over;  imd  her  Majesty  has 
cepted  the  fi%  thousand  pounds  a 
ar,  voted  her  by  parlkmeat    A 
w  death  has  occurred  in  our  Royal 
umlyy  by  the  decease  of  the  inrant 
lUghLter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
arence.   The  Queen  hsB  patromsed 
charitable  concert  at  the  Mansbn- 
^use,  which  ab/e  honoured  with  heo 
^sence;  aad  lus  Ik^jesty  has^  for 
te  first  time  since   his    accession, 
Ated  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gap- 
sn  Theatres^  at  both  of  which  he 
as  Tery  well  received.    He  after^ 
'aids  commanded  an  C^ra  at  the 
Ling's  Theatre,    which  has  opened 
nee  our  last,  under  the  direction  of 
[r.  Ebers;  and  also  attended  the  con- 
ert  of  Ancient  Music  He  has  during 
lis  month  held  thefirst  drawing  room 
f  the  rttgn.    His  Migesty's  determi- 
ation  to  visit  lus  subjects  in  Ireland 
eems  confinned,  and  the  excursion 
t  is  thought  will  be  veir  splen^d. 
["wo  courts  are  to  be  held  in  Dub- 
in,  at  which  it  is  expected  the  Fo- 
eign  Ambassadors  will  attend ;  and 
I  notification  has  been  riven  to  the 
^rindpal  nobility,  who  have  been  in 
he  habit  of  personal  attendance  on 
lis  Majesty,  that  their  presence  on 
he  occasion  will  be  expected.    Crreat 
preparations  are  maung  in  Dublin 
or  his  reception,  it  bemg  the  first 
^yal  visit  to  Ireland  for  upwards  of 
i  century,  and  thefirst  ever  made  by 
my  reigning  brandi  of  his  family; 
the  Dultt  of  Clarence,  who  accompa- 
nies him,  was  there  many  years  ago 
IS  a  midshipmanin  the navv.    A  bill 
tias  been  introdnoed  into  the  House 
»f  Commons  by  Lord  Holland,  for 
extending  to  Ireland  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  William  III.  concerning 
treason  .^d   misprision   of  treason. 
By  this  statute,  two  witnesses  are 
required  in  £ngland  to  establish  an 
overt  act  of  treason ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  m  Ireland  this  humane  provi- 
sion has  been  hitherto  unknown,  and 
one  is  sufficient.     Several  petitions 
have  bMn  presented   to  the  House 
of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  great 
pressure  upon  toe  agriculturists  of 
England.    The  Catholic  petition  has 
been  introduced  into  parliament  by 
Mr.  Pkinket,   the   member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  leave  was 
ffiven  him  to  boring  in  a  bill  of  rdief 
founded  on  its  prayer.    By  this  bill 
it  is  proposed  to  give  various  offices 


to  ftat  sect,  from  whidi  they  have 
been  hitherto  excluded ;  and  to  guard 
the  conatitittlen  from  any  danger,  by 
imposing  restrictions  on  their  deigy, 
and  placing  them  under  the  pay  of 
government.    Tlus  bill  has  been  read 
a  second  time,  after  two  long  debates, 
and  stands  for  committal  on  Friday, 
Uie  23d  of  March.    Mr.  Grattan  once 
got  a  Catholic  bill  thus  far,  but  it  was 
lost  in  the  committee.    8ieveral  reso- 
lutions were  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Dr»  Lushington,  prav- 
ing   the  removal  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
member  for  ^e  city  of  Dublin,  from 
hb  office  of  Master  in  Chancery  in 
Ireland,  on  theground  that  its  duties 
were,  on  Mr.  EUis'sown  oath,  incom- 
patible with  a  residence  in  England 
— these  resolutions  were  negatived 
by  a  m^ority  of  sixty.    A  motion 
was  made  liy  Mr.  Western   for  ^ 
repeal  of  the  increased  malt  ^ty, 
and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a. 
bill  to  that  effinrt,    with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  agriculturists.    Mr.  Can- 
nmg,   who  had  resigned   his  cKQfice 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul,    in  consequence  of  his    dis- 
senting from  the  conduct  of  Ms  col- 
leagues on  the  subject  of  the  6ueen«  ^ 
has  returned  frgm  France,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  friends  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bill,  for  the  pm^ose  of  aid- 
ing the  progress  of  that  measure. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  hat 
ordered  twenty  percent,  to  be  re- 
turned to  his  tenants,  in  consequence 
of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hayes, 
lately  deceased,  has  bequeathed  no 
less  a  sum  than  61,300/.  m  the  frmdS 
to  various  public  charities  in  London. 
Amongst  the  melancholy  cat^ogue 
of  suicides  in  England,  we  recollect 
few  more  singular  than  that  of  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  of  Manchester  square: 
— ^e  had  dressed  himself  for  cnurcb, 
and  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  re- 
iked  to  bis  apartment,  and  blew  out 
his  brains  wim  a  pistd.    It  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  twenty 
years  ago.    He  gave  directions  in  hw 
wilt  that  his  heart  should  be  taken 
out,  and  that  the  picture,  which  he 
always  wore,  should  be  tied  round 
it,  and  thus  buried  ;  which  was  done. 
H^  left  property  behind  to  a  consider-' 
able  amount.  The  architects  appoint- 
ed to  report  upon  the  practicaraii^  of 
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ividemnff  the  aivlies  of  Loiidon  bridge 
hare  pronounced  it  impossible,  and 
haye  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
new  bridge ;  the  expense  of  which 
they  estimate,  independent  of  the  ap- 
proaches, at  the  sum  of  450,000^ 
An  unfortunate  Frenchman,  named 
Lewis  Cautre,  has  flung  hhnself  mto 
the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  tlie 
first  instance,  we  believe,  since  £m-i 
pedocles.  The  army  estimates  for 
the  present  year  have  been  printed ; 
the  total  number  of  men  now  on 
service  amounts  to  101,367.  A  dealer 
in  cheap  bread,  in  the  Borough,  has 
been  convicted  of  having  an  immense 
quantity  of  pounded  son  stone  in  his 
possession,  mtended  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  his  bread  !  The  Recorder  of 
London  is  about  to  retire,  on  a  pen- 
sion of  500/.  a  year,  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  office ;  and  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  Common  Ser- 
jeant, as  officiating  Recorder,  assist* 
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ed  by  Mr.  Arabin:  tioth  fleutlemcB 
to  have  proportionate  salaries.  A 
bill  for  the  creation  of  coimty  courts 
has  been  brought  into  parliament  by 
Lord  Althorp,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  render  Justice  cheap  to  the  poor ;  it 
appears  that  eigfatv  judges,  ami  a 
equal  number  of  clerks,  criersv  aoi 
bailiffs,  are  to  be  appointed  by  it. 
The  Noble  Lord,  in  introducing  the 
bill,  gave,  as  an  instance  o?  the 
frightml  ez^se  at  present  attendant 
upon  litigation,  the  case  of  one  geo- 
tieman,who  sought  to  recover  l/.,aBd 
whose  bill  of  costs  amounted  to  S6t^ 
while  that  of  his  adversary  amounted 
to  15/.  T.  Ferrimond,  the  Secretary 
to  the  York  Traitorous  Association, 
was  capitallv  convicted  at  this  spfing 
assizes,  and  sentenced  accordingly. 
This  unfortunate  man  had  a  son  who 
pleaded  guilty  at  the  previous  assizes, 
and  whose  sentence  was  comimited 
to  transportation  for  lifr. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


On  Tuesday,  Mardi  7)  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Gooch,  member  for  Suffolk,  '^  that  the 
several  petttioos  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  House,  respecting  the  present  sUte 
of  agriculture,  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
to  enquire  into  the  allegadons  thereof,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  House."  The 
Committee  was  granted,  and  the  fdlowing 

EDtlemai  were  named  as  the  members : — 
r.  Oooch,  Lord  Casdereagfa,  Mr.  F.  Ro- 
binson.  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  Hustdnon,  Sir  £.  Knatch- 
buU,  Mr.  S.  WorUey,  Mr.  Barinff,  Sir  H. 
Pamell,  Mr.  Wodehouse,  Mr.  Western, 
Mr.  H.  Sumner,  Mr.  Estcoort,  Mr.  8. 
Bourne,  Mr.  Tremayne,  Sir  W.  Rowley, 
Mr.  CaUthorpe,  Mr.  H.  Blair,  Mr.  Inrins, 
8b  T.  Lethbridge,  Mr.  Litdeton,  Mr.  Aid. 
Bridges,  Mr.  N.  CaUthorpe,  Mr.  Ricardo, 
Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  D.  Browne. 

This  list  compr^ends  many  of  the  aUest 
men  in  the  Idngdom,  both  from  the  Mims- 
tonal  and  opposite  side  of  the  House.  From 
their  deliberatioos  and  from  the  different 
views  which  the  aereral  members  of  the 
Conomittee  are  known  to  entertain  of  this 
difficult  subject,  and  which  they  will  of 
oourse  be  soUdtous  to  support  by  evidence, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  powerful  light 
win  be  thrown  upon  the  question.  At  pre- 
sent we  should  say,  both  from  the  numer- 
ous publications  and  from  the  debate,  tliat 
no  one  mind  had  yet  taken  a  luminous  or 
comprdiensive  view  even  of  the  elements* 


Ministers  were  nearly  all  ailest.  Mr.  R«^ 
binson,  the  President  of  the  Bond  sf 
Trade,  indeed  spoke ;  but  he  appeared 
simply  to  wish  to  defend  himaplf  fmm  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  in  having  last  year 
so  firmly  denied  the  investigation  he  b  now 
so  ready  to  concede.  The  explanatioo  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  change 
in  his  opinions,  and  which  was  drawn  fim 
^e  more  urgent  representationa  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  we  agricultural  intereat,  w«^ 
however,  coupled  with  the  admisskin  of  the 
necessity  for  the  ftiUest  examination  of  sft 
the  parts  of  this  momentous  enquiry.  This 
most  important  concession  is  perhaps  ifae 
sentence  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  cociie 
discussion,  for  Sie  debate  oonsistgd  merely 
of  desultory  opinions  and  unconnected  aa- 
serdons.  It  is  indeed  truly  surprising,  and 
proves  the  aversion  whidi  there  b  to  pso- 
found  thought,  and  patient  toibome  investi- 
gation,— that  not  a  single  member,  not  etcn 
the  honourable  opener  himaelf,  notwith- 
standing the  long  intflcval  and  tlw  inu  nsn 
interest  of  the  matter,  had  prcpaicd  mf 
thins  approaching  to  a  digested  expositiBn 
of  £t  several  parte  of  the  subject.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Curwen  and  Mr.  Bacarda 
are  the  most  foil  of  fact  and  argunwnt,  but 
they  toudi  very  lighdy  indeed  upon  the 
bearings. 

We  would  solicitously  guard  our  readcn 
against  expecting  any  tUng  frvm  £rect 
legislative  provisions,  since  die  great  evib 
that  now  threaten  to  overwbdm  ttie  landed 
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mterot,  we  are  ftilly  oonvhieod,  have  chiefly 
ansen  from  the  expediento  hitherto  leeorted 
to,^  with  a  view  to  sustain  the  natural  and 
artificial  devation  which  prices  had  attain- 
ed^ during  the  unpediments  and  restrictions 
incident  to  a  state  of  warfare.    It  is  from 
considering  sndi  elevation  as  the  necessary 
standard,  both  as  rehues  to  cost  and  price, 
that  the  lowes  of  the  tenantry  have  sprung. 
At  Ae  peace  it  ups  obvious  that  a  new  ratio 
mast  take  pboe,  and  that  the  level  mnst  be 
fimnd  from  our  intercourse  with  the  world 
^  ^""gc,  not  from  mere  domestic  regula- 
tions.   Sudi  a  ratio  must  either  become  the 
basis  of  our  future  transactions,  or  the 
country  must  be  insulated  from  foreign  con- 
nexions, to  which  consideration  might  be 
also  appended  the  certain  consequence,  that 
an  incalculable  emigration  would  be  sure  to 
^oPow  a  high  price  of  subsistence.    The 
error,  therefore,  has  been  in  not  at  once 
promulgating  the  general  principle  on  the 
condnsion  of  peace;  for  die  former  had 
then  in  reserve  his  substantial  gains  during 
a   series  of  uncoiBmonly  profitable  years, 
to  balance  and  orovide  hun  against  what- 
ever loss  he  mig^t  sustain  in  returning  to 
the   regulations  that  always  have   taken 
place,  and  dways  must  take  place,  during 
peace.    But  instead  of  this  indispensable 
preparation,  in  the  very  first  i^iehenaion 
of  lofls,  it  was  attempted  to  pe^uade  the 
KNintiy  that  the  dqiression  was  temporary, 
uid  noight  be  repaired  by  such  expedients 
la  the  inefficient  Com  BiU.    Rents,  tithes, 
;»oor*8.rate,  and  taxes,  were,  therefore,  per- 
nitted  to  absorb  the  farmer*s  capital,  and 
jveiy  8%ht  and  partial  rise  of  price  was 
lailed  as  the  incipient  symptom  of  what 
vaa  fUsdy  represented  as  renewed  proepc- 
ity.    At  length  this  access  and  recess  has 
leen  repeated  so  often,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
enantry  have  been  exposed  to  losses  of 
Tester  and  greater  severity,  that  neither 
he  true  causes  nor  the  fatal  tScaz  can  be 
Miger  concealed  or  palliated,  though  the 
emedy  yet  lies  in  the  same  dark  obKurity 
iMt  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  subject 
it  this  particular  crisis,  it  may  not  then 
sem  whoDy  useless  to  state  our  own  views 
r  the  disease  and  its  cure;  because  we 
link  the  rescue  of  the  farmer's  property, 
iiidi  still  remains  to  turn,  depend  mainly 
pon  his  perceiving  how  impossible  it  is  to 
lAintain  his  present  contracts,  and  how 
Toneous  a  notion  it  is  to  hope  relief  fkom 
17  power  which  Parliament  may  be  sup. 
Med  to  possess,  of  raising  the  price  of 

The  situation  of  the  landed  interest,  {£ 
wwe  reduced  to  the  levd  of  1792,  by  a 
rprtataask  of  the  dements  of  expenditure 
id  of  price,  would  be  the  same  as  at  that 
mrishmg  period,  except  in  so  much  as  it 
afiected  by  the  increase  of  taxatk>n  and 
'  the  poor's-iate  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
iproved  piltivation  on  the  other.  These 
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former  are  the  burdens  then  which  would 
be  upon  the  owner  and  the  occupier  more 
heavily,  and  which  would  demand  to  be 
competed  by  increased  produce,  or  in- 
creased price.  Now  the  direct  taxation 
which  tfie  fanner  bears  is  comparativdy  of 
anaU  estimation;  for  we  percdve  by  ac 
counts  wbmitted  to  the  House  of  Com. 
mons,  that  upon  a  farm  of  100  acres  the 
chrect  taxes  were  no  more  than  2bL  or 
about  a  nineteenth  part  of  the  whole  ex- 
p«oe.  But  it  is  the  l«rflr«r«  taxation  that 
bears  »  heavily,  and,  as  it  appears,  soindc- 
fimtdy,  because  every  tax  is  connected  with 
Ae  profits  superadded  for  the  use  of  capital, 
Ac  Ac  by  the  various  venders  and  c^ 
wmers,  who  are  compelled  to  recompense 
Aemsdves  for  extra  expenditure  by  rSnir 
Ae  price  of  whatever  they  deal  m.    T^ 

^^  !!:°°Yi  i^**^*^^''  by  the  occasiona 
mtroduction  of  foreign  com,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  person  of  fixed  income,  and 
can  no  longer  add  the  amount  he  pays  ia 
taxes  to  the  price  of  his  commodity. 

We  observe  by  the  same  document,  that 
tHe  poor  s-rate  amounts  to  a  sum  of  4!^l 
m  something  more  than  one-tenth  part  of 
Ae  fimner's  whde  expence.  The  sa£e  Uw 
Aat  govems  the  dTects  of  indirect  taxation. 
must  alsa  govern  the  effects  of  a  poor  Vrate! 
increased  as  the  poorVrate  erf"  England 
appears  to  be  since  1 792,  in  the  ptopStion 
of  SIX  to  one;  and  as  this  estimate  istaken 
from  a  country  parish,  where  the  burilen  vi 
by  no  moms  so  heavy  as  in  manufkctarinir 
t^  the  late  is  probably  far  below  thi 
real  average  of  the  kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  dearly  the  efl&cfs 
of  tiixation,  we  must  consider  the  total 
amount  unposed  in  its  rdation  to  the  total 
amount  of  production  (from  the  8«U,  ma- 

potnt  of  fact  Ae  gross  sum  gatliered  in 
^  "  ■®™<**»»*»ct«d  from  the  general 
income.    When,  therefore,  we  reflc^Tupon 

ZlJ^^J^"^^^  *^«^  iinpr^e. 
mentsm  the  practice  of  agriculture;  -when 
we  compute  Ae  amadng  accumuU  tions  ot 
«yital,  together  with  the  advance  of  sden, 
one  power,  and  the  sthnulus  uni^'ersaUy 
miparted  to  mtdlect  and  enterprise ;-  ^when 
WB  see  the  enormous  augmentation  of  our 
o^cirts  and  our  imports,  we  thmk  t  here  ig 
ijwig  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  in  4:rea8e 

rfMtanlwoductionas  is  generallj  » sup, 
posed.  And  this  our  suspidon  is  supi  iort5 
^the  fiw*,  whMsh  IS  corroborated  b  y  the 
^tements  of  the  ablest  statistical  wi  iters, 
^  the  taxation  is  to  the  producti*  m  of 
Enrfand  as  one  to  nme ;  while  the  tax.  ition 
rf  France  (whidi  stands  in  the  predicai  nent 
of  «  »^  cw««^  as  it  were)  is  as  one  to  .  ten 
—a  difference  so  trifling  at  to  be  quite  im- 
unportant.  i   "^   »"i 

To  rdievt  the  land  owner  from  the  I  iir. 
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on  ^e  Ooreiamakt  to  do  vluit  the  cneigf 
of  indivMualfl  £ul|i  to  effect.  A  nk  a 
good  only  so  long  as  it  it  opendre.  Ths 
^'  leave  trade  alone*'  waij^wiofekb. 
Unoed  demand  and  supply,  lod  fenofaed 
employnjent.  But  a  accession  of  ytm 
has  proved,  that  this  ffenenl  bvlniM 
longer  its  accustomed  roroe.  Trtdeii^ 
fected  by  oondnual  and  niinoosfinetBiiiai 
employment  is  no  longer  steady,  aai  na 
the  use  of  o^ital  is  became  eztiemd|riD- 
certain.  It,  therefine,  behoves  the  Oons- 
ment  to  originate  mate  measure  kt  ^ 
impartment  of  Aat  intake  which  it  ofe* 
pensable ;  and  it  appears  to  ns,  tkt  ■ 
means  are  so  feasible  as  the  appfiottirf 
&e  poor*8-rate,  or  a  partion  of  die  pHi^ 


give  vigour  i 
might  be  commuted  for  those  resl,  « i» 
ginary  daims  upon  parishes  snd  i^  » 
dety  at  large,  now  so  heinoii^  ibaed. 
Whatever  amount  dionld  thus  be  sdMe 
the  whole  production  would  lighten,  load- 
ing to  its  proportion,  the  burdoa  of  tintM 
and  of  the  poorVrate ;  and  at  the  ase 
time  would  compensate  the  redudioBii 
nominal  value,  occasioned  by  die  dcfRta* 


den  of  his  peculiar  and  dnect  taxation, 

would  therefore  be  a  means,  but  not  a  very 

effectual  means,  of  alleviation ;  and  it  seems 

to  us  yet  undecided,  wbetlier  improved  cul- 
tivation and  increased  growth  are  not  al- 
ready neaily  a  compensation  for  this  espe- 

dal  cause  of  suffering.    With  respect  to 

poorVratc,  the  esse  is  different    There  is 

a  heavy,  and  intolerable,  and  git>wing  evil, 

for  which  a  remedy  must  be  found. 

It  should  seem,  that  since  1792  rent  and 

tithes  are  increased,  neatly  as  two  to  one ; 

the  price  of  wheat  has  risen  per  coomb 

fh>m  2'2s,  to  tSs,  9^.,  and  barley  ttom  \2s. 

to  26#.     If  then  we  take  the  same  grounds 

for  our  computation  as  we  have  hitherto 

taken,  there  can  be  no  reason,  why  rents 

and  tithes  should  not  be  brought  to  the    rate,  to  the  purpose  of  raising  saoitiltt 

level  of  1 792,  except  the  effects  of  taxation    give  vigour  and  action  to  the  idk,  and  stick 

and  parochial  rates.  And  when  subsistence 

is  reduced  in  the  d^ee  that  it  should  se^n 

it  must  fall  to,  by  Sie  depreciation  of  the 

price  of  com,  the  power  of  living  cheaply 

would   counterbaknce,  in  a  measure,   the 

we^ht  of  taxation  upon  all  orders  of  the 
9tau.    It  must  not,  however,  be  fbrgotten, 

that  as  the  particular  object  of  depression 

is  agricultural  produce,  the  landholder  and 

the  farmer  will  suffer  in  the  highest  degree    tion  which  m^rst  of  necessity '&D  opon  ifd- 

«f  any  dass,    ihould  their  proportion  of    cultural  conomoditieB.     Whenwenyw^ 

taxation  remain   nominally  the  same  in 

amount,  but  really  greats ;  in  consequence 

of  the  increased  power  of  money  to  com* 

mand  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities. 

The  grand  object,  it  is  then  obvious, 
nrast  be  to  take  off*  die  wdght  of  taxation 
generally,  and  of  the  poor Vrate ;  because 
thesi)  bong  removed,  iJl  the  rest  will  find  a 
natural  level  The  remedy  for  the  first  lies 
in  the  remedy  for  the  second.  Wealth  is 
the  production  of  labour,  set  to  work  by 
meant)  of  capitaL  Now  we  have^super- 
abundartt  capital,  superabundant  labour, 
and  waf>  te  soil,  and  unexplored  seas,  to  an 
extent  t  hat;;  with  reference  to  our  imn^iate 
wants,  }  )iay  be  truly  termed,  indefinite.  If 
these  d  ements  could  be  cpml^ned,  the  pro- 
<duction  of  the  classes,  now  not  only  idle, 
but  cor  turning  what  the  labours  of  others 
raise,  '  xrould  not  merdy  add  so  much  to 
the  ger  icral  total  of  wealth,  but  would  call 
into  b  3ing,  from  the  very  nature  and  law 
of  exc  hanges,  the  production  of  other  la* 
bourer  s«  It  is  dear,  then,  that  some  mea- 
sure ti  I  give  a  direction  and  impulse  to  those 
prind  pies  is  ^one  wanting^  and  in  a  great 
and  p  erilous  crisis  it  is,  we  say,  imperative 


fall  upon  them,  we  refer  to  the  i 
raised  by  the  question  of  our  ftnigD  iqfh' 


If  such  a  supply  be  at  any  t 
to,  we  have  shown  in  a  fanner  rcpcst,  ^ 
no  imaginable  duty  can  raise  the  wm^ 
price  of  wheat  mud)  above  66c  per  qmrtB*' 
if  on  the  contrary,  as  Lora  lifeqd 
aters,  the  donaestic  growth  exceeds  dx^ 
mand,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  hovkiv^ 
price  may  £EdL  But  as  sodt  a  ta^ 
would  soon  be  reduced  by  the  trnd^d 
capital  to  more,  profitable  emjikffmat,^ 
can  but  consider  the  average  price  of  fti# 
com  as  tiie  tme  standard,  to  wbkh  S- 
matdy  this  country  must  be  bnngbt;  ■« 
only  by  its  commercial  intetoonnefli* 
occadonal  wants,  but  by  the  tA3SAtdif^ 
strong  &ct,  that  a  price  of  sohsisiencsiffk 
above  that  levd  would  infidlibly  oik  * 
important  a  proparti0n  of  tfaecafiiil*" 
the  industry  of  the  country,  thsttbeitf 
of  the  state  would  be  in\«lvied  is  Um^ 
tion  of  price.  These  are  the  wssDm^iJ 
induce  us  to  bdierve,  that  the  idief  ^^ 
agricultural  distzesjies  must  be  kdM  ^ 
in  the  depression  cf  rents,  tidui,  li^^ 
pences,  rather  tiian  m  the  exalntioa  of  » 


•  We  percdve  from  a  document  delivered  to  Ministers  bV  the  AgricnItBial  Ci^ 
n^ttt  !e  at  Henderson^  that  thek  prayer  is  diang^  ftom  a  mtf  gianQated  sbc^^ 
to  th  ^  price  of  grain  in  England  to  a  permanent  duty,  fixed  as  hi^  as  40f.  P^^*"*^ 
But  even  if  this  proposal  were  acquiesced  in  by  Parliament,  its  efficcts  would  mj  ^ 
poranr  advantage  to  the  farmer ;  for  dther  tne  price  o£  the  fbrdgn  growth  ^dda*| 
apital  would  be  allured  to  agriculture  by  large  piofits,  and  the  mneslic  8iip|alf  ^^ 
1  greatiy  exceed  the  demand.  In  sh^  no  artificial  pxoviykms  can  aiw>  i*? 
,  only  produce  ruinous  fiuctuatie&s. 


teni 
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mos  of  «griciiltiml]>n>dafle t  and  wecou* 
»le  thisrespectatioii  with  the  heme  or  some 
tatjonal  mearazt  fix  the  empiojinent  of 
he  idle,  and  the  increase  of  pcoduction  ; 
tecause  it  is  no  less  obviotis,  that  unless 
he  defalcation  occasioned  by  the  £^  of 
Nice  be  compensated  by  fresh  augmenta- 
ions  of  the  national  wealth  mn  Aew 
loarceS)  the  same  burdens  cannot  be  bonMy 
ind  the  engagements  with  the  pub^c  en* 
litor  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Sudi.are  our 
riews ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  treat  ^ 
Hibject  in  its  simplest  forms,  and  reduce  it, 
we  hope,  to  plain  and  inteIHgible  premises, 
inencumbered  inth  the  complications  it 
derives  from  commixture  with  the  question 
>f  the  currenor,  and  other  political  consi- 
derations which  nuy  affect  the  justice  of 
present  contracts  between  individuals ;  but 
which  cannot,  as  we  conceive,  interfere  to 
preclude  the  adjustment  of  the  national  in- 
terests upon  the  grand  basis  we  have  ven- 
tured to  lay  down. 

The  weather  has  been  particularly  £[u 
rourable  to  the  fiurming  processes  now  in 
progress.  It  seldom  happens  that  culture 
has  advanced  so  rapidly  and  so  satisfactorily. 
The  dry  frosts  have  reduced  even  the  stiffest 
soil  to  a  fine  loose  tilth:  beans  and  pease 


have  gone  in  •liftAMj^  and  harWiige- 
iieraHy  sowing  to  great  advantage.  Indeed, 
the  benefits  of  early  sowing  are  now  uni- 
yecsaUy  acknowledged.  The  cultivation  of 
Talavera  wheat  has  much  increased  this 
year,  in  the  belief  tha(  badej  will  be  an 
unprofitable  crop.  The  Imowledge  of  the 
drfll  system,  too,  is  exten^mg  almost  uns- 
yersalfy ;  and  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
agricuiturists  have  published  their  bcSuef, 
that  nothing  could  have  upheld  them  against 
the  late  severe  seasons  of  loss,  but  the 
adoption  of  this  admirable  system.  Tuniipa 
have  held  out  so  wdl,  that  they  may  be 
purchased  in  manv  parts  for  less  money 
uan  they  could  three  months  ago-  Tm 
dry  time  has  been  favourable  for  sheep; 
and  lambing,  in  conseouence,  could  not 
have  sone  on  better.  The  wool  trade  for 
long  fleeces  has  been  a  little  brisker,  since 
the  last  report  In  the  micHand  and  norih- 
em  counties,  both  fat  and  lean  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  idso  fat  hogs,  are  very  plentiful, 
and  prices  are  declined ;  but  in  Scotland, 
it  appears,  fat  stock  is  in  request ;  but  lean 
is  lower,  and  in  shck  demand.  The  prices 
of  all .  sorts  of  grain  remain  nearly  the 
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i  oar  preceding  report,  the  Chancd- 
lor  of  the  Exdiequer  has  brought  a  Inll 
into  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  the 
Bank  of  £n|^and  to  return  to  payments  in 
spede,  at  an  eadier  date  than  fbrmedy 
foced  by  die  kgislature.    I>eq>  and  general 
interest  is  jusdy  excited  by  this  measiue, 
wluch  must  nccessaifly  have  a  powerful  in- 
fhience  on  the  eommeeoe  of  the  empire. 
The  agitation  of  the  question,  and  the 
measaies  taken  to  lead  to  a  resumption  of 
rash  payments,  have  deranged  the  mercan- 
tile affairs  of  the   country.     There   has 
htesi   lately  no  measure  of  value;    the 
oonasqueBce  has  been,   that  the  greater 
proporttoQ  of  articles  of  native  production, 
and  of  fbreign  import,  have  dedined  fiur 
below  the  ^ue  at  which  they  can  be 
bnmght  to  market,  and  of  course  under 
their  natural  price,  and  what  they  must 
ultimately  attain;   and  -it  is  ooimdently 
expected   that   an   estabtished    currency, 
which  is  to  measure  the  value  of  aU  articles 
of.  traffic,  will  immediatdy  be  foSkiwed  by 
the  revival  of  trade,  and  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  oountov.    It  mav  also  be  ob- 
served, that  the  effecttf  of  tms  important 
measure  will  not  be  confined  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  extend  widely  on  the  continent: 
all  countries  feeling  the  drain  of  specie  to 
Eo^bnd,  which  makes  the  drculatmg  me- 
dium scarce,  and  of  course  prevents  the 
usual  buying  and  selling.    It  is  hoped  the 
Vol.  m. 


Bank  of  Enghmd  note  will  stiU  oontinne  a 
legal  tender  in  the  country ;  otherwise  the 
bankers  in  the  princqial  towns  would  be 
put  to  serious  inconveDiance,  by  the  large 
sums  they  would  necessarily  haf  e  to  keep 
in  spede,  to  answer  the  oemands  whicn 
mi^t  be  made  upon  them. 

The  rqrarts  reelecting  war  on  ihe  oon- 
•tinent  hMre  as  yet  had  little  eflbet  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country  t  extensive  exu 
ports  of  Ibreign  grain  have  taken  place,  and 
the  prices  ofsal^etre  have  advanced:  with 
these  exceptions,  there  has  been  no  altera- 
tion in  the  maAefli,  and  no  improvement 
in  the  prices  of  articles  which  are  generally 
in  great  demand,  and  rate  high  duringm 
war. 

U^e  committees  on  fordgn  trade,  and 
on  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  kingdom, 
are  proceeding  in  their  labours.  Mnnether 
the  result  of  mem  will  be  such  as  to  point 
out  any  means  of  rdieving  the  distress  com- 
plained of,  to  the  extent  that  some  persons 
anticipate,  may  be  fairlv  doubted ;  -but  a 
great  mass  of  valuable  mformation  cannot 
fail  to  be  accumulated,  which  wffl  frimish 
important  data  for  ^ture  legislation. — We 
are  happy  to  Icam  tnat  a  considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  manu- 
fiKturing  districts,  as  Manchester^  GUaa- 
gow.  Paisley,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
Uie  unfrkvouraUe  alterations  in  the  Russian 
Tariff  have  had  the  cfiect  of  depiciiing  tl^ 
2M 
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tnioM  of  diOM  ttticlM  ot  ooknlal  prodnot, 
which  aie  ■ffiwted  bj  tfaem.  They  wiQ  bO 
Amnd  under  tiie  head  of  St.  Petenbuigh. 
Negotiations,  it  appeart,  aie  on  foot,  be- 
tween ^  two  goTemmenta,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  lead  to  some  arrangement  less 
nnfavourable  to  oar  mercantile  interest  No 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  our  commer- 
cial rdadons  with  other  countries.  The 
Spanish  Tariff  appears  not  to  have  given 
■HfisfiMtion  to  the  nation ;  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  strong  representations  against  manjr 
parts  of  it,  will  be  made  to  the  Cortes, 
whidi  are  now  again  assembled.  The 
northern  movinces  of  Spain  are  stated  to  be 
inundated,  beyond  all  former  example, 
with  contraband  goods. 

The  state  of  Italy  naturally  causes  a 
great  siagnatiop  of  commerce  in  that  coun- 
tiy. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  colonial 
and  other  produce  havingbeen,  on  the  whole, 
inconsiderable  during  ue  month,  we  shall 
rather  give  the  state  of  the  markets  during 
the  last  week. 

^tfg-ar.— The  demand  for  Muscovades 
last  ireek  was  steady ;  the  purduuMs  were, 
however,  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  several 
instances  low  browns  went  at  prices  a  riiade 
under  the  late  currency. 

There  appears  some  unprovement  in  the 
demand  for  Muscovades  this  forenoon; 
there  is  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  prices. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  refined 
goods  last  week,  and  the  inquiries  appear 
to  increase,  and  the  prices  to  improve; 
scarcely  any  lumps  are  at  market  for  sale, 
and  th^  lowest  quality  is  held  at  87«.  Ge- 
nerally there  are  fow  goods  at  market,  and 
should  the  trade  revive,  of  which  there  is 
some  appearance,  the  advance  in  the  prices 
would  be  rapid. 

The  request  for  foreign  sugars  has-ma- 
teriully  improved. 

By  public  sale  yesterday  forenoon  155 
chests  87  barrels  Braal  sugar  were  brought 
forward ;  there  appeued  a  very  limited  de- 
mand, and  a  considerable  pioportion  was 
taken  in :  the  <}uantity  sold  went  fully  at 
the  previous  pnces ; 

White,  good  colour  but  not  strong 

63m,  6d. 
Orey,  good  quality  and  strength 

4&S.  Gd,  a  60s. 
Yellow,  30t.  6d,  and  3Lr.  6d. 
Brown,  26#.  d  28<4 

Average  prices  of  Raw  Sugar  by  Ga- 
sattax— 

Feb.    24  36*.  2d. 

Match  3 35«.  6^J. 

10  'Ao*.9^ 

17  36*.  2id. 

Co^te.— In  consequence  of  the  languid 
^iemaiid  for  Cofifee  last  week,  and  the  ex- 
tensive  arrivals,  tere  were  fow  public 
sales  brought  forward,  being  273  casks 
«id79eb^;  the  whole  went  off  fttdy, 
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folly  sapportSng  the  previous  prices,  ex- 
cept  good  middnng  I^metara,  vkidi  uid 
ft.  a  3s.  lower;  Jamaica  being  scarce  ad 
much  wanted,  sold  190*.  and  1^0*.  U  fer 
good  oidinanr,  middling  with  ocdoor  nU 
so  h%h  as  I38s  ;  good  St  Doiniogo  vat 
at  119 ;  middUng  Brazfl  I26«.  fine  «& 
nary  193f ;  good  middling  Demeran, 
whidi  had  previously  realised  143>.  nrf 
I44«,  sold  at  I3fts.  and  I40s. 

There  were  no  public  sales  of  Cofe 
this  forenoon :  the  demand  by  priratt  ca- 
tract  appears  rather  to  revive. 

Cotton, — The  fovourable  accounts  fim 
liverpool  (extensive  sales  at  hig^jtrin^ 
appear  to  have  made  an  impressioQ  oo  tbe 
market  here ;  purchases  cannot  be  nsdeoa 
so  low  terms  as  during  the  las:  week.  Hie 
ssles  consist  of— duty  paid,  470  Penan 
12^i.  a  13i.&irtoverygood:  IScvdiDirj 
Mamed  Demerara  at  7  J ;  30  good  Smjm 
9^:  and  in  bond,  350  Pemambnco  IM^- 
a  I2d.  foir  to  good  fair ;  594  BeDffiii\l 
verv  ordinary  to  5fd.  and  6d.  iw  good; 
21  <^  Surat  6{d.  veiy  common,  5f  i.  &c  cod- 
men,  to  Ogi.  for  good  foir;  anddOgood 
foir  Bowed  9d.  a  d^d. 

By  public  sale  this  forenoon,  158  bi^ 
Pemambuco  Cotton,  middling  to  good  fa, 
in  bond,  were  aU  taken  in  at  111^  nd 
12J. 

.  The  arrivids  of  Cotton  in  the  fint  tw 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  64^ 
bags,  bemg  24,300  bags  below  the  impnt 
in  the  same  period  last  year,  owing  to  tke 
adverse  winds  in  February. 

Tea — The  Tea  sale  closed  on  Tbundif 
last;  it  has  gone  off  foeely,  and  gcoenB; 
at  higher  prices  than  the  last  sale. 

Saltpetre. — There  has  been  eooe  brisk- 
ness  in  the  demand  (or  Saltpetre  on  aoccMnt 
of  the  appearance  of  war  on  the  contioait: 
parcek  of  the  late  sale  have  been  difpoNd 
of  currently  at  a  premium  of  1«.  a  2r,  aod 
in  some  instances  3s. 

Rum^  Brandy^  and  Hollands. — tht  ac* 
counts  respecting  the  high  duty  imposed  a 
Bussia  on  Rums  had  an  an&vounble 
effect  upon  the  market,  which  was  jn^ 
ously  ncavy,  and  nearly  at  DoiniMl 
quotations :  the  few  purchases  made  in  the 
hut  week  are  at  prices  fully  Id.  per  giBia 
lower. 

Ky  public  sale  14th  inst  140  pocckw 
Jamaica  Rum : — 

llaiaO.  P 2s.4d.a2s.U 

16  a  18 2s.6d.a2s.1d. 

\8a2\ 2s.9d.a2s.lOi' 

27a29 3s.  \d. 

The  Rum  market  continues  withmit  sher- 
anon ;  scarcely  any  business  hi»  b«S 
effected — Brandies  are  held  loA  nwrt 
finnness ;  but  no  improvement  in  the  pw* 
can  be  stated — Geneva  is  without  t»ri»- 
tion. 

Hrmpy  FUiXy  and  7Vi/ft>».-Thc  pito 
of  Tallow  haTc  baen  ezceafingly  depceuca 
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leagth  ^  tbne,  and  as  tht  maiktt  im. 
1  gradually  to^gi^  way  aaeli  aoeoaad. 
Wttk,  aeYCral  nolden  aeemed  deter- 
L  to  foaee  sales ;  a  kige  parcel  of  old 
T  candle  tallow  was  in  unsequcoee 
I  off  on  Thunday  ao  low  as  44«.  6<{. 
e  Teport  of  war  on  the  continent  does 
n  prove  the  demand  for  Hemp—Flax 
hiotit  any  alteration. 
'«. — There  has  been  a  considerable 
ad  for  Whale  Oil  for  export ;  the  mar- 
,  however,  so  abundantly  supplied,  that 
iprorement  has  taken  place  in  the 
:  a  caigo  of  CapeCKl  is  anired :  the 
Lipply  of  Southern  has  occasioned  a 
depression.— Linteed  Oil  is  a  shade 
:  in  the  other  descriptions  there  is  no 


'  Com. 

Wheat  &Wheat 

Wheat  &  Wheat 

end. 

Flour  imported 

Flour  exported 

5th 

into  Great  Bri- 

from Great  Bri- 

tain  from    Fo. 

tain  to  Foreign 

reign  Countries. 

Countries. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

•  •  •  • 

623,956 

109,155 

192,449 

227,500 

209,665 

109,165 

1,029,038 

235,591 

1^582,878 

50,892 

469,658 

40,563 

587,19a 

88,523 

1  account  of  all  Grain,  Wheat,  Meal, 
Flour,  warehoused  under  the  act 
CO.  III.  c.  26,  and  remaining  in  the 
iouses  of  Great  Britain  on  the  5th 
arv,  1821;  distinguishing  the  several 
of  grain: — 
7*»  and  Grain*  Quarters.  Bush. 

Barley 31,422    0 

Beans 29,770    2 

Indian  Com 2,749    0 

Oats 13,369    6 

Peas  . 12,606    7 

llye 10,712    1 

MTieat. 733,762    0 


Total 8^,391    7 


Wheat  Meal,  and 

Flour,  cwt.  ,..•  178,751 
xount  of  the  total  number  of  Quarters 
oreign  Oats,  admitted  into  home-eon- 
)tion  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  15th 
lut  to  the  16th  November,  1820:— 
873  quarteia,  2  bushels. 

FoftEiaw  Commerce. 
amburgh^  10  JIfarcA*— The  demand 
Qg  becD  pretty  brisk,  the  prices  have 
more  steiidy. — Sugar.  Thon^ 
(  has  been  doing  this  week  in  Ham- 
;h  r^ed  suprs,  the  prices  are  folly 
lorted.  Considerable  purchases  of  raw 
Is,  of  almost  aQ  descriptions,  have  been 
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nadein  ooBiaq^MMiorixdaAftQOiBtftlin; 
but  tha  tempoRwy  aninMCftoii  caased  by 
them  has  abated  withhi  a  fow  days,  and 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  some  kinds  win 
probably  not  be  suppotted  as  die  opening 
of  the  navigation  a^^roadies.  Lunms  in 
loaves,  our  slock  being  much  reduced,  met 
a  ready  sale  at  the  late  prices;  strong 
middlmg  at  ll}d.  to  lUd. ;  but  there  was 
no  inquiry  for  crushed  lumps. — Cortu 
€kK)d  old  wheat  seems  to  be  more  asked 
for,  and  some  purchases  have  been  made 
for  exportation.  The  sale  of  Rye  is  limited 
to  sniall  parcek  for  home  consumption ; 
but  good  old  com  maintains  its  price- 
Fine  Barley  is  sought  after,  from  1  to  2 
rix  dollars  higher. — ^Fine  C^rts  would  idso  . 
meet  a  ready  sale,  but  our  stock  is  snoalL 
Rapeseed  has  again  risen,  and  is  rated  at 
180  to  212  rix  dollars,  aocor^Ung  to 
quality. 

Archangel^  16  Feh, — Our  market  has 
become  more  animated  within  this  last 
week.  TaUow  has  been  sold  at  126  r.  but 
the  holders  will  not  now  sell  at  that  price, 
some  asking  127  to  128  r.  and  some 
130  r.  for  10  pood.  The  last  mice  paid 
for  candles  was  16  r.  per  pood.  Foi  mats, 
first  and  second  sort,  250  r.  per  1000.  Oats 
6  r.  per  chetwert ;  for  which  6^  to  7  r.  are 
now  asked.  The  prices  asked  are— ibr  Rye 
lOi  to  11  r. ;  for  Hemp  70  to  80  r.;  for 
Flax,  second  sort,  100  r.;  for  Potashes 
75  r. ;  but  these  prices  are  all  consider- 
ably higher  than  are  offered.  O^r.  are 
asked  for  Tar,  but  it  might  be  had  at  6  r. 
There  appears  to  be  some  demand  for 
Wheat ;  and  14^,  nay  15  r.  per  dietwert^ 
are  stated  to  have  been  oflfored  to-day. 

R\ga^  23  Feh, — Flax.  We  have  had 
pretty  large  supplies  this  week,  whidi  af- 
fected the  prices,  especially  of  Druiania 
and  Thiesenhausen  Rackitzer.  The  prices 
now  asked  are— for  Marienburg  Crown  48 
r.,  ditto  cut,  39  r. ;  Thies.  and  Bruiania 
Rackitzer  42i  to  48}  r ;  cut  bad  stub  37  to 
37i  r.  Tow  14i  to  15  r — Hemp.  Small 
pucels  of  that  on  the  spot  have  been  sold 
at  the  following  prices:— Ukraine  dean  104 
r.,  ditto  outshot  84  r. ;  Polish  ditto  90  r. 
Ukraine  Pass.  74  r. ;  Polish  80  r.  There 
are  few  purchasers  on  contract ;  and  paying 
all  the  money  down  purdiases  might  be 
made  as  follows :— Ukr.  dean  103  r.,  ditto 
outshot  79  r. ;  PoL  ditto  87  r.;  Ukr. Pass. 
69  r. ;  PoL  ditto  75  r.  For  Hemp-oil  for 
ddivery  98r.  all  paid  down  are  asked. 
Seeds  are  less  ita  demand  than  th^  have 
been. — TaUow.  160  r.  are  aaked  for  yd* 
low  crown  now  on  the  spot.  Purdiases  for 
foture  delivery  may  be  made  at  150  r.  all 
paid  down. 

With  the  exception  of  sal(,  all  our  im* 
port  articles  are  without  demand,  so  that 
even  those  articles,  the  import  duty  on 
which  is  increased)  now  find  no  parcbaaeni 
ft  the  lato  prices. 
2M2 
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Complete  list  of  Impoit  Arddet ;  tfie 
dutj  en  which  has  been ' 


Cotton  goods  per.  lb.  all  kinds  of  white,  without  gold  and  niver,  as 

a.   Percales,  callicoes,  &c  • 

The  same,  coloured 

The  same  printed,  and  the  like,  as  denominated  in  the  tarifF 

of  1820 

h.    Half  dear,  plain,  with  white  and  coloured  patterns,  worked 

half  muslins,  muslinet,  &c 

The  same  embroidered,  with  white  patterns    

c    CkHtons,  dear 

Clear  and  half  dear  goods,  coloured  and  worked,  or  embroi- 
dered, with  coloured  patterns ;  also  those  called  ginghams 

'     The  same,  printed ^ , 

K.  B.  An  cotton  goods,  with  gold  and  ailTer,  and  dresses 
ready  made,  pay  four  times  the  duty  of  the  stuff  of 
which  they  are  made. 
Ladies*  dresses,  per  lb.  On  pieces)  cut,  embroidered*  &c.j. , ., . 

C(2^  per  pood,  (361b.)    

lAquort  per  anchor.  Arrack,  rum,  SiC.  bdow  and  up  to  10  deg. 

From  10  to  16  d^. 

15  deg.  andabore 

The  importation  by  sea  is  aOowed  only  at  St.  Petcrs- 
bursh  and  Riga ;  but  by  land  every  where. 

Rom  nom  beet-root  and  potatoes •.. 

N.  B.  The  strength  calculated  as  above. 

Mead,  cyder,  and  cherry  wine , 

Vinegar  of  idl  kmds,  except  sudi  as  are  mentioned  in 

the  list  of  apothecaries*  goods,  per  hogdiead 

Wines,  except  those  bdow  namea. 

Austrian  and  Hungarian 

Moldavian,  WaHaohian,  and  Oieek.. « 

Cyprian ; 

The  same  wines  in  bottles,  reckoning  13}  bottles  to  the 

eimer,  perbottle 

Beer,  porter,  and  cyder,  perhosbhead 

Ditto  in  bottlcB,  the  measure  redconed  as  wine,  per  bottle 
All  kinds  of  ordinarv  brandies,  distilled  firom  com,  or  po- 
tatoes, and  gin,  the  strength  calculated  like  rum,  per 

anchor 

liqueiiTB,  as  infusions  of  berries,  fkiits,  and  herbs ;  the  measure 

cakulated  as  wine,  per  bottle 

Ditto,  Dantzick,  per  bottle 

510:  goodt  per  lb.  woven,  odoured,  uncoloured,  with  and  with- 
out flowers,  and  as  described  at  length  in  the  tariff 

of  1820 

Ditto,  printed , 

Handkerchief  and  shawls,  woven,  silk,  and  half  silk 

Half  silk  goods,  mixed  with  wod,  cotton,  or  tfiread, 

without  distinction  of  the  name  and  qwdity  ....>.. 

The  same,  printed 

Silks  of  all  kinds,  however  named,  woven  with  sold  and  sQver . . 
5«^r  per  pood.   Raw,  brown,  yeQow,  or  white,  not  btnled  in 

£uTope,  by  sea.  ^ 

The  same,  by  land 

'Refined,  powder  loaves,  lumps,  candy,  in  loaves,  pieces, 

and  crushed ;  by  sea 

The  same,  by  land 

Tteada  (of  sugar) 

TToade  (of  beetroct) 

Treade  (of  potatoes) 


ILCop, 


ILCop.a.Caf.BJ:^ 


0 


1  40 

1  80 
1  80 
1  80 


60 


9    0 

2  40 

20    0 

20    0 

13    0 

7  50 


0  13 
0  13 

0  13i 

0  13i 
0  13| 
0  45 


0  45 
0  45 


0  3Si 
OIKi 

I36i 

0  ffif 

1  664 
1  35 

3  15 
3  15 


•  1 

1  I 

\U 

1  i 

\m 


9  tf  11 « 

276*3J 
45^19  54|»  « 


0   5 

0  30 
0 


2  71> 
•0  OS 


17  21  »  • 


3    7 


30i28 


— 

0  25 

20    0 

0    8 

9    0 

0  60 
0  50 

1  95 
4    0 
4    0 

0  75 

2    0 
780 

075 
0  60 

375 
375 
060 
060 
060 

1 

1  36 
1  36 
1  36 
1  36 


4  • 


64^  • 

11  64  113  • 
13  64  ^5  • 
|88  64b»« 


0  2i 

1  38r 
0 


1 


0  S7i»* 

l23  OMi»  » 

0  lU  ^  '** 


2     9 

0     U 
0  101 


17  91 

6  73tl»^ 
0  644'*:) 


1 27 

127l. 

127fl 


72J4  * 

I" 


0  30 
0  30 

127i| 

0  40 
0  60 

0  40 

1  0 
0  35 
0  25 
9  45 


1  20 

3  79        ^ 

8  724^1^  * 


0  SO 
0  2i 

4  16 
3  19 
0  65 
0  75 
0  55 


I  » 

4  ♦ 


1  » 
Iff 

4S 

4J« 
I  * 
1  • 
I   • 
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Mr.  MiQ|  Author  of  the  Btttonr  of  Bo^ 
tkH  India,  u  about  to  puhliah^  jElflBieiits. 
of  the  Sdenoe  of  Political  EooDomy.  The 
<4>jcct  of  the  Author,  in  this  Work,  is  to 
fmaoA  *uch  a  Tiaw  of  the  Evidence  of  the 
nnitnal  connection  and  dependence  of  the 
gmat  Doctrines  of  Politiad  Economy,  aa 
m^  both  give  a  practiad  command  over 
the  piinc^leB  of  the  Sdaioe  to  tiiose  wbf> 
wtB  to.  a  certain  degree  ahready  acquainted 
with  it,  and  abo  fiidlttate  the  progress  of 
tiboae  %ho  are  as  yet  only  entaing  upon 
this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Wiangham'a 
Tmnfclatinn  of  the  First  Fbur  Books  of 
Horace  wfll  very  speedily  wpear. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Brooke  darke,  LLD. 
&,Q.  ftc  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitled 
The  Church  and  State  in  Danger;  or 
Causes  and  Efi^  of  the  Dedine  of  Re^ 
l^ion,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  LiveipooL 
Also,  Plain  and  Summary  Evidences  of 
the  Diiranity  of  Christ,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement. 

A  new  Editiaii  of  Evans's  Sketch  of 
AH  Religions,  being  the  Fourteenth,  will 
very  shortly  be  published,  it  will  contain 
some  additional  matter  rdative  to  the  Sauds, 
a  ReBgioue  Sect  in  India,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Quakers. 

A  Translation  ftom  the  German  of  Dr. 
Golis'  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hvdiooe- 
phahn  Acutus,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
by  Dr.  Good. 

The  admirers  of  Literary  and  Anti- 
qnaiian  Curiosities  will  be  gratified  in  the 
ooaise  of  the  present  monfii.,  by  the  ap- 
|»eaiance  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdm's  Tour 
m  France  and  Germany. 

E.  Jlr.  Adam,  near  Aberdeen,  is  about  to 
ibliah  a  Translation  from  the  Greek  of 
ussns*  Hero  and  Leander,  accompanied 
by  some  Ori^uiial  Poems. 

I^ofessqr  Lee  is  preparing  for  the  Press 
iht  late  Mr.  Martyn^s  Controversy  with 
the  Learned  of  Persia,  on  the  Sophisms  of 
Mohammedanism ;  which  will  be  public* 
cd  both  in  Persian  and  English. 

Qnintus  Smymsus'  Supplement  to  iSbe 
IHad,  in  Fourteen  Books,  has  been  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gredc,  by  Mr.  A.  Dyce, 
and  wiH  shortly  be  puUished,  illustrated 
with  Remarks  and  Annotations  by  the 
Translator. 

A  new  Journal  entitled  The  Maga^e 
of  the  Fine  Arts ;  or,  Mondily  Review  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  Is 
about  to  be  commenced ;  it  is  intended  to 
tnp^  more  Ailly  and  connectedly  than 
has  ever  before  been  done,  a  numerous 
dass  of  readers,  with  the  most  ample  in- 
teUigence  and  information  respecting  the 
line  Arts,  whether  in  the  British  Empire 
.or  on  the  Continent 

An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon, 
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rials  cdlected  by  him,  during  a  lesideace 
in  that  Island,  may  be  eypeOed  to  appear 
venr  speedily. 

Another  Novel,  under  the  title  of  Thr. 
Buccaneer,  is  announced,  j&om  the  fruit^ 
pen  of  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

A  Tale  of  the  Olden  Tone,  by  a  Ear. 
xowBc^. 

An  Analogical  Enquiry  into  the  proba- 
ble results  St  the  Licence  of  Factitioua 
Eruptions  in  Hydrophobia,  Tetanus,  Non* 
Ezanthematous,  and  other  Diseases  inci^ 
dental  to  the  Human  Body,  illustrated  by 


Dr.  Clark  Abel  is  preparing  a  Transhu 
tion  from  the  German  of  Blumenbadi** 
Elements  of  Natural  History,  oooaqpreheDd* 
Ing  considerable  adiitionfl. 

A  History  of  the  Town  of  Shrewsbury, 
wiudi  possesses  very  peculiar  daims  to  tha 
notice  of  the  Antiquary  and  ^  Historian, 
is  i^leparing  for  putdication,  by  the  Rtgr^ 
Hugh  Owen,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Blakeway. 

An  improved  Edition  of  the  Universal 
Cambist  will  shortly  be  published.  Among 
other  additions,  it  will  contain  the  results 
of  apian  for  determining  the  rdative'coxu 
tents  of  the  Wei^^  and  Measures  of  all 
Trading  Nations. 

Obe^vations  on  some  of  the  General 
Principles,  and  on  the  Particular  Natura 
and  Treatment,  of  the  difierent  Species  of 
Inflammation;  by  J.  H.  James,  Surgeon 
to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospitals,  &€. 

An  Essay  on  Resuscitation,  widi  a  rau 
presentation  and  description  of  an  im- 
proved apparatus.  By  T.  J.  Armiger, 
Siugeon. 

'Aomas  Hare,  FLS.  &c  intends  to 
publish  a  View  of  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions, and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  and 
Alimentary  Organs  of  the  Human  Body, 
with  Physiological  Observations  and  lie- 
marks  upon  the  Qualities  and  Effects  of 
Food,  ana  fermented  Liquors^ 

Dr.  Forbes,  of  Penzance,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  a  Translation  of  M.  La- 
ennec*s  late  work  on  the  Pathology  and 
Diagnosis  o(  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

m,  James  Moss  Churchill,  has  in  the 
Press,  a  Treatise  on  Acupunctuation,  being 
a  description  of  a  Surgical  Operation,  ori- 
ginally pecuHar  to  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese, and  now  introduced  into  European 
practice ;  with  cases  illustrating  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation,  and  directions  for  its 
performance. 

Mr.  Southey  will  publidi,  in  ^e  course  of 
April,  the  Expedition  o(  Argua,  and  the 
crimes  of  Lope  de  Aguirre. 

Mr.  Partington,  of  the  London  Institu- 
tion, has  announced  the  completion  of  his 
lon^  taq^ected  work  <m  Steam  Engines. 
This  Treatise  wiH  comprise  a  full  and  mi- 
nute description  of  that  stupendous  ma. 
cMne  Xn  all  tta  vuioun  nmdincationa  :  SB^ 
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a  fiopioot  Ai^pcHdis^  uanaiA  to  &•  wpik, 
«  bitenM  to  ocnitom  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  patonta  oonneetod  with  thb  brandi 
of  me^amc  arts  to  the  present  time. 

A  new  Work  on  Steam  Engines  and 
Steam  Boats,  hy  Mr.  John  Farcy,  jun.  il- 
liiatiated  widi  numerous  £ngra?ii^  by 
Lowry,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Letteri  from  Spain,  oootaining  someao- 
count  of  the  present  and  past  condition  of 
Ifae  Peninsula;  Details  relative  to  the  late 
BerolutioD  i  Observations  on  PuUie  Cha- 
sacters,  literature,  Manners,  &c  ;  by  Ed- 
ward Blaoquiera,  Esq. 

IsmaeU  or  the  Arab,  an  Oriental  Ro- 
mance ;  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Foreign  and 
Somesiic,  with  other  Poems  t  By  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Novd  of  Lodiid,  or  the  Field 
of  CuHodcD.    . 

The  First  Number  of  iLLUBTmATioirt 
OF  Shazspkaex,  engraved  by  the  noost 
eminent  historical  engravers,  ftom  pictures 
painted  expressly  for  the  work,  by  Robert 
Smirke,  Esq.  RA.  will  be  published  ^ly 
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in  this  month.  The  p«ne  of  dni  aiis 
may  fliUy  justify  the  mosts8iigoiiiecip» 
tatxms,  as  die  varied  scenes  of  piaioB  al 
humour  in  the  plays  of  ShnWpctif  il 
afford  an  amide  scope  far  the  nttmimj 
skill  and  beauty  of  his  penifl. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson  win  ihoidj  f^ 
lidi  Memoirs  of  the  Rerobdooif  Mfln* 
with  a  Narrative  of  the  Csn^anrf 6^ 
neiol  Mina,  Anbodotes  of  fail  life,  ai 
Observations  on  die  Practicsbility  tf  ca- 
nectingthe  PlKifie  widi  the  AdaoeOoa 
bymeansof  navigable Canda 

Dr.  Pridiard,  Phywdan  ts  tk  Bosi 
Infirmary,  has  in  the  Press.  A  Tniea 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sjiti^  Vtll 
eomprisbff  Convulsive  and  MsoisalAfe 
tkms.  The  design  of  dns  vakil ti^ 
trate  by  numerous  Cases  of  Ep^ep>^  ^ 
nia  C3iorea,  and  the  diArent  Feentf  ^ 
ralysis,  the  connection  betweea  Aftcsn 
of  dds  Class,  andavanetyoff^^"* 
the  Natural  Functaons. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


AntifuUie*^  Ar^Ueeimrei  and  Fime  Arts. 
Historic  Notices  in  reference  to  Fother- 
ingay;  illustrated  by  Engravings.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Bonney,  MA.  Audwr  <i  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Taylor,  8vo.  7<*  &2.  large 
paper,  1G«. 


Memoirs  of  die  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  hue 
ofNorwidi.  Bv  Sarah  Wilks,  his  dragh- 
tar.  With  sn  Appendix,  containing  Sex^ 
mons,  Lettors,  and  various  interesting  Do- 
cuments.   Portrait  by  Fry,  12mo.  7#. 

Lift  of  die  Duke  de  Berry.  By  M.  le 
Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  8vo.  7«*  ^ 

Select  Female  Biography;  comprising 
Memoirs  of  eminent  Bntiw  Ladies,  de- 
rived ftom  ori^al  and  other  authentic 
sources,  12mo.  0«.  %d. 

Memoirs  of  die  life  and  Writings  of 
die  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  DD. ;  Loid 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Editor  of  the  London 
Poly^  Bible.  Widi  Notices  of  his  co- 
adjutors in  that  illustrious  work,  &c  &c 
By  die  Rev.  J.  Todd,  MA.  FSA.  2  vds. 
•8vo.  with  portrait,  \l  1#. 

The  life  of  Wimam  Sancroft,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  with  an  Append 
contaming  the  diary  of  the  leanied  Henry 
Wharton.  Also  the  remaining  works,  now 
scarce,  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.  By  the 
Rev.  George  D'Oyly,  DD.  FR8.  «  vols. 
8vo.  widi  poitrait,  U  At. 

Jbrama^  Novetsy  &e. 

Conscience,  or  the  Bridal  Night,  a  Tra- 
gedy, in  Five  Acts.  By  James  Haynes, 
Esq.  8vo.  4#. 

St  Aubin  ;  or,  The  Infidel,  a  Novel,  2 
vols.  \4s. 

The  Favourite  of  Nature,  3  vols.  12mo. 
\L  It. 


Montalto,  a  Tra^y,  in  Fife  iA« 
it  was  originally  wntteiw 

The  Lift  and  Deadi  of  BiM^ 
Third,  as  now  performing  at  CoW  ^ 
den,  12mo.  1«.  6tL 

The Ev^of  $t. HypoKto, it. 

Bleddyn,  a  Wdch  Natansl  Tde.  If 
W.  S.  Wickenden,  12mo.  7*-  .. 

Helen  de  Touxnon,  8  v.  12n».  l^i-^ 

EdneaHoH. 

n  Baotdk),  intended  to  fa^  ^ 
study  of  Itslian  ta  Young  Beginnei'  * 
E.  Reale,  12mo.  Sf. 

Exercises  in  Frendi  Omvmta^^^ 
Zt.  6d.  bound. 

Key  to  ditto,  It.  Si. 

HUtory.  . 

General  History  of  die  Rofil  F«^« 
Great  Britain.  By  Andrew  HiDiiiy^**^ 
4to.  2L  10#. 

Historical  and  BiognpbiesI  W» 
By  John  Gait,  2  vols.  i2nfr  14i. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  W**5S 
prising  die  Period  ftom  toe  ?7tk«/r 
to  die  7th  of  Sept  1820.  Ne»  ** 
VdHI.  UIU64.  ^  .   ^ 

Narradve  of  die  Campsijni  («  «  «r 
dsh  Army  at  Washington  "^J^L 
leans,  in  1814-16.  By  «  «"*'  ^ 
I2t. 

Law.  .  - 

Lkiyd's  (R.)  New  Tabic  ofCotf  •J^' 
liament,  Chancery,  and  die  £»»r" 
8vo.  lU, 

ilfflWrlfir,  Sitrgrfjf^  M  I*!**]?! 

Practical  Observations  «"  *"*  Vk[ 
ders  of  the  Liver,  and  other  Org;  "^ 
gestibn,  which  produce  the  iwy  \^ 
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.^ew  and  eohnntf  EcBtioQ.  9y  Jcmpk 
Ayie,  MD.  8#^  %{.  bds. 

Observadons  oa  Sfpbilii.  By  Jobn 
Baoot,  8yo.  6s, 

A  Treatiae  on  the  £{Mdemic  Chdtem  of 
India.    By  Jamea  Boyi^,  8vo.  6t. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Medical  Poweii  of  the 
>ntiD-Muriatic  Add  Batb  in  variout  Dis- 
OTOCT,  with  csMs.  By  Walter  Donlop, 
Safgeon,  8vo.  2t. 

MitceOaneout. 

A  Deftnce  of  the  l^omgn  and  Britiah 
■IBdioQl  Society  agaioat  Ok  Remariu  in 
Na  LXVII  of  ,the  Edinbm^  Reyiew, 
'Ovo.  1«. 

The  Oxford  UniTemty  Caleodar  for 
4621,  ISmo.  5«.  ^ 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechamei. 
•By  W.  Whewell,  AM.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  VoL  I.  containing  Statics,  and  part 
-of  Dynamics,  8vo.  \h$. 
'  The  Young  Nayigator's  Guide  to  the 
Sidereal  and  Planetary  parts  of  Nautical 
Aatronorov ;  being  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  finding  the  Latitude,  the  Longitude, 
vnd  the  Vaiiatson  of  the  Compass  by  the 
-^ced  Stars  and  Planets;  to  which  Ss  pre- 
fixed, the  Deac^tion  and  Use  of  the  New 
Celestial  Planisphere.  By  Thomas  Keri- 
jsan.  Parser,  RN.  Royal  8vo.   \9t,  bds. 

Hints  to  teadi  Children  the  First  Prin* 
ciples  of  Music,  12ma  8«. 

The  Domestic  Brewer,  and  Family  Wmb» 
maker.    By  B.  Parke,  12mo.  Sr.  6<f. 

Booth's  Tradesman,  Merchant,  and  Ac- 
countant's Assistant,  Ovo.  9f. 

A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery.  By 
-Cokmd  Sb  Howard  Douglas,  Bart,  KSC. 
OB.  FSR,  &c  &C.  with  plates.  8vo.  Iftt. 

Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Celestial 
Mechanics  of  Laplace,  8vo.  10^  Qd, 

Natural  History. 

Illustrations  of  British  Ornididlogy.  Bj 
P.  J.  Sdby,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Natural  History  Society  at  Edin- 
Jnni^,  First  Series,  Land  Birds.  No.  L 
El^iant  foKo,  It  11«.  6^  coloured,  6L  5s. 

^emeotaiy  Illustrations  of  the  Celes- 
tial MeehaHica  of  Lq^Uce,  8vo.   lOf.  Od. 

tKNUdi. 

Poetry. 

Poemt.  By  P.  M.  James,  fbolacap 
Byo.  7r- 

The  Last  Days  of  Heroolanenm,  and 
Abcadates  and  Panthea.  P6ems  by  Edwki 
Atherstone,  ^Iscap  8va  5#. 

Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Charactara. 
3y  Mrs.  Joannie  Ba31ie,  Svo.  lis. 

A  Vision  of  Judgment.  By  Robert 
Sontbey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  4tD. 

Fleuts,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Booka,  4t0b 
I0s.6d. 

The  Lost  Vakittinaa  Found,  with  other 
Tdflaa  in  Rhyme,  foolscap  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Scripture  Alelodies,  by  a  Clergyman, 
fyiheaip  8vob  bf. 
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PolUkt0ndP0iUhHM^6n»my. 

The  S^  of  the  Speediea  deliveied  in 
Mid  out  of  PadiaBMOt,  hi  ftmmr  of  the 
Queen,  smoe  her  laat  arritd  in  tids  eoun- 
try,  2*. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Inquiry  eaw 
oeming  Population,  6s. 

Statement  of  the  l^estion  of  P^i^amenf 
tary  Reform,  with  a  Rephr  to  the  Ofajes- 
jections  of  the  EdinbunA  Review,  No. 
LXI. 

Thoughts  on  the  Resmnptkm  of  the 
Cash  Pajrments  by  the  Bank,  and  en  the 
Com  Bin  as  oonnected  wiA  thajt  Meaauie. 
By  A.  H.  Chambers,  Banker,  2#. 

Comments  on  some  ncent  Political  Dig- 
ctisrion&.  with  an  Exposu^  of  the  Fallacy 
.of  the  Sinking  Fund.  By  A  H.  Chamben, 
2s.  6d. 

The  Source  and  Remedy  of  the  Natknal 
Difficulties,  deduced  frai  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord 
JohnRuasdl,  2s. 

Observations  on  the  Restrictife  and  Pro- 
hibitory Commercial  System,  e^tedaUy 
with  a  refeieoce  to  the  Decree  of  the  Sp». 
nish  Cortes  of  July  1820.  From  theMSS. 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq^  By  John  Bow- 
ring,  2s. 

Letters  to  Mr.  Malthus  on  several  sab. 
jects  oi  Political  Economy,  and  partaculaiw 
ly  on  the  Cause  of  the  General  Stagnation 
(^  Commerce ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Cate- 
.chism  of  Political  Economy,  or  Familiar 
Conversations  on  the  manner  in  whiek 
wealth  is  produced,  distributed,  and  con- 
.sumed  in  Society.  Translated  from  tl^ 
French  of  J.  B.  Say.  By  Jo^  Richtcr^ 
Esq.  8vo.  9s, 

An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
Public  on  ^e  Tendency  of  Mr.  Brough- 
ham's  Bill  for  the  Education  of  the  Poof. 
By  J.  B.  Brown,  Esq.  pf  the  Inner  Tcov 
pie,  8to.  Zs.  6d. 

Theology. 

Christian  ReveUtion,  contrasted  with 
F^tfan  Superstitkm,  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Two  Discourses  on  the  Uni^  of  the 
•Omn^  By  Thom^i  M'Ciie,  DD.  iSmo. 
3s. 

Ghrace  and  Truth,  or  the  Glory  and 
Fulness  of  the  Redeemer  displayed.  By 
the  Rev.  Wm.  M'Ewen,  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Twenty  Discourses,  preached  befbre  the 
Univernty  of  Cambridge  in  1820,  at  the 
Lecture,  founded  l^  the  Rev.  J.  Hulse. 
By  the  Rev.  C  Benson,  MA  8vo.  12'.    . 

Sermons  on  Infidelity.  By  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Thomson,  AM.  18mo.  &s. 

An  Eoquiiy  into  the  Doctrines  of  N»p 
cessity  and  Predestination.  By  Edward 
Copplestone,  DD.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  7s.  64. 

Voyages^  Travels^  and  Topography. 

Letters  from  the  Havannah  during  the 
year  1820,  crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Chmeae  Embassy  to 
the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth  Tamis  on  thf 
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btfikf  of  4b*  Volga,  in  1719-1344-16. 
Tmiifarttd  from  iStno  CliixMW,  willi  oOier 
BliaooQaiieoiis  TruidaCiMM  from  the  tame^ 
\fy  Sir  George  TbomM  StMmtm,  Bart. 
liLD.  FRS.  8vo.  with  Map,  18#. 
-  Traveb  in  NordMm  Afiiea,  from  Tri- 
poli to  Moummk,  die  Capital  of  Feznn, 
•ittd  to^  Soudiem  extremi^ of  that  King- 
dkim  in  181«-10,  and  90,  with  Geographical 
Notices  of  Ifae  Soudan,  and  of  die  ooune 
.oftheI<nger,  &c&c.  By  Geor^  Francis 
Ljron,  lieut  RN.  and  Gompamini  of  the 
iate  Mr.  Ritchie.  With  diart  and  colour, 
•d  placet  of  costumes,  4to.  3<.3#. 

ForOgn  Books  Imported. 

Voyaae  Pittoresque  antour  da  Monde, 
ttffaat  m  Poctraits  de  Saavaffes  d* Am^ 
rique,  d^Asie,  d*AfHque,  et  des  lies  dn 
'fiind  Oc^an ;  ustensiles,  malaons,  paysages 
et  des  Tues  maritimes,  dec  &c.  Tous 
demand  par  Loois  Choris,  peintre.  li- 
thographic par  hd-mAme  et  aatres  av- 
listes.  Umnons  I.  II.  III.  et  IV.  petit 
in-lblio,  diaque  liTraison  eoiltenant  5  plan- 
ches :  par  liTraison,  lOf.  6<i.  Atec  les  plan- 
^escolori^  12#. 

Ahel  ReoMisa^  Hisloiie  de  la  ViHe  de 
Khotan,  dr^  des  Annales  de  la  Chine  et 
^ndinte  du  (Mnois ;  snivie  de  Recherches 
tor  U  substance  mintede  appd^e  par  les 
CUnois  ">  Pierre  de  lU,**  et  sur  k  Jaspe 
^Ite  Andens,  Svo.  Ct. 

Londres  en  1890,  ou  Recneil  deS  Let^ 
INS  sur  la'  Politique,  la  Litt^rature  et  las 
Mcmurs,  dans  leoooTsderanntel  820 1  par 
Pauteur  d*Une  Ann^  k  Londres,  8vo.  9#. 

BiDeooeq,  De  la  Religion  Chretienne, 
rdadvement  i  TEtat,  et  auz  individus,  8m. 

Vincent,  Obserrations  sur  la  Voie  d*au- 

lotit6appliiqnC  k  la  Religion ;  en  R^ponse 

'  m  SeeondVolume  del*£sai  sur  rindifi;^ 

fence  en  matiere  de  Religion,  par  TAbb^ 

dela  Mennais,  8vo.  2t.  6d. 

Pottgena,  Dicdonnaire  de  M^decine  pra- 
tique et  de  Chirurgie,  mis  i  la  porifo  des 
Om  dn  Monde,  autant  que  TArt  de 
Gu^rir  en  eit  susoqpdble,  sic  4  vols. 
8vD.  21 


ment  chaque  trimestre,  Svc  18k. 

Petite  Biographie  Dramatkjue, 
ette  des  auteurs,  acdues,  fhanswnrs,  cbb- 
tatriees,  directeurs,  &c  Par  OmDamne  Le 
Flaneur,  12mo.  4s,  6tU 

Bod^  Politique,  littCaize,  Meal  CK 
Financier  de  la  France  poor  Vtmait  ess* 
rante,  8vo.  7s.  6i. 

hM^  Guide  auz  Droits  cmb  ct  On^ 
merdaux  des  Etrangers  en  Espagne,  9m^ 
I0s.6d. 

Uirzel,  Astwnomiede  rAmatcnr,  8ifb 
%.  lOf.  6dL 

ViMmet,  Epitres  et  Poesies,  soineidA 
PifinedePazga,  8vo.  6c 

Guizot,  Des  ConsfBratiaDt  et  de  la  Jut* 
tioe  Politiaue,  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Biographie  nonvelle  des  GontenipainiB% 
smt  en  FnnQe,sQit  dans  les  pays  Etrangen, 
&c  dec  Par  MM.  Amaiilt,  Jay,  Joajp 
Norvins,  &c  foL  1.  CA.)  8to.  avee  pofw 
traits,  14«. 

C(»8iderations  poHtiques  sur  PEtat  ae- 
tud  de  rAllemagne;  iWuctioa  dd'Osv- 
rage  AUemand,  intitnU  MannacrH  mm 
Deutschland,  8vow  6«. 

»  Gault  de  Saint  Germain,  Abr%6  iK- 
mentaire  de  THis^pire  de  France  d^miB  les 
Terns  h^rdques  jusqu*^  nous,  3  fola.  Ifta^ 
18r. 

Les  Jeunes  Voyageors,  ou  Lettxcs  mm 
la  France,  en  Prose  et  en  Vers,  om^ea  de 
88  Gravures,  6  Yds.  royal  18mo.  88  pblsfc 
^Hs. 

Chateauneuf,  Histoiie  des  gcanda  Gsf^ 
taines  dela  Fiance,  pendant  la  Gucne  (^ 
la  liberty  (del702  a  1802),  9  vols.  Bfow 
18#. 

Bcgm,  Prindpes  g^n^rauz  de  PhynD- 
logic  {wthokgique,  co-oidoon^  d*api«a  la 
Sbctnae  de  l^nussais,  8to.  9s. 

NouiFdle  Bihliodi^ue  Germamquc  Itt- 
dioo-Chirurgicale,   ou  Eztrait  da 
leurs    Ouvrages    pubU^  en    '~ 
Par  MM.  Brewer  et  Hnet,  ! 


Souflcription  poor   6  antres,   qui 
public  demois  CB  mods,  Dy*.  lAs. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


James  Feimison  Cole,  of  Hans-plaoe, 
St  Luke,  Chdsea,  for  certain  improve- 
mentsin  chronometers.— Jan.  27,  1821. 

John  Roger  Amdd,  of  Chigwdl,  Essex, 
for  a  new  or  improved  expansion  balance 
fbr  chronometers.— Jan.  27. 

Alphonso  Doxat,  of  Bishopsgate-slreet, 
for  a  new  combination  of  mechanical 
,  wherdiy  the  weig^  and  muscular 


i  of  men  may  be  employed  to  actuate 
machinery  fer  mtsing  wattr,  or  odMr  pur- 
poses, in  a  mon  advantageous  manner 


than  has  been  InihsKo  pvactised,  wwibimJ- 
cated  to  him  by  a  fmtiffm  residing  abs— d. 
.i^an.97. 

Phillips  London,  the  younger,  «f  Gsft- 
Qon-street,  practical  chemist,  for  m  certain 
improvement  in  the  applicatisB  of  beat  ta 
ooppers  and  odier  utensus.— Feb.  S. 

William  Aldeney,  of  Homerton,  fdt  an 
improveuuit  on  steam  cn^nes,  and  odier 
machinery  what  die  aoak  h 
Feb.  3. 


Jen.;] 


EcclmuHoal  fr^erimimUh-'Bankrupti. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  PREFEBMENl^  Ae. 


The  ArebdeieoB  of  Eveter  bu  appointed  flke 
Bev.  JaaM  Dakc  Coleridge,  LLB.  his  official  and 
mincipal  sanogate.  in  the  archdeaoonry  of 
.BK«lcr««*Tbe  Rev.  J.  Towniend,  to  the  Ilvlnir  of 
Taonton  St.  Jamea,  (vacant  by  the  death  of  ue 
lUv.  Mr.  I.aiton«)  by  Sir  T.  B.  Lethbridge.  Bart. 
—The  Hev.  Chas.  Ashfield,  to  the  rectory  of  Dod- 
^agtOB  by  Bridgewater,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Nlarqmsof  Bockingham,  void  by  the  death  of 
Che  Rev.  John  Sealy. 

OXFORD*— The  Hon.  Philip  Henry  Abbot, 
aecottd  son  of  Lord  Cdcbester,  and  student  of 
Christ  Church,  elected  scholar  on  the  Vlnerian 
Umiktatlon,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lar- 
klna,  of  University  College.  —The  Rev.  John 
J>eftaAeld,  of  Oriel  College,  admitted  Master  of 
Arts.— O.  H.  W.  Heneaffe,  student  of  Christ 
Church,  admitted  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

CAMBRIDGE,  March  9.— Three  new  Craven 
aeholnishipa,  of  501.  per.  ann.  having  been  lately 
inadtoted,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  High  Court 
^ChaBoery,  from  th«  estates  bequeathed  by  Lord 


Craven,  for  the  reward  of  clasalMd  learning  In  tbf 
University,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the 
two  former  Craven  scholarships;  these  prisea 
have  been  contested  in  an  examination  by  25  caa> 
didates;  and  were  a4Jadged  to  George  I^ong,  Thoa. 
Babfngton  Macanley,  and  Henrv  Maiden,  an 
students  of  Trinity  College:  their  names  an 
mentioned  In  alphabetical  order,  it  being  the  opi- 
nion of  the  examiners  that  their  merits  wen 
eqaal.  It  was  aloo  declared  tiiat  the  merits  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Marriott,  of  the  same  college,  wen 
hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  saccessfhl  candidates. 
—Stephen  Lnke,  Esq.  of  Jesus  College,  admitted 
Doctor  in  Physic. 

Bachelors  in  Divinity.— The  Rev.  T.  Beevof, 
and  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Gorham,  Fellows  of  Quoen«a 
College.— Wm.  Brougham,  Esq.  BA,  of  Jesaa 
College,  elected  Fellows  of  that  Sioeiety. 

Members*  Prises.— The  sul^ects  for  the  preaeMt 
year  are,  for  the  Senior  Bachelors,  "  De  Orlglne 
et  Progreasu  Idolatrin,  Dialogus."  —  For  tha 
Middle  Bachelors,  "  Oratio  hi  Landem  Musk«.«> 


BANKRUPTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Whert  the  Town  or  Ct<y  is  which  the  Bankrupt  reHde$  is  not  expre$Med,  U  will  he  always  in  Londoner  tJbt 

Ncigkbomrhood,    So  also  o/  the  Residences  qf  the  Attorneys,  whose  names  are  placed  t^ter  a  [. 

T  distinguishes  liOndon  Commissions,  C  those  of  the  conntir. 


GazeUe^  Feb.  17*  to  March  20. 
Wb.  17.— Barker,  E.  Exeter,  druggist.    [Brntton, 

56,  Old  Broad.street.    C. 
Cnd,  T.  R.  W.  Borough.market,  tripe-dresaer. 

rSheppard,  Deaa-straet,  South wark.    T. 
EdwardS|K>l.  Rochester,  linen-draper.    [Rippoa^ 

Great  Surrv-^treet,  Blackfirlar^road.   T. 
fisher,  J.  York,  raff-merchant.     [Egerton,  ^ 

Olray*s-inn-square.    C. 
Leeds,  T.  Chester,  cotton-tpinner.'  [Makinson, 

Mfaldle  Temple.    C. 
Xeteh,   P.  Stockport,  cotton-spinner.      [Milne, 

Tenaple.    C. 
Loone,  J.  Coventry,  buDder.  [Woodward,  Token- 

hoose-yard.    C. 
Newmareh,  Chas.  Cheltenham,  stone-merchant. 

[King,  Sedeaors-inn,  Fleet-street.    T. 
Parsons,  J.  Long-acre,  coach-lace-maniifkietiirer. 

[Carter,  7,  Staple-inn,  Holbom.    T. 
Pnddy,  J.  Oxford-street,  wine-merchant.    [Daw- 

eon,  Saville-place,  New  Burlington-street   T. 
Pryrae,  A.  de  la,  G.  Hilton,  and  R.  Hilton,  Choft- 

ley,  Lancaster,  cotton-spinners.    [Hurd,  Tem- 
ple.   C. 
Rusaell,  T.  Brigfathelmfltone,  builder.    [Gwynno, 

Sidwd]/K,  liath,  *l]o<^  maker    [Ejiiloii,  4,  Lam- 

beltuinjflsit  •^^uthwjirk,    V. 
UmbrtflJ,  Aui.  OU  i^auih-itpjiL-boiutfj,  increhant. 

JLowet  Sop  rhftmpton  ba!  14 .  C  U  b  u  eery  ■  inae.    T. 
VipoQjdtT.  K.  N'twtaBtle-tipmi  TytK,  irocef.  [Mo£- 

iflii,  7,  f*niy'ii-lDti-if]iiJireH    C. 
Witts,  T.Coiti|ir*Mnir!|ti,rtPTaTi,dpaIcr.    [Buna, 

IB,  Bn>r..k         .%  n-.'--    :  ,    T. 
\Vllt>aiu,   V,.  1.  ..wLli  iiiiiijils.  liardwnremaa. 

[Swain,  FrtderickVplace.  Old  Jewry.  .C. 
Wise,  J.  Wellingborough,  Northampton,  saddler. 

fTbompaon,  Stamford.   C. 

Feb.  20.— Bartram,  J.  CanteibotT,  linen-draper. 
(Jones,  6ise4aae.   T. 

Benham,  T.  Poole,  builder.  [Alexander,  New- 
ten.  \j» 

Browne,  J.  Leeds,  woollen-cloth  merchant.  [Wil. 
son,  16;Grevi1le.atreet,  Hatton^rarden.    C. 

Cattermole,  J.  Framllngham,  Suffolk,  merehant. 
(BrMsley.3,  Gray*s.inn.square.    C. 

Clark.  G.  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  groaer.  [Biako> 
«look,Seijeanrs-inn,FIeei-streeu    C. 

Coward.  J.  J.  Exeter,  spirit-merchant,    parlce. 


Hebdin,  W.  Leeds,  woollen -cloth  merchant  [Wil- 
son, 16,  Grerille-street,  Hatton-garden.    C.     , 

Hodges,  W.  Newiugton-causeway,  straw-hat-ma- 
nuftcturer.    "         — --•--«  «» 

Ivens,  1 
[Fnllei 


ictnrer.    [Jones,  Mincing-lane.    T. 
,  M.  Upper  Shnckbnrgh,  Warwick,  graaier. 
Iler,  Carlton-chambers,  llqrent-street.    C. 
Ivens,  R.  Byfield,  Northampton,  tanner.    [^^^^ 

Carlton-ctiarobcrs,  Rcgcnt-ntreet.    C. 
Ivens,  W.  Flecknoe,  Warwick,  grasler.    [FUlei^ 
Carlton-chambers,  Regent-street.    C. 


Allen,  Clifford*s-TDn.    C. 


[Al 
U)bei 


Pullinger,  J.  Jtcbin^well,  Soutbamf ton,  t 
^...    ii*s-inn 

JW 

feggison.  Vei „  ,        . 

Wood,   R.  ICendal.  bookseller.     [Carpenter,  8, 


Robertson,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  silversmith. 
[Meggison^  Verulam-buiidlngs,  Gray*s-inn.    " 


Furnivaivinn,  I^olbom.   T. 

Feb.  24.— Arnall,  0.  Leamington,  wine-merchan|. 

S'latt,  New  Bosweli-conrt,  Linooln*8-inn.    C. 
ford,  J.  and  E.  L.  Ireland,  Birmingham,  deal- 
ers.   [Egerton,  8,  Oray*s«inn-sq.    C. 
AsUey,  M.  Gosurell-street,  china  and  Staffordshlra 

warehottsemiin.     [Barton,    Bow-church-yanlC 

Cheapside.    T. 
Bainbr(dge,W.Eveowood,Dnrt»am,  liorse-denler. 

[Dixon,  Gray^-lnn-square.    C. 
Birks,  S.  W.  Thome,  York,  mercer.    [BtiXtf^ 

Chanceiy-lane.    C. 
Candy,  R.  Wesen-town,  Somerset,  former.    [PM- 

kins,  2,  Hoiborn<fonrt.  Gray*s-inn.    C. 
Clively,  B.  Woolwich,  dru>er.    VCorrf,  Badng;* 

hall-street.   T.  -r        i.       /  -^ 

Downes,  S.  Cranboumo-street.  Leicester-square, 

haberdaaher.    [James,  Bucklersbury.   T. 
Farrell,  J.  Pronect-place,  Newington-causeway* 

merchant.    [Knight.  Basinghali -street.   T. 
Fox,  E.  L.  inn.  Idol-lane,  l^wer-street,  brokec 

[Dennett,  Xing*B-arms-yard,Coleman.st.   T. 
Gumey,  R.  Stafford-street,  Bond-street,  piofure- 

dealer.  [Fowell,  Nicholas-lane,  I.iombara-st.  T. 
Hobbs,  H.  Chichester,  Sussex,  former.    [Sowton, 

Holbom-court,  Oray^inn.    C. 


'  Red.lk»n-ainiare.    C. 
Maeley,.F.  Pexshoi 


Oliaeley,.F.  Pexshore,  Worcester,,  money-scrtven^ 
er.    [Williams,  Lincoln*8-inn.    C.     • 

Eadieott,  J.  B.  Exeter,  builder.  [Darke,  30,  Red- 
HoB-square.  <i. 

Airing,  J.  Urarpool,.  merehant.  nsinde,  John- 
itreat,  Bcdford-row.   C. 


James,  W.  Jnn.    Abergavenny,  cabinet-maker. 

[Pfatt.  New  Boswell-conrt,  LincoIn*8-inn.    C. 
Lawton,  J.  Delph,  York,  innkeeper.  [Hard,  Tem- 
ple.   C. 
•  Lea,  W.  and  J.  F.  Lea,  Paternoster-row,  ribbon 

manufootorers.     [Watson,    82,  Southamptonw 

buildings,  Chancei7-iane.   T. 
Mace,  S.  Norwich,  grocer.     [Eyer,  0ray*s4n»- 

square.   T. 
Newman,  J.  M.  Bromsgrove,  Worcester,  dealer 

in  wool.    [Fladgate,  Essex-street,  Strand.    C. 
Palmer,  T.  Gutter-lane.  Cheapside.  siik-manu&c- 

tnrer.    [James,  Bucklersbury,  Cheapside.    T. 
Pitt,  D.  Fenehurch-street,  hosier.    [Noy,  Great 

Tower-street.  T.     , 


AM 


Bankrupif. 


CMt 


Powen,  T.  Bath,  cToth4ae|or.    {MA,  tl,  Ba- 
tlnghallftreet.    C. 

tto!-v,  J.    :'...::.,  ji^roccr,  '  [Hard,  KtnsE^-bcnch* 

[Riwer^MniicIi'^i.k'f-btilli'],  Wr^Ualnskr.    'l\ 

Li  rtLp  ^t,  T J  rui  ri  EtH  A  noht  I E',    '  I ' . 

Bndifr,  3fl,  rurrv-sljipet,  Lirir<>lnVli;a.    €. 

Trtm^liton,  \S.  Jug.  roveua7^  silikintJiit.     [Jsmes, 

n^rkLenibdiy.    W 
lVl|fit,   W,  i^b^ffleid,  pivntbcr.      [Blngnvt,  Sf* 

im»ii(lH.|iid.    C. 
"W^'nrlirit  k,    H.    Uver|H>ol,   mefclmntH      [TjOwh, 

Wftnl,  1'.  Vh'nrnrlrk-rnvr,  rovi-ntry,  iilk^-rniuiiifad- 

Whiilw,   J.    Kki^i*    J.vJiiu    Norfolk.    t^i^friiiUb. 

I VV jri^l t J,  Ki II IS V'bru c  1 1  ita' k /Jl m&l i; h    t J 
"Hlltttu,  G.  tAver|KKii,  tiiJtriHJniiter.  ilAjwt,  t'ltan- 

Ffb.  27.— Deakin,  F.  Uptoo-apon-Seveni,  Woroet- 

ter,  grocer.    [Piatt,  New  lioswell-conrt,  Lin- 

«o1n*8-liin.    C. 
Unrrison,  J.  Sandwich,  Kent,  wooU^opler.  [Lo- 

dinatOM,  Seeoudarirs-oflicf ,  Temple.    C. 
Hcbdin,   A.  O.  Parliamcut-8treet,  Westminster, 

woollencloth-mercJiaiit.   [Wilson,  (6,  Greville- 

strcet,  Hatton-rarden.    C. 
Ker,  T.  Strand,  Doot  and  shoe-maker.    [Steyens, 

Gray*8-inn>sauart:.    T. 
Morgan,  J.  liedford,  draper  and  tailor.    [Brntton, 

55.  Old  Broad-strect.    C. 
PridrloD.B.  Horiicastle,  Lincoln,  milter  and  balcer. 

[Norris,  32,  John-street.  Hedford-row.    C. 
Richards,  J.  and  W.  lindliaro,  Bromyard.  FIer». 

ford,  dealers  In  com.  [Taylor,  18,  ISarthoIomew- 

close.    C. 
Rogers,  J-.  and  C.  Roffcrs,  Plymouth,  coach-ma- 

kcm.    [AndroB,  58,  C'hancery-laue.    C. 
Skftif,H.Whitbv,  York,  linen  and  woollen  draper. 

[Bell,  Bow  Cbnrch-yanl.    C. 
Smith,  P.  SCO.  P.  Smith,  Jan.  and  W.  Smith,  Bom- 

den,  ]>auca8ter,maslin*manafiicturers.    [Shaw, 

18,  Ely.place,  Holborn.    C. 
Tnck,  Benjamin,  Thrapston,  Northampton,  draper. 

[Forbes,  5.  Elv-place.    C. 
Turner,  J.  Kotberham,  York,  engineer.     [Tay- 
lor, 24,  John-street,  Bcdfocd-iow.    C. 

MariiE]  it.^iiji^iinfr^  if .  hrc>Hi.j,f;ri*i:iT,    [I^lr,  12^ 

fjTuyV-iiiu^iquare.    i'- 
hiithaTy,  ii.  t.!uveuLry,  p>ilk  nrnt  tninMihiir-Ln^nii^ 

Iturimct.  l^MitKi,  iiiii:klrrK(jiun\  t  h^jijwldu.  T. 

[SciUtb,  fi,  N'rw  lUitiiiSifhrJUKiiwL    €. 
Fft,  IL 'l^iiibridfTe  VVpUa,  liitic-bunieur.     [Young, 

f4nr^}li)Viim'ricldii,    T, 
CminK.   IL  Tewhr»bary,  (Jlwc^tcr,  aimraftiiit, 

[J  F  Ilk J  lti»  N  fW .  1 11  El .     t\ 

youtfb,  H.  Litri'rpuol,  fo^^c^o  hM  KnnlT mDnnftto- 
tun^r.     [Lowe,  >lkiiitbampfDn'ULtldiOKs,  Uhna- 

Cn?pn,  L  Jjo^vpr  Kft^l-fmltlifi^rM,  bitfcpr,     [Pam- 

tUpr*  Irfiidpa  »ErtTt(  Fi'^tit:liun;h-«tn'eL    T. 
Ifrntoii,    J.    Sc holes,    Vorkn,   ttftM-iiiaiJufa*itureTp 

('l\iylnirf  2i,  tTDbn^trpirtt  l^uilioni-rour',    C. 
N««>*jit.  K.  Bri«loU  iiliupkcep«r.  [Hicki,  BartteU^ 

build  I  up.  Hoi  bum,    C. 
Noa<l,  s:  Blntbhi  iBiie,  bi I! -broker,      [tlauoii, 

H  lirli.str wi»  s,  tulbw  iirk .    T* 
Sfofieiil.    E.    \U%t   llenrholt,    F.*Mt,    nnblicau. 

[ lUiiili ,  C ro w ii-cr>ii r i; »  Tbread nt^edlr-^trttt.    <J. 
Tronjfhrou, .[..  C.  A.Nti«cauib»  J.  Tni(u?J>tou,  nrid 

B.    rrtHULThtiJii,  )iihi  Tofpniry,  bfliakei?.      [Kd* 

iniiiid».  Eirbii^iucr-itffice,  i^imoririi  fiiu.  i.\ 
Won].  \\\  EM\^y,  i;|i4ste^  ebeescMiealer.    [Day, 

12, GmCLoti'ttf f?rt,  [land-tftfietK    €. 

March  6.— Aubrey,  G.  £.  Manchester,  merchant.  * 

rwnils,Wamford-couft.    C. 
Aubrey,  R.  Jun.  Manchester,  merchant    [Willis, 

Warn  ford-court;    C. 
Gibbons,  H.  Isilufrton,  dealer.    [Jones,  Temple- 

cliumbers.  Fleet-street.    T. 
Gibbons,  T.  jun.  Wells,    Norfolk,    merchant 

[Flexney,  Bedford-row.    C. 
Mason,  R.  Barfrrstone,  Kent  miller.     [LodiiuN 

ion,  1,  lUng's-beuchiwalk,  Temple,    c.        ^*^ 


TronglitOB,  J^  C.  A.NewwirtH  tofJ.Trai^htai, 
Coventry,  bankan.    (Peannaa,  C«vealiy.  C. 

March  10.— Alport  T.  R.  BirmliiriMB,  krttar- 

dresaer.    [W'ikle,  Golicyre-liill.   T. 
Barker,  J.  Great  TkchAelO-siiect  afhiiaw. 

[Fisher,  FttrDival's-ina,  Holborn.   T. 
Benson.  J.  R.  ArtUleir-plMe,  WnsliiM.i  n— ^ 

merchant    [Amary,  ThiogmartAB-straL  T. 
Burton,  M.  Wolverhomptoo,  grocer.    [WiIlfaB% 

Lincoln*s-inn.    C 
Coates,  C.  New  Bond-stieet  dn«glit   [ABkH^ 

Freemaa*s-court,  Comliill.    T. 
Cooper,  J.  Eyam,  Derby,  grocer.    [Bartk0,B» 


Jn'-l- 
I 


Enlcsum,  R,  Gnat  DriffieM,  Yori^  i 

[Speace,  Tbreadneedle-atreel.   C. 
^f  ?•'.,}?•  •*""•  S«»f  kportr  Mww.    [Wljii^  IK 

Greville-strecl,  Hatum-garien.    C. 
Fletcher,  J.  and  P.  Baitoa-vpoB-lrwdl,  Lssuaa^ 

cotton-siilnners.    [Ellis,  Cbanccrr-laae.  C 
Guy,J.BIackfriar«a.rofld,  dealer.  (Twka»Bi^ 

lett^buiidiugs,  Holborn.    T. 
Harrliou,  J.  Mancbcsler,  eottoa-spinaer.  [Mili% 

Temple.    C. 
Hollls.  J.  Goswcn.stineet.rBad,atoM.nnoa.  (S^ 

Ue.  33.  Poultry.    T, 

;  i -Imp's  Ufflty,  SaToniT  »*i*=" 
i^''^  frm.     C. 
J"'iM-..    -  .    M  ...    -.  ,.■  ■  ,  Maffort!,  ftrowi.    [Bw- 

ti \'"    iM...^  -..M,i,tVuliiJL    i\ 

^^L"■Mil•^   •'.',  !u.   1^  L■..^  [■i)#tiib«inl-i»«it3lirf*n' 

[  H  ^iiu  i  I  tu  n   i,  H  eiif  letu  'S  L  Lorf  n  t  finj^i^    i 
MucmhIh  H,  aWrr««t«nr,  ki!i*i»  u  III  it,    [IMm- 

^tn\,  1,  Kjfii(;vbrncb-wiilk,  Timpl«,    C. 
Mr  lid  Is,  W.  i\.  .\.  Sjopben-rtfcfl,  oi|:ift.«Ql]^ 

rsTK-nrr,  7,  Yvtrn  I  ral  <■  J  ri  n ,  H  ol  born-   T 
£h^pJk4rd,   \\\  aruufiWKV-fX.   Hmctbef^vtif  ^ 

kcr.     [UruirtlfT,  \ew-rjJiJrt;TrcqpiL   T. 
^^'Jiidffltt,  T.  And  \V.  Tails  luck,  l>tv*a,  feto* 

pvf*.   (Wriffht  Inner  Tt-mplc^,    C, 

Bfarch  13.— Anderson,  J.  jun.  Whitby,  Y«rt:,»B^ 

chant    [Bell,  Bow-church-yard,  Cbeapiie.  C 
Barker,  T.  Burtbn,  in  Lonsdale,  York,  nrisHHr 

nufactorer.     [Bell,  Bow-chonh-ykiid,  Oat 

side.    C. 
Bradbury.  G.  Hadley,  Salop,  lualtMr.   [Bnoi^ 

Gray*s-ittn.place.    C. 
Dark,  H.  Bath,  woollen.draper.    [Youc  Ck» 

lotte-row.  Mansion-house.    C. 
Durtnall.J.  Dover,iroBiiiODger.   rStoeker,2;N(f 

Boswell-court,  LincoluVinn.    C 
French,  J.  West  Orchard,  Corentiy,  ribboa  mam^ 

fecturer.  [James,  Bucklerabuiy,  Chea|aH«.  T. 
Frost,  L.  Lfverpool,  timbcr-merchaat.   [Aflkifr 

ton,  Bedford-row.    C.  _. 

Jordan,  W.  Sunbury,  Tictoaller.    [Lewis,  CmA- 

ed-frlars.    T. 
LoiTf,   V.    ninnchrstrr,    ffiltoa^taJo',     [H^ 

Tern  ]]  If.    i\ 
MKTiit\  A.  r>c?vrni?!itrf-itiTCt,  Rifbiifi|<Kj'^ 

eller.     rPiallcn.  Fore-itrcrt.  CriwJ«f*t   *L, 
RayoiT,  J.  IK  llfPiid'*trp«t,  iutcIS  mM  — ^^^ 

[Bluh,  Hitc^Umtrt^.    T. 
W%mf|l,  B.  Dnnca.  Lcicrettr,  fanDcr,  P*fl^^ 

Wllby,  J>.  ORMit,  York,  cJothler.    £Ukfi  h  C* 
*Jitpn*ilrcct    C. 

March   17,— Blunddl,  W.  Uveipoal,  bu«n» 

man.    rBaxtcr,  Oray^s-ina-piaoe.  C. 
Burbery,  R.CoTeotry,sllk-mannflKlBrer.  [JaM^ 

Bucklersbury,  Cheapside.    T. 
Culshaw,  W.  WrighflngtoB,  Lancaster,  *riB. 

[Ga8k«U,Wuran.    c7  ^. 

Danfcon,  J.  MUIom,  Cumberiani,  dealer.  [Biak»' 

lock,Serieanrb.inD,FleeC.street  C.     ,_. 
Davies,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant  [Cheiler.Sttp- 

inn.    C. 
Johnson,  G.  R.  Cbiswdl-strcel,  oil  ui  mO^ 

man.    [Thomson,  Gconre-ttreet  Miaorto- ^ 
Mousey,  T.  Burgh,  Norfolk,  fiumer.   [SaaM.  OM 

Jewry.    0.  ^_^ 

Porter,  Joseph,  Leading  Rootfaiag,  Eh0E,  ^f'"' 

rEylcs,16,Wor8hip.stwel-raai,  T.    ,    _. 
Wilkinson,  J.  W.  and  B.  Soitk,  hBtikjSi 

meucbants.    [Few,  1^  Heiuktta4irec^  O*^ 

garden.    C. 

March  20.— Acaton,  J.  Valentln«.ftn8J«P.]!2; 
Slrapd.   T. 
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SequesiraHm9^-'MHrdki^~Marriageg» 


[FUher, 


fiiid,  T.  St  MarthM-Mttrt,  Ul<Mtter.fl«ldt,  babeiw 
dMtaee.    rNewtoa»fi6,HlgliHolb»ni.    T. 

Browne,  J.  Bridcewotrr,  SomeneC,  Uilor.  [Blak% 
Cook^sreonrt,  Carey-street.    C. 

.Crtatori,  C.  joo.  Ivrr,  Buckingham.  [Clarke, 
X^baneerj-lane.    X. 

Cummins.  J.  ffloucest^r,  mercer.  [King,  Ser- 
leant*ft.tnn.  Fleet-street.    C. 

Dixon.  J.  iiisbopthorpe,  York,  coat-roerdiant. 
[FoIJuBbe,  Wakefield.    C. 

Field.  T.  sen.  and  T.  Held,  Jun.  Maaco¥y-eomt» 
Trinity-sq.  flour-fiictors.  [ClalKMi,  76,  Mark- 
lane.    T. 

flfoot.  W.  Bristol,  baker.  [BoardlUon,  Bread- 
street,  ClieapsMe.    C. 

Freeland,  W.  Bedliaropton,  Soathampton,  miller, 
[Ostmldeston,  London-st.  Penchorcn-st.    C. 

X<ance,  Ben.  6,  Capei-coart.  Bartholomew.lane, 
ftock.broker.  [Lindsey,  St.  ThomasFS-strcet, 
Senthwark.    T. 

Marshall,  P.  Scarboiotifh,  grocer.  [Battye,  00, 
Chaneery-hme.    C. 

Partridge.  H.  M.  Neirport.  Monroonth,  Ironmon- 
ger.   rPoole,  12.  Groys-ian.square.    C 

SedprlcKt  M.  London,  warehonsenuui.    | 
Thaives-inn,  Holbom.    T. 

-Wilson,  J.  Macclesfield,  Chester,  bookseller. 
[Lowdeu,  17,  Clemenl's-inn.   T. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

GazetU-^Feh.  17.  to  March  20. 

Rnssell,  A.  auctioneer,  Ulasgotr. 
Turner,  8.  adotioneer,  OlBSin>w. 
Gorton,  J.  Overlaw,  and  M.  Gordon,  droyen, 

Klrkcvdbright. 
Hamilton,  J.  and  Co.  merrhants,  Glaagow. 
Liandles,  J.  and  D.  Calder,  fisb-corers,  Helmsdale. 
Smith,  J.  merchant,  Leith. 
Green,  E.  merchant,  Montrose. 
Johnston,  G.  and  H.  Wight,  merchants.  Leith. 
M'Farlane,  D.  eattlcdealer,  Argyleshire. 
Campbell,  J.  merchant,  Glasgo\r. 
Cricbton,  P.  corn.merchant,  l>andce. 
Kid,  D.  fish-cnrer.  Leith. 
Johnston,  R.  and  J.  Johnston,  cattle-dealers.  Kirk- 

codbright. 
Rattray,  J.  and  D.  Rattray,  mamiihctnrers.  Ban. 

noekhnrn. 
Bmsb«I1,J.  grocer,  Hamilton.  • 
Brovrn,  A.  grocer,  Leith. 
Ainslie,  II.  underwriter,  Edinburgh. 
Brooks,  W.  and  W.  Blackie,  mecthants.  Grange- 

month,  and  at  Glasgow. 
MackaT,  J.  merchant,  Thurso. 
Dngoki,  W.  Jnn.  merchant,  Aberdeen. 
Haithin,  J.  merchant,  Aberdeen. 
Johnston,  John,  cattle-dealer,  Troqualn^  Kirkend- 

bright. 
Rae,  J.  cattle-dealer,  Uddingston. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb.  21.  At  ArcheliffFort,  Dover,  the  lady  of  CapC. 
Ihincan  Grant,  Royal  /Vrtillery,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth's,  in  Berkeley, 
square,  the  Right  Hon.  Lwly  Harriet  Paget,  a 
daughter. 

as.  At  Norwich,  the  lady  of  Edmond  Wodehonse, 
Esq.  MP.  one  of  the  Representatives  for  the 
cooBtar  of  Norfolk,  a  son. 

—  in  Portland-place,  the  lady  of  Sandford  Gra- 
ham,  Esq.  MP.  a  son. 

March  6.  At  his  Lordship's  house.  Lower  Brook- 
street,  the  lady  of  Earl  Compton,  a  son. 

9.  In  Upper  Gower-street,  the  ialy  of  Lieut-Cql. 
Dance,  2d  Life  Gnards,  a  daughter. 

10.  Lady  Jane  Peel,  adauf^hter. 

—  At  Weymooth,  the  lady  of  Col.  Homer,  of  Mella 
Park,  Somerset,  a  son. 

—  At  the  White  Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  the  lady 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Pellew,  adaughteV. 

11.  The  Right  Hon!  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Loyce, 
a  daiwhter. 

16.  At  Castle.house,  Great  Torrington,  Devon- 
shire,  the  lady  of  Anthony  Wm.  Johnson  Deani, 
Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

IH  SCOTLAND. 
At  Hopetoan-hoiue,  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  n 


4$I 


At  ADcbeavd,  Hm  kMly  ftf  M4or  ASilM,  ft  dMgk. 

ter. 
At  Edinburgh,  tb«  lady  of  Mi^or  Menslci,  dad  regt, 
a  daughter. 

IK  IRELAND. 
At  Santry.house,  near  i>ublio,   the  lady  of  Sir 

Compton  Domville,  Bart.  MP.  a  son. 
At  Salisbury,  county  of  Kildare,  the  lady  of  CoL 

Johnston,  a  son. 
The  Countess  of  Cavan,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  21 .  At  Longford,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rev.  (he 
Earl  Nelson,  Thos.  Bolton,  Esq.  (nephew  and 
heir  prcttumptive  to  his  lordship)  to  Miss  Eyre, 
daughter  and  f^ole  heiress  of  the  late  Johft 
Maurice  Eyre,  Esq.  of  Longford-house. 

22.  At  Beddfngton,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Moan- 
tain,  AM.  the  liev.  (i.  R.  Mountain,  vicar  of 
North  Kelsey,  und  third  son  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  to  Katherlne,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  T.  Hlnchliff,  Esq.  of  .Mftcham,  Surrey. 

26.  At  Coleshill.  Warwickshire,  the  Rev.  Career 
Thos.  Ebers,  rector  of  Rlshlngles,  Suffolk,  and 
domestic  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Chas,  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Coleshill. 

Alarch  1.   By  Special    Licence,  at  St.  George^ 


:^f.Ln^  *■  ^  '       '^  i2]«'rif«tsUire, 

B.    \[  ^      '  .  vikliy  Eli^- vrry  Rev,  I>eiin  jif 

(Jftr^tcrlHl^J,  J.utHM  KlLTKeralil^  K*iq.  third  »oii 
(ir  I  lie  Mty,  tifraJit  Fjti4!er.iUI,  [)L>.  (lute  Vfie 
i'^ruvufititrTrtnUv<oUevv,  Uubliti)  ami  ueph«*Mr 
r.k  llif  Hi!i|]op  of  UrM<rrJck.  to  Mlas  KJujr,  uf 
Nonh  Pi?LliertuT),  Jki^J^rnMituMrir. 

6.  Ai  l^rl^liloij,  miic  Jitfiuiof  (Irre&rU,  Gf^rpfv 
vomtfi'^it  ton  rtf  Tlioji.  lUnliiirtoiii,  E&i.  of 
TSrlifliEon.  to  Lucy  rnThprim%  only  liittigljter  tif 
TEiC'P.  Hill,  Ciuj.  oflhe  muip  yilsy^e, 

8.  At  Kmrtcifi,  iitar  Liverpool,  Anbnr  tathant^ 
K*  I-    to   SuiuLEM^u,    rbinl   I'liiuifbtiT.   mid  John 

Will  I U,     V*i\.     Ifl    EllWl.     l-Dril^ifr]!:!    dauvlhttT     A\f 

i' K.-J.-'N.        r.^^.i.        e.f      >'L-..fr,.,L^       f..r.rL.,^1^     of 

Lisbon. 
10.  At  the  Abhey-chnrch,  Bath,  Lleut-Col.  Jamea 
Johnstone  Cochrane,   dd  regt.  of  Gnards,   to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  W  iltshire,of  Shoek- 
enrick-house. 

12.  At  St.  John's,  Southwark,  James  B.  Scot^ 
Ksv{.  of  I^itti,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
Donaldson,  Esq.  of  Horslydown. 

—  At  Esher,  Surrey,  Swvnfcn  Jervis,  Esq.  of 
Darlaston-hall,  StafforJshire,  to  Jane,  daugh. 
ter  of  P.  N.  Kobprts.  Esq.  of  Esher. 

13.  At  Ortnesby,  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Imgm, 
Capt  R.  Hockiiigs,  RN.  to  Magdelena,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  <i>rard  Montague,  of  Bnr« 
llngham.hall.  In  the  same  county. 

IX   SCOTLAND. 
At  SpotUhouse,  Capt.  Alex.  Renton  Sharpe,  RN. 
to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Hay. 
Esq.  of  Spott 

IN   I&ELAND. 
At  Limerick,  Sempronlus  Stratton,  Esq.  Lieut;. 

Col.  and  !Ma)or  In  the  19th  regt.  to  the  Hon. 

Catherine  Jane  Massey,  daughter  of  the  late 

General,  the  Right  Hon.  Ix>rd  Clarina,  of  Eim 

Park,  in  the  coontv  of  Limerick. 
At  Dublin,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  ofOssory,  Joha 

liadewese  Adiercron,  Esq.  of  Flttwllllam-square^ 

to  Dorothea,  eldest  daughter  of  Geo.  Rothe,  Esq. 

of  Mount)ov.M)uare.  and  of  Mount  Rothe,  in  the 

county  of  Relkenny. 
At  DubUn,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin,  Lleut-Col. 

Ensor,  of  the  Armagh  Militia,  to  Miss  Jane 

Parsons,  daughter  of  John  Parsons.  Esq.  MP. 

for  King's  County. 

AB&OAD. 

At  Paris,  Hugh  O'Connor,  of  Mounljoy-square, 
Dublin,  to  Winefired,  yonnffest  daughter  of  Cbas. 
Browne  Mostyn,  Eeq.  of  Klddington,  in  Oxford- 
shire. 
At  Paris,  in  the  English  Ambassador's  Chnpel, 
■  Alex.  James  Muue,  Esq.  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  ttie  Inner  Temple,  to  Elisabeth. 


ZMMttf., 


CAp* 


rdlec  of  tht  iMt  Wm.  M^ifebaa,  In*  flf  B«6M» 

in  the  coQDty  of  York. 
At  Pwia,  Mttlie  £nfflbh  ABbMMloi%  OtfL  Pm* 
eoeke,  RN.  to  Martha  Loolta,  fborth  daughter  of 
~         ~       of  Marweli-hoaw, 


the  late  Geo. 
Hanu. 


Daere.  Esq. 
DIED. 


Feb.  la  John  Maeftay,  Eaq.  of  Kdaa»  FL9.  in  hit 

48d  year. 
30.  Lleiit.-Oen.  Popham,  many  yean  in  tin  Baat 

India  ComiNuiy*!  aetrice. 
»  AtTonbridgeWellt^thelUffbtHon.Theodoela, 
'     Lady  Dowager  Monaon,  widow  of  JohOf  the 

second  Lord  Monaon,  in  the  90th  year  of  her 

—  At*  Bath.  Thof.  Maedonald.  Eaq.  late  first 
Commissioner  of  the  Board  tor  deddinf  upon 
declaims  of  British  snt^ects  on  the  Amerieao 
Ooremment,  and  for  distrlbating  the  sums  ob- 
tained, among  the  several  claimants. 

—  Lately,  at  Combermere  Abbey,  Cheshire,  in 
hls20tn  year,  the  Hon.  R.  Cotton,  eldest  son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Combermere. 

—  AtWearcombe-bonse,  the  Rev.  L.  H.  I^ixton, 
BA.  Prebendarr  of  Wells,  Minister  of  Tannton 
St.  James  and  Ash  I*riors,  manv  years  an  active 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
Vicar  of  Uoloombe  Barnell,  in  the  connty  of 
Devon.  ' 

S4.  At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  in  the  83d 
year  of  Jils  age,  LIeat.-Gen.  Geo.  Rochlbrt, 
Chief  Fire  Master  to  the  Royal  Laboratory. 

—  At  Deeping  St.  James,  Mrs.  EHz.  Cook,  aged 
100  years. 

38.  At  hb  bonse,  in  Devonshire-place,  Sir  Chas. 
Wm.  Ronse  Bowton,  of  Downton-hAll,  in  the 
eonnty  of  Salop,  and  Roose  Lench,  Worcester- 
shire. 

27,  Mm.  Hrrrics,  the  [ady  of  John  Chas.  Herriea. 
PjM] .  41  f  U  pTMf r  r  tidosun  ^p]  uce. 

'—  M  liti  UmiK  iu  IkEton-ruw,  aged  64,  Vleoant 
Chrtwynd. 

^  At  CtinVk  Fariii^  whf r«  hf  had  remained  since 
fbe  tktal  dupl,  whklf  to^tk  place  between  hiiA 
iDtJ  Mr,  Chrlsiif.  on  Uh:  evening  of  the  16th 
Feb.  jQhn  ^^rou,  Etq^  Ut*^  Editor  of  this  Mag». 

t^  At  til»  hoioe  In  FurtD^iUstreet,  in  the  87th 
ff^nr  r»f  hi?  nrr,  VVm  Mnlnwarlng,  Esq.  many 
''■■:'■'  '  '         "'""^  of  '^*  Quarter 

bc**;wi«  iu.  «Lu  4#«>«i;i^^  4/1  .U.ddlesex. 

March  1.  At  an  advanced  age,  John  Ycnn,  FAS. 
nearly  40  years  Treasurer  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  bad  been  alw  one  of  the 
Directors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  35  years. 

3.  At  Telford,  near  HomcasUe,  in  his  65th  year, 
the  Rev.  John  Dymoke,  rector  of  Brinkhlll,  Lin- 
colnshire, second  son  of  the  late  John  I>ymoke, 
Gent,  who  was  heir  at  law  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lewis  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby.  who  performed 
the  Office  of  Cluunpion  to  nis  late  Majesty 
Tt — ri»ni. 

—  Jatt'lv  ill  IkiHi,  Jauf,  rcUct  of  the  t^ti?  Oconto 
OBbbUff^lObf,   E«q,  t}(   HuitOD,    BuBhcll-liail, 

—  Til  the  nth  fpfir  f>(  hli  a?«,  AditairaJ  WesL 

—  Ijidy  Canr,  wife  of  Sir  Jtkfin  Ciirr,  of  N«w  Nor- 
folk i-ttrefM,  (iro«¥<iiiDr^dBT«. 

4.  Tht  Frittrm  Eihtih^K— Tht  tnfBEit  daughter  ot 
tb«tr  Royal  Hhrbdtases  the  Duke  sntt  Dimlifnof 
Cliikrencr.  cxpLrfid  ntaboat  ten  minutei  fnbtone 
111  til  e  luordi^if.  H  er  Koyil  H  Uh  Be*f^  who  wn* 
born  on  Sun  Ihr*  Uec.  10,  1820|  wa*  airciil  two 
bi^iiiUiK  Aiid^aaj'ii. 

t.  \a  Somen  Ttown.  Ai  an  julfUaced  Sife,  Rtetiitni 
Twin,  E*6|.  ■  pfLTi^tU'timn  wfW  kuOH  ei  in  IbreFiyY  . 
ctniles,  by  neve  ml  wrofks  wlid^b  aUnlLvrl  n,  con- 
sldrr»hle  ehifr  uf  |H»t)tiUrlty ;  of  thi'^p,  bit 
**Tttvtlt  ihvmif^  Poiftujful  atitlSpttiii,"  wtktcn 
M-  an  early  period  uf  bis  11  Tc,  «]tcited  miKh 
JOticfl^  HU  Aeit  work  wstt^  **  A  Tour  tUmtijfti 
nflwid,'**  a  BtiblicJiTl&n  iliMiiffui^lK'd  h\  ir>i  ha- 
«iQurBndiii%liiatiiT,  and(Nrii,il|v  -^'<  Nv  i\n:  (rt^.e- 
Mliifltsnmnrkitwhifb  iuLiirrVi]  tii>:'  i^ktL'oliir* 
a-  Bi'  JktimmA  iw^n  tnieii  t  nfi^tn  imiir*'«  [^tr  [<iii;e 
^mS  of  our  leoeihl  volnrae).  H^  \\u<s\\k 
•mte  "  A«ert4iK«  ofChef#,"  **  ATrhi  to  I'.iri- " 
*  MHrtiTiinU «   iin,    Hc^,    iit.      Hk    form  up, 

ThiHy  h^JMtpd  by  tin  Iiiiiucf:ct»ra1  iptcalHCliDii  6f 


ofte 
andtheHsa. 


.  p.  Prittle. 

7.  At  Soathampton,  Caroline,  rdlet  of  the  Im 
John  Christopher  Ridovt,  Esq.  of 


Hants,  and  eldest  sister  oTthe  late  Sir  Jste 
Floyd,  Bart. 

8.  In  his  77th  year,  John  Swale,  Esq.  of  MDdei. 
ball,  8<rifollc. 

—  At  Birchfield-hoose,  near  Birminchaai.  iaUi 
7ist  year,  Mnrlc  Sanders.  Bart. 

9.  At  bis  seat.  Ham. boose,  near  Riefanoad,  tk 
Right  Hon.  Wilbraham  Tollemacbe,  bri  tf 
Dysart,  Visconnt  Hantingtower.  Uii  High 
Steward  of  Ipswich.  &c.  kc  By  the  demise  sf 
this  nobleman,  his  sister,  the  RIffat  Hoa.  Ld| 
LonisaMaaners,>becomes  tlie  represenfalhrc  of 

theancient  and  noble  family  of  the  ToUenack^ 
and  sttooeeds  to  the  titles. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  77,  Stephen  Ram,  Esq.  of  Rmh. 
fort,  in  the  connty  of  Wexfoid,  and  Pwtswsel 
Lodire,  Hants,  and  one  of  the  Bcnoheis  of  Ite 
MiddleTemple. 

10.  At  Yarmouth,  aged  88,  Sanh.  widow  of  tie 
late  Re?.  Henry  %ish.  Rector  of  CaUr  sal 
Dunmore,  in  Irrland. 

^  At  Bath,  aged  85,  Wm.  Meyler,  Esq.  Prspri^ 
tor  of  the  Bath  Herald,  and  one  of&e  Ifacii- 
trates  and  Senior  Common  Coundlmen  of  OMl 
city. 

—  At  his  boue,  Foley-plaee,  Mi^  tbos.  Can. 
ble,  aged  86. 

11.  At  Ms  residence  in  Manchester-square,  lad- 
denly,  after  preparing  to  go  to  ehnrcb,  RobeK 
Dalnrmple,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  dlstii«aiibal 
fiunily  and  considerable  fortane :  the  cIicbb- 
stances  connected  vkith  his  decease  weie  ofss 
awfully  melancholy  natnre. 

13.  At  her  boose  in  Cunon-street,  May.FUr.  tk 
Right  Hon.  Harriet,  Coonteas  Dowi^er  sf 
Essex,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Ezmooth,  Marv,  the  wife  of  Capt.Tliowu 
YoQug.  RN.  and  third  daughter  of  the  bite  Sr 
Wm.  Jeynes,  of  Gloucester. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Jsbcs 
StLeger. 

U.  In  the  sad  year  of  his  age,  John  Hunter,  £•«. 
Iraloftr    -^ 


Vice-Admin 


r  the  Red. 


16.  At  his  bouse  In  Stratforl-plaoe,  after  a  Attt 
illness,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Donglas,  late  of  the  Hos. 
East  India  Company's  service^  on  the  Bcojil 
EstablishmentT^ 

IX  SCOTLAVD. 
At  Aochlndinny.  Mrs.  Crawford,  of  OvertM,  the 

LadyofCapt.  J.  Cootts  Crawford,  RN. 
At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Daliympic  Hay,  of  Pttfc- 

place. 

IK  IRELAVD. 
At  Dublin,  the  Rer.  Thos.  Smyth,  DD,  Rector  of 

Enniskillen,  and  Vicar  of  Santry. 
At  RoclKinirham,  in  the  county  of  Roaoomnoa,  die 

seat  of  Visconnt  Lorton,  in  his  88th  year,  iht 

Hon.  Col.  King,  of  BaUina. 

AB&OAD. 
At  Rome,  of  a  decline,  most  prematurely,  estcpt 
for  his  own  reputation,  John  Keala. 


Hie  qnievit 


Spbltus,  et  pressi  taenit  saoer  Impetns  ofis ! 

Tti^  iifimr  ofthlt-  iiup^^^iuneJ  yo^pg  Bifd  Mtit 
"  writicn  ill  wat  r."ihim<lj  hh  p^ielry b^slililr 
Mri^piyl  in  theiltuiLKot  i^irf-uu  orCsfltilf  ^—I'Vf 
oui  Town  f  OQver^takm  fof  ibe  pmeatveOth. 

At  Cult^uttn,  ugrd  21.  John  HtmaDH,  f^.  DMtm 
of  f;f0.fSliDfti>n.  E*.^i.  oTSeliwrnid  PsA,  Bii^tt*, 

At  HKhfttt,  Norn  Sc0lU,  Id  bU  TSth  mr,  l*e 
HJtclit  Hev.  Edmnnil  BurVe,  Biibop  Dflldft,  m* 

At  Trtn^omalcn^  of  choSers  iuarbut,  a^  i^  ^'^ 
TNomnA.  a  MidiblpQifti^  of  ih*"  W»nii*f,  *^ 
rldt-^ioa  of  Sie  Geo.  Thomas  i**W- 

The  Prhiccifi  C^rolibe  at  ll^vsrU. 

At  St.  PeienhiJi^Eip  Walter  V*ijn(iir,  R>^  It  Cki 
Iji^Mii^  DThii  lirDthiT,  Jtshti  Vfiiitlntf,  Cia> 

AttlieTajie  u[  HvM  H^v**  ^»    &!«lif#  S"^ 
K^\.  of  rhf  Bfflifjil  K4t«liiyiJBi>Wft»'«(» 
Jtidxf  of  th*  f  tiQrti  uf  th  ■ " 
>il£Binut  AdA^liii. 


1821'}      MiUorohgical  Tatk^^^kitrt^  of  Foreign  Exchange. 
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IQSTEOBOLOGICAL  TABLE  XND  OBSERVATIONS, 

XADE  AT  8TBATF0&D,  ItlDDLESEX. 

By  Mr.  R.  Howards 
Ma.  d«DOtes  the  Masdmain,  Ml.  the  Miaimum. 


Tber.^Baio. 

Hjg. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Tlier.|Baro. 

Hyf. 

Wind. 

Weatber. 

M. 

J 

9a.m. 

Ma.aBlM-41 
Ml.  26  80-24 

9a.m. 

1 

MI.  44  30.21 

}  ^ 

8W 

noa 

17 

^  80 

SE 

ClojiJy 

2 

Ma.d0>a2 

180 

W 

FUe     - 

18{ 

Ma.  80  80  88 

Mi.  27  80i» 

^  67 

NW 

Fine 

3 

Ma.« 
ML3i 

30^ 

}     ^ 

y 

nne 

.. 

Ma.  40  80-88 
Ml.  22  80-30 

1  06 

NW 

nne 

^i 

Ma.44 

Ml.  2! 

30-63 
3HS 

}  70 

w 

Overcait 

20. 
Jl| 

Ma.  40  80-31 
Mi.  30  8017 

l63 

NW 

Fnat 

5 

Ma.« 
MI.  24 

3074 

;<o-62 

}  ^ 

NW 

nne 

Ma.  40,  30-32 
Ml.  27I  80-21 

}  ^ 

NW 

Cloudy 

6{ 

Ma.4S 
Mi.  27 

30-76 
30-60 

I  ^ 

SW 

FrMt 

23) 

Ma.  42  80-82 
Mt.  Jit  80-80 

I  69 

SE 

FhMt 

7 

Ma.4S 
MI.  27 

30W 

aaax 

1  68 

SW 

Frost 

23 

Mii.^-  80-30 
Mi.  'ja  30-21 

^  76 

NW 

ftwt-toggy 

P    Ma.41) 
*(  MI.  21 
oj  Ma.45 
*    Mi.  29 

3(Hll 
80-25 

1  66 

S 

Frost 

24 

.Mi.  24  80-15 

}  ** 

NW 

Fjpoflt— toggy 

30-80 
3U-I1 

}  ^^ 

Var. 

Frott 

25 

Mji.44  8016 
IVn.aJ  80-14 

I  79 

NW 

Cloudy     » 

10 1 

Ma.  46 
Mi.2B 

3037 
3030 

^  79 

NB 

Cloudy 

26| 

Mii,S5  30-14 
Ml.  la  29-92 

}  ^ 

B 

Cloudy 

11 

Ma.  45 
Wi.27 

80-S7 
30-80 

}  *^ 

NE 

Cloudy 

27{ 

Ma.**  2S»-»3 
Ml.  J4  29-45 

}  ^ 

SE 

Fine 

W 

Ma.  40 
Mi.  82 

30-83 
30-28 

80 

NB 

Cloudy 

28 

ML  31 

29-44 
29-88 

71 

SE 

Snowy 

,.     Ma.aO 

,j     Ma.*l 
"j  MI.  31 

80-88 
80-28 

^  66 

NE 

Cloudy 

8H88 
80-38 

1  59 

Var. 

Cloudy 

.c  f  Ma.35 
'*l.Mi.21 

80-&3 
80-38 

}  ^^ 

NE 

Cloudy 

-Ma.  88 
®  I  Ml.  26. 

so-as 

80-41 

In 

NE 

Lnn.  corona 

COURSES  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AT 


OK 


Parii.    Harolraix. 
20  Mar.     16  Mar. 


Amsterdam  jMenna. 
19  Mar.      7  Mar. 


Genoa. 
10  Mar. 


Berlin.  Naples. 
18  Mar.   1    Mar, 


Lelpsig. 
12  Mar. 


Bremen. 
12  Mar. 


adon. 


18 

mbuig'.. 
sterdam 


ickfort. 

}a 

ng ' 

lom  •  ••. 
m 


>a  • 
id. 


25-56 

1«1 
58) 
254 

H 
252 

478 

508 
564 
15-10 
419 
15-30 
15-70 
664 


37-4 


105^ 
144| 
146} 
144) 
84 

m 

05 
874 


41-4 

36 

14J 
S6|| 
36 
90^ 

96i 

41 
102 

794 
lOli 
104i 

41 


10 

117* 
142i 
136 

99* 
98^ 
611 


30f 
96* 
43i 
91 J 
60J 


122* 


7-2J 
83* 

162f 

144 
41* 

1044 

106] 

106 


696 

23-26 

42-80 

49- 

69-80 

68-70 
19-76 


60-36 


61J 
79 
144* 
138 
101* 
99* 
lOOJ 


110 


618 


COUB8E8  OF  FO&EIOK  EXCHAKOE  AT 


>jr 


Franckfort 
12  Mar. 


Nuremberg  Christli 


162* 
79* 
146 
138| 


8  Mar. 


fl.10-6 

fr.ll8* 

144} 

138* 


IMar. 


7SE.60 
36  Sp. 

164 


Pettnburg. 
2  Mar. 


9^ 
10^ 


5  fiar. 


Stoek- 
holm. 
2  Mar. 


12.8 
23-0 
126 
120 


Madrid. 
27  Feb. 


Lbbon. 
28  Feb. 


37 
1619 


61 
648 
38 
40* 
876 


MARKETS- 


toUKSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

From  Feb.  23  to  March  23. 

AmsteidMii C  F.. 12-9  ..12-18 

Bittoirtrigit 12-6  ..12-10 

llottcrdw^2U  12-10.. 12-14 

Antwerp   12-10. .12-11 

Hamburgh,  24  U 38-2  ..38-6 

Altoiia,24U 38-3  ..38-6 

Paris,  Sdays' sight 26-80 

Ditto. .2U   26-10 

Bourdeaux    26-10 

Frankfort  on  theMain  > 

Ex.M f 

Petersburg,  rble,  3  U. 94 . 

Vienna,  ef.  flo.  2  M lO-l?. 

Trieste  ditto 10-17- 

Madrid,  effective   .%     . 

Cadiz, effective 36    (. 

BUboa 35      . 

Barcelona 36 

Seville 36      . 

Gibraltar 30    i 

Leghorn « 46   } 

Genoa 43    J 

Venice,  ItaL  Liv 27-60 

Malta 46 

Naples 38   i 

Palermo,  per.  oz .116 

lisbon 49    4- 


.166....166i 

10-16 
10-16 


36 

i 

.36 

36 

4 

.36 

i 

Oporto. 
Rio  Janeiro. 

Bahia 

Dublin 

Cork   


.49 
.49 
.68 

.  7 
.  8 


.50 
.60 
.49 
.65 
.  8 
.  7j-8 


PRICES  OF  BULLION. 

At  per  Ounce. 

£.  *.    d.     £. 
Portugal  gold,  in  coin  0    0    0  ..0 
Foreign  ^,  in  bars  3  17  104.. 0 

New  doubloons 3  14     G  .  .0 

New  dollars 0    4  IO4..O 

Silver,  in  bars, stand,  0    4  1 14.  .0 


The  above  Tables  contain  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  prices. 

Average  Price  of  Raw  Sugar,   crclusive 
ofbnt}/,ms.2id. 

Bread. 
Highest  price  of  die  best  wheaten  bread 
in  London  lOd.  the  quartern  loaf. 

Potatoes  per  Ton  in  Spitalfiolds, 
Kidneys         ^12  10    0  to  3    0    0 
Champions       2  10    0  to  4  10    0 
Oxnobles  2    0    0  to  2  10    0 

Apples  2    0    0  to  2  10    0 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN 

IK  TBE  TWELVE  HAKITIME  DISTRICTS. 

Bj  the  Quarter  of  8  Winchester  BDsbds, 
Rom  the  Returns  in  the  Wedu  cn&ig 


Feb. 
17 

Wheat  63  6 
Rye-  33  if 
Barley  24  1 
Oats  |17  10 
Beans  32    4 


Feb. 

24 

53    4 

34  10 

23    0 

17    7 

30    3 

Mar. 

3 
53 
34 
23 
17 
29 


;Mar.  I 
10 


Mar. 

It 


Peas    !34  11  32    3  |33 


5  54  )r64  .3 
7  33    9,33    5 

6  23  10  24    2 

7  18  3 18  0 
9  30  130  3 
0  33  11  32   8 


Corn  and  Pulse  imported  into  the  Port  ef 
London  from  Feb.  19  to  3Iardi  17* 


MTieat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

Malt 


English 

22,535 

29,216 

39,726 

130 

8,874 

3,683 


Irish 
19,066 
370 
13,296 


Fordgn 
40 


Total 

Aim 

29,586 

53,031 

139 

8,874 

3,583 


26,020  Qrs.;  Flour  34,424  Ss(b. 
Foreign  Flour  200  barrels. 


Price  of  Hops  per  cwU  in  tlie  Borotigh. 

Kent,  New  bags  . .  .60«.  to  84s. 

Sussex,  ditto 4hs.  to  '56s. 

Essex,  ditto 00/.  to  00£ 

Yearling  Bags 40*.  to  56*. 

Kent,  New  Pockets  50*.  to  84*. 

Sussex,  ditto 42*.  to  60f. 

Essex,  diuo OO*.  to  00*. 

Famham,  ditto  ....  OO*.  to  OOf. 

Yeariing  Pockets ...  .40*.  to  56*. 

Average  Price  per  Load  of 
Haff.  Clover.  Straw. 

£.   s.     £.  *.    £.  s.  £.    s.    £.  s.   X.  *. 

Smithftcld. 
3    0to4    4. .4    Oto6    0..1    6tol  M 

Whitechapel 
3  10to4    4^.4    0to5     5..1 

St.  James's. 
3    0to4  10.. 4    Oto5    0..1 


8tol  14 
Itol  16 


Meat  hy  Carcass,  per  Stone  of  81b.  at 
ATctt'^'w^f.— Beef  ....3*.     2d.  to  is.    U 
Mutton.. 3*.     Od.  to  is.    Od. 
Veal.... 4*. 


Pork.... 3*. 
Lamb . .  .0*. 

LeadenJMlL-.Bee{ 3*. 

Mutton..  3*. 
Veal. ...4*. 
Pork... .3*. 
Lamb...O*. 


Od.  to  is. 
Od.  to  6s. 
Bd.  to  bs. 
Od.  toOs. 
Od.  to  is^ 
id.  to  ii. 
Sd.  to^. 
Bd.  to  6s. 
Od.  toOs. 


Bd. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
id. 
Od. 
Od. 


Cattle  sold  at  StniUtJicld  from  Feb.  28 

to  Mar.  19,  both  inclusive: 
Beasts.        Calves.        Sheep.       ^ 
10,620         1,060  73,880     1,230 


HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  OF  COALS  (IN  THE  POOL), 
In  each  Week,  from  Feb.  26  to  March  19. 
Feb.  26.  March  6.  March  12.  Mardi  19. 

*.  d.      s.  d.     s.  d.      s.  d.     9.  d.      9.  d.    s.  d.      s.  d. 
Newcastle....  34  6  to  41  31  34  6  to  42  6|  36  9  to  43  6|  31  6  to  41  6 
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K>X7NT  OF    CANA18,  DdCKS,  BHIDOE8,  WATER-W0EK8,  IK8UBAKCS   AXD    GA8-LIOKT 
COMPANIES,   INSTITUTIOyS,  &C 

By  Messrs.  P'OLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No.  9,  'Change- Alley,  ComhiH 
(March  22d^  1821.) 


£77: 

Andov^r> 

Afi  ti  E>v-iJr-la-Z  a  Lieli 
8  10  A'^h  (.1.^11  aud  Oldbam 

2  D.^.  S^iM  |. 

21  BiriijisiL.'li:ni*  {(llviili'd 

5  B*         .    :.    I  huij 

4  Brecknock  &  Abenravenny 

5  Chelmer  and  Blackwater*  • 
8  Chesterfield 

44      Coventry 
CrovdoQ' 

6  Derby-" 
8      Dudley 
8      Elletmere  and  Chester  •  • 

M      ErewBsh    

SU      Forth  and  Clyde 

Gloacester  and  Berkeley, 
old  Share 


3132 


5* 


Do.  optional  Loan*- 


DO.  opti 

0  rami  Junction  • 

Grand  Surrey  ••• 


18 
1 

10 
14 
4 

170 
11 
80 
10 
5 


25  5U 

82 
8  J 


2 
9 
7  10 


76 

11 

6 

1 


D4>.  Loan 

Grand  Union  ••• 

Do.  Loan 

GrandWestem. 

Grantliam 

Haddersfield   

Kennet  and  Avon 

Lancaster 

Lfp^^  ami  Uverpoo! 

Lrlre^trr 

l,<i<  Ltsier  At  Northampton 

nlt»Q   

f  ^ub'^LkiniTit^h 

Mrlton  Mntrbray   

Mi'ixT  Jill  t  fnvcll 

3li»ijsii"iiri  -?ilre 

f^i..  h'. ''■■iiiiiret 

M4»Lit^oto(n«bire 

\t,rth ^ 

North  Wills 

N'tiln^tiam 

Oxford 

Peak  Forest 

Portfsroonth  and  Arundel.*  • 

Keirent*s 

Kochdale 

Shrewsbary 

Sliroprshire   

Souieriiet  Coal 

StafTord.  &  Worcestershire. 

Stourbridi^e 

Stratford  on  Avon 

Stroudwater 

Swansea    

Tavistock 

Thames  and  Medway 

Trent  &  Mersey^  or  Grand 
Trunk 


Wanrlckand  Birmingham 

Warwick  and  Napton  •  •  •  • 

Wiluaad  Berks 

Wlsbeach 

Worcester  and  Birmingham 

DockM. 

Bristol   

Do.  Notes 

CommeraiAl 

EasUfldIa    ^ 

EMtConntry  

f/ondon 

W«M.liidJ« 


6 
12 
70 

8 
40 

100 
7b 

no 

120 

u;o 

33 
185 

58 

84 
lOfO 
500 

20 

57 
220 

58 

» 

24 

93 

4 

130 

13 

a) 

27 

287 
300 

83 
2600 
205 

lEo 

92 

70 
410 


68 

23 

27 

4! 
105 
140 

700 
210 

10 
4U6 
190 

90 

24  10 

1800 

230 

210 
6 
GO 
25 


83 
185 

18  10^ 
100 
188 


2012 
4443 

3000 
54,000{. 
5000 
5000 
5000 
80,000{. 


800 
1000 


492 
£W3 
1000 
1000 
8782 


8900 
4500 
2000 
1500 
800 
7640 
1360 


2000 
25,000 

300 

4000 

20,000 

50,(^0 

I,yOt).OOW. 

40,G0O 

244*0 

81*00 
3l.(KiO 

2:00 
lOO,OtX) 
'45,100/. 

4000 
UOO 


8000 

4000 
1000 
1000 

l.'iOO 
1000 


1000 
7(0 
700 


1080 
l;»7 
2299 
;«47 
2000 


600 
50 

1000 
250 
100 

50 
20 

100 
50 

600 
25 
2,'i 

10<) 
20 


30^8 


28 
8 
4 
18  4 


Bridget. 

Southwark  

Do.  new   

Vanxlmll  

Do.  Promissory  Notes  •  •  • 

Waterloo 

Annuities  of8f. 

Annuities  of  7L 

Bonds. 


Road*. 

Barking 

Commercial 

East.lndia 


Branch 
Great  Dover  Street" 
HiKhratc/trchH-ay-< 
Croydon  l<ailwav***< 

Surrey  Do. '.,,.. 

Severn  and  Wye  >••• 
Water  Worke. 

EoKt  London 

Grand  Junction  •••• 

Kent  

i^ndou  Bridge 

Soutfi  Tendon 

We«t  Middlesex...  . 
York  Buildings..... 

Inntranete. 

AlMon   

Atlas 

Bjitli  

l^irniiugham   

British  

CoMuty  * 

Kmrle. 

European 

(Jlobo 

Hope 

linpprial    

lA>udon  Fire 

Ix)ntion  Ship 

I'rovidi'ul 

Kock   

Kuyal  Exchange  • .  •  • 

Snij  Klre 

KnnLife    

Union 


Cat  Lighte. 

Gas  Llirbt  and  Coke  (Char. 

lered  Company)  ■ .  r » 

T>o.  Now  Slifu-cs 

City  Giw  LiKht  Conipjmy 

Do.  New  

Bath  (.;« 

Brlirhton  Gas 

Bristol   


LUtrary  lattitHiUmt. 

London  

KuoKcf   

Surrey 

Mitctllaneotii, 


1  5  Auction  Mart 

2  10  British  Copper  Company  •• 
(iolden  Lane  Brewery  .... 

Do. 

Londoft  Commercial  Sale 

Hooms   

4  Carnatic  Stock,  Ist.  CIrm-  • 

3  l>o 2d.  ClasH-. 
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TBB  UON^  BEADt 


An  uniUDal  pressure  of  matter  of  a  fiiore  temporary  niiture  ins  cm- 
pelled  us  to  postpone  the  papers  of  sereral  highly  yalued  contributsn. 
Amonff  these  are  **  The  Traditional  Literature ;"  and  the  Teir  ndhfc  Let- 
ter of  numphrey  Nixon  '^  De  omniim*  rebus,  et  yuilmsdam  atiis. 


Spes  may  be  assured^  that  the  fact  related  in  the  paper  in  our  last  NmiH 
ber,  siffned  "  Delamore,"  and  dated  **SackyiUe  Street,  is  gennme,  with  the 
dxcepnon  of  the  name  and  date.    It  is  the  writer's  own  story. 

— —  qiMMIue  vpte  miaarima  vidi, 
£t  quorum  part  ttsgna  fuL 


We  Uiank  L  T.  C.  for  his  hints  relative  to  the.British  GaOery,  and  i 
k  im  that  if  we  passed  over  in  i^nce  many  pictures  deservfaig  of  notice,  it 
was  solely  because  our  limits  would  not  allow  us  to  be  more  diffuse.  The 
artiaU  wul  have  the  kmdness  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed ;  but  I.T.C'i 
letter  calls  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  occasion. 

«  Tike  Broken  Window,'  (i)  Sharp,  wants  ^ater  attention  to  colour  aai 
drawing,  as  well  as  nature  and  character  in  the  touch.  Miss  Landfeer'f 
little  bit  of  leafy  luxury  (10)  is  not  yetf  sold.  Has  no  discerning  pefsoQ  ctfkt 
guineas  ? — Linton's  fine  composition  (fiO)  Is  in  the  same  prydicaneat  1^  (m 
topon  ye !  pretended  patrons  of  art  I— We  are  told  we  should  have  roentiwrf 
Collins  before  (15)  with  due  eulogies,  but  ^  who  ever  thought  of  bismsf 
Hercules  ? '—-^Imogen,'  and  '  Mirv!nd€^'  (42  and  44)  Boaden,  show eonsider- 
aUe  progress.  Miss  Gouldsmith  has  a  clever  landscape  (8^,  and  the  DeB- 
tieator  of  '  the  Isles,'  William  Daniel,  '  A  View  on  the  Thames/  (W)  « 
course  well  chosen  and  sweetly  executed.  *  Dead  Game,'  (139)  Blake,  b 
remarkable  for  a  wonderfollv  characteristic  touch,  and  altitfether  ranb  big^ 
in  its  class ;  but  when  I.  T.  C.  applies  t^e  superlative  '  Gewus '  to  an  ud- 
firetending  piece  of  patient  imitation,  he  only  offers  another  example  of  > 
ra^e,  mischievous  abuse  of  terms,  tending  to.  the. subversion  ofallpr^ 
cision,  either  in  ideas  or  speech.— Mr.  Hilton  has  ably  expressed '  the  se^ 
tive  nature  of  shade '  in  his  '  Penelope  and  UUfuu.  Ijus  excellent  arttft 
will  pardon  the  unkind  remark  in  our  last,  which  wasextorted  from  us  bj 
disappointment  at  seehi^  the  comparatively  insignifloant  ntuation  ^^^j^ 
occupies  ill  the  exinbition. — Mr.  Bone'«  Boar  of  Calydon  is  very  spintw, 
and  shows  a  fine,  true  feeling  for  colour.  The  landsc^  part  of  his  picture 
is  Tixianesque ;  and  we  know  of  no  higher  praise.  We  wish  we  conld  in- 
duce him  to  reconsider  his  hero,  who  is  not  heroic :"  the  cast  of  M^ejJ 
in  the  Academy  will  explain  our  feeling. — ^We  could  say  a  ffood  «•! 
on  some  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the  remaining  pictures,  W  n^ 
be  contented  to  give  their  bare  titles:  '  Hawthomden,'  (194)  Ns«n;"- 
^'An  Ancient  Ciiif,'  (196)  Hofland-— .4  MiU,  (W7).  S.  W.  ReynoU^- 
'A  MiU  at  Dunkirk;  («12)  W.  Delamotte,  whose  capital  etchs^ 
from  nature  (4to.  21.  2s,)  ought  to  be  in  every  amateur's  hsaid.-i*' 
ierior  of  St.  Pauts,'    (219)  1.  Togi^o.'-^'  Spoforihpqfper;    («4l)  fl^y***- 


The  LMs  Head.  4T7 

—  *  Fkkermen/  (25S)  Atkinson.  —  '  Chatelar  and  Mary  of  Scotland/ 
(254)  FradeUe.— Too  much  in  the  licked  nNumer  of.  Adrian  Vander  Worf. 
The  expression  of  the  queen  is  very  elegantly  conceivedj  but  we  do  not  ad- 
mire her  love-sick  secretary,  whose  starched,  unpliable  costume  re- 
quired the  tasteful  management  of  Westall,  or  the  admirable  Stothard. 
'  Halbert  Glendinnin^,  an4r  Me  WMe  I^ad^'  (t^3^1)>  Halls,  is  a  worthy 
stride  out  of  the  common  path. — *  A  Pastoral  Scene/  (272)  Bone. — *A 
Brook  Scene/  (276)  Lewis.*—'  Cleop^ira/  <278)  Hayter,  A  hani|8omt> 
rich  Venetian  lookug  head. — ^A  Scene  in  Windsor  Forest/  (281)  Linton.— 
'Dinani  sur  Meuse/  (290)  Amatd,  AHA.  is  very  silvery  and  chaste;  and 
'  A  Fog  clearing  off/  (293)  Davis^  deserves  praise,  if  aetj  for  the  novelty 
of  the  attempt.p-^Of  the  Sculpture^  it  is  sufficient  to  sa^,  that  Mr.  Gott's 
'  Jacob  and  the  Angel/  (301)  has  obtained  the  apfurobation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Fuseli ;  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  Mr.  C.  Moo^e> 
is  to  hold  our  peace  and  say  nothing.  If  he  will  a^ve  a  look  at  th?  Michasfs 
of  Rafiaele  and  Guido,  and  the  migestic  Satans  of'  Fuseli  and  Lawrenoe,  he 
win,  we  trust,  duly  appreciate  our  silence.  We  had  nearly  forgotten  I.  T. 
C/s  complaint  of  our  siifht  (as  he  fancies  it)  of  Mr.  Martin's  perspective 
atchievements.  We  will  answer  tins  iKscusation  by  a  question.  Would 
I.  T.  C.  think  it  necessary^  in  reviewing  a  poem  bv  Colendge,  or  Words- 
worth, or  Scott,  or  Keates,  to  compliment  them  tor  having  joined  their 
words  without  violating  the  rules  of  Grammar?  Now  tliis  and  linear 
perupective,  are,  parallel  subsidiary  sciences  ;^both  of  them  are  indispensable, 
yet  both  of  them  are  as  purely  medianical  at^Tare  and  Tret,  apd  mfinitciy 
more  so  than  the  tying  on  of  a  cravat. 

We  have  received  Mi\jor  Paiibjr's  Tragedy  of  the  '*  Revenge,"  and  should 
hare  noticed  it  anM>ngst  our  articles  of  Criticism,  had  it  reached  us  iu  any 
reasonable  time  after  its  publication.  An  interval  of  two  years,,  however, 
lias  somewhat  dimmed  its  fVieshness ;  and  in  such  a  time,  a  literary  bantling 
is  either  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  or  able  ,to  walk  -  alone  without  our 
assistance.  The  following  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  M^jor  Parlby> 
9oetry. 

EpUhahmium, 

From  thy  couch  of  orient  pearl. 

From  thy  amber  balls  arise ; 

Thy  hanner.  Constancy,  unfuvl, 

Serene  as  douclless  summer  skicx. 

Thou,  whom  chaste  nymphs  delight  to  sing, 

Thy  hyadnthine  garland  bring ; 

Nor  leave  the  sacred  mysdc  ring, 

Apt  emblem  of  unfoding  spring. 

Wake,  Ood  of  Love,  smile  on  the  fair. 

And  crown  with  soft  delight  this  noble  pair. 

With  thee  bring  a  heavenly  guest,   * 

Modesty  in  russet  vest, 

Gently  leading  young  Desire 

Curbhig  with  modest  look  his  fire  t 

Till  ha]f-«]ann*d,  perchance  the  spy 

The  wandering  of  his  wanton  ejre,  ^ 

And  smiling,  blushing  rosy  red. 

On  thy  bosun  hides  het  head. 

Wake,  God  of  Love,  protect  the  fair, 

And  crown,  with  rapture  crown,  this  noble  pair. 


E.  R.  will  perceive  by  our  immediate  insertion  of  his  poem,  how  anxious 
e  are  for  a  continuance  of  his  friendship.  His  future  communications  will 
3  most  thai^fblhr  received ;  and  the  Editor  would  do  a  violence  to  his  own 
•elings,  if  he  did  not  gratefully  acknowledge  the  very  kind  and  eloquent 
cpressions  which  accompanied  the  promise  of  further  contributions. 


4,76  Tht  Lion's  Head. 

Is  our  friend  Clarke  really  in  earnest,  when  he  asks  us  to  commH  suck  i 
sin  against  song  and  pun^  as  to  propagate  the  following 

Impromptu  <m  hearinff  Mia  M*  Tree  appUmded* 
Thatyoa,  fair  maid,  nipearatpee. 
The  wondering  world  aUowt— 
Where'er  jou  are,  we  ahrayssee 
A  mnltttude  oihowt.  (boughs  I) 
Can  the  spirit  of  poor  George  Selwyn  rest  peaceably  m  his  grave  afterthis? 


Mr.  Willie  Winkaway  is  infbrmed,  that  we  shall  be  rery  happy  to 
accompany  him  in  his  tour  to  Colloden  next  month.  But  Is  he  sure  tut  ft 
is  quite  in  keeping  for  his  Scotch  valet,  M^vor,  to  evince  such  an  anzkty 
to  return  to  Scotland  ?  We  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  Seitka 
in  every  way  but  as  a  reviewer.  The  plan  which  he  proposes  is  direcdjop- 
XMMed  to  our  principle.  When  we  assume  the  robe  of  criticism,  we  hift 
neither  friendships  nor  enmities.    '^  Fiat  Justitia^"  is  our  critical  motto. 


A  fhir  Correspondent  deserves,  and,  we  hope,  will  always  recehre  emj 
due  consideration  at  our  hands ;  but  our  friend  in  Breconahire  mustexcos 
us.  Even  fifteen  years  of  age  cannot  render  such  riiymes  as  *'  waters,"  iri 
**  meanders"  tolerable.  Time,  however,  may  do  much ;  and  there  are  not 
lines  in  Uie  poem  on  Mrs.  Siddons>  which  render  it  far  firom  our  widi  to  db- 
courage  so  young  a  writer. 

We  know  not  well  what  to  say  to  the  ''  Exiles  of  Damascus,"— we  wodd 
not  willingly  hurt  the  feeling  of  an  author  who  says  he  has  neither  fpiriti 
nor  health  to  attempt  the  revision  of  his  poem.  But  a  poem  should  not  tf- 
pear  without  revision— however,  we  will  read  it  again,  and,  if  we  can  viib 
justice,  we  should  be  glad  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  sickness  by  even  our  ln» 
ble  commendation. 


IrrtE 


Eonliott  -^flajtne^ 
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A  MAY  DRBAM. 

Ib  not  this  the  nyenj  month  of  May, 
When  loveJadsjQiaaken  in  fresh  amy  ^ 
— ^You^*8  folks  pow  Docken  in  every  whet^ 
To  gather  ])f  a^4>uskets  and  smdlinff  breere, 
But  we  here  sitteh  as  drowned-  in  a  dream. 

Spetuery  Shefherd*9  Cakndat, 


Hail  to  thee  once  again^  fair  Maia> 
—most  gentle  Pleiad  I-X-Since  we  law 
thee  last;  and  did  thee  *  honour  due^' 
we  hare  been  treading  but  a  weary 
journey.  Scorching  wunmer  htt 
paned  over  us^  aixl  autumn  with 
all  his  iSoods:  winter  has  swept  by 
xfbh  his  frosted  locks,  lean  January 
and  black  December,  and  Mardi  hu 
blown  his  stormy  trumpet  till  April 
wept ;  she  has  now  wept  herself  even 
to  death,  in  showers. — We  too  hcure 
gone  our  round.  We  hare  lived  our 
year,  fiiiriy, — a  regular  English  year: 
not  a  meagre  sHp  of  time  like  the 
people  of  Arcady  (their  year  was 
three  months  only) — nor  a  poor  four 
months  like  they  of  Spain-— nor  even 
six,  as  the  Carians  did ;  but  ours  has 
been  a  twelve  month's  hme — ^nay,  by 
Saint  Mark,  a /year  solary'  even, 
and  here  are  we  again  as  gay  and  no 
wiser  than  formerly. 

Tber^ore,  once  more  a  gentle  wel- 
50fiiie.  Oh  1  mother  of  ue  sly  Ca« 
lucean,  we  know  thee  weO.  Thou 
ut  briffht  as  thy  star-like  sisters, 
who  stiU  remain  above  us:  thy  step 
8  light  and  springy ;  thy  breath  is 
perfumed  with  flowers ;  thy  smile  is 
joft — sweet — arch,  and  thy  cheek, 
ioon  to  be  '  by  summer  half  im- 
^rowned,'  is  deUcate  yet  Thou  art 
it  for  the  humour  of  the  time :  th^ 
>eauty  of  the  year  is  all  thine  own: 

Vol.  III. 


enjoy  it,  but  let  us  be  partakers  with 
thee:  thou  (like  all  others)  art  no- 
thing alone. 

Happbess  waS  horn  a  iiim^ 

8o  will  we  be  tetemcd  unto  thee  ; 
as  faithful  as  though  Leda  had  been 
our  common  mottor,  and  we  wiU 
show  thee,  fair  sister,  in  all  thy  graces 
to  the  world. 

Thus  mused  we  some  few  weeks 
ago,  after  havii^  seen  a  beautifid 
(unfinished)  picture  by  LaUe,  of 
'the  Sports  of  May.'  In  it,  if  we 
remember  arigh^  was  a  young  giii 
rigbt  well  conceived  and  Mightfwly 
dressed,  listenmg  to  the  amorous 
euphuism  of  an  antiquated  fa%ht — 
(he  might  have  been  of  the  famUy 
of  Aguencheek,  perhaps,  or  have 
<iuartered  his  arms  with  the  Shal- 
lows)—^a  cavalier,  sitting  on  the 
sward  beside  a  dowager  of  bulk, 
eyed  with  more  anger  than  was  ne-« 
cessary,  the  attentions  of  the  ancient 
gallant:  a  third  lady,  stiff  in  bro- 
cade, was  important  in  the  corner,—^ 
a  sort  of  pillar  to  this  pictorial  tem- 
ple, while  the  landscape  and^  distant 
sports,  where  gaie^  was  disguised 
in  fifty  shapes,  and  folly,  happier 
than  wisdom,  was  crowned  with 
flowers,  completed  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  works  of  art  that  we  nave 
for  a  long  time  seeu« 

20 
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A  Mdjf  Breauu 


Ptiy, 


Under  the  influence  of  thiB  picture 
we  walked^  and  meditated  some-* 
what  in  honour  of  the  month  of 
flowers.  We  thought  of  something 
elaborate^  and  determined  on  much 
that  was  agreeable.  Our  intentions^ 
in  short — m !  wliither  can  they  have 
flown  ? — ^Was  it  not  the  teamed  IXoc- 
tor  Samuel  t^hnson,  raitle^  reader^ 
who  sdd  that  some  place  (it  is  not 
Heaven,  —  that  is  '  star-paved  'J  is 
"paved  with  ffood  intentions?'  If 
it  be  so,  then  is  it  more  honoured 
thtm  its  betters,— more  than  this 
•goodly  earth.  What!  are  all  those 
Bttle  infant  breathings  of  virtue  em- 
bodied and  cast  down  'the  illimit- 
able gulf?'  are  they  turned  to  mere 
marb^  and  freestone,  and  begrimed 
by  imps  ? — they,  while  Sin  IHteth  his 

*  flourished  head '  over  them,  are 
they  with  their  '  wj-ought  mosaic,' 
polluted  and  trodden  under  foot? 
It  cannot  be,  eten  though  the  Doc- 
tor shall  have  averred  it,  nay  though 
he  should  swear  it  also. 

We  have  been  diffressing  a  little, 
kind  reader:  bear  with  us,  however. 
-The  strait  road  is  the  shortest  cer- 
tainly, but  for  our  parts,  we  love 
a  Htue  aberration :  the  common  path 
is  dusty,  and  fit  only  for  Harris, 
and  Thomson,  and  Simpklns,  and  the 
rest;  We,  who  are  pleasant  and 
anonymous,  do  not  profess  to  lead 
;thee  direct  to  wxv  of  the  public- 
houses  of  knowledge;  the  turnpike 
r6ad  isfot*  that  end,  and  it  is  open 
to  all  who  come,— -but  we  will  take 
thee  by  4he  greenest  ways,  by 
'  hedgerow  elms  aaid  hillocks  green,' 
and  whisper  things  to  thee  as  we  go 
idong  (may  we  not  have  done  this 
;alreiidy?)  some  of  which  fhou  mayst 
■not  have  heard  before. 

•  To  return,  then,-^to  May,— to 
LesHe'-s  charming  picture, — to  our 
«ood  intentions.  We  thought  to 
have  written  somewhat  (prose  or 
verse)  in  cdebration  of  all,  but  we 
were  prevented.  Prevetited  .(—-and 
how  ?  why,  by^  a  di«sm,  uad  if  thou 
wilt  listen,  reader,  thou  shak  hear 
of  it  without  more  ado.  We  will 
speak  to  thee  as  sincerely  as  though 


thou  wast  father  Domiidc  bnnidf- 
(Is  not  that  his  naine?-'We  mm 
him  of  '  capacious  soul,'  in  the 
Jhterma,  whose  mighty  tfaint  H 
*would  be  impossible  to  allay,  had  he 
less  than  a  ^;irdle  of  dx  feet  wherdi 
to  contain  his  potatii^) 

We  dreamed— >we  almost  thud- 
.  der  when  we  talk  or  think  of  dream, 
knowing  that  the  ingenious  Sir  Tho- 
mas Browne*  is,  or  was  of  o^imon, 
that  the  arch-enemy  of  maddnd  ii 
wont  to  woriE  his  purposes  '  by  tie 
delusion  of  dreams.'  We  prateit 
that  we  hate  to  dream ;  for  tf  it  k 
unpleasant,  it  is  unpleasant,  vA 
therefore  not  to  be  desired;  and  if 
it  be  pleasant,  then  is  the  wakia; 
therefrom  a  pain.  We  hate  dreans, 
therefcire,  as  much  as  the  leaned 
knight,  though  for  a  reason  sooe- 
what  unlike  mat  which  moved  )m. 
^*  The  deceiving  apirit,"  he  «ay», 
*'  by  condtation  ot  humouis  p»- 
duceth  his  conceited  phantasm,  or,by 
compounding  the  species  already  re- 
siding, doth  make  up  words  whick 
men^y  spei^  ku  iateitkMk-* 
C  Vtdg.  Error sr\ 

Now,  althou^  we  hate  di«W> 
yet  are  we  sutject  to  them,  liiei**' 
tals  who  are  not  JUMmymoua,— e»w 
as  Smith,  for  fautance,  who  abiRtk 
deal,  or  Banks  who  writHk  ^Tj* 
'fail  opiiuans,  and  it  wt  once  oonw 
and  smsular.  We  *  came  like  iha- 
dows,'  It  is  trae,  but  we  havt  Ae 
appetites  and  tiie  fraikies  of  M: 
We  are  as  fncamate  as  Banid  !<>■' 
.bert  of  huge  and  itinerant  VMnsry, 
tir  as  Mars,  when  he  fled  ^o/'H 
fiy>m  Diomed  before  Trsy,  *> 
dunned  his  Olympiaa  birth,  a»db^ 
came  (after  we  knew  this)  to  tfi 
neve  problem.  Oh !  thou  big^  i* 
«Ba4>orn  beauty,  didat  thou  iau  « 
^eyelids  tbn,-*^r  didat  thon  hid  U* 
torn  again  towards-Ilium,  waA  pAfi 
m  tfie  laurels  he  had  kst?  Fir 
Venus !  didst  thou  rwily  we  iW 
forget  oaaneiives  to  vene,  n  we  gt « 
in  this  manner:  we  «U8t  be  <fl» 
qoil.  Let  tn  examnne  the  wt^ 
txMy,  and  tij  the  *  auxiMarfO^tf 
a  court  martiak  he  waa  as  had  • 


•  It  18 1  cnrfiras  hiajorical  feet,  and  not  generally  ksown,  that  Sir  IfhmiB  Brow* 
who  was  a  very  Icamed  man,  ftifl  of  enquirv,  and  who  devoted  *  book  to  the  coosSAs*- 
tion  and  refuting  of  '  vulffar  trrori^*  Should  ■nefwihdess  hten  tdbaOf  gii«  w*^ 
a»  to  the  gulU  of  a  penon  accnaed  of  wiicharaft.  The  &ect»fed  m*  *ied  bflfcw  * 
Aiatthew  Hale,  (or  aome  other  great  Umym)  aaid  was,  we  iielieve,  ctnHoMd  aa  the**' 
Tixcny  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.    So  mudi  far  supescoiitMn  in  flie  timo  of  OMries  Ii ' 


iwl 


AM^S^^tam' 


iT« 


amne  of  oar  'aiixiliai»'  al«— T<*tai 
§^  the  dttam?  Aki^-^najr^  it  had 
escaped  UB.  We  were  gong  to  be 
ploamt,  but  wt  wiU  rmin. 
-  For  tke  dream  tlien>  patient  rea* 
der:-~bearken  unto  it 

We  thought  we  saw  a  figure  like 
oun^  (ourselves,— this  plural  is  so 
perplexmgV  wrapped  in  a  deep  deep. 
It  was  a  sleep  sounder  than  that  of 
Silanus,  when  the  herdsman  caught 
him  flushed  and  feyered  in  a  forest 
oa¥e>  and  ibe  prettj  .Sgle  stained  his 
bald  forehead  with  mulbenles;  not 
that  we  did  in  fancy^  more  than  we 
do  m  hety  resemble  the  aforesaid  Si- 
"ieaagj  either  in  pcrsoii  or  potations. 
Our  laurels,  indeed,  lay  by  us;,  ISkA 
those  of  the  renowned  drinker,— 

iSena  prood  tantum  ca{nti  delapss  jacebapt; 

hut  further  the  resemblance  sfrik- 
cth  not.  Our  hair  is  luxuriant, 
though  grey,  our  waist  is  smaU  eren 
jtt  the  eagle's  talon;  our  cheek  is 
Dale,  and  our  brain  unhurt  by  wine.. 
We  are  Anacreontic  but  sridom ;  our 
taste  is  for  modester  diluents ;  even 
tea  is  right  pleasuit  to  us,  and  coffee 
(iureakiast  powder  is  a  delicacy  un- 
known to  our  palate)  delighteth  us 
as  it  did  Kien  Long,  of  yore.  We 
ma^  write  an  ode  to  it  yet. 

We  lay,  then,  sleeping  and  ungar« 
landed.  A  crowd  of  peoole  sur- 
rounded us.  Some  dwaea  in  ficm- 
tastic  habits,  and  some  in  those  of 
<iur  olden  time, — all  were  people  of 
another  day — the  period  might  be 
that  of  our  own  Elizabeth.  In-the 
centre  of  the  group  w^  an  arbour 
q(  flowers,  with  a  May-crown  hune 
conspicuously  al>ove  it.  Undemeatn 
ipas  writteji  *'  JTw  the  greatest"  — 
We— (we  mean  the  figure,  our  fiffure) 
awoke#  Idstautly, numbers  of  claim- 
ants appeared,  each  asking  that  the 
#rown  might  be  awarded  to  himself^ 
We  &lt  it  to  be  a  delicate  point. 
^J  We  must  Jniow  something  more  of 
ye,  masters,"  we  said.  ''Who  are 
ye,  for  we  know  ye  not  ?  " — "  How ! " 
^aM  they  all,  at  once,  ''  not  know 
us  ?  then  '  by  our  sufferings  but  you 
B^V '  V^'  f^oor  iporant  creature," 
said  a  damsel  of  finr-five.  f  She  was 
a  qunst^  who  had  arrived  at  the 
then  rare  distinction  of  tetters,  and 
ungenerously  abused  her  privilege 
by  twisting  her  nu)ther's  tongue  into 
lines  of  uniuniable  proportion. )  N'im- 
pmte !  we  pass  her  by,  to  consider 


the  obipanU  of  |h^  bmMtt  «0K,<tho 
paks>— 

'^  Who  an  ttw,'.'  we  said^ 
ff  vhose  lace  bospeaketh  riot,  and 
whose  i^ce  ap  extravagant  fire  ? 
Stand  forth,  and  let  us  hear  thy 
Terse* — Upon  that  a  gay  bold  man. 

Like  a  hot  a&oorist  with  Rowing  eye, 

stood  forward.  He  shouted  dark  aivi 
^ppalliog  words  in^  our  ear, — soma 
very  musical,  and  some  of  mighty 
souud.  The^e  was  an  unhallowed 
charm  about  thepa  alli  however,— it 
was  of  murder  and  hate,  of  commu- 
nions with  the  spirit  of  daripiess  that 
he  spoke  for  a  ^me: — but 'then  he 
turned  him  to  a  eentler  strain,  aod 
told  of  Helen  and  her  Pardau  loVe, 
in  words  such  as  none  but  poets  ever 
i^ke^  'Twaa  thus  be  ended — 
Sweet  Hden  !  make  wie  immortal  whh  s 


Ob,  thoa  art  adnr  tiiea  the  evniiigair 
Clad  in  the  hesuty  of  a  thoutand  Stan. 
Brighter  ait  thou  tfian  flaming  ^iipiler, 

Shea  be  appeared  to  bq^eas  Semde: 
ore  lovdy  than  the  monarch  oftlie  iky 
In  wiEUiton  Arethuaa^s  azure  ansa. 
And  nooe  but  thou  shah  be  my  paramour* 

"  Are  you  satisfied? "  said  Mbt^ 
low,  whom  we  now  knew.  '<  Well 
pleased,  in  truth,"  we  answered, 
'^  but  let  us  hear  thv  brethren.  In 
the  mean  time  take  thou  thy  station 
beneath  yon  branching  oak :  we  will 
l^reailer  consider  thy  peti^om"  We 
said  this  with  an  official  air;  there 
was  a  spice  of  authoritv  in  our 
mouth>  and  we  warmed  mto  sel£- 
importance.  The  dramatist  care- 
lessly sauntered  to  his  place. 

And  as  he  retired  we  marked  a 
man  with  a  pleasant  countenance, 
who  had  stood  beside  him.  Webecb* 
oned,  and  he  approached.  He  said 
(and  said  It  smiliiigiy  and  sotto  voce) 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Gre- 
cian.  fable,  and  that  he  had  adc^tcd 
two  as  his  own.  ''  Here  is  £ndymi« 
on,"  said  he. 

The  very  music  of  wboae  name  baa  gone 
Into  my  being  \ 

and  here  is  the  contest  of  Apollo 
and  Midas."—-''  Oh !  we  will  hear 
that  by  all  means,*'  we  replied;  «  for 
ow  ears'  sakes  we  will  decide  on 
that,  lest  we  on  the  sudden  become 
ch^ged,  and  as  it  were  asinine."— 
My  name  is  L^y,"  the  poet  said, 
'' We  heed  not  thy  mune,  frien^*^ 
^'<  Pardon  m<b  but  I  thought 
»09 
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B^adA  the  flett^d  hstfrai  hor  ttMfc  Sraf 


your  pflrfectibffily  irftekt  opine"— 
^<Ah!  thou  strai^  £uphulBt/is  it 

thou  ?  "  we  ar»w*red  ?  "  We  hope    _^  j^^rfe-ow  -iidf  didii-w 
thou  b«rt.iKme  of  those  weed.  cKng.    S:^^^.?^?!^^ 

to  stecp) 
An4  the  mudi  aoftnets  lulled  me  to  ik^ 


teg  round  tWa  pretty  exotic."— 
"T^one,"  he  relumed,  ^Mt  is  a«  free 
at  tny  pahn^"  *'  It  is  wcH,  masted 
Lyly ;  it  is  very  well.  Proceed  then, 
in  doas  name,  and  be  pleasant  and 
brief."  He  smiled,  and  read  the 
musical  contest  in  a  clear  and  not 
ungentle  voice,  and  brou^t  dis-' 
tinctly  before  our  eyes  the  rival  dei- 
tSe8,^the  old  wood-haunting  god 
with  his  shrill-toned  reeds,  and  the 
bright  lyrist  • 

Apollo,  u  he  played 

(Tore  Midae)  in  the  Fhiygian  shade. 

With  Pto,  and  to  the  Sylvan  lost. 

Observing,  as  Lyly  retired  (he  re- 
tired with  a  somewhat  courtly  step), 
a  steady-looking  square-faced  man 
about  mty,  wiua  wreath  round  his 
head,  we  enquked  what  he  could  pos- 
8tt>ly  want.  (A  chart  being  in  his  hand, 
we  had  taken  him  for  a  geographer.) 
He  walked  towards  Us  with  a  mea^ 
mired  step,  ktid  said,  that  his  name 
was  Dravt&n,  and  that  he  had  ^*  writ-' 
ten  the  Pc^yolbionr  '«  We  don't  like 
ftrefen  titles  to  English  books,  mas« 
ter&ayton,"  we  answered:  ''Pray 
-wko  or  what  is  this  same  Polyolbion  ? 
The  poet  looked  mve,  and  said  that 
he  had  '^turned  the  whole  island 
into  verse."  *'Um!"  replied  we, 
'^  a  fear&d  transmutation,  in  truth ; 
but  let  us  hear."— He  looked  sted- 
iastly  at  his  chart,' and  said,  <^  After 
having  gone  endrely  and  particu- 
larly wrough  the  several  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Dorset,  Devon,  Wilt- 
diire,  Sussex,  Essex,  Hampshire, 
Berkshire,  Kent,  Oxford,  Middle- 
sex, Surrey  " "  No   more,  pry- 

thee,  no  more,  master  Drayton,  or 
we- perish,"  we  exclaimed.  "If  thy 
poem  be  as  fearful  as  thy  catalogue — ' 
^"  Thou  shali  hear/  he  said,  «  a 
passage  from  another,  wMch  touch-' 
eth  not  much  on  topography.  I 
could  have  wished,  in  truth,  that 
this  my  great  work— but  as  you 
please."  Be.  had  a  strong  voice,  but 
a  dry  and  somewhat  pedantic  me- 
thod o#  reciting  his  versea:  part  of 
them  was  nlcasant  however;  we  ra- 
ther liked  the  following  stanza,  which 
caught  our  ear : 

Hie  lark  that  holds  oheenrance  of  the  sim 
Qjmm'd  hes  dew  notes  in  thequiet  air, 


When  in  a  viaoo,  as  it  lecaied  to  iiM» 
Tnumpbal  music  from  the  flood  aroe, 
As  when  the  loveieign  we  emiarged  m~ 

«  Enough!"  (we  intenwptrf 
him,)  "enough,  master  Draytaj: 
God  be  w'ye— we  wiM  considertty 
claims,  presently,  to  the  crown;  c«- 
tent  tnee  awhile  beside  yoa  tro; 
there  are  two  already  waitiM  m 
our  award."— He  walked  directlj  to- 
wards the  oak.  . 

*'  And  now  come  forward,  »« 
with  thy  cap  hi  hand.  Hast  thou  hu^ 
thy  head  ready  for  the  bays?  IW 
but  thou  must  first  earn  them,  fiiou- 
Thy  name  ?  "— Tis  Decka-;  he  as- 
swered  mildly.  "We  tte  tine, 
De<^er,  wdl,*  we  answered,  «yet 
not  so  well  as— but  let  us  hear  thee; 
and,  in  truth,  now  we  bethink  w, 
thou  hast  a  cunnuig  style,  awi** 
Decker.  Come,  let  us  hear  sone- 
thmg  of  Mattheo,  and  bid  mtdiii 
BellafroBl  be  present  to  us,  wd  ftr-. 
tunatua,  and  the  rest."— He  leaj^ 
with  a  rich  voic^  and  among  «w 
things,  the  following  lines.  'wTf* 
the  recoUecdona  of  n  penitent  hsnot 
When  hi  the  street, 

A  fidr  young  medeet  duniel  I M  mc^ 
She  seem*d  to  aft  a  d0ve  wheal !»»«  k^ 

Andltoallanven:  evetyeye 

That  followed  her  went  wiA  a  M** 

^ance; 
At  me  each  hold  and  jeering  «w«»*«^^ 
Darted  forth  ecom ;  to  her  ae  if  ««  »" 

heen  - 

Some  tower  rniYanqjaiahed  would  t»y  » 

vafff 
'Gainst  me  swbhi  ramoar  hobted  tfOf 

sail;  o 

She  oownM  with  revcitBd  pnft«  P**' 

by  them,  < 
I,  diough  with  tee  masked,  eoidd  not  Vif^ 

thv'Heml' 

There  was  nmch  more ;  but  he  tf 
last  ended,  and  wfe  bade  him  P«t<* 
his  cap  and  trait  for  our  s'^^Jr 
He  bowed  gently  and  left  the  orde 
in  sUenccb  ^ 

A  !«?rious  placid-looking  man  »»^ 
offered  himself  to  our  noticf,  ^ 
called  himself  mHp  MamH^-J^ 
opened  his  book  quietly,  »«  "^ 
turning  over  two  or  three  'fj'^  . 
if  conrtderkig  what  he  sbouW  ae»f^ 
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^  JUdy  Drtaki. 


H/H 


Ike  Wgm-  to  read  It  scehM  ftom  a  {ilajjC 
'We.  had  looked  for  aomething  atm» 
mcadBtive  or  didactic,  we  own  ;  but 
to  our  eurpriie,  he  read  us  the  con« 
fendoia  of  a  lorer.  Wkh  what  an 
tuvuffled  tone  did  he  recite  this  f4ea« 
aant  muMge  W— The  Prino&of  Ttftnto 
ia  tmng  the  atory  of  his  early  paa* 
aion. 

f 
Not  fiur  firom  wherp  my  fiofaer  lives,  a  lady, 
A  liei^ibonx.1^,  hleit  with  as  great  a  beau^ 
As  nataie  duist  bestow  without  undoing, 
2>w«It,  and  most  happily  as  I  thought  then^ 
And  blest  the  house  ajthousand  times  she 
.  '       dweltin. 

This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  n^  youth, 
Wkmmy  first  fire  knew  no  adidtemte  ]n>- 


27or  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fbndness. 
In  an  the  bisrery  m^  fidenda  4»uld  show 

me. 
In  all  the  faith  my  innocence  could  give  me. 
In  the  be«t  lai^gus^B  my  tme  tongue  oouM 

tell  me. 
And  an  the  broken  sighsmy  sick  heart  lend 

me, 
I  sued;  and  served.    Long  did  I  k>ve  this 

IfOOg  ^p9  my  ti»T^,l«qg  my  trade /o  wjn 

her;  > 

Witli  sU  the  duQr  of  my  S0ttl  I  served  hoc 

We  listened  attentively,  but  felt  a 
floubt  about  his  daiQiis.  '^  We  mXi 
consider—''  j^ve  said,  ^d  wayi^  bji^ 
towards  tbe  tree. 

J^t  this  moment,  we  heard  a  short 
cough,  h^peaking  Impatienoe,  and 
noted  that  it  canie  from  a  portly- 
looking  man,  who  stepped  a  little  out 
mf  .the  circle.  '^  We  did  not  call 
tTiec,  friend,"  we  said ;  but  on  catch- 
ing a  closer  glance,  we  knew  him  at 
once.  ^'  Ha !  Ben,  we  had  nigh  for- 
Crotten  thee,  indeed :  Forgive  us,  for- 
give  us,  excellent  Ben,  and  we  will 
quaff  sack  with  thee  another  time,  in 
a  place  where  the  chimes  shall  reach 
us  not*  Well !  we  suppose  we  must 
hear  one  of  thy  pleasant  songs  too: 
We  had  half  disposed  of  the  crown 
amongst  yon  claimants,  and  lo !  Uiou 
art  here  to  dispute  it  sturdily.  Well, 
daink^  cup,  and  begin."  BenJon" 
tan  (for  it  was  he)  first  read  to  us  a 
scene  from  Volpoae,  and  the  ^aen 
bumour  shot  sideways  out  of  his 
eyea,  m  he.spoke :  thea.  (leaT^ng  his 
tragadies)  he  procaeded  at  once  to 
bia  aongi^  sereral  of  which  ("  Drink 
to  me  only,"  and  others)  he  sang 
iWth  .a  meUow  voice.  This  was  part 
of  one  of  them^ 


JBeailtias,  ha)(ra7s<seen  a«Of, 
Called  Lo?e,  a  little  boy, 
Ahnost  naked,  wanton,  bHnd ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 

He  IS  Venus*  runaway. 

She  that  win  bat  now  discoter 
Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hover,  . 
ShaU  to-niffht  xeceive  a  kiss. 
How,  or  wnere  herself  would  wish ; 
But,  who  brings  him  to  his  nu^er^  ' 
Shan  have  that  kiss  and  another. 

'^  Thw  art  a  wag,  Ben,"  we  said; 
''  Cease  now,  for  we  recollect  thy 
mmg,  and  know  aU  that  thou  canst 
urge  for  thyself.  Ben  then  approach- 
ed to  shake  hands  with  us;  but  we 
jfeehng  some  i^prehension  as  to  our 
peinjg  of  ahadowy  textui^)  wave4 
him  off.  He  laughed,  mi  walked 
towards  the  oak.     . 

«  I  am  "— "  Be  silent,"  we  inter- 
rupted the  speaker,  "  we  will  oaM 
thee  by  and  by— thy  name  ?"  "  Bdr 
mund  iS||«fiuer,"  he  replied  hi  a  most 
melodious  yoice.  '^  Now,  now,  ho« 
nom-ed  and  laurelled  Spenser;  we 
will  hear  thee  now^— we  pray  thee  t# 
hegm  ;i.-the  erown,  w*  foneaae,  is 
lost."  V  Oh  I  not  spw  mj  master," 
said  the  poet  ''  There  are  ntaar 
wotthy  ones  here,  who  may  wet 
compels  with  me."  *'  We  wish  to 
listen  to  thy  soag,  Spenser,  hetas^ 
hegio."  '<  What  sh^JU  it  iie?"  he 
said^  ''  I#et  me  jecoUeot." 

A  gentle  ^hejAierd,  hoe^  4n  Arcady, 
Of  gendest  rSee  (hat  ever  shepherd  bore. 
About  the  graoy  banks  of  Hsemony 
JDid  keep  his  sheep,  his  Utile  stock  and  stora 
FuU  canfiiUy  he  Jcq^  them  d^  aaliiij^ 
In  fairest  fidds,  and  Astiophel  ha  higltt. 

''  No,— that  elegy  doth  not  pro* 
ceed  so  well,"  said  he,  *'  I  must  try 
again— here  is  something  from  ano- 
ther: kindly  listen  1  but  I  faiow  thoji 
wilt,  for  it  is  in  pi^aise  of  '  peerless 
poesic.''  ^ 

Know,  deeds  do  die  however  noUy  done, 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  in  themselves  de- 

Bu^  Wise  woxds  tapght  in  numl^  forXp 

run, 
Recorded  by  die  muses,  Kve  for  aye. 
Nor  may  wfdi  -storming  diowen  be  wariiM 

away; 
Nor  faittar  bieatking  winds,  aor  barmftd 

Uast,. 
Nor  age,  nor  envy  shaHxhaa  ever  waste. 
•         »••?•» 

BwtFamewidi  gtdden  wiags  doth  fly  aloft 
▲boie  the  reach  of  ruinous  decav. 


A  iOgf  Dteak. 
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And  with  bnf^  itasM  doih  Utt  the  Man 

Admirifi  of  iMMebon  rikett  fton  fbr  awaj; 
Then,  i^mm  will  with  virtMut  leedi  astay 
To  mcNmt  t>  bettfep,  on  Pcguos  must  ride, 
And  with  sweet  poet*8  ten*  be  ff/oMed, 

After  Ms,  he  gtcve  itB  a  passage  or 
two  fitmi  hifl  mvine  Faery  Queen, 
and  then^  of  his  own  accord,  left  the 
circle  for  other  competitoi^. 

— ''  Ha !  who  art  thou  who  hast 
such  a  serious  look  and  sober  ?  Thy 
suit  of  black  is  Wotn ",  €km  lookest 
starch  and  stiff,  and  like  a  figure 
canred  for  a  tomb."  We  said  this 
in  a  pleasant  t^,  and  thft  statue 
answered,  '^  The  derk  of  Saint  An* 
drews  " — *^  Zooks,  master  WebsterL 
is  H  thou?  give  us  thy  hand— (ah! 
we  forset:)  .  We  regard  thee  im  4 
pillar  of  the  state  literary ;  but  thou 
most  gM  aaotiier  to  recite  for  thee : 
thy  tones,  accustomed  to  cburdi  so- 
lemnities, a^  doui>t)e6S  nasal  and 
|)roloi«|^.  We  hare  short  tune  to 
listen,  Metfd,  so  e'en  ffiye  thv  book 
to  Raleigh  here,  and  he  shad  lend 
thee  his  courtly  voice  for  once."— 
'^  Not  so.  Sir,  I  must  be  eren  mine 
own  expowider,  an  please  you,"  he 
]udd.  »  It  doth  not  please  us.  Mas- 
ter Webster,"  we  replied,  *'  but  as 
thou  hast  said  it,  attd  as  we  know 
tfeiee  to  be  staunch  to  thy  resolutions, 
even  htfee  thy  way,  and  proceed." 
He  accordingly  beran  his  yeluntary. 
The  boek  was  the  Puchess  of  Malfy. 
I^is  voice,  which  was  equal  at  firsts 
trembled  a  little,  when  he  came  to 
tbefoUowing  passage :  well  it  might 
A  brother,  who  has  murdered  his 
sister,  sp^iks:*— 

J^er4>  Covaf  hir  fi^e:  min^ eyes  dssde : 

8^6  died  young. 
Bos»  I  think  not  lo:  herinfeUcity 

Seemed  to  have  years  too  many. 
Ferd»   She  and  I  were  twin» : 

And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had 

lived 
Hist  ikon  to  a  miiniteu 

'^Sit  thee  down,  old  man.  Sit 
doMm,  John  Webster,  'till  we  hear 
the  rest,"  we  said,  when  he  had 
finished.  '^  Thou  hast  stouter  claims 
than  many  think,  to  be  considered  a 
high  and  heart-rending  poet. — The 
clerk  of  St.  Andrew*s  mov^  delibe- 
rately towards  his  place. 

—  "And  now,  who  are  these" 
said  we,  "  who  step  forward  with 
soch  gr«ce  ?  Sic  fratres  Helens— 
twin  stars  like  these,  yet  scarcely 


ye  car^  and  tm  m  what  ye  art.  IT 
Hm  inward  shank  not  the  oatwiid 
man,  ye  are  well  worth  hetiiBg: 
epeik!"  ** Thou bftgin, Ifmum^' 
one  said,  and  acoordngly  the  granr 
of  the  two  opened  a  relume  aad  bc« 
gmamasqiie*  This  was  part  of  Ui 
recitation. 

Thou  diah  ftfni 
Still  ak  a  rode,  wlule  r,  to  hlM  ^  M, 
Will  summon  up,  with  my  all  dmo^ 

rod. 
The  nymphs  of  fountuns,   ficm  «tak 

wat^locki 
(Hung  with  the  dew  ci  bleMiig  ni  h- 

crease) 
The  greedy  iinan  take  their  aiiirlAft 
Ye  nymphs,  who  bathing  ia  jfm  Ifiift 

springs. 
Beheld  these  rivers  hi  their  iBftncy, 
And  joyM  to  see  them,  when  Adr  drdel 

heads 
R^tdiM  ^  air,  and  sptead  Ae  giaol 

widi  flowers ; 
Rise  from  your  weflsy  and  with  joarrinMi 

feet 
Perform  that  oflke  to  dns  hsfipy  fut^ 
Which  in  these  plains  yon  to  Alpheatti 
When  pasdng  henee,  dm>*msDyiai«- 

niix'd 
He  gdn*a  the  ihvoor  of  Ms  Aidfaoie! 

*f  Enough !  we  know  ye  both,  «i 
Bke  ye,"    we    said.      "And  now, 
Fletcher  J  wiH  we  hear  a  few  plciart 
lines  from  thee."    ''  Shall  it  be  wnf 
or  speech?"   said  he.     "  Eren  ii 
you  please,  master  dramatist,  w  H 
be  quiet  and  soothing  ;—soinctMnj 
Jietween  both,— or  neither— whaterw 
plcaseth  thee,  or  thy  feir  muse,"  w« 
answered — *'  Here  is  one  that  tastetl 
of  wine,"  he  said : — 
God  Lyfeus  ever  youDg> 
Ever  honoured,  ever  sung; 
Stained  with  blood  of  lusty  ^rapO) 
In  a  thousand  lusty  shapc^ 
Dance  upon  the  mazer*8  brim, 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim; 
From  diy  plenteous  hand  dirioe 
I<ct  a  river  run  whh  wins. 

Ood  of  youth,  letddidi^^ 

Enter  neidiar  csie  nor  ftar. 

«  Thanks,  Master  Webster  •- 
Fletdier,  we  would  hare^iMJ 
the  fatigues  of  lustice  hare  WJJJJ 
us  somewhat,  we obsenrcd.  "WJ 
art  thed,  my  Master,"  said  WetjJ^ 
"  Lie  down^then,  fbr  a  short  w»» 
andl  will  try  to  «end  thee,  fer«f^ 
hito  Elysium."— We  "^fcc*-^ 
ther  oiu-phantasmasighed,  «"^*5S 
ed  its  head  like  a  lahguM  p<>ppf*  ™ 
was  Fletcher's  charming  loiff^* 
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^•re-dianiui^  deep,  tlioa  oMer  of  all  woM, 
Siotfaer  to  dti^  fweedjr  AiyselfiHipoM 
>n  this  afflicted  prince :  fm  like  a  dimd, 
[n  gentle  abow'n ;  giye  nothing  that  is  londjl 
>r  psinAil  to  his  shunh^i ;  easy,  sweet, 
\jkI  as  a  pnriing  stream,  dum  son  of  night, 
E^Bfls  l>yms  thMhled  steses;  sing  his  paint 
UQcehoUow  mnnniiiing  wind,  or  silver  lain^ 
[nto  this  nnnoe»  g^tly,  OgqUly  slide, 
Ind  kiss  mm  into  sliunben  like  a  bride  I 

As  this  flooff  concluded,  ire  our- 
lehres  even  felt  lulled,  and,  we  be- 
liere,  reposed  us  awhile,  or  forgdC 
9Yu^ve8.  We  were  awakened,  hcnr* 
»yer,  by  a  noise  near  us,  and  tumkig 
rouBd,  noted  a  quick  pleasant-eyed 
Doan,  who  uttered,  with  a  silver  Toice, 
the  foUomig  staiuws :  he  seemedie* 
citng  them  to  faimselfl 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay. 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree. 
Herald  sad  and  trompet  be, 
To  whose  somid  diaste  wings  away. 

But  thou,  shrinking  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-currer  of  ue  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fisver^s  end. 
To  this  troop  eome  thou  not  near. 

lEVom  this  sesnon  interact 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
^ve  the  eagle,  featherM  nng, 
Keep  the  obtequy  so  strict 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 
That  defunctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  la(£  his  right: — 

*'  Whose  verse  is  that?"  we  said, 
**  Tis  mine,"  he  answered — "  Dost 
thou  not  know  me,  as  well  as  these 
o^bers?  Then  must  I  try  a  merrier 
song"— Hast  thou  heard  this,  master 
judge?" 

Crabbod  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 

Youth  is  full  q£  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care : 

Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winteir  weather ; 

Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  Hke  winter  bare. 

He  stopped  and  smiled — ''Art  thou 
Informed  yet  ?  " — "  Thou  art  a  merry 
wag,"  we  answered,  ''  and  we  like 
thee,  ait  least :  once  more,  let  us  hear 
thee."  —  *'  Hark,  hark,"  he  said, 
*'  Dost  thou  not  hear  a  storm?" 

Thou  god  of  this  gnat  vast,  rebake  thase 

surges 
Whicb  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and 

thou  that  hast 
'Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in 

brass, 
having  called  them  from  the  deep.  - 


''  Those  lines  are  surely  "— *'  'Tis 
sakfthiev  are  not  mine,"  he  replied 
aad  sndled;  '^but,  hush  !-^ 

The  seaman's  whistle 
'  Is  as  a  whimer  in  the  ears  of  death, 
•   Unheard."— 

<'  BotThaisakasiiedin  chBd-birtfai? 
and  thou  nniit  hear  her  husband'-* 
sorrow,  and  his  blesainir  on  thw 
child." 

Nov,  mild  may  be  %  ii£^ 
For  a  more  Uiisteroos  bird)  had  never  bahe^ 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  oondiJaoBs ! 
fot  thou'rt  the  ru^ifiliest  welcomed  to  tbi« 

world, 
iTiat   e'er  was  princess  child.      Happy 


whatfoDows!— 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity. 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  ] 


heaven  catf 


ffo  heald  theeiram  Ac  wonib.a.i« 

*— Ifest  Wretched  qneen  U^    ^ 
A  terrible  ehiU-blrth  l«et  tho»  had,  jn^t 

dear;  .  •  „• 

No  lights  no  fire;  the  unfriendly  eleo^nt^ 
Forgot  thee  ufeterhr:  norhavel^me 
To  give  <hec  hallow'd .  to  thy  gz»ve,  bu( 

straight 
Must  cast  diee,  scarcely  coflln'd  in  the  ooiz^ 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 
And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  bdchtng 

whale. 
And  hummhig  water  must  oVrwhehn  thf 

eorasc. 
Lying  ndth  simpla  shells. 

**  Thou  hast  said  enough.  06; 
mighty  poet ! — ^Where  ihtm  art,  peer* 
less  Sha*«8pi:are,  who  else  maystriTft 
with  hope? — For  us,  we  dare  not  a* 
ward  a  crown  to  thee.  It  is  as  though 
tile  fool  of  the  fhble  should  wei^ 
the  merits  of  the  bright  ApoUo.  it 
is  thine  without  our  gift  Lode  it 
thy  surrounding  fellows,  who  bend 
them  in  reverence  before  thee.  We 
too  must  bow  our  knee."  He  stooped 
to  raise  us,  but  the  t6uch  of  his  hand 
seemed  like  en  electric  shock,  and 
we— ai£H)fce« 


^*  And  what  is  the  meaning  or  end 
of  the  dream?"— Kind  reader,  tf 
thou  art  pleased  with  our  relation,  or 
with  the  poets  whom  we  have  cited, 
our  end  is  answered :  it  hath  no  hid- 
den purpose.  We  cover  not  our 
morals  with  allegory  or  fiction; — 
there  is  no  concealed  drug  in  the  sugar 
which  we  proffer  to  thee.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  please  thee.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  have  not  been  writing  alto- 
gether without  success* 
'   I'lMrx.' 
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and  our  involuntary  yearnings  ifter 
whatever  in  any  manner  powQrfuDj 
and  directly  reminds  us  of  jtJ  B» 
Muse  is  not  one  of  the  daugSw  of 
MenoMiry,  but  the  old  ioothlem  i 


(  The  object  of  Mr.  Crabbe*^s  writ«    that  bind  us  to  the  world  abootSt 

Sags  seems  to  bc>  to  show  what  an 

mpoetical  world  we  live  in:  or  ra- 

tmr^  perhaps,  the  very  reverse  of 

this  conclusion  might  be  drawn  firom 

them;  for  it  miffht  be  said,  that  if 

this  is  poetry,  tJoere  is  nothing  but    bUi^  dune  herself,  doling  out  tie 

poetry  m  the  world,  j  Our  author's    gossip  and  scandal  of  tiie  nd^iboap- 

style  might  be  cited^as  an  answer    hood,    recounting,  iotidem  verUs  d 

lt<m#,  what  happens  in  eveiy  phce 
in  the  kingdom  every  liour  m,  tk 
year,  and  £»teniiig  always  oo  tke 
worst  as  the  most  palatable  moneh' 
But  she  is  a  circumstantial  old  la^j 
communicative,  scrupulous,  leansg 
nothing  to  the  inva^ation,  ha^m 
on  the  smallest  grievances,  a  Tiila^ 
oracle  and  critic,  most  veritable,  moit 
identical,  bringing  us  a^uaiuted 
with  persons  and  things  ju£t  as  thcr 
happened,  and  giving  us  a  locil 
interest  in  all  she  knows  andtcfit 
The  springs  of  Helicon  are,  in  gesM 
ral,  supposed  to  be  a  Griii^  streta, 
bubbling  and  sparkling,  and  aiddB; 
sweet  music  as  it  flows;  but  Mr. 
Crabbe's  fountain  of  the  Mqks  tf  a 
stagnant  pool,  dull,  motionless,  choked 
up  with  weeds  and  corruption ;  it  re- 
flects no  Ijght  from  heaven,  it  cniiU 
no  cheerM sound: — ^his  Pcgasia bn 
not  floating  wings,  but  feet,  down 
feet  that  scorn  the  low  groimd  tkw 
tread  upon ; — no  flowers  of  lore,  rf 
hope,  or  joy  spring  here,  or  th^  Woso 
only  to  wither  in  a  moment;- 


to  Audre^^'s  in^^iiry,  "  Is  poetry  « 
true  thing  ?  "^  If  Uie  most  feigmng 
poetry  is  the  truest,  Mr.  Crabbe  is 
of  all  poets  the  least  poeticaL  There 
are  here  no  ornaments,  no  flights  of 
fancy,  no  illusions  of  sentiment,  no 
tinsel  of  w;orda.  (His  song  is  one  sad 
nality,  one  unvaised,  unvaried  note 
of  unavailing  woe.  Literal  fidelity 
terves  him  in  Hfit  place  of  invention; 
he  .assumes  Importance  by  a  number 
of  petty  details  ;  he  rivets  attention 
by  oeing  prolixT)  He  not  only  dealp 
in  incessant  meters  of  fact,  but  iia 
matters  offset  of  the  most  ^Eunifiar, 
the  least  animating,  and  most  un- 
pleaMmt  kind ;  but  he  relies  for  the 
effect  of  novelty  on  the  microscopic 
minuteness  with  wMdi  he  dissects 
the  most  trivial  objects— and,  fbrthe 
interest  he  excites  on  the  unshrinking 
determination  with  which  he  bandies 
the  most  pain^.  His  poetry  has  ao 
o&cial  and  professional  air.  He  is 
called  out  to  cases  of  difficult  births« 
of  fractured  limbs,  or  brcfiches  of  the 
peace:  and  mfdces  out  a  parish  regia^ 
ter  of  fiocidents  and  ofiences*    He 


poet's  verse  does  not  put  a  spirit  rf 
'ing,  but  a  spirit  ff 
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tal^es  the  inost  trite,  the  most  gross    youth  in  everv  things 
aiid  obvioys,  pud  revolting  part  of   fear,  despondency,  and  decay ;  ^ 
nature>  for  tiie  sulgect  of  his  ^bor    not  an  el^tric  sparic  to  ^^V'u. 
rate  descriptions;  but  it  is  nature    expand,  but  acts  like  the  tor^^ 
still,  and  Nature  is  a  great  .and  mirhty 
goddess.     *^  (xreat  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians."    It  is  well  for  the  reve-> 
rend  author  th|it  it  is  sQ.^udivicluality 
Is,  in  his  theqry,  the  only  definition 
of  poetry.    Whatever  is,  he  hitcfies 
into    rhymp. )  Wboey^   makes   an 
exact  image  df  anv  thing  on  the  earth 
Wow,  however  ueiorm^  or  insigni- 
ficant, according  to  hun^  must  suc- 
ceed— ^d  he  has  succeededO  Mr.    -- -  ,jw ^,  j^«  .,^ -       -, 

Crabbe  is  oneofthe  most  popular  and  (Crabbe  is  n,  fiaeinoHng  wv^*  ^\ 
admired  of  our  living  writers.  T  That  >tt)ntrives  to.  "  turn  diseases  to^ 
ne  is  so,  can  be  accounted  for  on  np  modities,"  and  makes  a  virtue  of  i^ 
otl^or  principle  thaA  the  strong  ties    cessity.    Qe  puts  na  out  oC  cff^ 


touch  to  deaden  and  contract ;  it  w^ 
no  rainbow  tints  to  iaacj,  it  f**  !* 
soothing  feelings  in  the  heart,  it  Mid- 
dens no  prospect,  it  stirs  no  w»; 
in  its  view  the  current  of  life  nw 
slow,  dull,  cold,  dispirited,  m' 
undergrround,  muddy  and  clo|^ 
with  3l  creeping  thmgs.  Thc™f 
is  one  vast  infirmarv  ;  the  hill  of  *»• 
nassus  is  a  penitentiary;  toreid|n| 
is  a  penance;  yet  we  read  jml  J"*! 


^«9^2     ' 


JtMug  AM0r^^^^^k^aiSi» 


•nth  Hbk  worlds  wkksh  perhapg  a  m^ 
rere  divine  should  do;  y^t  do0»  noV 
ia  a  charitable  divbie  <M^t>  point  ta 
another.  Hia  morbid  feelings  droop 
tndolingto  the  earth;  groyel>  where  ^ 
\her  ihmild  soar;  and  throw  a  dead  ^ 
weuffat  on  erery  aspiration  of  the 
Mnif  after  the  good  or  beautifu)*  Bf 
degrees^  we  submit  and  are  reoons* 
died  to  our  fate,  like  patients  to  a 
physkian^.  orprisoners  in  the  con- 
demned celL  We  can  onlv  explain  this 
by  say^>  as  we  said  belore^  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  gives  vs  one  part  of  nature, 
^e  mean^  the  little,  the  disgusting, 
the  distressia^;  that  he  does  thia 
thoroughly^  with  the  hand  of  a  mas« 
ter ;  and  we  forgive  all  the  rest  !— 

Mr-  Crabbe's  first  poems  were  pub- 
^ahed  so  long  ago  as  the  jear  178^ 
»nd  received  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
Johnson  only  a  little  before  he  died. 
This  was  a  testimony  from  an  enemy, 
for  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  an  admirer 
of  the  simple  in  style,  or  minute  in 
description*    Still  he  was  an  acute; 
strong-minded  man,  and  could  see 
t^th,  wheir  it  waa  presented  to  himr, 
eren  through  the  mist  of  his  preju-^ 
dices  and  hia  theories.    There  was  . 
MMMething  in  Mr.  Grabbe's  intricate  ^ 
points  that  did  not„  after  all,  so  ill 
accord  wiih  tHe  Doctor^s  purblind 
vi9ion ;  and  he  Jcnew  quite  enough  of 
the  petty  DIs  of  Mfe  to  judge  of  the 
merit   of  our    poet's    descriptions^ 
^ugh  he  himself  chose  to  slur  them 
[>Ter   in    high-sounding  dogmas   or 
general  invectives.      Mr.   Crabbe's 
parlieat  poem  of  the  Filiate  was  re- 
[commended  to  the  notice  m  Dr.  John- 
MHi  by  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynolds ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  taste  for 
that  sort  of  poetry,  which  leans  for 
Hipport  on  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  its 
immtions  of  nature,   began  to  dis-* 
play  itself  hiuch  about  the  time;  and, 
n  a  good  measure,  in  consequeiice  of 
:he  dtn-ection  of  the  public  taste  to  the 
mbject  of  painthig.    Book-learning, 
the  accumtuation  of  wordy  common- 
places,   the    gaudy   pretensions    of 
poetical  diction,  had  enfeebled  and 
perverted  our  eye   ibr  nature:    the 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  which  came 
into  fashion  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  waa  then  first  considered  as  a 
po1it?e  accomplishment,  would  taid 
imperceptibly  to  restore  it    Painting^ 
fa   essentially   an  imitative   art;  ft 
cannot  aubsist  for  a  moment  on  emp^ 
Ipen^faiities :    the   qritip,   th^efore. 
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who  faaa  beai'ttsed  to  Hitt  ifart  <i 
aalMtantial  eiitertainment, /wofiM  h» 
disposed  to  read  poetry  with  ihtf 
eye  of  a  comicnaseur,  would  be  little' 
captivated  with   smooth,   polished, 
unmeanin«^  periods,  and  would  tmii 
withdouue  eagerness  and  reHdi  to  ther 
fiiroe  and  precision  of  individual  de-' 
tails,  transferred  as  it  were  to  thepage 
firom  the  canvas.    Thus  an  admirer 
of  Teniers  or  Hobbima  might  thidc 
little  of  the  pastoral  sketches  of  Pope 
or  Goldsmith:    even  Thomson  de- 
scribes not  so  much  the  naked  oljecT 
as  what  he  sees  in  his  mind's  eye, 
flur^unded  and  flowing   with  the 
mild,  bland,  gemal  vapours  of  Ida 
brain  ^— but  the  adept  m  Dutch  in- 
teriors, hovels,  and  pig-styes  must 
find   in   such  a    writer  as  Crabber 
a  man  after  his  own  heart.    He  bf 
the  very  thhig  itself;   he  paintil  in 
words,  instead  of  colours :  that^s  idf 
the  difference.     As  Mr.  Crabbe  i^ 
not  a  painter,  only  because  he  doev 
not  use  a  brush  and  cdours,  so  hef 
is  for  the  most  part  a  poet,  only  be-r 
cause  he  writes  ih  lines  of  ten  sylla' 
blea.    All  the  rest  might  be  found  in 
a  newspaper,  an  old  magazine,  or* 
'  a   county-register.     Our  author  ia 
himself  a  little  jeidous  of  tiie  prudish- 
fidelity  of  his  homelv  Muse,  an^ 
tries  to  justify  himself  by  precedents. 
He  brinffs,  as  a  parallel  instance  of 
merely  ttteral    desaription,    Vope'i 
lines  on  the  gay  Duke  of  Buckmg-' 
ham;  beginning,  "  In  the  worst  inn's 
worst  room  see  Villiers  lies !"  •  Bii£ 
surely  notliing  can  be  more  dissimi- 
lar.   Pope  describes  what  is  striking, 
Crabbe  would  have  described  mererf 
what  was  th^.     The   objects  in 
Pope  stand  out  to  the  fanc^  from 
the  mixture  of  the  mean  with  th^ 
gaudy,  from  die  contrast  of  the  sciene 
and  the  character.    There  is  an  ap-i 
peal  to  the  imagination;  you  see  what 
18  passmg  firom  a  poetical  point  of 
view.     In  Crabbe  there  is  no  foil, 
no  contrast,  no  impulse  giren  to  the 
mind.    It  is  all  on  a  level  and  of  a 
piece*    In  fact,  there  is  so  little  con-i 
nection  between  the  subject-matter 
of  Mr^  Crabbe's  lines,  and  the  oma« 
ment  of  rhyme  which  is  tacked  to 
^em,  that  many  of  his  veraes  read  Hko 
serious  burlesque,  and  the  parodief 
which  have  been  made  upon  them 
are  har^  so  quaint  as  the  or^nals. 
^   Mr.  Crabbe  8  great  fault  is  cerv 
taioly  tM  he  is  a  sickly,  a  querulous 


C" 


lA9kig^AMd^i^CrMi9. 


t»«y. 


4>iiMMi  yo^.  Urn  Uiifi  lie 
«0li«tqr»«iid  be  iidcs  it  iiia|MM^ 
tone.  He  cktnees  ttk  anbjtet  ootf 
to  tafae  thfe  cfaann  fwt  ef  tt^  and  t» 
4iapel  the  illunon,  the  ghrf^  ted  Hw 
dream;  which  had  hot«red  ervr  it 
in  golden  T^rte  (ran  Theecritot  to 
Cow|Kiy  He  eetf  eat  with  m>^ 
leasing''^  oveitufn  the  tfaeery  whidi 
had  hallowed  a  ehephenl^a  m,  and 
made  the  oanes  of  gn>T«  and  raller 
■mile  in  our  eari,  to  give  us  trut&i 
■I  its  stead;  but  why  not  hsy  adder 
the  ibofs  eap  and  bells  at  ense,  why 
not  ksist  on  the  unwelcottie  reality^ 
Id  plank  prose?  li  onr  author  is  a 
paet^  why  troable  himself  wHh  sta^ 
tistie^?  Iffaeisaitatistic  writer,  why 
set  his  in  news  to  harsh  and  grating 
TcMe^  The  pUasopheir  k  {Minting 
the  dark  side  of  human  natare  may 
Mine  reason  on  his  side>  and  a  moral 
lesson  or  a  remedy  in  riew.  The 
iragi6  poet,  who  shows  the  sad  H» 
cissitudes  of  things,  and  tlie  disap- 
psintments  of  the  passions,  at  lease 
strengthens  oar  yearnings  aiter  ima^ 
gaiary  good,  and  Iftids  wings  to  oar 
deiires>  by  irhich  we,  '^  at  one 
bounds  bigh  ovesleap  aM  boend"  of 
attual  snAering.  Bnt  Mr.  Orafobe 
#ae»  neither.  He  rires  us  disco* 
loHsed  paiiAings  of  things -^hdpless, 
repudng,  tmprofilable,  nnednyhig 
dislress. f^fle  is  not  a  pfaikaopher, 
but  a  tophist,  and  a  misanthrope  in 
Terse :  e  namby-pambv  ManderiMe,  a 
Malthas  turned  metrical  romancerA 
He  professes  historical  fidelity ;  but^ 
hb  rtm  is  not  drksaatic :  he  does  not 
give  us  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  vfer- 
sattle  gipsey,  Nature.J  He  does'  not 
kidalge  his  fancy  or  empathise  wfdi 
i»^  or  ten  us  how  the  poor  feel ;  but 
how  he  should  feel  in  ^eir  situati^, 
winch  we  do  not  want  to  imow.  <^e 
does  not  weave  the  web  of  their  iVes 
of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  to- 
gether, but  clothes  Siem  all  in  the 
same  overseer's  dingy  ttnsey-<woo)sey, 
^  or  tinges  them  with  a  green  aiid  yel- 
7v  k>w  melancholy*  He  bloclu  out  all 
possibilitj  of  good,  cancels  the  hope, 
•r  even  the  wish  for  it,  as  a  weaJc- 
nessj  check-mates  Tityrus  and  Virgil 
at  t^ganteof  pastoral  cross-purposes, 
disablea  aB  his  adversary  s  white 
pieces,  and  leaves  none  but  black 
ones  on  the  board.  The  sitnatien 
of  a  country  deiigynian  is  not  neces^ 
sarlly  favoural^  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Muse.    He  is  set  dowu,^  ptt* 


hi^  ai^hathiid[*,lna«ilAciiia4 
ftrfiib,  and  h«  «skeshiBlefcig«lqf 
iMMteballt  fht  irMdei's  baspaiai 
himddeiiverae.  AhntoatfrosiiMil 
MiHtets^,  irlKn  lettiReil  comri  wk 
hid]s>#here  h^  passed  hIsyoiiAjkebi 
no  botdiid  itffliow-feelng  with  tlK» 
lettered  manners  of  the  FilZa^erlM 
Ber&ughy  and  he  desinibes  hnndgk^ 
bours  as  more  uncomforteMe  mi 
discontented  than  himself.  AH  tts 
whae  he  dedicates  saccessire  n* 
kimes  to  rising  generatieBs  ti  itUe 
patrons;  and  whfie  he  desohites  •  En 
•f  coast  with  sterile,  bfighting  !»» 
Ae  only  leaf  of  ids  books  wbere  b> 
nonr,  beauty,  worth,  or  jAemm 
bloom,  li  timt  inscribed  ts  tte  Sot- 
land  fittUfly !  But  enough  of  tks; 
and  to  our  task  of  quoudon.  IV 
poem  of  the  ViU^ge  sets  oflTiwnijn 
follows; 

Ko ;  cast  bv  Fortone on  a  ftowmagtmi, 
Which  ndther  £^ves  nor  happy  nfl^ 


Where  odier  cam  than  dioae  the  Mae» 


And  other  ghcyhirdsdwdiiridiaftttnUg; 
By  sttdi  eKamplta  taag^  I  yaiat  Attf<> 
At  truth  wil  paint  it,  ana  as  barAiviBMt: 

Nior  yoUf  ft  ^aor,  af  lettci'l  ma  a* 


To  yoo  die  imaolhtat  aong  ii  onMb  a 

vain; 
Overcome  by  labour  and  hoa'd  dean  "f 

time, 
F^  you  die  barren  ilattenr  of  a  Ajoxl 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  yod  piee  fir 

hread, 
By  winding  niyrdes  roond  yoor  niin*l  Ad? 
Can  their  ligfat  taka  yoar  vdg^  gn^ 

overpower. 
Or  ^Ud  with  any  adrthdito  taOMaehMrt 

This  plea,  we  would  remark  bf 
the  wayj  is  more  plausible  than  «• 
tisfaqtoij.  By  associating  I^***JJ 
ideas  with  the  poor,  we  incliDe  v 
rich  to  extend  tneir  good  offiowJJ 
them.  The  cottage  twined  nwf 
with  real  myrtles,  or  with  the  pHi 
wreath,  will  invite  the  hand  o^  ^^ 
-assistance  sooner  than  Mr.  Cnkket 
naked  «  ruin'd  shed;"  for  thoogl 
unusual,  unexpected  distresi  e^ 
compassion,  that  which  is  uowj|* 
and  remediless  produces DodiinjfWt 
di^st  and  hidifiference.  B^^ 
objects  (or  those  which  are  paw» 
so}  do  not  conciliate  sfiecwm  ' 
soften  the  heart. 

Lo!  where  the  heath,  with  withetiDgboke 
'giowao*«r) 


ai.l 


,EMiig  AM$t9^^-(hMp6, 


i^r 


bounlgpoort 
ram  ilHiiet »  kqgdi  ef  bvmiBg  Mid  ip^ 


n^tm  thB  tun  b»f«it  ivmfct  in  witibeni 

itokweedB^  thit  fi^  tit  tod  c«e  defy, 
:dgn  o*er  the  land  and  lob  the  blig^ed  ire : 
lieie  tfaodes  ftietehtheb  ponddyannii  afo'^ 
\nd  Uihertgged  w/amtihretimwmr;* 
lieie  poppies  noddiDg  mock  tiw  hope  of 

rbeie  die  hhie  hii|^  pnttta  ttie  Unote 

•oQ; 
iaidj  and  hiffh,  abo?e  the  dcnder  ifaeai^ 
rbe  sfimjmalbw  waves  her  wSkf  leaf; 
>*«  the  jooDg  shoot  ifae  cfaadock  thmips  % 

duidei) 
Ind  damhig  tarcs  cfing  roimd  the  sicUy 

b&da; 
(Tidi  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound, 
fbid  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  auwnd. 
te  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts 


fie  then  Yarns' his  band  fo  hkhtmrniK 
ignresy  and  the  belsnbe  «f  mt  «e* 
count  is  sdH  v«ry  mndi  againBt  Pnn 
Tidence,  imd  the  blessings  of  the 
jfogHsh  Constkution.     Let  us  i 


But  diese  are  seenes  where  Katore^s  nig. 

gaidhand 
Oaye  a  spaie  portion  to  the  famishM  landt 
Hers  is  the  fvilt,  if  here  mankind  com-r 

plain 
Of  fruitless  toil  and  labour  spent  in  vain  {. 
But  yet  in  oUier  seenes  more  fidr  in  view,  * 
Where  plenty  smiles— alas !  she  smiles  ftr 

And.  those  lAo  taste  not,  yet  behold  \m 


Areas  the  sUves  that  db(  the  golden  ore,  . 
The  wealth  around  them  makes  them 
doubly  poor. 

Mor  anply  paid  in 


Betiayed  by  man,  then  left  fbr  man  to 

Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  tbe  numic 
rasa, 

While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  dis- 
close ; 

Whose  outward  spkadour  is  but  folly*s 
dress» 

Ei^osing  most,  when  most  it  g^ds  distress. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  CJrabbe's 
taste  in  landscape-pfdnting,  of  the 
power,  the  accuracy,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  his  pencil.  If  this  were 
merely  a  spot  upon  the  canvas,  which 
pight  act  as  a  foil  to  more  luxuriant 
and  happier  scenes,  it  would  be  well. 
But  our  valetudinarian  '^  travels  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cries  it  is  all 
barren."  Or  if  he  Dgbts  "  in  a  fa- 
vouring boar"  on  some  more  favour- 
ed spot,  where  plenty  smiles  around. 


OtwiU  you 

health, 
Ubow*s  AOr  diad,  that  hmcuishes  wiHi 

wealth? 
Oothen!  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun^ 
Through  » long  course  of  daily  toil  to  rant 
See  them  benei£thedog-star>ra0ngheak,t 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  me  temples 

beat; 
Bdiold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look 

o'er  - 

The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explotei 
gee  them  altemate  suns  and  ehoweis  Higsgln; 
And  hoard  up  aches  snd  anguish  lor  their 

Throo^  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps 
pursue,  ,  .  - 

When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening 
dew, 

iThen  own  that  labour  ma^  as  fiUal  be 

To  these  thy  slaves,  as  thue  excess  to  tbe^ 

Grant  all  this  to  be  true ;  nay,  let 
it  be  told,  but  not  told  in  *'  mincing 
poetry."  Next  comes  the  WojiKr 
iiousE,  and  this,  it  must  be  owned. 


*  TWsk a ideasinK  Bne ;  btense  the  unconscioasness  to  the  mischief  in  the  diild  li 
a  playful  relief  toie  mind,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  imagery  gives  it  double  p^inl 

and  mAcdL  .    «       .    ou  i 

+  This  seems  almost  a  parody  on  the  hues  m  abakapsare. 
Not  an  theae,  had  in  bed  maicstksal« 
Can  deep  80  soundW^BS  the  wretdied  slave, 
Who  wim  a  body  flird  and  vacant  Btdnd, 
eetshhn  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread; 
Kever  sees  honM  nig^  the  ehOd  of  heU ; 
But  like*  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 
8weaU  in  the  eye  of  Fhcebns,  snd  an  night 
Bleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dtfwa. 

Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  Iris  horse;  ^ 

And  follows  so  the  ever-ruBumg  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave:  ' 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  such*  wretch,     ,  »         .        »        ^ 

Winding  up  days  Irith  toil  and  nights  with  sleep, 
HathlhefoiehandaBdvantageof  aking.  Henry  V. 

Who  shaO  decide  where  two  such  aiithoriUes  ^Usagree  I 
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Lining  Authort^Crdhlnf. 


is  a  mifcstef-piede  of  dcsetiptfon>  ancT 
the  eUnax  of  the  antkoi's  intated 
f  jstcm  fji  rural  opthnisni. 

Tlitis  gtoah  the  Old,  tQl  by  disekse  oppress 

Ther'tMte  m  final  woe,  and  then  thej-  rett^ 

Thcin  ii  yon  house  that  holds  the  paiiah 

poor, 
Wbot»  waUs  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken 

door; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging. 

And  Qie  -dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through 
ihe  day ; — 

There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents* 
care; 

parents,  who  know  no  childrcn*s  love, 
dwell  there ! 

Heart-broken  Matvonson  their  joyless  bed. 

Forsaken  wives  and  mothers  never  wed ; 

Bejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 

And  cnpplfd  Age  with  more  than  child- 
hood fears ; 

The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  hsppiest 
they! 

Tha  moping  Idiot  and  the  Madman  gay. 

Hetre  too  tSie  tAtk  thdr  final  doom  receive, 

Here  f>nmght,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to 
grieve, 

Where  the  loud  groans  from  sctone  sad 
diamber  flow, 

Mix*d  with  tiie  clamours  of  the  crowd  be- 
low ; 

If  ere  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow 
scan. 

And  the  cold  chaiities  of  man  lo  mum ; 

IVliOse  laws  indeed  fbr  ruined  age  provide. 

And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap. 
^Wnn  pride; 

But  still  diat  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a 

Am  priAe  ewAitters  what  it  cauU  deny. 
•        •        •■       •       ••        «        • 
8vdi  is  that  so«m  which  one  rude  beam' 

^vidcs. 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  slopiog  sides  ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch 

.  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between; 
Save  one  4ull  pane  that,  coarsely  patchM, 

gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yetexchides  the  day; 
Here  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  oVr- 

spread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reding  his  languid 

head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  implies. 
Or  w^es  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his 

eyes;* 
No  ftiends  with  toft  disoouise  his  pain  be- 
guile. 
And  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a 

amile. 


Now  once  agahi  iShk  ^oony  mit  aqfa;. 
Lessfl^oomy  now ;  the  bitter  hour  ii  t^o, 
The  Han  of  mu^'servowa  sighs mbmb^ 
Up  yonder  hill,  bdiold  how  sadly  dw 
The  bier  movei  wfaiding  from  thefdeU^ 

low; 
^lere  Me  toe  liap|iy  Dead,  fvwi  Iuum 

free, 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  tin  frsplfce: 
No  more,  O  Death  1  Ih^  vktim  m^  H 

hear 
Churchwarden  stem,  or  kinriy  Oicnn; 
No  more  the  fiunier  claims  lashomUsbft, 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tymnte! 

Now  to  the  church  beiiold  die  Moana 

come, 
lately  totpid  and  derontly  dumb ; 
The  village«children  oow  their  gsma  »• 

pcnd, 
To  see  the  bier  that  bean  their  anoat 

friend: 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  wptfiU 
And  like  a  monarch  nil*d  their  fitdeeovt; 
The  pliant  Jlx>w  he  fomaM,  the  flying  Ul, 
ThetMit,  the  wicket  were  his  labours  il: 
Him  nam  they  filhw   to  hit  gmty  mi 

ttand 
Silent  andmd^and  gaxing^  hand  U  knii 
MHiile  bendhig  hiw,  their  eager  ejoa- 

pk>re  . 
The  mingled  rdics  of  the  parish-poor; 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  ovl  fia 

round. 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magm&s  Ar 


The  busy  priist,  detained  by  wdgfati«aRy 
Dcfess  bis  du^  till  the  dcjf  of  prayer ; 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  is* 

trest. 
To  think  a  poor  man*s  bones  dmiU  fie 

unblest. 

To  put  our  taate  in  poetry,  and  tk 
fairness  of  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Crabbe't 
in  particular,  to  the  test  at  once, «« 
will  confess,  that  we  think  the  two 
lines  we  have  marked  in  italics, 

Him  now  they  follow  to  his  gam,  vi 

stand 
Silent  and  sad,  and  garing,  hand  in  ksad- 

worth  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  rettet 
put  together,  and  an  unanswerable 
condemnation  of  their  general  ten- 
dency and  spirit.  It  is  imagef,  9aA 
as  theae,  that  the  polished  nmrsrof 
the  poet's  mind  ought  chiefly  to  coo* 
wey ;  that  cast  their  soother,  ttsrt- 
ling  reflection  over  the  length  of  hu- 
man life,  ai)d  grace  with  their  anii- 
ble  innocence  its  closing  scenes;  vHik 
its  less  alluring  and  more  tuakn 
tints  sink  in,  and  are  lostinanfib- 


•  And  the  mption  unsettles  a  tear.-,  FTof^nrori*. 
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ighmff  Auihors^r^rMc, 
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fcorbent  mund  of  uiirdieTed  prose% 
Pbetiy  Aoiild  be  the  handmaid  of 
ihc  OTiagination,  and  the  foster- 
ttvtTB^  of  pleasure  add  beaiity  '•  Mi". 
Crabbe's  Muse  is  a  deteraiined  ene- 
my to  the  imagination^  and  a  spy  on 
nature. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  shall  just 
mark  a  few  of  those  quaintqesses^  of 
eziNPesdon,  by  which  our  descriptive 
poet  has  endeavoured  to  vary  his 
style  from  common  prose,  and  so  far 
has  succeeded.  Speaking  of  Quarle 
he  says, — 

Of  Henmt  Quarle  we  read,  in  island  rare. 
For  from  mankind  and  seeming  far  from 

care; 
Safb  finm  all  want,  and  sound  hi  every 

limb.; 
Yes !  diere  was  he,  and  there  was  care 

withhim« 
•        •       *•         »        •        •        • 
Hetc  are  no  wheels  fbr  either  wool  or  flax. 
But  packs  of  ourda    made  up  of  sundry 

packs. 

Fraahwere  his  ftatuiea,  his  attire  waanewf 
dam  was  his  linen,  and  Ma  jadcet  hhie : 
Qf  finest  >#ajh  his  tiowsers,  tight  and  trim, 
Bnish*d  the  Urge  buckle  at  Um  silver  rim. 

To  compare  small  things  with 
great,  this  last  touch  of  minute  de- 
scription is  not  unlike  that  in  The- 
seus's  description  of  his  hounds,— 

With  ears  diat  sweqp  away  the  morning 
dew. 

Alas !  joui  reverence,  wanton  thoughts,  I 

grant, 
Wcve  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts  of 

.  want. 
Women  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  deooy. 
Swim  down  a  stream,  and  seem  to  swim  in 

Joy- 
•       ♦••••• 

But  from  die  day,  that  fetal  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Daniel,  Danid  was  her  pride. 

As  an  instance  of  the  curiosa  felict' 
ias  in  descriptive  allusion  Tamong 
many  others)  take  the  following. 
Our  author,  referring  to  the  names 
of  the  genteeler  couples,  written  in 
the  pansh-register,  thus  ^'  morals" 
on  the  circiunstance : — 

How  fair  these  names,  how  much  unlike 

they  look 
To  all  the  blurr*d  subscriptions  in  my 

book! 
The  bri^egroom^s   letters   stand    in  row 

above. 
Tapering  yet  stout,  like  pine-trees  in  his 

groYe;_ 


VhOe  free  and  in«  the  bri^e^s  wpMaf 

bdow,  ^^: 

As  lif^t  and  slender  ^   her   jawiinft. 

grow. — 
Mark  now  m  what  oanfriaon  sipop  or  H^ 
The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  clownialf 

hand: 
Now  but,  now  in,  tiiey  droop,  theyfrlh,    • 

they  rise,  , 

Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exerciser 
Mudi  have  I  tried  to  guide  the  fist  along,  - 
But  still  tlie  blunderers  placed  thdr  bbU 

tings  wrong : 
Behold  these  mar^  uncouth  !  how  straniQB 

that  men. 
Who  guide  the  plou^,  should  ftdlto  gnidle 

the  pen  I 
For  half  a  mile,  ^e  fbrrows  even  lie ; 
For  half  an  inch  the  letters  stand  awry  ! 

The  JJbrary  and  the  Newspaper,  i!i\ 
the    same  volume,   are  heavy  and  ) 
common-jdace.    Mr.  Crabbe  merely 
sermonises  in    his    didactic  poetry  \ 
He  must  nierce  below  the  surface  \ 
to  get  i^t  nis  ffenulne  rein.  .  He  is  J 
properly  himself  only  in  the  petty '' 
and    the    painfuL       The  Birth  of 
Flattery  is  a  homely,  incondite  lay. 
The  writer  is  no  more-  like  Spenser 
than  he  is  like  Pope.    The  ballad  of 
Sir  Eustace  Grey  is  a  production  of 
great  power  and  genius.    The  poetj 
m  treating  of  the  wanderings  of  a 
maniac,  mis  given  a  loose  to  his  con- 
ception of  imaginary  and  preteroiir  . 
tural  evils.    But  they  are  of  a  sort 
that  chill,  rather  than  melt  the  mind; 
they  repel  instead  of  haunting.  it« 
They  might  be  smd  to  be  square, 
portaUe  honors,  i^ysical,extei1lal,-*> 
not  shadowy,  not  malleable ;  they  do 
not  arise  out  of  any  passion  in  the 
mind  of  the  sufierer,  nor  touch  the 
reader  with  involuntary  sympathy. 
Beds  of  ice,   seaa  of  fire,  shaking 
bogSj  and  fields  of  snow,  are  dis- 
agreeable matters  of  fact;  and  though 
their  contact  has  a  powerful  effect 
pn  the  senses,  we  soon  shake  them 
off  in  fancy.     Let  any  one  compare 
this  fictitious  legend  with  the  un- 
adorned, unvarnished  tale  of  Peter 
Grimes,  and  he  will  see  in  what  Mr. 
Cral]^'s  characteristic  strength  lies. 
He  is  a  most  potent  copyist  of  actu- 
al nature,   though  not  otherwise  a 
great   poet      In    the   case  of  Sir 
Eustace,  Jie  caimot  conjure  up  aiiy 
phantoms  from  a  disordered  imagH 
nation ;  but  he  makes  honest  Peter, 
the  fisherman  of  the  Borough,  see 
visions  in  tlie   mud  where  ne  had 
drowned  his  'prentice- boys,  that  are 
4 


Mbmaht  att^FcOryr^  mUiam  M^Sfrick. 


I^Mi^ 


mermaid.  We  c«mot  reiMt  givinff 
the  aMne^thU  ■triUiir  •tory^  i^kK 
if  in  our  author's  excludre  manner. 
'<  Within  tiiat  circle  none  durst  walk 
but  he." 
That  bT  himsdf  oompellM  to  live  eadi 

day, 
To  wait  for  certain  hoan  the  dde^i  delay ; 
At  die  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to 


see, 

llie  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted 
tzee; 

The  water  only  whoi  the  tides  were  high. 

When  low,  the  mud  half-ooTer*d  and  half- 
dry; 

The  sun4Niint  tar  that  bHsters  on  the 

And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  raakt; 


Heapaof  entan^  weeds  that  dowly  float, 
As  m  tide  rails  by  the  invaded  boat 

'  When  tides  were  neap,  and  in  the  sultry 

day, 
Tlnoug^  the  tall   bounding  mud-banks 

niade  dieir  way, 
Whidi  on  each  Hde  rose  swelling,  and  be* 

Unf 
inie  dark  warm  flood  van  sjlentiy  and  slow  s 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  j^nan  to 

hide, 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy 

tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channd  slowly  glide ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper 

way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows 

playt 
When  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud, 
3k)pe  their  alow  paauge  to   the   faUen 

flood  ;^ 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  heM  lie  down  and 

trace 
bow  sidelong  crabs   had   scrawFd  their 

crooked  race; 
Or  sadJv  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  guU  or  clanging  golden-eye ; 
What  time  the  sea-birds  to  the 

would  come. 


Hf  nvf *d  tha  Miqp 

predttoe, 

And  k)(v*d  to  stM  beside  ibai. 

Where  the  smiul  stream,  oaiifin*d 

rtyw  tknmd, 
Ranwitfa  a  dnfl,  unvaried^  wad^ning  wmmii 
Where  afl,  pieaented  to  ibe  cy^  or  cssr. 
Oppress^  me  soul  widi  miaeiy,  gae^  sal 

fosr. 


And  the  loud  Inttem,  from  the  boU-rush 
home. 


This  is  an  exact  fae-aimile  of  soot 
of  the  moat  uidoTely  parts  ci  the 
creation.  Indeed  the  whole  of  Ifr. 
Crabbe'il  Bormigk,  from  which  the 
above  passage  is  taken,  ia  done  la  to 
the  life^  that  it  seeipa  Bbnotft  ike 
some  sea-monster,  crawled  oot  af  the 
ndghbouring  siSme,  mad  haihuifag 
a  breed  of  stranffe'  Tennin^  with  a 
strong  local  scent  of  tar  and  bi^ge- 
water.  -f  Mr.  Crabhe'a  Tales  m 
more  readable  than  hia  Ptrrnn  BbI 
in^  proportion  as  Jtheir .  inteiaest  in- 
creases, they  become  more  of^xesBva. 
They^  turn,  one  and  §dl,  upon  the 
same  sort  of  teazing*,  hrlnkai^  ne- 
chanical>  unimaginative  mMrem^ 
fuad  duMi^  it  is  not  easy  to  lay-  thia 
down,  you  never  wish  to  taiEe  ^em 
vp  again.  Still  in  this  way  they  me 
highly  finished,  striking,  asdoiigiBd 
portraits, — worked  out  with  an  ejt^ 
nature,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  d 
the  small  and  intricate  folds  of  the 
human  heart.  Some  of  the  be^  are 
the  Confidant,  the  story  of  S^ 
Shore,  the  Younff  Poet,  the  Painter;— 
the  episode  of  rhcebe  Dawson  in  the 
Village  is  one  of  the  most  tender  and 
pensive ;  and  the  character  of  the 
methodist  person,  who  persecutes  the 
sailor's  widow  with  his  godly,  i^fiih 
love,  is  one  of  the  most  proiband 
An  a  word,  if  Mr.  Crabbe's  writii^ 
marsh  ^  ^^  "^^  ^^  greatly  to  the  store  af 
entertaining    and  delightful    firrii^ 


yet  they  will  remain  '^  as  a  thstn  la 
the  side  of  poeti^,"   perhaps  for  a 
Gave  from  the  salt-ditdi  side  the  beBowing    century  to  comey^ 
boom:  y^ 


A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  MEYRJCK,  WITH  SOME  OF 
HIS  POEM& 


William  Mcysick  was  I^om  at 
Krraingham,  at>out  the  vem*  IT 70, 
and  was  for  some  time  house  apo- 
thecary at  the  Dispensary  there. 
Soon  after  quitting  that  situation,  he 
established  himself  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  village  of  West  Bromwichl,  Staf- 
fordshire. 


Here  he  wrote  and  published  a 
Novel,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a  Mucel- 
laneous  Historv,  in  three  vohnncSy 
entitled  '*  Wanley  Pmson,  or  the  Ife- 
lancholy  Man."  The  narrative  is 
occasionally  interq;>ersed  with  poeti- 
cal pieces,  some  dT  which  have  ca»' 
siderable  merit    The  philosophy  tf 


in  censure   of  thpae  writm,   who   wtold  aaduidly  rtemrt,  only  in  sea* 
effect  to  ezhfl^  the  eq^otions  of  Bor-    aoMofunenberrataed  thttquOfitj. 
From  the  sad  seul,  iminar'd  in  griefs  deep  glootn> 
tio  thouifri  escayca  to  gather  rhetoric's  &wer8» 
Nor  yidds  its  cniniWd  habitation  rocsB^ 
For  art's  trim  feats,  or  fancy's  sportire  powers. 

No !  not  the  wretch  outstretch'd  upon  the  rack. 

Suffers  the  fleet  idea  less  to  roam. 
When  every  slraitea'd  life»>8tring  holds  k  back. 

And  pain  confines  it  to  its  own  sad  home. 

During    his    residtoce    at   West  Jamaica,  about  the  ndcUUe  of  JvSj, 

Bromwich,  Meyiick  also  composed  1800.    Soon  afterwards  he  affection- 

and  published    the  Family  Herbal,  ately  informed  his  famUy,  that  his 

which,  not  long  since,  passed  through  gains  on  die  voyage  had  been  so 

41  fresh  edition ;  and  had  nearly  pre-  considerable,  as  to  remove  every  pe-> 

pared  for  the  press  a  Tour  thrcKigh  cuaiary  difficulty^  and  that  he  should 

Wales,    with  many  beadtifid  views  re4ml>aik    for  Aiglaad    about  the 

by  a    nei^bouring  artist.     Before  1st  of  September;  when  Uie  Aiest* 

his  labours   were  completed,  how-  aader    would   have   completed   her 

ever,  fortune's  firownful  iatenruptiens  homeward  cargo.     When  die  ship 

indicated,    that   medicine   and    the  sailed  at  the  appointed  time,  Meyricc 

nniseshad  not  effectually  co-operated  was  miaccountably  absent  from  her. 

in  the  attainment  of  her  favour.  His  tranks  reached  his  family,  with 

F^xmi  the  -cause  just  aUuded  to,  the  the  journal  of  his  voyaee,  much  mu- 

subject  of  jthis  Medioir  engaged  as  tilated,   from  which   die  subjoined 

murgeon  of  a  slave  ship,  which  sailed  Poems  are  extracted.    Meyrick  him- 

ibtNn  Liverpool,  October  1 790w    After  sdf  has  never  since  been  heard  of ; 

the  usual   traffic  on    the    coast  of  the  most  acdve  inquiries  have^  foiled 

AfHca,  the  vessel,  with  a  viduahle  to  aseertun  his  fate^ 
cargo  of  slaves,  arrived  at  Kingston, 

WRITTEN    ON   ARRIVING   AT    MADEIRA. 

See  at  length  indulgent  gales 
Gendy  fill  jour  aw^ipg  sails. 
Swiftly  through  the;,fo«my  aea» 
Shoots  our  vessel  gallandy. 
Still  approaching,  as  she  flies. 
Warmer- suns  and  brighter  sides. 
Winter,  on  my  native  plains, 
Bobed  itt  douds  and  tempests  reigna: 
^  Fann'd  by  Zephyr's  gentle  wingj^, 

II ere  I  breathe  the  balmy  spring; 
Yet,  fair  Isle,  thy  lovely  shades. 
Flowery  groves,  and  tranquil  glades; 
Nor  yon  mountain's  pride  the  vine. 
Parent  of  dehcious  wine, 
Manding  o'er  its  craggy  side. 
Here  wall  tempt  ^e  to  abide ; 
Still  my  nadve  plains  are  dear. 
All  mj  joys  still  centre  there. 

COMPOSE^   DtJRIKO   A    STORM. 

Loud  howls  the  wind,  the  foaming  billows  dash, 
,  The  midnight  torrents  round  me  wild  descend  ; 

The  thunder  rolls,  t^e  livid  lightnings  flash : 
Relendess  elements !  why  thus  contend  ? 

Calm  and  setevi^  asnid  yon  dcead  «if»roar 

The  buoyant  vessel's  lofty  dfick  I  tread. 
And  pleased  that  those  I  love  are  safe  on  shore. 

Heed  not  the  tempest  bursting  o'er  my  head. 


.  Wh«i.dang«n  i^at^  hi  Hhn  alone  111  tttiM, 

Whatever  bis  wUl,  I'll  itrire  to  b«  ratignrd^ 

And  though  I  perish^  own  that  be  U  just. 

But  Hope  still  whispers  hell  my  safegiilard  prove. 
And  bring  me  back  to  those  I  fondly  lore. 

TO  A  BIRD  HOYERIKO  BOUND  OUE  SHIP  AT  NIGHT-FALL. 

Poor  wanderer,  whither  art  thou  going  ? 
The  ram  descends,  the  wind  is  blowing. 

The  sea  runs  high; 
Thy  pinions  droop,  thy  strength  is  gone. 
The  lonff  dark  night  is  hastenmg  on. 

And  ah  !  no  friendly  land  i^  nigh. 

Here  then  till  morning's  dawn  repose. 

Thy  little  wants  make  known : 
If  cold  and  wet,  I'll  warm  and  dry  thee, 
.    ,  If  hungry,  needful  food  supply  thee ; 
And  while  I  socrth  thy  niUBber'd  woes. 

Strive  to  forget  my  own. 
Perhaps  thy  mate  and  helpless  young. 

With  grief  oi^rest. 
Sit  brooding  in  theur  little  nest« 
No  more  enliven'd  by  thy  song: 
If  so,  t)ieir  hopeless  lot  1 11  mourn. 
For  ah !  to  them  thou  never  canst  return. 
Instinct  will  not  direct  thee  to. retrace 

The  vast,  immeasurable  9pa^  : 
»  In  part,  oiu-  lot's  alike  severe. 
But  thus  it  differs;  tbou  canst  ne'er  retuin> 

While  I  may  roam   .- 
Far  as  old  Ocean's  waters  roll. 
Beneath  the  sultry  equinoctial — bum,  ^ 

Or  freeze  beneath  the  pole ; 
And  yet  to  all  that  I  hold  dear 

Gret  safely  home* 

Wetl  Bromwich.  W.  R. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOLMASTER. 

My  reading  has  been  lamentably  Dieman's  Land.     Yet  do  I  hold  i 

desultory  and  immethodicaL    Odd,  correspondence   with    a   very  te 

out  of  the  way,  old  Eng^tb  plays,  friend   in   the  first-named  m  tbeie 

and  treatises,  have  supphed  me  vriith  two  Terrs  Incognits.     I  hsre  ■• 

most  of  my  notions,  and   ways  of  astronomy.    I  do  not  know  what  to 

feeling.    In  every  thing  that  relates  look  for  the  Bear,  or  Charles's Wtii; 

to  science,  lam  a  whole  JBncydopcdia  the  place  of  any  star ;  or  the  nuK 

behind  the  rest  of  the   worm.      I  of  any  of  them  at  sight    I  S^'^'T^ 

should  have    scarcely  cut  a  figure  Venus  only  by  her  brig^twis— » 

among  the  firanklms^  or  country  gen-  if  the  sun  on  some  portentous  mm 

tlemen,  in  king  John's  days.   Ilmow  were  to  make  his  first  appeannce 

less  geography  than  a  school-boy  of  in  the  West,  I  verily  believe,  w 

mx  weeks'  standing.    To  me  a  map  while  all  the  world  were*  gaipiDg  ■ 

of  old  Ortelius' is  as  authentic   as  apprehension  about  me, laloneifaoow 

Arrowsmith.    I  do  not  know  where-  stand  unterrified,  from  sheer  in^ 

about    Africa    merges    into    Asia ;  riosity  and  want  of  observation*  ^ 

whether  Ethiopia  lie  in  one  or  other  lasUarj'  and    chronDlogy  I  po"^ 

of  those  great  divisions ;    nor  can  aome  vague  points,  stfch  as  one  c»- 

form  the  remotest  coi^ecture  of  the  not  help  picking  up  ui  the  course  « 

position  of  New  South  Walep,  or  Van  miscellaneous  study ;  but  I  never  d^ 


V»'2 


HktQUtmdlhi  if^  Sekmfm0Hcr4 


4^ 


m90^  4m  «pprebeQ4i(M)»  of  ^  four 

me  Awftiim,  sqmetMnM  l^e  Per^u^ 
flofiu  a9  Jirsl  m  my  fancy.  I  mak^ 
the  widest  conjectures  concenun^ 
Egypt,  and  ber  shepbesd  kings.  My 
inend  lf.>  with  grefit  p^^srtakiog^ 
fpot  me  to  tldnk  I  understood  tke  firsf 
proppsitloii  in  £uoUd>  but  rare  nie 
over  in  despur  at  tl^e  second.  I  am 
mHire^  imacquainted  with  tl^e  mo- 
dem. Umgoages;  an4^  like  a  better 
man  t)MO  myself,  bare  '^  smaU  Latin 
mud  les8  Grbek."  I  am  a  Itranger  to 
ihe  skapes  and  t^ture  of  the  com* 
monest  ttees,  berbs>fl#fr9ii|---notfrom 
tbe  oircwastance  of  ,my  bang  town- 
bom— fiff  Lobould  haYd  brought  the 
same  inobservant  spirit  inta  the 
wotld  with  may  bad  I  f^  seen  it 
IB  '^  on  £>ef  on's  leafy  shores/' — and 
am  no  less  at  a  loss  among  purely 
^owa-ol^ctSy  too)s>  engine/ mecha- 
nic pffoce8Si$s.r— Not  that  1  affebt  ig- 
norance—but my  head  has  pot  many 
mansions,  nor  spac&oiis;  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  fill  it  with  such  ca- 
binet curiosities,  aa  It  c^u  hold  with- 
jout  aching.  I  sometimes  wonder^ 
^w  I  have  passed  my  probation 
with  so  little  discredit  in  tbe  world, 
^8  I  have  done,  upott  so  meagre  a 
•tock.  But  the  foot  is,  a  man  may 
do  v«iy  wall  wiA  a  venr  UtUe  know- 
ledge, and  scarce  be  mimd  out^  in 
mixed  company;  every  body  is  an 
mneh  more  rea^  to  produce  htsown, 
tMan  to  call  ibr  a  display  of  your  ae- 
(pdaiHami.  But  in  a  me^d^me  there 
k  no  sbuffling.  The  truth  wUl  out. 
There  is  noUiin^  which  I  dread  m 
much,  as  the  bemg  1^  alone  Ibr  a 
qoasterof  an  hour  with  a  pensifale^ 
wall'-infermed  mas,  that  does  not 
knonrme.- 1  hrtdy  got  into  a  diiemms 
of  tbiaaoctv^ 

hk  onrof  my  daily  jauatobatwetn 
Bi)riMfi|fate  isad  Shacktewell  this 
^onch  atopped  to  take  up  a  ataSd- 
loaking  gentleman,  about  the  wKong 
jida  af  IhuAy,  who  was  givingmi 
parting  dinfictions  (while  ike  steps 
were  a^fustiig),  in  a  tone  of  mud 
authority,  to  a  tall  youths  who  seen^ 
cd  to  be  neidier  his  cicark,  his  son/ 
nor  his  aervani,  but  something  pai*- 
taking  of  all  three.  TheVou«h  was 
difnuBied,  and  we  drore  on.    As  we 


W4iet  tbnpiMe  pamtDflers,  he  m^^rally 
^naufh  addE«ii9fe4  bis  comrersatior 
to  1^;  and  wc  4^^*^^  ^  pierits 
4if  ^  foe,  the  civility  and  punc- 
tuality of  the  driver  j;  the  cir cumr 
stance  of  an  opposition  coach  having 
been  lately  set  up,  with  the  prob». 
i>iUties  of  its  succese^^^io  all  wbicb  I 
Jfas  enabled  to  return  pretty  satis^ 
jfactory  ansvwers,  having  been  drilled 
.into  tbis  kiiid  of  etiquette  by  some 
.years'  daily  .pr^^^^  ^^  riding  to  and 
iro  in  the  sVhb^  aibresaid— when  he 
.suddenly  alarmed  me  by  a  startling 
question,  whether  I  bad  seen  the  show 
of  prioe  cattle  that  morning  in  Smith- 
field  :  Now  as  I  had  not  se^n  it,  and 
do  not  peatly  care  ^  such  sort  of 
exhibitions,  1  was  obliged  to  return  a 
cold  negative.  He  ^seemed  a  little 
mortified,  as  well  as  astonished,  at 
my  declaration,  as  (it  appeared)  he 
was  just  come  fresh  fi-om  the  sigh^ 
and  doubtless  had  hoped  to  compare 
notes  on  the  sdb^ject.  However  h^ 
assured  me  that  I  had  lost  a  fine 
treat,  as  it  far  exceeded  the  show  of 
last  year.  We  were  now  appijroach- 
ing  Norton  Falgate,  when  the  agbt 
of  some  riiop-goods  ticketed  fi:eshe%- 
.ed  him  up  into  a  dissertation  uppn 
the  ch^pness  of  cottons  this  spring. 
1  was  now  a  little  in  heart,  as  tl^ 
nature  of  my  morning  avocaMoQ9 
.hfiid  brought  me  into  some  sort  qf 
familiarity  with  the  raw  materialj 
and  1  WHS  auiprised'to  find  how  elo- 

auent  I  was  becoming  on  the  state  of 
^e  India  market'^when,  pres^itly, 
he  dashed  my  incipient  vanity  to  the 
earth  at  onccj  by  inquiring  whether 
I  had  ever  made  any  calculation  as 
io  ti»  value  of  the  rental  of  all  th» 
•etail  shops  in  London.  Had  he 
asked  of  aoe,  what  song  the  Sirem 
SMg,  or  what  name  Achilles  aa- 
auBMd  when  he  hid  himself  among 
women,  I  mifjhi»  with  Sjjc  Tbomaa 
Browne,  have  hazarded  a  <^  mi^t 
sdu^on."*  My  companion  sa^r  my 
.embarrassment,  an4>  the  aknshoueoi 
beyond  Sboreditch  just  coming  ip 
view,  with  great  good-nature  and 
dexterity  shitted  his  conversation  |d 
the  subject  of  pubbe  charities;  which 
led  to  the  comparative  merits  of  pro^ 
vision  for  the  poor  in  past  and  pre- 
sent times,  with  observations  on  the 
old  .mooaatic  institutions,  and  cha^ 
jitaUe  orders  Jibuti  finding  me  r%« 
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ther  dimly  Impressed  iHfh  some 
glimmering  notions  from^  old  poetic 
associations^  than  strongly  fortified 
with  any  speculations  reducible  to 
calculation  on  the  sul^ect,  he  gave 
the  matter  up;  and,  the  country 
beginning  to  open  more  and  more 
upon  us,  as  we  approached  the  turn- 
pike at  Kingslana  (the  destined  ter- 
mination of  his  >  journey),  he  put  a 
home  thurst'upon  me,  in  the  most 
unfortunate  position  he  could  have 
chosen^  by  advancing  some  queries 
relative  to  the  North  Pole  expedition. 
While  I  was  muttering  out  something 
about  the  panorama  of  those  strange 
.  regions  (which  I  had  actually  seen), 
by  way  of  parrying  the  question, 
the  coach  stopping  relieved  me  from 
any  further  apprehensions.  My  com- 
panion getting  out,  left  me  in  the 
comfortable  possession  of  my  igno- 
rance ;  and  I  heard  him,  as  he  went 
off,  putting  questions  to  an  outside 
passenger,  who  had  alighted  with 
.  him,  regarding  an  epidemic  disorder, 
that  had  been  rife  ^bout  DalstOTi ; 
and  which,  my  friend  assured  him, 
had  gone  through  five  or  six  schools 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  truth 
now  flashed  upon  me,  that  my  com- 
panion was  a  schoolmaster ;  and  that 
the  youth,  whom  he  had  parted  from 
.'at  our  first  acquaintance,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  or  the 
usher. 

He  was  evidently  a  kind-hearted 
man,  who  did  not  seem  so  much 
desirous  of  provoking  discussion  by 
the  questions  which  he  put,  as  of 
obtauiing  information  at  any  rate. 
It  did  not  appear  that  he  took  any 
interest,  either,  in  such  kind  of  hi- 
quiries,  for  their  own  sake ;  but  that 
he  was  in  some  way  bound  to  seek 
for  knowledge.  A  greenish  coloured 
coat,  which  he  had  on,  forbade  me 
to  surmise  that  he  was  a  clergjmian. 
The  adventure  gave  birth  to  some 
reflections  on  the  difference  between 
persons  of  his  profession  in  past  and 
present  times. 

Rest  to  tile  souls  of  those  fine  old 
Pedagogues;  the  breed,  long  since 
extinct,  of  the  Lilys,  and  the  Lin- 
acfes :  who  bettering  that  all  learri^g 
was  contained  in  the  languages  which 
they  taught,  and  despising  every 
>ther  acquirement  as  Superficial  and 

eless,  cfrafie  to  their  task  as  to  a 

t» .  Ptassing  from  irrfntcy  to  age, 

ireamed  away  all   their  days 


as  in  a  gt^ftnmar  school.  Rerobniig 
in  a  perpetual  cycle  of  dedensioo^ 
conjugations,  syntaxes,  and  prosodies; 
renewing  constantly  the  oceapaCMi 
which  had  charmed  their  stttdioiis 
chil<fliood ;  rehearsing  contimuiUy  tie 
part  of  the  past ;  life  must  htft 
slipped  from  them  at  last  like  one 
day.  They  were  always  in  their  fine 
garden,  reaping  harvests  of  their 
golden  time,  among  their  JFhri  sad 
their  Spici-leffia;  in  Arcadia  stSU,  but 
kings ;  the  ferule  of  their  sway  nst 
much  harsher,  but  of  like  dignity 
with  that  mild  sceptre  attributed  H 
kin^  Basileus ;  the  Greek  and  Latis, 
their  stately  Pamela  and  their  Fki- 
loclea ;  with  the  occasiona]  duncciy 
of  some  untoward  Tyro,  serving  fiir 
a  refreshing  interlude  of  a  Mopsa,  cr 
a  clown  Dametas ! 

With  what  a  savour  doUi  the  Pre- 
face to  Oolet's,  or  (as  it  is  i 
called)  Paul's  Accidence,  set  ; 
''  To  exhort  every  man  to  the  Isasa- 
ing  of  grammar,  that  intendeth  •§ 
attain  the  understanding  of  the 
tongues,  wherein  is  contained  a  gicst 
treasury  of  wisdom  and  ImowMbr, 
it  would  seem  but  vain  and  lost  m- 
bour ;  for  so  much  as  it  is  knowa^ 
that  nothing  can  surely  be  eiMM, 
whose  beginning  is  either  ferisie  sr 
faulty ;  ami  no  building  be  perfect, 
whereas  the  foundation  and .  grousd- 
work  is  ready  to  faU,  and  malile 
to  uphold  the  burden  of  the  firasae." 
How  well  doth  this  stately  preanible 
(comparaMe  to  those  which  MStss 
-commendeth  as  *'  having  been  the 
usage  to  prefix  to  some  soleian  laW, 
then  first  promulgated  by  Sokai,  sr 
Lycurgus'^  correspond  "  with  sasd 
illustrate  that  pious  zeal  for  ooa- 
formity,  expressed  hi  a  sndceeda^ 
chiuse,  which  would  fence  aboat 
grammar- ndos  with  the  severkr  sf 
tiaith-articies !— '^  as  for  tlie  diversilf 
of  grammars,  it  is  weU  profits^ 
taken  away  by  the  king  nu^estiis 
wisdom,  who  foreseeine  the  iiica»- 
ventence,  and  favonrauy  prtmiiimg 
the  remedie,  caused  <me  klad  m 
grammar  by  sundry  teamodBMols 
be  dUigeiitly  drawn,  aad  so  to  haaift 
out,  only  evsrywlMre  to  ha  Maght 
for  the  use  of  Jenmws,  and  far  ihi 
^rt  in  chftaging  of  schoohnaJstcis." 
•M^at  a  fmio  hiduit  wUch  fdtlmn: 
'^  wherein  it  is  pioitahla.  tlwt  hs 
Qthe  puptll  oan  ordsrly  deelinc  his 
noui\«  and  Tiis  verb."    Mfgmoimi 
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.  TW  fiw  iMBSa  is  Ming  away 
fiMt;  «nd  tlie  least  concern-  of  a 
t«ai^9  In  tha  present  day  is  to  inoul-^ 
catefraiMsiar  rules. 

•  Tlie  modem  sohooiinaster  is  ek^ 
pected  to .  knoijr  a  little  of  every 
things  because  his  pupil  is  required 
nat  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
thing.  He  must  be  superficially^  if 
I  may  so  say,  omniscient.  He  is  to 
know  somethmg  of  pneumatics ;  of 
chemistry;  i of  whatever  is  curioii8> 
or  proper  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the* youthful  mind;  an  insight  into 
mechanics  is  desirable,  with  a  touch 
of  statistics ;  the  quality  of  soils,  8ic, 
botany,  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try^ cmm^muitu  alUs.  You  may  get  a 
not^  o£  some  part  of  his  expected 
duties  by  consulting  the  &mous 
Tractate  on  Education  addressed  to 
Mr.  HartUb. 

•  All  these  things— -these,  or  the 
dedre  of  them*-he  is  expected  to 
instil,  not  by  set  lessons  from  pro- 
lessors,  which  he  may  charge  in  the 
Inll,  but  at  school-intervals,  as'  he 
wafts  the  streets,  or  saunters  through 
Greenfields  (thosenaturalmstructors), 
with  his  pupils.  The  least  part  of 
aa^t  Is  expected  from  him,  is  to  be 
done  in  sckool-houis.  He  must  in* 
•inuate  Inwwledge  at  the  ntoUia  tern^ 
ftuMkr  fmiL  He  must  seize  every 
<)ccasioB-«4he  season  of  the  year — 
the  time  of  the  day— a  passing  cloud 
—HI  rainbaw— a  waggon  of  hay — a 
regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — to 
inculcate  something  useJRii  He  can 
eaodve  no  pleasure  from  a  casual 
^impae  of  Nlature,  but  must  catch 
a.t  it  as  an  abject  of  instruction.  He 
imist  interpret  beauty  into  the  pic* 
turesque.  He  cannot  relish  a  beggar* 
man,  or  a  gypsy,  for  thinking  of  the 
iiitable  uii^ovement.  Nothhig 
ooffi  to  fa|m,  not  spoiled  by  the 
iMnhiatkaliDg  medium  of  moral  uses. 
T&e  Universe,— that  Great  Book,  as 
It  has  been  called — ^is  to  him  indeed, 
to  oil  intents  and  purposes,  a  book, 
out  of  which  he  is  doomed  to  read 
tedious  homilies  to  distasting  school* 
boys.f-^Vaeatioiis  themselves  are  none 
to  liim,  he  is  only  rather  worse  off 
than  before;  for  commonly  he  has 
some  intrusive .  upper^boy  Cssteoed 
4ipoohijn at  such  times;  somecadetof 
a  mrtet'fraatty  ^  some  neglected  lump 
of  jMinlity,  dr  gentry ;  that  he  must 
drag  after, him  to  the  plar^  to  the 
ftomma^  to  Mr.  Bartleys  orrery. 


to  the  Panbpticon,  or  into  the  conn-' 
try,  to  a  friend's  house,  or  his  fa« 
▼ouiite  watering-place.  Wherever 
he  goes,  this  uneasy,  shadow  attends 
him.  A  boy  is  at  hi&  board,  and  in- 
his  path,  and  In  all  his  movements. 
He  18  boy-rid,  sick  of  perpetual  boy. 

Boys  are  capital  fellows  in  their 
own  way,  amonsp  their  mates;  but 
they  are  unwholesome  companions 
for  grown  people.  The  restraint  is 
felt  no  less  on  the  one  side,  than  en 
the  oUier. — Even  a  child,  that  ''plav- 
thing  for  an  hour/'  tires  always.  The 
noises  <xf  children,  playing  their  own' 
frincie8-*-as  I  now  hearken  to  th^Qi 
by  fits,  sporting  on  the  green  befbre 
my  window,  while  I  2txa  engaged  in 
these  grave  speculations— at  mv  neat 
suburban  retreat  at  Shacklewell— by 
distance  made  more  sweet — ^inexpres- 
sibly take  from  the  labour  of  my  task; 
It  is  Hke  writing  to  music.  They 
seem  to  modulate  my  periods.  They 
ought  at  least  to  do  so— for  in  the 
voice  of  that  tender  age  there  is  a 
kmd  of  poetry,  far  unlike  the  harsh 
prose-accents  of  man's  (Conversation. 
— I  should  but  spoil  their  sport,  and 
diminish  my  own  sympathy  forthemy 
by  mingling  in  their  pastime. 
.  I  would  not  be  domesticated  all 
my  days  with  a  person  of  very  supe- 
rior capacitv  to  my  own— ^lOt,  if  I 
know  myself  at  all,  from  any  consi- 
derations of  jealousy  or  self-oonipaK 
risen,  for  the  occasional  communion 
with  such  minds  has  constituted  the 
fortune  and  felicity  of  my  life — but 
the  habit  of  too  constant  intercourse 
with  spirits  above  you,  instead  of 
raising  you,  keeps  you  down.  Too 
frequent  doses  of  original  thhiking 
from  others,  restrain  what  lesser  por- 
tion of  that  faculty  you  may  possess 
of  your  own.  You  get  entangled  in 
another  man's  mind,  even  as  you  lose 
vourself  in  another  man's  grounds. 
Vou  are  walkmg  with  a  tall  varlet, 
whose  strides  out-pace  yours  to  las- 
situde. The  constant  operation  ot,* 
such  potent  agency  would  reduce 
me,  I  am  convinced,  to  imbecility. 
You  may  derive  thoughts  from  o- 
thers;  your  way  of  thhiking,  the 
mould  in  which  your  thoughts  are 
cast,  must  be  your  own.  Intellect 
may  be  imparted,  but  not  each  man's 
iatellectuai  frame. — 

As  little  as  1  should  wish  to  be 
always  thus  draaged  upwards,  as 
little  (or  rather  still  less)  is  it  desba* 
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ble  to  bft  ttuntH  downlraadat^y  fo^x 
aaspciiitef.  ,Tbe  tnunpefc  doM  pofc 
mor«.9tun  you  by  iU  loudiws^y  than 
a  vhlaner  te^awA  you  by  it»tro¥okii9g. 
inaudipiUty. 

.Why  are  we  nevet  ouite  at  oar. 
ease  In  the  presence  of  a  scshool-; 
master  ? — because  we  are  coiEiscious 
that  he  is  not  quite  at  his  ease  ia 
ours*  He  is  awl^ward,  and  out  of 
nlacey  in  the  society  of  hw  equ^s. 
Uf  comes  like  CrulliTer  from  among 
Ms  little  pGoph$  and  he  caimot  & 
the  stature  of  his  understandhig  to 
you£8.  He  cannot  meet  you  on  the 
9^ttare.  He  wants  a  point  dhren 
hun^  like' an  indifferent  whist-uayer. 
He  is  so  used,  to  teaching>  thai  he 
1/rmU  to  be  teaching  you*  One  of 
these  professors,  upon  my  complauiH 
ing  that  these  little  sketdbies  of  mine 
were  any  thing  but  methodical,  and 
that  I  .was  unable  to  make  ^lem 
otherwise,  kindly  offered  to  ioBtnict 
me  in  the  method,  by^  which  youqg 
gentlemen  ia  A£r  semmary  were 
tauffht  to  compose  EngUsfa  themes. 
r-The  jests  or  a  scfaoohnaater  are 
coarse,  or  thin.  They  do  not  tell 
pujt  IV  school  He  is  under  the  re- 
straint of  a  formal  and  didactive  hyt 
pocito  in  oompanyy  as  a  deigyman 
Is  unat r  a  moral  one.  He  can  no 
more  let  hk  intellect  loose  in  socIqI^, 
than  the  other  can  his  incfinations. 
—He  is  fbitoBD  among  his  co-erals; 
hi$  juniors  ccmnfft  bekis  fritnds. 

^  I  take  blame  to  mysdf/'  said 
a  sensible  man  of  this  profession, 
writing  to  a  friend  respectSng  a  youth 
who  hid  ({uhted  his  school  abrupUy^ 
^^  that  your  nephew  was  not  more 
attached  to  me.  But  persons  in  my 
situation  are  moiTe  to  be  pHied>  than 
can  well  be  imagined.  We  are  sur-. 
roundeid  by  young,  and,  conseqnent- 
\jy  ardently  afiev^tionate  hearts,  but 
we  can  never  hope  to  share  an  atom 
pf  their  affections*  The  relation  of 
xxtaster  and  scholar  forbids  this.  How 
pleasing  this  must  be  to  ifak,  hour  1 
envy  your  feelings,  my  nieods  wiii 
aometune^  asy  to  me,  when  they.see 
young  men,  whom  I  hare  educated, 
return  after  some  years  absence  from 
school,,  their  eyea  shining  nidth  plea^ 
sure,  ^hile  they  shake  hands  with 
tiieir  old  master^  bringing  a  present 
of  ffame  to  me,  or  a  toy  to  my  wife, 
aad  tbimkinji^  me  in  the  wannest 
terms  for  my  care  of  their  education. 
A  holyday  is  begged  for  the  b^s; 


the  hottseis  agceaesfJ 
aiily»  am  sad.  at  haart^l 
s]^rited.  smd  warnHhearted  yoiitit^ 
who,  fancies  he  .repaya  hia  msataa 
with  gratitude  for  thie  car*  of  lus 
boyi^  yean — this  yemig  msB— «r 
4ie  eight  Jong  years  I  watched  over 
him  with  a  parent's  soiKic^  neper 
could  repay  me  with   ooe  look  of 

f^nuine  feeUng.  He  was  pmd,  wk« 
prcused ;  he  waa  subnu8SBT«,  whcM 
I  raproyod  him;  but  he  did  aefar 
Ifive  me— and  what  he  now  mietakes 
lor  gratitude  and  kindiieas  ibr  aie, 
is  but  the  pleasant  sensation,  which 
all  persons  feel  at  reridting  tbe  aoene 
of  their  boyish  hopes  and  £eBim;  sad 
the  seeing  on  equal  terms  tiie  msn 
they  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to 
wiwi  reverence." 

''  My  wife  too,"  this  intnettiB|f 
correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  '^  my 
oKce  oarUng  .^^a,  il  the  wife  of  a 
schodmaster. — ^When  I  courted  her, 
when  I  married  her — ^knowasg  dbat 
the  wife  of  a  schodmaster  ought  to 
be  a  busy  notable  creature,  and  fear* 
ing  that  mv  gentle  Aram  wotdd^A 
supply  the  loss  of  my  dear.  ~ 


mother,  just  thea  dead,  who  ubw^m 
ia;t  jtiU,  waa  in  every  part  of  tiw 
houae  in  amomaat,  and  whenr  I  waa 
obliged  sometimes  to  threaten  t» 
faaten  down  in  a  chair,  to  sare  her 
from  fatiguhig  iteraelf  to  deaih— 
when  I  expressed  my  fears,  that  I 
was  bringing  her  h^  a  way  €£  life 
misuitab)e  to  her,  she,  who  kvcd  me 
tenderly,  promised  for  my  sake  t» 
exert  hersdif  to  pcdbnn  the  dutiea 
of  her  new  situation^  *  %e  proiniaed^ 
and  she  has  k^t  Ittr  word.  What 
wonders  .wiU  not  a  womanlB  lore 
perfosm  ?  —  My  house  is  MMmagad 
with  a  propriety  and  deceram,  !»• 
known  in  other  schools ;  my  hoya  are 
w^l  fed,  lo(^  healthy,  and  harr 
every  proper  accoamaodation ;  and 
aU  this  perfenned  with  a  easeful 
economy,  that  never  deseands  ts 
meanness.  But  I  have  lost  my  gea* 
tie,  Mpkss  Anna!— When  we  sit 
dovm  to  ex^y  an  hour  of  rtposs 
after  the  fatiaue  of  the  day,  1  am 
'compelled  to  usten  to  what  havebe« 
her  useful  (and  they  are  reaUy  nse* 
^^  enmloyments  through  the  di^, 
ana  what  she  pfcmoscs  for  her  to- 
morrow's faak.  Her  heart  and  her 
features  are  changed  by  the  dnd^ 
of  her  situation.  To  the. boys,  she 
never  appears  other  than  the  i 


ye»i7  Venei  to  ihi  Memor^of  a  tming  Friend,  i$f 

wife;  and  she  looks  up  to  me,  as  to  proach  her  for  it  ?— These  kind  of 
the  boys'  matter,  to  whom  all  iiiow<rf'  e«mpls^ts  are  not  often  drawn  from 
fcuid  affection  would  be  hi^ljr  im-  me^  I  am  aware  thail  am  a  fortu- 
proper,  and  unbecoming*  the  dignity  nate,  I  mean,  a  pipsperous  man  " — 
of  her  situation  and  mine.  Yet  tku  My  feelings  prevent  me  from  tran* 
—gratitude  forbids  me  to  hint  to  her.  scribu)g  any  farther. — ^For  the  com- 
«  1 L-    _..i_„-..L.j  ^.  t.-    munlcation  of  this  letter  I  am  indebt- 

ed to  my  cousin  Brid^t. 

E1.IA. 


For  my  sake'  she  ^jl^mitted  to  be 
this  altered  creature,  ^d  can  I  re- 


TO   THE   }IZHQKY   OF   A  YOUNG   FBICNJI* 

No  need  there  is,  in  hymning  thee. 

Passionate  enithets  to  borrow  ^ 
Thy  reqiiiem  snould^  rather  be 

A  tender  strain  of  gentle  aorrow :  , 

None  of  the  hopeless  gloom  of  woe 

Sfamild  doad  ihe  poet's  mind  who  siiigs  thee ;— . 
At  least  to  me,  lit  secmls  not  so. 

As  Memory  now  thy  image  brings  ine. 

'Tis  true^thi^t  beat u,^— e'en  d^oath  like  thine 

Is  more  theJi  slumber's  "  brief  forgetting:  "*-^ 
Even  summer's  sunSj  howe'er  thc^. shine, 

'M^  not  be  cloudless  at  their  setting. 
9i»t>  if  tb«t  setclrtg^  hour  be  ei^m,— 

Those  clouds  the  more  enhance  its  splendous : 
And  round  thy  own  i#  some  such  chann. 

Making  it  toucliing,  pyre,  and  tender ! 

Young — guileless— ^gentle — and  beloved 
By  the  small  djrcle  who  best  biew  thee ; 

Fond  recollections,  ^nrepl0ved, 
When  thou  art  named,  still  cBng  unto  thee  j 

No  tears  may  start  ^^for  Hope  euppHes, 
F<tf  Uwe,  thoughts  uaalfied  to  ii%iMsh ; 

But  pensive  looks,  and  fd^test  si^> 
TeU  how  we  Wed— and  f<^r  th«e  i^n^ish  1^ 

Forme,  I  own,  AoOgli  months  h^d  fwst. 

Ere  thy  departure,  since  I  meC  thee ; 
Such  speU  is  round  ihjF  memory  cast, 

I  cannot,  gentle  friend  I  forget  thee. 

O  no !  some  hour&l. spent  with  thee 

Were  dear — ^from  varioiis  mingled  causes ; 

Moments  from  worldly  turmoil  free, — 
For  thought,  and  feeKAg,— ^reatWng  p«ftrks. 

And  they  were  spent, — not  in  th^  din 
Of  crowded  streets;— their  still  lapse  fouW'Us 

Where  Nature's  charms  were  sure  to  win  j-^ 
With  frdds,  and  Ibwers,  and  sunshine  romad  us. 

Hanbe,  when  I  think  of  thee>  I, seem 

l^ospaUe  of  mfnaming  for  thee. 
Though  Hb— whose  wifi  is  lotc  suptcme-r- 

Fr6m  earth  has  cfaoseh  to  withdraw  ihee,     ' 

t  look  on  thee  as  one,  w'ho,  bortr        .    ' 
In  scenes  where  peace  and  virtue  Woasomj^- 

Livinr-^-didst  those  retreats  i^dotn,  ^ 
And  now  skep'st  calmly  in  dieir  bosom  !         ,  &  B. 


TO  MARY. 

It  Is  not  alone  while  we  live  in  the  light 

Of  Friendship's  kindHng  glanc^ 
That  its  beam  no  true,  and  so  tenderly  bright. 

Our  purest  joys  can  enhance : — 
But  that  ray  shines  on  through  a  night  of  teanr. 
And  its  light  is  round  us  in  after  years. 

Nor  is  it  while  yet  on  the  listening  ear 

The  accents  of  Friendship  steals 
That  we  know  the  extent  of  the  joy,  so  dear. 

Which  its  touching  tones  rereai : — 
'Tis  in  after  moments  of  sorrow  and  paiii. 
Their  echo  surpasses  music's  strain. 

Thouffh  years  have  rolfd  by,  dear  Mary!  since  we 

Have  look'd  on  each  other's  face. 
Yet  thy  memory  is  fondly  cherish'd  by  me. 

For  my  heart  is  its  dwelling-place  ; 
And,  if  on  this  earth  we  should  meet  no  more. 
It  must  linger  there  still,  until  life  ia  o'er. 

The  traveller  who  joiumeys  the  live-long  day 
Through  some  enchanting  vale,— 

Should  he,  when  the  mists  of  evening  are  grey. 
Some  neighboring  mountain  scale, — 

O !  will  he  not  stop,  and  look  back  to  review 

The  delightful  retreats  he  has  wander'd  through  ? 

So  I,  who  have  toU'd  up  life's  steep  hiH 
Some  steps,— since  we  parted  last. 

Often  pensively  pause,  and  look  eagerly  still 
On  the  few  bri^t  spots  I  have  pass'd : — 

And  some  of  the  brightest,  dear  Mary !  to  me. 

Were  the  lovely  ones  I  enjoy'd  with  Uice. 

,  I  know  not  how  soon  dark  clouds  may  shade 

The  valley  of  yews  gone  by  ; 
Or  how  quickly  its  happiest  haunts  may  fade 

In  the  mists  of  an  evening  slnr  ;-^ 
But — ^'till  quench'd  is  the  lustre  of  Kie's  setting  mm, 
I  shall  look  back,  at  times,  as  I  now  have  done  ! — 

V  B.  Baatoiu 


SONNET. 

Tis  not  the  sun  with  all  his  heavenly  light, — 

Nor  morning,  when  its  glory  first  appears, — 
Nor  yet  the  suent,  sparkling  orbs  of  night, — 

Nor  change  of  place,— nor  Time's  revolving  years,— 
Nor  mighty  river, — nor  the  murmuring  stream. 

Nor  flowers  that  bloom  upon  its  verdant  sides. 
Nor  yet  when  in  it  plays  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

Nor  evening's  breath  that  calmly  o'er  it  gfides ; — 
Nor  dew-besprinkled  grass,  that  fflistens  in  the  ray 

Of  mom — ^but  flies  Uie  rapid  strides  of  day';— 
Nor  tender  trees  though  sweetly  blossoming, — 

Nor  birds'  soft  notes ; — ^No  [  nor  returning  Spring, 
Though  dress'd  in  all  its  charms,  can  give  relief 

To  the  sad  heart,  where  4^^^^  deep-rooted  grief- 
Ajml,  1820.  M.  M. 
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£MILY, 

Amelia,  hig  daughter. 
Maurice,  Amelia's  husband. 
William,  a  Boy  of  tUx  years  old^  the  sor  of  Maurice 
and  Amelia. 
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Scene,  the  inside  of  a  Cottage.  . 

Anulia  ai  work  singing,  Maurice  enters  dttring  her  Song, 

The  red  rose  it  queen  of  the  gstdeii  bowtt 

That  glows  in  the  son  at  noon ; 
And  the  Udv  Hly  *s  the  fattest  flower 

Whose  white  bells  swing  in  the  breeze  of  June; 
But  they,  who  oome  *mid  nost  and  flood, 

Peeping  from  hedge  or  rbot  of  tree. 
The  primKM|^  and  the  violet  bud, 

They  are  the  dearest  flowers  to  me. 

The  nightingale's  is  the  iweetjsst  song 

That  ever  the  rose  has  heard ; 
And  when  the  lark  chaunts  yon  clouds  among 

l]^e  lily  looks  up  to  the  heavenly  bird ; 
But  the  robin  with  his  eye  of  jet, 

Who  pipes  fVom  the  bare  boughs  merrily 
To  the  primrose  pale  and  the  violet. 

He  is  the  dearest  bird  to  me. 

Am.    Ah,  art  thou  there?    I  thought  I  was  alone. 
Hast  thou  been  long  returned  ? 

Mau.  Even  now. 

Anu  I'm  glad  ; 

for  I  would  feel  thy  presence, — ^as  I  used 
When  I,  a  conscious  girl,  if  thou  didst  come 
Behind  my  chair,  knew  thee  without  the  aid 
•  Of  eye  or  ear.    A  wife's  love  is  as  strong ; 
Her  sense  should  be  as  quick. 

Mau.  But  maiden  love 

Is  miz'd  with  shame,  and  doubt,  and  consciousness, , 
Which  hare  a  thousand  eyes,  a  thousand  ears. 
Amelia,  thou  art  pale,    ^fay,  if  thou  smilest 
Thou  wilt  be  pale  no  lon^^er :  thy  sick  smile 
Is  fitly  wedded  to  a  varying  blush. 
That  flutters  tremulously  in  thy  fair  cheek 
Like  shivering  wings  of  new  caught  butterflies. 
Ah,  there  it  is ! 

Am.  Flatterer!  » 

Mau.  But  thou  wast  pale, 

Stooping  so  long^  o'er  that  embroidery. 
That  irksome  toil.    €ro  forth  into  the  air. 

Am.    Not  yet ;  there  still  is  light  enough  to  worc» 
I  have  one  flower  to  finish.    Then  111  fly 
To  the  sweet  joys  of  busy  idleness. 
To  our  sweet  garden ;  I  am  wanted  there. 
So  William  says ;  the  freshening  showers  to-day 
Have  scattered  my  carnations ;  I  must  raise 
Their  clear  and  odorous  beauties  from  the  dark 
Defiling  earth. 

3fa«.  That  task  is  done. 

Am,  By  thee, 

Afler  thy  bard  day's  toil  ?    Oh  what  a  fond 
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And  foolish  lover-husband  I-  har^  got  f 
Art  thou  not  weary  ? 

Man.  '  •*•  IMjrj^ehbUgh 

To  feel  the  comfbrf;  wreete8t>  of  pepose> 
Of  such  repose  as  thlv  helre  at  thy  wet 
Extended,  and  my  head  against  l!iiy  knee. 

Am.  -  Even  as  tnat  sweet  and  melancholy  pnnce>. 
•   '  Hamlet  the  Dane,  lay  at  Ophelia's  feet 

His  lady-love.    Wast  thou  not  thinking  so  ? 

Mau.    I  Wis. 

Atru  ,  And  I  was  likening  thee  to  one — 

Post  Ihou  rememher — ^*tis  the  prettiest  moment 
Of  that  most  nuinrefioos  and  truest  book- 
When  her  so  dear  Sir  Omrles  at  Harriot's  feet 
Lay  turning  up  his  bright  fate  smilingly  ; — 
Post  thon  remember? 

Mau.    Banterer !    Where  is  Willfam  ? 

Am.    That  is*a  Secret.  .  Po  not  question  me, 
OrlshaUtelL    He  will  be  shorUy  back. 

3at  tfa^  who  come  'mid  frost  and  floods 

Peeping  from  hedge  or  root  of  tiee. 
The  i^rmirose  and  the  violet  bud,  * 

They  sie  the  deuest  flowos  to  me. 

Mau,    How  much  thou  lov'st  that  96ngl 
Am.  He  loves  it  wo^ 

Our  William:  If  far  off  withm  the  wood 
He  do  but  catch  one  clear  and  sin^^ing  note 
Of  that  wild  cheerful  strain,  he  scuds  aloncr 
With  his  small  pretty  feet,  like  the  yomig  brood 
Of  the  hen-partridge  to  h^  ev^n^  calL 
Mau.    W  ell,  but  where  is  he  ? 
Am,  GruesSk 

Mau.  Nay)  tell  me,  lore* 

Am,    To-day  at  noon,  returning  ^rom  the  fann^ 
Where  on  son^  trying  errand  I  had  sent  him. 
He  left  the  path  in  chase  of  that  bright  ifisect 
The  burnished  dragon-fly,  with  net- work  wings 
So  beautifuL    His  shining  guide  flew  oa, 
Tracinji^  the  channel  of  the  nnpOnfr  flfHring 
Up  to  its  very  source :  there  wilkam  lost  him; 
But  looking  round  imon  that  &iry  scene 
Of  tangled  wood  and  bubbling  waten  dear^ 
He  found  a  friiry  carpet;  strawberries 
Spread  all  about,  in  a  rich  tapestrv 
Of  leaves  and  blushing  frui^  and  he  is  gone 
With  his  own  basket  that  his  father  maide  hira^ 
His  own  dear  father,  to  bring  home,  his  priae 
To  that  dear  father. 

Mau.  Prytikee,  love,  say  on. 

This  is  a  tale  which  I  couM  listen  to 
The  live-long  day.' 

Am.  And  will  it  not  be  sweet 

xTo  see  that  lovely  bey,  blushui^  all  over. 
His  faur  brow  reddening,  and  his  smiling  eyes 
Filling  with  tears,  his  scarlet  lips  far  nSd^ 
Than  the  red  berries,  stampiering  nod  forgetting 
The  little  pretty  speech  that  he  has  conn'd 
But  speakk^  in  warm  kisses  ?    Will  it  not 
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The  rery  first  thinjjp  ne  can  call  his  oW& 

Tohkn  whogiv«8Diiiiail?    My  dearest  husband 

BetrayvM  iMt;->-^M«ttnd  aa  ignorance 

And  wonder  why  that  cream  and  bread  ^tand  there. 

And  why  that  china  bowL    Thy  predoiu  boy ! 

Jfott.    Thy  precious  boy  I  Am^ia,  that  duhi'siieart 
Is  like  thee  as  his  face. 

Am.  Liker  to  thee 

Are  both.    Our  blesdng !    What  a  woild  of  love . 
Dwells  is  that  little  heart ! 

Mau*  Too  much  i  too  much! 

He  is  too  senChiTe.    I  would  he  had   . 
An  lury  playmate  full  of  mirth  and  jests. 

Am.    Nature's  ius  phnrmate ;  leaves  and  flowers  and  burd^ 
And  the  young  mnocentuunbs  are  his  compankMBs;  - 
He  Qeeda  no  otheTir    lii  hm  solitude 
He  is  as  happy  as  the  glitteriiig  be«4^ 
That  fives  in  the  white  rose.    My  precious  boy ! 

Meai.    What  are  these  ?    Tears!    My  own  Amelia, 
Weep'st  -thou  for  h^piness  ?    What  means  this  rain 
Tliat  falls  without  a  cloud.    fV !    I  must  chide  tbee? 

Am.    Yes,  you  are  right.  I^seleas-^^iot  causeles^^tears  I 
They  will  have  way.— Foqgive  me,  dearest  husband ! 
This  is  our  wedding-eve.    Seven  years  ago 
I  9tole,  a  guil^  wanderer,  from  my  home,— 
My  old  paternal  home !— and  with  the  gaak 
of  motherly  love  ano^hier  though^  rushed  in — 
My  father! 

Mau.        My  Amelia! 

Amu,  6even  years 

Have  past  moe  last  I  saw  him; — and  that  last ! 
Th^  pangs  of  death  were  in  mj  h[f  art,  when  I 
Approach'd  to  say  good  night    He  had  been  harsh 
All  day*  liad  jpress'd  Lord  Vernon's  odious  love. 
Had  taunted  at  thy  poverty— my  Maurice! 
But  suddenly,  when  I  aU  vainly  tried 
To  falter  out  ^ood  night,  in  his  old  tone 
Of  fond  funiliar  love,  8«d  with  ^  i^ame 
Which  from  his  lip^  seem'd  a  caress^  he  said, 
God  bless  you  Emily !    That  blessing  pierced 
My  very  sbul.    Qfdn  the  dead  of  night   .     . 
I  seem  to  hear  it    Would  he  bless  me  roW  ? 
Oh,  no!  no!  Dpi, 

Mau.  My  own  beHov^d  wife. 

Think  not  to6  deejpily-^there  wdl  coihe  a  tiitie — 

Am.    Oh  Maurice !    All  the  grandeur  that  she  left^ 
The  oplendld  vanities,  ne'er  cost  thy  wife 
A  sigh,  contented  In  her  poverty, 
Happy  in  virtuous  love.    Qut  mat  kind  voice — 
That  tender  Mesidng-'that  accustomed  tiame 
Of  fondness !— Oh !  they  hsnint  my  very  dreams : 
They  crowd  upon  my  waking  thouffht? ;  thai  most 
When  some  sweet  kindness  of  my  lovely  boy, . 
Some  sign  of  ^orious  promise,  tells  my  heatt 
How  little  I  deserve—  .     ,  •     -  " 

Mofu  My^Viiiy! 

Am.    No,  not  frgm  thee,  9ot  even  feam  iS^et,  that  name;— 
'Tis  saei^  to  those  dear  and  hooour'd  lips 
Which  ne'er  will  hteiUbe  ft  more.~l  am  ungrateful 
Thus  to  repine,  wlulst  thou  and  dur  dear  boy— 
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Where  can  M- now  )>eloiteriiig!    Theie  dark  cluuds 
Portend  a  storm. 

J^n* '  Already  the  large  dropa 

Come  pattering  on  the  Tine  learet.    I  will  seek — 

Eaier  WiUioM. 

Am,    He's  here.    My  Wilfiam^  wherefore  did  st  thou  ataj 
80  long? — And  where's  the  basket? 

WiL  Kiss  me  first. 

Am.    Now,  whereas  die  basket  ? 

JFil.  IhadfiirdithalC 

When  a  strange  gentleman  came  through  the  wood 
And  sat  down  by  me. 

Am,  ,  Did  he  eat  the  strawberries  ?  ' 

WiL    Dear  mother,  no.    He  talked  to  me,  and  then 
I  eotdd  not  gather  them. 

Am.  What  sud  he,  dearest  ? 

Wi(.    He  ask'd  my  name  and  your's,  and  where  I  fired* 
And  kiss'd  me. 

Am,  And  what  else  ? 

Wil.  Caird  me  dear  boy. 

Said  that  a  storm  was  coming  on,  and  ask'd 
If  I  would  go  with  him. 

Man.  Ha !  what  sud'st  thou 

To  that,  my  William  ? 
/  Wil.  No.    But  then  I  ask'd  hun 

To  come  with  me  to  my  de^r  home.    Look  there ! 
Do  you  not  see  that  tall  man  in  the  porch — 
His  head  against  the  woodbine  ?    That  is  he. 

Am,    Dear  Maurice,  bpng  him  in. 

ZExiiMminet. 

WiL  I  am  so  sorry 

That  it  is  grown  so  dark,  you  will  not  see 
What  a  sweet  face  he  has ;  only  he's  older — 
I  think  he's  like  you,  mother ;  and  he  kiss'd  me 
As  you  do  now,  and  cried. 

Am.  Oh,  can  it  be  ! 

Re-enter  Mtntrice  with  Lord  Mowbray, 

Jjord  fd.    If  I  intrude — 

Am,  ThatToice!    O  father  >  fisther ! 

Pardon  !    Oh»  pardon ! 

LordM.  Madam! — 

Am.  I'm  your  daughter — 

Call  me  so,  father  I    For  these  seven  years 
I  have  not  seen  your  fiice.    Disown  me  not — 
Call  me  your  dauffhter !    Once  from  your  dear  lips 
Let  me  hear  that  dear  sound !    Call  me  your  Emily, 
And  bless  my  dear,  dear  child !    For  such  a  blessing 
I'd  be  cx>ntent  to  die.    William,  kneel  here; 
Hold  up  your  innocent  hands. 

Lord  m.  Rise,  Madam,  rise. 

Am,    Oh,  call  me  once  your  dauffhter,  only  once> 
To  still  my  longing  heart  I    My  William,  pray 
For  your  poor  moUier. 

Wil,  Oh,  forgive  us.  Sir, 

Pray,  prav  forgive  us ! 

Lord  M.  Madam,  I  have  sought 

A  half-hour's  shelter  here  from  this  wild  storm  ; 
And  as  your  •gucst-*I  pray  jou  to  forbear 
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llwselianrowiiiff^  words*'  1  am  but  lately  riaut 
From  a  sick  be£ 

Man*  My  wlfe>  compote  thyself ; 

Betire  awhile.  ^^Exit  AmeKa. 

Please  you  to  sit^  my  lord. 

Lord  M.    I  thank  you,  Sh*.— You  have  a  pleasant  cottage 
Prettily  garlanded  with  rose  and  woodbme. 
And  the  more  useful  vine.    Has  it  been  long 
Your  home  ? 

Mau,  Five  years. 

LordM.  And  you  have  left  the  army  ? 

Mau,    Yes,  since  the  peace.    I  could  not  bear  to  drag 
My  sweet  Amelia  througn  the  homeless  wanderings 
Of  a  poor  soldier's  life.    This  is  a  nest. 
However  lowly,  warm,  and  full  of  love    . 
As  her  own  heart.    Here  we  have  been  most  happy. 

l^Re-fnter  AmeUa,  with  a  light  and  a  basketry 

.      Mau.    \jiuetimg  herr\    Thou  tremblest  still. 

Anu  1  could  not  stay  away* 

It  is  such  joyful  pain  to  look  upon  hhn; 
To  hear  his  voice ; — I  could  not  stay  away. 
William,  ther?  is  thy  basket.    Offer  it. 

Lord  M.    No ;  my  dear  boy. 

Jim.  Now  blessings  on  hb  head. 

For  that  kind  word ! 

Lord  M>  Surely  she  was  not  always 

So  thin  and  pale ! — Your  husband  says,  Amelia^ 
That  you  are  happy. 

Am*  I  have  only  known 

One  sorrow. 

Ijord  M.      Ye  are  poor. 

Am.  Not  that !  no?  that ! 

Lord  3f •    You  have  implored  my  blessing  ou  your  son  ;— 
I  bless  him. 

Am.  On  my  knees  I  oflTer  up 

My  thanks  to  Heaven  and  thee.    A  double  blessing 
Was  that,  my  father !  on  my  heart  it  fell 
Like  balm. 

J/yrd  M.    I  will  do  more.    Give  me  that  boy. 
And  he  shall  be  my  heir.    Give  me  that  boy. 

Am.    My  boy !  give  up  ray  b^! 

Lord  M.  Why  he  must  foe 

A  burthen.    Ye  are  poor. 

Am.  A  burthen!  William! 

My  own  dear  William  I 

Lord  M.  Miserably  poor 

Yeare:  denyitnot 

Mau.  We  earn  our  bread 

By  honest  labour* 

Am.  And  to  work  for  him— 

Is  such  a  joy  1  My  William,  tremble  not ! 
Weep  not,  my  William  !  Thou  shalt  stay  with  me ; 
Here  onmy  lapi  here  on  my  bosom;  William ! 
Lord  M.    W)iy  thou  may'st  have  another  child,  and  than— 
Am.  Oh !  never  oqe  like  this— this  dearest  child 
Of  love  and  sorrow !  Till  this  boy  was  bom 
Wretchedly  poor  we  were ;  sick,  heart-sick,  desolate. 
Desponding ;  but  he  came,  a  living  sun-beam  ! 
And  light  and  Warmth  seem'd  dartmg  through  my  breast 


With  his  first«iiikw    /III^  h«))e  and  comiDrtctti^ 
And  poverty,  with  her  inyentiye  artSy  .       , 

A  friend,  and  lore,  pnre^  finn,  aldurin«r  love; 
And  ever  since  we  have  been  poor  and  happy  ^ 
Poor !  no,  Mre  have  bitn  rich  1  mj  precious  child ! 

LordM.   Bethink  thee  for  that  child,  AxiieUa, 
What  fortunes  thou  dost  ^nim.    Hia  father's  love 
Perhaps  is  wiser. 

Am.  Maurice^  say. 

Mau^  ,  My  Lord, 

'Tis  every  whit  ais  fond.    You  have  my  thanks. 
Bat  in  a  lowly  stetbn  he  may  Ibe 
Virtiaous  and  happy. 

WU.  Mother,  let  me  sUy, 

And  I  will  be  so  good. 

Am*    .  My  darling,  yea; 

Thoii  sbalt  not  leave  me,  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Lord  Jf .    Thou  need'st  not  hug  hin  sq  against  thy  bosom ; 
I  am  no  ruffian,  from  a  mother's  breast 
To  pluck  hW  child<«-AmeUa,  4S  hia  arms 
Wmd  round  thy  neck,  so  thou  a  thousand  ^es 
Hast  clung  to'  ihtinie  ;•— «s  on  \Aii  toBf  cheeks 
Thy  lips  are  sealed,  so  mine  a  thousand  times 
Have  prest  thy  face,  with  such  a  love,  Amelia, 
As  thou  dost  feel  for  Imn* 

Am,  Ofother!  father! 

Lord  M.    Thou  wert  a  mothejiless  babe,  and  I  to  ifaee 
Supplied  both  parents.    Many  a  night  have  I 
Hung  over  thy  sick  bed,  and  pray'd  ror  thee 
As  thou  dost  pray  for  him.    And-thaii  Amelia,. 
Pld'st  love  me  then.. 

Am.  Did  love!  Oh  never, never,     ' 

Can  such  lovepass  away !  Tis  twinfed  with  life, 

L»rdM.    Tiien  dter eighteen T-^^ars  of  tender  care. 
Fend  hopes  and  fonder^eara,  didst  thou  not  fly 
From  me,  thy  father,  with  a  light  gay  youth, 
A  love  of  yesterday  ?  Did'st  thorn  not  leave  me 
Td  die  of  a  broken  heart  ?  AmcAa,  speak ! 
Did'st  thou  not? 

Am.  Father!  this  is.  worse,  thali  death. 

Lord  if •    DKfst  thou  not  ?  Spedk. 

Am.     '  I  did.    Alas  tt  did. 

Lord  M.    Oh  miserably  hav^  ray  -days  crept  on 
'^neelhMt  did'st  leave  me !  Very  deaiolate  . 
Is  that  proud,  splendid,  home  I  iiochiserful  meals; 
No  evoning  music ;  and  no  morning  rides 
Of  charity  or  pleasure.    Thy  trim  waBu 
Are  overgrown ;  and  the  gay  pretty  room  ■ 
Which  thou  did'st  love  so  well,  isvacantnow ; 
Vacant  and  desolate  as  my  sick  heart. 
Amelia,  when  thou  saw'st  me  last,  my  hair 
Was  brown  as  tlnfie.    Lo6k  on  it  now,  Amelia. 

M;<iu.    My  ktd,  t*fe  grief  will  kill  her.    Sec,  6he  wrilhct 
Upon  the  Ikxnr. 

LordM.         P<!Mrheatt!  I  gb  still  desblate ; 
I  might  have  fouhd  ai  comfort  had  I  had 

^methiiig  to  Ibre  for  still,  something  to  love  ;— 

iP  she  who  robb'd  me  of  my  child  had  given 

H^^Jhild  histead^— but  all  b  ovdr  fT6w^ 

Bhe  would  not  trust  her  flithcr !— ':All.^Fare  well. 


'      .4m*   Z^^^^^^l   Takelum^whi]»tIha7#Iifrtob}dD»e, 

t9ke  bun ! 
Hay,  diog  not  to  me>  boy. !  Take,  take  him !  Maunce  ? 

WiL    I  will  not  leave  you^  Mother, 

Am,  >     V  Hush!  hush!  hoihl 

My  heart  is  breaking,  WUliam^^^aurice,  speak. 

Mau^    Dearest  and  best,  be  it  as  thou  hast  will'(L 
I  owed  thee  a  great  sacrificej  Amelia;-— 
And  I  sliall  stiA  have  thee. 

Lord  3£.  Thou  givest  hun  then  ? 

Mau.    I  do.    But  for  his  jown  sak^  good,  my  lord. 
Let  not  my  son  be  taught  to  scorn  the  iather 
He  hever  will  forget,  and  let  his  mother 
See  him  sometimes,  or  she  will  surely  die. 

Am.    I  shall  die  now.    My  William ! 

Lord  M.  £mily  I 

Am.  Ha  J 

LordM,    My  sweet  Emily ! 

Am*  We  are  fdrgiven ! 

Maurice,  we  are  forgiven ! 

Lord  M,  My  own  dear  child. 

My  childi:en,  bless  ye  all  I — ^Ibrgive  this  trial. 
Well  never  part  again. 


ETCHINGS  OF  DIFFBRENT  KINDS  OF  M£N« 

No.  J. 

THE    HUMOROUS   MAK. 

You  shall  know  the  man  I  ^>eak  to   proud   worms;   aad  palaces  io 

<»f  bj  the  vivacity  of  his  eye,  the  paupers. 

f'  mom-dastic"  tread  of  his  foot.  It  is  enou^  for  hitti  if  he  majr 

the  l^htness  of  his  brow,  and  the  laugh  the  *'  hours  away ;"  and  break 

dawnmg  smile  of  pleasantry  in  his  a  jest,  where  tempers  more  humor* 

countenance.     The  muscles   of  his  -«•»  break,  a  head.    He  wotdd  not 

viouth    curl  upwards,  like  a  Spa^  barter  with  you  one  wakeful  jeit  Unr 

oku^'s   mustadiios,  unlike   Griefs,  a  hundred  sleepy  sermons;  or  emm 

idiose   mouth   has  a  *^  downward  ku^  for  a  thousand  sighft.     If  he 

drAf^  austere."    He  is  a  man  who  coidd  allow  himself  to  sigh  about 

tares    for   nothing   so   mudi  as   a  anything,  it  would  be  that  he  ha4 

<^  nsirth-moving  jest;*^    give    him  been  serious  when  he  might  have 

4hat,  and  he  has  '^  food  and  raiment"  laughed ;  if  he  eoulil  weep  &>r  any 

He  wiU  not  see  what  men  have  to  thing,  it  would  be  for  mankind,  be-* 

caiiL  and  care  for,  beyond  to-day  ;  he  cause  they  will  not  laugh  more  and 

Is  for  To-morrow's  providmg  for  him-  mourn  less.    Yet  he  hath  tears  Hmt 

aelf«    He  is  for  a  new  reading  of  Ben  the  pitiable,  the  afifioted,  the  orphaiu 

^ooKm's  (M  play  of  "  EtfexyMan  in  and  the  unhi^ipy  ;  but  hb  tears  die 

iif    Mumtmr, '    he   would   have    it  where  thej  ace  hom,^k  ioM  heUrC  i 

<*  Siserp  Man   m   Mwrumr."     He  .he  makes  no  shew  of  tiiem;  like 

leacres  money  and  misery,  to  mtsors ;  i4U3l  dbowert,  they  refiresh  .where 

anabitionaod  blood,  to  great  warriors  they  fiill,  and  torn  to  smiles,  as  all 

and   low    highwaymen ;    fame,    to  tears  will,  that  are  not  ael^i.    Hi# 

court-laureates  and  lord-mayors ;  ho-  gxief  haa  a  humanity  in  it,  which  is 

Qours,    to   ^urt-pandars  and   citv  not   satiafied    with   tears   only;   il 

kni^its ;  the  dread  of  death,  to  audi  teaches  hfan 

as  are  not  worthy  af  life  ;  the  dread  —....^theifepari^ 

of  heaven,  to  those  who  are  not  good  Tween  poor  and  rich,  md  wad  and  want, 

anough  even  for  earth ;  the  grave,  to  tad  nmt 

parish-clerks  and  undertakers ;  tombs,  Hu  heart  to  ruth,  his  hands  to  chaoty. 
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He  loreth  no  face  more  than  a 
mniling  one ;  a  needlessly  serious  one 
senretn  hitn  for  tile  whetting  of  his 
wit, — as  cold  flints  strike  out  quick 
tparks  of  fire. 

His  humour  shows  itself  to  aU 
things  and  on  all  occasions.  I  found 
him  once  bowing  on  the  stairs  to  a 
poor  alarmed  devil  of  a  rat,  who  was 
cringing  up  in  a  comer ;  he  was  po- 
litely cmermg  him  the  retreat  honour- 
able, with  an  "  After  joi\.  Sir,  if 
you  woiUd  honour  me.'  I  settled 
the  point  of  etiquette,  by  kicking  the 
rat  aown  stairs,  and  received  a  irown 
from  my  humane  friend,  for  my  im- 
patient inhumanity. 

His  opinions  of  nien  and  things 
have  some  spice  of  singularity  in 
them.  He  conceives  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  pupfwism  in  pigs  that  they  wear 
ittiu.  He  defines  a  great  coat  to  be 
*'  a  Spenser,  folio  edition,  with  iaiU 
pieces."  He  calls  Hercules  a  man- 
midwife,  in  a  small  way  of  business; 
because  he  had  but  twelve  labours. 
He  can  tell  you  why  Horace  ran 
away  from  the  battle  of  Philippi :  it 
was  to  prove  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was, not  a  lame  poet  He  describes 
your  critics  to  be  a  species  of  door- 
porters  to'  the  temple  of  fame;  and 
says  it  is  their  business  to  see  that  no 
penons  dip  in  witii  holes  in  their 
stockings,  or  paste  buckles  for  dia- 
mond oner;  not  that  tiiey  alwavn 
perform  this  duty  honestly.  He  calls 
the  sun  '*  the  yellow  haird  laddie  ;  " 
the  prince  of  dtarkness,  "  the  Black 
Prince  :"  or,  when  he  displeases  his 
•ense  of  virtue,  *^  Monsieur  De  VU,*** 
He  will  af>k  you,  ^'  What  is  the  dis- 
tinctive difference  between  a  sigh^ 
heaver  and  a  coal*-hea^>er  ?"  You  can- 
not divine ;  he  tells  ytfu,  "  a  coa/- 
heaver  has  a  load  at  his  back,  which 
he  can  carry ;  a  sigh^heaver  has  one 
at  his  heart,  wMch  ne  can  not  carry." 
-  He  asserts  that  the  highest  delight 
o'  this  side  the  grave,  is  to  possess  a 
pair  of  bagpipes,  and  to  know  that 
no  one  within  forty  mUes  can  play 
them.  Acting  on  this  pleasure,  he 
bought  a  pair  of  a  Scotch  bagpiper, 
and  having  pulled  down  the  antlers 
of  his  ancestors  triumphs,  suspended 
them  in  their  place,  to  the  amieiEement 
and  amusement   of    all   beholders. 


''  Whet  i'  the  naaie  ^t  lA  the  lUBti 
but  Saint  Anthony,  have  you  then 
over  against  the  wall  !^  oriethiifirtt 
visitor.  ''  Only  an  instrument  of  t»> 
ture,  brought  from  the  Spaimh  is- 
quisition,  by  a  celebrated  trsftlkr: 
it  is  used  whefe  the  rack  ftik,  nd 
it  always  answers,"  was  his  replj. 
A  second  questioned  him/  and  it  im 
a  surgical  instrument,  resorted  to  tut 
in  extreme  cases  of  stranguaiy;  ad 
then  he  quoted  a  celebrated  opionD 
of  one  Doctor  Shylock,  somethi^ 
abont  a  certain  afifectieD,  feh  I7 
musical  susceptibles,  on  heariiv  t 
bagpipe  '^  sing i' the  nose."  Am 
questioner  was  answered,  ^  It  iia 
instrument  of  war,  used  by  thebig^ 
landers,  which,  played  in  the  rear  flf 
their  clans,  screws  them  up  to  sock  a 
desperate  deteimination  <d  gettiif 
th^  lugs  out  of  the  bearing  of  it, 
that,  m^ng  onwivd,  they  orertan 
every  thing  opposed  to  tbem,-Hon, 
horses,  wsJls,  towers,  and  forti."  Be 
professes  a  great  respect  for  rats,  b^ 
cause  he  has  been  toid4hat  if  a  liaf- 
pipe  is  played  where  they  haaal; 
they  leave  the  place,  either  as  a  om(- 
ter  of  taste  or  decency.  He  boagll 
these  pipes,  as  I  have  tifiid.  before,  flf 
a  poor  Highlander,  giving  iam  ht 
gumeas  for  them;  which,  as  be  boaM^ 
sent  him  home  Kke  a  gentknuoto 
Scotland,  where  be  bought  a  laadrf 
estate,  and  is  in  a  probable  waj  sf 
coming  into  parliament  for  a  SeoKk 
boroii^.  And  liere  he  somewliit 
varied  the  old  proverb,  by  aaring, 
that  '^  It  was  an  ill  bagpipe  tM 
blowed  nobody  good."  Indeed^  if^ 
quotes  a  proverii  at  aH,  it  is  "  witk 
a  difference ;"  such  as «'  CoUer,  idck 
to  your  wax," — a  thing  more  pr»- 
ticable  than  sticking  to  his  ^, » 
the  olden  proverb  adviseth.  He  ^ 
say  <'  What  is  bred  m  the  bone  vi 
not  come  out  with  the  skewer,'^ 
which,  to  those  epicurean  pc"**^ 
who  have  the  magpie  pn^eaakyai 
prying  into  marrow-bones, nmstinB- 
phiy  the '  proverb  to  their  fat-btM 
comprehensions.  Some  one  used  A* 
very  trite  old  proverb  in  bis  heaiT«g» 
of  necessHy  ham$^  no  kuts;  vfm 
which,  wimillymisunderstaBdiaii^ 
he  remarked,  '*  I  am  very  soiry  * 
it:  it  is  sufely  a  pity,  conAteiag 
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*  I  suspect  that  there  ia  an  English  antipa&y  to  FrmdufieB,  in  his 
appslW^s  "  Monsieur.'*         — «»— 
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might  gire  emploj  to>  if  she  had. 
Her  chanoettor  would  ba^e  no  me^ 
cure  of  it»  I  trow ;  hearing  the  peti- 
tions of  her  poor^  broken-fortuned^ 
and  bankrupt  subjects^  would  take  up 
all  hit  terms^  though  every  term 
were  a  year,  snd  every  year  a  term." 
Thus  he  unkes  humour  with  serious- 
neflB,  and  seriousness  with  humour. 

He  is  a  polite  man,  though  a  wit ; 
which  is  not  what  wits  usually  are-; 
they  woidd  rather  lose  a  life  than  a 
joke.  I  have  heard  Urn  express  his 
detestation  of  those  wits  who  sport 
with  venomed  weapons,  and  wish 
them  the  fate  of  Laertes,  who^  in 
his  encounter  with  Hamlet,  got  his 
.weapon  changed,  and  was  himself 
.wonted  with  the  poisoned  foil  he 
had  designed  for  lus  antagonist.  I 
mean  by  saying  he  is  a  polite  man, 
that  he  is  naturally,  not  artificially, 
polita;  for  the  one  is  but  a  hand- 
aome,  frank-looking  mask,  under 
which  you  conceal  the  contempt  you 
fsel  for  the  person  you  seem  most 
diligent  to  please ;  it  is  a  gilt-edged 
envelope  to  a  blank  valentine ;  a  shell 
without  a:  nut ;  a  courtezan  in  a  fan- 
Quaker's  chaste  9atinHy  and  smooth 
aleekoess ;  the  arch  devil  in  a  do- 
mino : — the  other  is,  as  he  describes 
it,  taking  the  hat  and  cloak  of  your 
heart  on,  and  standing  uncovered 
and  unconcealed  in  the  presence  of 
worth,  beauty,  or  any  one  amiable 
^  quality. 

In  iriiort,  he  is  a  humane  man ; 
and  hiunanity  is  your  only  true  po- 
liteness. J  have  seen  him  ridicule 
that  politeness  which  contents  itself 
■with  bowing  and  back-bending,  verv 
humorously.  In  walking  through 
his  '  garden,  a  tree  or  tall  fiower, 
touched  by  the  passing  wind,  bowed 
its  bead  towards  him :  his  hat  was 
^flf,  and  the  bow  was  returned  with 
an  old  school  ceremoniousness  and 
etiquette  that  would,  perhaps,  have 
curod  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  fine 
p^^ushar  of  eiLteriors,  of  some  of  his 
Jiollow-«mtted  notiona  of  manners. 
Jxk.  Mi  spirit,  I  saw  him  bow  very 
profoundly  to  the  giants,  as  he  passed 
by'.8t..I>unstan's  church.  lie  had 
asked  his  iriend  Hobbes  or  Dobbs 

il  know  not  which)  what  was  the 
our?  Before  Hobbes  could  reply, 
the  giants  had  informed  lum: 
*'  Thimk  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he. 


bowing  to  them  with  a  graceftd  fau* 
mour. 

I  have  said  he  is  a  humane  man* 
H^  once  detected  an  unlntimate  cat 
picktnff ,  his  cold  mutton,  <'  on  a  day, 
alack  the  day !"  for  he  was  then  too 
poor  to  spare  it  weU.  Some  men 
would  have  thrown  a  poker  at  her ; 
others  would  have  squandered  a«- 
way  a  gentlemanly  income  of  oaths, 
and.  then  have  sWom  by  private 
subscription;  an  absent  man,  had 
he  b€«n  present,  would  perhaps 
have  thrown  his  young  son  and  heu*, 
or  his  gold  watch  and  seals,  at  her; 
another,  perhaps,  his  wig ; — he  con- 
tented himself  with  saving,  **  I  have 
two  or  three  doubts,  ^which  I  shafl 
put  forth  as  much  in  the  shape  of  a 
naif-crown  pamphlet  as  possible),  as 
to  the  propriety  of  your  conduct  in 
eating  my  mutton  \"  and  then  he 
brushed  her  off  with  his  handker- 
cluef,  supped  €n\  half  a  French  roH 
and  a  gooseberry,  and  went  happy  to 
bed. 

Some  of  his  jokes  have  a  practica* 
lity  about  them ;  but  they  neither 
have  the  quarter-staff  jocoseness  of 
Robin  HckkI,  that  brake  heads  let 
them  be  never  so  obtuse  and  pro- 
found ;  nor  the  striking  effect  of  that 
flourishing  sprig  of  the  green  Isle, 
that  knocks  down  friend  and  foe  with 
a  partiality  truly  impartial. 

He  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  the 
•beggar  may  have  a  joke  of  him,  (and 
#omething  better),  though  they  do 
iiot  happen  to  applv  exactly  "  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  four." 
Those  handmaids  of  Pomona,  who 
vend  her  fruits  about  our  streets, 
seem,  by  their  voices,  to  be  legiti- 
mate daughters  of  old  Stentor;  moie 
especially  shall  I  specify  those  dam- 
sels who  sell  vmtnuU*  To  one  of 
these  our  humourist  once  addressed 
himself  ''  to  the  effect  following : " 
— "  Pray,  Mrs.  Jones,  wiU  you  crack 
me  fifty  walnuts  with  the  same  voice 
you  crv  them  with  ?  " 

At  dinner,  there  is  purposely  but 
one  glass  on  the  table ;  his  lady  apo- 
logizes for  her  seeming  negligence; 
. — f'  TiniOj,  my  d<ar,  hath  no  moi^ 
than  one  glass ;  and  yet  he  contrives 
to  see  all  his  guests  under  the  table 
— kings,  lord-mayors,  and  pot-boys.'* 
If  he  lends  you  a  book,  ror  the  hu- 
mour of  the  thing,  he  will  request 
you,  as  you  iQve  clean  shoes  on  a 
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and-btUter  references  in  the  ^<u:giii  j 
HihI  wiU^  DAoneqv^.  lisk  you  whether 
yoii  have  stodied  tliat  modern  *^  ari 
of  book-'ke^pin^,'!  which  has  super* 
aeded  th«  ^^  Italian  method^'  via.*  Kji 
never  returning  the  books  you  bor- 
row? 

.  He  has  a  very  mgenious  mode  of 
putting  names  and  sigmfications  09 
what  he  calls  the  bram-rackf  .and 
dislocating  thair  joints  into  words; 
thus  tortured  and  broken  into  fiieces, 
Thettiistode$  loses  his  quality,  but 
increases  his  quantity,  and  beeomes 
the  Mis*  Tokelefj$;  the  Cyclades,  by 
the  same  disorder,  become  sick  ia- 
dies;  a  ^'  delectable  eqjoyment"  is  a 
deal'Ugged'table  pleasure;  &c.  &c. 
pun  without  end.  These  are  what 
he  denominates  pumlitt^s. 

For  his  puns,  they  &U  as  thick 
from  him  as  leaves  from  autumn^ 
bowers.  Sometime  since,  he  talked 
of  petttioniue  for  the  office  of  pun^ 
purveyor  to  his  M^esty ;  but  ere  he 
mdi  written  '^aad  your  peCiti<mer 
shall  ever  "  pun,  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  yeoman  of  the  guard.  He  still, 
however,  talks  of  opening  business 
aa  y  jmrn-wri^hi  in  fpeneral  to  his 
Mi^esty's  subjects,"  for  the  diflusion 
of  that  pleasant  small  ware  of  wit ; 
and  intends  to  advertise  **  pms 
wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exporta^ 
tiOn#  N.  B.  I. — ^A  liberal  allowance 
made  to  captains,  icmd  gentlemen  ^ 
ing  to  the  East  or  West  Indiea. 
Hooks,  Peakes,  and  Pococks,  sup- 
plied on  moderate  terms.  Worn-out 
sentiments  and  clap-traps  taken  in 
ezchange.-^N.  B.  8.  May  be  had 
in  a  large  quantity  in  a  great  deal 
box,  price  "five  acts  of  sterlmg  come- 
dy, p^  packet ;  or  in  small  quantities 
In  court^nlaister-sized  boxes,  price 
one  mdodrama  and  an  interlude,  per 
box. — N.  B.  S.— »The  genuine  ar^ 
iealed  with  a  Munden  grin ;  all 
^thara  are  eounterieits.  Long  Uve 
jfyo/hf"  &C.&C. 

His  wit  is  what  he  describes  the 
tsut  wit  to.  be :  it  is  brilliant  and 
playful  as  a  fendag-foil ;  it  is  as 
pointed  too,  and  yet  it  hurts  not;  it 


.is  «r«wiok  at  a  parry,  nd  ai 
la«M»  at  a  thwst  But  H  wei«  a 
va»ty  in  me  to  attempt  to  pomtem 
my  humourous^end,  ao  thjit  aU  ««he 
run  nMy  know  him.  Hu  tikwuu 
cannot  be  taken :  you  nuglit  at  wd 
hope  to  paint  the  cameteoo  af  via- 
terdav  by  the  cameleon  of  Uh4tiw; 
or  ask  it  as  a  particular  Savourora 
flash  of  lighliung  to  dt  fior  a  wbakv 
len^  portrait :  or  Proteua  to  atwd 
while  you  chiselled  out  a  prramJI 
catioB  of  Immutability.  He  is  ever- 
changing,  and  yet  never  cjiangad. 
I  cannot  reflect  back,  hj  my  ^Sm 
minor,  the  "  flashings  and  oil- 
breakings  of  his  fiery  mind,"  whm 
he  is  in  what  he  terms  ''  ^yraJlf^ 
fooling"  (but  it  is,  to  my  tKmfciyg, 
true  wisdom^; sparkle  foUonra  qMukk, 
|M  spark  foUowed  spark  ftoni  the 
well-bethumped  anvil  of  patten  fcot* 
ed  Vulcan.    1  give  up  the  attetnpi. 

Tiiiaisthe  humorous,  and  taen^ 
fore  happy,  man.  Doat  envy  ham^ 
thou  with  the  ruaged  brow,  and  pale, 
dejected  cheek?  When  FortBae 
frowns  at  thee,  do  thou  lau|^  at  hs: 
it  is  like  laughing  at  the  threakes- 
ings  of  a  bully, — it  makes  her  ttisk 
less  of  her  power  over  thee.  Wouldst 
thou  be  such  a  man,  one-lmatai 
Selfishness,  who  hast  no  sympayif 
with  the  sufi&ring,  nO  smile  witii  ihr 
hai^y?  Feel  less  for  tbyaeft^  a^ 
more  for  others,  and  the  happincsi 
of  others  shall  make,  thee  happr. 

As  he  has  walked  up  the  luil  sf 
life  with  an  e<}ual  |jaee,  and  without 
any  breathless  impatience  for,  orfiasr 
at,  the  prospect  beyond*  and  tka 
journey  has  been  gentie  and  aeiea^ 
so,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
end  of  it  Wishing  him,,  and  aO  who 
contribute  to  the  hiqipineaa  of  their 
feUow-men,  either  by  good  humoar,€r 
goodness  of  any  kind,  the  same  alesl 
<x>nclusion  to  a  noiseless  life,  I  akikt 
his  and  thdr  hands ;  and,  whik  the 
journey  lasts,  may  they  have  May  ftr 
their  weather,  jand  as  many  flowcn 
for  the  roadside  as  Flora  can  affivd 
to  those  who  will  stoop  fiir  tea: 
and  ians  of  plenteousness  and  joy.  it 
which  to  scgoum^  &c.  &c. 

aw. 
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Major  Schilt. 
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JIAJOR  SCHILL. 


FROM   A   MANUSCRIPT  JOURNAL. 


In  file  year  1813  I  made  a  tour  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  From  the  Elbe  to  the  Isle 
of  Rugen  my  route  lay  through  the 
countiy  which  had  been  the  principal 
scene  of  the  celebrated  Schill  s  opera- 
tions. The  peasantry  were  fldl  of  the 
recollectioii^  and  when  they  were  not 
afraid  of  fitiding  a  spy^  or  smarting 
Under  a  recent  visit  from  the  French, 
they  were  boundless  in  their  histo* 
Ties  of  the  miraculous  atchievemcnts 
of  *'  the  Brandenburgh  Hussar." 
-^Those  narrative^  had  gradually 
grown  romantic,  little  as  romance 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  boor  on 
the  edge  of  the  Baltic.  But  the 
valour  and  eccentricity  of  SchiU's 
attempt,  his  bold  progress,  and  his 
death  in  the  midst  of  nre  aiid  steel, 
would  have  made  a  subject  for  the 
exaggerations  and  melancholy  of  ro^ 
Qiance  in  any  age. 

A  thousand  years  ago  a  German 
bard  would  have  seen  his  spirit 
drinking  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  out  of 
a  GaeUsh  skull,  and  listening  to  the 
harps  of  the  blue-eyed  maids  of  Val- 
halla, bending  arouild  him  with  thdr 
sweet  voices,  and  their  golden  hair. 
Arminius  might  have  been  no  more 
than  such  a  daring  vindicator  of  his 
country ;  and,  but  for  his  narrower 
means,  and  more  sudden  extinction, 
BchiU  might  have  earned  from  some 
future  Tacitus  the  fine  and  touching 
panegyric,  ''  Liberator  baud  dubie 
Germanise,  et  c|ui  non  primordia  po« 
pull  Romani,  sicut  alii  reges  duoes- 
que,  sed  florentissimum  imperium  la-^ 
cesserit ;  proeliis  ambiguus,  bello  non 
victus,  septem  et  triginta  annos  vit« 
exi^vit  Oanitur  adhuc  barbaras 
apud  gentes,  Grecorum  annalibus 
Iniotas,  qiu  sua  tantum  mirantur, 
Komanis  baud  perinde  Celebris,  dum 
▼etera  e^tollimus,  recentium  incu- 
riosi.**  SchiU  was  thirty-six,  but  a 
year  younger  than  Arminius  at  his 
death.  The  rude  prints  and  plaster 
images  at  the  German  fairs,  gave 
him  a  vigorous  figure,  and  a  bold 
physiognomy.  He  was  active  in  his 
exercises,  superior  to  fatigue,  and 
of  acknowledged  intrepidity;  fond 
of  adventure  in  the  spirit  of  his 
.   corns,  and  hli  itatoral  enthusiasm 
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deepened  and  magnified  by  some  in- 
tercourse with  the  Secret  Societies  of 
Germany,  which,  with  much  mys- 
ticism, and  solemn  afiectation  of 
knowledge,  certainly  inculcated  re- 
sistance to  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  as 
among  the  first  of  duties. 

He  was  said  to  be  more  distin- 
guishable for  bravery  than  for  mili- 
tary knowledge  or  talent.  But  the 
man  who  could  elude  or  overpower 
all  opposition  in  the  heart  of  an  ene- 
my's conquest  for  months  together, 
must  have  had  talent  as  well  as  he- 
roism. Schill  6  first  operation  was 
to  pass  over  the  Elbe,  and  try  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  coun- 
try round  Magdebur^h. 

It  is  still  difficult   to   ascertain> 
whether  his  enterprize  had  a  higher 
authority.      The  situation  of  Prus«- 
sia,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806, 
^as  one  of  the  most  deplorable  suf- 
fering. The  loss  of  independence,  the 
loss  of  territory,  the  plunder  of  the 
public  property,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Prussian  name  in  Europe  were  felt 
like  mortal  wounds.    But  the  per- 
sonal insolence  of  the  French,   who 
have  always  lost  by  their  insolence 
what  they  had  gained  bv  their  ra- 
pine, struck  deeper  into  the  national 
mind.    The  innumerable  private  in- 
juries to   honour   and  feelinf,    tha 
gross  language,  and  the  maBgnant 
tyranny  of  the  French  military,  in- 
flamed  the   people's    blood  into  a 
fever  of  impatience  and  revenge.    I 
have  often  expressed  my  surprise,  on 
hearing  those  stories  of  French  atro- 
city, that  no  German  had  taken  up 
the  pen  to  transmit  them  as  a  record 
and  a  warning  to  posterity.     OnQ 
evening,   standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  and  overlooking  the  fine 
quiet  landscape  of  the  islands  to« 
wards    Haarburg,    I  remember  to 
have   made  the   observation,    after 
hearing  a  long  detail  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  peasantry,   whose  white  cot- 
tages studded  the  scene  at  my  feet.  ■ 
**  My  dear  sir,"  said  an  old  Geiman 
officer,    '*  My  countrymen  are  like 
that  river;   their  whole  course  hasi 
been  through  sandbanks  and  shal- 
lows, but  tiiey  make  their  way   to 
the  end  at  last."     Then,  iiidaiging 


hit  metaphor,  and  waviiiff  hit  hand 
as  if  to  follow  the  windhiffs  of  the 
stream,  "  I  am  not  sure  but  ti^iat 
this  Tery  habit  of  reluctance  to  un- 
necessary exertion,  ^ay  hate  al- 
lowed them  to  o^lect  comforts  by 
•40ie  way,  which  neither  Englishman 
nor  Frenchman  would  have  been 
•ciflm  enough  to  gather.  If  that  river 
had  been  a  torrent,  should  we  now 
his  looking  on  those  islands  ?"  There 
may  l>e  some  experience  in 'the  old 
aQlaier's  answer,  laut  if  Germany  is 
alow  to  give  a  history  of  her  mi»- 
ibrtunei,  she  ought  not  to  leave  her 
lieroes  in  oblivion.  8chill  deserves  a 
better  memoir  than  a  stranger  can 
^ve. 

In  this  fermentation  of  the  public 
jnlud,  ^e  North  of  Germany  was 
jsuddeuly  denuded  of  troops  to  iorm 
a  part  of  the  grand  imperial  armv, 
marching  against  Austria.  Slight 
garrisons  were  placed  in  the  principal 
jowns,  and  ti^  general  possession  of 
the  open  country  was  chiefly  left  to 
^gendarmerie.  Bchtll,  thenmaior 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  regi- 
Xnents  in  the  service^  the  Branden- 
})urgh  hussars,  one  morning  >sudclen<- 
]v  turned  his  horse's  head  tawards 
the  gate  of  Berlin,  on  the  diamL^sal 
of  .tije  parade,  gave  a  sluxut  for 
*'  Ring  and  Country/'  and  at  the 
Vad  of  -this  regiment  burst  from  the 
Glacis.  Though  the  whole  garrison 
pf  Berlin,  French  and  Prussian,  were 
pjii  tile  parade,  there  was  no  attempt 
"to  intercept  this  bold  manoeuvre. 
They  were  thunderstruck,  and  by 
the  thne  that  orders  were  determined 
pn,  BehOl  was  leagues  oi^  galloping 
]^ee  over  the  sands  of  Prussia.  The 
iofficeps  of  hb  corps  were  anoong  the 
best  fapailies  of  Brandenburgh,  and 
some  fine  young' men  of  rank  joined 
)|im  immediatdy.  It  is  uncer«- 
iav^  to  this  hour,  whether  he  was 
«ot  secretly  urged  by  his  court  to 

giake  the  experiment  on  the  proba- 
iCties  of  insurrection.  But  Napo- 
leon was  too  near  to  allow  of  open 
encouragement;,  fmd  at  the  demand 
of  Se  Marsan,  the  French  ambassa* 
dor,  who  was,  as  Trinculo  says, 
*'  Viceroy  over  the  King,"  Schill  was 
proclaimed  an  enen^  to  the  state. 
.  His  first  attempt  was  the  surprize 
of  Magdebur^^h,  the  principal  iariress 
of  Uie  new  kingdom  qf  Westohalia, 
and  famous  to.  English  ears  ^r  the 
jpaprisonmtnt  ^  Trenck.    He    ad- 
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vanced  to  the  gates,  and  after 
taining  a  rigorous  skirmirii  with  &e 
garrison,  in  which  the  French  wtre 
on  the  point  of  being  cut  eff  from 
the  town,  was  forced  to  abandoo  an 
Tontenuize,  which  was  probafclj  «m- 
dertaken  merely  as  «  noore    op9 
jnode  of  declarin|[,  that  ^  war  in  pn^ 
dnct"   was  levied  against   the  e^ 
pressors  of  thepopulatioii.     He  tkm 
olun^ed  into  Wes^ihalia.    His  ylaai 
in  this  country  have  been  often  caa- 
vassed ;  fiur  the  Germans  are,    in  # 
vaat  proportion  to  the  Engli^  an- 
litary  disputants ;  and  the  nances  if 
^hehr  highest  soldiers,  £rom  Frederic 
down  to  Blucher  and  Bulow^   mp 
^iscAisaed  without  mercy  and  with^ 
^at  end.    Schill  shares  the  rninaiwi 
fate,  and  all  the  armies  of  Germam 
would  not  have  been  enough  to  0 
up  the   outline   of  the    canapaigm 
which  I  have  heard  sketdied  tor  him 
round  the  fire  of  a  table  d'hote  is 
the  north.    According  to  those  ta&> 
!ticians  he  should  have  marehed  ^ 
j:ect  upon   Cassel,   and   made  hin- 
self  master  of  Jerome   Buonaparte, 
tie  ahould  have  charged  up  to  the 
gatos  of  Berlin,  and  deiiveised  the 
country.     He  should  have  attaciced 
^e  rear   of  the  grand   armj,   and 
given   time   for   the   arrival  of  the 
Areh-pduke.    He  should  luure  nade 
an  irruption  into  the    French  teiri- 
tory  in  its    unguarded    state,    and 
icompelled  Napoleon  to  oonault  the 
a^ty  of  Paris.    To  all  thie  the  oar 
tural  answer  was,   that  Schil{  had 
but  from  four  to  six  lumdred  hus- 
.sars,  and  a  few  infantry,   deserters 
i^om  the  line.     With  tho^e  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  three  months  Bias- 
ler  of  the  communicatjons  of  H^eat- 
phalia^   contiinially  intercepcii^  oA 
ficere^,    functionaries,    and  cevoers, 
and  either  eluding  or  beating  every 
detachment    sent    to   break    up  bis 
fiving  can^     In  ope  of  hia  ez^ 
ditions  he  took  Marshal  Victor  with 
his  suite    and   deapatchee,    on   his 
way  to  join  the  army  before  Vienna. 
But  it  afibrds  an  extrfoi^dhiary,  evi- 
dence pf  the  apathy,  or  the   terror 
of  Germany,  that,  during  .this  period 
of  excitement,    his  reeruits    never 
amounted  to  two  hundred  men.    I^ 
however,  grew  obviously  peiikma  t» 
leave   this  daring  partisan  free  ta 
raise  the  spirit  m  %^  coiwtcj:,  and 
a  cmisidersihle  force  was  drapatrharf 
against  hhn.    A  corps  froarCaiwJ 


moFvediBdmct  pursuit  ¥F;hit»  mnftr 
iber,  campo9oi.  ^Putoh  and  Dtanes^ 
jUioimL  tawiurds  his  reer.  It  jwa($ 
iow  tio^  to  tly*  The  «](perinieiit 
on  Westphalia  was  completed;  and 
ad  efloape  kito  Sweden  was  the  Qvij 
course  of  safety.  Schill  has  beea 
blaxned  for  lingering  on  this  retreat^ 
But  a  geniler  estimate,  and  proba* 
bly  a  truer  one^  would  have  attri- 
buted his  tardiness  to  the  natural  re- 
luctance €i  a  brare  man  to  leave  the 
^ound  wlnle  dtere  is  a  chance  of 
oisputmg  it.  .Every  hour  was  fdi 
of  change ;  a  battle  on  the  Danube 
n^ght  fdter  the  whole  fortunes  of 
GersianT  within  an  hour^  and^  Prua- 
da  would  have  been  the  ^st  to  raise 
the  standard.  But  Schill  suCered  no 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  his  delay* 
Bia  marches  were  regular,  he  &(ed 
his  head-quarters  for  ten  or  twelve 
di^s  at  DomitZj  a  small  town  on  the 
Blecklinburgh  side,  which  he  forti- 
fied so  far  as  to  be  secure  from  a 
suiprize.  He  abandoned  it  onlv  on 
the  approach  of  the  enen^y,  tp  whom 
lie  ien  iiothiqg  but  his  siek> — ad» 
vanced  po  Strdbsund,  the  strongest 
fortreis  in  Pomerania,  dismantled 
by.  the  Freach,  bjut  still  in  their 
possession,  and  capable  of  defence 

r'nst  an  ordinary  hazard ;  stormed 
gates;  drove  the  French  before 
hia  caval^  into  the  great  square; 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  tqwa 
aiter  a  brisk  engagement  of  less  than 
an  hour.  On  Ue  road  to  Stralsund 
I  was  shown  the  remains  of  a  field 
fortification  where  a  French  detach- 
n»ent  had  attempted  to  atop  the 
kussars.  It  was  a  rude  work,  a 
parapet  of  earth  and  a  trench  filled 
with  water.  The  gates  and  ffuns 
had  probably  fisdlen  into  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry*  Schill,  «n  proposing 
a  capitulation  to  those  men,  had 
been  fired  on.  He  immecUately 
charged  at  the  head  of  his  r^gm^enty 
hBa]>ed  the  trench,  and  fi^t  into  the 
ibrufication  ^n  hor^ebadL,  AU  the 
^each  were  killed  or  taken. 
•  Pomeraaia  (in  German,  Pommem) 
if  one  vast  flat,  which  probably  wag 
once  at  the  bottom, of  the  Bakic. 
It  ia  fertile^  and  wai^  when  I  passed 
tarouffh  it,  corared  with  a  carpet 
qf  iQ>ringuag  com.  But  on  my  «^ 
pEoaeh  to  the  sea  the  prospect  on 
U^  aide  of  the  Island  of  Be^a  be- 
eme  diversified.  The  se^  between 
ij|(^.|a|and  and  thfrt^iain  land  looked 


Ukea  bioaA  m&e^  4mn^  ml  t^ 
a^   with  a  low  nishSorder  ••f^tr 

rtioB^  leadisg  tiie  eye  acroM  A* 
woods  aad  picturesque  roite 
that  crown  the  above  of  Bweik 
The  coantry  was  tibinly  peopled^ 
but  tho9e  were  times  of  m  '^  pHde^ 
pQmp>  and  oircumstanoe  of  gloria 
ous  war."  The  fiwedieh  army,  unt 
der  the  Crown  Prince  going  to  fight 
his  countrymen,  were  now  movmg 
down  firom  Sweden.  A  strong  coi^ 
had  just  landed  at  S(ral8und>  wh<wt 
the  hettd-quarters  were  now  ealap 
blished.  AjB  I  approached 'StrolauDd 
frcm  a  bend  of  me  shore>  I  at  onOt 
saw  the  dome  of  the  jpeat  church 
and  heard  the  sound  of  a  trumpet^ 
as  if  to  announce  its  appevanoe 
Then,  military  sif^ti  atid  sounds  folf 
lowed  in  quik  succession;  a  squa<f 
dron  of  Swedish  gua-boats  were  ly» 
ing  off  the  Bhor^>  with  the  yaUOw 
cross  brightning  in  the  sunset.  Chli^ 
lopes  and  ratts  were  PMsme  with 
troops  and, stores*  A  line  of  hiiot 
pontoon  waggons  stood  on  the 
ahore  of  Rugen  like  the  baslioai  of 
a  fortress ;  the  fiaga  of  all  nationt 
in  the  harbour  were  displayed  id 
honour  of  the  presence  <h  royfedty; 
Imd  on  driving  round  to  the  gteci0> 
I  was  dazzled  by  the  glace  of  a 
whole  host  of  rouSqueU  and  sabres 
flashing  in  a  lovely  setting-suti,  ail 
the  close  of  a  review  before  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  then  on  hia  wajF 
to  the  camp  of  the  allies. 

But  the  military  spirit  of  my  re- 
ception was  not  yet  complete.  At 
the  aate  I  found  the  BuiKber  guaii4 
of  the  town  returning  frem  theic 
evening  parade ;  and  was  led  to  a»p 
hotel  in  the  midst  of  a  gfdlaitt  di»<r 
sonance  of  clashing  cymbal%  druais^ 
truuH^eta,  and  restive  horses  cara-r 
coling  and  curvetting  under  the  un« 
easy  heroism  of  all  the  chief  war- 
riors of  the  coiporation  of  StralsuncU 

Schill  had  found  the  prindpai 
works  destroyed*  but  yet  not  to  be 
gained  without  fitting,  and  it  was 
not  till  afW  a  SMup  contest  that  ha 
ibreed  his  way  over  the  ramparta* 

On  his  mardi  he  had  baffled  the 
Dutch  general,  Gratieiv  whose  ex-« 
press  commission  was  to  extiip^ 
him  in  the  field.  Schill  out-ma- 
aceuvred  the  general,  and  ^^  maa- 
ter  of  Stralsmid  ^  week  beibre  he 
saw  the  lace  of  a  pursue*  Inhere 
can  be  w,  .do\jtbt  ,tm%,  he  mighty  ia 
2O2 
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that  Interval/  Jiave  made  good  his 
retreat  into  Sweden.  But  the  reluc- 
tance to  leave  Germany  was  strong 
upon  him  at  all  times.  In  adcUdon 
to  this,  he  was  now  master  of  a  city ; 
the  sea  was  at  his  hack;  the  state 
of  Grermany  was  hourly  fluctuating  ; 
and  his  position  still  served  as  a 
rallying  point,  if  the  old  genius  of 
Prussia  w|w  at  length  to  shake  the 
ashes  from  her  head.  Such  might 
have  been  among  the  motives  for 
this  apparent  imprudence  in  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  taken  his  mea- 
sures with  equal  conduct  and  intre- 
Eldity.  In  this  period  of  inaction 
e  appears  to  have  lost  his  habi- 
tual temper,  and,  like  Richard  be- 
fore Bosworth,  to  have  given  iui 
ill  omen  by  his  melancholy.  He  was 
aaid  to  have  indulged  in  drinking, 
eiid  to  exhibit  altogether  the  aspect 
of  a  man  expecting  ruin.  But  in 
his  dejection  ne  omitted  none  of  the 
llsual  arrangements  for  defence.  He 
set  the  peasants  at  wo^  upon  the 
approaches  to  the  town,  coUected 
ammunition,  planted  a  battery  to 
command  the  principal  entrance,  I 
believe,  borrowing  the  guns  from  the 
merchmt  ships,  and  seems  to  have 
neglected  notbfaig  but  the  means  of 
retreat. 

Stralsund  is  a  dty  of  much  interest 
for  its  share  in  the  **  thhty  years 
war;"  and  Wallenstein;  the  won- 
der jof  arms  m  his  day,  brought 
some  disgrace  on  the  standard  of 
his  imperial  master,  by  his  repulse 
before  the  waMs.  Its  position  ren- 
d»n  it  the  key  of  Pomerania,  on  the 
side  of  Sweden,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
was  now  busy  in  repairing  its  for- 
tifications to  cover  his  retreat,  if  the 
campaign  should  turn  hi  favour  of 
Napoleon.  It  has  a  tolerable  com- 
merce, and  some  of  its  buildings  ex- 
hibit Uie  old  ponderous  magniScmice 
of  the  time  when  German  traders 
made  head  against  princes.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  a^e  wide,  and  the  square 
in  the  centre,  which  serves,  as  in 
all  the  German  towns,  for  all  iraa- 
gim^le  public  purposes,— a  mart,  a 
parade,  and  a  place  of  justice, — has 
the  picturesque  look  of  Endish  ar- 
chitecture in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  in  this  spot  that  Schiil  drew 
up  his  reserve  on  the  moniing  of  the 
attmck.  Among  the  accounts  of  the 
figh^  to  be  received  from  persons 
Who,   during  the  day,    were  hiding 


in  tiienf  cellars  frdm'the  shots  that 
still  had  left  manv  a  fracture  on  Ik 
front  of  the  buildings,  exactness  was 
not  to  be  expected.  But  thebatde 
seems  to  have  begun  about  roid-daj, 
and  to  have  continued  with  despe- 
rate determinatiou  till  ^ree  or  focr 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Dutdi  diri- 
sion  advanced  to  the  great  gate,  vA 
were  repeatedly  driven  back.  GratieB, 
however,  was  responsible  to  a  master 
who  never  forgave,  and  the  assaah 
was  continued  under  the  fire  itf 
SchiU's  only  battery.  The  Daiw 
were  embarked  in  some  gun-boats, 
and  landed  on  the  unprotected  ade 
of  the  town.  It  was  said  that  that 
red  uniforms  deceived  the  Prusaiai», 
and  that  they  were  looked  on  as  Bri- 
tish troops  coming  to  their  aasistaoce. 
This  attack  took  Schiil  hi  flaak, 
and  his  purpose,  from  this  time,  wis 
obviously  to  se^l  his  life  as  deaiir 
as  he  could.  His  corps  were  go- 
duaUy  forced  from  the  square,  dowa  s 
narrow  street  leading  to  the  sea-galp, 
which  I  often  trod  with  the  seit}- 
ments  not  unnatural  to  the  spot 
where  a  hero  and  a  patriot  fell.  Tbe 
struggle  here  was  long  and  bloodr, 
from  the  narrow  front  which  tk 
enemy  were  compelled  to  obtetrf. 
The  Prussians  were  finally  pushed 
through  the  gate,  and  the  engage^ 
ment  ceased  without  their  sumB- 
der.  Gratien's  loss  was  supposed 
to  exceed  two  thousand  in  killed  aad 
wounded.  A  striking  instance  of 
the  gallantry  of  his  opponents,  whose 
force  did  not  equal  half  the  number. 
Of  SchOl  nothing  had  been  knovii 
for  some  time  li^fore  the  ckjse  of 
the  battle.  He  had  exposed  hnnsetf 
with,  conspicuous  bravery  durmg  the 
day,  and  had  been  twice  woundei 
About  an  hour  after  the  square  was 
taken,  he  was  seen  standing  on  the 
steps  of  a  house  in  the  narrow  street, 
with  the  blood  streaming  down  his 
ftice,  and  cheering  the  troops  with 
his  sabre  waving.  In  the  confuaen 
of  the  next  charge  he  disappeared. 
In  the  evening  he  was  found  un^ 
a  heap  of  dead  near  the  steps,  with 
two  musquet  wounds  on  hw  bo^. 
and  a  sabre  cut  on  his  forehead- 
The  remnant  of  his  band  of  heroes, 
chieflv  cavahry,  had  retreated  to  t 
neighbouring  field,  and  were  jhor 
forund  exhausted  and  unable  to  "^ 
ferther.  An  adjutant  of  Qf^ 
Gratien,  sent  out  to  propose  their  »^ 
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render,  was  answered  that  they  had  escape  on  the  way  through  Ger* 
determined  not  to  refceive  quarter,  many,  but  twenty-two,  by  one  ao 
Some  messages  followed  Mtween  coun^  and  twelve  or  fourteen  by  ano- 
them  and  the  general,  but  they  re-  ther,  remained  to  glut  the  tyrant's 
iiised  to  give  up  their  swords  while  appetite  for  murder.  They  were 
Schill  lived.  Chi  their  being  told  of  taken  to  a  field  on  the  glacis  of 
his  &I1,  they  obtained  leave  to  send  Wesel,  and  there,  standmff  in  a 
two  officers  to  see  the  body.  The  line  behind  each  other,  each  uiot  the 
officers  were  brought  to  Uie  hall  conmide  before  him,  the  last  shoot- 
where  the  corpse  had  been  drawn  ine  himselfl  ^  Two  sons  of  General 
from  the  slaugnter:  they  recognised  Wedel^.  the  Prussian,  were  among 
it  at  once^  and  at  the  sight  burst  the  vicums.  This  was  said  to  be 
into  lamentations  and  tears.  On  the  sole  act  of  Napoleon ;  those 
tlieir  taking  back  this  melancholy  young  soldiers  were  subjects  of  Prus- 
intelligence,  the  cavalry,  then  re-  sia,  and  amenable  only  to  their  own 
duced  to  a  small  number,  surren-  sovereign.  It  is  next  to  impossibk 
dered  at  discretion.  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  indication  and 
The  further  history  of  these  brave  abhorrence  at  the  nature  which  could 
men  is  almost  still  more  melancholy,  have  thus  rioted  in  gallant  blood; 
A  generous  enemy,  or  even  any  man  and  hoping  that,  sunk  and  punished 
witti  a  human  heart  would  have  ho-  as  their  enemy  is  at  this  hour,  he 
noured  their  devoted  gallantry. — ^But  may  be  destmed  to  exhibit  a  still 
Napoleon  ordered  them  for  execution,  deeper  example  of  justice  to  the 
They  were  taken  to  Wesel,  and  world.*  i 
the  only  favour  .  which  thev  could  The  following  is  the  translation  of 
obtain,  was  that  of  dying  by  each  a  popular  song,  which  I  met  in  the 
other's  hands.    Some  had  made  their  ongmal  in  Mecklenburg: — 

SCHILL. 
Sf  sog  aus  Bcrim  eiu  muthiger  Held, 

Who  Inirst  from  Berlin  witb  his  lance  in  his  hand  ? 
Who  ride  at  his  heel,  like  the  rush  of  the  wave  ? 
They  are  warriors  of  Prussia,  the  flower  of  the  land. 
And  'tis  Schill  leads  them  on  to  renown,  and  the  grave. 

Six  hundred  they  come,  in  pomp  and  in  pride. 
Their  chargers  are  fleet,  and  their  bosoms  are  bold. 
And  deep  wall  their  lances  in  vengeance  be  dyed. 
Ere  those  chargers  shall  halt,  or  those  bosoms  be  cold. 

Then,  through  wood  and  through  mountain,  their  trumpet  rang 

clear. 
And  Prussia's  old  banner  was  waved  to  the  sun. 
And  the  yager  in  green,  and  the  blue  musketeer. 
By  thousands  they  rose,  at  the  bidding  of  one. 

What  summon'd  this  spirit  of  grandeur  from  gloom  ? 
Was  he  call'd  from  the  camp,  was  he  sent  from  the  throne  ? 
'Twas  the  voice  of  his  counfry — it  came  from  his  tomb. 
And  it  rises  to  bless  his  name,  now  that  he's  gone. 

Remember  Mm  Bodendbrf :  yet  on  thy  plabfi 

Are  the  bones  of  the  Frenchmen,  that  fell  by  his  blade  ;^- 

At  sunset  they  saw  the  first  flash  of  his  vane. 

By  twilight,  three  thousand  were  stOl  as  its  shade. 

Then,  Domitz,  thy  ramparts  in  crimson  were  dyed. 
No  longer  a  hold  for  the  tyrant  and  slave. 
Then  to  Pommem  he  rush'd,  like  a  bark  on  the  tide^ 
The  tide  has  swept  on  to  renown  and  the  grave. 


.  *  We  would  not  make  any  change  willingly  in  any  commnnicadon  from  so  va]ae4  p 
:orre$|^ndent  as  the  author  before  us.  But  he  is  a  classical  man,  and  we  would  simply 
V5k  him  whether.^^^  Parcere  victis^  debellore  fiupezbifl/*  is  not  a  precept  at  heroic  a»  it 
m  'ClMiical..*  Ed.  v 
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Fl/ d«ws  oC  >ia»oleon^  fcr  Veiigeiitee  itf  c#ve  ; 
Now  pluiwe  in  the  eartii^  now  escape  on  tiie  Wind  •; 
WUk  the  heart  of  the  vukijuie^  now^HtjiTOw  Utt  phun^ 
For  Schill  and  hia  ridera  arethundermg  behind. 

All  gallant  and  gay  they  camt  in  at  the  gate^ 
That  ffate  that  old  WaUenstein  proudly  withatood. 
Once  trownin^  andcrown'd,  like  a  King  in  his  state. 
Though  now  its  dark  Aragmenta  but  shi^w  the  flood. 

Then  up  iash'd  the  sabre,  the  lance  was  couch'd  low. 
And  the  trench  and  the  street  were  a  field  and  a  grare;^ 
For  the  sorrows  of  Prussia  oaye  weight  to  the  blow^ 
And  the  sabre  was  weak  in  the  hand  of  the  slave. 

Oh  Schill !  €^  Schill !  thou  warrior  of  ^vne! 

la  the  field,  in  the  field,  spur  thj  charger  agam  ; 

Why  bury  in  ramparts  and  foesea  the  flame 

That  should  bum  upon  mountain,  and  sweep  over  pbun  f 

Stralsund  was  his  tomb ;  thou  city  of  woe ! 
Hia banner  no  more  on  thy  ramparts  shall  wave; 
The  bullet  was  sent,  and  the  warrior  lies  low. 
And  cowards  may  trample  the  dust  of  the  brave. 

Then  burst  into  triumph  the  Frenchman's  base  soul. 
As  they  came  round  his  body  with  scoff  and  with  cry^ 
'^  Let  his  limbs  toss  to  heaven  on  the  ffibbet  and  pole^ 
In  the  throat  of  the  raven  and  dog  kt  him  lie." 

Thus  they  hurried  him  on,  without  trumpet  or  toll. 
No  anthem,  no  pray'r  echoed  ^ad  on  the  wind. 
No  peal  of  the  cannon,  no  drum's  muffled  roU, 
Told  the  love  and  the  sorrow  that  finger'd  behind. 

They  cut  off  his  head-^ut  your  power  is  undone  ; 
In  glory  he  sleeps  till  the  trump  on  his  ear 
In  thunder  shaU  summon  him  up  to  the  throne ; 
And  the  tyrant  and  victim  alike  shall  be  there. 

When  the  chatve  is  begun,  and  the  Prussian  hussar 
Comes  down  like  a  tempest  with  steed  and  with  steial. 
In  the  clash  of  the  swords,  he  shall  give  thee  a  prajfer. 
And  his  watdrword  of  vengeance  be  '*  Schill,  brave  SdnU ! " 

0T. 


ON   THB  WRITINGS  OF  MR.  MATURIN,  AND  MOR£ 
PARTICULARLY  HIS  *♦  MKLMOTH." 

We  consider  ourselves  in  some  mortality.  "  Unbribed "  too,  it  is  to 
decree  culpable  for  having  so  long,  be  feared,  it  '^  left  Hibemia'a  land," 
deferred  some  notice  of  a  writer  who  for  Moniorio  did  but  little,  and  the 
has,  in  its  various  departments,  oc-  Wild  Irish  Bhy  and  ike  MUesitm  st3 
cupied  such  a  space  in  contemponuy  le^  To  this  unpropidous  biq>tim, 
literature  as  Mr.  Maturin.  How-  however,theirili8uceeaeiaprtDapaBy 
ever,  the  rapid  succession  of  his  attributidile ;  for  imdonbtedly,  the 
productions  in  some  degree  dimi«  same  wild  genius,  which  has  flashed 
nishes  our  reproach,  by  rendering  a  splendour  around  the  muse  of  Brr- 
the  present  period  as  suitable  as  iram,  flits  occaAonally  amid  the 
any  other,  for  the  consideration  of  ruined  abbeys  and  spectral  creatioai 
his  pretensions.  It  is  now,  we  be-  of  Montorio.  It  is  impossible  to 
lieve,  some  years  since  he  appeared  read  this  last  romance  wttboot  be- 
before  the  public,   under  the  unin-  ing  struck  with  the  powerfid 


vltingappelfetionofJa*per3fttr3oA^,a  biBties  of  iU  author.  Pull  of  Hmh 
name  in  itself  ahnost  an  iusurmoimt-  dent,  striking,  though  incredlUe— 
able  impediment  to  fashionable  im-    fruitlUl    in  im^igination>   pervertML 
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but  mag^oent^  it  coven  Hb  extiU- 
▼agance  and  its  paradox  with  a  robe, 
of  eloquence  sumclent  to  adorn,  if 
not  to  hide,  its  manifold  inflrmities. 
Ixl  the  language  df  Mr.  Maturin,  in- 
d'eed,  many  of  hfs  errors  find*  a  spe- 
cies of  redemption — ^it  is  dearly  the 
phrase  of  an  informed  mtnd^  often 
elevated,  hut  seldom  inflated — copi« 
ous>  and  at  times,  perhaps,  even 
redundant,  but  totaUy  ^vested  of 
meagreness  and  vulgaritj.  It  is  at 
ohce  classit^al  and  natural,  teeming 
with  allusions  which  *'  smell  of  the 
lamp,"  and  with  graces  to  be  ac« 
otiired  only  in  good  society— it  is  the 
mction  of  a  man  who  has  groped  all 
dtcj  amid  the  dust  of  the  learned, 
and  shaken  it  ofT  at  ni^t  on  the 
threshold  of  the  drawing-room.  His 
language,  however,  is  almost  the 
only  symptom  which  he  deigns  to 
give  of  ever  having  either  studied. 


^1^ 

is  too  snbfiitie  ftrtMehetri^div--even. 
iht  veii  that  ^ham>yrs  them-  is  too 
ihtensely  briglit  f^r  human  Vi^oh  to' 
gaze  upon  and  ttv^.    Mr.  MatiiFih,. 
pel  haps,  hnHgitt^  that,  ^because  Ms: 
tiimd  is  consecrated  hfe  may  touch 
the  ark;  but  hfe  sboufd  remember^, 
that  its  possesSloH  was  &  trust,  and* 
its  home   was  the  temple.    There 
exists  throughout  his  writings  a  con- 
tinual dalliance  with  other  subjects 
of  the  ^ame  class,   though   of  less 
solemn  import.     The  novel  writer 
has  world  enough  without  encroach- 
ing on  these  confines^    The  passions, 
dispositions,  adventures,  and  vane- 
tles  of  man— the  pleasures  and  per- 
plexities of  life— the  countless  itiodi- 
fications   of  human  character — the 
vices,   virtue^,  incidents,  and  phe- 
nomena of  earth,  leave  no  excuse  for 
any  intrusion  on  the  topics  of  eterni- 
ty— ^in  our  most  solemn  hours  we  are 


or  associated  with,  humanity.    Heriiot  serious  enough  to  esthnate  diem 


glories  in  caverns — ^falls  in  love  with 
goblinst— becomes  naturalized  amid 
ruins,  and  revels  in  the  grave.  The 
D<evil  is  a  prodigious  favourite  with 
Mr.  Matunn.  He  is  a  principal 
ffigure  in  all  his  performances ;  and 
his  sable  majesty  must  be  uncompro- 
mismg  indeed,  if  he  feels  not  com- 
pensated by  the  poem  and  the  ro- 
mance for  the  occasional  and  pro- 
fessional ill  usage  of  the  pulpit  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known, 
that,  in  the  original  outline  of  his  po- 
pular tragedy,  Bertram,  who  was,  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Kean,  the  prinoe 
of  ndsanthropes,  was,  in  Mr.  Matu- 
rin's  conception,  the  "  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;"  and,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Black  Knight,  plunged  the  whole 
dramatis  persons  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius!  A  noble  poet,  however, 
to  whom  the  tragedy  was  entrusted, 
protested  asrainst  any  invasion  of  hit 
monopoly ;  but  old  predilections  are 
not  easily  eradicated,  and  the  author 
is  scarcely  yet  persuaded  that  the 
devU,  to  be  consistent,  must  have 
damned  his  tragedv. 

To  be  serious,  however,  we  con- 
shier  this  as  one  of  the  author's  most 
I  objectionable  propensities.  There  are 
some  sul]jects  too  sacred,  and  some 
too  accursed,  for  familiar!  tv.  The 
name,  before  which  the  world  bends, 
and  the  name  at  which  the  world 
jhudder8>  are  not  the  legitimate  to- 
pics of  romance.  Their  interest  is 
tiBo  awful  for  contact— tlieir  mystery 


— in  our  gayest,  we  should  never, 
for  a  moment  even,  forget  them; 
but  they  are  too  real  for  romance, 
and  too  sacred  for  pastime.  There 
is  no  sectarian  rigidness  in  these  re- 
remarks.  We  can  enjoy,  as  much  as 
any  one,  the  ideal,  but  amusing,  world 
of  the  novelist.  ^  We  also  **  have 
dreamed  sweet  dreams  in  the  vision- 
ary bower,  -and  wooed  the  ''  airy 
shape,"  and  Wrapt  our  senses  in  the 
substanceless  elysium.  And  this  we 
have  done,  and  hope  to  do  again, 
without  any  fear  that  we  are  hacur- 
ing  pimishment,  or  accumulating 
ffuilt.  But  far  are  we  from  ridicul- 
ing the  scruple  which  dissents  from 
us — we  respect  even  the  idle  preju- 
dice, if  it  be  honest,  and  shoula  con- 
sider ourselves  gidlty  of  little  less  than 
a  crime,  did  we  make  faith,  however 
fastidious,  the  subject  of  reproach.v 
We  are  far  from  sanctioning  the\ 
blasphemous  amalgamation  of  reli-  V 
f^on  and  romance;  and  though  we  bow 
with  delight  before  the  spell  of  the 
enchanter,  his  fknciiul  creaUons  would 
lose  all  their  potency,  if  the  wand 
which  awoke  them  was  torn  from  a. 
pulpit,  and  the  hand  which  waved  it 
was  that  of  an  apostle.  There  are 
many  in  Uie  world  who  carry  this 
feeling  farther,  and  object  altogether 
to  die  interference  of  clergymen  in 
these  pursuits.  They  think  it  pro- 
fanes the  sanctity  of  the  character, 
and  consider  any  approach  to  the 
gay  regions  4)f  fancy,  or  of  Ihshlou,  as 
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forbidden  b^  jthft  mom  ttdemn  ayocft- 
tlons  of  their  office.  Perhapsi  how* 
ever^  this  objection  Is  too  rigid.  If 
any  relaxation  is  to  be  allowed  to 
such  men^  and  reliKion  is  not  so 
**  harsh  and  crabbed  as  to  deny  it, 
we  cannot  conceive  a  relaxation,  at 
once  niore  innocent^and  more  el^ant, . 
than  that  which  the  blandishments  of 
literature  present  to  them.  Nay  more, 
we  can  fancy  them,  ih  such  pursuits, 
seconding,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  the 
more  sacred  objects  of  their  calling. 
There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
whose  eyes  will  become  suffused, 
and  whose  hearts  will  be  softened, 
by  the  moral  interest  of  a  play  or  a 
poem,  whose  ears  would  be  closed 
with  wax  to  the  monotonous  me^ 
fjtenio  mori  of  an  homily.  Few  men 
think  the  worse  of  Bishop  Hpadley 
for  having  written  a  play,  or  of  Mr. 
Home's  moral  character  for  the  fine 
poetry  of  Douglas:  the  Christian 
must  be  much  more  ascetic  than 
charitable  who  would  visit  the  "  Re- 
venge" as  a  sin  on  Doctor  Young, 
or  postpone  the  decorated  morality 
of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  to  the  or- 
thodox drawl  of  many  a  "  drum  Ec- 
clesiastic." 

But  to  the  performance  of  all  such 
works,  coming  indeed  from  any  one, 
but  mpre  especially  from  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  we  would  annex  the 
indispensable  condition,  not  only  of  a 
moral  effect,  but  that  such  effect 
should  be  produced  by  means  the 
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nately  the  tectarian  or  the-fleOBuaBst. 
The  German  school  had  taugiit  us 
to  endure  muclu  The  mixture  of  seiH 
dment  and  crime—of  n^ure  and  dia- 
bolism—of  pathos  and  yil(anj,  all  cow 
founded  together  by  the  hand  of  ge- 
nius, had  also  in  some  degree  coo- 
founded  our  judgment  and  aur  pas- 
sions, and  noade  it  difficult  lo  con- 
demn where  there  was  so  much  tD 
admire.     When   we     befaekL    Mis. 
Haller,  and  heard  her  proTocatkn, 
and  thought  on  her  voutl%  and  sav 
the  bitter   tears  of  her  repentance, 
our  hearts  were  too  busy  to  let  as 
dwell  on  her  criminality.     This  i 
bad  enough,  but  still  there  'wt 
decorum  m  her  guilt — all  -vrho  i 
tioned,   shuddered  at  it — it  was  the 
result  of  deep  laid  artifice  and  fraud ; 
and  even  the  victim  in  her  Terr  &fl 
believed  herself  as  much    "  amned 
against,  as  sinnidg." — But  it  was  re- 
served for  Mr.  Maturin  to  introdiioe 
adultery  almost  before  the  curtain— 
an  adultery  committed  in  the  face  of  a 
providential  interference  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  criminal— an  adul- 
tery deduced  not  more  from  the  In- 
citement of  sexual  passion  than  from 
the  deadly  and  revolting*  instigmtiaD 
of  revenge ;    agreed    upon    bj  the 
parties,  in  the  hearing  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  afterwards  not  detected, 
or  discovered,  but  shamelessly  pro- 
claimed by  the  adultress  herseu^  tell- 
ings all  mankind  that  she  had    been 
true  to  her  appointment — that 
most,u„exc-eptio„able.    .  I*  i^no  ex-^They  m^  in, m*dne-.  «d  i.  g-Ot  4er 


cuse  for  a  life  of  pleasure  lusciously 
represented,  and  tiicked  out  in  aU 
the  brilliant  colouring  which  genius 
can  bestow  on  it,  that  its  mevitable 
end  is  penitence  and  affliction — it  is 
no  apology  for  the  painted  display  of 
adultery,  or  seduction,  that  its  artifi- 
cial tints  should  be  finally  washed 
aWay  by  the  tears  of  the  criminal — 
there  are  but  too  many  minds  from 
which  the  precept  will  fade,  without 
carrying  away  with  it  the  prurient 
introduction  by  whicl^  it  was  incul- 
cated. WTiether  this  ought  to  be  so, 
is  another  question,  but  Uie  constitu- 
^on  of  human  nature  cannot,  by  us 
at  least,  be  altered.  Our  difference 
with  Mr.  Maturin,  in  this  respect,  is 
two-fold.  We  object  to  him,  that, 
in  some  instances,  he  is  too  much 
the  divine — in  others,  not  enough  so 
—that,  when  he  is  not  controvert- 
ing, he  is  seducing-  that  he  is  alter- 


parted. 

There  can  be  no  palliation  or  ; 
logy  for  this.  The  beau^  of  the 
language,  the  splendour  of  the  ima- 
gery, the  strength  of  the  descrip- 
tions, only  serve  to  ag^avate  it-  Tne 
flowers,  beneath  which  such  tur- 
pitude is  sought  to  be  concealed* 
are  worse  thau  the  dead-sea  fruits 
which  tempt  and  fall  to  ashea — thej 
survive  and  poison.  This  is  oar 
most  serious  cnarge  against  Mr.  Ma- 
turin. For  his  theological  discus- 
sions, perhaps,  excuses  may  be  sug- 
gestai — we  can  imagine,  but  do  not 
admit  them.  Works  like  these  are 
not  their  proper  theatre — a  novel  is 
no  place  for  a  polemical  disquisition 
—  the  acerbities  of  sects,  and  the 
subtleties  of  theologians,  are  quite 
opposed  to  the  leviti^  of  a  romance—* 
they  art  like  the  passing  of  a  thira^ 


*^iO 


Qfiike  miUagt  of  Maiurw4  ^ 


er  'e)ou4»   darlE>   and   hearj,  and-   arreati  our  pe»w.witli4Mi  angd  graoa 

eath-fraugfat^aUivrart  the  tinted  8ky  -^  •  -  •«  ^  * 
f  an  autumnal  evening.  But,  in- 
eedy  the  author  before  us  is  not 
o  much  aimimentatlTe  as  intolerant 
-he  scarcely  condescends  to  discuss 
-his  weapon  is  sarcasm^  and  when 
e  is  not  sneering^  he  b  denouncing. 
—This  is  sometunes  carried  so  far^ 
hat  we  have  freouently  been  inclined 
o  doubt  which  is  his  real  character^ 
L  sceptic  or  a  zealot— a  .bigot  or  a 
>hflqiQPher. '  Inkis  exposure,  or  ra>« 
her,  reproof,  of  ^  some  obnoxious 
leresy,  the  primitiye  faith  itself  be- 
comes endangered,  and  we  have  aU 


she  intercedes  for  her  parentrand 
holding  up  her  ^^cr— that  letter,  lor 
feeling,  for  elo^uence,^^  for  heart* 
touching  resignation,  and  impassion- 
ed grief,  almost  unique  in  tne  lan- 
guage— she  asks  us,  is  it  not  an 
atonement  ibr  a  thousand  imperfec- 
tions? We  admit  it  is  so;  and  we 
only  wonder  how  a  mind, which  could 
imagine  such  a  character,  could  har- 
bour the^  generation  of  fiends  which 
it  has  since  unchained  upon  the 
world  I  Eva,  on  her  bed  of  deaths 
heart-broJcen,  but  resigned — ^sufier- 
ing,  but  patient — so  young,  so  love* 


[nost   imagined  we  saw  Voltaire  in    ly,  so   afflicted,   and   so   forgiving, 
[lisguise,  when  we  were  undeceived    seems  not  so  much  a  being  of  tms 


ij  the  bitter  earnestness  of  the  ex< 
postulation,  oi^  the  animated  and  in- 
dignant sincerity  of  the  invective. 
Most  cordially  do  we  acquit  Mr. 
Matiirin  of  the  intention,  but  with 
equal  truth  do  we  reiterate  its  ten- 
dency. The  attacks  upon  a  sect 
from,  which  he  differs,  and,  of  some 
of  whose  doctrines,  perhaps,  we  agree 
with  him  in  disapproving,  are  not 
reconciled  to  us  even  by  the  tender, 
sweet,  and  nearly  angelic,  Eva,  in 
her  own  person  a  more  than  suffi- 
cient atonement  for  almost  all  the 
heterodoxies  of  her  associates.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  expose,  still  more  so 
to  ridicule,  the  peculiarities  of  a 
sect,  without  in  some  degree  involv-| 


world,  as  an  embodied  spirit  of 
that  into  which  she  is  departing— 
Immalie  in  her  isle  of  flowers  and 
melody — ^to  whom  the  rose  had  given 
colour,  the  violet  breath,  and  the 
nightinjB^ale  a  cad^ice— Immalie — 
fantastic  if  you  will — but  still  bom  > 
of  beaubr^  nursed  by  nature,  andf— ^ 
inspired  by  innocence — ^that  vision  of 
the  mormng-i^that  creature  of  the 
spring — ^who  could  believe  that  in- 
carnate demons  shared  the  womb  of 
their  parent,  too  frightful  for  de- 
fomutv  to  own,  almost  too  malignant 
even  for  charity  to  tolerate!  Yet 
such  is  the  combination  wliich  Mr. 
Maturin  continually  presents  to  us ; 
now  shaping  forth  the  purest  images 


ing  the  faith  upon  which  all  sects!  of  loveliness  and  virtue ;  and  now 
are  founded;  and  it  is  both  unfair!  stealing,  not  the  fire  from  heaven, 
and  perilous  to  collect  together  the    but  the  fire  from  hell,  to  animate  Ids 


excrescences  of  a  doctrine,  and  hold 
them  up  to  the  world  as  the  original 
substance.  '  Mr.  Maturin  may  ab- 
jure, indeed  he  seems  almost  to  ab- 
hor, the  primitiveness  of  Methodism 
— he  may  despise  the  abominations 
of  the  ''  lady  of  Babylon"  with  all 
the  contempt  of  a  genuine  monkish 
adversary;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
hold  up  their  absurdities  as  so  many 
specimens  of  their  unmutilated  belief- 
he  has  no  right  to  make  a  rigid  family 
sit  fof  the  portraiture  of  an  entire  sect, 
or  represent  the  cruel,  hellish,  and  ma- 
lignant bigotry  of  a  dark  age,  and  a 
demoniac  system,  as  the  perfect  ex- 
hibition of  a  creed  with  whose  ge- 
nuine principles  they  are,  perhaps, 
utterly  at  variance.  It  is  always 
both  unjust  and  intolerant —generaUy 
dangerous,  and  in  such  works  as  the 
present,  peculiarly  out  of  place. 
fiui,  the  mcntiou  of  Eihi  almost 


worse  than  infernal  incarnations. 

If  all  this  be  done  to  prove  the 
versatility  of  his  talent,  we  admit  he 
has  succeeded,  but  most  eamestlv  do 
we  deprecate  such  a  triumph.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  terrible  fidelity — a  mur- 
derous consistency  in  his  delineations 
—but  they  have  no  prototype  except 
in  his  own  brai]>— natiue  disowns 
them,  and  history  holds  up  the  mon- 
sters, whom  every  brow  has  frowned 
on>  and  every  age  abjured,  as  angels 
in  the  comparison.  It  is  a  senous 
fault,  we  had  almost  said  crime,  in 
Mr.  Maturm,  that  he  ^ould  not  only 
body  forth  such  Creations,  but  inspire 
them  with  such  potency  of  evil; 
that  he  should  ^ve  them  talent  ui 
proportion  to  their  crimes,  and  energy 
commensurate  with  their  malignant 
dispositions.  By  way  of  preserving 
their  consistency,  he  not  only  fills 
them  with  demoniac  propensities^  but 


^f4 


OnihtWHttngiiif  iiUuri^ 


Viv. 


^eMotAtt  pow«c%  end  mbseB  upoti 
«?ery  opportunity,  te  put  both  in 
ferocious  and  active  operation.    His 
monifoid  demom  hare  a  rettleatneis 
of  mischief,  which  not  eren  the  au- 
thor of  ail'  mischief  could  surpass, 
iMd  genius  c^ite  adequate  to  their 
faomhle  ambition.    To  be  sure,  all 
this  may  be  cottsistent.     But  why 
create   such  characters  at  dl,  and 
then,  for  the  pm^ose  of  their  foul 
oonsistency,  eolkct  all  tiiat  infideii^ 
has  poured  out  afatnst  religion,  aH 
that  desperate  sophi^ry  hi^  urged 
for  Yice,  and  dl  that  discontented 
depravity  has  flung  upon  the  insti-* 
tudons  of  civilized  society,  and  give 
them  additional  circulation  and  pub- 
licity   through  such  perverted    and 
culpable  instrumentality.  That  those 
characters     are    contradistinguished 
from  others,  who  endeavour  to  op- 
pose and  contravene  their  tenets,  is 
iro  apology  at  all.    There  is  no  use 
ia  raising  such  disquisitions.     The 
pc9ffo\d    and   the    dungeon    exhibit 
every  day  to  crime  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  its  doctrines ;  and  if  these 
and    the  pulpit  are    not  suflScient, 
there  can  be  no  use  in  combating 
them    through    the  medium  of  ro- 
mances,— and  not  merely  combating 
them,    but  taking   care  to  provide 
them  with  weapons  for  the  conflict, 
sufficient  almost  to  endanger  victory, 
fhere  is  a  burning  eloqtience — a  sar- 
castic bitterness — an  insidious  plau- 
sibility about  all  Mr.  Maturln's  mur- 
derers and  demons  which  well  might 
have  been  spared.  The  taunts  against 
religion  are  too  keen,  the  invectives 
^  against  society  too  terrible,  the  spirit 
ot  malignant  discontent  against  the 
order  of  things  established  is  too 
'  subtle,  too  ascetic,  and  too  sustained, 
to  be  quite  affected ;  and  though  we 
believe  that  this  author,  bNoth  m  his 
heart  and  in  his  life,  contradicts  such 
J  doctrines,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
•the  eloquence  with  which  he  enables 
his    devils   to   enforce    them    must 
offend,  though  it  cannot  harm,  the 
virtuous;  and  may,  perhaps,  but  too 
fatally,  mislead  many  who  are  as  yet 
hesitating  upon  the  Rubicon  of  crime. 
Having  said  thus  much,  generally, 
on  Mr.  Maturin's  writings,  we  will 
proceed  to  consider  his  romance  of 


Mt^B^oOi;  and  If  «Qr  one  4 
gard  our  criticism  as  tumierited,  l» 
that  work  we  refer  for  itspusdfiortiaB. 
I^  is  a  moat  duvacteristic  ^utome  of 
all  his  productions.  6c«do8  and  ex- 
travagance—nature and  prodigies 
angels  and  devOa — ^theology  and  fi- 
bertinism,  contest  every  line  of  evoy 
page  of  ^ese  volumes,  and  leave  is 
m  doubt,,  at  last,  whether  we  shadd 
most  admire,  or  dndore,  the  per- 
verted talent  which  they  indisputafa^ 
discover.  The  idea  of  the  work,  «e 
are  told  in  the  preface,  is  taken  bam 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  author^s  «r- 
tm»u*^Qie  passage  runs  thus :  *'  t/t 
thb  moment,  is  Uiere  one  of  us  pce> 
sent,  however  we  may  have  depart- 
ed fVom  the  Lord,  disobeyed  his  wS, 
and  disregarded  his  word — is  there 
one  of  us  who  would  at  this  momeit 
accept  all  that  man  could  bestow, « 
earth  afford,  to  resign  the  hope  tf 
his  salvation?  No— uere  is  not  oae 
— not  such  a  fool  on  earthy  were  tiie 
enemy  o(  mankind  to  traverse  it  wifli 
the  offer!"  And  thu»— those  sacred 
truths  which  as  the  representative  of 
Christ  he  has  but  just  promulgated 
from  the  pulpit,  the  moment  he  de- 
scends from  It,  are  converted  into  the 
theme  of  a  romance.  We  marvel 
much  that  he  waited  tiD  he  cane 
down,  and  should  marvel  less  if  tbe 
congregation  doubted  what  it  was  he 
was  about  to  deliver  wiien  he  went 
up. — 

But  how  the  subject  theme  msy  | 

Let  time  and  dunce  determine, 

Perbaprit  may  turn  out  a  m 

Perhaps  tun  out  a  sennoo. 

We  acquit  Mr.  Maturm,  bowe  _, 
of  every  tbmg,  except  the  afiectatioa 
of  this  impiety.  The  novel  is  not 
taken  from  any  sermon,  but  from  the 
Faustus  of  Goethe ;  upon  which,  m 
our  eighth  number,  the  reader  will 
find  a  copious  and  able  dissartatioB. 
Mehnoth  is  Doctor  Faustus>  under 
the  QU6  6t  tttfi  "  Wahdaer^  and 
closely  resembles  him,  not  only  in  his 
life  and  fate,  but  in  many  of  his  ad- 
ventures. It  is  a  much  closer  imita- 
tion even  than  the  Manfred  of  Lord 
Byron,  who,  though  he  bcurowed  tke 
idea,  has  clothed  it  in  a  magnificence 
|Which  is  all  his  own.*  T&  story  is 
fthat  of  a  wretched  being,  who  has 


Ptrhaps  howevCT,  beth  the  German,  the  English,  and  the  Irish  modems  Iwve  afl 
OenvetX  thtar  idea  of  this  character  from  old  Chriatopber  Marble,  one  of  our  cvly 
JinglwU  dramatwte,  who  preceded  bhak«pcarc.    Doctor  Faustus  Um  "^  in  Madowe^ 


IWl.^  Om  $k£Writhgt  if  Mmm^  MA 

mMhhamM'ioihemem^^mmiim  trf»  i»  tiAiled  thiwigiwM  wttfc  ihfc 

the  ni[e  of  »  protracted  eiditeteeJ  ifaoB  to  mMA  wefamir«  ttdFcrtAd^  audi 

during  which  he  is  to  be  oom^tentj  tentate  d«Kriptloii«  MAsl«iit  to  twu 

on  earth— ^fted  with  unfading  youths  rtff  st  martjn    It  Is- 1*€-  ttan«di«e  ^ 

— with  boundlesv  wealth — With  tiiej  flie  yotmger  sour  of  »  Spsmlsh  gran** 

faculty  of  traversing  an  hemisphere^  dee^  who,  in  ordler  to  erutify  the  Bor-t 

at  a  wisl^^with  a  spell  of  persuasionA  did  ambition  of  his  family,  and  the 

which  is  perfectly  irresistible,  and,  in  still  more  sordid  avarice  of  the  priest* 

short,  with  every  thing  exeepi  donu^  hood,  is.  half  forced,  half  swindled,. 


Bion  over  memory,  which  emblttecB 

ally  by  perpetual^  reeumBg  to  the 

price  at  which  tlwy  have  been  pur^-o 

dmsed.     The  hero  of  sucly  a  tato 

nnist  ibanifestly  be  possessed  of  great; 

advantages,  which,  we  think,  now-' 

ever,  the  author  has  surrendered,  by 

dividitig  the  narrative  into  several' 

^tinct  stories,  having  no  very  ob-»    few  extracts  from  this  ^st  tale  will 

vious    connection,    ana,    of  course,    speak   much   more  eloquently  than 

losing  much  of  their  interest.    These    any  description  of  ours.    The  follow^ 

stories  are  told  by .  a  Spaniard,  who-   ihg  passage  tlms^  desorlbes  the  crime 

has  been  wrecked  upon  the  coa^  of    of  a  monk,  and  the  conduct  of  \a^ 


into  a  convent  The  details  of  this 
convent— the  horrors  and  .  vieeB  of 
monastic  li£9 — the  crimes  <^  tiie  Ca- 
tholic church>  and  the  hypocrL^  of 
her  cler^  (with  some  candid  hintB 
that  it  IS  not  eonfiaed  to  hers)  are 
occasionally  interspersed  with  epf- 
sodes,  at  which  the  heart  freezes.    A 


Ireland,  and  who  has  been  sanred  by 
young  Melmoth^  w  dbspendan^— «  co^ 
evai  descendant— of  the  Wandferer. 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
niard, however,  there  is  a  terrible 
deliheation  of  a  miser's  death-bed, 
drawn  with  great  power,  and  with 
great  local  accuracy.    It  is  a  most 


tfupenors. 

Some  one,  it  was  s«d,  had  ocmnmtted  a 
flight  breach  of  monastic  duty.  The  slight 
hrcttch  was  Jbrfunatcly  commitled  by  a 
dixtant  relation  of  the  Ardibishq)  of  To- 
Ifedo,  and  conisisted  merely  in  hU  entering 
the  church  itttoaticated^  (a  rare  vice  in  Spa- 
niards),   attempting   to  drag  die   matin 


faithful  portraiture  of  Insh  manners    pnncbev  ftom  the  pnlpit,  and  failing  ra 


in  low  life,  and  an  aw^  one  of  a  de- 
parting spirit,  fri^tfuUy  straggling 
between  the  ftucination  of  earth's 
crimes,  and  the  horror  of  eternity's 
retribution. 

The  first  of  these  stories  is  the 
Spaniard's  own,  which,  the  prefhce 
tells  us,  a,  friend  has  censured,  as 
tending  too  much  to  revive  the  terror- 
striking  school  of  Mrs.  Raddiffe.  He 
nmst,  indeed,  have  been  a  friend 
who  made  the  objection— a  much 
more  serious  one  was  obvious.    The 


that,  getting  astride  as  well  as  he  cotdd  on 
the  amr,  dashing  down  ^e  tapen,  over- 
tnming  the  tsscs  and  the  pLx,  and  trying, 
to  scn^  oat,  as  with  the  talona  of  a  de- 
mon,  the  painting  that  hnng  over  the  table, 
— Qtterinff  adl  &e  while  the  most  horrible 
Uasphenues,  and  even  soUciting  tHe  por* 
trait  of  tftc  Virgin  in  language  not  to  be 
repeated.  A  consultation  was  held.  The 
commnnity,^  as  may  be  gotased,  was  in  an 
uproar  whEe  it  lasted.  Every  one  but  my- 
sdf  was  anxious  and  aogitated.  '  There  was 
nradi  talk  of  die  inquisition, — die  scandiil- 
was  so  atrodous, — the  outrage  so  unpar- 


mighty  Bne;  **  and  the  pky,  under  the  tide  of  <*  The  Tzaoical  Historie  ot  Doctor  Fostes,*' 
was  first  published  in  4to.  in  1004.  The  reader  may  judge  for  hhnself  by  the  fpllowiog 
parallel  passages,  ftom  the  I>ocUnr*8  last  words,  as  given  by  Madowe,  and  from  Melmoth's 
dying  speech,  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Maturin. 

**  Fanthu^    Gentlenien,  away  kit  yon  perish  with  me. 
'  Second  Scholar,    Oh !  lAatmay  we  do  to  save  Fanstns? 

Famhu*    Talk  not  of  m«,  but  save  yourselves  and  depart 

Third  Scholar.    God  will  itrei^thBB  me,  I  will  stay  with  Faaatiis. 

FirH  Sehotur*  Tempt  not  God,  sweat  friend,  but  let  us  into  the  next  room,  caAfhef 
far  him. 

Fwtitue*  Aje^pnfi»me^fn3fioirme-^'4mdw/MieverHO%§eMt9oer  you  JusoTi  come 
not  unto  hm,  for  mtiing  com  tetone  wtr»"  MAiU.ows's  Fausios,  p.  83. 

**  Mehnoth.  Leave  ra^-^I  must  be  aldne  ftnr  the  few  httthoairof  my  mortal  exisU 
ence — men  retire — leave  me  alone — whatever  noiect  you  hear  in  the  court  of  the  awful 
night  that  it  approaching^  come  not  near  Mi#  apartmenU,  ot  the  peril  of  your  Uvct.^* 

iilELMOTU,  VoL  iv.  p.  448. 


.  a^HW  WVSfiM^  of  JtftfMrte. 


U^f 


MMrij^-^tfiA'^Daiina*  to  ImiMkxka^ 
lime  dftyi  mftttwaids  the  aiciibUiop** 
iiiuidatecani^tottopallpfooeediiigit  and 
tiie  loUowiiig  day  the  joath  who  had  oom« 
initted  Uni  sacritegkraa  outrage  appeared  in 
^e  hall  of  the  Jeniita,  where  the  Superior 
and  a  few  monks  were  assembled,  read  a 
short  exerdae  which  one  of  them  had  writ- 
ten for  him  on  the  pithy  word  **  Ebrietas,** 
and  departed  to  take  possession  of  a  large 
benefice  in  the  diocese  of  the  arcfabidiqi 
nk  rdatiT^ 

The  following  is  from  the  lips  of  a 
parricide^  who  undertakes  to  rescue' 
the  Spaniard  from  the  convent^  and 
who,  while  they  are  benighted  in  its 
cemetery,  thus  in  a  dream  discloses 
his  crime  to  his  companion. — The 
reader  must  recollect  that  he  Is 
speaking  in  his  sleep. 

^'  Secure  the  iraise,  I  know  the  drawer 
of  the  cabinet  where  it  lies,  but  secure  him 
first.  WeU,  then,  you  cannot, — ^you  shud- 
der at  his  white  hairs,  at  his  adm  sleep  !-^ 
ha  I  ha  I  that  villains  should  be  fools. 
Well,  then,  I  must  be  the  man,  it  is  but  a 
i^ort  struggle  with  him  or  me,--4ie  may  be 
damned,  and  I  must.  Hudi, — ^how  the 
Stairs  creak,  they  will  not  tell  him  itjs  his 
son's  foot  that  is  ascending  ? — They  dare 
not,  the  stones  of  the  wall  would  give  them 
the  lie.  Why  did  you  not  oil  the  hinges  of 
the  door  ?— -now  for  it.  He  sleeps  intense- 
h, — aye,  how  calm  he  looks  !-Jthe  calmer 
the  fitter  for  heaven.  Now,— now,  my 
knee  is  on  his  breast^— where  is  the  knife  ? 
w.where  is  the  knife  ? — ^if  he  looks  at  me  I 
am  lost.  The  knifo,— I  am  a  coward;  the 
knife,!  if  he  opens  his  eyes  I  am  gpne ; 
ihe  knife,  ye  cursed  cravens, — who  dare 
shrink  when  I  have  griped  my  fother*a 
throat?  There,-*-therer— theKr---blood  to 
the  hilt, — the  old  mau*s  blood;  look  for 
ithe  money,  while  I  wipe  the  .blade.  I 
cannot  wipe  it,  the  grey  nairs  are  mingled 
with  the  Uood, — those  hairs  brushed  my 
lips  the  last  time  he  kissed  me.  I  was  a 
child  then.  I  would  not  have  taken  a 
worid  to  murder  him  then,  now,— now, 
what  am  I:  Hal  ha  I  ha!  Let  Judas 
Aake  his  bag  of  sQver  against  mine,— he  . 
betrayed  his  Saviour,  and  I  have  murdered 
*  my  father.  Silver  against  silver,  and  soul 
a^unst  souL  I  have  got  more  fiw  mine,-^ 
he  was  a  fool  to  sell  his  for  thir^.  But  for 
which  of  us  will  the  last  fire  bum  hotter  ? 
-—no  ttialtrr^  I  am  going  to  try.*' 

This  demon,  (for  we  will  not  pro- 
ftinft  the  name  of  man  by  extending 
it  to  him,)  thus  desdibes  to  the  Spa- 
niard, the  treachery  which  he  had 
practised  upon  two  unhappy  lorers 
of  whose  escape  from  the  convent  he 
had  undertaken  to  be  the  instrument. 


and  wlwm  he  hftd  InreifMl  to  tbe 
subterranean  vault,  which  U.  tibt 
scene  of  his  narrative. 

Once  I  turned  the  lanm,  oopretcBceof 
trimming  it,  to  catch  a  gfiinpae  of  die  de- 
voted wretches.  Thev  were  embradng  caA 
odier, — tile  lig^  of  joy  trembled  m  thdr 
eyes.  They  were  whispering  to  each  odxr 
hopes  of  liberation  and  happineBs,  sbI 
blending  my  name  in  the  mtaral  dbiv 
could  spare  ftom  their  prayexs  for  esdi 
other.  That  sight  exthigiriahed  ibe  fan 
remahtt  of  compunctioD  with  which  sy 
horriUe  task  haa  inspired  me.  Tbcydsni 
to  be  happy  in  the  right  of  one  who  mrnL 
be  for  ever  miserable, — ooold  there  be  s 
greater  insult  ?  I  resolved  to  punxA  k  oa 
ttie  spot  This  very  apartment  was  near,— 
I  knew  it,  and  the  map  of  their  wcada- 
ings  no  longer  tremblra  m  my  faaad.  I 
uiged  them  to  enter  dus  rrceaij  (the  dear 
was  dien  entire)  while  I  went  to  ezanae 
die  passage.  They  entered  it,  thanking  ■» 
for  ray  precaution, — they  knew  not  tbcy 
were  never  to  quit  it  yalhre.  Bot  whsft 
were  theb  lives  for  die  agony  their  hapni- 
neto  cost  me  ?  The  moment  they  were  m^ 
dosed,  and  clasping  each  other,  (a  sig^ 
that  made  megrmdmy  teeth)  I  dcMedni 
locked  the  door.  This  movement  gave 
them   no    immediate    nneaainesB, they 


thought  it  a  friendly  precautioo.  The  i 
mcnt  they  were  secured,  I  hastenccl  to  die 
Superior,  wbo  was  on  fire  at  the  inaalt 
offered  to  die  sancdty  of  his  oeDvent,  ssri 
still  more  to  the  purity  of  his  ]^ 
on  which  the  wormy  Sapeiior  piqoed  1 
self  as  mndi  as  if  it  had  ever  been  pooi 
for  him  to  acquire  the  maDest  diare  of  It. 
He  desoendocl  with  me  to  the  passage,-— d>e 
monks  followed  with  eyes  on  fire.  In  die 
agitation  of  their  rage,  it  was  widi  <SS- 
<^ty  they  could  discover  the  door  after  I 
had  repeatedlv  pointed  it  out  to  them.  The 
Superior,  with  his  own  hands,  drove  several 
naus,  which  die  monks  eageiH  supplied, 
into  the  door,  that  eff^ctnaDy  joined  it  to 
the  sti^ile,  never  to  be  disjoined  ;  and  every 
blow  he  gave,  doubtless  he  felt  aa  if  it  was 
a  reminiscence  to  the  aocusistt  angd,  to 
strike  out  a  sin  from  the  catarogne  of  Iris 
accusadoDs.  The  work  was  soon  done, — 
the  work  never  to  be  undone.  At  die  iai 
sound  of  steps  in  the  passage,  and  blows  en 
the  door,  the  victims  uttocd  a  ahridc  of 
tenor.  They  imagined  they  were  detected, 
and  that  an  incenwd  party  of  monks  were 
breaking  open  die  door.  These  terrors 
were  soon  exchanged  for  others, — aad 
woTSe,-H«  diey  heard  die  doer  nailed  ap, 
and  listened  to  our  departfaig  steps.  Tbey 
uttered  another  shriek,  but  O  how  difirent 
was  the  accent  of  its  despair  \ — they  knew 
their  doom. 


i8ai^3 


OiLihe  WritiMgt  ofMiOunn. 
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[t  waA  my.  pcnAaoe  (no,— my  ddight)  to 
Rratch  ftt  the  door,  under  the  pretence  of 
preduffing  the  potability  of  thdr  eicape, 
Cof  which  they  knew  there  was  no  pom- 
biHty)  ;  but,  in  reahty,  not  only  to  inflict 
on  me  the  indignity  of  being  the  convent 
eaoler,  bat  of  teaching  me  that  callosity  of 
heart,  and  induration  of  nerve,  and  stub- 
bornness of  eye,  and  apathy  of  ear,  that 
were  best  suited  to  my  office.    But  they 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble, — 
I  had  then!  all  before  ever  I  entered  the 
conveiit.     Had  I  been  the  Superior  of  the 
community,  I  should  have  undertaken  the 
office  of  watching  the  door.    You  will  call 
this  cmd^,  I  call  it  curiosity, — ^that  curi<^ , 
osity  that  brings  thousands  to  wimess  a  tra- 
gedy, and  makes  the  most  delicate  female 
reast  tm  groans  and  agonies.    I  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  them, — the  groan,  the  agony 
I  feasted  on,  were  reaL     I  took  my  station 
at  die  door — that  door.wliich,  like  that  of 
Dante^s  hell,  might  have  home  the  inscrip- 
tion, ''  Here  is  no  hope,** — with  a  face  of 
mode  penitence,  and  genuine— cordial  de- 
lectation.    I  could  h«ur  every  word  that 
transpired.    For  the  first  hours  they  tried 
to  comfort  each  other, — they  suggested  to 
each  other  hopes  of  liberati(m, — and  as  my 
shadow,  crossing  the  threshold,  darkened 
or  restored  the  %ht,  they  said,  "  That  is 
he ;  •• — then,  when  this  occurred  repeatedly, 
without  any  effect,  they  said,  "  No, — no, 
it  is  not  he,**  and  swallowed  down  (he  sick 
sob  of  despair,  to  hide  it  from  each  other. 
Towards  night  a  monk  came  to  take  my 
place,  and  to  ofier  me  food.    I  would  not 
nave  quitted  my  nlaoe  for  worlds ;  but  I 
talked  to  the  monk  in  his  own  language, 
and  told  him  I  would  make  a  ment  with 
God  of  my  sacrifices,  and  was  resolved  to 
remain  there  all  night,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Superior.     The  monk  was  glad  of 
having  a  substitute  on  such  easy  terms,  and 
I  was  glad  of  the  food  he  left  me,  for  I 
'  was  hungry  now,  but  I  reserved  the  appe^ 
tite  of  my  soul  for  richer  luxuries.    I  heard 
them  talkine  within.    While  I  was  eating, 
I  actually  hved  on  the  &mine  that  was  de- 
vouring them,  but  of  which  they  did  not 
dare  to  sav  a  word  to  each  other.    They 
debated,  deliberated,  and,  as  misery  grows 
ingentoos  in  its  own  defence,  they  at  last 
assured  each  other  that  it  was  impossibte 
the  Superior  had  locked  them  in  there  to 
perish  by  hunger.    At  these  words  I  could 
not  hdp  laittbing.    This  kugh  reached 
thdr  ean,  andthey  became  silent  in  a  mo- 
ment   All  that  night,  however,  I  heard 
their  groans, — those  groans'  of  physical  suf- 
fering, that  Uiu^  to  seom  all  the  senti-. 
mental  sighs  that  are  exhaled  firom  the 
hearts  of  the  most  intoxicated  lovers  that 
ever  breathed.     I  heard  them    all. that 
toAt    I  had  read  French  romances,  and 
alldieir  nninu^inable  nonsense.    Madame 
Sevigni  henelf  says  she  would  have  been 


Hred  of  her  dandier  in  «  kiig  tkai^iftii 
journey,  but  dap  me  two  lovers  into  a  dun« 
geon,  without  food,  light,  or  hope,  and  I 
will  be  danmed  (that  I  am  already,  by  tiiel  ^ 
1^)  if  they  do  not  grow  sick  of  Mch  other  I 
within  the  first  twdve  hours.    The  secoii4 
daj  hunger  and  darkness  had  their  usual 
influence.     They  shrieked  for  liberation^ 
and  knocked  loud  and  long  at  their  dun-i 
geon  door.     They  exdaimed  they  were 
rtady  -to  snbmit  to  any  punishment  f  and 
the  approach  of  the  monks,  wfaicfa  they 
would  have  dreaded  so  much  the  preoediDg 
iiil^ht,  iXwy  now  tM^UcUtd  on   theif  knecs^ 
Mlmt  a  jfi4t,  after  ail,  tae  the  moat  awful 
vki*sUut!es  of  human  life  f— they  luipp^ 
cated  now  fs^r  what  tliey  would  have  s^acri^ 
iic«l  their  louLi  to  avert  fpur-and -twenty 
hours  hefojfe.     Then  the  (igony  of  himgur 
increused,  they  j^hrunk  from  the  door,  and 
pjovfillcd  apart  from   each  other,     ApnH  f 
—how  I  watched  that.    They  were  raptdly 
becoming  ohjects  of  hovtility  to  each  oUier^ 
^■^Ax  wtiat  a  fcjutt  to  me  I  They  could  not 
disguise  from  eadi  other  the  revoking  eur^ 
cumatanoes  of  their  Hmtual  suflbrings;  -It 
is  one  thing  for  lovers  to  sit  down  to  a  f^ast 
magnificently  spread,  and  another  ifor  loyd^ 
to  conch  in  darkness  and  famine, — to  ex-  . 
change  that  appetite  whidi  cannot  be  sup- 
ported witfiout  ddnties  and  flattery,  foii 
that  which  woold  barter  a  descended  Ve- 
nus for  a  morsd'of  food.    The  second 
night  they  raved  and  groaned,  (as  oci 
curred)  ;  and,  amid  ihdr  agonies,  (I  must 
do  justice  to  women,  whom  I  hate  as  well 
as  men),  the  man  often  accused  the  fenuJe 
as  the  cause  of  all  his  sufiferings,  but  the 
woman  never, — ^never  repibadied  him.  Her 
groans  might  indeed  have  reproached  hfaii 
bitterW,  but  die  never  uttered  a  word  diAC 
eouM  nave  caused  him  pain.    There  was  i 
diange  whidi  I  wdl  could  mark,  however^ 
in  their  phydcal  foefings.    The  first  day 
they  dung  together,  and  every  movement  I 
fdt  was  l&e  mat  of  one  person.   The  next 
Ae  man  alone  strug^^  and  the  womaii 
moaned  in  hdpleasness.    The  tiiird  ni^t, 
—how  diall  I  tdl  it  ?— but  you  have  bid 
me  go  on.    All  the  horrible  and  loathsome 
excrudatiotts  of  fonune  had  been  under- 
gone; the  disunion  of  every  tie  of  th6 
heart,  of  passkm,  of  nature,  had  com- 
menced.   In  the  agonies  of  *their  fomished 
ddroess  they   loathed  eadi  other,--.they 
couM  have  cursed  each  odier,  if  they  had 
had  breadi  to  curse.    It  was  on  the  founh 
night  that  I  heard  the  shridc  of  the  wretch- 
ed female,-*er  lover,  hi   the  agony  of 
hunger,  had  fostened  Ins  teeth  in  her  shonl-l     ^ 
der ; — ^that  bosom  on  which  he  had  so  often  t  ^ 
luxuriated,  became  a  n^eal  to  him  now.**     * 


^  Monster !  and  yOu  Uugh  ?*'— «  Yes,  I 
laugh  at  an  numkind,  and  the  impositioii 
they  d«e  io  practise  when  they  idk  <sC 


m 


OmiUWrUingt^  Uitvrm, 


Olm 


ll^vrti.    J  ImgH.  t^  hnmm  piiinni  jm>4 
ifqpiety;  tl>qr  axe  all  ibe  reauU  o(  ]^tay 

Now  we  wotild  ask  the  reader^ 
who  has  had  nerve  enough  to  peruse 
the  preceding  extract,  whether  we 
lutve  been  uawarranlaole  in  the  com* 
lOMBta  which  we  have  made  mi  the 
iMdency  'of  «Moh  a  produetion  ?  1€ 
lUi  wa»  a  loUitary  passage,  riiock^ 
iiw  as  it  ity  w«  aiieuld  iiafre  ^een  iift^ 
d&iea  te  hesHate— JbMtit  h  oot-^lt  ifl 
only  one  monster  mit  of  a  den^  all 
HDitnstte  with  the  same  creatfoti. 
Mehnoth  teems  with  this  imsightly 
progeni" — there  is  scarcely  a  page  on 
which  Qfime  is  not  written  in  letters 


hp  inade,  no  plaoe  iat  dctacdon, 
ttea  tbem  on  their  hi^  fiestivmby  j 
9sd  abbpu,  and  pnc^tt,  fli  an  ^ 
ot  ollife,  anpearifig^  to  the  laitj  Eke 
scended'  gCMs,  Hlazmg  in  gema  and  foUi 
amid  the  lustre  of  tapeo  and  the  floitqi 
^lendour  of  an  iiradiated  atsiosplicR  afiw 
with  light,  and  all  soft  and  delicate  kos. 
mooiea  and  delicious  odooia,  4ill,  ^At§ 
duafiaeared  amid  the  douds  of  f 
gracefully  tossed  irom.  the 
the  intoxicated  eye  dreamed  it 
ascending  to  Paradise.  Sucli  waa  tiie  seem, 
but  what  was  hduud  the  scene  % — I  mm  4 
fdL  Two  or  three  of  diem  vonU  nA 
^om  service  into  the  vestrj  togctfiei^  oadhr 
the  pretence  of  changing  their  vettncslb 
One  would  imagine  mat  thcae  men  wosM 
have  at  least  the  decency  to  refeaiii,  whii 


^lilood^iuid  in  language  of  deqie*  |Xnthe  intervals  of  the  holy  mass  Nsi  I 
lateand^rgcicm^evuHatioi).  If  the  overheard  them.  While  afaifkag  iMr 
fdilewWf  imwjn  had  ksued  from  robes,  th^  talked  inrrssantly  of  janis 
the  iMane  pen  af  Fpeseh  inftdcMtyy  1^^  *^  appointments, — of  this  «r  lis 
mm  could  earily  hawt  accovnted  for-  *^te,  dying  or  dead,--of  •  weakly  hs> 
l^-b«tooinlng«MaChri«l;ia]icler-    ?^  bemg  vacant, -of  -^  ^«-— 


heyo 


an !  *tlie  iwy^ery,  we  oomess^  is 
ond  our  sohition. 

"  What,  wretch  I"  he  cried;—"  Do 
you  think  it  was  for  your  masses  and  yonr 
mammerics,  your,  vigils,  and  fivtSp,  and 
mumbling  over  senael«Bi  anconsol^  heads, 
and  loaiug  my  rest  all  night  Watdiiiy  Son 
^  matios,  and  then  ;quittin|^  my  frozen 
mat  tonsil  my  knees  to  stone  tdltn^ig^ew 
tikere,«-*till  1  though  the  whole  pavement 
xrould  rise  widi  me  w^  I  rosc,^-do  you 
thiak  it  was  for  the  sake  of  listening  to 
fcnnoas  that  the  pteachcrs  did  not  believe, 
•^^an4  proyots  that  the  Ims  that  utteaed 
jhem  yawned  at  in  tlyliitlessness  of  ^leir 
mfidelity,-^and  penances  that  might  be 
hb^  oat  to  a  lay-haothcr  to  nndejqgo  for 
a  pound  of  oofiee  or  of  snufil — sad  the 
volest  saNerviendes  to  the  ca^iice  and  pas* 
pon  of  a  Superior^^and  the  listening  ao 
men  with  fiod  for  ever  in  their  moiuhs, 
and  the  world  for  ever  in  thor  hearts, — 
men  who  ^link  of  nothing  but  the  aggran> 
diament  of  their  tempomi  distinction,  and 
■caeea,  under  the  most  revolting  affectation 
of  aconcem  In  spiritualities,  thor  ravening 
cupcUty  after  eaohljr  eminence :— Wretch ! 
do  you  dream  4hat  it  was  for  this  ?~that 
ibSm  atbtitm  of  &v<7(»rjf,-h-this  creed  of  dll 
the  jpideslB  tl^  ever  have  existe^^  in  oon* 
pcxioa  with  the  state,  and  in  hc|>o  of  ex- 
tending their  interest  by  that  connexioor^ 
CQul4  have  any  influence  over  me$  1  had 
aoMPdfd  every  depth  in  the  miae  of  depra* 
vity  before  meoi.  I  knew  them, — I  de« 
spised  them.  I  crouched  before  them  in 
body,  I  spurned  them  III  my  touL 


having  bars^uned  hard  with  the  state  fa 
the  promotion  of  a  relative,— of  aDOCfacr 
who  had  well4bunded  bc^>ea  of  obcaiaiiig  a 
bishoprick,  for  what  ?  neither  foe  ^— **g^ 
or  piety,  or  one  feature  of  the  |iwirii  iil  cha- 
racter, but  because  he  had  valuable  beBfr> 
fices  to  reaugn  in  exchange,  that  zn%bt  be 
divided  amoag  numerous  oasdidatcs.  Sndi 
was  their  conversation, — such  asid  sack 
only  were  their  thou^ts,  till  the  laat  ihoa- 
deis  of  the  haUehijah  irom  the  chaA 
made  tbem  start^  and  huny  to  resome  thes 
places  at  the  altar.  Oh  what  a  compound 
of  meanness  and  pride,  of  imbecility  aad 
pretension,  of  sanctimony  so  tran^anp^y 
and  awkwardly  worn,  diat  the  nalcad  fmrnm 
of  the  natural  mind  wss  viable  to  ewesy  eya 
beneath  it,— that  mind  which  is  *'*'  eara^, 
sensual,  devilish.**  Was  it  to  hw  amoi^ 
such  wretches,  who,  aD-viUain  as  I  wb«» 
made  mc  hug  myself  with  the  tbniight  tliat 
a^  least  I  was  not  Hke  them,  a  ptarinnlrsa 
prone  reptile, — a  thing  made  of  lowms  and 
dressings,  half  satin  and  shreds,  half  aat'a 
and  cr^^Sr^-Uoatcd  and  alynrfi  rmj 
ing  and  aaniring, — ^windii^  up  and  b|»  m 
praestal  of  power  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a 
day,  and  tracking  its  advance  to  emiiwncw 
by  the  fleidbility  of  its  writhnags  the  oh- 
liquity  of  its  ixnirse,  and  the  aUk  of  ita 
slime, — ^was  it  for  tbis  ?  ''^hepaoaed,  hatf. 
choaked  with  his  emotiops. 

it  it  ncr  apalogf  for  tbia  to-aifv 
diat  it  is  the  laa^uafv  ^  an 
doM  rfilaia-HM  war  vMi 
l>teepea  to  nie  Hpa  in 
whose  brow  parrfnde  Is wandoi, ) 


all  ^beir  sanctimony,  they  had  hearts  so  ^f^^j  with  a  iDoSt  pioiaiie,  Koense,  U 
wMvldly,  Aatit  was  scarce  worA  while  to  fle8(^bed  by  the  ftiltho^  tft  be  ^  5#- 
W^tob  their  hypocrisy,  the  seciet  d^eveloptd^  \yond  ihe  redemjpUoM  of  a  Sanoatr  /* 


ma 


Onli^WtMin^rfjimu^ 


4Mt 


I  rinml^  QOt  be  fimalni  ^ 
L  BoveliaCy  whoie-^eds  to  becfaarao 
erisdc  mnst  be  dritinndl^  and  whoM 
>hia9e  to  be  ^roMietent  muet  be  b|ae- 
>heaio«s.  T^  taoral  ^judgment  re- 
volts at  such  appaHmg  and  mis- 
rMeyous  Bdelftr^  and  the  heart  of  no 
leraon  can  be  ue  better  for  tlie  ii^ti- 
ktion.  If  youth  are  to  be  seduced 
rom  the  more  rugged  steeps  of  litera- 
ure;,  into  its  parterres  and  grardens^  it 
8  a  sort  of  literaiy  treason  mm  to  in* 
;erap^rae  tlieir  path  with  the  sprmg 
rtms  af  an  insid^ua  and  dcath*4n- 
iucing  ph^sophy. 

The  other  stories  of  whlc%  Mel- 
noth  U  made  \ip^  consist  of  the 
'  Tale  of  the  Indians,"  the  "  Stoiy 
)f  the  WaJbergh  FamiJv,"  find  the 
''  Lovers  Tale.  The  ^rst  of  thesa 
is  very  &nta8tic,  but  parts  of  it  are! 
extremely  beautiful.  The  whola 
sketch  of  Immalie^  iu  her  island — ^th^" 
nrorahip  of  the  peasantry — the  Imio* 
:enoe  m  her  in£incy,  and  the  sad  re- 
rerses  of  her  maturity,  are  aU  finely 
md  powerfully  described.  Such  a 
>einff,  to  be  sure,  never  was,  nor  can 
>e ;  but  improbability  is  not  an  ob- 
jection to  a  romance,  and,  least  of 
iH,  to  a  romance  of  Mr.  Maturin's. 
We  cannot  avoid  transcjibtn^  the 
ToHowing  description  of  the  "  island 
goddess/'  though  we  are  aware  that 
ID  iigufltke  is  done  to  the  author,  by 
my  fraynet  of  his  iasagination. 

*^  The  «ole  and  heaatiiul  imnate  of  the 
■le,  thpug^  disturbed  at  the  a|q[>eataBoe  of 
ler  wonhippers,  3oan  seooverod  her  tnuo* 
juillity.  She  icoujd  not  be  copscious  of 
fear,  ror  nothing  ef  that  w«qM  in  which  she 
ived  4mm1  ever  bottit  'a  hostile  appeafance 
o  bet.  The  sun  aad  die  shade«^the  flow* 
vm  anA  Miagje-wthaianiarinds  and  figi  that 
irotai^  bd:  delightful  einiten^-'tfie 
vater  that'  she  dsank,  won4erifig  at  tho 
leantifiil  bdag  who  seemed  todnnk  when* 
;ver  she  did—^c  peacocks,  who  spread  oat 
heir  rich  and  ra^ant  plumage  the  mament 
hey  bdidd  her — and  the  loxia,  who  perch- 
id  on  her  shotdder  and  hand  as  she  walkfcd,' 
md  answered  her  sweet  voice  with  imitative 
ddningfr— «B  'dtese  were  her  friends,  and 
iha  knew  none  hat  these. 

^ThehooMileiins  that  sguelnifls  sp. 
i*wftfi»f^^  the  iiliaid,  eaosed  fatr  a  fhgfai 
sioiica;  h«titwas  tathetthat^fiCnriMi^ 
haAitemi  and  ihaa gsetuMs  n«Bie  so  ex- 
uesii^e  of  icveseace  and  milidisM,  theiv 


cffiBriqgr  of  fkMPW^iir  whUMl»  diNeJiliA. 
80  aoeeptahle,  and  thtir  risits  •o^iOeBt'mai 
peaoeiul,  4hat  idie  aaw  thepn  withoa^nolnsu 
anca,  and  aoJ^  wond^ad,  as  they  sowed 
pmtaSfy  hew  they  could  move  on  ^  wai«r.ii| 
safety ;  and  how  creatuies  so  daik,  iflA 
with  features  so  unaMractive,  happened  t% 
grott  amid  the  beautiful  flowers  &ey  pre- 
sented to  her  as  the  productions  or  their 
abode.  The  elemenis  might  he  eupposet 
to  have  impeessed  her  inugfauaion  i^ 
some  tcRible  ideas ;  bat  die  parindierif* 
gulaiiiy  of  these  pbemansBa^  in  the  dimiii 
she  iahahiud,  dire^ed  4hem  af  ^hcir  «ar« 
rovs  to  one  who  had  been  acnutomed  -ts^ 
them^  as  to  die  altemaden  of  night  and 
day*— who  could  n<H  remember  the  fearfij 
imnression  of  the  first,  awl,  above  all,  who 
hfta  never  heard  any  terror  <tf  (hem  ex- 
pressed by  ofio^^r,?— perhaps  the  primitive 
eause  of  f^  to  most  -minds.  Pidn*  ishe 
had  never  Idt— ef  death  she  hadnoidia*^ 
hew,  then^  eo«ld  she  beesasa  aenaainsd 
wiUifear? 

"  «« Whenaaotdi,.wifteB,  asjtistaaiie^ 
visited  die  islaad,  witii  all  its  ^svifie  ach 
tompaniments  of  midnk^t  darkness,  doiidf 
of  suffocating  dust,  and .  thundezs  like  th^ 
trumpet  of  doom,  she  stood  amid  the  lesfy 
colonnades  of  the  banyan  tree,  ignorant  ot 
her  danger,  watdhhig  the  cowering  whigsi 
and  drooping  heads  m  die  1)ird8,  and  the 
ludieians  terror  of  the  monkey  as  diey 
skipt  from  bran^  to  branch  wiA  -th^ 
young.*  When  the  lightning  siznck  a  tree, 
she  gazed  as  a  child  would  on  a  fire-work 
played  off  for  its  amusement ;  but  the  next 
day  she  wept,  when  she  saw  the  leaves 
would  no  longer  grow  on  the  blasted  trunk. 
When  the  rains  descended  in  torrents,  die 
ruins  of  the  pagoda  afforded  her  a  shelter ; 
and  she  sat  listening  to  the  rushing  of  die 
mighty  waters,  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
troubled  deep,  dU  her  soul  took  its  colour 
from  the  sombrous  and  magnificent  imagery 
around  her,  and  she  believed  herself  pre- 
cipitated to  earth  witli  the  deluge — ^bome 
downward,  like  a  leaf,  by  a  cataract — en-  - 
gulphed  in  the  depths  of  the  ooean— rising 
agim  to  light  on  the  swell  of  the  enormous 
bmows,  as  if  die  were  heaved  on  die  back 
of  a  whale — dea&ned  with  the  roar — giddy 
widi  the  rush — till  terror  and  delight  em- 
braced in  that  fearfiil  excrdse  of  imiM^na- 
tlon.  So  she  lived  like  a  flower  amid  sun 
and  storm,  blooming  in  the  light,  and 
bending  .t%  the  shower,  and  drawing  the 
elements  ojf  her  sweet  and  wild  existence 
from  both.  And  both  seemed  to  mhigle 
their  influences  kindly  for  her,  as  if  die 
was  a  thing  that  nature  loved,  even  in  her 
angry  mood,  and  gave  a  commission  to  did 
stonn  to  nurture  her,  and  to  the  deluge  to 


•..Hut is  not 
phenomena. 


v«n.the  iasdnctof  the  brato  tendiea  himto  fear  these  tenifafe 


Opt^  WriHngt^  MHahiHn. 
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^«rt^A«  aik  of  ber  intMOBnoe,  M  ii  floated 
erer  ^  waten.  This  existenee  of  felicity, 
half  j^jrical,  half  imaginative,  but  neither 
kitellecttud  or  impasskmed,  had  continued 
tin  the  ieventeentti  jear  of  this  beautifhl 
and  inQd  being,  when  a  dieumilaBce  oe- 
'  cmred  diat  dutfiged  itf  hue  for  erer.*' 

Mr.  Maturtn  says  that  '^  the  wife 
of  Walbei^gh  lives,  and  long  may  she 
Ihc"  With  this  sinfflejine  we  will 
dismisf  that  story.  If  Mr.  Maturin 
really  means— what  he  seems  to  in- 
^uale-— we  should  be  v  inclined  to 
drop  our  pen,  and  weep  over  the 
misfortunes  of  a  man  of  genius,  in- 
stead of  scrutinizing  his  errors.  The 
reader  of  the  Walbergh  iamily  will 
understand  us. 

W^e  have  already  extracted  so 
laiigely  from  this  extraordinary  work, 
that  we  .ha^e  only  room  for  '^  the 
Wanderer's  Dream,"  of  his  death — 
«  death  wMoh  is  described  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  which  concludes 
the  romance.  Our  readers  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  for  a  stipulated 
»  ^  term  of  existence  (150  years),  young 
:  ^  and  healthy,  and  with  the  faculties  we 
have  before  described,  he  had  sold 
himself  to  the  powers  of  darkness — 
hia  hoar  was  now  come. 

The  Wimderer*s  Dream, 
He  dreamed  that  he  stood  on  the  sum- 
ttkit  of  a  precipice,  whose  downward  height 
ho  eve  could  na?e  measured,  but  for  the 
fearful  waves  of  a  fienr  ocean  that  lashed, 
and  blazed,  and  roared  at  its  bottom,  send- 
ing its  burning  spray  far  up,  so  as  to" 
drench  the-  drMmer  with  its  sulphurous 
lain.  The  whole  glowing  ocean  bdow  was 
alive— every  billow  bore  an  agonizing  soul, 
that  rose  like  a  wreck  or  a  putrid  cone  on 
the  waves  of  earth's  oceans — ^uttered  a 
shriek  as  it  burst  against  that  adaniantine 
precipice — sunk — and  rose  again  to  repeat 
me  tremendous  experiment  I  Every  billow 
of  fire  was  thus  insdnct  with  immortal  and 
agonizing  existence, — each  was  freighted 
with  a  soul,  that  rose  on  .the  burning  wave 
in  torturing  hope,  burst  on  the  rock  in  de- 
spair, adding  its  eternal  shriek  to  the  roar 
of  thiat  fiery  ocean,  and  sunk  to  rise  again 
— ^In  vam,  and— for  ever ! 

Suddenly  the  Wanderer  fat  himself 
flunff  half-way  down  die  precipice.  He 
stood,  in  his  dream,  tottering  on  a  crag 
midway  down  the  precipice — he  looked  up- 
ward,  but  the  upper  air  (for  there  was  no 
heaven)  showed  only  bUdmess  unshadowed 
and  faupenetrable— but,  bhicker  than  that 
bUcknesi,  he  could  disringniih  a  gigantic 
mrtstntchad  am,  that  held  him  at  m  i^ort 


en  tho  lidga  of  thait  inAnial  pvecipiee^ 
while  another,  that  teemed  in  fea  mociaas 
to  hold  foarfiil  and  irvisiUe  ooojunetitD 
with  the  arm  diat  grasped  hmx,  aa  if  both 
belonged  to  tome  being  too  vast  and  bar. 
riUe  even  for  die  imagery  of  a  dram  to 
shape,  pointed  upwards  to  a  dial  pUtc  fixed 
on  the  t<m  of  that  precipice,  and  whidi  the 
flashes  of  that  ocean  of  fire  made  fieaxfuSj 
conspicuous.  He  saw  the  mysterioas  an. 
gle  hand  revolve — he  *aw  it  reach  the  i|^ 
pointed  period^  o£  IfiO  years— (for  in  this 
mystic  plate  centuries  were  marked,  net 
lMniTs>--he  shridLed  in  his  dream,  sad, 
with  that  strong  impulse  ofkenfelt  in  deep, 
burst  fWrni  the  arm  that  held  him,  to  amtt 
the  motion  of  the  hand. 

In  the  effort  he  fell,  and  fidlii^gnuped 
at  au^t  that  might  save  him.  Hsm  U 
seemed  perpendicular — there  was  nought 
to  save  hunl^^he  rock  was  as  anooth  aa  ke 
— the  ocean  of  fire  broke  at  its  foot !  Sad. 
denly  a  groupe  of  figures  appeared^  i 
ing  as  he  feu.  He  grasped  at  them  i 
o^nvely;— first  Stanton — then  Wialbcjg-- 
Elinor  Mortimer—Isidara— JHonci 


passed  hun, — ^to  eadi  he 
slumber  to  ding  in  order  to  break  his  6B 
— all  ascended  the  prec^ce.  He  rsnajht 
at  each  in  his  downward  flight,  but  mH  £r* 
sook  him  and  ascended. 

His  last  despairing  reverted  glance  was 
fixed  on  the  dock  of  eternity — the  ap- 
raised  black  arm  aeemed  to  posh  Ibrwaid 
the  hand — it  arrived  at  its  period— 4ie  Idl 
— 4ie  sunk — he  blazed — he  diricked !  The 
burning  waves  boomed  over  his  ainkiBg 
head,  imd  the  dock  of  elemihr  rung  out  iit 
awfhl  dmne — ^*  Boom  fiv  me  aonl  of  the 
Wanderer  I  ** — and  the  wavei  of  the  ban- 
ing  ocean  answered,  as  they  ladied  the  ada- 
mantine rock — ^  There  is  room  fbr  more!* 
•—The  Wanderer  awoke. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  '^  the 
Wanderer,"  and  our  limits  warn  us 
that  it  is  time  to  bid  Mr.  Matutk 
farewell.  We  do  so  wtdi  a  soncere 
admiration  of  his  genius — with  a 
thorough  conviction  of  his  mat 
pK>wers,  and  their  great  misappKca- 
tion — with  profound  regret  that  he 
is  obliged  to  write  romances  at  all, 
since  he  chooses  to  write  them  in  the 
spirit  which  he  does;  and  with  a  most 
hearty  wish  that  no  domestic  necessity 
had  ever  compelled  him  to  cater  to  a 
comq>ted  taste,,  or  diverted  him  te  a 
moment  from  the  paths  of  that  pra- 
feasion  which  we  understand  he  sus- 
tains, by  the  virtues  of  his  private 
life,  and  which  we  are  quite  mire  ha 
might  emmently  adorn  by  the  proptr 
ezortion  of  his  uAcommon  taifaCi.' 


SPRING. 

-    From  ioft  Favbnius*  mild  retreat. 

Where  whispering  zephyrs  love  to  meet^ 

Yet  trembling  from  the  stormy  north,    ,     . 

fiehold  the  Spring  come  blushing  forth ! 

She  comes  in  freshening  fragrance  gay> 
•  Borne  on  the  balmy  breeze  of  May; 
'  Around  she  casts  her  humid  eyes. 

She  breathes,  and  flagging  Auster  flies. 

Where'er  she  moves,  her  breath  inspires 

Soil  loves  and  elegant  desires ; 
.  Where'er  her  dewy  footsteps  tread. 

The  snow-drop  rears  its  trembling  head. 

Arourtcl. her  (emblems  of  her  power. 

Light  mingling  with  the  blossomed  shower) 

All  bright  and  fleeting,  fair  and  gay. 

Ten  thousand  radiant  flutterers  play :  .   . 

Pale  as  the  primrose' palest  hue. 

Soft  as  the  violet's  softest  blue ; 

Or  glowing  with  imperial  pride, 
.  With  wings  in  piu'ple, splendours  dyed. 
And  hark,  beneath  yon  bursting  thorn. 

The  blackbird  cheers  the  opening  mom ; 

Up  springs  the  lark  with  carol  clear. 

Wild  warbling  to  the  shepherd's  ear ; 

Whilst  from  dae  elm,  the  cuckoo's  voice. 

Bids  the  slow  labouring  lund  rejoice. 

Now  from  the  copse  that  skirts,  the  vale 

Lone  sings  the  love^-lom  nighthigale, 
'  Soft  woos  her  mate  the  murmuring  dove. 

All  fragrance  breathes,  and  life,  and  love. 
O  !  lover's  wish,  O !  poet's  song, 

O!  prime  of  seasons,  linger  long; 

Long  let  me  trace  thee  in  the  glade. 

Where  dew-drops  gem  the  impervious  shade, .  j 

Long  let  me  trace  thee  by  the  rill, 

When  brighter  suns  embrown  the  hill. 

Now  from  thy  latest  footstep  glows 

The  radiant  bloom  that  decks  the  rose ; 

And  now  the  deepening  tints  appear, 
.  That  mark  the  swift  revolving  year.       ^ 

From  ardent  gales,  from  glowing  skies. 

Thy  freshening  hour  of  fragrance  flie^— • 

Fast  fruies  etLOk  softer,  gentler  spdl. 

Hail,  prime  of  Seasons!  and  farewell ! 


RUSTICA. 


LIFE. 

It  is  the  birth  of  mom :  the  dreary  hours 
Of  silence  and  repose  have  pass'd  away. 
And  not  a  trace  of  .night's  dark  reign  exists  / 
Save  in  the  buming  records  crime  has  penn'd, 
'    Of  deeds  which  sought  the  shelter  of  her  gloom^ 
To  hide  the  fearful  guilt  the  day  would  blush  at : 
.  The  earth  is  studded  with  those  crystal  gems. 
Like  diamonds  scatter'd  o'er  an  emeraldl>ed> 
Which  shed  their  dewy  evanescent  light, 
In  mimic  semblance  of  the  orbs  of  Heaven. 
Vol.  IIL  2  R 


Ifil  SannHonikeDetAftfKiots.  D^^T' 

Hie  sun  bunts  forth^  and  lo!  Bartk's  tiny  stars 
Shrink  for  concealment  in  each  flowei^s  recessy 
To  hide  them  from  the  glance  ui  that  bright  ejt. 
Before  whose  lustre  they  must  melt  away. 
Oh !  who  that  £|Bzes  now  on  Nature's  face. 
And  sees  the  raoiaiit  garb«  the  joyous  smile 
It  wears  while  basking  in  yon  ^erioys  beam, 
Woidd  deem  so  brief  a  space  had  intervened. 
Since  mourning  nature  wore  the  hue  of  death. 
Thus  do  the  seasons  change^  and  ever  thus 
Doe^  man's  existence  yaij  in  its  course. 
From  happiness  te  woe^  from  grief  to  j<^. 
Awhile  Ue  soul,  sunk  in  affliction's  gloom^ 
Seems  like  the  earth,  dark,  desolate,  and  Joyless, 
And  findsj  like  it,  relief  in  tears  alone* 
The  hourr  glide  onward,  and  the  twill^t  meets 
That  shadowy  bond  which  links  tibe  day  ^d  night. 
Smiles  &indy  on  the  world,  and  whispers  soft 
The  welcome  tide,  thai  mom  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Thus  days  roll  by,  and  months  steal  slowly  on. 
And  with  them  bear  away  a  portion  small 
Of  that  dull  weight  of  misery  and  nam. 
Which  seen^'d  to  mock  the  power  of  time  to  lessm. 
Anon  Hope's  li^hi  wpears— but.  Oh !  so  pale, 
Like  the  first  tmt  of^awn,  that  scarce  the  mind 
On  which  }t  riiines  can  feel  its  Uessed  ray. 
Still  ttj  the  yearsi,  and  though  their  winffs  are  tinged 
Witii  sometfting  of  the  hue  oi  former  gmm. 
Yet  from  that  ns'n  star  they've  caught  a  gleam. 
So  splendid,  yet  so  calm,  that  as  they  wave 
Their  pinions  blazing  in  the  sweet  effulgence, — 
Above,  the  .drooping  suff'rer's  wasted  heart, 
.  That  shrine  of  bliss  and  woe,  touch'd  bv  the  beam. 
Flings  off  the  clouds  which  cast  their  snadows  o'er  it. 
Becomes  illumin'd  with  a  brilliant  light. 
And  is  once  more  the  seat  of  peace  and  joy* 
Lonion,  AprU  5,  1821.  £.  IC 


SONNET, 

ON   THI  nXATH   OP  THB   POET  1.    XBATS. 

Sicpereunt  Viola. 

And  ^ut  thou  dead  P  Thou  very  swettest  bifd 
That  ever  made  a  moonlight  forest  ring> 
Its  wild  unearthly  music  mellowing : 

Shall  thy  rich  notes  no  more,  «io  more  be  heard  ? 

Never !  Thy  beautiiid  romance  themes. 
That  made  it  mental  Heav'n  to  hear  thee  nng. 

Lapping  th'  enchanted  soul  in  goldra  dreams,    - 
Are  mute  I  Ah  vainly  did  Italia  fling 
Heriiealing  n^  around  thee— blossoming 

With  flushing  flow'rs  long  wedded  to  thy  verse : 

Those  flow'rs,  those  sunbeams,  but  adorn  tlnr  hearse ; 
And  the  warm  gales  that  faintly  rise  and  fall 
In  music's  clime-— th^nselves  so  musieal —    . 
.    Shall  chaunt  the  Minstrel's  dirge  far  from  his  father's  hall. 
18»1. 
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TMt^Talk. 


TABXiE  TALK. 

No.X. 

ON   AKTIQUZTT. 


Thzee  18  no  such  tlung  as  Anti* 
quity  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  we 
affix  to  the  term.  Whatever  is  or 
has  been^  while  it  is  passings  must 
be  modem.  The  eany  ages  may 
have  been  barbarous  in  themselves ; 
but  they  hare .  become  ancient  with 
the  alow  and  silent  l&pse  of  sue- 
ceanre  generations.  The  <' olden 
timet"  are  only  such  in  reference  to 
us.  The  past  is  rendered  strange, 
mysterious,  visionary,  awfii]^  from 
the  great  gap  in  time  that  parts  us 
from  it,  and  the  long  perspective  of 
waning  vears.  Things  ^one  by  and 
almost  forgotten,  lode  dim  and  duU, 
uncouth  and  quaint,  from  our  igno- 
rance of  them,  and  the  mutability  of 
customs.  But  in  their  day — they 
were* fresh,  unimpaired,  in  frdl  vi- 
gour, frunUiar,  and  glossv.  The 
Children  in  the  Wood  and  Percy's 
Relics  were  once  recent  produc- 
tions; and  Auld  Robin  Gbray  was, 
in  his  time,  a  very  common-place 
dd  fellow !  The  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  while  they  lasted,  were 
"  lively,  audible,  and  frill  of  vent," 
as  frem  and  lusty  as  the  white  and 
red  roses  that  distinguished  their 
di£fereut  banners, — ^though  they  have 
aipce  become  a  bye-word  and  a 
solecism  in  history. 

The  sun  shone  in  Julius  Cesar's 
time  just  as  it  does  now.  On  the 
jroad-side  between  Windiester  and 
Salislniry  are  some  remains  of  old 
Roman  encampments,  with  their 
double  lines  of  circumvallation  (now ' 
turned  into  pasturage  for  sheen), 
which  answer  exactly  to  the  cb* 
acriptions  of  this  Idnd  in  Cesar's 
Conmientaries.  In  a  dull  and  cloudy 
atmosphere,  I  can  coitceive  that  this 
is  the  identical  spot  that  the  first 
Cesar  trod, — and  figure  to  myself 
the  deliberate  movements>  and  sc^ce 
perceptible  march  of  dose-embodied 


legions.  But  if  the  sim  breaks  out^ 
making  its  way  through  dazzling, 
fleecy  clouds,  lights  up  the  bkie  se^ 
rene,  and  gilds  the  sombre  earttL  | 
can  no  longer  persuade  myself  that 
this  is  the  same  scene  as  formerly,  or 
transfer  the  actual  image  before  m^ 
so  fru-  back.  The  brightness  of  na* 
ture  is  not  easily  reduced  to  the 
low,  twilight  tone  of  history;  ana 
the  impressions  of  sense  defei^  an4 
dissipate  the  faint  traces  of  learning 
and  tradition.  It  is  only  by  an 
effort  of  reason,  to  which  frmcy  if 
averse,  that  I  brinff  myself  to  be^ 
lieve  that  the  sun  snone  as  bright^ 
that  the  sky  was  as  blue,  and  the 
earth  as  green,  two  thousand  years 
ago  as  it  is  at  present  How  ridicu- 
lous  this  seems :  yet  so  it  is  1 

The  dark  or  middle  ages, ,  when 
every  thing  was  hid  in  the  fog  and 
haze  of  confusion  and.  ignorance;, 
seem,  to  the  same  involuntary  kind  ^ 
prejudice,  older  and  farther  off,  and 
more  inaccessible  to  the  imaginatioiv 
than  the  brilliant  and  well-defined 
periods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A 
Gothic  ruin  appears  buried  in  a 
greater  depth  of  obscurity,— to  be 
weiriied  down  and  rendered  vene- 
rahle  with  the  hoar  of  more  distant 
ages, — to  have  been  longer  moulder- 
ing into  neglect  and  oblivion,  to  be 
a  record  fluod  memento  of  events 
more  wild  and  alien  to  our  own 
times,  than  a  Grecian  temple.*^'* 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  with  me 
(honestly  speaking)  rank  as  contem- 
poraries with  Theseus,  Pirithous, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  fabulous  a«[ea. 
My  imagination  will  stretch  no  far^ 
ther  back  into  the  commencement  of 
time  than  the  first  traces  and  rude 
dawn  of  civilisation  and  mighty  en«- 
terprise,  in  either  case ;  and  in  at^ 
tempting  to  force  it  upwards  by  the 


*  ^*  The  Gothic  arcfaitectare,  though  not  so  ancient  at  the  Grecian,  ii  more  lo  to 
our  imagination,  with  whidi  the  artiat  is  more  concerned  than  with  absolute  truth.*'. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynoldt't  Discourtesy  voL  iL  p.  138. 

Tifl  I  met  with  this  rotasrk  in  so  dicmnspect  and  Buarded  a  writer  as  Sir  Joshua,  I 
was  afraid  of  being  diarged  with  extravagance  m  some  *  of  the  above  asserdons. 
Peretmt  isti  qui  ante  not  nostra  dixerunt*  It  is  Aus  that  our  favourite  speeulatioos 
are  often  accounted  paradoxes  by  the  ignorant,— and  by  the  learned  reader  are  set  down 
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scale  of  chronologT,  it  only  recdls 
upon  Itself,   and   awindles,   from  a 
lofty  surrey  of  "  the  dark  rearward 
and  abyss  of  time^"  into  a  poor  and 
puny  calculation  of  insignificant  cy- 
phers.. In. like  manner^  I  cannot  go 
oack  to  any  time  more  remote  ajid 
drea^  than  that  recorded  in  Stow's 
ftnd  Hollingshed's  Chronicles,  unless 
I  turn  to  "  the  wars  of  old  Assara- 
cus  and  Inachus  divine,"   and  the 
j^rgeous  events  of  eastern  liistory, 
where  the  distance  of  place  may  be 
said  to  add  to  the  length  of  time 
iiind  weight  of  thought.    That  is  old 
fin  sentmient  and  poetry)  which  is 
decayed,   shadowy,    imperfect,    out 
of  date,  and  changed  from  what  it 
was.    That  of  which  we  have  a  dis« 
tinct  ide^   which  comes  before  us 
entire,  and  made  out  in  all  its  parts, 
will  have  a  novel  appearance,  how- 
ever old  in  reality, — and  cannot '  be 
impressed    with    the  romantic   and 
Buperstitious  character  of  antiquity* 
Those  times,  that  we  can   parallel 
with    our  own    in  civilisation    and 
knowledge,  seem  advanced  into  the 
same  line  with  our  own  in  the  order 
of  progression.     The  perfection  of 
arts  does  not  look  like  the  infancy  of 
things.    Or  those  times  are  promi- 
nent, and,  as  it  were,  confront  the 
present  age,  that  are  raised  high  in 
the  scale  of  polished  society,— and 
the    trophies  of  which    stand    out 
above  the  low,  obsciu'e,  grovelling 
level    of  barbarism    and    rusticity. 
Thus,  Bome  and  Athens  were  two 
cities  set  on  a  hill,  that  could  not 
be  hid,  and  that  every  where  meet 
^  the  retrospective  eye  of  history.    It 
"is  not  the  fiill-grown,    articulated, 
thoroughly  accomplished  periods  of 
the  world,  that  we  regard  with  the 
pity  or  reverence  due  to  age;   so 
much  as  those  imperfect,  unrormed, 
tincertain  periods,    which  seem    to 
totter  on  the  verge  of  non-existence, 
to  shilnk    from    the  grasp  of  our 
feeble  imaginations,  as  they  crawl 
out  of,  or  retire  into,  the  womb  of 
tiitte, — and  of  which  our  utmost  as- 
surance is  to  doubt,  whether  they 
ever  were  or  not ! 

To  give  some  other  instances  of 
this  feeling)  taken  at  random. — 
Whittingtoh  and  his  Cat,  the  first 
and  favourite  studies  of  my  child- 
hood, are,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  as 
old  and  ceveiend  personages  as  any 
recorded  in  more  authentic  history. 


It  mutt  hare  beea  long  befiare  the 
invention  of  triple  bob^n^ors,  that 
Bow-bells  rung  out  their  weloome 
never-to-be-forgotten  peal,  hailing 
him  Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Does  not  all  we  know  relating  to 
the  site  of  old  London-wall,  and 
the  first  stones  that  were  laid  of  tfa& 
mighty  metropolis,  seem  of  a  fiu 
older  date  (hid  in  the  lap  of  ^chaoi 
and  old  night,")  than  the  splendid 
and  imposing  details  of  the  decline 
and  fell  of  the  Boman  Empire  ?— 
Again,  the  early  Italian  pictures  of 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Ghirlandaio 
are  covered  with  the  marks  of  un- 
questionable antiquity :  but  the  Greek 
statues,  done  a  thousand  years  before 
them,  shine  in  glossy,  undinunisfacd 
splendour,  and  flourish  in  immortal 
youth  and  beauty.  The  latter  Gre- 
cian Gods,  as  wc  find  them  there  re* 
presented,  are.  to  all  appearance  a 
race  of  modem  fine  gentlemen,  wIm 
led  the  life  of  lumour  with  their  fe- 
vourite  mistresses  of  mortal  or  im- 
mortal mould, — were  gallant,  grace- 
ful, well-dressed,  and  well-spokeo; 
whereas  the  Gothic  deities  long  after, 
carved  in  horrid  wood  or  miMhapea 
stone,  and  worshipped  in  ^riu^ 
waste  or  tangled  forest,  belong,  in 
the  tnind's  heraldry,  to  almost  as  an- 
cient a  date  as  those  elder  and  £s- 
carded  Gods  of  the  pagan  mythologji 
Ops  and  Bhea  and  old  Saturn,— 
those  Strang  anomalies  of  earth  and 
cloudy  spirit,  bom  of  the  elenoents 
and  conscious  will,  and  clothing 
themselves  and  all  things  with  shape 
and  formal  being.  The  Chronicle  of 
Brute,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Quewi,  hM 
a  tolerable  air  of  antiquity  in  it:  s^ 
in  the  dnunatic  line,  the  Ghost  of 
one  of  the  old  kings  of  Orraus,  in- 
troduced as  Prologue  X6  Fulkc  Gre- 
ville's  play  of  Mustapha,  is  reaaon- 
ably  far-fetched,  and  palpablj  ob- 
scure. A  monk  in  the  Popish  Ca- 
lendar, or  even  in  the  CaJateihu'y 
Pilgrhns,  is  a  more  questionable  aw 
out^f-the-way  ^rsonage  than  the 
Chiron  of  Achilles,  or  the  pri«t  » 
Homer.  When  Chaucer,  in  "» 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  makes  the  Tro- 
jan hero  invoke  the  absence  of  ligl^^ 
in  these  two  lines: — 

Why  proSer*at  thou  fight  nae  fa  to  itf  ? 
Go  Kell  it  them  that  amalU  8cle*>g»v«^ 

he  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism r« 
at  least  I  much  dou)>t  whether  there 
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was  sitch  a  p]ft>f^fl8ioii  as  that  of  seal- 
engrarer  in  the  Tfpjan  war.  But 
the  dimnesa  of  the  objects  and  the 
ooaintness  of  the  aUusion  throw  us 
mrther  back  into  the  night  of  tinie^ 
than  the  golden^  glittering  imaffte  of 
Che  Iliad.  The  Travels  of  Anacharsis 
itre  less  obsolete  at  this  time  of  day, 
than  Coryate's  Crudities,  or  Fuller's 
Worthies.  '^Here  is  some  of  the 
ancient  dtj,"  said  a  Roman,  takhig 
up  a  hanwil  of  dust  from  beneath 
his  feet  The  ground  we  tread  on  is 
as  old  as  the  creation,  though  it  does 
not  seem  so,  except  when  collected 
into  gigantic  masses,  or  separated  by 
gloomy  solitudes  from  modem  uses 
and  the  purposes  of  common  life. 
The  lone  Helyellyn  and  the  silent 
Andes  are  in  thought  coeval  with  the 
globe  itself,  and  can  only  perish 
with  it  The  Pyramids  of  Egvpt 
are  vast,  sublime,  old,  eternal:  but 
Stone-henge,  built,  no  doubt,  in  a 
later  day,  satisfies  my  capacity  for 
the  sense  of  antiquity :  it  seems  as  if 
as  much  rain  had  dilzzled  on  its 
grey,  withered  head,  and  it  had 
watched  out  as  many  winter-nights : 
the  hand  of  time  is  upon  it, — and  it 
has  sustained  the  burden  of  years 
upon  its  back,  a  wonder  and  a  pon- 
derous riddle,  time  out  of  mind, 
without  known  origin  or  use,  baf- 
fling fable  or  coi^ecture,  the  credu- 
lity of  the  ignorant,  or  wise  men's 
search. 

Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion*i  ide. 
Whether  by  Meilin*B  aid,  ftom  6cythia*i 


To  Amber's  fatal  ^lain  Pendiagon  bore, 
Hugo  frame  of  giant  hands,  the  mighty 

pile, 
T*entomb  hii  Britons  slain  by  Heogist's 

goilei 
Or  Druid  pziests,  sprinkled  with  human 

Tan^t  mid  thy  massy  mass  their  mystic 
lorei 

Or  Danish  chieft,  enriched  with  savage 
spoil. 

To  rictoiy^s  idd  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine, 

Rear*d  the  rude  heap,  or  in  thy  hallow*d 
ground 

Repose  the  kings  of  Bnitus*  genuine  Ime; 

Or  here  ihmt  kings  in  solenm  state  were 
crown*d; 

Studious  to  tra^  thy  wondrous  origin, 

We  muse  on  many  an  andent  tale  re- 
nowned. Warton. 

So  it  is  with  respect  to  ourselves 
also:  it  is  the  sense  of  change  or 
decay  that  marks  the  difiereuce  be- 


tween the  real  $nd  apparent  pr(tt;iess 
of  time,  both  b  the  evenu  of  our 
own  lives  and  the  history  of  the 
world  we  live  in. 

Impressions  of  a  peculiar  and  ac- 
cidental nature,  of  which  few  traces ' 
are  left,  and  which  recur  seldom  or  • 
never,  fade  in  the  distance,  wad  are 
consigned  to  obscurity, — ^while  those ' 
that  belong  to  a  given  and  definite 
class,  are  kept  up,  and  assume  a  con- 
stant and  tangible  form,  from  fiunifi^ 
arity  and  habit  That  which  was 
personal  to  myself  merely,  is  lost  and 
confounded  with  other  tldngs,  like  a 
drop  in  the  ocean:  it  was  but  a' 
point  at  first,  which  by  its  nearness 
afiected  me,  and  by  its  removal  be- 
comes notldng :  while  circumstances 
of  a  general  interest  and  abstract 
importance  present  the  same  distinct/ 
well-known  aspect  as  ever,  and  are 
durable  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  influence.  Our  own  idle 
feelings  and  foolish  fancies  we  get 
tired  or  grow  ashamed  of,  as  their 
novelty  wears  out :  *'  when  we  be- 
come men,  we  ^ut  away  childish 
things : "  but  the  impressions  we  de- 
rive from  the  exercise  of  oiur  l^rher 
fkculties  last  as  Ions  as  the  faculties 
themselves.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance ;  and  are  of  universal  appli- 
cability and  recurrence.  An  inci- 
dent in  my  own  history,  that  de- 
lighted or  tormented  me  very  much 
at  the  time,  I  may  have  long  since 
blotted  from  my  memory,— or  have 
great  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind 
after  a  certain  period:  out  I  can 
never  forget  the  first  time  of  my 
seeing  Mrs.  Siddons  act ; — which  is 
as  if  It  had  happened  yesterday :  and 
the  reason  is,  because  it  has  been 
somethinff  for  me  to  think  of,  ever 
since.  The  pettv  and  the  personal, 
that  which  appeals  to  our  senses  and 
our  appetites,  passes  away  with  the 
occasion  that  ^ves  it  birth.  The 
grand  and  the  ideal,  that  which  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination^  can  only 
perish  with  it,  and  remains  with 
us,  unimpaired  in  its  lofty  ab- 
straction, from  youth  to  age;  as, 
wherever  we  ^o,  we  still  see  the 
same  heavenly  bodies  shining  over 
our  heads!  An  old  familiar  face, 
the  house  that  we  were  brought 
up  in,    sometimes  the  scenes    and 

E laces  that  we  formerly  knew  and 
)vcd,   may  be  changed,  so  that  we 
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hurdly  know  them  again;,  tbo  cba- 
r^cleri.in  books>  the  &ces  ki  old 
fk^fyxrw,  the  ptopositiaDS  in  £uctid» 
remain  the  same  as  when  thej  were 
firsi  piHiited  out  to  us.  There  is  a 
continual  akernation  of  veneration 
and  decay  it»  individual  forms  and 
feelings>  that  marks  the  progress  of 
evistence^  and  the  ceaseless  current  of 
ow  ]lve$,  borpe  along  with  it ;  but 
thk  does  not  extend  to  our  love  of 
ait  or  knowledge  of  nature.  It  seems 
a  l«ing  time  aeo .  since  some  of  the 
first  events  of  the  French  Revolution: 
the,  ilurominent  characters  that  figured 
^e»  have  been  swept  away  and  suc- 
ceeded by  others :  yet  I  cannot  say 
that  this  circumstance  has  in  any. 
w%j  abated  my  hatred  of  tyranny^ 
or  reconciled  my  understanain^.  to 
^e  fiEtfhionable  doctrine  of  Divine 
Right    The  sight  of  an  old  news- 

Sap6r  of  that  date  would  give  one  a 
t  of  the '  spleen  for  half  an  hour : 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con-* 
fessed^  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  oil 
this  subject  are  as  fresh  and  daz- 
aliilg  as  In  the  year  1791 ;  and  his 
I^ter  to  a  Noble  Lord  is  even  now 
as  interesting  as  Lord  John  Russell's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which 
Mpeared  only  a  few  weeks  back., 
f^memeral  politica  and  still-bom 
productions  are  speedily  .consigned 
to  oblivion :  .great  principles  and  ori- 
ginal works  are  a  match  even  fbr 
Bme  itself  1 

•  We  may,  by  following  up  this 
train  of  ideas,  ghre  some  account 
ffhy  time  rutis  faster  as  our  years 
Inerease.  .  We  gldn  by  habit  and  ex- 
peitienoe  a  more,  determinate  and 
•0ttled,  that  is,  a  more  uniform 
notion  of  things.  We  .  refer  each 
puticular  to  a  given  standard.  Our 
wnpre^ions  acquire  the.character  of 
id^ical  propositions.  Our  most 
Striking  thoughts  are  turned  into 
truisms.  One  observation  is  like 
another,  that  £  made  formerly.  The 
idea  I  have  of  ii, certain  character  or 
sulgect  is  just  tiie  saine  I, had  ten 
yeass  ago.  1  have  learnt  nothing 
since.  .  There  is  no  alteration  per- 
ceptible^  no  advance  made ;  so  that 
the  two  points  of  time  seem  to  touch 
and  coincide.  I  get  from  the  one 
to^  the  other  immediately,  by  the  fa- 
miliarity of  habit,  by  the  undistin^ 
guif<hing  process  of  abstraction. — 
What  I  can  recal  so  easily  and  me- 
dianically  does  not  seem  far  off:  it 


is  completely  witUn  my  reaeh,  and 
consequently  dose  to  me  in  amire- 
hension.  I  have  no  intricate  wet)  of 
qirious  speculation  to  wind  or  un- 
wind, to  pass  from  one  state  of  feel- 
ing and  oninion  to  the  other:  no 
complicated  train  of  assodatieDS, 
which  place  an  immeasurable  banier 
between  my  knowledge  or  my  igno- 
rance at  dmerent  epochs.  There  h 
no  contrast,  no  repugnance  to  mtA 
the  interval :  no  new  sentiment  in- 
fused, like  another  atmon>here,  to 
widen  the  perspective.  I  sm  but 
If  here  I  was.  I  see  the  olject  befise 
me  just  as  I  have  been  accustooed 
tp  do.  The  ideas  are  written  down 
ip  the^rain  as  in  the  page  of  a  book 
'^otidem  verbU  et  Uteris.  The  nmd 
becomesi  $tereotvped.  By  not  going 
forward  to  explore  new  regions,  or 
break  up  new  groimds,  we  are 
thrown  back  more  and  more  himo 
our  past  acquisitions;  and  thisiis- 
bitud  recurrence  increases  the  fa- 
cility and  indifference  with  whicbwe 
make  the  imaginiuy  transitioo.  By 
thinking  of  what  has  been,  we 
change  places  with  ourselves,  sod 
transpose  our  personal  identity  at 
will;  so  as  to  fix  the  slider  of  our 
imprbgressive  continuance  at  wkat- 
ever  point  we  please.  This  is  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  which 
we  have  not  in  youth.  After  a  cer- 
tain period,  we  neither  lose  nor  gain, 
neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  our  stock: 
up  to  that  period  we  do  nothing  else 
but  lose  our  former  notions  and 
being;  and  gain  a  new  one  every  nn 
stant  Our  life  is  like' the  birth  of  ft 
new  day;  the  dawn  breaks  space, 
and  the  clouds  clear  away.  A  new 
world  of  bought  and  sense  is  opened 
to  our  view.  A  year  makes  the  dif- 
ference of  an  age.  A  total  akeratiofl 
takes  place  in  our  ideas,  feelings 
habits,  looks.  We  Out^w  our- 
selves. A  separate  set  of  objects,  of 
the  existence  of  which  we  had  not  ft 
suspicion,  engages  and  occupies  ow 
Ivhole  souls.  Shc^es  and  coioon  of 
all  varieties,  and  of  gorffcous  tint,  in- 
tercept our  'view  of  what  we  were. 
Life  thickens.  Time  glows  on Jtt 
axle.  Every  revolution  of  the  wheel 
gives  a  new  aspect  to  things.  Tne 
World  and  its  InhabitanU  turn  round, 
and  we  forget  one  change  of  *«ne  m 
another.  Art  Woos  us;  Science  teinpti 
i»  into  her  intricate  hjbyrinthij 
each  step  unfolds  new  vistas*  aw 


clopts  npm  t»  our  h$dtintd  patk 
Our  coward  road  ia  slringe,  thwcmt, 
and  iafiiiifte.  We  are  bewMend  in 
aafaadew,  loat.in  «  dbeaak  OurpA- 
ceptioM  haare  the  brightoeas  and  the 
indvtiBctiieaa  of  a  trance.  Our  con* 
timitf  ef  conaciouanesa  ia'brokea^ 
4^PMmUe»f  and  falla  in  pieces.  We 
gQ  on  learning  and  forgetting  erery 
nour.  Our  feelings  are  chaotic,  con.* 
fuaedy  strange  to  each  ether  mid  to 
oursehea.  Our  Hfie  does  not  haiu^ 
toj;ether,--but  straggfing,  di^mte^ 
-vonda  ita  dew  kngth  alongi  atretoh<* 
ing  out  to  the  endless  fiiture-^for« 
gMal  of  the  ignorant  pest  We 
aeem  many  beings  in  ene>  and  cast 
the  flloMgh  of  our  existence  dail  J.  The 
bhrth  of  knoiHedge  ia  the  generation 
of  tkne.  The  imfolding  of  our  ex- 
perience ia  long  and  vehiteinons;  nor 
do  we  all  at  once  vecatver  from  our 
surprise  aft  the  number  of  objects 
that  distract  our  attention,  ^rery 
new  study  k  a.  jeparate^^  arduous, 
and  insurmountable  undertaking.  We 
are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  magnitude, 
the  difficulty,  and  the  intermiraUe 
prospect.  We  spell  out  the  first 
years  of  our  existence,  like  learning 
a  lesson  for  the  first  time  where 
ererj  advance  is  idow,  doubtful,  in- 
teresting: afterwards,  we  rehearse 
our  parts  by  rote,  and  are  hardly 
conscious  of  the  meaning.  A  very 
abort  period  (from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
fi¥e  or  thirty)  includes  the  whole 
map  and  table  of  contents  of  human 
life.  From  that  time  we  may  be 
said  to  live  our  Urea  over  again,  r^ 
peat  oursehres,-— the  same  thoughts 
return  at  stated  intervals,  like  the 
tunes  of  a  barrel-organ ;  and  the  vo- 
lume cf  the  universe  is  no  more  than  , 
^  form  of  words  and  book  of  re- 
ference. 

Time  in  general  is  supposed  to 
niove  faster  or  slower,  as  we  attend 
more  or  less  to  the  succession  of 
our  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as 
distance  ia  increased  or  lessened  by 
the  greater  or  less  variety  of  inter- 
▼eni^  objects.  There  is,  however, 
a  diiKrenee  in  this  respect.  Sus- 
pense, where  the  mind  is  engrossed 
with  one  idea,  and  kept  from  amus- 
ing itself  with  any  other,  is  not  only 
the  most  uncomfortable,  but  the  most 
tiresome  of  all  things.  The  fixing 
our  attention  on  a  singje  point  makes 
u^  more  aeusibleof  the  delay,  and 
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haiws  aa  a^ditiollal  weigk  ^  fipat- 
frd  uaiMitie&oe  on  etery  Hwment  of . 
expectation.  Peofde  in  oeuntry 
^aoes^  wHthout  dmple^iMttt  or .  artk*; 
ficial  reseurees,  oonfuain  that  time 
lies  hebvy  on  thciir hands.  Its'feadeK 
pace  ia  not  occasioned  by  the  qiia<K 
tity  of  thought,  but  by  vacaaey,  aad 
the  continual,  langusd  craving  after 
excitement  It  wakita  ipkit  ami 
vivacity  to  give  it  motioil.  We  aire 
on  the  watch  to  see  how  traie  goet ; 
and  it  aj^eai^  to  lag  beUmi,  h^ 
cauae,^  in  the  absence  of  obiecta  ia 
arrest  our  immediate  atteati»n>  ire 
are  always  getting  on  before  it.  We- 
do  act  see  fta  divlaiens,  but  we  fed  > 
the  gaUiag  pressure  of  each  cicepingf 
sand  that  measures  out  our  hours* 
Again,  a  rapid  succession  of  e!xtemal  r 
objects  and  amusements,  which  leava 
no  room  for  reflection,  and  where  > 
one  gratification  is  forgotten  in  the 
next,  makes  time  pass  ouiddy,  aa 
weU  as  delij^Etfully.  We  do  not 
perceive  an  extent  of  surface,  but 
only  a  succession  of  points.  We  are 
whirled  swiftly  along'by  tlie  hand  ef 
dissipation,  but  oaandt  stay  to  look 
behind  us.  On  the  contrary,  change . 
of  scene,  traveUhg  through  a  foreign 
country,  6r  the  meeting  witb  a  va- 
riety of  strilung  adventures  that  lay 
hold  of  the  imi^ination,  and  continue 
to  haunt  it  in  a  waking  dream,  will 
make  davs  seem  weeks.  From  the 
crowd  of  events,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct points  of  view,  brought  into  a 
small  compass,  we  seem  to  have 
passed  through  a  great  length  of 
time,  when  it  is  no  such  thing.  Ia 
traversing  a  fiat,  bonen  country, 
the  monotony  of  our  ideas  fritigues, 
and  makes  the  war  longer:  whmas, 
if  the  prospect  is  drversified  and 
picturesque,  we  get  over  the  miles 
without  counting  them.  In  painting 
or  writing,  hours  are  meltea  almost 
into  minutes :  the  mind  absorbed  in 
the  eagerness  of  its  pursuit,  forgets 
the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  it ; 
and,  indeed,  the  clock  often  finds  us 
employed  on  the  same  thouffht  or  part 
of  a  lecture  that  occupied  us  when 
it  struck  last  In  fact,  there  are 
several .  other  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  the  measure 
of  time,  besides  the  number  and  dis- 
tinctness of  our  ideas,  or  in  consi- 
dering "  whom  time  ambles  withal, 
whom  time  gallons  withal,  and  whom 
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6H  *                                         Tilhie^lUk.  Cli^# 

he  MtndtitUlwitU.^'^  Time  wean  fearof  dealh  wif.ft  kM  promtMnt 

aw«7  riowly  with  a  man  in  solitary  feature  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  at 

conmiement;  not  from  the  number  or  present;  because  the  tliou^ita  of  ity 

variety  of  his  ideas^  but  their  weary  and  of  a  future  state^  were  leas  &»- 

sameness^  fretting  like  drops  of  wa-  quently  impressed  on  the  mkid  by 

ten      Tlie  imagination  may  distin-  religion  ana  morality.    The  greater 

ffui^  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  brii-  progress  <^  civilization  and  secoiitj 

Bant  variety  of  its  tints^   and  the  m  modem  times  has  also  conaider»- 

many  striking  shapes   it   assumes :  bly  to  do  with  our  practical  effemi* 

the  heart  feels  it  by  the  weight  of  nacy;  for  though  the  old  Pagans  woe 

sadness,  and  '*  frim-visaged,    com-*  not  bound  to  think  of  death  as  a 

fortless  despair !  '  religious  duty,  they  never  could  fore« 

I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  re*  see  when  they  should  be  compelled 

marking,  that  the  fancied  shortness  to  submit  to  it,  as  a  natural  neoesHty, 

of  life  is  aided  by  the  apprehennon  or  accident  of  war,  &c.    They  view- 

of  a  future  state.     The  constantly  ed  death,  therefore,  with  an  eye  id 

directing  our  hopes  and  fears  to  a  speculative  indifference  and  practical 

higher  state  of  bein^  beyond  the  pre-  resolution.    That  the  idea  or  anmhi- 

sent,  necessarily  brmgs  death  habi-  lation  did  not  impress  them  whk  the 

tnally   before   us,  and   defines  the  same  horror  and  repugnance    as  it 

narrow  limits  within  which  we  hold  does  the  modem  believer,  or  even  in- 

our   frail   existence,    as   mountains  fidel,  is  easily  accounted  frir  fthough 

bound  the  horizon,  and  unavoidably  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 

draw  our  attention  to  it    This  may  thinks  the  question  insoluble)  i*  fitim 

be  one  reason  among  others,  why  the  this  plain  reason,  trtz.  that  not  being 


*  ^  RotaUnd,  Time  trayels  in  diven  p&ces  with  divera  penoos :  IH  UXL  jtm  wha 
thne  amblei  withal,  who  time  trots  withal,  who  time  gaUops  withal,  and  ii^  he  i 
stUlwidiaL 

Oriamdo.  I  prythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

.  Rot.  Marry,  hetiota  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the  contract  of  bar 
and  the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  Be*nnight,  time*i  pace  is  ao  hacd 
that  it  seems  the  length  of  se\'en  years. 

OrU  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Rot,  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  goat:  lor  Che 
one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the  other  lives  merrilT,  because  he  feeb 
no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wastefVil  learning ;  the  other  knowiag 
no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.    These  time  ambles  with* 

Orl  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Rot.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  fortbou^hegoatsofUyasftotcanfidlyhethiBfcB 
himsdf  too  soon  there. 

OrU  Whoatayi it  withal? 

.  Rtm.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacatieii  i  for  they  sleep  between  term  and  terai,  and  then 
they  perceive  not  bow  time  moves.*' — At  You  f,ikc  It^  Ad  XXL  Scene  IX. 

.  f  ^'  On  the  other  pomt,  namely,  the  dark  and  sceptical  spirit  prevalent  througjh  the 
w^ks  of  this  poet  (X«ord  Bjrron),  we  shall  not  now  utter  all  that  we  feel,  but  rather  £. 
r?ct  tlie  notice  of  our  readers  to  it  as  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  poetry  of  the  age.  " 
Wlioever  has  studied  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  comparative  disregard  and  indifference,  wherewith  the  tb'.nkine  men  of  dieae 
exquisitely  polished  nations  contemplated  those  subjects  of  darkness  and  mystery  which 
afford,  at  some  period  or  other  of  hjs  life,  so  much  disquiet— we  had  almost  said  so  muck 
a^y,  to  the  nnnd  of  every  reflecting  modem.  It  is  difficult  to  account  fiv  dna  in  any 
very  satisfactory,  and  we  suspect  altogether  impossible  to  do  so  in  any  strictly  logical, 
manner.  In  reaiding  the  works  of  Plato  and  h;s  interpreter  Cicero,  we  find  the  getms 
of  all  the  doubu  and  anxieties  to  which  we  have  alluded,  so  far  as  these  are  oonDecteA 
with  the  workings  of  our  reason.  The  singularity  is,  that  those  doods  of  darkum, 
which  hang  over  the  intellect,  do  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  to  have  thrown 
at  any  time  any  very  alarming  sliade  upon  the  feelings  or  temper  of  the  ancient  sceptic. 
We  should  think  a  veiy  great  deal  of  this  was  -owing  to  the  brilliancy  and  activity  d 
his  southern  fancy.  The  lighter  «pirit«  of  antiquity,  like  the  more  mercurial  of  ear 
inodems,  sought  refuge  in  mere  gaietk  du  cctur  and  derision.  The  graver  poets  and 
philoeophers — and  poetry  and  philosophy  were  in  those  days  seldom  disuniled  built  up 
bomt  airy  and  beautiful  system  of  mystictsm,  each  foUowing  his  own  dcnoos,  «id  i 
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t&ttght^'tal  thSLAxmA'  a-  bdief  in  a 
iiiture  .state  of  existence  as  a  part  of 
tbe  creed'of  their  countiy^  tlie  sup- 
position that  t&ere  was  no  sudi  state 
m  stmre  for  them^  could  not  shock 
titeir  feelings^  or  confound  their  ima- 
nnation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
It  does  with  us^  wlio  have  been 
brought  up  in  such  a  bdief  ;  and 
who  lire  with  those  wlio  deaplj 
dierish^  and  would  be  indiaftpy  wioi- 
out  a  full  conviction  of  it.  It  is 
the  Christian  reB^on  alone^  that 
takes  us  to  the  highest  pinaade  of 


the  tem^,  to  poiftt  out  lio  tM  ''  the' 
glory  hereafter  to  be  rere<led,"  and 
that  makes  us  shrink  bade  with- 
afiHffht  from  the  precipice  of  atnii- 
hilatton  that  yawns  bek>w.  Those* 
who  hare  never  entertained  a  hope> 
cannot  be  rreatly  8ta|rgered  by  hav- 
ing it  strudc  from  under  thehr  feet : 
those  who  have  never  been  led  to> 
expect  the  reversion  of  an  estate^ 
will  not  be  excessivdy  disappointed 
at  finding  that  the  inheritance  has- 
desoended  to  others.  T;  • 
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[[We  cannot  prove  our  sense  of  Mr.  Young's  kindness  more  dearly^  than 
bv  an  immediate  insertion  of  his  entertiJbung  letter,  and  we  hope  to  find 
him,  hereafter,  as  punctual  a  Correspondent  as  he  promises  to  be  a  pleasant 
mie.  Though  bom  upon  this  side  the  Tweedy  we  have  an  higli  admira*' 
tion  of — 

8o0tia^i  dsriiiig  stst ; 

and  with  a  slight  transposition  of  the  words  of  one  of  her  most  charming 
poets,  we  sincerely  hope  that — 

Wealth  still  mf  swell  the  ^^en  tide, 

As  busy  trade  his  labour  phes— 

While  architecture's  noble  pride, 

Bids  elegance  and  splendor  rise  ; 

Mav  justice  from  her  native  sides 

High  wield  the  baianoe  and  the  rod  $ 

Ai^  learning,  with  his  tagle  eyas, 

Seek  sdeoce  in  her  ooy  abode* 


7b  Dr.  L.  if.  Allan,  Mortimermstreet,  Cavendish'Square,  London. 


DsAa  Doctor,— -You  have  yet  to 
experience  the  indescribable  feelings 
of  returning,  as  a  man,  to  a  place> 
which  you  knew  only  as  a  boy.  Not  to 
use  any  of  the  common  cant  upon  sudi 
occasions  about  scenes  of  childhood, 
early  associations,  youthful  sports,' 
Sec  &c  the  fhct  of  being  a  stram^ 
in  your  native  place,  is  most  be- 
wilderiiup  and  wlun»ical. — I  walk, 
about  the  streets  acquainted  with, 
nobody,  yet  knowing,  and  seeming 
to  be  Imown  by,  every  body.  I  am 
often  stared  at  like  a  vision, — ad- 


Edinburgh^  6th  Marehy  182h 
dressed  in  accents  of  doubtful  n* 
cognition,  by  people  with  whom  I' 
was  as  intinuite  as .  1  am  with  you, 
—steady  faced  personages,  who  after 
a  tremulous  salutation  proprio  nomme 
stammer  out  my  nickname  at  school, 
and  leave  me,  doubtful  of  their  names 
or  quality,  with  an  invitation  to  din^. 
ner»  I  was  grinned  at  yesterday  by 
a  tall  collegian  with  a  strong  squint, 
and  this  morning  he  came  up.  to  me 
and  asked,  if  I  had  forgot  the  borst- 
ing  of  a  penny  mortar  in  our  back 
green  when  he  was  id>out  nine  years 


Ibe  erection  to  his  awn  peculiarkiea  of  hope  and  inclination ;  and  thia  being  once  aoconu 
plishcd,  the  mind  appears  to  luve  felt  quite  satisfied  with  what  it  had  done,  and  to  have. 
xqxMed  amidst  the  splendouis  of  its  sand-built  fantastic  edifice,  with  as  mudi  security 
fts  if  ^t  had  been  grooved  and  rivctted  into  the  rock  of  ages.  The  mere  exercise  of  in- 
genuity in  devising  a  system  furnished  consolation  to  its  creators,  or  improvers.  Lucre- 
tius is  a  striking  example  of  all  this ;  and  it  may  be  averred  that,  down  to  the  time  of 
Claudian,  who  hved  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  lera,  in  no  classical  writer  of  antiquity 
do  there  occur  any  traces  of  what  modems  understand  by  the  restlesniess  and  discomfbrt 
0t  unoertainty,  as  to  the  government  of  the  wodd  and  the  fiitare  destintcB  of  man.*' 
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oUi  whioh  buraliflg  blew  kls  uofor* 
tujuiteeye  into  its  preMnt  uacouth 
al^^l^-1  am  slultiQed   al  everf 
turo  wUh  Ihe  total  akenUioa  ^  ap- 
pearance^ eharacier^  and  manoen  of 
men  and  tlikiApBi.    Iniai§fme  oux^fifthr 
form  at  the  higii  school^  sitting  grave-^ 
Jy  down  to  «nner  wit^i  their  wires 
mid  children^  talking  ef  politiofly  eity: 
government,  peeper^  and  security ! 
-^the  tatteidemauongy  who,  when  X 
last  saw  tfaeBfty  were  squabbling  •£(» 
the  first  place  at  the  jt^house,  or 
haUooing  for  the  brae  at  a  bicker.    I 
know  as  well  as  you  do>  that  the 
change  is  no  more  wonderful  th«i 
a  call  growing  to  a  cow,  or  a  young 
donkey  to  a  jack-ass ;  but  it  is,  ne- 
veribelete,  inost  kuMer^us   and  «>- 
pmt^m%  wonder&iL     The  town  ti- 
self  has  kept  paoe  with  its  iidmbfr- 
tants.  in  gro^th^  and  its  cbaracCer 
also  seems  to  have  undergone  a  simi* 
lar  change.    It  is  now,  in  its  man<* 
hood,   morally    and   physically  the 
ikicst  specimen  of  civlhzatibn  in  the 
world.    The  local  beauties  of  Edinr 
burgh  bid  defiance  to'  poetry  itself: 
the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  wild, 
the  cultivated,  the  antique,  the  ele- 
gant, all  that  the  historian  dwells 
upon,  all  that  the  painter  delights 
in,  are  here  the  common  occurring 
objects  of  the  place.— One  is  kst  in 
contemplating  excellencies  of  nature 
and  art;  come  and  see  it;  for  no  de- 
acriptlon  whatever  can  give  you  an 
idea  of  its  beauties; 
Thb  morSk  d£  £diitbur|^  is  £k^ 
,  -^ise  of  the  nery  highest  order-^Hts 
literary  cbaractei  is  acknowledged  tor 
be  most  justly  merited;  although, 
probably,  that  part  ef  its  pecolianty 
la  becoming  daily  of  a  more  question-' 
aAAe  nature,  as  re^rds  a  consequent 
amiability  or  real  mtdligcnce  among 
the  inbobitaBts*     Literatm^,  some- 
how, is  degenerating  into  a  kind  of 
staple  article  of  trade  in  Edinbinrgfa, 
^t  as  cdico  ia  m  Glasgow,  or  m»al 
in  Binninffham«-^Peopk  eome  here 
to  make  books,  and  book-makinff  is, 
consequently,  ihe  manufucture  of  the 
]riace:— Only  look  at  the  publica- 
dons  from   Constables,  Blackwood, 
Stc — Observe  the  Godwins  and  Ma- 
turins  coming  from  their  own  coun- 
try to  publish  here,  and  consider  the 
value  attached  to  a  bode  published  in 
J^dinburgh,  and  you  will  affree  with 
me,  that  it  is  iu  danger  of  becoming 
like  a  razor  from  Birmingham  or  a 
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pcinjled 
bals. 

.  ThoM  is  hese  a  Mm^  of  Bteca- 
tuv^  as  there  is  in  Xipndon^  ^fit* 
jAs9fi.*-A  literary  Grosvenor-smiarey 
Bond-Street;,  and  St.  JameTs,  — 
abundance  of  literaiy  sweUs^'^^mid 
there  is.  most  certamly  a  titenrj 
Cbeap^ide>  Hounsditch,  and  Wap^ 
ig  Old  Stairs.  In  the  first  ciide 
keqp  to  my  comi^aEisgn)  it  is  Ji« 
vu%ar  to  know  or  to  t^eak  oi 
any  thing  c^i  of  the  pale  of  criticism^ 
taste.  Of  literary  information^  as  it 
is  in  the  same  grade  of  fashion  m 
London>  to  transgress  in  conversatioQ 
the. limits  of  the  turf,  the  tandesiy 
the  ring,  or  the  card  table. — ^An 
tile  literary  iUo^^  yoa  are 
with  theories  and  dogmas  upon  oauoe 
and  effect  (ofteaer  ceauef  and  effeds} 
discttsskuts  upon  the  merits  of  tbe 
lecturer  on  moral  philosophy,  the  re- 
view's, lawyers,  and  public  meet- 
ing men.— You  hear  a  glib-tongued 
younker  begin  his  remarks  with 
''  the  last  time  I  spoke  to  Jeffrey  on 
the  subject," — or  "  Playfair  once  re- 
marked to  me !" — Another  ?rill  eipeak 
of  his  friend  Sir  Walter,  and  mur- 
mur his  disapprobation  of  the  wav 
in  which  people  take  liberties  with 
his  name ;  and  a  third  will  tell  you 
of  an  old  grudge  he  bears  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  ever  since  tliey 
gave  him  such  a  *^  cutting-up^"  in 
the  '*' Mu8«  Edinensls !" 

''  literary  Cawuile,^  is  not   the 
most  intdligible  phrase  in  the  worid, 
but  it  expresses  what  I  wisk  to  call 
a  tribe  ot  students,  young  advocates;^ 
olerks>    and    apprentices,  who    are 
to  thetruly  leanied  what  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cheapside,  &c  are  to  the 
truly  £ashiond)le.  These  peo|dc  haTe 
as  good  personSyOlothes,  nay,  some- 
times as  good  manners  as  the  upper 
ranks  in  London>  but  they  are  never 
mistaken  for  them  by  any  body  at 
an  practised  in  observing,  even  on 
the.  streets— just  so  with  the  wor- 
thies of  this  piaoe,  a  race  eompoeed 
of    the    hal^-educated   daiiings   of 
Mamma,  who  will  be  all  their  lives 
hi  the  lea<fing  strings  of  learning, 
although  they  think  tnemselves  long 
past  maturity,— of  the  sweemngs  of 
the  colleses  of  Aberdeen  and  Glas- 
gow, and  a  highland  host  fnjm  the 
confines  of  Forfar,  Dundee,   Aber- 
brothwick  and  Lochaber — a  shallow 
set»  who  happen  to  have  been  put 
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o  the  Grammar  school  at  eighteen 
>ence  a  quarter,  besides  coal  money  > 
ind  conceive  themsdves  as  well  en- 
itled  to  fill  up  9  Me  in  a  lecteie 
-oom^  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  or 
iie  parliament  house/ as  other  rery 
patrmrdiB  of  litemture  I 

That  same  Parliamait  Ho«ae/  bj 
the  by,  is  a  moat  delightful  phif, 
and  I  know  of  no  institution^  il  I 
may  so  call  it,  which  atail  reaembleA ; 
iU     It  is  here  that  the  Unhed  talent 
of  Edinburgh,    under   the   gieneral 
appellation  of  the  *'  CoQm^  m  Jiia» 
tice"  is  to  be  met  with.-^Yeu  ekitckta 
beautifiil,  large,  gotluc-Jookitig  room> 
with  a  ffi^[antic  statue  «f ,  tiie  krte 
Lord  Mdville  at  one  end^  aiad  sundry 
niches  or  recesses  in  the  waUt,  eatted 
Ihets;  and  up  and  down  this  room  vou 
see— waUdngiBidlQai%tegydodlo)10]^ 
and  reading,  and  speafihig,^menihers  . 
of  ''  th^  cdlege> '   of  ercr  y  grades 
firom  the  senator  to  the  fae  of  a  *wci^ 
tor's  i^yprenttce^-^And  who  do  yen 
see? — ^professors,'  poets,    retiewers^ 
historians,  members  of  pafliai:iedt, 
editors,  pamphleteers,  &&r  &o«—- AU 
members  of  the  c^lege  -^  soitie  -in 
gowns  and  wigs,  some  in  gown  and 
no  wi^,  and  some  in  neither' g6wn 
nor  wig— and  you-  hate  every  day  . 
the  power  of   bringing  idgether  ^a 
knot  of  men,  which  laaa  quite- aiite 
no  city  in  the  worid  can  eqlud^»-'this . 
too  as  eas^y  and  naturally  (and  much 
more  frequently)  as  you  eau*  briag 
your  friends  together  to  your  table. 
I  do  think    that  this   circumstance 
alone,  sets  Bdinbur^  iar  above  Lon- 
don for  society.    The  continual  in»- 
tercourse,  in  a  professional  way,  of 
men  of  talent,  the  common-plai^epe^ 
(excuse  a  vOe  word)  of  what  in  Lon- 
aon  is  made,  as  you  kacrw,  a  matter 
of  favour  and  diiBcuky^  oerudnty* 
^ve  a  faciliiy  of  being  hi  go^  ixm^ 

a,  which  over^ow^  I/»Ml0n>  even 
its  Saw  dinners  and  Ham^ 
stead  parties,  never  can  afford*  You 
cannot  turn.  Sir,  but  you  behold 
clusters  of  genius,  known' and  un- 
known ;  and  acquainted,  as  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be,  with  many  of 
the  notables,  I  have  opportmiitSe^  of 
joinhig  little  comer  parties,  which 
the  very  first  of  your  dinner-givers 
might  congratulate  themselves  on 
being  able  to  bring  together  onoe  in 
a  twelvemonth. 

Who  should  I  see  eapering  in  a. 
<|uadrille  at  an  advocate's  party,  but 


our  old  friend  C  ■■,  a  Mow,  who, 
whea  we  last  saw  Mm,  seoned  as 
unliftely  ever  to  be  in  such  a  situa- 
tioiv  w  I  belitrtf  he  isTnow  ever  to 
he  mgA  whhi  wfe.UfMrw  him !— He 
itimk  atmiinhi£mqiMfeis  and  if  I  did 
not  ice  it  excwBlified  in  more  in- 
stteioea  ikwm  Mb,  I  should  not  beliere 
it  MSsihk  thai  a  ntlM  of  so  much 
iMknowledgieland  pHfound  enidi- 
tiosT/  oeu|d  degehenrte  hitothe  walk- 
ing stiek^  by  rthh^>  ^Jlti  antiquated 
BaiwUm  of  If  9%  aifd  of  a  Par- 
nassian tnriked  egkr.of  the  school  of 
the  nMianta9n8y->-hwlitfaere  is  here  a 
moatceoqpisteTeftiitetidnof  the  beau 
«iM«f  ammofiettd's^and  the  af- 
iectalSsM  of  rpendiarit^  in  dress  or 
mannep;  nayy  iheidality  of  it,  is  quite 
atttedilotiaa.  ¥ottr  aothor,  your  re- 
vieWeSi  .  ledturer,  jAsbsopher,  poet 
or  pvoi^,  frurhbh  up  their  ''  good 
bodiea/*  with  a  tastfrand  carefiihiess 
/that  webld  do  kmOmc  to  the  very 
piMf»  of  Leadeahii&l-street,  or  the 
baafc  of  8t.  Ciem^ntV  I  wish  I 
c^uld  sacrifilce  ny  hbnesty  to  my 
gallantry,  sojfisr  aato  a^ard  an  equal 
care.^oa  rather  an  eqttlBl  knowlecte) 
of  the  dude*  of  the  tbifctte  to  my  §dr 
OowbtrT^smea^^Yoii  ^ecoUect  Sinv* 
laafeona  eaemal  jhbller,  that  the 
.  iSroIcA  tfoMnt  oodld  n4t  put  on  their 
cWlhe%  (mA  1  tsisAhct  your  ar<:h 
reply  to  hnny4-4mt  rthat  is  from  the 
point) --^th»ie  ia  heaOy  more  in  it 
than  we  woidd  eVer  aUow. — I  de- 
dare  tfafeLi^  I  iiave'ilo*  been  wrong 
above  once  in  twenty  tames,' in  guess- 
ing that  such  and'  such  a  lady  was 
-^ei&er  English,  or  had  resided  in  Eng- 
land, merely  from  her  dress.  But 
yott  aie  tired,  and  so  am  I,  and  so 
like  two  poor  single  devils  as  we 
^aM»>  we  weak  tip  onr  communings,  as 
tke^  say  barOj  whenever  the  more 
amiable  Yqoery-HitnUi^^  part  of 
the  eream»eo«ie'about  us. 

From'  aU  that  :I  can  at  present  see 
I  shaU  remain  here  above  a  month, 
hut  my  nei^t  letter  if  ill  tell  you  my 
motions ;  and  if  you  like  the  taste  of 
this,  you  may  perhaps  have  some 
more  of  the  same  cdUbre,  comme  dit 
mlladi  Morgan. 

Write  on  receipt,  and  tell  me  all 
the  prattle  about  Hampstead,  Tavis- 
tock-square,  &c*      ^ 

Yours>  ever. 

My  dear  Doctor, 

.     >  Most  sincerely, 

Tom  Young. 


S$9'  Thi  LmmS^Thi  QmUir.  P^sjTj 


THE  LAMENT. 

If  natkmf  weep  when  }anm  or  princes  greats 

Who  lon^  hs^e  lired^  and  reign'd  in  equity. 

Yield  to  the  still  p;reater  sovereign — ^Death, 

And  leave  their  titles— riches—splendour-Hill — 

To  be  possess'd  by  others :  if  nations  weep 

When  dies  the  statesman,  who  in  honour's  padi 

Has  trod  for  years — ^whose  theme  was  liberty  :— 

If  nations  weep  when  the  brave  warrior  fells, 

Wrapp'd  in  a  robe  of  glory,  on  the  field, 

MHiere  Victory  standi  to  place  upon  his  head 

Her  laurell'd  crown  of  never-dying  fame, 

W^ose  name  is  heard  upon  the  infant's  tongue. 

By  parent  taught — and  that  too  with  its  prayers ;— > 

Though  in  the  general  sorrow  I  wouTd  share. 

And  mourn  th'  unhi^p^  loss — yet  more  I  mourn 

For  him  who  dies  in  private  life,  beloved 

For  virtues  and  for  talents  rarely  seen : — 

And  when  I  know  that  round  the  cheerfbl  hearth 

rOnce  cheeriul)  he  no  longer  sits;  ah,  no ! 

And  see  the  widow's  garb  of  woe — and  orphans  too. 

Who  look  into  her  face  with  glistening  ey^ 

And  say,  «  Where's  fiather  gone  ?  "— '«  how  kmg  he  steys  !" 

And  '*  when  will  he  come  back  }  " — ^poor  little  dears, 

I  sorrow  for  your  sakes— for  he  is  gone 

Where  you  ne'er  think  upon — and  you  are  left 

On  the  world's  ocean,  and  without  a  hand, — 

A  father's  hand, — ^to  guide.    I  weep  for  her 

Wlio  was  a  solace  in  nis  darkest  hour. 

And  who  companionless  is  left  on  earth  :— 

But  when  I  tmnk  upon  a  heaven  above. 

And  that  the  wise  auod  good  are  happy  there, 

I  dry  my  tears — and  bid  the  widow  look 

To  thai  blest  place  of  rest,  where  not  a  sigh 

Shall  ever  once  escime  the  lips  of  those 

Who  meet— but  all  oe  happiness  and  love. 

AcUmFkbce.  M.M. 


THE  GUITAR. 

When  Lcelia  waked  that  wild  guitar. 
Each  string  that  own'd  her  raptured  touch 

Gare  music  to  the  listening  a|r. 
And  taught  the  melting  neart  too  much ; 

But  now  its  deep  melodious  swdl 

Is  harshest  discord  to  my  ear. 
For  every  tone  is  but  the  kndl 

Of  moments  iBpent  with  Lslia  here. 

Yet  Sylvia's  hand  might  charm  the  Fates, 

For  she  can  act  a  Syren's  part. 
But  oh !  the  notes  her  skill  creates. 

Though  sweet,  they  never  reach  my  heart: 

The  cause  it  is  not  mine  to  tell. 
But  this  I  know,—- were  Love  to  do  it, 

He'd  say,  the  gviiar  sounds  as  well, 
.  But  Leila's  smile  is  wanting  to  it. 
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MK.  HAYBOX'f  PICTUaB  OF 

CHRISrS  AOdNY  IN  THE  OAR0EN. 

JVbw  eMhUikg  in  PaU^MtJL 


We  hBve  pitefixed  to  the  present 
number  an  enmured  outline  of  this 
picture  (whica  we  hone  wUl  be 
tboiM^ht  satisfactory ),  ana  we  subjoin 
the  wUowtng  description  of  it  in  the 
words  of  the  artist's  catalogue. 

CThitfs  Agony  in  Ae  Garden* — The 
laaaimer  of  treating  this  subject  in  the  pre« 
lent  picture  bas  not  been  taken  ftom  the 
aoeobnt  of  any  one  Aposde  [Evangdist]  in 
paiticular,  bat  from  me  united  lelatioDs  of 
4he  «rhok  liMir. 

The  mgment  seleeted  for  die  eitpieMioii 
of  o«r  Saviour  is  the  moment  when  he  ac« 
tpMcsces  to  <jo}  dM  neeetrity  of  his  ap- 
pfoadung  mcnfiee,  after  the,  prerious 
strag^  of  iqppiebension. 

NwerAtkMi^  n§t  my  wiM^  ha  Akie  be 


It  ii  wished  to  pve  an  air  of  submiisiTO 
Sendemess,  while  a  qniver  of  hgony  itill 
tsembles  on  his  features— The  Apoetka 
are  retdng  a  Htde  behind,  on  a  sort  of 
ganLni*bank{  St.  John  in  an  unsound  doM 
— 8t  James  in  a  deep  sleep— 8t  Peter  has 
fiUlea  into  a  distnmd  ilumber  against 
a  tree,  while  keejnng  guard  with  his  swoid, 
•nd  is  on  the  point  of  waking  at  the  ap- 
proach of  lidit—Bdnnd  St  Peter,  and 
stealing  round  the  edse  of  die  bank,  oomea 
die  mean  tmitor,  Judas,  with  a  centurion, 
BoMiew,  and  a  crowd;  the  centurion  has 
stepped  forward  ftom  his  soldien  (who  are 
nuaching  op)  to  look  with  his  tordi,  where 
Chiiit  is  reared  and  praying ;  wlule  Judas, 
alarmed  Isst  he  m^t  be  surprised  too 
suddenly,  presses  back  hb  hand  to  enforce 
caution  and  silence,  and  crouching  down 
his  mafignant  and  imbecQe  foce  beneath 
his  dioniders,  he  crawls  forward  like  a 
xcntile  to  his  pr^,  his  features  shinina 
widi  the  antidpoted  rapture  of  successfiu 
treadiofy* 

It  is  an  inherent  feding  in  human  be- 
ings, to  rejoice  at  the  instant  of  a  successfol 
exercise  of  their  own  power,  however  des- 
picably diiected. 

The  Apostles  are  supposed  to  be  tit  by 
the  glory  which  emanates  ftom  Chnst*S 
head,  anid  the  crowd  by  the  torches  and 
lights  about  them. 

The  printed  catalogue  contains 
also  elaborate  and  able  descriptions 
of  Macbeth^  the  murder  of  Dentatus, 
and  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  which 
have  been  weady  before  the  public. 
S 


We  do  not  think  Chriifs  Agtmy  in 
the  Garden  the  best  picture  in  this 
coUecdon,  nor  the  most  striking  ef- 
fort of  Mr.  Haydon's  pencil.    On  the 
contrary,  we  must  take  leare  to  say, 
that  we  consider  it  as  a  comparatire 
feulure,  both  in  execution  snd  pro* 
bable  effect    We  doubt  whether,  in 
point  of  policy,  the  celebrated  artist 
would  not  have  consulted  his  repu.* 
tation  ttjnd  his  ultimate  interest  more, 
by  waiting  till  he  had  produced  an-^ 
other  wprk  on  the  same  grand  and   . 
magnificent  scale  as  his  lart,  instead 
of  trusting  to  the  ebb  of  [popula- 
rity, resulting  fit»m  the  exhibition  of 
Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  to 
float  him  through  the  present  sea- 
son.   It  is  well,  it  may  be  argued, 
to  keep  much  •  before   the   public, 
since  tiie^  are  apt  to  forget  their 
greatest  fttvourites :  but  tbey  are  also 
mstidious  ;  and  it  is  safest  not  to  ap- 
pear always  before  them  in  the  same, 
or  a  less  imposing,  atdtude.     It  is 
better  to  rise  upon  them  at  every 
step,  if  possible  (and  there  is  ^et  room 
ibr  improvement  hi  our  artist's  pro- 
ductions), to  take  them  by  surprise, 
and  oonipel  adrahation  by  new  and 
extraordinary  exertions— than  to  trust 
to  their  generosity  or  aratitude,  to 
the  lingering  renuuns  of  their  afiec- 
tion  for  old  works,  or  theur  candid  con-* 
struction  of  some  less  arduous  under- 
taJdnf .    A  liberal  and  friendly  critic 
has,  mdeed,  declared  on  this  occa->> 
sion,  that  if  the  spurits  of  great  men 
and  lofty  aeniuses  take  delight  in  the 
other  wond,  in  contemplating  what 
delighted   them  hi    this,   then   the 
shades  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Corremo,  can  find  no  better  em- 
ployment than  to  descend  again  upoA 
the  earth,  once  more  teeming  with 
the  birth  of  high  art,  and  stand  with 
hands  crossed,  and  eyes  uplifted  in 
mute  wonder,  before  Mr.  Haydon's 

Sicture  of  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
en.  If  we  believed  that  the  pubUc 
m  general  sympathised  seriouslv  in 
this  sentiment,  we  would  not  let  a 
murmur  escape  us  to  disturb  it;— the 
opinion  of  the  world,  however  erro- 
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neoosx  is  not  easily  altered;  and  if 
they  are  happy  in  their  ignorance, 
let  them  remain  so ;— but  if  ilie  artist 
himself,  to  whom  this  august  p^rtk!" 
pliment  has  been'  paid,  should  find 
the  hollo vniess  of  such,  liyfierbolical 
commendation,  a  hint  to  him,  as  to 
ks  eauAs  in  the  present  iitotanoe,  may 
not  bt  throwfi  away.  The  public 
may,  aaid  mu*t»  be  manasped  to  a  cer^ 
tain  p<Hnt;  that  is,  a  HttJe  noise,  and 
buat&,  md  effidoiiB  enthusiasm,  is 
neceatary  ta  catdi  thck  notice  and 
fix  thdr  attention;  but  then  they 
akouldbe  leflb  to  see  ibr  themsdves; 
and  after  that,  an  artist  should  fling 
himself  boldly  and  fairly  into  the 
Iwgtt  streaot  of  popularity  ^as  Lord 
Byron  swam  acrass  the  Hellespont), 
stemming  the  tide  with  manly  heart 
and  hands,  instead  of  buoyinsr  him- 
self up  with  borrowed  bloated  blad-« 
ders,  and  flimsy  newi^aper  para- 
graphs. When  a  man  feels  his  own 
strength,  and  the  public  confidence, 
he  hu  nodung  to  do  but  to  use  the 
one,  and  not  abuse  the  other.  As  his ' 
suspicions  of  the  lukewananess  or 
backwardness  of  the  public  taste  are 
wemmveAf  his  jealousy  of  himself 
should  increase.  The  town  and  the 
country  have  shown  themselyes  will- 
ing, eager  patrons  of  Mr.  Haydon'a 
AT  HOME  :--4ie  ought  to  feel  particu- 
lar obli^atiQas  not  to  imrite  diem 
by  aoufltd  of  trumpet  and  beat  of 
drum  to  an  inferior  entertamment ; 
but,  like  our  advertising  fiiend,  Mat- 
thews, compass  ''  sea,  earth,  and 
air,"  to  keep  up  the  eclat  of  his  ^ant 
and  overwhelming  accueU  ! — So  much 
ioit  advice;  now  to  criticism. 

We  have  said,  that  we  regard  the 
present  performance  as  a  compara- 
tive Urilure;  and  our  reasons  are 
briefly  and  plainly  these  following : 
— First,  this  picture  is  inferior  in  size 
to  those  that  Mr.  Haydon  has  of  late 
years  painted,  and  is  so  far  a  falling- 
off.  It-does  not  fill  a  given  stipulaied 
qpace  in  the  world's  eye.  It  does 
not  occupy  one  side  of  a  great  room. 
It  is  die  Iliad  m  a  nutshell.  It  is 
only  twelve  feet  by  nine,  instead  of 
nineteen  by  sixteen;  and  that  cir- 
cumstance tells  against  it  with  the 
unenlightened  many,  and  with  the 
judicious  few.  One  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Hajrdon's  pictures  is  their  size, 
Beduce  him  within  narrow  limits, 
and  you  cut  o£F  half  his  resources. 


His  genius  is  ^gantic.  He  b  of  the 
race  of  Brobdignag,  and  not  of  Lilfi- 
put  He  can  manage  a  ffroupe  bet- 
ter th^  a  single  figure :  ne  can  iha- 
nage  ten  groupes  better  than  ooe. 
He  bestrides  iiis  art  like  a  Colossus. 
The  more  you  give  him  to  do,  the 
better  he  does  it.  Ardour,  energy, 
boundless  ambidon,  are  the  catego^ 
rics  of  his  mind,  the  springs  of  nit 
enterprises.  He  only  asks  '*  ample 
room  and  verge  enough.''  Vastness 
does  not  coxSbund  hun,  dS&eeMj 
rouses  him,  impossibility  is  the  d^ 
ment  in  which  ne  j^ories.  ]B[e  does 
not  concentrate  his  powers  in  a  single 
point,  but  expands  them  to  the  uU 
most  circunuerence  of  his  yn^ec^ 
with  increasing  impetus  and  nqadr 
ity*  He  must  move  great  wiasaes, 
he  must  eombine  extrone  poimtSy  he 
must  have  striking  contrasts  and  si- 
tuations, he  must  have  all  aorta  of 
characters  and  expressions ;  these  he 
hurries  ovor,. and  dashes  in  with  a  da« 
cided,  undistracted  hand;— set  him  to 
finish  any  4>ne  of  these  to  an  exact 
perfection,  to  make  f'a  hand,  mm 
ear,  an  eye,"  that,  in  the  words  of  aa 
old  poet,  shall  be  ^  worth  an  histmy," 
and  nis  power  is  gone.  His  Jorie  is 
in  motion,  not  in  rest;  in  compucatian 
and  sudden  efiects,  not  in  simplid^, 
subdety,  and  endless  refinement.  As 
it  was  said  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, Mr.  Haydon's  compositions 
are  masterly  sketches: — they  are  noC 
as  it  was  said  in  Blackwood's  Mmga^ 
zme,  finished  miniature jMctures.  We 
ourselves  thought  the  Christ  In  the 
triumphant  Entry  into  Jerusalena, 
the  least  successfid  part  of  that 
much  admired  picture:  but  there  it 
was  lost,  or  borne  along  in  a  crowd 
of  bold  and  busy  figures,  in  varied 
or  violent  actions.  Here  it  is,  not 
only  the  principal,  but  a  solitary,  and 
almost  the  only  important  figure; 
it  is  thrown  in  one  comer  of  the  |iic- 
ture  like  a  lay-figure  in  a  painter's 
room ;  the  attitude  is  much  hke 
still-life ;  and  the  expression  is  (ia 
our  deliberate  judament)  listless, 
feeble,  laboured, —neither  expressiitf 
the  agony  of  grief,  nor  the  triiunra 
of  faith  and  resignation  over  it.  It 
may  be,  we  are  wrong:  but  if  ao, 
we  cannot  help  it.  ft  is  evident, 
however,  that  tnis  head  is  pamted  oa 
a  difl^rent  principle  from  that  of  the 
Christ  last   year,      it   is  wrought 
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with  care,  and  even  with  precision^ 
in  the  more  detailed  outlines;  but 
it  it  timid^  without  relief,  aad  with- 
out effect.  The  colour  of  the  whole 
figure  IB,  as  if  it  had  been  smeared 
over. 'and  neutralised,  with  some 
chalky  tint.  It  does  not  stand  out 
from  the  canvas^  either  in  the  |^neral 
masses,  or  in  the  )iicer  inflections  of 
the  muscles  and  sur&ce  of  the  ^dn. 
It  has  a  veil  over  it,  not  a  glory 
jround  it  tVe  ought,  in  justice,  to 
add.  that  a  black  and  white  copj 
/we  understand  by  a  young  lady)  of 
the  head  of  Christ  has  a  more  de** 
4dded  and  ^aer  apparent  character. 
To  what  can  this  anomaly  be  owing  ? 
Jb  it  that  Mr.  Havdon's  conception 
and  drawing  of  charac^r  is  good, 
but  that  lus  mastery  in  tiiis  respecst 
leaves  him,  when  he  resigns  the  port- 
crayon ;  and  that,  instead  of  givii^ 
Additional  force  and  beauty  to  the 
variations  of  form  and  expresaon, 
by  the  aid  of  colour  and  real  light 
fid  shade,  he  only  smudges  them 
over  with  the  pencil,  and  Maves  the 
indications  of  truth  and  feeling  more 
imperfect  than  he  found  them  r  We 
)>eueve  that  Mr*  Haydon  generally 
copies  from  nature  onlv  with  l^s  port- 
crayon; and  paints  irom  conjecture 
or  ^Euicy.  If  so,  it  would  account 
for  what  we  have  here  considered 
MM  a  diffidiJty.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  old  painters  copied 
form,  colour,---every  thing,  to  the 
last  syllable, — 'from  nature^  Indeed, 
Ve  have  seen  two  of  the  heads  in 
the  celebrated  Madonna  of  the  Gar- 
land, the  Mother,  and  the  fine  head 
of  Joseph,  as  original,  finished  stu- 
,dies  of  heads  (the  very  same  as  they 
are  in  the  large  composition)  in  the 
edlectkm  at  Burleigh-house.  By 
the  contrary  practice,  Mr;  Hay- 
don, as  it  appears  to  us,  has  habi- 
tuated his  hand  and  eye  to  giving 
oidy  the  contour  of  the  features  or 
the  grosser  masses : — when  he  comes 
to  ue  details  of  those  masses,  he 
&ils.  Some  one,  we  suspect  from 
the  style  of  this  pictinre,  nas  been 
^advising  our  adventurous  and  q;>irited 
artist  to  try  to  finish,  and  he  has  be^i 
taking  the  advice :  we  would  advise 


him  to  turn  back,  and  consult  the 
natural  bent  of  his  own  genius.  A 
m^n  may  avoid  great  ftmts  or  ab- 
surdities by  the  suggestion  of  friends : 
he  can  only  attain  positive  excellence, 
or  overcome  great  difficulties,  by -the 
imbiassed  force  of  his  own  mind. 

The  crowd  coming,  with  Jud^s  at 
their  head,  to  surprise  our  Saviour, 
is  not  to  our  taste.  We  dislike  lyiobs 
in  a  picture.  There  is,  however^ 
a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  movement 
in  the  advancing  group,  and  it  con- 
trasts almost  too  abruptly  with  the 
unimpassioned  stillness  and  retirei- 
ment  of  the  figure  of  Christ.  Judas 
makes  a  bad  ^gure  both  in  Mr. 
Haydon's  catalogue,  and  on  his  can^ 
vas.  We  think  the  ori^al  must 
have  been  a  more  profound  and  plaii- 
sible-Iooking  diaracter  than,  ne  ia 
here  represented.  He  should  not 
grin  and  show  hb  teeth.  He  wa^ 
by  all  accounts,  a  grave,  ^oddlng^ 
calculating  personage,  usurious,  and 
with  a  cast  of  mda^cho^y,  and 
soon  after  went  and  hanged  himself. 
Had  Mr.  Haydon  been  in  Scotland 
when  he  made  this  sketch?  Judas 
was  not  a  laughing,  careless  wag ; 
he  was  one  of  the  *'  MelanchoW 
Andrews."  — The  best  part  of  thB 
picture  is  decidedly  (m  our  opi^ 
mon)  the  middle  ground,'  contain- 
ing the  %ures  of  the  three  Apos- 
tles. There  is  a  dignity,  a  grace,  a 
shadowy  repose  about  tiiem  vrhich 
approaches  close  indeed  upon  the 
great  style  in  painting.  Wehave  only 
to  regret  that  a  person,  who  does  so 
well  at  times,  does  not  do  well  al- 
ways. We  are  inclined  to  attribute 
such  inequalities,  and  an  appearance 
6f  haste  and  unconcoctedness  in  some 
of  Mr.  Haydon's  plans,  to  distraction 
and  hurry  of  mmd,  arising  from  a 
struggle  with  the  ^fficulties  both  of 
art  and  of  fortune ;  and  as  the  last 
of  these  is  now  removed,  we  trust 
this  circumstance  will  leave  him  at 
leisure  to  prosecute  the  js^and  design 
he  has  begun  (the  Raismg  of  Laza^ 
rus)  with  a  mind  free  and  unem- 
barrassed; and  enable  him  to  conclude 
it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  own  re« 
putation,  and  that  of  his  country ! 
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PARI^  IN  1816, 

▲  FOIM,  BT  THE  MST.OVOIIOK  CAOI.T,  A.1C 

Part  the  Second. 


Mr.  Crolt  is  already  well  known 
in  literature^  by  nis  beautiful  poem 
of  the  Angel  of  the  World,  and 
by  the  first  part  of  the  work  now 
before  us.  Having  long  since  given 
our  opinion  of  his  high  deserts,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in 
"the  present  production  to  detract 
from  them.  Far  from  it  The  se- 
cond part  of  Paris  must  add  consi- 
derably to  its  author's  reputation. 
The  sameloity  conception— the  same 
gorgeous  ima^ry — the  same  elo- 
quent and  copious  diction  which  dis- 
tinguished the  poet  of  Arabia,  are 
hefe,  dvery  where  discernible.  Nor 
are  the  nuces  of  its  language, '  and 
the  splendours  of  its  description,  the 
flole,  or  even  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  this  poem :  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  pure  strain  of  moral 
feeling— a  clear  and  deep  gush  of 
patriotism  and  piety,  that  do  as 
much  honour  to  Mr.  Croly's  prin- 
4dples  as  its  intellectual  excellencies 
do  to  his  understanditig.  In  a  day 
like  this,  when  we  see  some  of  our 
noblest  spirits  flying  to  the  bowers, 

.Where  pkasure  lies  caidcnly  smIKiig  at 

or  rising  on  an  impious  wing,  to  brave 
the  very  source  of  their  prostituted 
inspiration,  it  is  delightful  to  see  the 
poet  and  the  Christian  thus  meet 
together,  to  consummate  the  sacred 
union  of  genius  and  religion — and  it 
is  wise.  The  loveliest,  and  the  most 
lasting  wreath,  which  human  toil  can 
weave,  will  surely  wither,  unless  the 
rose  of  Sharon  consecrates  its  foliage. 
The  first  part  of  Paris  touched  upon 
the  principal  events  of  the  French 
Revolution;  and  the  second  dwells 
upon  its  consequences  to  the  French 
capital,  and  its  final  close,  by  the 
victorious  entry  of  the  allies,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  the  spoliation 
of  the  Louvre,  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  deathless  names 
whose  works  adorned  its  walls,  the 
reifn  and  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
ana  the  solitary  and  unshaken  firm- 
ness of  England  during  the  awful 
contest   which    led    to    it,    are    all 


sketched  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
These  interesting  and  inviting'  topics 
are  ushered  in  by  a  preface,  which 
yields  to  no  part  of  the  poem,  either 
m  energy  or  splendour.  Indeed  the 
prose,  of .  Mr.  Croly  is  strikiiig  aad 
peculiar :  he  seems  to  possess  an  uik 
limited  command  of  huigua^;  aad 
his  vocabulary  is  as  select  as  it  is 
copious :  there  is  a  loftiness,  both  of 
style  and  thought  about  it,  which  is 
very  singular,  and  an  union  of 
learned  lore,  and  of  natural  ob- 
servation,' which  mark  not  merelj 
the  '^  child  of  song,"  but  the  child  of 
^tudy.  He  seems  to  have  drunk 
deeply  both  of  the  Iberian  spring  and 
of,  the  waters  of  Sion.  He  has  ma- 
nifestly communed  with' prophets,  as 
well  as  poets;  and,  even  when  as- 
cending the  highest  sumniit  of  Par- 
nassus, his  eye  is  raised  to  a  more 
celestial  and  loftier  elevation.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  :  studies  thus  sus- 
tained, and  thus  directed,  iT^her 
adorn  than  detract  from,  his  pro- 
fession ;  when  David  strikes  the  huarpt 
he  should  not  forget  his  sanctity-. 

The  fbUowmg  extract  fix>in'  tlir 
preface,  gives  an  awful,  and  but  too 
mithfdl  picture  of  the  mad  progress 
6f  the  French  revolutionists. 

The  S^ereign  jteople  finMished  «a 
its  tfaione,  insdnctiTely  chote  muidovs 
for  its  ministers;  Mant,  Danttm,  and 
Robeniierre,  three  hetds  that  migfat  hsrs 
kept  the  gates  of  Tartarus  Then  bc^ns 
the  day  of  tribuUtion.  The  king^s  blood 
was  filled ;  from  that  hour,  die  scafibli 
was  red  for  yean.  Fruioe  was  ddrrcni 
o?er  to  A  rqpiobate  mind,  and  At  mJnd 
out  into  a  drunken  fModiasli^  of  comob^ 
She  had  noSabbeth,  no  Scqptme,  no  a— I, 
no  God!  But  she  had. one  abomisatiga  i» 
astonish  the  world,  a  crime  to  which  cvca 
the  darkness  of  heathenism  had  never 
stooped ;  in  the  presence  of  mankind,  by  a 
solemn  act  of  her  Ifgidafnre  and  her  peo- 
ple, she  worshipped  s  public  ballot.  TUi 
was  rdigion  in  the  hands  of  the  popalncr ; 
their  philosophic  govanment  more  ohmI 
than  tyranny — then*,  phikaophic  i^ciins 
more  benighted  than  paganism.  The 
guilt  of  Franee  was  now  accompBshiA 
She  was  sofl^red,  and  apaicd  no  aiaa 
The  hope  of  freedom  was  tom  from  hm. 
She  was  abandoned  to  die  infliotioDS  ef 
adcspotism,  that,  worse  than  tfce  Egypciaa 
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b^9  nuMe  nm  ftm  bom  ftom  yter  tt> 
ear.  An  evil  phantom  of  dory  wm  sent 
efore  her,  only  to  lead  her  &per  into  the 
esert  The  final  retribution  came.  That 
pectral  and  ominous  shape  of  military 
une  sank  into  the  earth ;  and  the  infidd 
trengtb,  that  had  defied  the  living  Ood,  was 
riven  back  with  protracted  defeat  and  mi* 
ery,  with  innumerable  wounds  streaming 
1  succession  upon  her,  step  after  step, 
tripped  of  armou^  and  spoils,  and  renown 
.nd  courage,  till  at  last  the  corpse  was  flung 
nto  the  grave.  This  was  the  dominion  of 
he  populace  urged  to  its  consimimation. 
The  noblest  contrast  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
eligious  and  loyal  people  was  to  be  foimd 
)y  its  ride. 

This  appears  to  us  not  to  be  less 
)owerful  toan  true :  as  a  contrast  to 
he  appalling  picture^  we  are  proud 
ind  happy  to  be  able  to  present^  by 
h0  same  author^  a  glorious  compen* 
Hum  of  England's  conduct  during 
his  convulsion. 

England  was  the  only  nation,  that,  in  the 
nidst  of  universal  overthrow,  never  suffered 
I  signal  casualty  in  arms.  She  went  on, 
till  protected.  She  had  the  blessing  of 
he  prophet;  in  the  midst  of  her  warfare^ 
'  peace  was  within  her  walls,  and  plente* 
msness  within  her  palaces."  She  pur- 
:ha8ed  her^renOWh  by  no  interrdption  of 
ler  native  pursuits,  and  she  did  not  draw 
>ack  a'  single  step  in  science,  in  aeooid- 
>lished  literature,  in  noble  discovery,  in 
nunificent  charity,  in  the  parity  of  hc^ 
aws,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  established 
kith ;  while  her  waUi  were  b^eagaered'witfa 
he  warfare  of  the  world,  she  he&  her  gates 
ipen,  day  and  night,  to  the  exile  and  the 
'alien.  I^ke  an  ear^y  providence,  *^  she 
:an^iot  tJL**  In' the  venr  whirlwind  6f 
ler  power,  she  provided  ror  the  world's 
wealth— her  fleets  Of  war  spread  the  ^mp- 
ures  round  the  globe  !  To  those  who  saw 
hat  time  of  the  distress  and  perplexity  df 
lations — the  universal  polity,  like  a  sea  up- 
umed  by  storms,  mcn*s  hearts  failing  theni 
9r  fear,  the  mighty  of  the  earth  calling  to 
be  caves  and  mountains  to  hide  them  ;— 
Sngland  .  stately  and  unshaken,  standing 
n  a  towering  and  solitary  splendour,  wYntSi 
prew  with  t^  deepening  of  the  storm,  her 
tand  itretcfaed  out  unweariedly  to  save,  and 
ler  serene  eye  fixed  on  heaven — might  have 
M>ked  lestf  like  a  b^ing  that-  felt  hourly 
xpoeed  to  the  common  convnlrion  and  de- 
ay,  than'the  minister  and  angel  of  a  sope- 
iot  throne— a  being  beyond  the  touch  of 
aamdty,  impassive  and  inunortal.  The 
riutnphs  6f  pesice  followed  the  triumphs  of 
rar.  Her  old  rival  wasdestined  to  recdre 
.  king  only  at  her  bands.  The  usurper 
f  France  was  destined  to  be  given  up  to 
leronly,  as' her  slave.  She  was  yel  to 
rear  -the  noble  crown  of  moral  glory.    She 
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had  aboliibed  the  slave  Mds.  M  tte 
crowning  and  connimmafion  4>f  her  fiune, 
she  was  ddegated  to  aboli^  Christiaa  cap* 
tivity  among  the  infideb.  Those  are  the 
monuments  by  which  she  has  been  per- 
mitted to  make  her  name  memorable  to  all 
time — her  two  great  piUars,  the  limits  to ; 
nten's  progress  in  that  boundless  sea  of  hu-, 
manity,  hitherto  reached  by  no  other  na- 
tion, and  if  to  be  passed,  to  be  passed  only 
by  her  own  illustrious  adventure* 

We  will  not  apologize  for  giving 
these  two  admirable  prose  extracts- 
ill  our  review  of  a  poem ;  and  we  pitj. 
the  Englishman  who  cannot  look  wito. 
pleasure  on  the  picture  presented  bj 
the  laiit  Whatever  may  be  the  in« 
^tine  strifes  or  trilling,  and  let  us. 
hope,  transient  difiTerences,  which 
ruffle  the  fair  current  of  our  domestic 
history,  it  is  a  duty  to  let  them  cease>. 
though  only  for  a  moment,  that  we 
mav  see  in  its  clear  and  lucid  stuface 
so  fair  a  reflection  of  our  countiy'a 
glory.  Mr.  Croly  has  not  only  told 
the  truth  in  eloquent  and  energetic 
language,  but  he  has  most  skimdlj' 
selected  only  those,  prpmincnt  and 
glorious  features  upon  which  all  pari 
ties  must  look  with  unmingled  adrni* 
ration.  The  diffusion  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  midst  of  a  war/  necessary  and 
inevitable — the  abolition  of  the  tisti 
trade  —  the  rescue  of  Christiahtf 
from  an  infidel  captivity — these  t(Y«^ 
exploits  upon  whlth  both  royalist 
and  radical  may  look,  and  feel  hi4 
country  warm  within  him,  as  he  b^ 
holds  them.  When  pXi  recollectipn 
of  the  war  shall  vanish,  and  the 
French-  Revolution  shall  no  lon^r 
blot  the  page  of  freedom.  Or  fright 
the  memory  of  tyrants ;  such  de«cfi 
as  these  shall  associate  themselves 
with  our  island  throtic,  at  once  enno- 
bling itself,,  and  coi^tlt rating  the  ho- 
mage of  which  it  is  the  object* 

The  poem  opeiis  with  an  apos- 
trophe to  the  Carousel/  and  proceetbl 
to  a  minute  and  very  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Louvre,  tTien  dnily  restor-i 
ing  to  Europe  the  spoils  of  which  it 
had  deprived  her.  The  Venetian 
horses  have  their  dut.^  share  of  honour 
from  the  poet,  and  imt  nndeservctlly; 
perhaps,  there  was  no  one  trophy  of 
the  war, — we  might  go  farther  -and 
say,  not  one'  dynasty  which  waged  it, 
which  had  withstood  so  many  revo- 
lutions, and  survived  through  suob  ^ 
convulsioQSias^  those  far-famed  steeds. 
Tom  from  Corinth  by  the  Consul 
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Mummiua)  th^  wane  tnMtKrred  tCi 
Bimb,  wliidi  ca|>ital  ihtf  graced  for 
mvAJfite  hundred  ^eart.  They  then 
#ent  with  Coi^tantine  to  Bi»  n^w 
metropblif^  4nd  fi>r  e^^  hundred 
years  mot^  adorned  Constantiiiople  ; 
from  this  Utter  dtj^  they  were  hy  the 
Ladni^  hi  ISOi,  transferred  toVenice^ 
wheim»  after  a  scgoumment  of  $ub 
hundred  jeart^  Napoleon  carried 
them  to  Paris,  and  now  Venice  has 
again  receim  them  as  her  ancient 
fvoperty !  We  question  much,  whe- 
ther tmn.  Buceplialus  Mmsetf  lias 
crer  lecehred  the  homase  of  so  many 

Cmtates.  It  was  CaBgula,  we  be- 
e,  whd  threatened  to  mikt  his 
horse  a  consul ;  but  what  was  thut 
din^^  compared  to  the  riral  lore 
ocldngs^  and  emperors,  and  republi- 
aans!  It  would  be  a  curious  subject 
^'Speculation  to  di^corer  what  fti- 
tnre  chieftain  shall  next  yoke  them 
to  his  car  of  victory !  Venice,  how- 
ler, is  the  only  city  which  has  had 
the  honour  hitherto  of  twice  possess- 
ing them  |— 

fisck  to  the  Adriatic  qneen  haTe  gone 
lliefteodsi  with  piinces  glorying  in  their 


bfe  ritalry.^  Those  irho  IsMt  risen 
to  eminence,  almost  in  ercry  pro- 
fession, have  generally  had  to  stnig- 
gle,  at  the  commencement,  lirith  the 
res  dnguske  dom,  and  to  such,  the 
^ht  almost  of  any  one  of  thosa 
masters  is  now  out  of  the  question. 
The  loss  to  the  world  may  be  iire- 
parabk.  Of  coursis,  we  do  not  mean 
to  doubt  ^  JuHice  of  the  reprisal ; 
but  it  was  at  best,  a  little  peAUtrng- 
reprisal;  and  it  disfisnired  much  tl^ 
spectacle  of  assembled  Euit^ie  tii= 
umphing,  as  they  said,  in  the  cause 
df  numanity  and  freedom,  to  see  ha 
mightiest  potentates  struggling,  and 
afanost  soiiabbling,  about  thehrdin- 
sion  of  the  booty.  When  Kapoleoo 
I^uadered^  he  made  his  qxiiiatioa 
subservient  to  the  cause  of  intellect 
and  art  When  the  Allies  reclaimed 
the  spoils  they  thought  of  notUng, 
except  a  mercenary  approt>riatioa4 
But  we  hurry  from  tiua  sobject  to 
one>  which  we  doubt  not,  ariU  he 
more  agreeable  to  the  reader^  as  wett 
as  to  ourselves.  We  mean  to  tlie  fine 
poetry>  in  vrhicfa  a  kitadred  apiiit  it 
thus  apostrophised. 

Raplfiidcm  Titisnl    What  a   hast  ef 

thoc^htt, 
What  mcmoitei  of  natt  mad 


Arid  long  faoins  fanel  bHMCh  die 

vndts 
Of  Avoss  I  slid  the  sweet  eveV 

tanet, 
Whcndwbreeien^hst  AiMagh  fht 


:  daric  itnsn  cyea) 


,  We  could  linger  lonff  With  Mr. 
Cfoly,  amid  the  ''  living  nnnds," 
whidi  breathed  throughout  the 
Louvre,  and  idmost  Iri^  We  could 
frith  him  have  witnessed^  its  jus^ 
perhaps,  but  melancholy  dismember- 
nMnt 

Sbange  idene  I  ef  wandercM  haM2^  to 

and  flro^ 
And  ssldicfes  on  thiir  poets   paranlDg 

fllSW) 

And    the  fiz*d    native    with   las    UtIiI 

And  woman  with  her  readif  hurti  ef 

And  eager  artiits,  ■caflMded  in  air, 
Galdiu%  its  {lompo  before  that  ijorgtous 
wdtlisbaie. 

\re  do  not  wonder  at  {t^  and  are 
more  than  Inclined  to  doubt  the  stem 
Justice  whidi  disrobed  that  wall« 
luid  thereby  for  ever  deprived  art 
of  an  a^lum  for  study,  such  as 
human  inaenuity  had  never  formed 
before.  Xhe  world  had  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  pantheon  of  genius — 

CoMio,  Tltiaa,  Baphad,  ABgdo, 

Wbo  made  diflir  a^  a  wonder  sad  dMpair 
ToaDtfaeftitaxe— 

might  by  their  combinatidn  have  in-        Alter   descriMng  aD  the  ,»«^^.~ 
^ftpured  some  youthful  genius  to  a  no-    pieces   of  the   pencil-^articulariy; 


Bhow'ring  their  dew«dropi;  are 
tfedhnre! 

Awn  €c0TnM.tm  iphn^<ff  pna  ■.iiiytly  fal 

saloons. 
And  dames,  with  < 

ne^er 
Knew  sorrow,  ok  hat  wept  the  iMart^  to-' 

witdnng  tear. 

FiomedieiisordiepSDeai  life  wad  l^»t 
Bant  on  tke  canraps  flem  di^  flngBi^  kiB^ 
An  hnes  saUfane  that  enaaaadade^lM, 
Whoa  tempeita  die  on  Hm^mt^m  turn 

waned 
On  haiS)  ^  ehoiBgli  anne  anonea,  e^ 


Rainr  or  benrl  in  their  ibdko  ccOs, 

Or  ^panoed  man  g0n«dn|iit  wing  oe  bisat 

Bdni  veiiieu, 
Or  dnged  in  Ooeaa-eavM  die  radiant  sfaeD, 
AH,  at.  thy  soeplie^  wave,ftMi  sn  ^Hk 

fbontatns  swcD. 
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Gtiido's  '^Penitence  of  Peter,**  fof 
Which  the  aktist  hiad 

Fhing  down  hu  maddening  game, 

StanKdg  theYeVeUen,  who  saw  hte  eyes 
Fhnhiog  with  thoo^ita  that  like  thie  l^ht. 

nhigs  iCainfi, 
-  AtA  hi«  bfow  doudlRg,  tk  the  "Hdoned 

oiet 
Of  Pet£&  woke  his  own  reptotant  ago- 
nies, 
the  transfiguratioo  of  Raphael, 

■  as  not  wiA  hands 
Of  human  weakness  wiooglitl 

the  ''  Peter  Martyr**  of  Tidan,  and 
the  '^  Marri^e  of  St.  Catherine,"  by 
Cofregio, 

Fainter  of  the  heart ; 

he  passef  on  to  the  hall  of  sculp* 
tttrft,  where  "  The  Apollo/'  "  Lao* 
com^"  <<  Venus,"  and  "  Bering  Gla* 
diator,"  are  thus  taken  leave  of  in  a 
strain  of  as  fine  moral  ))oetry  as  per* 
haps  even  the  muse  of  Yornig  ever 
consecrated.  We  quote  them  with 
pleasure,  because,  splendid  as  they 
are,  thej  are  indicative  of  better 
things,  even  than  genius* 

Aieth^bolslQiie!  Aye,  many  an  age  die 
wave 
Hjsa  beat  on  beds  as  precioiis,  and  the 


Has  nibbled  the  wild  vine  xoots  round  the 
cave 
where  their  white  beauty  slept,  and  still 
mu^  sleep. 
Had  not  £e  master-chisd  plunging,  deep, 
Awoke  the  living  image  from  the  stone. 
Was  their  Creatoir  bom  to  swdl  the  heap 
Of  earth*s  decay — be  meamired  by  a 

•    moon  ? 
The  soul's  supremacy  decrees  the  soul  its 
throne. 

Ton^be  are  deceivers — ^what  a  mass  (^mind 
Were  diulrchyards,— if  the  chamben  of  the 

brain 
I^qgeonVl  die  spirit. 

Thsre^es  dielMuse  oThmidage,  let  it  lie— . 
The  ransom*d  sUvre's  gone  focth— ^Mx  free-' 
domwa^to  ii$. 

I  hiwe  deaoeaded  to  die  ancidst  vault, 
And  hi^  communion  with  the  remnants 


What  saw  I  then  ?  I  saw  the  velvet  rot ; 

I  aacw  die  massive  braes  like  eobwebs  tear, 
Showing  within  its  rents  a  shaipe  of  fear, 
'  A  wreck  of  maai  Jmn  whiiciitiie  reptile 
stole,  « 

cleared  by  the  fight — Becayhig  slumherer. 
The  thunders  on  thine  eacnmiesrd  might 
•   .roni 
Is  ibis  pale  ruin,  die  tomb,  die  tanple  of* 


«4a 

Oh  misery  if  it  were  i  that  gifiling  worm 
JKi^t  make  its  mock  of  us — ^it  feeds,  and 

dito 
Is  full  and  hkj^py^ 

Bntdi^  J\[ieedsplrit*iigone;-^upMi  ^ieddtf 
The  ibIHh|^  of  whose  Waves  is  fife,  *tli  Mtte? 
And  it  has  ndfl^ed  wtti  die  didSem'tt 


Thait  whig  not  in  dK  h^  sf  star  or  soB^ 
It  lives  at  last— its  bsi^  hai  b^iun ! 
Aye,  from  die  monwDt  that  its  douded  eya 
Shut  on  the  chamber  bueh*d,  and  taper  dun. 
It  gazed  on  things  unutterable,  high 
Above  an  height— all  thought— on  immor- 
tality. 

This  we  conceive  tO  be  Tory  fine* 
ly  imagined,  and  very  dnely  expre6»« 
ed.  But  comments  upon  such  pas-> 
Slopes  are  superfluous:  The  reader's 
heart  must  make  its  own  comments 
upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  and 
there  is  no  heart,  be  it  ever  so  inseb* 
sifole,  hj  wideh  they  wSH  not,  at 
some  time,  make  themselves  felt; 
and  fewy  be  they  ever  so  libertine^ 
hato  whl<^  they  can  introde,  without 
advantapre.  The  followktg  two  atan-^ 
zas  are  m  a  different  style,  and  give 
a  very  picturesque  description  of  the 
motley  military  crowd,  which;  fatally 
for  Paris,  fulfilled  the  prcmhetic  slang 
of  her  retdution ;  and,  voir  the  tlnK> 
did  indeed  make  her  inhabitants, 
however  unwillingly,  ciii'xens  of  M< 
worlds 

That  «Mwd  Itself  a  weader;  hiOfdiSfWQrid 
6eem*d  to  have  sent  it  for  soBae-fiftsldeed. 
ThsN  gaaed  tfa^deep  faiow'd  GalBMMk,.t]M| 
unfiid*d 
His  flag  by  China^s  wdH  :~in  wolf  skin 
weed, 
The  bearded  Bashkir  widi  his  knee  of 
reed; — 
There  the  bold  hunter,  norsed  beaeadi 
diysky, 
Bhxe  Tyrol;   dwre  the  Amrian's  bigh 
{turned  head^ 
There  the  dark  PnissiaH-^vMlgeance  in 

his  eye, 
1^  die  last  d^is  piid  to  hftter  m^ 

There  the  green  Russian,  ^at  aorns  diy 

wave, 
WHd  Euxine !  shoots  hb  gUnce  of  wnufa' 
andsoomt 
On  the  proud  8altary,  stupendous  gravis  f 
imere  po^wer  ritb  'diMned  In  8hMk>wy 
pomp  fodom. 
Beneath  die  cres(;cnt^i  swift-^tocSninglionit 
There,  towers,  in  gold  ahd  scadet  hapi, 
nessries, 

flm.-l 11- n_ix 1 ^1 « ■      ^« 
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The  Ooi^LCBB  to  the  csr^,  no  more  to 

riie! 
ChampioD  of  man  and  heaven !  the  ran* 

sQm*d  world's  his  prize. 

These  tmo  or  three  laat  lines  re- 
miimI  us  of  aknost  the  only  topic  Jn 
,  these  pages,  on  which  we  feel  in* 
dined  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.Croly; 
we  allude  to  the  incessant  and  ran- 
corous abuse  of  Bonaparte.  We  can 
feel  as  proudly  as  any  one>  the  signal 
and  glorious  triumph  of  our  country; 
but  we  would  not  sully  that  triumph 
by  any  ungenerous  denunciation  of  a 
prostrate  adversary. 

But  from  this  subject  we  turn  with 
peatt^leasure  to  on^e  upon  which  no 
Briton  can  differ  from  our  poet,  and 
which  every  Briton  should  be  proud 
to  see  so  represented. — We  allude  to 
the  following*  beautifid  description 
of  the  virtues,  afflictions,  and  tune- 
ral  of  George  the  Third.  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  its  universal  peru- 
sal.— ^After  lamenting  the  misfortune 
which  deprived  the  km^  of  a  personal 
partidpatlon  in  the  tnumphs  of  the 
alliance  he  goes  on— 

}t  iiras  in  mercy !    thou  hast  spared  the 

Wow, 
yrorsc  than  the  worst  that  bruised  our  vic- 
tor* crest: 
Thou  didst  not  sec  her  beauty  pide  and  Itow, 
Whose  infancy  was  to  tH^  bosom  prest. 
She  bloom'd  befiwethec,  and  thine  age  was 

blest. 
And  it  was  spared  the  after  pang  that  wrung 
An  empire*s  heart,  and  she  waslaidto  reB^ 
Beneath  4he  banner  on  thy  turrets  hung ; 
Thou  kiiewVt  not  that  she  slept,  thy  beau, 
tiful,  thy  young. 

Thou  didst  not  stand  and  mourn  beside  the 
bed 

That  held  the  dying  partner  of  thy  throne. 

Thou  dldit  not  bend  i^  Cither's  hoary  head 

In  hopeless  sorrow  o*er  thy  princely  son. 

Servant  of  Ood  I  thy  pilgrimage  was  done ! 

And  dreams  of  heaven  were  round  thy  lone- 
ly tower; 

StiU  lived  to  thee  each  loved  and  pwted  one; 

Till  on  thhie  eye-ball  burst  th*  immortal 
hour, 

And  the  dead  met  thy  gaze  in  angel  light 
andj^wer. 

Wetalk  notof  the  partina  rites— thepomp— 
Our  heart  above  our  father's  grave  decays. 
Yel all  was  ngal  there;  the  silver  trump. 
The  proud  procession  through  the  Gothic 

maze. 
The  silken  banner^  thousand  torches  blaze, 
Oil^nff  the  painted  pane,  and  imaged  stone; 
The  (diapel  a  deeper  glow,-.the  cresset's 
-  ws. 
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like  diamonds  00  the  wafl  of  velvet  abowB, 
And,  ilashinff  from  the  rool^  the  hdm,  and 
gonf&n. 

Yet.stm  the  thov^t  is  haUow*d;  and  the 

train 
Of  solemn  memories  o^er  the  nund  will  eanK 
With  long  and  lofty  pleasure,  toucfa'd  by 

pain. 
I  hear  the  anthem :  now  as  in  the  tonb 
Dying  away;— then,   throu^   die  vqf^ 

^oom 
Ro]l*d,'like  the  judgment  thwndcxs  fios 

ihedoud. 
Above  tet  deep  and  gorgeous  ratanwwK 
Where  sat  the  nation's  miglitieat,  pole,  aai 

proud, 
Thron*d  in  their  dim  alcoves,  eadi  fix'd  n 

in  his  shroud. 

Sdn  lives  die  vision  of  the  kingly  hall. 
The  noble  kneeling  in  his  canopjr. 
The  prelate  in  his  sculptured,  shadowy  stA 
The  kni^  beneath  his  ftlduon  g^xttenni 

h^. 
All  bending  on  a  central  pall  the  ^e. 
Where  meUncholy  ^eanis  a  crown  ai  gcid. 
An  empty  crown,  'tis  sinkm^,  silently, 
•Tis  gone !  yet  does  the  Hvmg  world  ns* 

hold 
A  purer  heart  than  now  beneath  diat  crova 

is  cold. 

Raise  we  his  monument !  what  gumt  pfe 
Shall  honour  him  to  far  posterity  ? 
This  monument  shall  be  his  ocean  iaie. 
The  voice  of  his  redeeming  thundeM  be 
His  qpitaph  upon  the  sihrer  aea. 
And  million  spirits  ftom.whoee  nec^  he 

tore 
The  fetter,  and  made .aoal  and  body  fiee; 
And  unborn  millions  ftom  eaitl&^s  &rtiicst 

shore 
Shall  bless  the  Christian  king,  tiB  tbelstt 

sun  is  o'er. . 
There  are  some  minor  poems  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  tran- 
scribe, l»ut  which  will  amply  reMy 
the  perusal  of  the  reader.  The  &!- 
lowmg  little  stanzas  close  a  volume, 
which  we  can  safely  recommend  to 
the  levers  of  poetry  for  its  genhit, 
and  to  the  lovecs  of  virtue  for  its  high 
and  dignified  morality. 

The  IMif  of  the  VaOeg. 
White  btid,  that  hi  meek  beaa^  ao^BSt 

lean 
Thy  doister'd  chedi  as  pole  as  mooiyigkt 

snow, 
Thoa  8eem*st  beneath  thy  bage,  Jngb  Ud 

of  grecD, 
An  eronite  beneath  hk  mountain*^  Wow. 

White  bud !  thouM  emblem  of  a  Wrdia 

thing, 
The  brc*en  spirit  that  its  an^imsh  bears 
To  Mlerit  shades,  and  4here  sits  olferiiig 
To  Heaven,  the  holy  fragrance  of  its  tears. 
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This  work  contains  some  of  the 
most  yalaable  of  tkose  treasures 
whicli  its  au^or  has  produced  from 
his  yast  stores  of  Doling,  and  of 
thought.  Admirable  as  ms  critical 
powers  are^  he  is^  perhaps^  most  fe- 
licitous when  he  discusses  things 
rather  than  books— when  he  analyzes 
aocial  manners^  or  fathoms  the  depths 
ef  the  hearty— -or  gives  oassionate 
sketches  of  the  history  or  his  own 
past  being.  We  are  aoquahited  with 
no  other  living  writer,  who  can  de- 
pict the  intricacies  of  human  charac- 
ter Mrith  so  firm  and  masterly  a  hand 
—who  can  detect  with  so  fine  an  in- 
tuition the  essences  of  opinion  and 
prejudice — or  follow  with  so  unerring 
a  skill  the  subtle  windings  of  the 
devest  affections. 

The  most  distinguishing  quality  of 
Mr.  Haziitt's  essays  is  that  which 
makes  them^  in  a  great  degree,  crea- 
tions. They  have  in  them  a  body  of 
feeling  and  of  wisdom,  rarely  to  be 
found  m  the  works  of  a  professed  ob- 
server. They  do  not  merely  guide 
us  in  our  estimate  of  the  works  of 
others,-  or  unravel  the  subtleties  of 
habit,  or  expliun  the  mysteries  of  the 
heart;  but  they  give  us  pieces  of 
sentiment  in  themselves  worthy  of  a 
high  place  in  the  chambers  of  me- 
mory. He  clothes  abstract  specu- 
lations with  human  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  fears.  He  embodies  the  sha- 
dowy, and  brinffs  the  distant  home 
to  the  bosom.  If  he  gives  a  charad- 
ter  of  a  favorite  book,  he  not  merely 
cmalyzes  its  beauties,  but  makes  us 
partakers  of  the .  first  impression  it 
left  on  his  own  heart,  recalling  some 
of  the  most  precious  moments  of  his 
existence,  and  engrafting  them  into 
our  own.  We,  too,  seem  to  have 
been  stunned  with  him  on  the  first 
perusal  of  the  Robbers,  to  have  lux- 
uriated with  John3uncle,  to  have 
shed  over  the  Confessions  of  Rous- 
seau delicious  tears,  to  have  'V taken 
our  ease  at  our  inn,"  on  the  borders 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  **  shaken 
hands  with  Signor  Orlando  Fresco- 
baldo,  as  the  oldest  acquaintance  we 
have."  There  is  no  other  cridc  who 
thus  make6  his  comments  part  of  our- 


selves for  ever  after,  as  is  the  poet's 
sweetest  verse,  or  the  novelist's  most 
Ttvid  fiction.  His  hearty  maimer  of 
bringing  before  us  the  finest  charac* 
ters  of  romance,  as  Don  Quixote, 
Parson  Adams,  Lovelace, .  Clarissa, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  has 
stamped  them  with  a  more  assured 
reality  than  they  had  to  us,  before  he 
wrote.  There  is  the  same  lulwUm' 
tiafiti/,  or  even  more,  in  his  meta- 
physical speculations ;  and  in  his  re- 
marks on  men  and  things.  In  the 
first,  if  he  does  no^  like  Rousseau, 
puzzle  us  amidst  fiowery  paths,  and 
thickets  of  freshest  green ;  or,  like 
Coleridge,  bewilder  us  in  golden 
mazes;  still  less  does  he,  like  the 
tribe  of  philosopher,  lead  us  up  a 
steep  and  stony  ascent,  to  a  cold 
eminence  above  the  mists  of  error^ 
and  the  warmth  of  humanity.  He 
not  only  defines  the  dim  verge  of  the 
horizon  of  our*being,  but  fiUs  all  the 
foreground  with  busy  hope,  with 
stately  recollection,  with  forms  of 
old  and  undying  love.  He  puts  a 
heart  into  his  abstrusest  theories.  No 
other  writer  mingles  so  much  stur- 
diness  with  so  much  pathos;  or 
makes  us  feel  so  well  the  strength  of 
the  most  delicate  affections.  He  es- 
timates human  natiure  in  all  its  height, 
and  breadth,  and  depth.  He  does 
not,  with  some  who  regard  them- 
selves as  the  only  philanthropists, 
thinlr  of  it  as  mighty,  only  in  re- 
ference to  certain  glittering  dreams, 
of  its  future  progress; — but  take? 
into  his  account  alfit  is  and  has  been. 
With  him  it  is  not  like  the  fairy 
bean-stalk,  sprung  up  in  a  day  from 
a  little  root,  slender  in  its  stem,^and 
bearing  out  of  sight  at  its  top,  an 
enchanted  castle,  but  rooted  far  in 
the  earth  by  nmumerable  fibres,  and 
lifting  up  a  noble  trunk,  die  more 
venerable  because  it  has  outlasted 
"  a  thousand  storms^  a  thousand  win- 
ters." 

Of  all  Mr,  Haziitt's  acknowledged 
works,  that  which  is  now  before  us 
is  the  best  example  of  the  hasty  cha- 
racter we  have  ventured  to  sketch  of 
his  powers.  It  is,  we  think,  the 
most  substantial  of  any  that  he  has 
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written.  There  in  not  so  much  al« 
loY  of  waywardness^  or  of  q)lQodid 
trifling,  and  full  as  much  sense  and 
leelii^  in  it  aa  in  the  best  of  his  fcH^- 
Bier  essays.  We  will  just  pass  over 
its  leading  dtks;  but  it  is  man&* 
festl  J  impossiUe  thus  to  conrey  any 
adequttte  idea  of  a  woHl  which  is  in 
itself  only  an  index  to  a  world  oS 
thoughts. 

We  shall  say  but  little  of  the  first 
article  "  On  uie  Pleasure  of  Paint- 
ing/' because  it  has  already  appear* 
ed  in  our  Magazine,*  and  y^  we  are 
assured,  well  remembered  by  our 
readers.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  we 
thinki  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the 
author's  own  early  asjMrations  and 
toils  after  eminence  in  his  beloved 
'  art  which  he  here  gathers  up  and 
embalms.  The  spirit  of  long-crush- 
ed hope  breathes  tenderly  through 
erery  line,  and  gives  a  nicer  accu« 
racy  to  every  fine  distinction,  and  a 
deeper  beauty  to  every  image. 

Though  we  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  regard  Mr.  Haalitt  as 
umially  a  defender  of  paradox,  we 
think  he  has  appeared  in  this  charac- 
ter iu  his  second  essinr  ''  On  the  Past 
and  the  Future."  He  has,  in  this 
most  eloquent  disquisition,  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  past  is,  at  any  given 
moment,  of  as  much  consequence  to 
an  individual  as  the  future — that  he 
has  na  more  interest  in  what  is  to 
come  than  in  what  is  gone  by,  exo^l 
so  far  as  he  may  think  himself  able 
to  avert  the  former  by  action— that 
it  is  as  well  to  have  lived  and  en-» 
joyed,  as  to  have  life  and  ei^joyment 
yet  in  store.  Now  we  may,  without 
presumption,  affirm  that  this  is  un- 
true, even  though  we  should  not  be 
able  to  detect  its  fallacy.  The  error 
jieems  to  us  to  consist  in  excluding 
from  the  argument  all  that  properly 
appertains  to  individual  being.  The 
past  4Qd  future^  taken  abstractedly^ 
are  quite:  different  from  the  past  and 
futare^  as  they  refer  to  the  conscious 
life  of  each  man ;-— and  Mr.  Hazlitt's 
reasonfaig  appears  to  us  to  exist  only 
in  confounding  these  two  senses  of 
t^e  terms.  He,  one  moment,  takes  a 
^tand  apart  from  humanity,  and  the 
next  speaks  irom  an  individual  heart. 
Thus  ne  says,  and  says  roost  truly-^ 


^'  a  Treatise  on  the  MiUeDmum    is 
dull;  but  who  was  ever  weary  «f 
reading    the    fables   of  the   geides 
ngeT' — ^Bvt  then  wc  have  no  more 
pecsonal  ceaoera  in  oae  than  in  tW 
odier,  and  where  thb  ia  the  case,  vre 
prefer  that  whkh  human  hearts  have 
long  been  wont  to  yearn  over,  whicb 
the  aui^ses  of  our  own  childhood  have 
talked  of,  and  over  whidi  antiqiilrf 
has  spread  its  mi^ity  wings.    Per- 
haps both  the  ffolden  age   BtA  tibc 
Millennium  are  better  aa  objects  of 
distant  cxmtemplatioii,  than  of  per* 
aoiud  interest— for  we  do  not  heartiy 
wish  to  realize  either — but,  were  M 
otherwise,  and   the  one   were  Jual 
over,  and  the  other  just  begfaraiBg, 
shoidd  we  hesitate  which  to  choosey 
the  peat  or  the  fiitore  ?  Or,  to  take  a 
less  refined  and  questionable  ezaa»* 
pie — would  it  be  the  same  to  us  whe- 
ther we  had  just  spent  a  fortune,  or 
Were  just  adopted  as  a  miser's  h^r? 
Then,  again,  Mn.  Hazlitt  differs  freai 
a  person  who  would  not  l&e  to  haw 
been  Claude,  because  then  all  woaU 
be  over  with  him,  on  the  ground  that 
it  cannot  signify  when  we  lire,  save 
the  present  minute,  because  the  Tahie 
of  human  life  is  not  altered   in  the 
course  of  centuries.    But  that  pre* 
sent  minute— and  the  ieeHng  that  Its 
consciousness    will    last — Is     every 
thing.    Our  author  forgets  that  the 
very  desire  to  have  beoi  Claude  is 
part  of  our  present  being.    The  vivid 
feeling  whidi  thus  §[ran)e  past  and 
foture,  and  throws  itself  into  otbn- 
existences,  refotes  his  own  tbeery. 
The  past  itself  has  no  real  being  to 
us  exceptin  the  present.  When itao- 
tually  was,  it  had  none  of  those  attrl- 
hutes  which.it  assumes  now  diat  it  is 
gone.  like  a  young  saplkig,  we  have, 
at  first,  as  slender  roots  as  stem  ; — ^wa 
strike  deeper  as  we  advance;    and 
have  a  mightier  hold  within  the  soil 
as  we  spread  out  above  it.    The  le- 
collection  of  the  past  not  only  gives 
value  to  the  present,  but  to  the  6k 
t^re ;— because  we  feel  that  we  eaa« 
not  lose  it  till  our  heart  andflesh  shall 
foil  us.    For  this,  if  for  nothing  eke^ 
we  would  live  on.    When  it  is  **  ail 
over  with  us,'*  the  past  is  nothing. 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  own  examples  seem  to 
us  to  be  decisive  against  him.    Ue 


*  In  an  advertiiemcnt  prefixed  to  the  work>  Mr.  HaxBtt  ioformt  us  that  this  Bvqr, 
and  that  OQ  the  Ignorance  of  the  lieamed,  have  sppeared  is  petiodicftl  wotfta.  Tht 
others  ate  now  6m  published. 
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ioBtmcm  the  a^tation  of  cviminDlf 
be&r«  tbcir  trials  and  iheir  camr 
poaore  afitar  tlwj  ant  conrieted,  as 
ftroafr  that  wlm  afiittna  tvant  la 
certaia,  ''  it  gives  ua  little  mora  cli». 
turbaace  or  emotion  than  if  it  had 
already  taken  place,  or  were  sopae* 
things  to  happen  in  another  state  of 
being,  or  to  another  person."  But  1^ 
this  the  secret  of  their  stillness?  Is 
there  no  distinction  between  indifi&r^ 
ence)9Qd  despair?  because  menare  less 
agitated  when  lM>pe  has  fled,  are  thev, 
therefore,  at  peace?  Can  it  be  gravclf 
asserted,  that  if  a  man  were  called 
on  to  decide  between  the  recollection 
of  the  rack  a  year  ago,  or  the  certain 
prospect  of  enduring  its  agonies  in  a 
yeat  to  come,  he  would  have  no  pre- 
ference I  The  question  may  surely  be 
lefl  on  this  practical  issue*  It  is  not, 
however,  i^ly  stated  by  our  author. 
The  pastipd  th#  future  have  both  an 
existence  m  th^  present  moment,-* 
the  fiist  hi  reooUeotion,  the  last  in 
hope-T«nd  taking  the  mere  value  to 
the  imof^maHon  of  the  two,  the  past 
b  incomparably  the  richest ;  that  is, 
the  definite  abstractedly  conndered 
as  mere  matter  of  contemplation,  is 
better  than  the  visionary;  but  the 
latter  is  of  more  value  to  us,  because 
another  Und  of  existence  is  reserved 
for  it — that  which  the  past  once  had 
r— and  which  it  will  one  day  lose,  to 
take  its  place  in  the  migestic  ba^^ 
ground  of.  our  being. 

Though  we  thus  differ  from  the 
author  on  the  main  doctrine  of  this 
essay,  we  admit  that  it  is  full  of  the 
deepest  sentiments,  and  of  the  state* 
liest  truths.  How  pregnant  is  the 
following  refutation  of  the  usual 
complamts  of  the  brevity  and  worth« 
lessneas  of  life ! 

Tliongh  I  by  no  means  think  that  our 
habitual  attachment  to  life  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  ^ift,  yet  I  am 
not  cme  of  those  ndenetic  persons  who  af- 
£fst  to  think  it  of  no  value  at  alL  Que 
f€u  de  cMote  ett  la  vie  humoine — is  an  ex- 
cUwiataon  in  the  mouths  of  mondists  and 
phikwophexa,  to  which  I  amnot  agree.  It 
is  little,  it  is  short,  it  is  not  worth  harina, 
if  we  take  the  last  hour,  and  leavs  outi3l 
that  has  gone  before,  which  has  been  oi^ 
way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  Syidi  cal- 
culatom  Heem  to  say  that  life  is  nothing 
when  it  is  over,  and  that  may  in  their 
sense  be  true.  If  the  old  ivUL^Retpice 
jiMMi— .were  to  be  made  absohite,  and  no 
one  could  be  pronounced  fcwtunate  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  ttters  are  few  among  a« 


whose  existoics  woal^  wpoo  Ifaoss  coo* 
'ditions,  be  much  to  be  envi^    But  this  |i 
Qst  a  ikir  view  of  die  case^    A  man's  fife 
Is  kSs  f^Kde  life,  not  the  last  gMuunering 
snnir  of  the  candle ;  and  this,  I  say.  Is 
eonsideTahle,  and  not  a  Htik  mattery  wh^ 
tber  we  regard  its  ploasuMS  or  its  pains. 
To  draw  a  peevish  conclusion  to  the  con- 
trary, from  our  own  superannuated  dedres  or 
fhrgetfolindiiB3reBoe,i8  about  as  leasonahle 
as  to  say,  a  man  never  was  young  becsnse 
he  is  grown  old,  or  never  lived  becsnse  he 
is  now  dead.    The  lengdi  or  aoeeableneis 
of  a  journey  ^toes  not  dnend  on  the  Mr 
last  stops  of  it,  norlstheriaeofabafldlDg 
to  be  judged  of  ftom  the  kst  stone  tfaatfi 
added  to  it.    li  is  neidier  the  first  Mv 
last  hour  of  our  enotence,  but  the  ipaaa 
that  parts  diese  two— not  our  exit  nor  our 
entrance  upon  the  stsffe,  but  wliat  we  do^ 
feel,  and  thmk  while  £ere— diat  we  are  to 
attend  to  in  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
it.    Indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  show  diat 
it  is  the  very  extent  oi  human  lifb,  the 
infinite  number  of  things  oontalned  in  it, 
its  contradielory  and  fluctuating  hiteiests, 
the  tiansitkm  from  one  situatkn  to  an* 
other,  the  hours,  months,  years  spent  In 
one  fond  pursuit  afte  another;  tbatkls^ 
in  a  word,  the  length  of  our  oommon  jour- 
ney and  the  quantity  of  events  crowded 
into  It,  that,  bafflina  the  graro  of  our  ae- 
tnal  perception,  nuuce  it. slide  fhom  oat 
memory,  and  dwindle  into  nothing  in  Its 
own  perspecdve.    It  is  too  mijg^ty  for  us, 
snd  we  say  it  is  nothing !    It  is  a  spedc  In 
our  foncy,  and  yet  what  canvas  winld  be 
big  enough  to  hold  its  striking  groups,  lis 
endless  sul^eoSi!     It  is  li^^t  as  VMity, 
and  yet  if  all  its  weaiy  moments,  If  aD 
its  head  and  heart  adies  were  compreMsd 
into  one,  what  fortitude  would  not  be  over* 
whdmed  with  the  blow!    Mlist  a  huge 
heap,  ft  '^  lu>^  dumb  heap,**  of  wishes, 
thoughts,  fiseungs,'  anxious  cares,   sooth« 
ing  hopes,  leva,'  joys,  friendships,  it  is 
composed  of!    How  manv  i^eu  and  trains 
of  sentiment,  kng^  and  de^,  and  Intense, 
often  pass  throng  die  mind  in  only  one 
day*s  ddnUng  er  reading,  for  instance! 
How  mai^y  sudi  days  are  there  in  ayav* 
how  many  years  in  a  long  Ufo,  sdu  oe« 
copied  with  something  interesthig,  still  re. 
calling  some  old  impresskm,  still  reonnin^ 
to  some  difficult  question,,and  making  pre^ 
gress  in  it,  every  step  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  power,  and  every  moment  eon* 
sdous  of  '*  the  high  endeavour  or  the  ^b/i 
success ;  **  for  the  mind  seizes  only  on  that 
wliich  keeps  it  employed,  and  is  wound  up 
to  a  certain  pitdi  of  pleasurable  exdtemeqt 
or  livdy  solicitude,  by  the  necessity  of  its 
own  nature. 

The  following  apostrophe  of  the 
author  to  the  spenea  of  his  eaiiy  rap- 
tures,  **  warm  from  the  heart,  and 
iai|hfu]  to  ita  firtf/'  i»  not^  to  our 
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-f^liiig*^  tnfieridr  to  tlie  finest  passages 
In  Rousseau's  Confessions. 

Ye  woods  ihfiK  crown  the  dear  lone  brow 
of  Nonnan  Coart,  why  do  I  revisit  ye  so 
.oft,  and  feel  a  soothing  oonsdousness  of 
.yoiur  preaoioef  but  that  your  high  tops 
wadng  ia  Hia  wind  recat  to  me  tl^  bom 
and  patm  Ihat  are  for  ever  fled,  that  ye 
reoew  in  pfanlei  muimun  the  story  of 
long-dicrished  hopes  and  bitter  disappotnt- 
mant,  that  in  your  solitudes  And  tangled 
■wilds  h  can  wander  and  lose  myself  as  I 
^wander  on  and  am  lost  in  the  solitude  of 
my  own  heart;  and  that  as  your  rustling 
.biaaches  give  the  loud  blast  to  the  waste 
•below — b<nne  on  the  thoudits  of  other 
•yican,  I  can  look  down  with  patient  an- 
•guish  at  the  cheerless  desolation  which  I 
teel  within  \  Without  that  face  pale  as 
,the  primrose  with  hyacinthinc  locks,  for 
ever  shunning  and  for  ever  haunting  me, 
.-mocking  my  waking  thoughts  as  in  a 
.  dscam,  without  that  smile  which  my  heart 
could  never  turn  to  scorn,  without  those 
eyes  dark, with  their  own Juatrc,  still  bent 
on  mine,  and  drawing  the  soul  into  their 
liquid  mazes  like  a  sea  of  love,  without 
that  name  trembling  in  fancy  *s  ear,  with- 
iout  that,  form  gliding  before  me  like  Oread 
jot  Dryad  in  fabled  groves,  what  should  I 
.do,  how  pass  away  the  luttless  leaden4bot- 
ed  hours  ?  Then  wave,  wave  on,  yc  woods 
of  Tuderley,  and  lift  your  high  tops  in 
the  air;  my  sighs  and  vows  uttered  by 
•your  mjTstic  voice  breathe  into  me  my 
former  being,  and  enable  me  to  bear  thic 
.thing  I  am! 

The  two  Essays  "  On  GJenius  and 
Common  Sense, '  are  distingtiish&d 
"by  an  extraordinary  power  of  obser- 

'yation  and  analysis,  of  which  we 
caimot  here  give  examples.  But  we 
must  lay  berore  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  the  poet  Words- 
worth,— chiefly  for  that  noble  burst- 
ing out  of  the  old  love,  in  the  midst 
of  political  enmity,  with  which  it 

'does  the  heart  good  Xxy  sympathize. 

I  am  aftaid  I  shall  hardly  write  so  satis- 
factory a  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
.  though  he,  too,  like  Rembrandt,  has.  a 
.faculty  of  making  something  out  of  no- 
thing, that  is,  out  of  himself  by  the  me- 
.  dium  through  which  he  sees,  and  with 
which  he  clothes  the  barreucst  subject. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  the  last  man  to  "  look 
abroad  into  universality,"  if  that  alone 
conbtituted  genius :  he  looks  at  home  into 
himself,  and  is  "  content  with  riches  fine- 
less."  He  would  in  the  other  case  be 
"  poor  as  winter,"  if  he  had  nothing  but 
general  capaci^  to  trust  to.     He  is  the 

rtest,  that  u,  the  most  original  poet  of 
present  day,  only  because  he  is  the 
greatest  egdtist.      lie  is   "  sclf-inyrfved,  " 


not  daik.*'  He  stti  k  the  cciiiM«r  Ut 
own  being,  and  there  *^CBjoyB  \sHgatL  dayw** 
Me  does  not  waste  a«lMQght  en  ^Amm 
.  Wbatefv  4om  not  icdaile  csiiamly  mi 
wholly  ID  himadi;  is  fowaau  to  hia  liuaa. 
He  cam^nplates  a  wbok-JoigUi  f%mm.  «r 
himsdf,  he  looks  along  the  nnbrakeQ  list 
of  his  persona]  identity.  He  thmsta  astft 
all  other  objects,  all  other  interest,  witb 
scorn  and  impatience,  that  he  may  xepoK 
on  his  own  being,  that  he  may  diff  oaC 
tiie  treasures  of  thongfat  containad  m  it, 
that  he  may  unfold  £e  piieoio«s  Mevei  «f 
a  mind,  for  ever  brooding  over  ittdt 
His  genius  is  te  effisct  of  Ids  iDdnUari 
chaiuter.  He  stamps  that  diaracter,  thit 
deep  individual  interest,  on  vbnteicr  ht 
meets.  The  object  u  nothing  bnt  m  -it 
furnishes  food  fit  internal  meditation,  §m 
old  associations.  If  there  had  been  as 
other  being  in  the  universe,  Mr.  Wovds- 
worth*8  poetry  would  have  been  just  whu 
it  is.  If  there  had  been  netdier  lore  nor 
friendship,  neither  ambition,  nor  plea—it, 
nor  business  in  the  world,  the  an^orof  the 
Lyrical  BaHads  need  not  have  been  gieatiy 
changed  fhxn  what  ha  is— might  atfll  have 
*■*•  k^  the  noiselen  tenoor  of  his  way^" 
retired  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  heart, 
hallowing  fhe  Sabbath  of  hia  own  tbeoi^ak 
With  the  passions,  the  jfNirsuits,  and  ima- 
ginations of  other  men  he  does  not  proiieas 
,  to  sympathise,  but  '^  finds  tong;ues  in  the 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  ser- 
mens  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  tl^tg." 
With  a  mind  averse  from  outward  objecta, 
but  ever  intent  upon  its  own  workinf^  he 
hangs  a  weight  of  thoo^t  and  lecii^ 
apon  every  trifling  circumstance  crsinrrtrf 
with  hb  past  history.  The  note  of  the  cno> 
koo  sounds  in  his  ear  like  the  voice  of  other 
years ;  i3bt  daisy  wrcads  its  ksTcs  in  the 
rays  of  boyish  delight,  (hat  stream  from  his 
thoughtful  ^es;  the  rainbow  lifts  its 
proud  arch  m  heaven  but  to  mark  his 
progress  ftom  infancy  to  manhood  ;  an  old 
tliorn  is  buried,  bowed  down  onder  €b» 
mass  of  associations  he  hasiwound  abonc  k, 
and  to  him,  as  he  himsdf  beantifiilly  i^s, 
«^  The  meanest  flow*r  diat  blows 

can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  loo  deep  fcr 

tears." 

It  is  this  power  of  habitnal  sentiment,  or  of 
transferring  the  interest  of  oar  c<— ckjaa 
existence  to  whatever  gently  solicits  atten- 
tion, and  is  a  link  in  the  ^ain  of  aaasda- 
tion,  without  rowon^  onr  passioBB  or  hnrt- 
ing  our  pride,  that  is  the  striking  leatsre 

•  in  Mr.  Word8Worth*s  mind  and  poetry. 
Others  have  felt  and  shown  this  power 
before,  as  Withers,  Bums,  &c.  bm  none 
have  felt  it  so  intensely  and^ibsolulely  as 
to  lend  to  it  the  voice  of  inspiration,  as  to 
rodEC  it  the  foundation  of  a  new  style  and 
school  in  poetry.     His  strength,  as  it  so 

'  often  happens,  arises  from  mt  excess  sC 
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But  he  hai  opened  a  new 
Ktavxe  to  the  human  heart,  has  explored 
■noAier  secret  haant  and  nook  of  natute, 
^*'  aacred  to  Terse,  and  tare  ef  cfeda8tii» 
fame.**  Compared  with  his  lines,  Loid 
B3nnm*8  stanzas  are  but  exaggerated  com- 
raon-jdaee,  and  Walter  Soott^s  poetry  (not 
his  prose)  old  wives*  fables.  There  is  no 
one  in  whom  I  hare  been  more  disaf^oint- 
ed  than  in  the  writer  here  spoken  of,  nor  with 
-whom  I  am  more  disposed  on  certain  pmnts 
to  quarrd:  but  the  love  of  truth  ftid  justice, 
'which  obUgesme  to  do  this,  will  not  suffer  me 
to  blench  his  merits.  I>o  what  he  can,  he  - 
cannot  help  being  an  oripoal-minded  man. 
His  poetry  is  not  servile.  While  the  cuc- 
lijoo  returns  in  the  spring,  whfle  the  daisy 
looks  bright  in  the  suH,  while  the  rainbow 
Hfts  it  httd  above  the  storm — 

**  Yet  m  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 
And  an  that  thou  hast  done  for  me !  ** 

We  must,    we  find,  make  short 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
The    "  Character  of   Cobbett,"    is 
worthy. of  .thfe  subject,,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  the  most  popular  of  these 
essays ; — ^though,  for  our  own  part, 
we  prefer  those  in  which  the  author 
takes  a  wider  range  of  majestic  con- 
templations.   His  article  on  ^'  People 
with  one  Idea,"  is  a  piece  of  admi- 
rable sarcasm,  and  contains,  among 
xnauy  palpable  hits,  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Owen  to  the  life :  The  next,  ''  On 
the  Ignorance  of  the  Learned,"  is  a 
masterly  dissection  of  the  mere  scho- 
lastic character  ;  but  we  admire  Mr. 
HazUtt  more  when  he  vindicates  the 
imgesties  of  the  heart,  or  the  gran- 
deurs of  antiquity,  than  when  he  ex- 
poses the  emptiness  of  pretension.  In 
the  paper  entitled,  the  ''  Indian  Jug- 
glers,* he  has  written  very  finely  on 
bodily  and  mental  accomplishments, 
'^-rimd  has  finally  left  the  question  of 
-  their  relative  value  nearly  where  he 
found  it    In  that  on  '^  Thought  and 
Action,"  he  has,  in  the  same  way, 
given  full  weight  to  the  claims  of 
poets    and    heroes— -and    has  elo- 
quently rebuked  those  who  would  in- 
stitute impertinent  comparisons  be- 
tween them.     He  has,    in  another 
paper,   given    an  amusing  and  in- 
structive exposure  of  **  Paradox  and 
Common  Place,"  detecting  the  in- 
ward weakness  of  Mr.  Shelley's  va^ 
garies,  and  crushing  Mr.  Canning's 
taudry  nets  for  the  understanding, 
into  atoms.    We  will  not  follow  him 
through  his  proofs  of  the  identity  of 
vulgarity   with    affectation— ror    his 
elaborate  exposures  of .  the  inponsis- 


tendes  of  9\r  Joshua  Seyi>oldsVdi»» 
courses— but  will  conclude  with  a 
picture  of  at  dreaming,  contemplative 
existence,  from  the  article  ^'  On  Li- 
ving to  OneVself,"  which,  we  thiok^ 
is  in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  finest  style,  and 
wiiich  is  steeped  in  intense  recoliec- 
tion  of  his  own  being. 

What  I  mean  by  livfaig  to^one^s^self  i^ 
living  in  the  world,  as  in  it,  not  of  it :  it 
is  as  if  no  one  knew  there  was  such  a  per- 
son, and  yovL  wished  no  one  to  know  it ; 
it  is  to  be  a  sDent  spectator  of  the  mig^ 
scene  o(  things,  not  an  object  of  attention 
or  euriomty  in  it ;  to  take  a  thou^tfiiV 
anxious  interest  in  what  is  passing  in  die 
world,  but  not  to  feel  the  slightest  indhts* 
tion  to  make  or  meddle  with  It.  It  is  such 
a  Ufe  as  a  pure  spirit  might  be  mppoiDd 
to  lead,  and  such  an  interest  as  it  mi^t 
take  in  the  affairs  of  men,  calm,  eontem- 
pladve,  passive,  distant,  touched  with  mty 
ror  their  sorrows,  smiUng  at  their  f<Mlies 
without  bitterness,  sharing  their  affections, 
but  not  troubled'  by  their  passions,  not 
seeking  didr  nodce,  nor  once  dreamt  ot 
by  them.  He  who  Uves  wisely  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  heart,  looks  at  the  busy 
world  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat> 
and  docs  not  want  to  mingle  in  the  fn^. 
«^  He  hears  the  tumult,  and  is  stilL'*  He 
is  not  able  to  mend  it,  nor  willing  to  mar 
it.  He  sees  enough  in  the  umverse  to 
interest  him,  without  putting  himself  fbr- 
ward  to  try  what  he  can  do  to  fix  the  eyes 
of  the  universe  upon  him.  Vain  the  at- 
tempt !  He  reads  the  douds,  he  looks  at 
the  stars,  he  watches  the.  return  of  the 
seasons,  the  faHing  leaves  of  autumn,  the 
perfumed  breath  of  spring ;  starts  with  de- 
light at  the  note  of  a  thrush  in  a  oo^  near 
him,  'sits  by  the  fire,  listens  to  the  moan- 
ing of  the  wind,  l>ores  upon  a  book,  or 
discourses  the  fVecnng  hours  away,  or 
melts  down  hours  to  minutes  in  pleasing 
thought  All  this  while  he  is  taken  up 
with  other  things,  forgetting  himself.  He 
relishes  an  author's  sUde,  without  thinking 
of  turning  author.  He  is  fond  of  looking 
at  a  print  from  an  old  picture  in  the  room, 
without  teasing  himself  to  copy  it.  He 
does  not  fret  himself  to  death  with  trying 
to  be  what  he  is  not,  or  to  do  what  he 
cannot  He  hardly  knows  what  he  is 
6ipable  of,  and  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned whcihcr  he  shall  ever  make  a  figure 
in  the  world.  He  feds  *thc  truth  or  the 
lines — 

*'  The  man  whose  eye  is  ever  on  himsdf. 
Doth  look  on  one,  the  least  of  nature's 

works ; 
One  who  might  move  the  wise  man  to  that 

scorn 
"Which  wisdom  holds  unlawful  ever  " — 
he  looks  out  of  bunsdf  aj,  the  wide  extended 
profipea  of  naturci  and  takes  an  -  intcrefct 
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tftyotid  his  Damyw  pvetensioftt  io  gencnl 
humanitj.  He  u  free  as  air^  and  inde- 
pendent as  the  wind*  Woe  be  to  him 
when  he  first  begins  to  think  what  others 
saf  of  hun.  Whfle  a  man  is  contented 
with  himself  and  his  own  resouiteS)  all  la 
wdL  When  he  undertakea  to  play  a  part 
en  the  stage,  and  to  penoads  the  world  to 
think  more  aboat  him  than  dicy  do  about 
theraselvesy  he  is  gpt  into  a  track  when  he 
will  find  nothing  but  biiais  9fld  thomey 
TexatioQ  and  disappointment  I  can  speak 
a  little  to  this  pomt  For  many  years  d 
my  life  I  did  nothing  butdiink*.  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  solve  some  knotty 
point,  or  dip  into  some  abstruse  author,  or 
look  at  the  say,  or  wander  by  the  pebbled 


p§mr» 


was  no  pnntsr'a  devfl  vstmg  far  jom^     i 


QB^  to  write  ft.pMe  or  ^wo 
half  a  year;    iaa   lemsmbcr 


*^  To  sea  the  children  sporting  on  Ae  shores 
And  hear  the  mi^ity  waters  loUing  ever- 
more.*' 

I  eared  for  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing.  I 
took  tay  time  to  consider  whatever  oc« 
currcd  to  me,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  give 
a  sophistical  answer  to  a  ^estion — there 


beartUT  at  tbe 

Nichouon.  who  uM  me  that  in 
years  be  had  written  as  nmdi  as  wooU 
nuke  three  hundred  octavo  iwihiinrtu  If 
I  was  not  a  great  anthor,  I  could  read 
^th  ever  fredi  dehght,  ^  never  cndng, 
still  beginning,*'  and  had  no  orrwion  to 
write  a  fritifism  when  I  had  done.  If  I 
could  not  paint  like  Qaude,  I  ciMsld  ad- 
mire ^' the  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  ai^" 
as  I  walked  out,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  If  I  was  duE,  in 
gave  me  little  concern :  if  I  waa  lirdj*  1 
mdulged  my  spirits.  I  wished  well  to  the 
world,  and  bdieyed  as  fiivouzably  a£  it  aa  I 
could.  I  was  tike  a  stranger  in  a  Ibrapi 
land,  at  which  I  looked  wSh  wooder,  ca- 
rioai^,  and  delight,  without  expecting  to 
be  an  object  of  attention  In  return.  I  Dad 
no  relotifloa  to  the  state,  no  duty  «d  ncr- 
^orm,  no  ties  to  bind  me  to  otfacsa?  load 
neither  iriffid  nor  mistress,  wifis  nor  < 
I  lived  in  a  world  of  oonti 
not  of  action. 


LOED*BYRON'S  MARINO  FAUERO,  Ac* 


We  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  very 
enthusiastic  praise  of  this  historical 
play.  Indeed,  it  hardly  correspond^ 
to  its  title.  It  has  little  of  a  local 
or  circumstantial  air  abotit  it  We 
.are  not  violently  transported  to 
the  time  or  scene  of  action.  We 
know  not  much  about  the  plot,  about 
the  characters^  about  the  motives  of 
the  persons  introduced,  but  we  know 
a  good  deal  about  their  sentiments  and 
opinions  on  matters  in  general,  and 
hear  some  very  fine  descnptions  from 
their  mouths;  which  would,  how- 
ever, have  become  the  mouth  of  any 
other  individual  in  the  play  equally 
well,  and  the  mouth  of  the  noble 
poet  better  than  that  of  any  of  hi« 
characters.  We  have,  indeed^  a  pre- 
vious theory,  that  Lord  Bvron's  ge- 
nius is  not  dramatic,  and  the  present 
performance  is  not  one,  thiit  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  give 
up  that  theory.  It  is  very  inferior  to 
Manfred,  both  in  beauty  and  interest. 
The  characters  and  situations  there, 
were  of  a  romantic  and  poetical  cast, 
mere  creatures  of  the  miagiuation ; 
and  the  sentiments  such,  as  the 
author  plight  easily  conjure  up  by 


fancyinffimnself  ctfienchanted  ffToiiiid» 
and  adom  with  all  the  iUunou 
that  hover  round  the  poet's  pea^ 
'^  prouder  than  when  blue  Irii 
beiKls."  The  more  the  writer  ib* 
dulged  himself  in  following  out  tW 
phantoms  of  a  morbid  senaibili^,  or 
lapt  himself  in  the  voluptuoua  dreaai 
oi'  his  own  e^^istence,  the  oearer  \m 
would  approach  to  the  trutk  of  m^ 
ture,  the  more  he  would  be  ideuti- 
^d  with  the  airy  and  preternatural 

rionages  he  represent^.  But  heft 
descends  to  the  ground  of  &ct 
and  history ;  and  we  caiinol  say,  that 
in  that  circle,  he  tceads  with  the  auns 
firmness  of  step,  that  he  has  diqday* 
ed  boldness  and  smoothness  of  wmg, 
in  soaring  above  it.  Hs  paints  tfas 
doud,  or  the  rainbow  in  tae  <:kNid; 
or  dives  into  the  secret  and  subtetra* 
neous  workings  of  his  own  bruist; 
but  he  does  not,  with  equal  £acili^ 
or  earnestness,  wind  into  tbe  mmA 
of  human  afifkirs  upon  the  earth,  cc 
mingle  in  the  throng  and  daily  eon* 
fiict  of  human  passions.  There  is 
neither  action  nor  reactloQ  in  his 
poetry;  both  which  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  Dramc^  He  docs 
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not  commit  himself  in  the  common 
arena  of  man ;  but  looks  down^  from 
the  hi^h  tower  of  his  rank^  na^>  of 
his  genius^  on  the  ignobler  interests' 
of  humanitf^   and    described  ihem* 
either  as  a  dim  and  distant  phantas- 
xnagoria  or  a  paterv  &ntoccim  azhibi* 
tion^  scarce  worth    his   scom.    He 
fixes  OB  some  point  of  hatiagiBation 
or  of  brooding  tnou^t  as  a  refltinflr* 
place  for  his  own  pride  and  imtabi^ 
fity,  instead  of  seeking  to  borrow  a 
new  and  unnecessary  stimulus  from 
the  busy  exploits  and  over-wrought 
feelings  of  others.     His   Lordship^s 
genius  is  a  spirit  of  necromancy  or. 
of  misanthropy^    not  of  humanity. 
Pie  is  governed  bv  antipathieSj  more 
than  by  sympathies ;  but  the  ffenius^ 
of  dramatic  poetry   is  like  charity 
which  ^'  endureth  much^  is  patient, 
and  by  humbling  itself,  is  exalted." 
I^rd   Byron,  for   instance^  sympa* 
thises  readily  with  Dante,  who  was  a 
poet,  a  patriot,  a  noble  Florentine, 
an  exile  from  his  country:   he  can 
describe  the  feelings  of  Dante,  for  in 
so  doing,  he  does  little  more  than 
describe  his  own :  he  makes  nothing 
out  of  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Ve« 
iiice^  and  cares  nothing  about  him, 
for  he  himself  is  neither  a  warrior,  a, 
statesman,  npr  a  conspirator.    Lord 
Byron  can  gaze  with  swimming  eyes 
upon  any  of  the  great  lights  ofltaly, 
and  view  them'  through  the  misty, 
wide-spread   glory    of    lengthening 
centunes :  that  is,  he  can  take  a  high 
and  romantic  interest  in   them,    as 
they  appear  to  us  aud  to  him ;  but 
be  cannot  take   an  historical  eyent 
m   her  annals,   transport  us  to  the 
time  and  place  of  action,  give  us  a 
real, 'living  interest  in  the  scene,  and 
by  filling  the  mind  with  the  Agoiiiz-> 
ug  hopes,  and  panic-fears,  and  in- 
corrigible will,  and  sudden  projects 
3f  the  authentic  actors  in  the  world's 
rolunre,  charm  us  of  ourselves,  and 
nake  us  forget  that  there  are  such 
lalf-faced  fellows  as  readers,  authors, 
)r  critics  in  existence.    Lord  Byron's 
[7age    has   not    this    effect;     it    is 
Tiodem,    smooth,    fresh   from    Mr. 
J^urray's,  and  does  not    smack  of 
he   olden  time.    It    is    not  rough, 
jrothic,  pregnant  with  past  events;, 
maequamtdl  wi^  the  present  time, 
flowing  with  the  spirit  of  that  dark 
iimI  fiery  age  :  but  strewn  with  the 
lowers  of  jpoe^y  and  the  tiopes  of 
'hetorfc.    The  author  docs  not  try 


^\ 


to  make  us  overhear  what  old  FalierOj, 
and  his.  youny  wife  an4  his  wilyj 
infuriated  accomplices  would  say^ 
but.  makes  them  nis  proxies  to  diB« 
quss  the  topics  of  love  and  marriagCi 
the  claims  of  rank  and  common  ju»« 
tice^  or  to  describe  a  scene  by  moon* 
light,  with  a  running  allusion  to  the 
pending  controversy  between  hia 
Lordship,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr. 
Campbdi,  on  the  merits  of  the  natu-* 
ral  and  artificial  style  in  po^tJ?* 
'^  That  was  not  the  way"  of  our  fim 
tragic  writers,  nor  is  it  (thank  God) 
that  of  some  of  the  last.  "  One  touch, 
of  nature  makes,  the  whole  world 
kin:*'— one  line  of  Webster,  Decker, 
or  Ford,  (to  say  nothinff  of  Shaks-. 

Seare^  is  worth  all  the  cUdactic  and 
escrfptive  paraphrases  of  what  would 
neither  be  seen  nor  felt  by  men  in  i^ 
state  of  stronff  agitation  as  they  occur 
in  this  plav.  We  cannot  call  to  mind* 
after  teading  it,  a  single  electric 
s*hock  of  passion ;  not  a  spark  of  ge« 
nius  struck  out  of  the  immediate  oc- 
casion, like  fire  out  of  the  flint;  not 
one  revelation  of  our  inmost  nature, 
forced  from  the  rack  of  restless  cur«» 
cumstance.  But  this  is  all  that 
is  truly  dramatic  in  any  fragedy  or  > 
poem:  the  rest  is  but  a  form  of 
words^  an  imposing  display  of  inge-> 
nuity,  or  understanding,  or  fancy^ 
which  the  writer  (however  excellent 
he  may  be  in  any  of  these  respects}^ 
might  as  well  or  much  better  niake 
m  his  own  person.  We  think  most 
highly  of  Lord  Byron's  powers  "  on^ 
tms  side  of  idolatry ;"  but  we  do  not 
think  those  powers  are  dramatic,  nor 
con  we  regard  the  present  work  as 
a  splendid  exception  to  that  general 
opinion.  But  enough  of  prefatory 
remark. 

Marino  Faliero  Is  without  a  plot, 
without  characters,  without  fluctuat- 
ing interest,  and  without  the  q>irit 
of  dialogue.  The  events  hung  toge^ 
ther  very  slenderly  and  unaccount- 
ably. Steno  (one  of  the  Scuate)  bat 
slandered  the  Doge's  wife,  Augioliim, 
and  is  ac^judged  by  \m  peers  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  only,  whj^h  is 
considered  by  the  hau^'hly  Faliero  as 
equivalent  to  an  ;;tcmjittal  atid  a  dt^ 
liberate  insult  to  hmisdf ;  and  he 
resolves  to  reveni.'-e  kj  by  destroying 
the  senate  and  overturning  tJie  slate. 
His  lady  endeavourg  to  pacify  liim 
under  this  indignity ,  say  a  she  li?  vtry 
indifferent  to  the  uiattcr  htrsclf,  and 
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a  Ictg,  cool^  dispassionate  argument 
follows^  in  which  she  enters  into  her 
aendmetfts  of  virtue  and  honour^  and 
gives  her  reasons  at  large  for  marry- 
ing the  Doge  (who  is  an  old  man 
but  choleric  withal)^  which  amount  to 
this^  that  she  did  not  care  at  all  about 
him.  The  whole  of  her  connection 
with  the  play  b  a  very  Platonic  sort 
of  business.  8he  neither  precipitates 
nor  retards  the  plot^  is  neither  irri- 
tated by  the  imputation  on  her  own 
dtaracter^  nor  overwhelmed  by  her 
husband's  fate.  She  is  a  venr  fair, 
unsullied  piece  of  marble.  Just  at- 
the  moment  that  the  Doge  has  re- 
ceived this  mortal  affront  from  the 
senate j  Israel  Bertuccio  (an  old  fel- 
low-soldier and  retainer  of  his)  has 
been  struck  by  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
and  comes  to  his  patron  "  with  blood 
upon  his  fieice "  to  supplicate  for  re- 
venge. This  facilitates  the  object  of 
the  Doge.  Israel  Bertuccio  is  com- 
mander of  the  arsei.al,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens^ that  a  conspiracy  is  already 
hatching  theie^  among  the  officers 
and  workmen,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  state,  and  cut  the  throats  of 
reverend  rogues  in  office.  These 
things  fall  out  luckily  together :  there 
is  no  connection  between  them,  but 
they  serve  as  a  peg  to  hang  the 
plot  on*  The  Do^e  is  introduced  to 
their  council  and  becomes  their  lea- 
der ;  but,  though  he  is  represiented 
as  a  fierv,  nntameable  character,  a 
rough  soldier,  he  pules  and  whines 
through  the  rest  of  the  piece,  is 
continually  reproaching  his  compa- 
nions with  his  own  scruples  of  con- 
science, making  out  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  l)ecause 
they  are-  only  base  plebeians,  pot 
knit  to  the  senate  by  the  ties  of 
honour  and  friendship;  but  yet  he 
persists  in  carryfng  into  effect  his 
puiyose  of  revenge,  and  in  assisting 
theirs  of  patriotism  and  justice.  This 
is  not  very  natural  nor  very  interest- 
ing. The  plot  is  defeated  by  the  old 
trick  of  one  of  the  conspirators  being 
a  little  softer-hearted  than  the  rest, 
and*the  Doge  ends  his  inauspicious 
career  by  an  elaborate  denunciation 
oF  the  senate,  and  prophetic  view  of 
the  fkll  of  Venice.  Lord  Byron  has 
taken  no  advantage  of  Ot way's 
Venice  Preserved  to  heighten  his 
plot,  though  the  outline  is  much  the 
same ;  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to 
plagiarism  from  other  authors, 'ex- 


cept an  unaccountable  pUferingoT 
ginffle  phrases  from  Shakspeare.  vTe 
wiU  just  give  a  few  oi  these. 

T%ere*s  no  mcft  thimg. 


Wewillfindodiermettft  to  make  aU  cvem, 

I     To  pMifronf  rnouA  to  i 
Of  loo$e  mechoHki* 

— — ~  In  the  olden  Ume 
Some  SMrificet  asked  a  lingie  ^ 

ThBte^s  hlood  upon  thyfice. 

I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Groan  with  the  strong-  cancepHon  of  tfcck 

wrongs* 
But  let  that  pasB^FTe  v4U  be  JocnmJ. 
The  same  sin  that  overthrew- the  angeia. 

But  I  have  set  my  little  left 

Of  life  upon  this  caML 

It  is  oar  kncU,  or  that  of  Vcnioe* 

We  wiQ  not  notify  but  kilL — &c.  &c; 

And  calmly  wash  those  hands  mcarnmdimt. 

Among  the  poetical  passages  in  this 
play,  we  might  instance  the  follownig 
as  some  of  the  most  striking.  The 
Doge,  in  addressing  his  nephew  an 
the  cause  of  their  revenge,  s«y» 
passionately^- 

--Aye,  think  upon  the  cause    ■ 
Forget  it  not : — When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  blacl^  among  your  dreams ;  and 

when 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  bcCweco 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  iU-omen*d  docid 
Upon  a  sunmier-day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me. 

Angioluia's  description  of  her  hus- 
band IS  also  very  graceful. 

.—Would  he  were  retomM ! 
He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  fab  fiery 

spirit," 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frsaaie^ 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nouzishM  by  a 

soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  amsoMMt 
Less  hardy  clay. — Time  has  but  fiule  power 
On  hb  resentments  or  his  gric&.     Uidikc 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who. 
In  the  first  hurst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Th^  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  tilings  wear  i* 

him 
An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  tbeughtt. 
His  feelings,  pasnons,  good  or  evil,  bH 
Have  nothing  of  old  Me  I  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scan  of  mind,  the  tho»ightt 

of  years. 
Not  their  decrepitude :  ind  he  of  late 
Has  been  mor^'agiuted  than  his  went. 
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Ijyrd  Byrcni  Tragedy  of  Marino  FdUerot 


Would  h0  vere  come  (  for  I  alon*  bate 

power 
Upqii  hi«  troubled  tpiiit. 

We  do  not  think  the  Noble  Author 
has,  in    Uie  jequel^  embodied  this 

.  T^UUmeique  conception  of  his  hero, 
Paliero.  On  the  cpntrary,  he  is  tetchy 
and  wuvward,  sceptical^  querulous, 
and  ^Mi  of  the  gusts  and  flaws  of 

passion.  As  an  instance  of,  mere 
naste  and  irascibility,  arising  out  of 

^nothinfi',  and  subsiding  into  nothing, 
take  his  captious  assumption  of  an 
agony  of  rage  at  the  mention  of  his 

*son^  or  what  he  chuses  to  interpret  as 
sudi. 


Jsf^el  Bertmcdo,  You 
Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 
Israel  BertMCcio,  Not  were  he  ]rour  son. 
Doge.  Wretch !  darest  thou  name  my 
ion?    He  died  in  arms 
At  Swienza  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh !  Uiat  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes! 
Or  tfuit  he  were  alire  ere  I  be  ashes  ! 
I  .should  not  need  the  dubious   aid   of 
strangers^ 
Israel  Bcrtuccio.  Not  one  cf  all  those 
strangers  whom  thou  doubtest. 
But  wfll.re^piid  thee  with  a  filial  feeling. 
So  that  thou  keep*8t  a  father*!  fiuth  with 
'  them. 
Doge  (answers.)  The  die  is  cast.  Where 
is  the  place  of  meeting  $ 

There  is  very  little  of  keeping,  or 
of  ^^  the  aspect  of  eternity,"  m  tnis. 

AngioHna  and  Marianna,  her  friend, 
thus  moralize  very  prettily  on  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  repu- 
Station. 

Marianna. '  —Yet  fiill  many  a  dame, 
Stainless  and  fidthftil,  would  feel  all  the 

wrong 
Of  iudi  a  slander ;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 
Sadi  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry  . 
for  justice. 

AngioHna,  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 
And  not  the  quality  they  prize :  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  theb 

honour, 
If  they  require  it  to  be  blazoned  forth ; 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its 


Aalbmr  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  diev  fed  the  want,  but  notbe- 


0£^ 


They  think  it  so;    they  Uve  in  others* 

.  thoughU^ 
J^nd  vould  seem  ftoncst  as  they  must  seem 
fair. 


US 


^  The  Boge  presentlyafter  addressos 
Jiis  wife  to  the  following  purpose.  < 

Wffl  I  know  . 

'Twere  ho^dess  for  humanity  to  dresm    ' 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  mos^ : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet*8  god 
In  aU  his  marble-dusdi*d  beauty,  or 
The  demi-dei^,.  Alcides,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  snfike  to  bind  where  virtue  is 
not,  4bc. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  allusion  to 
Shakspeare  in  the  abot^e^  passage.  It 
is  Lord  Byron  speaking  in  the  I^th 
century,  and  not  the  Doge  of  Venice 
in  the  lith.  The  au^or  hai'  mrtH 
running  in  his  head,  more  than  vir- 
tue. There  are  several  of  these  an^ 
chronisms  of  style  and  sentiment 
scattered  throughout.  We  have  nei- 
ther space  nor  inclination  to  Quote 
them.  The  following  speech  of  the 
Doge,  giving  directions  for  liie  first 
raising  the  alarm  of  insurrectibti',-^ 
as  spirited  as  any  thing  in  the  ]day*.'. 

«—.*By  different  routes 
Let  your  march  be  directed,  evqy  aix^ 
S^tering  a  sqMtrate  avenue,  and  stiU 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
Andof  the  Genoese  Jleety  ^  the  first  dawn^ 
Discern'' d  before  Hie  port ;  form  round  the 

palace. 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  In 

arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 
]\Iany  and  martial ;  while  the  beU  tolls  on. 
Shout  ye,  ^^  Saint  Mark  i^-^e  foe  j»  on 

the  waters  1*' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  CalenclarQ^ 
after  this,  exclaims-^ 

I  see  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lofd* 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  dramatic 
writing.  In  reading  such  lines  as 
these,  we  not  only  read  fine  poetry, 
but  we  feel,  see,  and  hear  the  genius 
of  the  place,  the  age,  and  people, 
'stirring  within  us  and  about  us. 
Dramatic  poetry,  as  Shakspeare  says 
of  war,  should  b^  '<  lively,  audlbfe> 
and  fuU  of  vent." 

Among  the  passages  calculated  for 
action  and  sta^e-efiect,  are  the  Doge's 
tearing  off  and  trampling  on  the  au- 
cai  bonnet  in  the  fit^t  act,  his  pre- 
sentation to  the  conspirators  in  the 
third,  and  the  enirmice  of  the  Signor 
of  the  Night  to  arrest  him  as  a  troi* 


*  This  it  a  fiction,  a  rtue  dc  guem. 


Lord  ijyrwi'f  TrOge^ytf  ASarino  Fkikettr. 


tor  jtMt  ai  he  it  «i)peeiiiig  tiie  sifroal 
for  the  deiitracUoki  of  the  senate  in  lim 
fourth.  As  he  ia  iraitiag  for  the  toll- 
iqgof  Ae  IM,  he  hean  other  DoiM^ 

BtAl  was  then  not 

A  taronbor  as  of  distant  yoices,  and 
The  tnui^i  of  feot  in  martial  unison  ? 

Then 
JSaier  a  Signor  <fihi  Iflght^  wUh  Guards. 

Doge,  lacrest  iiee  of  h^  treason^  &C. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  political  and 
practical  tone  or  the  tragedy^  we 
flhall  select  only  one  passage. 

ilmMf  Bertmccio*  We  have  thtm  in  the 
toils — iteannoc£ul! 
New  diott*rt  indeed  a  sovereigB,  and  wih 

make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  die  greatest  1 
VVee  dtisens  hare  struck  at  kings  ere  how ; 
Cftsarshsve  fldlen,  and  even  patricisn  hands 
"ISste  tfroshM  diettttots,  as  the  poj^ular  steel 
nss  feaoi^ 
lehat 


CMay, 


adi^dpatridans;  bat  untu  this  hour.  There  are  some  strange  inv^ersion 
mteoehas  plotted  for  his  people*s  style  in  different  parts  of  the  w. 
5**^!?'  itt.        1-.      u-      «        and  two  instances  of  bad  English 


0t  fflikM  ahfb  to  libeRite  hit  sabjects? 
Woif  eretf  and.  ftw  erer,  they  eonnnre 
Agafaist  the  people*  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  hut  hod  aside  to  cany  weapons 
A^BBst  die  fcHow  nations,  so  that  ywe 
On  yc^ce,  and  slavety  and  dsaoi  may  whet^ 
ffei  ghtiy  die  nefer-^orged  Leriatfaan ! 
xlow>  my  Isvda  lo onr  Miterprise;  'tisgresft, 
And  greater  mo  lemrd ;  why  stand  yon 

rapt? 
A  teotticnt  back,  and  you  were  aH  {m« 
patience! 

lioffr.  Ahdisit  then  dedded  ?  mnstdiey 
die? 

Itraei Bertuccio,  Who? 

Dcge,       My  own  friends  by  blood  and 


tresaon    pianta  om 


And  many  deeds  and  days— the  senators  ? 
Iffxiei  Bertuecio.  You  passed  their  sen- 

4e*ce,  and  it  is  a  just  one. 
iX^.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  yotf; 
You  are  a  pHtxiot,  a  plebeian  Oraochns — 
The  iebd*s  ewwle    the  people's  traNme-" 
Ibhmwytanot,  yon  wt  in  your  vocation i 
Tkfj  smoOe  you,  and  oppi;ess*d  yom,  and 

despised  you; 
^fheybBvem^:  but  yoa  ne'er  spake  with 

them; 
You  never  broke  thdr  bread,  nor  shared 

*  didrsalt; 
Yon  never  had  their  wine-cop  at  your  Ups; 
Voii  grew  not  tip  wilh  ihem,  nor  laug^'d^ 

Beip  wept, 
i9or  held  a  Mvel  ia  their  eompany  I 
iCi'erwniled  to  seediem  smSle,  BorehdmM 


b  soelal  interchaBge  fbr  yours,  nor  tmsted 
Jforifore  them  in  your  heait  lof  heart%  as 
I  have: 


llieslihrirsof  riiineaie  grey,  and  so  lac 

thehs, 
Theddersofthetamdi;  Ii^nember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  msoi'^ 

wing, 
As  we  went  IbHn  to  tal^  lair  prey  aradnd 
Ihe  iah^  wrong  ftom  die  ftlseMaiionMBM; 
And  can  I  see  diett   AAbird  tTtt  wOh 

Uoodf 
BaA  stsi)  to  thcBl  will  seafa  my  ■airiiia 

We  agree  with  Israd  Beit«iccl(», 

who  interrupts  him  here-:- 

Boge!  Doge!  dus  vadDatiflQ  is  wwurthf 

t^achild,&c. 

It  is  not  theproper  way  of  badcmg 
his  friends.  We  had  intended  to  give 
Lioni  the  Senator's  description  of  a 
Venetian  moon^fight;  but  It  la  too 
long^  and  the  public  are  all  hut 
glutted  with  the  abstract  beatity  and 
dazzling  power  of  Lord  Byron's  pen. 
'"'  inv^ersioos  of 

bad  English. 

And  in  my  mind,  theie  is  no  taitor  1 
He  whose  domestic 
poigbaid 

WiUiin  die  breast  which  trusted  tofts  tnith. 

a        •        e        •        *        «        % 

Lady  !  the  naturtA  HgtracHtm  tf 

Thy  thoughts  at  sudi  a  moment  mmkc  the 

question 
Merit  forgiveness,  Ac* 

The  Doge  of  Venice,  which  is  to 
be  brought  out  this  erenhog  (April 
95th)  at  Drury-lane,  wiU  hardly 
make  a  popular  acting  play .^  Aof 
thing  written  by  Lord  Byron,  most 
be  read. 

The  Prophecy  of  Dante^  appt^rd 
to  the  tragedy,  is  a  rhqiaody  in  his 
Lordship's  manner,  but  not  in  his 
best  manner.  The  deaaipthie  of 
Italy,  as  it  bmrsts  upon  the  liUMlha 
from  the  brow  of  Uie  Alps,  is  ad» 
mirable;  but  it  is  such  as  nighl 
come  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger,  a 
pative  of  the  frozen  North,  like  Loiad 
Byron,  rather  than  from  the  old  poet 
Dante,  who  had  bathed  from  hb 
youth  in  her  vales  and  asure  akic^ 
and  was  ''  native  and  cBduo' 
that  sunny  dnnent.^'  Th^ 
maks  of  continuing  and  < 
tnis  fragment,  if  he  meets  with  eo^ 
cotiragement  to  do  ao.  But  la  it  sot 
for  him  to  write  what  he  pleaaea,  and 
Ibr  the  public  to  read  in  qdte  af 
themaelves  ? 


It  Was  acted,  but  did  not  socseed. 


OLD  SSTOniBS. 

No.  IF*  . 

f  hiTTta  ir^T  to  M  t6l»  at  all  trtlE« ;  oil, 

THS   kO&AL  XireRAKTi^ 


355 


In  thote  dajt,  wken  magicians 
were  rife  on  earth^-^oubdess  Tery 
dcBghtful  timet,  for  eyen  now  the 
mere  relation  of  the  wonders  which 
were  then  common,  retains  a  spell, 
and  a  potent  charm  againit  the  ennui 
of  a  long  winter^s  erening — ^in  those 
days  there  lived  an  endumter,  who 
must  himself  have  been  bewitched, 
being  possessed  not  only  by  the  wish 
of  cunng,  but  by  the  hope  of  being 
aUe  to  cure,  maiudnd  of  their  foibles, 
ranities,  and  follies,  by  means  of  the 
resources  of  his  art.  Many  were  the 
astonishing  proofs  which  he  is  re^ 
ported  to  have  given  of  his  skjUI; 
some  of  them,  in^ed,  so  astonishing 
as  to,  be  incredible  even  to  tfaosey 
who  are  not  st^Urtled  at  the  utmost 
ficentioQsness  of  fiction,  or  all  the 
wonders  of  fairy-land.  Cue  instance 
of  what  he  is  said  to.  have  Uius  ef- 
fected, will  convince  the  reader  that 
his  repute  was  not  greater  than  it 
merited  to  be.  Almaforatati— for 
such  was  the  imposingly  sonorous 
name  of  our  philosophic  n^agidui— 
almost  endued  of  itself  with  necro- 
mantic power,: — ^had  discovered  that 
the  female  tongue  generally  acquires 
an  additional  and  very  formidable  im- 
pet^Lis  after  marriage;  and  that  the  mu- 
fical  tones  of  a  midden's  dulcet  voice 
frequently  become  shrill  and  discord-i 
ant  from  the  same  cause :  in  short, 
lie  cUseovered  that  another  magician, 
of  very  Giq[>ridous  temper,  and  named 
Qos,  took  a  malignant  pleasure 
oently  transforming  tne  most 
nynmhs)  angels>  tmd  'god- 
desses, into  shrews  and  scolds;  a 
more  lamentable  metamorphosis  than 
any  recorded  in  that  delightful  co- 
mance,  written  by  the  Ariosto  of  an- 
tiquity.* Against  these  most  diabo- 
lical transformations,  the  benevolent 
Almaforatati  contrived  a  potent  talis* 
man — but,  unfortunately  for  poste- 
rity, the  secret  of  this  talisman  was 
oonided  to  a  woman ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  sex  are  as  litUe  celebrated  for 
thdr  retention  of  secrets,  as  they  are 
for  their  retention  of  tongue,  I  pre- 
Mune  that  it  has  long  sin^e  been  tost. 
Reader,  art  thou  married?  Shotild 
\  liappen  to  be  the  case>  thou  wilt 


appreciate  the  benevolence  of  Alma-t 
foratati  as  it  deserved— -It  is  not  my^ 
intention,  however,  to  record  all  that 
this  humane  enchanter  did  for  the 
improvement  and  amelioration  of 
mankind ;  since  excellent  as  he  was» 
and  excellent  as  his  history  could  not, 
{ail  to  be  when  written  by  myself,  it. 
might  be  somewhat  proux — I  will 
not  Employ  that  ominous  word  /e- 
dious,  For  the  present,  therefore^  t 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of 
one  of  those  many  cures  which  he 
effected  by  the  judicious  eiBploy<« 
ment  of  his  necromantic  skilL 

There  was,  amoujg  others>  whom 
he  attempted  to  bring  to  reason^  a 
certain  Biribissi :  this  penon  was  a^' 
^cted  with  a  most  inconvenient  and 
ugly  disorder,  which  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  embarrassment  to  himself 
and  others;  for  the  poor  man  was 
determined,,  on  every  occasion^  to 
^xak  his  mind,  and  to  manifest  by 
bis  actions  his  thorough  contempt 
for  what  he  termed  the  sophistik»ted 
and.art^cial  forms  of  sodety.  lids 
he  frequentiy  did,  to  the  utter  disr^« 

5ard  of  the  feelings  of  eveqr  one  els^w 
Jmaforatati  considered,  him,  there* 
fore,  as  a  very  fit  object  of  compass 
sion,  and  resolved  to  remove,  if  ,po^* 
sible,  so  desperate  a  folly;  and  what 
can  be  more  egregiously  so,  than  an 
exposure  of  one's  undisguised  atXH 
timents  on  every  occasion,  and  tha|» 
too,  in  the  most  wanton  and  gri^ 
tuitoua  manner.  In  order  to  acconw 
plish  tlus  laudable  purpose^  Aimafoi* 
ratati  tnuuported  Biribissi  to  an  en- 
chanted domain;  where»  upon  hitf 
arrival,  he  proceeded  towards  a  spa* 
cious  edifice,  on  which  was  an  in- 
scription, purporting  that  it  was  the 
Pblace  of  Unsophisticated  Sincerity ; 
and  that,  within  its  walls,  no  restnc^ 
tion  was  imposed  upon  either  words 
or  actions.  Biribissi  was  enr«>tured 
at  this  discovery,  and  imme^a^ly 
entered,  hoping  to  be  able,  for  onoe, 
not  only  to  speak  troth  Umself,  witii* 
out  offending  others,  but  likewi^  to 
^ear  it  firom  tliem.  After  passing 
through  many  noble  and  magnificent 
halls,  where  there  was  no  one  either 
to  receive  or  Wdcome  him,  h^  fdund 


Tht  WiaierJ^off^t-^I^egefuL 


[?fay. 


lumielf  in  a  splendid  saloon^ ,. filled 
with  a  numerous  company. 

The  din  and  confusion  which  pre- 
▼ailed  here^  tepded  in  some  degree  to 
dispel  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced 
m  contjemplating  Uie  splen4our  of 
the  other  apartments,  and  in  anti- 
cipating the  enjo^ent  arising  from 
a  complete  rejection  of  those  eternal 
insincerities  which  are  a  stain  upon 
social  intercourse.  Having  entered, 
ke  soon  discovered  that  each  indivi- 
dual was  acting  with  as  little  re- 
straint as  if  he  were  completely- 
alone.  Some  were  gesticiilating  be- 
fore the  large  mirrors  that  adom^  the 
waHSx  and  throwing  themselves  into 
strange  attitudes,  and  each  express- 
mg  uoud  his  unqualified  admiration 
of.  his  own  person.  Others,  who 
held  manuscripts  in  their  hands. 
Were  extolling  the  beauties  of  their. 
own  composition,  and  appeared  to  be 
lost  in  ecstasy  at  the  contemplation  of 
timr  own  genius.  Some  were  danc- 
mg — but  all  singly ; — some  singing  ; 
others  talking  aloud  to  themselves, 
and  expressing,  very  unreservedly, 
their  opinions  of  the  rest  of  ttie  com- 
pany ;  every  one,  in  short,  was  ma- 
nifesting his  perfect  disregard  of  all 
form  or  restraint. 

At. first,  Biribissi  was  delighted  at 
what  he  considered  to  be  liberty, 
freedom,  ingenuousness,  candour,  and 
a  love  of  veracity ;  in  a  short  time, 
however,  he  was  disgusted  at  their 
extravagance,  particidarly  as  they 
did  not  scruple  to  make  certain  6b~ 
aervatione  on  his  person,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  enthusiasm  for  sin- 
cerity, he  could  very  well  have 
spared ;  the  more  so,  as  his  features 
and  countenance  were  not  aitagether 
formed  to  call  forth  expressions  of 
admiration.  So  irritated,  indeed,  did 
he  at  length  become,  in  consequence 


of  some  comments  on  his  figure,  Tery 
cimdidr^  ofiered  to  him,  that  Ke 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  conunentator 
himself,  for  the  .purpose  of  convinc- 
ing him,  not  l<Mpcaliy,  but  manually 
— of  the  exceeoing  ba^  taste  <^  t^is 
critique,  and  how  little  It  vras  re- 
Ksheu.  But,  lo!  no  sooner  had  he 
struck  him,  than  the  whole  scene  va- 
nished, and  he  found  himself  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Almaforatati, 
who.  expressed  his  admiration  at  his 
vehemence,  by  a  countenanee  not  of 
the  sternest  cast  for  a  magidan. 
"  Biribissi,"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  disturbed? 
How !  has  any  thing  occurred  widiin 
the  Palace  of  Sincerity,  that  could 

S>ssibly  excite  your  displeasure?" 
ut  the  astonished,  the  indignant, 
the  abashed  Biribissi  relied  not 
^*  Well,"  continued  Alniaforatati, 
'^  unless  all  my  science  has  forsaken 
me,  I  may  venture  to  predict  that, 
henceforward  your  unqualified  a<hni- 
ration  of  unaualified  sincerity  wiS 
be  considerably  diminished — ^will  be 
less  fervent>  less  romantic.  The  les- 
son you  have  just  received,  aiid  ibic 
scene  you  have  just  been  witnessing, 
miist  convince  you  that  the  fonsss 
against  which  you  exclaim  as  bdn^ 
incompatible  with  liberty,  as  abridg- 
ing— and  they  undoubtedly  do— the 
freedom  of  each  individual,  are  pre- 
cisely that  which  preserves  social  in- 
tercourse, and  polishes  down  its  as- 
perities, rendering  it  less  harsh,  and 
less  likely  to  wound  the  tenderness 
of  self-love.  The  insincerity  whidi 
you  so  much  decry  is  but  that  de- 
cent veil,  without  which  truth  itsdf 
disgusts ;  while  the  candour  you  have 
hitherto  affected  to  admire^  is  but 
too  often  a  mere  disguise,  beneadi 
which  may  be  dete<5ed,  obstinacy, 
rudeness,  and  selfishness.*' 


THE   WATER   LADY— A   LEOSND. 

Theke  is  a  mystery  in  these  sombre  shades, 
A  secret  horror  in  this  daric,  deep  flood: 
'T  seems  as  if  beings  of  another  race 
Here  lurk  invisible,  except  what  time 
Eve's  dusky  hour,  and  night's  congenial  gloom. 
Permit  them  show  themsdves  in  human  guise. — 
Men  say  that  fays,  and  elves,  and  water  spirits, 
Afiect  such  haunts— and  this  is  surely  one. 


On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  streams 
^ing'into  the  Inn,  arc  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle,  not  far  fi-om  a  nar- 


row defile  or  glen,  where  the  wafcrt, 
being  hemmed  in,  rush  with  iaqpeta* 
osity     through   fragments   ai  rock 


leeir] 


.TV  HMr  Ltubf--^  Ligmiik 


impedtfif  their  oourae.  OfthMPe>t]ie 
following  legend  is  related.  The 
last  possessor  of  the- castle^  which 
had  not  been  inhabited  for  seFeral 
centuries^  was  Count  Albert,  a 
youthful  nobleman,  descended  from 
an  illustrious  ancestry;  daring,  en- 
thusiastic, and  addicted  to  study;  but 
lis  studies  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  incurred  for  him,  among  his 
:redulous  dependant3>  the  imputation 
3f  holding  unhallowed  ii'itercourse 
with  supernatural  beings.  Indepen- 
dently, however,  of  the  censiu'es 
dig  conduct  occasioned  in  this  re- 
spect, he  was  admired  by  all  for  pos- 
sessing, in  an  eminent  degree,  per- 
sonal courage  and  prowess,  qualities 
K>  necessary,  and  therefore  so  highly 
)rized,  in  those  ages.  Yet  even  those 
nrho  were  most  forward  to  commend 
lis  undauntedness  could  not  forbear 
blaming  the  indiscretions  of  his  cu- 
riosity, which  led  him  to  venture 
into  scenes  that  would,  by  the  fan- 
:ied  horror  attached  to  them,  have 
ippalled  the  bravest  of  his  followers. 
During  the  most  stormy  weather, 
Rrhen  the  spirits  of  the  air  were  sup- 
posed to  be  wreaking  their  fury  on 
the  elements — ^in  the  depth  of  night, 
at  what  hoiu*  the  departed  were  sup- 
ped to  revisit  the  earth,  and  forms 
3bscure  and  terrific  to  appear  to  the 
mfortunate  traveller  who  should  be 
t)ewildered  on  his  way, — even  at  such 
seasons  would  Albert  venture  into 
Jie  recesses  of  the  woods,  enjoy  the 
:onflict  of  nature  on  the  blasted 
leath^  and  explore  tiie  wildest  soli- 
tudes around  us  domain. 

Such  practices  occasioned  much 
conjecture  and  rumour — and  many 
prophesied,  that  some  terrible  visi- 
lation  would  overtake  the  man,  who, 
if  not  actually  leagued  with  the 
M>wer8  of  darkness,  dehghted  in  all 
:hat  was  terrific  and  apjwlling ;  nor 
lid  the  less  scrapulous  or  the  move 
maginatiTe  hesitate  to  rdate,  with 
)arncular  drcumstanoe  and  detail^ 
hit  dreadful  mysteries  he  was  re« 
}orted,  at  such  tunes,  to  h«Fe  wit- 
nessed. 

In  the  defile,  which,  as  has  been 
(tated,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity 


of  tfaedaCle,h  ¥ras  iaSdthat  a  felry^ 
or  spirit,  named  by  the  peaaifntry  the 
Water  JLady,  had  been  heard  by 
night,  smghig  within  a  cave  hollowed 
in  the  rock,  just  above  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  ciu'reut. 

Albert  was  determined  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  supernatural  inha- 
bitant of  the  Black  Waier  Fauli.  Such 
a  daring  project  excited  the  horror  of 
all  who.  heard  it ;  since  many  were 
the  tales  respectuig  persons  having 
been  enticed  to  listen  to  the  strains  of 
the  spirit,  and  afterwards  perishing  in 
the  foaming  waters :  fi>r  she  was  said 
to  delight  in  attracting  the  unwary, 
and  the  curious.  But  tnoujg^  the  de- 
sign of  the  young  Count  appeared  so 
fraught  with  danger,  and  obstinate 
tenaerity,  nothing  could  induce  Mm 
to  abandon  the  enterprise;  neither 
the  entreaties  of  his  firioids,  nor 
those  of  Bertha,  his  betrothed  bride, 
whom  he  was  shortly  to  conduct  to 
the  altar:  it  rather  seemed  as  if  att 
obstacles  and  dissuasives  did  but  iiw 
ritate  his  unhallowed  curiosity.  One 
evening,  the  third  of  the  new  moon, 
the  Count,  attended  by  two  com- 
panions, whom  he  had  prev^Qed 
upon  to  assist  him  in  rarwiii|g  his 
boat,  ami  attcrhig  it  umw^'' the  <?tl- 
dies  of  the  torrent^  departed  for  the 
scene  of  research,- — Tney  proce(>de(l 
in  silence,  far  Albert  was  buried  in 
thought,  the  others  were  mute  from 
apprehciisioir.  No  sooner  did  they 
approach  Uic  narrow  pafi»  where  the 
foamhig  iind  cotif  reg atcd  watiT*  da«h 
furiously  throug^h  the  coutrftctcd 
channel,  than  was  heard  the  voijoe  of 
one  within  the  mvern. 

The  music  wdi  so  strangely  swc#l 
and  fssr inciting,  that,  althotiffh  ttiueX 
with  (iw<t  tit  the  gufjeniuttiriil  imilKU, 
they  were  inductHl  to  advittice.  A 
form  was  Sfwn  dimly  descried :  it 
was  tliat  of  a  female  arrayed  m  float- 
ing drapery,  Imt  her  fcatitrei^  Uief 
might  not  discern,  a^  she  wore  a 
thick  veiL  They  oontinued  to  ap» 
proach  the  spot  so  as  to  heMeio 
catch  distinctly  the  foBowing  words, 
which  ware  chauntad  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  adjuration. 


Vol.  III. 


By  the  treasures  of  my  cave. 
More  tlum  avarice  •coi^d  crave. 
More  than  Fortune  yet  e'er  gave, 
I  charge  the(;,  youth,  ^ipear* 


u$ 


Th€  Waifr  Und^^Ht  JjtgiM. 

H<re  I  wtAt  'ihf  w'AlMA.heBt, 
Here  with  ipe  thou'lt  safely  xesl^ 
Thou  art  he,  my  chosen  guest  ;— 
Then  oiter  thou>  nor  fear* 

Mortal,  now,  in  deadiof  ni^ht. 
Mane  spell  of  friendly  spnte. 
To  fayour  thee,  hath  bound  aright 

Aught  that  would  thee  harm. 
Hither,  hasten,  youthful  rower: 
In  my  secret,  inmost  bower. 
Thou  ^alt  find  a  worthy  dower  ;— 

Defy  not,  then,  my  charm. 


Di«y4 


By  this  time  they  had  armed  op- 
posite t6  the  caye :  Albert  motioned 
to  hb  companions  to  stay  the  bark> 
and  scarcely  had  they  obeyed,  when 
hayinff  lei^t  into  the  flood,  he  was 
■oon  descn^  by  them  climbing  up 
the  jutting  crags  below  the  cayem — 
ke  entered  beneath  its  lQW->browed 
opening,  and  disappeared.  Gasin^ 
upon  each  other  witn  looks  of  dread, 
and  fearing*  to  speak,  lest  there 
•hould  be  horror  in  the  tones  of  their 
6vm  yoioes,  they  retired  .  to  some 
distance,  waiting  in  the  hope  that  the 
adyenturer  might  re-appear :  at 
length,  they  returned  to  the  castle,  in 
the  same  silence  of  terror  as  they  had 
Idtherto  obseryed.  "  Where  waa 
their  companion,  the  Count— ^ad  he 
perished? — How  had  they  lost  him 
•^what  had  they  beheld?"  These 
ted  similar  questions  wece  put  to 
Ifaem  hy  the  terrified  inmates :  their 
repHes  were  brief,  yague,  incoherent, 
but  all  of  dreadfiil  import ;  and.  no 
doubt  remained  a9  to  the  youth's 
haying  become  the  yictim  of  his  own 
temerity. 

The  fd^wing  morning  when  the 
£unily  were  assratbled,  and  preparing 
to  commence  their  matin  repast.  Lord 
Albert  adyaiu^  into  the  hall,  and 
took  his  wonted  station  at  the  table, 
with  the  usual  salutations.  All  start- 
ed as  if  a  spectre  had  stood  before 
them— yet,  strange,  to  say,  no  one 
dared  to  address  him  as  to  hia  ab- 
■ence,  or  his  mysterious  return — fov 
lie  had  apparently  but  just  quitted 
his  chamoer,  dad  in  hid  wonted 
morning  apparel:  eyery  one  was  as 
tpeilibound,  smce  no  sooner  did  any 
attempt  to  question  the  Count,  than 
he  felt  the  words  die  away  upon  his 
Ups.  There  sat  a  wondrous  pale- 
ness on  his  brow,  yet  was  it  not  sad ; 
there  was,  too,  a  more  than  com- 
mon fire  in  the  ezpressioir^f  bis  eye ; 


he  was  thoughtful — at  tipies  ab« 
strftcted,  but  mstantly  rouaed  him-* 
sdf,  and  essayed  to  animate  the  00&-. 
yersation.  If  the  silence  of  thc^ 
others  was  singular,  that  of  Albeit 
himself  was  equally  so,  for  he  took, 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  occurrenoea 
of  the  preceding  eveninff.  No  soquer 
had  he  quitted  the  hall,  than  eroy 
one  began  to  inquire  of  his  neighs 
bour,  if  he  knew  when,  or  how  the. 
Count  had  returned — to  wonder  at 
Uieir  own  silence  on  this  topic,  and, 
impute  it  to  some  magic  charnu  Day 
after  day  did  they  continue  to  ex- 
press .to  each  other  their  astooish- 
ment,  their  surmises,  their  appre- 
hensions; but  even  his  moat  lum- 
liar  iriends  did  not  venture  ever 
to  ^eak  a  syllable .  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  their  curiosity  :  amoqg 
other  circumstances,  which  were 
whispered  about,  it  had  been  re^ 
marked,  that  instead  of  the  rin^  thi) 
Count  used  to  ^ear,  whidi  waa  ol 
great  value  and  famUy  antiquityj  he 
no^.  had  ope,  of  which  the  circlel 
itself,  and  not  the  omam^,  waa  ap- 
parently cut  out  of  a  Qing^  piece  of 
emerala,  and,  as  some  avtoed,  who 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining it,  unperceived  by  its  wearer* 
inscribed  with  mystic  characters. 

In  time,  however,  these  circam- 
atanoes  ceased  to  be  the  theme  ct 
conversation,  and  even  appeared  ihr- 
gotten  during  the  preparations  for 
the  approaching  nuptials  between 
the  Count  and  the  Lady  Bettha  ;  anj 
were  never  nientioQe4  duripg  the 
gdeties  attendant  upon  their  soleni^ 
ttization;  On  the  evenSnjr  afbr  the 
bridal  day,  while  the  Count  was  coqi 
versing  apart  with  one  of  his  guests, 
in  th^  recess  bf  an  oriel  window,  the 
faint  beam  of  the  new  moon  fell  upon 
his  face — he  locked  up  aghast,  as  if 
struck  by  some  sudd^,  dreadful  re* 


I8«3 
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•grnmn  hi9:ibrehoad>  rushed  wildlj 
iDtut  of  th«  MNurtnemL  Omistenuftioa 
letsed  all  whiKjvrilBeis^  this  dieadAiI 
iMirst  of  dlamair^  of  wiii^  aone  eould 
teU  the  cau9e. 

ReUred  from  his  guests,  the  CaaH 
was  hastyy  paciag  to  aiul  froy  in  a 
long  gallery  leading  to  his  ptinratr 
apartments,  when  iBertha  hrsiGi^in 
upon  him.  She  did  mft  notioe  his 
extreme  disorder,  being  hersdf  hardly- 
less  agitatvd ;  but  infcmned  him»  that 
#0  tie  preceding  night,  a  %ure^ 
reiled  in  long  flowing  drapery,  had 
been  seen  standing  at  thdr  chamber 
door,  and  the  next  morning  a  ring 
fikked  up  Is^  her  attendants  on  the 
very  spot  where  this  mysterious  ap» 
pearanee  had  been  obsehred.  She 
then  gate  the  ring  to  her  LfM-d— it 
was  that  wliich  he  had  formerly 
worn.  "  Fatal,  frital  night!  Listen, 
Bertha ! "  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone  of 
aiipiish.  "  ImpeUed  by  curiosity,  I 
▼isited  the  cave  of  the  '  W  ater-Lady  ;' 
it  was  on  the  third  of  the  moon.  She 
compeled  me  to  an  interchange  of 
rings :  from  her  it  was  that  I  receive 
ed  this  Ihtal  qd»,  which  you  obsenre 
on  my  finger,  ana  which  I  am  bound 
liy  a  aidemn  vow  never  to  lay  aside. 
I  vowed  also,"^-he  Shuddered  as  he 
spoke— '^  to  conaoit  to  receive  a  visit 
man  her  on  the  third  of  the  moon*-<^ 
this  I  was  oUiged  to  do,  or  incur  all 
the  ccmsequences  of  her  wrath,  while 
yet  in  her  power:  from  that  fhtal 
period,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
flubiidt  to  these  intercourses  with 
a  strange  being — the  consequence 
of  my  unh^owed  curiosity.  Last 
night  was  due  to  her  !**  Bertha  list- 
ened in  horror — ^the  Count  looked  on 
his  finsrer,  the  circlet  of  emerald  was 
gpne  ;  Iiow  he  knew  not,  but  he  hoped 


that  he  *mm  ^now^felaased  front.  hi| 
terriblf  vow^  ^et.felt  a  sU^anspe  pro* 
sentiment  of ,  unpencUiig  misftiriunQ^ 
Bertha,  notwithstandiiMT  ^er  own  dis« 
tress,  endeavoured  to  cheer  him,  but 
became  alarmed  herself  at  the  ashy 
paleness  of  his  oouBtenamce :  he  tried 
Xo  penna40:her  he  was  not  so  di»- 
Wb^as  she  Imagined,  and  turned 
to  a  mirror,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  his  features  wore  the  deadiy 
aspect  she  fancied — ^but  a  cry  of  horw 
ror  issued  from  his  lips;  the  mirror 
had  reilected  his  dress,  but  neither 
his  hands  nor  his  face. ,  JJe  felt  thait 
he  was  under  the  bann  of  that  my^ 
terious  being,  with  whom  hi^  mte 
was  so  strangely  linked.  A  deadly 
chill  darted  thrpuffh  Jiis  heart ;  he 
rushed  to  his  chamber,  but  up  sooner 
had  he  laid  his  fingers  upon  the  In^t 
of  the  door,  than  he  felt  them  grasph 
.ed  by  a  cold  icy  hand.  '^  Aibert/* 
cried  a  voice,  '''thou  hast  broken  thp 
compact  so  solemnly  ratified  between 
us.  Last  night  was  the  third  of  fhe 
moon :  know  that  spirits  may  not  be 
trifled  with."  Bertha  had  followed 
her  bridegro6m :  she  had  heard: the 
awful  voice — she  felt  that  senile 
strange  visitation  was  at  hand,  yet 
was  not  therefore  deterred  from  ei^ 
tering  the  apartment 

The  next  day,  no  traces  of  either 
Albert  or  Bertha  could  be.  disco- 
vered, they  were  never  ^een  a^aia; 
\and  all  agreed  that  they  had  penshed 
by  the  revenge  of  the  "  Wateis 
Lady."  The  castle  was  deserted; 
became  a  ruin — and  the  peasantry 
used  ever  afterwards  to  .point  out 
with  dismay  the  fatal  cavern  of  tha 
Black  Water  Vault,  and  to  relate 
to  the  traveller  the  legend  of  the 
Water-Lady. 


THE  DRAMA. 
No.  XVL 


Wx  must  make  short  work  of  the 
drama  this  month.  The  managers 
have  been  sparing  of  novelties,  and 
we  must  necessaruy  liave  something 
to  write  upon:  we  must  have. thread 
whereon  to  string;our  glittering  con- 
ceits, or  they  and  oiw  readers  would  good  at  a  pinch,  which  enabled  an 
speedQy  be  in  'gay  confudon,'  to  the  ingenious*  person  tomake  ropes  out 
otter  discredit  onis  and  our  magazine,    of  sea-sand,  to  the  utter  distoay  of  an 


When  a  man  is  about  undertaking 
to  write,  with  little  or  nothing  for  a 
subject,  it  behoves  him.  to  make  a 

Eause, — and  to  weigh  the  chances  of 
is  saying  little  or  nothing  upon  it. 
;We  have  none  of  that  ^ulty,  so 


*  XMaMafta-duB  is  Lsta, 


sad  fiBSMtlenmn  oiily.^The  slory 
8T2 


insofeiit  sceptic  We  cannot  bidld  our 
castle  on  air^  nor^iweeent  our  readers 
with  visions  of  our  own^  iiistead  of 
honest  matters  of  theatHcal  fact.  We 
miffhtbdeed  fei|fntbat  certain  plajs 
had  been  acted^  and  proceed  to  dissect 
tliem>  without  more  ado>  imd  offer  up 
their  mangled  limbs  to  the  keen  ap- 
petites of  our  country  readers,  but  we 
should  be  'found  out'  in  the  end; 
and— lUce  die  Barmecide^  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  princely  fun,  proffered  to 
hb  gruest  his  shadowy  refecdons, 
we  might  get  our  box  o' the  ear,  as 
aoundly  at  the  Persian  did^  for  our 
pains. 

We  must  be  eren  brief  Uierefore. 

The  only  plays  which  have  been 
lat^y  represented  are  '  Venice  Pte- 
'  served,' — *  The  Duenna,'— and  one 
ertwo  others  of  ancient  date:  and 
there  has  been  a  new  melo-drama 
also,  called  '  Undine,'  and  two  inter- 
'ludes.  We  will  say  a  few  words 
upon  each. 

COVrKT-OACDEK. 

Venice  Preeerved  has  been  brought 

forward  in  order  th^t  Miss  Dance 

(the  new  actress)  might  attempt  the 

character  of  Belvidera.^ — This   trai- 

gedy  w  ahnost  the  only  one  (perhaps 

the  only  one)  which  may  be  cons). 

dered  to  have,  broken  the  dull  lide  of 

mediocrity,  which  oonnecta  our  Uvc- 

ing  dramatic  writers  with  those  of 

the  Elizabethan  age.    It  haa  fauUs, 

doubtless,  aad  very  great  faulte  of 

ianguaffe  ;  but  there  is  a  nerve  and  a 

stfength  about  it,  and  a  redeeming 

dranutic  power  also,    which  lifts  it 

beyond  all  the  other  tragedies  which 

iiavebeen  written  siiu^  the  nestora*- 

tionofCharJes  the  Second  Southern's 

diction  was  generally  in  better  taste 

than  thai  of  Otwav,  but  his  muse 

was  weaker,  and  his  dramatic  skill 

was  less,    ^er  images  might  be  se- 

leotedj  perhi^,  from  the  extravagant 

writings  of  JUee^  but  he  had  the  pomp 

rather  Uum  the  power  of  poetry,  and 

he  had  not  that  tact  for  character, 

nor  had  he  the  good  keeping  of  Ot- 

way.  1 

.    Yet  Veaic^  Preseniedi  iMith  all  ils 

dnerits,  hassoenes  which  are  insu^ 

ferahly  todiom:  it  has  some  tuoMd 

And  much  unnatural  writings*  Ja£^ 

jaad.  Bel^ideca  are  too  mu(;;h  spread 

and  beaten  out,  as  it  were :  they  say 

ao  much  to  (and  of)  each  other,  that 


dieydonot  MT  a  great  deal  (bstii 
profound.  There  is  little  of  tbt 
conemtiated  style  of  speech,— tbt 
pith  of  ezpressioB  lor  which  die  wn- 
tera  of  the  thaw  of  fili^beth  wcr  w 
remarkable,  and  less  of  theh  rimpfi- 
dtv.  Pierre,  Indeed,  is  a  btU  od 
striking  figure,  who  sUmds  out,  fike 
a  rock,  from  amidst  that  Sea  of  aomv 
which  Beividera  and  her  weak  aad 
vaciHadng  husband  pour  ibrtk  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  horo  or  the  phry ;  ani 
like  a  pleasant  discord  in  miuic,  k 
saves  It*  from  the  monotony  wbici 
would  otherwise  attend  it  Iffte 
character  of  Jaffier  had  been  wm 
condensed,  it  would  have  been  to; 
good,  for  it  is  good  m  tke  cse- 
<^don;  but  it  is  dred  out  fet 
much,  and  Otway  (v^  hsd  sot  a 
very  great  poedcal  facu%)hstgmi 
him  too  much  of  flowary  plua*  tt 
render  him  altogether  plomot  to  m 
one  besides  his  wife.  Still,  Mff 
has  great  passion  and  great  Uvk- 
ness  ;  though,  m  reprMentstisB,  ke 
shnnka  before  the  find  and  voie 
masterlv  spirit  of  Pierre.— To  ^ 
the  reader  an  idea  of  what  weoiyect 
to,  we  will  quote  a  paassge,  frwt^ 
•first  act,  which  is  aumsed  to  kr 
4^ken  by  Jaffier.  The  fint  liiiie 
lines  may  well  have  been  uttoe^kf 
Jui  exulting  husband  or  kver;  k« 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  similetM 
iollows  ?— is  it  not  raispbeed  wi 
most  tediously  prokNigedr-^is  it  lit 
dull,  unnatural  ? 

RdgD,  reiffnyemonaidit,  diafcditidrihe 


Busy  tebeOion  ne*er  wOl  let  jt  know 
Tnuiquilhty  and  hmnness  like  mine! 
Like  gmudy  gh^  the  obsequkwi  UlWn 

lUl 
And  rite  again  to  mt  you  in  your  prife* 
-They  wait  but  fbr  a  nom  mith*'^ 

▼our  you; 
I»  in  my  priiate  bark  already  vieck'i 
like  a  poor  merchant  driven  to  uakiiO 

knd, 
That  bad  by  chance  packed  op  hit  dwo^ 

tveavuie 
Tn  one  dhx  casket,  and  nred  onl/  llot: 
Since  I  most  wandeir  ftirther  od  tbe  ^^^ 
Thus  hug  my  Ktde  but  my  fttoim  ft^ 
RoBC^vod  to  aobm  and  trest  my  tte  "• 


Pierre  is  less  metapheriosl»  *^ 
BO  (proftfiiy  ao)  ts  Belvkleia,  iMsJ 
jhe  complmneth  too  muck  ^r^ 
Miss  Dance's-  acting  (wbifk,  i"  I** 
tendereet  parte  of  a  dMuacttr,  t^i 
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]»,  abMit  entfrely  tender^  was  very 
pleasant),  did  not  i^nvince  ns  of  tk« 
contrary^  Thia  young  lady  excds 
in  gentle  expression  and  in  the  -uU 
tsrance  of  those  trembling,  half-atifled 
tones  of  angidah  and  Uf^e,  with  which 
the  character  of  Otway's  heroine,  a« 
Inmnds.  Thus  she  gave  the  cde^ 
brated  words, ''  Remember  tw^ye ! " 
with  great  effect;  and  in  the  mad 
scene,  where  she  supposes  Uiat  she 
has  caught  her  husband  in  her 
arms,  and  says,  ''  I  have  him,  £bl*- 
ther,"  her  tones  were  really  heart/* 
touching.  But  she  is  not  at  present 
of  age  to  wear  the  crown,  and  wield 
the  sceptre  of  tragedy :  she  does  not 
look  the  matron  or  the  queen^  or  (as 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  all  and  each 
by  turns) 

like  the  towered  C^bde, 

Mother  of  a  hnndred  gods. 
She  wants,  In  ^  short,  that  depth 
and  magnificence  of  voice,  that  seri>- 
0ua  and  prmtd  dignity  of  person,  and 
the  knowledge  to  use  or  subdue  both 
to  her  purposes,  which  we  have  once 
seen  exemplified,  and  never  but 
<MiGe,  upon  the  BngUsh  stage. — Miss 
JDaaee  may,  nevertheless,  in  a'  cer^ 
tain  range,  excel,  as  a  graceful  and 
touching  actress;  and,  indeed,  she 
may  hi  time  (for  she  is  yet  yotmg  on 
■the  stage)  accomplish  even  more 
ahan  we  will  now  venture  to  pro- 
phecy on  her  behalf*— Mr.  O.  Kem<«^ 
Me's  J|iffier  is  quite  excellent^  but  k 
is  well  known,  and  we  will  not  there- 
fore dilate  upon  it  Mr.  Macready's 
Pietre  (we  saw  him  on  the  second 
night  of  its  performance)  was  a  hiffh 
and  sternly  striking  portrait.  It  md 
)am  and  Otway  honour. 

The  Duenna  is  one  of  the  best 
operas  in  the  wodd.  The  wit  (which 
MT  {Sheridan's)  is  pkasailt,  and  the 
songs  are  pleasant  also  i  they  have 
much  of  -character  in  them,  and  are 
not  thrust  hi  upon  att  occasions,  Hkie 
the  songs  of  our  present  operas,  or 
the  jokes  of  our  modern  farc^ 
There  are  the  celebrated  songs  of 
*'  Had  I  a  heart  fpr  falsehood  framed.'' 
— 'f  Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile;"— and 
'^  Qh  1  the  days  when  I.  was  younc ; !' 
juid  also  that  renowned  glee  and  cho- 
rus, where  the  reverend  Father  Paul 
and  his  co-a^Jutors  are  discovered 
mortifyitig  thenreetves  with  viine.^^ 
It  is  iwry  ^edifying,  as  well  as  the 
dialogue  that  foUows  it. 


Ul 


^Cke  ami  Chorus, 

The  botdt^t  ftht  siuiMof  eitf  taMe, 

Uie  beam  aie  foey  wise  ( 
Weyplaneti,  that  sie  net  able 

Without  bia  help  to  thine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abound^ 
'  YouTl  soon  grow  bright, 

Witfi  borrow'd  light. 
And  shine  as  he  goes  round. 

There  is,  moreover^  a  capital  piece 
of  wk  in  this  play,  of  whicn  we  wish 
to  ai^ze  the  uninformed  reader. 
*^  Isaiac  Mendoza,"  a  stupid  halfMson- 
verted  Jew,  conjectures  that  he  is  ki 
iove  with;  and  asks  in  marriage,  the 
daughter  of  Don  Jerome.  The  fit^ 
ther  is  Willinff,  -  but  the  daughter 
and  her  brother  rail  against  Isaac 
in  his  absence*  One  says  that  he 
Juts  ''left  his  relk^  for  an  estate  i" 
to  wlneh/  the  lady  answers-^*'  But 
he  stands  like  a  dead  wall  betwtBen 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  ike 
hlamk  ka»es  between  the  Old  mtd 
New  Testament." 

Miss  Hallande  played  Carlos,  and 
sung  the  songs  delightfully;  her 
tones  are  almost  matchless.  We 
heard  one  of  the  first  singers  and 
^>^6t  judges  of  the  day  say  truly, 
that  d>e  streata  of  her  voice  was  like 
balm.  Why  do  not  the  managers 
cause  her  to  be  j^oed  iMer  some 
eminent  teacher?  It  would  siirdy 
answer  their  purpose  ta  do ' so.  Miss 
Stephens  performed  Clara,  and 
gave  the  dlfiScult  »r  of  '<  Adieu, 
thou  dreary  pile,"  very  felicitously  ; 
though  she,  like  Miss  Hallande,  ex- 
cels m  simpler  strains.  When-  they 
mg  together  they  are  like  a  pair  of 
n^tin^aks. 

Firfftnitie,  (Mr.  Knowles's  excel^- 
lent  Trag^y)  has  been  revived'  fmr 
the  benefit  of  the  hoHday-makers. 
George  Barnwell  reposes  at  last, 
safe  from '  the  jeers  of  the '  critics  in 
the  pit,  and  unafibcted  by  the  riototis 
inattentkm  of  the^  galleries  ;  and  -thb 
RomsB  Virghiius  has  been  broiigM 
forward,  iam  the  pale  Vii^nia  mar^ 
<tyred,  in  dumb  shewi  in'order  that  the 
.reveUen  of  Easter  may  be  satl^ied. 
The  Crods  (as  they  are  called)  of  thte 
gaUery,  like  the  pagan  deities  of  oM, 
require  fhat  tragedies  shall  be  pre- 
tfeHt^to  them  on  their  gay  and 
gaudy  days;  they  will  not  come  to 
See  comedy,  or  opera,  or  frtrce ;  and 
tragedy,  which  they  th  come  to  8ee> 
they  will  not  hear.    Tho  ihis  not 
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altogether  the  case^  however,  oq 
Easter  Monday,  tho^g&lt  gtn^Emiljt 
is  the  casd^  On  the  contrary,  we 
heard  the  play  mdifierently  weu,  and 
saw  Miss  Beaumont  perform  the  part 
of  VimfUa,  which  she  did  very  a- 
greeabiy.  I^he  does  not  look  so  pret^ 
as  Miss  Foote  was  wont  to  do,  nei- 
ther did  she  play  it  on  the  whole  so 
•wen,  but  she  was  nevertheless  very 
«— agreeable;  (that  is  the  word  whida 
we  arrive  at,  again ;— excellent  is  too 
much,  and  respectable  is  not  enough.) 
Mr.  Macready's  Virgimut  is  well 
known,  aad  it  deserves  to  be  known. 
Mr.  C.  Kemble  was  a  spirited  IciliuM. 
Undine,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters, 
is  a  melodrame,  which  fiAoWed 
^e  representation  of  Virginius.  It 
\b  founded  on  a  beauti&d  tale,  written 
by  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Pouqu^ 
but  it  is  scarcely  adi^ited  to  terres- 
trial machinery.  Some  liberties  had 
%een  taken  with  the  original,  even  by 
the  trandator,  Mr.  Soane ;  but  the 
teielodrame^wrig^t  (this  word  may 
be  fofgtvcfK  us>— «t  least,  by  mann*- 
fEKSturers  of  melodrame)  has  depart* 
cd  much  from  the  tale  of  La  Motte 
Fonqu^.  Even  a  gobUn  of  Sir  Walter 
fiootts  has  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  has  been  drafted  fix>m  Scot^ 
Jand  to  Germany,  in  full  possesfiMR 
-of  his  alarming  quaiitids.  This  per«> 
sonage  (the  same  who  used  to  shriek 
— tint— tint — ^in  the  forests  of  Reeds- 
dale)  was  well  acted  by  GrimaldL 

That  dwarf  was  scaroely  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 
Thio'  an  the  border  : 

.  And  it  must  be  owned/  that  he  lost 
•none  of  his  brightness  in  the  hands 
of  our  peerless  down.  There  was 
■no  alloy— no  approadi  to  humanly 
or  beauty ;  but,  wild  as  the  woods 
from  which  he*  sprung,  when  be'first 
showed  himself  to  Henry  of  Crans- 
toun,  the  goblin  page  stood  confessed 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  marvellers 
•of  Easter  Monday.  M^s  Dennet  was 
a  gracdul  Undine,  and  Fafley>  in 
crystal  sandals,  the  terrible  Kuhl- 
boni.  The  melo-drame  is  worth  see- 
ing, if  it  betmiy  for  its  sceiiety,  and 
Mr.  Soane's  translation  of  the  story  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  little  bm. 


7^  Lf^ndon  Stan,  lldsismereif 
atliBt^lude,  writtoi  for  the  purpw 
of  dhq>laying  Yates's  mimicTT,  ia 
wldch  he  is  really  dever. 

BBOaV-LANB* 

Jane  Shore.— -At  the  time  oar  th«- 
tricsal  article  went  to  press,  nothbf 
ne#  (of  any  importance)  had  oc- 
curred at  this  theatre.  Tne  tragtdy 
of  Lord  Byron,  Marino  Faliero,  X^ 
bf  Venice,  was  announced  only ;  bat 
as  we  have  given  a  review  or  tlit 
work  in  our  present  number,  our  rea- 
ders will  be  dad,  perhaps,  tiiat  tke 
criticism  on  the  acted  play  if  port- 
poned.  It  must  be  materially  car- 
tsuled. — *  Jane  Shore '  has  mtrodooed 
Mr.  Wallack  to  the  public,  as  tk 
DukeofGloster,  and  Mr.  Ciopff  o 
Hastings,  and  Mrs.  West  as  tbepe* 
nitent  mistress  of  Edward.  Mr. 
WaOack  is  al  waysa  rei^ectable  acter, 
and  sometimes  a  very  ffood  ow;  k^ 
the  vdn  does  not  run  through  nct- 
tbre  diaraeter.  Mr.  Cooper  sewf 
ofibnds  us,  and,  it  must  he  ovnei 
Bddom  pleases  us.  If  Mrs.  Weil 
would  spare  hersdf  and  her  audittn 
« little,  she  would  be  a  very  respect- 
able actress;  but  her  tones  iie  t«o 
much  in  the  *  Erdea'  key,  and  vt 
paoiftilly  prolonged.  Her  voice  re- 
sembles an  instrumeit  ^'^^'^JJ! 
-note  keeps  ringing  in  the  ear  xaA 
4k^  next  is  struck,  and  there  u  » 
cessation  of  sound  tiD  the  son^  » 
^nded.  We  do  not  know  kow  tto 
may  be  in  music,  but,  in  fP^^a^'^ 
is  bad>  and  we  wcommend  5fr»  W«* 
to  reform  tiie  habk.  With  all  kff 
iaiilts,  however,  Mrs.  West  is  »<* 
fective  actress:  a  certafai  part  of  » 
house  admires  her,  and  tne  restftr- 
give  her,  and  so  it  is  very  well. 

Giowmni  m  l/mdxm.  Miaa  Q^ 
has  appeared,  ufistead  of  MadiJ 
Vestris,  hi  this  after-fnece;  bst  ii« 
is  not  equal  to  ber  predeceasor,  wm 
idnffs  ddigfatfully,  and  has  a  good 
deu  of  eomic  talent 

MyMtyheaOon,  a  brief  eaterlafr 
ment,  seems  to  have  ended  ^^^ 
As  this  is  the  ««e,  wc  shall  forwr 
any  criticism  upon  it;  and  we  so* 
-mention  it  only  for  the  sake  «P" 
ting  it  on  our  records. 


MB.  MATURINGS  F0BTHC0MIK6  POEM. 

CiEcuMST^^OBS  bave^  wq  under-  in  preaeutuig  a  pftssa&pe  or  two  as 

standi  delayed  for  a  time  the  pubJica-^  specimens  to  our  readers.    It  is  in 

tion  of  the  "  Uniyerae>"  by  Mr.  Ma-  .  three,  part^^  and  erinccs  poetic  genius 

turin^  which  we  last  month  announced  of  a  .very  high  order.   •  The  following 

to  be  forthcoming.    We  hsve,  how-  passage  describing  the  instability  of 

ever^  been  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  human  affairs,  seems  to  us  finely  ex« 

the  poetn^  and  have  much  pleaaure  pressed: 

—  here  the  joyous  train> 
Zephyrs^  and  sunbeams^  and  young  flowers  of  ^ring 
^reauie  life  and  gladness ;— desolatioh  there^ 
Wan  smilihg  on  tiie  landscape,  with  her  cold 
Sepulchral  index,  points  iVom  her  grey  throne 
Of  most  ptevsiling  ruin,  to  the  sweet 
Young  Tues^f  April,  and,  witii  hrollow  rciice,  * 
,.-.  -  *   Taunts  the  youn£ spirit x^  delight,  with  tales  -' 

*  Of  other  times !    Until  the  gazer  feel/i 

*  The  future  in  the  mournful  past^  and-~while  , 
His  lonely  footsteps  strike  sounds,  deadlier 
Than  silence,  o'er  the  paths  of  ancient  men,— 
Thinks^  how — wl^n  those  proud  and  populous  halls 

-  Where  neighbours,  kindred,  imd  compatriots  dwett/^  ^  - 
How  may  Vae  same  dead  edioes  be  returned 
In  wrings  of  ages  more  remote*-by  sens 
Of  far  posterity!    As  gentle  night  •      . 

Once  veiled  the  desert,  with  her  silent  wings 
Most  beautifiil,— 4ipon  the  dusky  air, 
A  sound  of  awful  burthen,  rose  from  far 
Over  my  spirit  ;-^'Twts  tihe  voice  of  Tline ! 
Another  arch  had  iaU'^,  among  the  towers 
Of  lone  Palmyra :— ^and  the  Syrian  *kmd. 
From  its  wide,  eehoing  wastes  of  r^pl  ruins     - 
And  shattered  citadels,  replied  aloud. 
Far  startled  in  his  lair,  the  desert  beast 
'<     ..  '    Hewied  his  long  hymn  of  desolation,  up     . 

Ta  the  Starr'd  brow  of  night^who  still,  o'er  head. 
Wore  her  bright  silver  frontlet,  unpertvrb'd ! 

As  a  companion  to  the  above^  we  select  a  descriptldn  of  the  coinpsrative 
|»ermanency  of  the  works  of  nature. 

Come  ye !  who,  wrapt  in  some  peculiar  lore. 
Self-dazzled — call  it  wisdom — ^^e,  who  think 
The  jpomps  <^  pride  worl^  gazing— <m- i¥ho  lore. 
In  distant  lands,  to  hunt  ibr  momunents 
Of  fallen  empire,  and  are  struck  with  awe 
By  pillar,  arch,  or  pil% — 'who  stand  tjransfiji'd 

.    ^     .       ,      Where  old  Pantheon,  beautifnlly  fast, 

,  Uplifts  its  airy  concave — or  sublime, 

Tne  sky-aspiring  dome  of  Angelo  1 
Come,  and  behoul  this  Ten^ple : — ^when  still  night 
Hath  silenced  the  loud  hum  of  wakefiil  hours — 
And  the  lone  |mlses  beat,  as  if  it  were 

,  The  general  pulse  of  nature :  then,  with  eye 

Of  fix'd  and  awe-struck  meditation,  look. 
From  world  to  world !    See  yonder  in  the  South, 
How,  with  its  vast  and  bri^t  diameter. 
The  proudest  of  the  planets  seems  a&r 
IMtnmiffhM  tn  a  nnint :  vet  there,  nerdiance. 


<IMirm^aHdSeieKt(fitIii$ta^[ette». 
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YOfyAtldi  the  appeftftmce  of  be^ 
Waited  on  A  coloured  ground,  yet  with 
a  certain  imdefineabXe  peotiliarity  of 
lock  that  tufficiently  diatingoi^es 
them  «o  aa  to  form  another  wiptcie»  of 
ornament. 

iMuTfHid— The  Literary  Sooiety  of 
tiu8  dty  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion <Kf  bestowing  a  gdd  medal  for 
the  best  paper,  in  tne  Dutch  lan- 
guage, on  their  distinguished  coun- 
tryman Rubens.  Another  of  e(mal 
value  to  the  author  of  the  best  di»- 
seitation  on  the  following  subject, 
tiz.  **  Whether  the  vernacular  tongue 
ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
stiMly  of' foreign  languages  and  the 
sciences;  also,  how  far  it  may  be 
usefully  employed  for  this  purpose  ?" 
A  silver  medal  is  offered  for  the  best 
poem  (of  not  fewer  than  150  or  more 
than  4pO  lines)  the  subject  of  which 
It  to  be  *'  The  Union  of  the  seven- 
teen Provinces  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1814  into  one  Kingdom." 
These  papers  are  to  be  sent  m,  be- 
fore the  Ist  of  July. 
'  JRtf^M.  —  Karamsin  has  nearly 
finished  the  ninth  volume  of  his  His- 
Idry  of  Russia,  which  will  contain 
hiany  important  details  relative  to 
tiic  reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch,  sur- 
named  the  Terrible.  The  events  of 
this  interesting  period  are  said  to  be 
narrated  with  the  finest  eloquence  of 
History,  and  the  style  to  be  remark- 
able for  its  precision,  elegance,  pu- 
rity, and  force. 

A  new  romantic  Poem>  in  ten 
Cantos,  entitled  Rousta^i  and  Lud- 
tnila,  has  appeared  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  IS  highly  spoken  of  by 
those  best  able  to  appreciate  it. 
The  story,  which  is  national,  is 
founded  upon  the  most  pomdar  nar- 
ratives from  the  time  of  Vladimir : 
its  beauties  are  said  to  be  of  the  first 
order;  the  style  frequently  energetic^ 
always  pure  and  correct;  altogether, 
it  is  a  production  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  augurs  wdl  for  the  future 
reputation  of  its  youthful  author, 
Pouchkin,  who.  is  not  more  than 
twenty-two  years  old. 

Improved  Printing-^ ess*'-'M.  Hell- 
&rth,  a  printer  at  Erfurth  in  Ger- 
many, has  contrived  a  press  capa- 
ble of  printing  eight  sheets  at  a  time, 
and  ot  throwing  off  seven  Uiousand 
copies  of  each  sheet  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours;  which  amount  alto- 
gether,  to  Ao  fewer,  than  fifty.^six 


thousand  dieeta  prfnted  on  both 
8i4es.  The  machmery  is  put  intb 
motion  by  a  single  horae,  md  tliree 
men  are  Able  td  supply  tbe  pa}Mr 
and  remove  it.  Each  sheet  per&cti 
itself. 

Views  in  ihe  Ionian  Idamds* — Tlie 
first  number  of  an  interesting  pvibll- 
^tion  of  Views  in  these  islands,  has 
just  appeared.  The  publication  wifl 
be  complete  in  four  numbers,  emdk  to 
contain  four  higlily  coloured  fao-ai- 
mile  engravings,  executed  by  Menr& 
Havell,  from  drawings,  by  Cart- 
wright.  Independently  of  their  worth, 
as  exhibiting  the  scenery  of  these 
celebrated  places,  these  plates  are 
valuable,  as  showing  the  costumei^ 
manners,  and  usages  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  far  as  it  was  posrible  to 
do.  Coloured  engravings  ought  not 
to  be  decried  so  violentlT  as  they 
generally  are,  as  an  illegitmiate  and 
spurious  branch  of  art;  sinc^  al- 
though but  an  imperfect  substitute 
for  painting,  they  may  be  a  very 
adequate  one  for  tinted  drawings, 
especially  when  so  carefully  exe- 
cuted as  to  present  nearly  &c-si- 
miles  of  them. 

Teneram. — ^The  name  of  this  sculfv 
tor  will  be  more  generally  known 
throughout  Europe  than  it  is  at 
present.  He  is  a  native  of  Carrara : 
was  first  a  pupil  of  Canova,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  no  less  celebrated 
Thorvaldsen.  The  exquisite  figure 
of  Psyche,  which,  he  has  produced, 
would  alone  suffice  to  stamp  his  re- 
putation,,  displaying,  as  it  does, 
powers  that  promise  a  rich  maturity 
t»f  genius.  This  statue  has  b^ 
greatly  admired  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  connoisseurs  it  pos- 
sesses greater  purity,  simplicity,  and 
beauty,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
bf  the  works  of  the  two  eminent 
tnen,  his  instructors  in  the  art. 

Architecture. — Two  interesting  Ar- 
chitectural Works  are  now  puolish- 
\xis  in  Germany.  One  of  these,  which 
is  by  the  Architect  Gartner,  appears 
at  Munich,  and  contains  vjewa,  ad- 
measurements, and  detaild  of  the 
best  preserved  Grecian  monuments 
extant  in  Sicily.  The  engravings  are 
accompanied  with  concise  letter- 
press descriptions,  and  explanations. 
The  other  publication  is  a  series, 
in  outline,  of  Schinkel's  Architec- 
tural Designs,  either  of  such  budd- 
ings as   he  has   ahready  execute^ 
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or  of  such  at  are  intended  to  be 
erected:  among  these,  are  .designs 
for  the  completion  of  the  Town 
Hall,  or  RaMaut,  at  Berlhi. 

Venetian  Architecture.'^'^  Le  piu 
^onspicue  fabriche  di  Venezia  ihisi^ 
jrate,  &c  Ac."  This  truly  magnificent 
^nd  splendid  work,  consisting  of  two 
▼olumesiu  large  folio,  embellished  with 
$50  plates,  cannot  fadl  of  interesting 
every  lover  of  art^  and  every  travel* 
ler,  who  ha»  visited  that  romantic 
city.  As  a  pledge  for  the  accuracy 
9f  the  measures  and  delineations,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  stat^,  tiiat  the 
dravv^ings  and  engravings  were  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Academv  of 
the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  of  which 
the  celebrated  Cicognara  is  Presi-* 
dent;  and  that  the  work  enjoyed  all 
the  advantage  of  his  direction  and 
auperintendance.  An  excellent  chro- 
nological taUe  of  the  different  buUd-* 
ings  will  be  found  of  admirable  uti- 
lity to  those  who  study  architec- 
ture historically :  it  is  divided  into 
lerasj  the  first  <  comprises  all  the 
buildings  anterior  to  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  second,  those  of  the 
fifteenth;  the  third,  the  edifices 
erected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth ;  the  fourth,  those  of  San- 
micheli,  Sansovino,  Palladio,  Sca- 
mozzi,  &c.;  lastiy,  the  fifth  exhibits 
all  the  buildings  oi  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  archi'* 
tecture  of  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Mi- 
lan, Is  now  illustrating  on  a  similar 
plan. 

/  Scientific  Travels  in  SraxiU^Dn* 
Spix  and  Martin,  Members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Munich,  re- 
turned last  autumn  firom  their  travels 
in  Brazil,  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  natural  curi- 
osities of  that  region.  They  brought 
home  with  them  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  rare  roedmens  in  natu- 
ral history,  the  fruit  of  their  re-- 
searches;  and  the  publication  of 
their  travels  is  looked  forward  to, 
with  considerable  expectation,  by  na- 
turalists, and  men  of  science. 

Lord  Byron  s  Corsair. — A  German 
Translation  of  this  powerful  and  in- 
teresting poem,  appeared  last  year  at 
Altona:  it  is  by  Mad.  E.  F.  von 
.Hohenhausen ;  but,  though  the  pro- 
duction of  a  female  pen,  it  possesses 
all  the  vivid  ei)ergy  of  the  original, 
while  the  character  of  the  heroine 
has  received'some  touches  of  delicate 
and  graceful  sen&iblUty  that  add  to 


its  former  interest  This  version  is, 
in  &ct,  ^stinguished  by  a  spirit, 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  best  tranria- 
tion»^which  is  no  slight  merit,  and 
such  an  excellent  copy  of  an  admi- 
rable original,  cannot  fail  to  adc^to 
the  reputation  of  its  author,  who  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  charming 
female  writers  that  Germany  pos- 
sesses. 

Mgifptian  and  Nubian  Antiquiiies* 
< — ^About  three  years  ago  M.  Gauj  of 
Cologne,  be^an  to  explore  the  most 
remote  districts  of  Egypt — that  land 
of  prodigy  and  antiquity^-in  search 
of  hitherto  undiscovered  monuments, 
for  which  purpose  he  commenced 
his  researches  where  those  of  other 
travellers  have  generally  terminated. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  antl- 

auities  extant  in  Nubia,  and  between 
^  tie  first  and  second  cataract  of  the 
NUe.  On  Ins  return  to  Rome  last 
year,  he  immediately  began  to  pre- 
pare for  publication  an  account  of 
nis  researches,  which  cannot  fidl  td 
excite  much  interest,  since,  firom  his 
professional  knowled^  as  an  archi- 
tect, and  his  talent  for  drawing  land- 
scapes and  figures,  his  delineations 
of  the  oIq^^  ^  beheld  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  utmost  accu- 
raov  and  fidelity.  His  drawings, 
which  will  exhibit  specimens  of  what* 
ever  he  discovered  most  remarkable 
in  architecture,  paitltmg,  and  sculp- 
ture, are  now  engraving  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  artkts  at  nome.  It 
Is  eiqpected  that  M.  Gau's  work  will 
throw  couriderable  light  on  the  state 
of  art  and  civilization  in  those  coun*. 
tries.  Many  of  these  antiquities  have 
jiever  been  before  examined  at  all, 
and  many  but  imperfectiy  ;  the  most 
ancient  of  these  are  those  at  Girsl^ 
£ssebua,andAbussembul.  They  con- 
sist of  extensive  excavations,  contain- 
ing colossal  and  half  colossal  figures 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  decorated  also 
witii  a  vast  number  of  hieroglvphics, 
and  hbtorical  representations;  both  in 
relief  and  en  creux,  the  greater  part 
6[  which  are  painted :  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  subjects  is  a  tem- 
ple, wluch  was  discovered  and  clear- 
ed away  by  M.  Gau  himselfl  The 
first  volume  will  comprise  all  the 
Nubian-antiquities;  the  second  will 
consist  of  a  selection  from  those  of 
I^§fypt,  to  which  wifi  succeed  a  third, 
,or  supplementary  volume,  contain- 
ing the  ancient  monuments  of  Jeru- 
salem. '  ^ 
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On  SatuTcUy^  the  14th  of  April, 
the  Opera  of  II  Toficredi,  introduced 
to  the  stage  and  to  an  Engli^  audi- 
enca  Signora  Marmoni,  who  mistaiiH 
ed  the  character  of  the  Hero.  The 
part  is  written  for  a  low  soprano, 
and  was  first  performed  at  Venice  by 
Madame  Adekude  Mahiotti.  Bel* 
locchi  was  the  original  hero,  U  TVm- 
eredi  having  been  brought  out  for 
her  benefit  last  season.  BeSocchi, 
though  her  voice  was  a  little  on  Hie 
decline,  was  a  shig^r  of  fine  science 
and  admirable  execution,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  best  schodis:  she  had 
great  command  and  mastery  in  her 
art,  both  as  an  actress  and  a  musi- 
cian.  Sigiiora  Marinoni  had  .there* 
fore  not  only  to  contend  with  the 
disadvantaffe  of  a  first  appearance, 
hot  to  comoat  the  recollections  of  her 
successful  and  accomplished  prede* 
^ssor.  Her  voice  and  style  are  not 
greatly  above  mediocrity.  The  part 
requhres  compass,  power,  energy, 
^tocutbn,  and  elegant  facility.  There 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  recitative 
and  air,  demanding  all  these  attri- 
butes in  higher  perfection  than  O  P»» 
iria,  and  the  rascmadng  air  which 
follows,  Tu  che  (tectudu  Signora 
Marinoni^  iu  the  dearth  of  contraltos, 
may  be  a  useful,  but  she  is  not  a 
inreat  singer.  Of  the  merits  of  the 
Opera  we  have  before  sp^en  at  large 
(vol.  ii.  p.  94).  The  new  tenor,  Sig* 
nor  Curioniis  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Gar* 
cia's  diaracter,  the  Count  in  HBav' 
hierv  ii  Shngiia,  or  in  an  Opera  of 
Mozart  He  has  a  goad  figure,  a  very 
pleasing,  fair,  English  physiognomy; 
possesses  gracenu  action,  a  voice 
poweriul  and  of  exceHent  (nudity,  and 
a  manner  purely  Italian.  The  mana- 
ger is  reported  to  be  in  treaty  with 
cnher  performers  of  admowledged 
talent,  and  every  thing  indicates  &at 
the  jconduct  of  the  house  will  be  as 
spirited  and  successful  as  mi^t  be 
anticipated  from  the  enterprize  and 
alulity  now  employed  in  the  direction. 
Signora  Corrf,  whom  we  oonnot  but 
esteem  to  be  a  singer  of  exmiiske 
^lish,  is  not  yet  engaged,  and  Miss 
Naidi  is  about  to  return,  we  under- 
stand, immediately  to  the  Continent 


The  chorus  has  this  seaaon  been  par- 
ticularly an  (rfyject  of  attention,  sod 
consists  of  thirty-rix  carefully  sdect- 
ed  voices. 

Mr.  Kiese^etter,  a  vidinist  of  the 
first  rank,  played  at  the  Philharmo- 
nic Concert  of  March  26,  and  since  at 
the  Oratorios,  and  is  considered  as  a 
very  great  performer.  His  supe- 
riority is,  however,  attributable  ra- 
ther to  exquisite  polish,  neatness  bo^ 
brilliancy,  than  to  extraordinary  force. 
His  intonation  is  admirable,  particu- 
larly in  the  very  highest  notes,  wlndi 
he  takes  with  a  ddicacj  and  preci- 
sion peculiarly  his  own.  There  were 
passages  in  the  slow  movement  ofbjs 
Concerto,  which  excited  enthusiastic 
approbation ;  but  while  he  is  esteem- 
ed by  some  to  be  the  finest '  player 
yet  heard  in  England,  very  gw 
judges  do  not  class  him  on  the  wfaoie 
above  our  admirable  Mori.  A  bof 
is  just  arrived'  from  Paris,  who  w 
said  to  be  a  very  extraordinary 
player  on  the  vioHn.  At  the  same 
Concert,  M.  Tulou,  a  professor  fitmi 
Paris,  performed  on  the  fiute,  bfit 
with  suDordinate  effect;  his  playing 
is  extremely  neat  and  pleasing,  bat 
his  execution  is  very  far  short  of  that 
of  Drooet;  and  in  Ms  tone,  he  is  con- 
sidered tx>  be  inferior  to  Nicholstm.     . 

The  conductors  of  the  Oratorioi 
have  enjoyed  a  successful  season,  bi|t 
not  more  than  commensurate  witt 
their  uncommon  exertions.  Thepf^ 
dominating  charm,  besides  the  dif  e- 
sity  of  first-rate  performers,  has  been 
in  the  application  of  harp  accoon 
paniments  upon  the  extended  orch^ 
tral  scale  which  we  nbticed  in  our 
last,  to  a  variety  of  pieces.  3^fr. 
Bechsa's  requiem  is'  a  magniiic^ 
cbrnposition,  and  he  has  also  produced 
a  new  grand  National  Cantata,  ein 
titled  Peoce,  accompanied  by  direc 
orchestras  of  harps.  The  V^J^ 
both  theatres  were  princ^paliy  made 
up  of  selections  fi^m  Mozarfs  MO 
Hossini^s  popular  Operas,  no^  ^ 
the  grand (>attle8inftNiia  ^ntirdynr- 
gotten.  -  Sacred  music*  undoobt^ 
made  oaly  a  siecmidary  figure.  B^ 
the  public  *'  will  have  it  so,"  «» 
condnetors  must  yleM:  t^  0«*g« 
Smart  ende^iroured,  hi  aforaiary^' 
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lo  Bitttafai  the  fonmilary  c&aracteris* 
tic  of  the  Lent  performances,  and 
Handel's  glorious  composition,  Israel  • 
in  Egypt,  was  attentirely  and  strong- 
/iygot  up.  But  it  failed  altogether 
to  attract,  and  after  the  second  or 
third  night  it  was  laid  ande.  This 
season  terminates  the  subsisting  ea» 
gaffement  both  of  8ir  Geoi^  Smart 
and  Mr.  Bi^iop  with  the  two  thea- 
tres, and  it  seems  both  were  denrous 
of  concluding  their  rmn  with  eclat. 
,  Vocal  sci^oce  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments  in  Mr.  Bartle* 
•man,  who  died  on  Sunday  tiie^  15th 
of  April,  after  an  illness  of  se^erai 
years,  which  had  subjected  him  to 
▼arious_  painful  operations,  and  had 
been  attended  with  gleams  of -hope, 
brief  and  fallacious.  He  was  a  mem« 
ber  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  other 
choirs,  a  scientific  and  erudite  mu- 
sician, and  as  a  bass  singer,  has 
raised  the  art  of  expression  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  prede^ 
cessors.  He  reviyed  the  music  of 
Purcell,  and  supported  the  school  of 
Handel,  indeed  the  ancient  schools 
generally,  with  a  degree  of  eneigy, 
purity,  and  effect,  for  which  the  mu«- 
!»ical  worid  may  now  long  look  in 
▼ain*  With  this  imagiitistive  and 
energetic  smger,  tiie  traditionanr 
manner  of  such  things,  as  Purcell  s 
I^ei  the  dreadful  engines,  The  frost 
scene  in  Kinff  Arthur,  €md-  Sasd 
and  the  Witch  of  Endor,  will,  we 
'  apprehend,  be  entirely  lost  His 
voice  had  power  and  richness,  yet 
these  were  joined  with  a  lightness 
thht  is  seldom  met  with  in  sing- 
ing. He  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
Englishman  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve the  mechanical  effects  before 
his  time  considered  inalienable  from 
basses,  and  to  inform  this  part  with 
roirit,  fancy,  finish,  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  elegance;  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
as  successful  in  the  addition  of  these 
attributes  to  the  native  mi^esty  and 
volume  of  tone  that  are  the  founda- 
tions of  bass  sowing,  as  any  man  ever 
was  or  ever  wiQ  h^  His  sQrle  was 
'Strictly  Kng^sh,  both  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  tone,  and  in  his  dcknition, 
which  was  highly  animated,  and  fidl 
of  effective  transitions.  The  test  of 
hb  peculiar  excellence  appears  to  be, 
that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  follow* 
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ing  or  imlta^ig  hiis  maimer,  nor.  In* 
deed,  haahe  left  behind  him  any  sue* 
cesser  sufficiently  strong,  by  many^ 
many  degrees,  to  buckle  on  his  ar- 
mour. In  private  life,  Mr.  Bartl^ 
man  was  refined  and  infbhned,  lively 
in  conversation,  and  tothusiastiiially 
fond  odP  Ids  art;  he  lived  amoinfgst 
the  best  society,  was-one  of  the  first 
ornaments  of  his  profession,  and  he 
dies  universally  esteemed  and  la-» 
mented.* 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  conn 
posers,  like  trees,  put  forth  thehr 
leaves,  and  little  less  numerously. 
The  selections  fronr  operas,  &c.  are^ 
abundant.  We  need  only  enume- 
rate them.  Paer's  overture  to  Leo- 
nora, is  arranged  as  a  duet  Imt  the 
piano-forte,  with  accompaniments  fixr 
the  fiute  and  violinceAo,  by  Rim- 
bank.  The  aiiv  firom  //  Barbiere  di 
SivigHa,  by  Watts.  The  second  book 
of  selections  from  //  Turco  in  Itafiaj, 
by  Latonr,— selections  frorit  fl  Tan^ 
credi  for  the  hatp,  by  Boehsa,'  all 
with  fiute  accompanimentfi.  Mr. 
Rqphino  Lacy  has  arranged  iS^t 
overtures^  to  11  Barbiei^  di  8i^Ma^ 
as  a  qidntett  for  two  Violins,  'fiute, 
vk^,  and  -violincello;  Novello  htA 
given  us  the  first  numbclr  of  selH:* 
tions  from  Himmel's  *Opera  of  Fsin- 
chon,  arranged  as  duets  for  the  piano- 
foHe,  and  Mr.  BurtoWetf  has  agaih 
arrfMged  the  Hallelujah  cfaerus  as  a 
duet  for  the  harp  and  piano-forte, 
wiUi  accompaniments  for  the  fiute 
and  violincelk),  b^ng  the  first  nim- 
ber  of  a  series  that  promises  gi^enA 
excdlence. 

The  second  Bock  of  French  Mo^ 
mances,  arranged  as  easy  lessons  Ibr 
the  harp,  by  Dizi;  La  nouvelle  lyrO" 
lienne,  with  variations  for  the  harp, 
by  Horn ;  the  sa)^}ect  is'very  sWeet, 
and  well  preserved  throughout  eight 
variations  which  are  light  and  bril- 
liant, though  far  from  cfifiicult. 

The  T^rbtean  Wttiiz,  with  vatk- 
tions ;  and  a  French  Air,  also  With 
variations,  l»r  Dussek,'i^  lessons  for 
the  harp.  They '  afford  practice  in 
the  usual  arp^^o  passages,  &c. 
without  rising  to  much  difficulty, 
and  are  very  agreesMe. 

A  PotfnUnsefor  the  Pianoforte,  by 
Kalkbrenner^  is  an  original,  ana 
somewhat  singular  compo^ion.  The 


*  A  mote  escpanded  acooont  of  this  singer*!  powers  and  accomphihments  wlli  be  foofid 
mt  page  6^1  of  oar  second  Yoluxnfi. 
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jt  contains;  Bprne*  rerj  meuu...^.  ^-^ 
•agety  t^  «ff«et  ^  -wiucb  •  ia  iMiightr 
lexied  by  ti^  'raiwcl^ty  of  ^executi^N^ 
wlikk  the  piece;  jr«|iure«. 

Trots  Sanaies  avec  taccomptumemeni 
^un  yiplon  et  FiolonceOe^  by  jUopold 
Kozelucb^  are  in  a  light,  ea^  styk^ 
fliml  iconteia  much  inygination  an^ 


V<K7,qfiha  Operatic  Airu  the 
theme  is  from  Sebastian  and  Leo- 
nora (better  hnovm  as  the  Portu- 
guese  Air^  Fhw  on  ikou  shming  river, 
stdected  by-  Mr.  Moofe,  for  Uie  Na^ 
tional  Melodies^  and  is  arranged 
.with  variations^  oy  KiaHmarlc.  The 
jntrpdiMition  is  efiectiy^  but  the  va* 
nations  are  very  common^place^  and 
in  -the  old,  tiresome  iorms.  •  Their 
fibM  merit  lies  in  preserving  the  sub- 
j^t  This  number  is  the  easiest  and 
the  worst  of  the  set 

iVa.  ^,  of  the  Qfuidrilie  Bondos,  is 
2gf  Mawlings.  The  composer  has  not 
been  very  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
hie  subject.  The  introduction  is  good, 
aad  the  Rondo  playful,  and  somewhat 
ffraceful,  notwithstanding  an  evident 
deficiency  in  air,  which  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  theme. 
«  Fromtlie  vocal  list,  we  select  (for 
imr  limits  allow  us  only  to  select)  the 
recitative  and  beaudful,  singular, 
and  florid  canon,  M'  affretto  di  moit- 
darvi  i  conirasegni,  worn  La  Gasaa 


Jjadttu-  T]iisi#e^oaposltkm«oCfiar 
mcafn€»f  wnA  groat  ge^iusr:  U  h^ 
cluoes  all  the  .novel^  in  the  adbpdh 
iion  of  on^aoMDtal  passagee  to  tW 
purposes  of  eironssMMi,  whidi  we 
venture  to  {nsophecy,  will  hetesfter 
become  the  grand  eharacteristie  qf 
£<]KMini's  inventive  foculty.  It  is  (or 
two  basses  and  a  soprano,  and  le* 
4ulres  cpnnderabk  exeootion,  and 
Tery  peculiar  powers  of  expr^sioe; 
but  is  well  worth  the  study  it  inll 
cost  to  attain. 

.  Mr.  apd  Mrs.  John  Byng  Gsttie 
give  us  two  compositions,  the  first, 
Hope  thou  Nurse  of  Young  Denrt, 
(originally  by  Weldfon,  in  1699jar- 
raa^d  for  three  voices,  two  treble^ 
and  a  bass.  Good  trios  for  these 
voices  are  rather  scarce,  and  this  wiB 
ibim  an  elegant  addition  to  the  son- 
ty  stock.  Mrs.  Gattie's  work  is  s 
very  light,  pleasing,  and  hnoM 
canzonet,  upon  the  errand  of  Fuck^ 
in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and 
is  hi^y  creditaMe  both  to  her  imi- 
gination  and  her  judgment 

There  are  two  ballads  from  Mr. 
Wesley  D(^le,  (the  words  by  Mrs. 
Opie)  both  elegant,  ezpressiTe,  and 
in  good  modem  taste.  OthatlconU 
re-call  the  Day,  is,  however,  to  be 
greatly  preferred  to  /  know  fm 
False.  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  ex- 
celled by  few  in  true  feeling  sod 
effect. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


ABSTBACT  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIO  OCCURRENCES. 


During  this  "  pimping  time  of  peace," 
but  little  variety  can  be  expected  in 
our  foreign  relations^  and  in  feet  very 
little  has  occurred  of  interest  sinee 
our  last.  The  Neapolitan  insurrec* 
tion  is  at  an  end.  Never,  since  insur- 
rection first  began  to  affright  the 
dreams  of  legitimacy,  did  any  hosule 
threat  upon  tne  part  of  a  people  eva- 
porate into  such  "  thin  air  "  as  that 
of  the  loud  and  timorous  inhabitants 
of  Naples.  Menace,  wid  proclaihation, 
and  gasconade,  chased  each  other  in 
quick  succession— but  the  moment  an 
enemy   appeared,    they  all    proved 


themselves  "  full  of  sound  and  fbiy, 
signifying  nothing."  TheAustiians 
traversed  the  territory  in  a  sort  d 
military  triumph,  and  entered  Naples 
without  having  discharged  a  single 
musket.  Whether  this  is  to  be  in* 
puted  to  cowardice,  or  treachery,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  iw^  are  yet  to 
learn.  General  Pep^  the  1««^«^ 
the  insurrecdon,  has  isstted  a  prodsc 
mation  severely  upbraidiiiff  his  coun* 
tinmen  for  their  conduc^  cpsdiiroiiH 
alike  their  soH  and  their  associ^J** 
and  Indignantly  declanng  haasctf  » 
volantary  but  virtuous  am         ^ 
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^   ijioterf  and  AS  it  appears*  fionnlf, 
dable^i  rising  ha8>   hoveTer»    tokw 
place  in  the  Grredc  pcoriaces  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Poiie«    This  orif 
ginated  at  first  in  Little  Wallachiap 
under  the  guidance  of  a  parson  named 
Theodore,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Russian  service;  andwasafter- 
-wards  much  more  widdy  and  serious^ 
iy  extended  by  tlie  efforts  of  a  young 
prince  called  Ypsilanti>  the  son  of  a 
former  fioqiodar  of  Moldavia,  and  a 
Migor  General  in  the  same  sendee 
with  Theodore.  On  the  7th  of  March 
this  prince  issued  proclamations  to 
the  inhabitants  both  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,   declaring  himself  called 
iqwn  by  many  thousands  of  the  Greeks 
to  effect  ^ir  liberation  from   the 
thraldom  of.  the  Turks,  and  invoking 
the  assistance  of  these  provinces  in 
the  great  work  of  emancipation.  The 
style  of  these  proclamaocms  is  elo- 
quent, and  even  poetic ;  and  they  are 
Mid  to  have  produced  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  people  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  Documents  have  been 
issued  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St  Petenburgh,  disclaiming  all  par«> 
tidpatiott  in  these  events,  dedarmg 
theur  intention  of  preserving  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  avowing  tKeir  policy 
to  be  alien  to  every  intrigue  which 
may  threaten  the  tranquiUi^  of  any 
csountry  whatever.    In  confirmatioa 
of  this.   Prince  Ypsilanti  has  been 
deprival  of  all  raxik  and  emolument 
in  the  Russian  service ;  and  severely 
reprehended  by  the  ^^peror  ibr  an 
enterprise,  which,  however,  he  chiefly 
attributes  to  his  youth,  and  the  rasfah- 
nesa  which  is  supposed  to  be  its  na*- 
tural  characteristic     In  the  mean- 
time Ypnlanti  proceeds  every  day  in 
the  organization  of  his  troops,  and 
the  recruitutf  of  his  adherents,  in 
both  of  which  he  is  represented  as 
v^rj  aucoessiuL    The  struggle  pro- 
miaea  to  be  serious  and  interesting, 
and  tha  impotency  evinced  by  the 
Porte  m  the  eonteht  with  All  Pacha 
rendera  it  extremely  criticaL 

A'dnadfttl  account  has  arrived  of 
a  maaaacre  of  the  stranger^i  at  Ma- 
nilla by  the  Indians,  excitad,  as  the 
report  goas,  by  Spanish  interferenoci. 
It  took  place  on  the  9th  of  October, 
and  was  perpetrated  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Captab  General  and  all  the 
conatkatea  dvil  and  military  autho*- 
ritiea^withoutthe  lightest  opposition 
ariaateTer!  ThcfieseeiQr  to  hate  been 


no  ^0ur  or  affeetim  ahe9m;and 
JBnglish,  French,  and  Chinei^  ibU 
indiscriminately  before  the  savaae  and 
murderous  bandittL  The  plunder,  of 
the  French  alone,  amounted  to  1218,000 
dollars,  and  that  of  the  Chmese  ia 
estimated  at  a  much  laiger  sum.  A 
considerable  number  of  Frendi  and 
Eiuflish,  including  ten  of  our  seamen 
and  evhty-five  Chinese,  are  knows  to  . 
have  mllen.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
the  respective  governments,  whose 
subjects  have  been  ithus  inhumanly 
plundered  and  sacrificed,  will  insiat 
on  the  punishment  .of  so  harrible  a 
breach  of  reli^n^  humanity,  and 
so<;ial  order.  There  ^paars  never 
to  have  been  an  outrage  at  once  more 
sanauinary  and  more  unjprovoked» 

The  naval  power  of  T\mis  has  e:^ 
perienced  a  signal,  and,  as  it  would 
almost  seem,  a  providential  visitation. 
It  spears  that  the  Be^  had  long  me- 
ditated an  extrasive  puratical  ejq>edi^ 
tion,  and  for  that  purpose  had  con- 
centrated the  flower  both  of  his  navy 
and  army  in  a  particular' port.  They 
were  well  pr^uured  for  tbe  purposes 
for  which  they  were  destined— the 
brass  cannon  alone  amounted  to  300 
pieces,  and  the  military  force  to  300^ 
effective  men,  distributed  among 
jiineteen  sh^M  of  war.  The  ath  (^ 
the  month  was  the  day  appointed  for 
their  departure,  and  on  the  nuiming 
of  the  5th  theexulting  barbarian  saw 
them,  in  grand  review,  exhibit  the  skill 
and  prowess  which  he  hoped  would 
soon  fi^ht  them  with  the  spoils  of 
Christendom.  On  the  niffht  of  the 
5th,  however,  a  tremendous  hurri- 
cane incidental  to  those  climates  arose, 
and  the  day,  which  was  to  dawn  upon 
their  departure,  showed  the  disap- 
pointed Pirate  the  entire  and. utter 
annihilation  of  hia. impious  amuunent. 
Never  was  there  desolation  more  sud- 
den and  more  univeml— not  a  saO— • 
not  an  individual,  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  raging  element ;  and  the  dungeons 
of  Tunis  are,  we  hope,  to  remain 
long  untenanted  by  Christian  cap- 
tives* 

A  new  heir  has  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  China>  and  the  will  of  the 
Ute  Emperor  exhibits  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  arrogant  simplicity  of 
those  lords  of  the  <'  celestial  empire.** 
After  enumerating  aUhe  has  done  fof 
his  subjects,  and  detailing  the  prin- 
eiplea  of  general  policy  by  whidi  his 
feign  wat  guided,  he  mentions  that 
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he  fearr  he  k  Hbmtt  to  dtte  in  tbe  hufkU 
faiff  lodjre  from  which  the  will  is  dated. 
**  But,  SBJ8  he,  '*  niT  ancestors  vi- 
sited this  lodge  tamuabj,  and  there- 
fore why  shwdd  I  be  indignant  mi 

The  debates  of  Parliament  during 
the  hist  month  embraced  some  ques- 
tions of  much  national  importance. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BUI, 
-which,  for  the  first  time  had  passed 
the  Commons,  was  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  the  second 
readins%  by  a  migortty  of  thirty-nine. 
Mr.  Western's  Malt  Tax  Repeal 
-BiH  has  also  been  lost  on  the  second 
readinr  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
-ttnd  the  debate,  on  Mr.  Lambton's 
Reform  motion,  was  disposed  of  by  a 
premature  division. 

Mr.  Hume  submitted  to  the  House 
-of  Commons  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  England  during 
'  tiie  year  1819,  for  the  detention  of 
Nap^eoii  Buonaparte  in  the  island  of 
•St.  Helena.  The  estimate  amounted 
to489,0t4l.  which,  as  it  was  not  dis- 
puted by  Mii^sters,  we  may  presume 
to  be  accurate. 

Sir  James  Macintosh,  who  seems 
to  have  succeeded  the  lamented  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  in  an  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  penal  code,  has  intro- 
duced '  three  bills  for  ■  rendering  the 
offences  of  forgery,  stealing  on  canals 
and  navigable  rivers,  and  house  rob- 
beries, liible  to  a  lighter  punishment 
than  at  present  existing.    The  de- 
bates, however,  upon  those,  and  in- 
deed almost  every  other  important 
■utject,  have  been  deferred  tnroufffa 
courtesy  to  Lord  Castkreagh,  who 
has  been  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat  in 
the  House,  in  consequence  of  the 
deaA  dTTrls  fiither,  the  Marquis  of 
'Londonderry,  who  expired,  afewdays 
ago,  at  the  advancea  age  of  eighty- 
three.    As  the  Marquis  was  not  an 
English  Peer,  the  Noble  Lord,  now 
Marquis,  is  of  course  again  ^ible 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  c^  Commons, 
Bnd  means  have. been  taken  for  Ids 
immediate  re-election.    The  repra- 
sentation,  however,  of  the  coun^  of 
Down,   vacant  by  this   demise,   is 
likely  to  be  tediously  and  warmly 
contested.    The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire's  interest  is  very  condderable; 
and  from  his  family  the  principal  op- 
position is  expect^  to  spring.    The 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  ineviuble  on  such 


acottteit,  does  not  diqnite  the  iq^ 
sentation  in  his  own  pecsDn,bttt  conei 
in  for  a  ministeiial  bormigh.  Tie 
preeediBg  are.  the  princmaLtoDics  <tf 
wurliaoMntary  iBlerest,and  tkeHMiKs 
nave  adjourned  during  the  £aiter 
recess.' 

-    We  have  seldom  had  to  record  i 
case  of  more  melancholy,  and  iodeed 
romantic  domestic  affliction,  thss  ose 
which  has  lately  occurred  in  tbe  Ue 
of  Man.    A  Miss  Fdl,  a  besotifiil 
young  lady,  resident  on  that  Isbnd, 
walked  out  to  amuse  herKif  oi  the 
cliffs,  near  Douglass  Head,  from  m 
of  which  she  fell,  and  was  pred- 
pitated  upon  a  shelving  Jock,  at  a 
considerable   distance   below.    She 
was  much  bruised  by  the  &li,  tk 
sea  almost  surrounded  her,  sod  tk 
part  on  which  it  was  bounded  b?  tk 
land  was  so  precq>itous,  that  escape 
was  impostthle.    Here  she  reoiaiBHl 
from  the  Idth  till  the  83d,  tmnotkcd 
by  the  few  boats  which  paned  ao  hi 
beneath  her,  that  she  ccnild  notharr 
appeared  larger  than  a  bird,  and  kr 
voice  quite  gone  by  her  repetAtd  it- 
tempta  to  render  benelf  audible.  A 
small  well  of  spring  water,  which  ik 
fortunately  found  upon  the  chC  af- 
forded her   only   nourishment    (k 
the  83d,  however,  the  waving  rf  kr 
handkerchief  attracted  the  oodce  d 
a  boatman,  who 'rowed  towards  kr, 
and  found  her  almost  insensible, « 
her  knees,  her  hands  clasped  in  ^ 
attitude  of  prayer,   and  her  roiee 
scarcely  stnmir  enough  tp  ^&adm 
her  residence.  She  was  carded  ksK, 
where  she  found  her  wrstchod  ae- 
ther worn  out  by  her  brotkr'a  iB- 
ness,  and  her  own  absence,  and  w 
only  just  m  time  to  receive  her  dykf 
breath.    The  wretched  youngjkd^ 
agonized  and  exhausted,  tenniDated 
her  existence  in  a  fit  of  inssnitj. 

The  preparations  for  the  ««■»• 
tion  are  again  resumed,  and  gdt$ 
rapidly  forward.  A  di^,  ^^''^^ 
has  not  yet,  we  believe^  been  <]»d 
for  that  magnificent  oeremooki.  Tk 
King's  conmation  robes  are  y^ 
splendid,  and  his  mantle  »  ssid  t» 
have  cost  90,000L  Some  dj^ 
havhig  been  suspected  in  the  iwf  » 
.Westminster  Hdl,  a  general  «nr«y 
of  it  was  ordered,  and  the-cheoj* 
tree  rafters,  being  found  unac» 
were  taken  down,  and  '•P***^;!* 
is  curiqus  enough  that  the  oak,  wwctf 
according  to  pcpvlar  tm^toar^** 
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imported  into  tkia  country  from  Ire- 
land, by  WHUam  RnitHS,  was  per- 
fectly undecayed.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  property  of  thU  timber  to  kill 
the  wonm  which  eatintOiOther  kmiM 
of  wood.  8ix  weeks  mvstood^  be^ 
tween  the  iMuinAr  of  the  coronation 
proclamation,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  ceremony.  A  rumour  is  a«^a3n  iik 
•eircuiation,  that  his  Ml^esty  mtends 
in  the  course  of  the  summeri  to  visit 
not  only  Ireland,  but  Hanover.  It 
IS,  however,  as  yet,  merely  rumour. 

Mr.  Kea^  is  so  popular  in  the 
United  8tates  of  America^  that  the 
box  tickets  of  the  Boston  theatre 
liave  been  put  up  to  auction,  and 
sold  on  an  •  average  at  four  dollars 
elu;h,  a  thing  unprecedented,  we  be^ 
iieve,  in, theatrical  annals. 

A  duel  took  place,  within  the  last 
-week,  between  Lord  Petersham  and 
Mr.  Webster  Wedderbume,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misunderstanding  of  a 
very  delicate  nature.  After  an  ex^ 
chfiSlge  of  two  shots  each,  the  parties 
jepanted,  no  mischief  having  taken 
<puee. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  meeting  between  the  late 


Af  r.  Scott  and  Mr^  Christie,  the  latter 
geRtleman,  and  his^  friend.  Me.  Trait 
underwent  l^ir  trial  ail  the  Old 
Bailey,-  and  were  acquitted. 

Colonel  Betteky^  has  had  »v«rdiet 
«f  1,000^  given  agni&st  hfan  at  tfab 
last  assizes  of  Gloucester,  lor  cxkoi' 
nal  conversation  whh  the  wife  «f  a- 
Mr.  Waterhouse.  The  defendant  Fead 
the  letter^  of  the  lady  in  evidence,  to 
prove  that  he  ^as  not  guilty  of  a  de- 
liberate seduction,  but  that  the  paa- 
sion  orwinated  on  her  part. 

An  abrupt,  and  let  us  hope,  sah)>* 
tary  incursioQ  was  nsade  dudng.the 
ra<mth,  by  a  Bow-street  potrole, 
upon  onO'  of  those  Pandova  boxes  a* 
the  West  Bnd  of  the  Towir,  cidled 
ffaming  houses.  No  less .  than  fifty 
fashionables  were  had  up  to  the  ofllce 
at  two  in  the  morning,  and.  the  as- 
sembla^  afforded  a  truly  ludicrous 
exhibition.  Squires,  lawyers,  M.  Vu, 
pigeons  and  rooks,  Greeks,  and  Ro^ 
jnans,  were  all  held  to  bail^^  very 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  aome  who 
had  been  left  little  hgeatk,  exceftt: 
tiiebr  oharaBctars*  One  gentleman  tried 
to  escape  by  jummng  out  of  the  wia^ 
dow,  and  broke  ms  leg. 
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On  WednesdAy  the  2l8t  of  Much  Mr. 

Western  moved  the  House  of  Commons 

for  the  repeal  of  the  last  duty  of  one  shil-. 

ling  and  twopence  per  bushel  upon  malt. 

He  insiited  sttonglv  on  the  benefits  to  be 

:detived  ftom  assenting  to  his  knotkm.    He 

showed  that  the  sum  raised  to  the  state 

ttom  bsHey,  in  the  seteial  foram  oi  midt, 

bees,  sad  ipniti,   amoonted  to  no  less 

tiian  tin  miflioDs  per  annum.    In  1780, 

the  dnty  on  malt  was  no  more  than  ten 

■hillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter;  since 

^lat  period  addttions  had  been  made,  by 

#hich  every  acre  of  land  that  produced 

four  quarters  of  barley  was  now  subjected 

to  a  taxation  amountbg  to  ah  aggregate 

W  flftr-two  pounds.    During  Mr.  littfs 

adminktratian  the  impost  of  ten  shilfings 

and  sixjMnce  had  neter  been  hicreas«L 

'  An  additkm  of  thieqpenee  per  bushd  had, 

Indeed,  been  consented  to  as  a  temporary 

measure;  but  so  oonnnoed  was  parliament 

.  of  the  evil  tendency  of  this  tax,  that  !n 

1792  it  was  repealed.    In  Enshmd  the 

'  ATerage  consumpuon  of  Uie  hist  nve  years, 

aa  obmpared  with  that  of  1791,  had  de- 

creased,  five  milfions  of  bushds,  or  soiiie- 

dinc  more  than  one  siztli  part  of  die 

.whole.    In  Scotland  the  dimttutton  ""Wn 

crea  grtater.  . 
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The  vChancdlor  of  (he  Cxcheouer  ope 
powd  these  statements,  by  asserni^  thAt 
the  inferences  were  unftdrly  ^brawn,  an^ 
that  of  laie  the  oonstmiption  had  not  de- 
dined  ;  for  mate  1819,  when  Mr.  Peel^i 
act  was  passed,  it  it  had  increased  upimiA 
of-  a  nnlfion  of  bushels.  '  The  tf onsH, 
howerer,  supported  Mr.  M^Wem's  prow 
position^  and  the  motion  waa  caixied  by 
149  against  125.  - 

But  fill  ilit^  ;s*,cond  reftding  af  thEJ  biUj 
Lord  Ca-ttlcreagh  0|^p»ed  it  upon  the  jie- 
pcTttl  priucipiciiT  that  the  tc^  of  Uie 
tax  could  afford  tio  relief  to  agriculuiie, 
ftnd  that  Hiich  a  diminution  m  refeniLe 
would  cirajpd  thu  ffdvcrrimrTtt  lo  dejieM 
upon  prfcuriQtftf  haus  r^Ued  ttp<tn  a  rMiuM 
t'.Ti'fu^ucr.  Hia  lordship  thought  the  igtj, 
cTiUtiml  rystressea  had  becii  too  liighly 
coloured  in  »<rcne  partR,  while  in  otheta  no 
de^riptioD  cowld  exceed  the  raility.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  tajcation,  hut  the 
irduction  uf  tiie  price  of  his  commodily^ 
that  had  involved  the  faiujcf*  It  tr^g 
pr&vcd^  Lord  Cw^tleresgh  gjiid^  AA«/  \f 
the  Tcltole  amrninl  qf  itixation  rmtld  bi 
itithdra^a  from  Aw  expfncet^  h€  vi>uid 
hardly  be  i^ed  &y  If-  The  Houfte  jieldedr 
and  the  bill  waa  thrown  0txi  br  a  dfrikal 
0f24St^UI.  •     .   *   -   ^     ^  ^^ 
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In  te  mean  time,  Uie  oommittee,  Intnut- 
di  to  enqime  into  the  agriciiltunl  petitions, 
aie  rtKj  eerneidyjnoMcatinf  tbor  ittf«e- 
tuprifttM-  Mr.  EUman,  jonior,  and  Mi. 
Webb  Han  hare  beflb  examined  at  great 
length,  the  latter  raitleman,  daring  twe 
ajfae  momingB.  Air.  Baring  and  Mr. 
B4(B|ffdo  a{)Mar  .to  be  extremely  vigilant 
In  guarding  tbe  commercial  interests.  Since 
this  committer  sat,  the  repeal  of  thetax 
on^  horses  used  in  huslMJidry  has  been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  me  motion  was  superseded,  under  an 
admission  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
idiequer,  that  if  reKef  from  this  impost  be 
amongst  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  their  rqport,  it  should^ 
takan  off,  although  he  knew  not  how  to 
leplaoe  the  600,0(MU.  which  must  thus  be 
lost  to  the  revenue. 

Our  curioaity  is  strongly  turned  towards 
the  development  of  facts,  which  so  elabo- 
iite  an  investigation  as  the  committee  is 
owsaged  in  must  elicit,  though  we  enter- 
tain not  die  most  remote  hope  or  belief, 
diat  the  landed  interest,  and  especially  the 
laimer,  can  be  benefited  by  legislation. 
A  gnat  advantage  will,  however,  be  de- 
dnoble  from  the  ikcts  which  the  evidence 
Willi  oonv^.  Tha  rqport  may  be  expected 
iidhrinllay. 

On  the  9m  and  10th  of  April  the  first 
■onoal  cattle  show,  instituted  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  took  place  in  Aldridge*s 
yaid,  Unper  St  Martm*s4ane.  A  luge 
number  of  noblemen,  distinguished  patrons 
of  agriculture,  togedier  with  a  more  nu- 
mcKDUB  body  of  practical  breeders  and 
fruoners,  were  present  Ten  bulls,  nine 
cows  and  heifers,  several  frit  steers  and 
oows,  sevdi  pens  of  Leicester  and  Cots- 
wold  rams  and  ewes,  twelve  of  Downs, 
and  nine  or  ten  of  Merinos,  were  exhibit- 
ed, together  with  several  boar  and  sow 
pigs*  As  a  eurioaity,  a  ram  from  the 
south  of  Italy  was  also  shown ;  it  had  very 
kog  horns,  a  narrow  back,  fiat  shaggy 
sidM,  and  wool  resembling  the  coat  (ua 
polar  bear. 

Several  implements  were  also  produced, 
and  ^  seedsman  to  the  Boara  attended 
with  samples.  A  carcase  of  mutton  so 
immensely  &t  that  each  quarter  weighed 
(dOtbt.  was  shown. 

T.  Tower,  Esq.  sent  with  his  excellent 
show  of.  pigs,  a  carcase  of  his  ^ssex  breej^ 
crossed  wiSi  a  Neapolitan  boar  (presented 
to  him  bv.  Mr.  Coke)  to  prove  that  their 
dark  lead  colour  is  not  imparted  to  the 
akin  when  dead.  A  sow  of  this  breed, 
which  had  produced  three  fruoow  in  the 
year,  was  shown,  with  some  of  her  pro- 
geny. Three  of  them  (one  the  carcase 
above  mendoned,  and  two  alive)  wei^ied 
from  40  to  49  stone  each.  The  premiums 
for  bulls  were  adjudged  to  W<  B.  Thomas, 
Esq.  Lady  Qn^y,  and  John  Hutchinson, 


Ssq.  For  6ofn  and  hefibt,  to  John  We- 
therall,  and  Bichard  OnBia^  Esqis.  $  Hbt 
ft*  steers,  to  Sir  J.  SdNr^ht;  He 
John  Wslker  and  Willan,  te 
hones;  to  Mr.  Hasell,  fiov  tarns  Om^ 
wooled);  to  Mr.  Faulkeoer,  Sir  Thomas 
Dike  (South  Downs);  Jolm  fane,  Baq. 
Ma^ixios;  for  ewes^  H.J.  Nichols,  Eaq. 
dong  wookd);  Mr.  Stqihen  Grantham 
(short  wooled) ;  and  Thomas  Hcnty,  Bsq. 
(Merinos) ;  for  boars,  to  C.  C.  Weston, 
and  C.  T.  Tower,  Esqrs. ;  Messrs.  Db. 
niel  Brown,  William  Hayward,  A  U. 
Chambers,  and  Stephen  Grantham.  For 
sows  to  a  T.  Tower,  Esq. ;  Measra.  W. 
Hayward,  H.  Ha^waJd,  W.  Wazrd,  mi. 
A.  H.  (jiamberlm.  About  fiflty  gcsde- 
men  dined  together,  die  £azl  of  ftfjcdea- 
field  in  the  chair.  Some  miaiiDdenfiBadp 
ing  having  arisen  respecting  the  objects  sf 
the  premiums,  a  memorial  was  handed  ia 
and  read,  but  withdrawn  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  Mr.  Curwen,  whose  eatk: 
dilatory  speech  composed  all  difierenoes. 
The  premiums  were  presented,  and  ^ 
evening  was  passed  with  great  haimany. 
Topics  very  interesti^  to  agricuUiire  wm 
discussed ;  but  Mr.  Towtt  anrtfipated  ^ 
extincdon  of  the  Board,  auguring  that 
die  public  frmds  hitherto  a^iropiiatad  to 
its  support  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  weather  has  been  variable  and  wet, 
and,  on  the  whole,  not  very  propitious  for 
out-door  operations ;  but  a  great  breads 
was  sown  early  in  February,  whidildit  kss 
to  be  done. 

In  die  eastern  part  of  the  kityl«— t^  a 
larger  quantity  of  Talavera  and  aprii^ 
wheat  has  been  sown  this  year,  dian  was 
ever  before  remembered.  Aie  eSed  upem. 
the  price  of  barley,  is  not,  however, 
likely  to  be  much  fidt,  as  it  ia  almo«t 
ascertained  that  the  stocks  in  hand  will  be 
more  than  suffideot  for  this  vear^saapphy 
and  wOl  go  some  wav  towards  mrrth^  dsr 
demand  of  next  The  turnip  crop  ia  fost 
disappearing,  except  the  Swedes,  which 
are  still  found  in  prderved  stoees,  and 
amply  repay  the  care  and  expcnce.  The 
wheats  have  been  .kept  back  by  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  weather;  but  upon  dK 
whole  do  not  look  iU.  A  ooosiderahle  an- 
periori^  is,  however,  observable  in  dioae 
which  are  drilled,  over  those  (now  annn- 
ally  n^pidly  decreasing)  sown  broadcast. 
Stock  IS  selling  very  low,  and  we  have 
heard  several  instancet  of  careful  and  ex- 
cellent grsEiers,  ndio  have  latdy  sold  cat- 
tle, in  admirable  condition,  for  leas  money 
than  they  bought  in  for,  last  May  mad  June. 
Wool  is  improving  in  vali^  but  the  oonnQr 
reports  still  continue  their  grievous  coea- 
plaints,  pointinff  their  hopes  towards  dr 
result  of  the  limours  of  the  agricuhmal 
committee.  All  sorts  of  grain  havw  lis 
dined  in  vahi^ ;  nor  dp.  we  see  the  mist 
remote  dianoe  of  tbeii  doing  i  ~ 
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While  the  govttamoit  it  tUU  engaged 
in  obtaiBing,  bw  raeui  of  OommiUeee  of 
both  Houtei  ef  Parlume&t,  infotmattoa  on 
razious  lul^ects  iatenstiBg  to    die  com- 
meite  of  the  empire,  we  am  hot  biape  that 
they  may  lead  to  tome  peimaiient  ugida- 
ii?e  measmea,  calculated  to  place  the  com* 
mcraal  lelatioiia  of  the  oomitzv  with  other 
mbons  on  a  fiwting  which  shall  beadvan- 
tageooa  and  satiafactory  to  all  partiea.  The 
contemplated  alteratJon  in  the  duties  on 
timber  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  Russia  to 
admit  Britkh  manufkctorea,  and  colonial 
vvodooe,'oD  terms  much  more  fkvourable 
ttan  by  die  tariff  now  in  foree,  a  change 
iHuch  would  naturally  give  a  oonaideraUe 
jmpulae  to  the  export  trade.     The  hn- 
vtetant  report  laid  before  parliament  re- 
lative    to    the    extensive    and   lucrative 
trade  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years  by 
the  Americans,  between   India  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  wiU,  most   proba- 
bhr,  lead*  to  the  long  wished-for  measure 
or  throwing  'open    Uiat   trade   direct  to 
the  British  flag,  1^7  which  great  benefits 
wopld  accrue  to  oiir  shipping  and  oommer* 
cial  interest,  without  any  mjury  to  the  East 
India. Company,  whose  just  rights  nobody, 
we  bdlieve,  desires  to  see  inmnged.    We 
haye,  ourselves,  had  frequent  occasion  to 
convene  with  intelligent  American  mer- 
diants  and  captains  on  this  subject,  bodi 
here  and  abroad;  they  have  almost  nni- 
fimnhr  expressed  dieir   surprise  that  the 
British  government  had  never  dioudit  n/t 
panting  its  subjects  this  liberty,  it  being  hi 
weir  o^i&ion  impossible  for  the  East  India 
Company  ever  to  compete  on  the  European 
Continent,  in  the  Uanse  Towns,  for  in- 
stano^  with  thler  Amdricans,  who  were  able 
to  undenell  die  ComjMiiy,  at  least  20  per 
cent ;  from  the  superior  lightness  of  their 
vessels,  the  fkr  shorter  dme  in  which  they 
pecfonn  their  voyages,  and  the  ^eater  eeo- 
Domy  of  their  equipments  in  every  respect 
Tke  accounts  from  die  manuftcturing 
^Batricts  have  been  on  the  whole  favour- 
able, and  a  considerable  impulse  seems  to 
luive  been  given  to  articles  A  colonial  pro- 
dace,  connected  with  them,  such  as  cotton, 
•s  win  appear  m  die  following  details. 

Ce^^on^—The  fluctuations  in  the  demand 
hftve  |>een  coneiderable  during  die  montli 
that  has  dapsed  dnce  our  last  In  the 
flnt'wedt,  die  accounts  from  the  manufiu> 
tviiig  distridi  were  £ivourable,  statins  die 
laboiuwrs  to  be  in  ftiU  emploj,  and,  in 
many  pieces,  their  wages  adyanoed :  diis, 
of  coiine,  caused  an  increased  demand  Ha 
the  rair  iMt(eana]»  f|id  ^  purchases  at  li- 


vcrnool  for  the  third  week  of  Sfaidu  ex- 
ceeded 18,000  bags.  The  busmess  done 
in  London  was  less  extensive  than  it 
might  have  been,  considering  the  general 
demand,  if  the  holders  would  have  ac- 
cepted of  the  former  prices,  whidi  were 
freely  offered,  but  dedined.  Yet  still  the 
sales,  up  to 'the  -27th  of  March,  exceeded 
4,000  bags.  In  the  succeeding  week,  ^(to 
April  Sd)  the  market  continued  extremely 
brisk ;  and  sudi  was  die  anxiety  to  puri 
diase,  that  the  sales  exceeded  10^900 
bags,  being  more  than  in  any  prece^ng 
wedc  for  two  years.  The  ma^et  was, 
however,  checked  by  unfavourable  ac- 
counts fVom  Liverpool ;  the  prioea  in  ge- 
neral declined  a  little,  and  die  market  wa^ 
Very  heavy  at  the  reduction.  The  sales  at 
Liverpool  had  been  neariy  14,000  bags^ 
and  the  arrivals  nearly  13,000 ;  in  the  pre- 
ceding week  diey  were  only  8,000.  The 
following  week,  to  April  10,  at  London, 
and  7th,  at  Liverpool,  very  Utde  bushiess 
was  done.  At  London,  the  only  sides  were 
a  few  good  Surats,  at  7|  d.  and  200  Ben- 
gals, ^>od  quality,  f^mn  ft|  d.  to  6^  both 
m  bond.  At  Liverpool,  the  salies  ^were 
limited  to  about  2,100  bags,  while  the  aiw 
rivals  were  19,500,  wU^  with  the  addii 
tion  of  news  from  the  United  States,  diat 
the  prices  were  giving  way  there,  ciuised 
almost  an  entire  stagnation  in  the  denahd^ 
The  maiket  has  recovered  a  Httle  both 
here  and  at  Liverpool,  and  th^  prices  are 
firmer,  diou^  wiuout  any  improvement  / 
die  sales  at  Liverpool,  m  the  second  wedt 
of  April,  were  4^50  bogs,  die  arrivaii 
10,900  bagi. 

Sugar, — The  demand  fbr  raw  sugars- 
has  continued,  on  the  whole,  steady  da* 
ring  the  greater  part  of  the  month,  e^e^ 
daUy  fbr  sudi  as  were  fit  fbr  refiidng. 
Large  arrivals  about  die  middle  of  the 
mondi,  and  considerable  public  sales  being 
advertised,  rendered  the  market  vciy  heavy, 
but  withont  prodncmg  a  reduction  in  thit 
prices.  The  rdSned  maricet  contimied  td 
improve  during  the  diree  wedn  sneoee^Ung 
oar  last  report ;  die  suppBes  brought  for- 
ward were  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
several  contracts  were  in  consequence  mlide 
fbr  goods  deliverable  some  weeks  hence, 
at  pncea  h^her  than  the  market  currency^ 
Xiate  accounts'  from  Hambuigh  respect* 
ing  refined  sugars  bemg  rather  mlfavm£r- 
able,  the  prices  have  given  way,  and  luropa 
may  be  purchased  \s»  lower.  Foreign  su^ 
gars  have  been  declining,  and  this  w«ek 
hardly  attv  business  has  been  doing.  85 
chests,  and  50  bazreli  of  Brad,  brought 
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fimrard  at  a  puUie  lale  on  ithe  19tb,  went 
ftfTheavOj,  at  pricet  rather  bwer;  985 
ba«  of  East  India,  on  Tufetdaj,  aoM  n 
h^  prices.  Benares,  white,  middHnff, 
^.  to  S0««  ditto  yeOow,  fine,  US*.  t» 
92«.6<L 
Afwage  pfiosi  «f  Rai»  Sogtf  byaa^ 
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Jl^Uei^  Ac— The  East  India  Cmpany 
tuiTo  decOared  for  the  Uth  proximo, 

Cinnamon  • « ...l  96)^990  Iha. 

Nutmegs  ioo,eee 

MaceT. ».Oea 

Ginger 8,900baga. 

SaHpetie,  Company's  ...    1,074  toa^ 

ThsN  is  oensidecaUe  alteration  in^e  qno. 
tationa  of  Spices.  Cinnamon  is  lower. 
Maoe  a  shade  higher.  There  iano  Pepper 
M  dedared  Ibr  aak. 

/iMKfo.— The  sale  at  the  India-House, 
h9l2  (Seats,  oommenced  9th  instant,  and 
finished  on  Monday.  The  fine  and  good 
Indigos  sold  from  6«2,  a  9(2.  pa  lb.,  the 
^ff^miiViimg  apd  mT^«"g  qualities  from 
id.  a  U  per  lb.,  and  the  oidmarj  shaping 
and  i«r*rv**^g  Idnds  ftiB  1#.  per  lb.  higher 
Ifaan  the  August  sale  1820 ;  die  common 
Mdinaiy  vidWw  sold  at  nearly  the  same 
prices.  The  Madras  sold  from  4i2.  a  6i. 
per  lb.  hidber.  On^  a  small  quantity  has 
lasn  bott^  in  by  the  proprietors. 

RuMy  Brtm^y  and  irottmrf#.— The 
prices  of  Rom,  Brandy,  andUoHands,  by 
private  contract,  arenearly  nominal;  scarcely 
any  porchasea  are  reported.  Geneva  is  quite 
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Hemfj  FlMXy  and  TaUow.'-A,  small 
ii&^ulse  waa  given  to  the  Tallow  market  l>y 
Ae  receipt  of  country  (ndiers,  which  caused 
an  advance  of  6<2.  a  !«.  per  cwt ;  but  the 
aoeounta  from  St.  Petersburg  not  being 
frvowdUe,  the  prices  dedmed.  The 
ynarket  is  now  heavy,  and  prices  little 
tvisd.  In  hemp  and  fiaz  little  is  doing, 
and  prices  are  lower. 

Com.— The  maiket  has  been  heavy  for 
Bome  weeks,  ^  iuppliea  having  been,  in 

CqfBe!^jEaM  market  has  been  very  dull, 
anddedining  throug^ut  the  month,  and  the 
)|uantities  brrod^t  forward  at  public  sales 
liave  been  very  generally  taken  in,  on  ac- 
count Iff  die  low  prices.  We  add  the 
mioss  current,  aa  published  for  27th  of 
Mnch,  and  20th  of  April,  which  wffl  be 
the  shorteit  mode  of  showing  the  depresnon 
that  has  taken  pUce^  This  will,  however, 
have  a  l^vourabk  el&et  on  ihe  export 
tiftd^         •        .'        * 
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.   Peteraburg:  The 
i|n  ukase  in  enplanadon  of  Oie 
to  favour  ihe  Russia 
ion  and  silk  goodie 

Riga^  March  16_Thcre  is  1 
dobig  in  colonial  pfodnesb"  Pl&e 
Hamburrii  rcfinM  may  be  hadji 
Wlute  Havannah  ongns  ai*  t  " 
to  201  oon.  yeOow  at  10  osp. 
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been  kody  bought  at  16  eop.  icady  moneyy 
mod  im  copi  at  fbiMP  meaHn^aad  fine  g>od» 
atiU  &ad  porcfaaMn  at  those  priceiy  but 
Ibflve  if  no  tale  for  erjiDair. 

Mtirch  S3.— A  veiy  floe  lot  of  ycOow 
Htffannah  angar  baa  baia  wM  at  IS^-oop. 
BMdy  moneyy  and  aaotfaar  at  18  eop.  a* 


March  SO—^Ai*  it  ntber  dearer  an4 
In  demand. 

Thies.  and  Dra.  Rackjta«  ait  41  r.  cat 
BMlstub  384  to  87  r.  JUbtentfareeband 
91i.  Hoftthieeband  37  r.  Tou  14^  to 
18  n  ifM^H  Oean  Uhndne  hai  httdy 
hmnk  poramed  for  ddiveiy  at  the  end  of 
Mmv  at  102r.  all  the  msta^  down;  and 
4U  ^  end  of  July  at  108r.  with  lOper 
'  cnk  eameetr  Utmp^M  \k  bald  firmly  at 
1^1^  aMdown  Anr  debveiy  at  the  end  of 
ifay^  and  88  r.  are  in  vain  ofered.-~7<ii- 
4ne.  YcBow  oowo,  on  tie  spot,  may  be 
already  had  at  150  r.  and  for  ddiveiy  it 
Wrfgbt  efvnbe  had  at  148r.-.Conf  ia  qnite 
wi^t  demand.  40r.  have  been  eobied: 
teaMTcel  ofCourhMid  bekley;  biit43r. 
are  asked  for  it — Tobacco,  'rboogh  very 
little  has  been  doing,  the  holders  are  not 
vioreieaaer  to  aell,  and  will  no  bmger  take 
42  r.  all  down,  for  delivery  in  June. 
.  G^UmUifgy  March  31.— Our  load  is 
MOW  quite  free  ftom  ice,  and  the  nams^on 
^erf  actife,  Seveial  ytfSsds  bave  deared 
^mt,  andsereial  have  arrived,  amoittlhescr 
is  the  American  brig  Triton  from  GqMn- 
ln^sn,  to  take  hi  iron.  The  gsneral  price 
for  ordinary  iron  is  BOW  20  riac  dolhus  banco  ; 
«Q  account  of  thegreatdiffecenoe  between  the 
l^rices  this  and  httt  year,  but  litde  has  been 
4one  at  die  iron  market  at  Christiania,* 
which  is  just  ended ;  most  of  the  Ufon  wilt 
jbevefore  be  eolisigned  bidier.  Ck>ntraets 
BMre  been  made  at  prices  to  be  aaenrards' 
^ed,  bat  little  baa  been  bought  at  17i  to 
18  r.  ddlan  banco.  The  quantily  that 
|iaa  been  forged  is  uncommooty  Urge,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  that  our  priesa 
friQ  be  l0w  in  the  course  of  this  year^ 
.  Copenhagtay  April  14_8hh»  are  still 
nought  to  convey  com  to  Uie  Netberhuids, 
juid  also  to  Spain  and  PortugaL  The  own 
imdeis  ether^riia^dulL 

Hamburgh  April  ^, — CoHon  has  been 
in  good  demand  this  week.— C<2^  baa 
tieen  mere  In  remeat  at  rather  low«r  prices, 
and  several  pordMsas  have  been  made.-^ 
TcahaaHa pset^ briskly iQ  smaH parcels. 
^00  chests  of  Haysanchin  are  to  be  sold 
|iy  aactlon  on  the  18th.— Si^par.  Our  re. 
lined  have  renuuned  unchanged  in  price 
wiOk  moderate  demand;  but  kiaves  of  all 
kinds  are  id,  higher.  Lumps  <fai  loaves)  of 
the  eHinary  middle  ouality  are  ttill  bought 
hp  imr  xefinca  at  ll|(2,  but  crushed iiia^ 
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meet  with  no  aale.    The  buaness  fai  raw 

rda  haa  been  limitedf^but  dry  qnafitiea 
for  exportation  maintain  their  prices, 
gurchascffi  stand  for  lower  prioeai  wMch 
win  probably  be  acceded  to  for  pionra^ 

Symentt  several  ho|den.  not  liking  to  sol 
r  time.  Several,  snocesaive  aucBons  of 
Brazil  angpuB  (some  slightly  damaged)  air^ 
fikelv  to  umit  the  demand  next  week. 

14t^  4p^^^— -^There  have  been  some 
sales  of  cqfM  this  week  at  lower  piiceiL. 
fS^MgarM.  ficfined  goods  have  remained 
exacdy  aa  Imt  week  ;  the  liner  sorts  in  lit-^ 
tie  reouiest  anil  prooortionahly  lower,  but 
the  mferior  80U|^  for,  and  readily  sold  at 
tbe  noted  prices.  Luaipa  in  loavea,  good 
middling  qjaality^  are  tn  good  demand  M 
Uin  Tba  prices  of  mw  goods,  especially 
of  tbe  inferior  sorts,  seem  inclined  to  give, 
ipsy;  fine  white  Uavannah  was  not  to  bo 
sold  above  14ii. 

Com  of  all  descriptions  ia  nearly  with-, 
ant  demand,  and  tfierefore  rather  loweri  n 
few  parcels  of  wheat  have  beite  purchased 
for  exportation. 

Ocion^  Uth  JprfL — Our  commtroc  has 
been  nvtre  liv^^Iy  iliin  wockf  and  wc  havt. 
had  some  pwd  amvala  from  America  and 
clsewhsk^i:,  especially  uf  eoifoc  ai)d  leather. 
Nothing  tut^rt-tttingf  however^  U  dojjag. 
The  sues  in  the  l^cc  port  »re  nlmaiit  do^ 
thing,  only  a  purdi«M:  txf  ITi  hogsheads  of 
cnuhed  Fiigiii>,  ut  r»fl/.  per  iOiUbs,  121  zefioru 
ed.  Thi*  nrtide,  howe^'W,  kei:p»  up  well 
at  the  UKual  ratet  i  cttjfce  k  less  «>,  aud  this 
holders  vnuld  n^idily  gt9j\t  MJme  f^dliiirs 
if  they  oauid  ^dU  as  the  soison  of  the 
great  consumpUon  u  miAtij  ov«r«  and  mir 
WpU  is  well  provided.  Hkc  of  Fkdmont. 
20  Kv.  I  ■"»,  in  the  warehouse,  and  22  Hv*  *% 
with  the  Bodt  frt-e  00  bo«jd  for  l^bi. 
Nankeen. i.  The  *<*»win  is  at  hand  whtfD 
this  article  is  mwt  uscjJ,  and  frcqxMJnt 
salea  arc  nnw  miult^  ^>04K>  pk^ce*  of  »arraw 
have  befin  «old  at  4/.  4#,  ^tL  per  piece, 

Napkf  '^}ih  Manh,  BuiitwaiB  h  still  hui- 
guidt  little  Lfidning  in  ncchangiat;  but  ii 
mfy  be  pr^umc%l  thai  aa  aoon  ba  fonxiffn 
noerdianu  are  niadc  co^j  nspecth^  yie 
dianges  that  have  iiLkt:n  phu  c  in  out  king- 
dom, confidenr«  and  cnwlit  will  rerivc. 
5tb  ApiiL  littlu  hfi#  bccti  dokjg  tcMl&y  in 
eicbangt!  bniineu.  Our  fuiidei.,  however^ 
i^ally  keep  up  ^  f#<),  and  itre  much  sought. 
St  that  prices  One  of  our  tint  house*  ivm 
porchasefl  to  the  aniount  of  u  luillian  of 
ducata.  3Ioney  aud  credit  iM^n  lo  return. 
The  agin  on  ^nW  i(i  ;i  per  rrnt-  Thi;  mer* 
eantile  tr  triHtLetivru  thi^i  week  hare  ruit  bfspn 
very  important,  but  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  commerce  will  soon  revive,  now^ 
that  tnuMjuiUity  is  re-established. 
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Works  Preparing  for  PubUeaiicn. 


LMay, 


W0KK8  PREPAimW  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


The  Rev.  James  CarMe,  DnbBn^  hu 
in  the  press  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the 
Kature  and  Efficacy  of  Repentance. 

A  poethumotts  work  ot  tiie  late  J.  Scott, 
Esq.  entitled  Sketdies  of  Manners,  Scenery, 
&c.  in  ihe  French  Provinces,  accompanied 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Literatare  and  Wri- 
ters of  France,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Early  in  the  present  month  wUl  be  pub- 
lished, in  two  volumes  poet  octavo,  with  a 
portrait,  Memoin  of  James  II.  King  of 
Ehdand,  ftc 

'  A  Trandatlon  of  a  celebrated  Comic 
Hindoo  Tale,  entitled  The  Adventures  of 
Oooroo  Noodle,  and  his  Five  Fo(di8h  Dis- 
ciples, is  preparing  by  B.  Babiiaton,  Esq.* 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.  The  trans- 
lation being  intended  to  fadfitate  the  ac-- 
qnirement  of  the  Samul  language,  will  be 
as  fiteral  as  possible,  and  accompanied  by 
^e  Original  Text,  a  Vocabulary,  and  an 

nalysis. 

R(%>ert  Anderson,  Esq.  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  has  nearly  ready  ibr  publica- 
tion, a  Grammar  of  the  Tamnl  Language ; 
a  toDgCLt  interesting  to  the  Philologist  from 
Hs  nervotu  conciseness  and  singular  energy 
oi  construction,  and  valuable  as  aflfording 
access  to  Ae  Learning  and  literature  <n 
Southern  India. 

The  Rev.  William  Yates  has  aimounoed 
a  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language,  on 
anew  Plan. 

A  Series  of  Portraits,  illustrative  ot  the 
Novds  and  Tdes  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley,  are  preparing  for  inmiediate  puUica- 
Hoo. 

"  The.Faastns  of  Goedie,  iHiidi  has  been 
80  mudi  Ae  subject  of  periodical  criticism, 
is  about  to  impear  in  an  English  dress.  It 
is  die  intention  of  Mr.  Soane,  the  Transla- 
tor, to  depart  from  tbe  pdan  adopted  by  him 
in  Undine,  and  to  follow  his  author  with 
Ae  utmost  fidelity. '  Mr.  Soane  has  also 
undertaken  a  translation  of ''  Sangeriiebe,** 
a  Provencal  Legend,  by  the  Baron  de  la 
Motte  Fouou6 ;  whidi  wiU  appear  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight. 

Specimen  of  the  Geiman  Lyiic  Pects^ 
consisting  of  Trandations  from  Burger,' 
Goedie,  Jaoobl,  Klopstock,  Sd^Oler,  &c^ 
accompanied  widi  Kographical  Notices,  and 
embemshed  with  W^oa-cuts,  are  nearly 
feady. 

Views  and  Costumes  of  the  City  and 
Neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
Brazil,  taken  hi  1819  and  1820,  by  Lieut. 
Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

The  Prindples  and  Doctrines  of  Assur- 
anccs.  Annuities  on  lives,  and  of  Con- 
tiagnt  Reversions,  stated  and  explained. 


-Bw  William  Momb,  Es^  FR&  Actanj 

of  the  EquilsUe  bisiinMe  Ofiee. 

An  l^iqutry  cQocennn^  iIm  Piiwalive 
Bihabifants  of  Ireland,  from  the -pea  cf  DlR. 
Wood,  author  of  the  Prise  Fs—y  on  Iiirii 
Hiatoty  and  Antiquities. 

Viewsof  Amenca,in  aSeriescf  Letten 
hma.  that  Country  to  a  Friend  in  ] 
during  1818-19-20.    By  an   ~ 


Mr.  Swainson  is  preparing  tor  pnbifica- 
tion.  Exotic  Concfaology,  a  Woik  to  esn- 
sist  of  ooflonred  plates  of  raw  and  nsn  ds 
script  shells. 

Dr.  E.  Naves  is  employed  npon  a  csn- 
tinuatkm  of  Professor  Tytlar^a  Eliiain 
of  General  Histoiy,  from  the  deatfas  «f 
Queen  Ann  and  Loan  XIV,  to  the  ptwr 
time. 

Travels  in  Palestine,  in  1816,  by  J.  S. 
Buckingham,  Esq.  will  ^»eedily  appear. 

Ludmu  Ordo;  ccntaining  a  rmniilflr 
oourto  of  studies  on  Musical  Scicnoe,  widi 
Dhistratioos,  Examples,  and  SkdetonExow 
cises,  by  J.  Rolfb,  Mas.  in  Old.  te  Ids 
Majesty. 

The  Parisian,  a  Tale,  in  3  vols.  ftdi. 
CSD,  8vo» 

Woman  in  IncBa;  a  Peem,  by  Jain 
Lawson,  Missionary  at  Calcutta,  uid  Aa» 
thor  of  Orient  Harping. 

A  volume  of  Sermons,  by  fhe  Rev.  J. 
liefdiild,  entitled  the  Christian  Taqper, 
or  Lectures  on  the  BealitBdes. 

Monopoly  and  Taxatioo  VIndiralBd 
aninst  the  Errors  of  the  Legislatian ;  by  a 
Nottinghamshire  Farmer. 

The  Pleasures  of  BncvolcBce;  a  Pooa, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brommond,  intended  as  a 
counterpart  to  die  Pleasures  of  Hope,  0!" 
Memory,  and  ot  Imagination. 

Qeoni.  and  other  Poems,  by  B.  J.  Oeear, 
snthoir  of  Zayda,  ftc 

Ismad  the  Arab ;  Sketdies  of  Seencty, 
Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  other  Poena, 
by  David  Carey,  Esq.  author  of  LocUei, 

&C. 

A  General  History  of  Birds,  by  J.  Ls. 
tfaani,  MD.  &c  authof  of  the  Syaopds  if 
Birds,  ftc 

Hie  Fossils  of  die  Soodi  Downs ;  er, 
Oudines  of  die  Geology  of  die  Soeih 
Eastern  Division  of  Sussex,  by  Qidsaa 
MantelUFLS. 

The  First  part  of  a  Poem  in  blank  voi^ 
descriptive  of  the  Dduge. 

Dr.  Turton  has  in  die  press  a  wok  iBas. 
trative  of  die  Conclioloay  of  the  Bdliik 
Idands.  The  daasificaoana  wiD  be  idmi 
mjndpks  new  and  spmmaricaL  T%i 
Bivalves  win  be  first  pobHdied.  ^ 
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AuHqtUUes^  ArdUieetmre^  and  Fine  ArU. 
A  Walk^  roand  Moant  Edgacumbe,  with 
a  Plan,  and  Eight  Viewi  bi  the  Park  and 
Pleasure  Oraunds.   Super-rojrai  Sra  \L 

The  History  of  Tmrsk,  inrlnding  an 
Account  of  its  once  celebrated  Castle,  and 
;  other  Antiqcutiea  in  the  Nei^bomhood. 
Avo.  5#. 

Hiitorie  Notices  of  Fotheringay:  widi 
*  Ensrsvinflk     Bt  H.  K.  Bonninry  AM. 
author  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Taylor.  8vo. 
7#.  ed,  royal  8to.  15#. 

Biography* 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Ridbt  Hon. 

Wm.  Pitt    By  George  Tomfine,  DD.  K- 

shop  of  Windiester.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  4to. 

The  Ldfe  of  Wm.  Sancroft,  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury;  widi  his  remaining  Works. 

-By  the  Rev.  O.  D'Oj^ey,    DD.  FRS. 

-2  vols.  8to.  with  a  Portrait  R  4«. 

Memoirs  9f  Wm.  Wallaoe,  Esq.  de- 
'scendant  of  the  {Unstrious  Hero  of  Soot- 
land,  late  of  the  15&  Hussars,  with  a  Por- 
;tiait  8yo.  lOt.  (M. 

DranuLt  Novelty  ^c, 
Hamlet,  and  As  You  lAe  It ;  a  Sped- 
men  of  the  New  Edition  of  Shakspeare. 
By  Thflmas  Caklaoott,  Esq.  royal  8yo. 

A  Tale  of  the  Olden  Hme.  By  a  Har- 
sow  Boy.  i2mo. 

A  Legend  of  Argyle,  or,  *Tis  a  Hun- 
I  dred  Years  Since.  3  vols.  13mo.  12.  It. 

Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  R. 
B.  Sheridan.  Now  first  collected  and 
^  edited,  with  a  Prefiice.  By  Thomas  Moore, 
'£80.  2to18.  8to.  U  St, 

Valerius ;  a  Roman  Story.  3  yoIs.  12mo. 

Concealment,  a  NoveL  3  Tob.  12mo. 
It  It. 

SducaOoH, 
^     A  Practical  English  Grammar  for  theUie 
of  Schools.    By  Uie  Rev.  W.  Putsey.  2«. 
bound* 

^     Theory  and  Practice ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the 
Piench  Language ;  on  an  Easy  and  Metho- 
dical Plan.    By  J.  Maorois,  12mo.  6#.  6d. 
'  bound. 

Ostentadon  and  Liberaliur;  a  Tale. 
By  Arabella  Argus,  with  six  Plates,  2  vcds. 
'  ISmo.  3«.  6d.  h^-boond. 

Aikin*s  Annals  of  George  III.  Abridged 
'for  the  Use,  of  Schools.  12mo.  4^.  6d. 
'bound. 

ffittory. 
Memoin  by  James  Earl  Waldegrave, 
KG.  one  of  his  Majesty^s  Privy  CouncO 
,in  the  Reign  of  Geoige  II.,  and  Governor 
'of  Geofge  IIL  when  Prince  of  Wales; 
.  being  a  short  Account  of  Political  Con- 
tentions, &c  from  1754  to  1757*    Small 
4to.  wiUi  a  portrait,  R  fit, 

Hem«irs  of  the  Reiohition  of  Mexico ; 
'  inth  a  Narrative  of  Hba*»  Campaign,  &c 


Map,  and  a  portrait  of  Mint,  3vols.3fo. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  British  Revolution  pf 
1688-9,  recording  all  the  Eve&tft  in  Eiu- 
land,  Scotland,  and  IreUnd,  down  to  me 
Capitulation  of  liimerick,  1691,  indusivie. 
By  Geo.  Moore,  Esq.  Bvo,  lit,' 

Medicine^  Surgery^  and  Phytiokgy.^ 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  from  the  best  National  and 
Foi-eign  Works ;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  Weller,  and  illustrated  wi^ 
Cases.  By  G.  C.  Monteath,  MD.  Illus- 
trated by  four  hig^y  coloured  plates,  and 
one  plate  of  Instruments,  2  vols.  8to. 
U  lOf. 

Practical  Observations  on.Midwiftir. 
By  John  Ramsbottom,  MD.  8vo.  Part  L 
10«.  6d,         ' 

The  Bktary  of  the  Fbgoe,  as  it  lately 
Mipeared  at  Malta,  Gozo,  &c  By  J..  D. 
Tully,  Esq.  8vo. 

A  PractKal  Treate  on  the  Inflammiu 
tory,  Orouiic,  and  Sympathetic  Diseasea 
of  the  Heart;  also  on  MaUbrmation, 
Aneurism,  &c  By  Henry  Reeder,  MB. 
RMS.  Edin.  and  MCS.  Lond. 
MitaUamous, 

Table  Talk,  or'  Original  Erntyi.  By 
W.  Haslitt,  8vo.  14«. 

Letter  to  ,  on  die  Rev.  W.  L. 

Bowles*  Strictures  on  die  Life  and  Writings 
of  Pope.  By  the  Rig^t  Hon.  Loid  Byron, 
3#.6^ 

A  Letter  to  the  Rig^t  Hon.  LoidBpon, 
protesting  against  die  Immolation  of  Gray, 
Cowper,  and  Campbell,  at  the  Shrine  ot 
Pope. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rj§^  Hon.  Lord  Bynm 
on  Poetkal  Critisim,  in  Answer  to  his 
Lordship*s  Lettei;  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Boiries. 

Usefhl  Knowledge ;  or  a  Familiar  Ae- 
oount  of  the  vaaous  Pvodndioos  of  Na» 
ture.  Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  ^«|ey,  AM.  3d  edit. 
3  vols.  12mo.  U  U 

A  Word  to  Fanatici,  Puritans,  and  Sec- 
taries, 8vo.  2«.  6^ 

Essays  on  various  Subiects,  Rdigkrai 
and  Moral,  ftc  By  a  Layman,  3  vo|a. 
8yo.  U  ll«.6d: 

Transactknis  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
so^dcal  Society.  VoL  L  Part  L  4tt>.  II. 

The  SybUs*  Leat  No.  L  Qd, 

Thorpe*8  Catalogue  of  Ancient  and  Mb- 
dem  Books,  MSS.  Missals,  &c  St, 
Natural  Hittory, 

Illustrations  of  the  LinnsBsn  Genera  ot 
Insects.  By  W.  Wood,  FSR.  FL8. 
Part,  L  irith  14  ct^oored  plates,  &«.  to  be 
completed  in  six  monthly  parts. 

The  Natural  History  Syatem  of  mne- 
ralogy.  By  Frederick  Mdhs,  FM.  ti 
Min.  Frieberg,  8?o.  61.  fife 
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Skt^/im  i»   Haadostui;    wHh 
Poemi.  By  ThomM  Madwfai,  8?o.  U.  tUL 

The  0opB  «f  Vcmce,  an   Hiftoricd 
^Tngedy,  in  fiTe  Acts;  widi  a  PnAMe, 
l^otes,  aod  an  AM«n4iz  of  Oiiflxial  Dora 
mcnts;  and  the  jProoheey  of  Dante.    By 
'  the  BiAt  Hon.  Lora  Bttoo,  Qvo.  iSf. 

The  Fan  of  the  Angds,  a  Poem,  In  two 
Cantoa,  8V0.  4#. 

The  Ezilea  of  Damaaoas,  a  Po«n.  By 
John  Cocfanne,  Eiq.  8fo.  4«. 

The  ImprovWloie,  hi  Thne  Frtteti 
with  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Lovell 
Beddoet,  12ma  6i. 

EOen  Fits-Ardmr,  a  mdtrical  Tale,  {n 
fli«  cantos,  8to.  7'*  <^ 

The  Modem  Churdi;  a  satirical  Poem, 
comprising  Sflkettjies  df  some  popular  and 
nnpopttlar  Preachets.  By  J.  ii.Bidtnell, 
fA8.    8#. 

jpoliiic*  and  Politioal  Econtny. 

liooae  Thoughts  ob  Agricultural  Dis- 
tiesa,  and.»  ^tetionalJammiptcy.  Byn 
fiussex  Freeholder,  Is.  6<2. 

A  Dc/ence  of  t^e  People  of  England^  in 
Answer  to  the  Emissaries  df  Popery,  2f.  6i. 

Letten  to  iie  CatbolioB  of  Irdand«  on 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  PInnkett*s  Two 
.  Bills,  now  pending  in  Padiament.     By 
'  Daniel  OTonneK,  Esq. 

Elements  of  the  Art  <tf  Paddng,  aa 
toplied  to  Special  Juries,  particulate  in 
Cases  ot  libel  Law.  By  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.  Bencher  of  Linoohi  Vlnn,  8vo. 
10.  6d. 

An  ISssay  on  the  Political  Econoitiy  ^ 
J^ations,  8to.  9s, 

The  D^daration  of  England  against  the 
Acts  and  Projects  of  Austria,  Russia, 
pRissia,  Ae*  S#.  fM. 

Critieal  Examination  ot  die  wMe  Snb- 
Ject  of  Reform  m  the  House  of  Odmrnons, 
Upc.  icjCf    By  Oeor  Wiigman,  ?#.- 

Obaenration^  op  the  present  State  of  the 
Police  of  the  Metil»pdis.  By  Geo.  B. 
iff ainwaring,  fiaa,  9^.  Sf .  6d. 

An  Inquiry  .mto  ^ose  Principles  re- 
apectinff  the  Nature  of  Demand,  and  ^e 
Necessity  of  Conaomption  adyocated.  By 
Afr.  Malthns.  &c  4#. 

Obaenra^ons  on  certain  Y^ptM  Pisputep 
fh  Political  Economy,  3«, 

Sermons,  dedicate^,  by  permission,  to  the 
King.  By  the  Jtev.  Thmnas  Boys,  AM. 
Bfo.  10$.  6d. 

Summarr  View  of  a  work,  now  in  the 
press,  endued,  H  Not  Paul,  but  Jesus,** 
|M  exhihited  in  the  Intrpduction,  Pkn,  ^ 
Tatdes  of  ChH»ters  and  Sections,  By 
Gamaliel  Smith,  Eso.  8vo.  1«.  ' 

A  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the 
CShristjan  World.  By  John  Evans,  LLD. 
*x.  14th  edition,  wifh  (»ns|derable  Addi, 
HODS,  ISmo.  0#. 

MiipeDmtms  Thoo;;lni  to  Pivlne  8ub« 


laclii  wiiObMietaftanfoiDeortkehsBa 
RdSgkMia  Audion,  jmd  ^  vnalL  SfWftissi 
of  TaSM,  12m^  S«w  6d. 

Dr.  ChalBMn*i  CbiMsn  mACMcrlkm* 
Bomy  of  huge  Towns,  Nob  TIT,  *  Ok 
Church  Offices,'  8to.  It. 

Dewai  eo  Peiseiud  and  VaBoBy  1 
A  new  Sutioii^  greavy  cmsgea  { 
estsBsife  Vatie^  of 'Prayesi 
and  IndifidQals,  Urn-  S». 

Remanti  OB  meBinop  ef  Psts^oioa^  ■ 
Ccni|MialIfo  View  of  the  CftfunlMS  sf 
Bng^md  sbmI  Reme.  By  flie  Be?.  6L 
Glorer,  AM.  8tow  Ot. 

P<W>^,  7>wv^  ami  7\yyrap>f. 

Travels  in  Geosgia,  Peaaia,  Aimana, 
Ancient  Babylonia,  Ac.  &e.  dnting  1IU7, 
1818,  1819,  L8^  By  Sir  Robert  Xsr 
porter,  4to.  with  nnmenMia  Tna  1  aiiiip  . 

An  Historical,  Statistical,  aaid  IKmu^ 
tive  Account  of  the  Phi%|une  lOm^ 
founded  on  official  data,  and  translsaed 
from  the  Spanish,  with  conssdarahV  Addj. 
tiooa.    By  Wm.  Waltan,  Eao.  8n».  iSs. 

Classical  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Aiw 
pino;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pefidcal 
Coodttot  of  Cicero,  and  eo  bla  ViBaaaM 
Manumenta.    Platen    |2f. 

Foftlgti  Moom9  wutpor^tdm 

Baron  Dupin,  Histoire  de  IMiliiiiiiiHini 
~  noB  des  SecMffs  puUick    Sro*    9fc 

Saint-Simon,  du  Systtei^  TBdnawMt 
Bto.    7'* 

SluidBot,  liCttres  snr  la  GoraO)  Oom^ga 
desrini  i  faire  oonnattie  la  TciitaMe  f 
tion  de  ce  Pays.    8to.    ^s, 

Lettres  de  Saint-Jsmes,  a 
8vo.    9*»6d. 

Les  Fruits  amers  dn  Philomhisme,  As 
Vie  et  Fin  t^agique  de  F  •  •  »  lW»,  DBe. 
teuT  en  droit ;  tradnit  de  PASauaud  par 
PAbb^  de  L«*«,  avec  Notea  et  F^ora. 
2  Tols.  ISmo.    7«-  6d. 

FMv^  Ge  que  tout  le  Monde  psnae^  ea 
que  PerMone  ne  dit    Sva.    9s. 

Tisaot,  Precis,  on  Histoire  ahr%fe  te 
Ouerres  de  la  R^vdutian  Francajaej  depsih 
1798  jinqu*4  1810.    2y6h.6nK    1%. 

li^psi,    Histoire  d^m 
4  vols.  ISmo.    15«i    , 

Kiemeyer  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bof  Reiscn  in  und  ansser  DeoiaddaBi, 
a  vols.    Hslle.  1820.    9t. 

Amaltbea  oder  Muaemnder  gm—Biy^ 
mologie.  '8to.  vtIL  i.  tob  C*  A.  Botti^gBi* 
L^2g-    1820.    16s. 

PassaTant  J.  C.  UBtetaoclranfeB  wbsr 
dcB  liebeniAiagnetiamns.  On».  FWik« 
fbrth.  1821.    14s. 

Weifier  F.  |i.  Z.  cHe  Matter  dcr  Mb. 
rahXer.   ^vo.    iHen.  1820.    10«.«L 

Abbildungen  Auserleaener  Gewlchae  te 
Kdn^lJlichen  BoCaniidien  Gartens  an  But* 
fin  T«i  H.  F.  link,  and  F.  Otto,  dto^ 
No.   1  aii4   3.    Cft»9^  fk^at».    B9I1 


.MiM^         New  PaienU'^Sis^ikitHeklFir^ime^^ 


m 


KBWlfAtBNTa 


George  Vluid,  ^Dnniky,  Glodcetter. 
■biE«,  fbr  «  B»w  ipiooait  or  method  dfdtei«4 
i^ig  and  poliabii^  goods  of  vooUeu  mxaom 
Ibcture—^Feb.  9a.  '  • 

ThMMiMttiiBeMM,  of  3S,  BnNid.«IMtt, 
JEUtdiffe,  eomBum  brewer^  for  certain  ma* 
chinery  rar  the  puipoee  of  impeitiBg  mo- 
lion  to  be  worked  b^  jiteam  aAd  Water; 
vithout  dl^ntK  c^littder  or  piatoii,  and  witli 
•leaa  loia  of  poiecr  than  ooeors  ui  wotkiiig 
any  of  the  iteam  eoginet  now.  in  nee.— * 


Robert  St^n,  of  7t  Waloot»plaoe»  Immw 
oMbii  iw  CTftam  jmpcoTemeMs-  m  iiaaiii 
cngme8*-"r  eb*  xOth. 

«Failiea  PbBtet)  in  Swuiutatgtf  iitNi 
master,  fat  certain  i^iipioyjnnentk.  in  Htm 
manufacture  of  wrought  malleabb  irdo.  ■ 
ffeb-aWi.  ^  ' 

Henrjr  l^ennedi,  of  Fennnee,  MP. 
fn  an  miprotement  or  faitoMi'tcteettls  ct 
machinery,  to  lessen  the  obMumption  or 
Ibd  tn  wooing  stem»«iigiB«|.^^eb.  SyOir 


BGOLS^EAStlGAL  PRETSRlMfBNTS,  Ae. 


"Hie  lUv.  Henrr  Andrew  St.  John,  to  the  Per- 
.fetaal  Oaiaey  of  Patney,  in  the  C«imtfof  Sorrqiv 
9B  the  notniiiatfeo  of  the  Dean  huA  Chapter  of 
Wmcestar.'The  Rer.  Jainea  GURud,  MA,  VIoar 
6f  w<k>tton,  (b  the  Vlcantfe  of  Caboorn,  Lincoln* 
sWsi;  Patron,  the  Right  Hbu.  Lord  Tarboroajrli. 
— Tbe  Rev.  Wm.  Howells,  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
font,  to  the  ralnable  Vicarase  of  Pre«ton-cam- 
•Mamtiiere,  fT^iefbritshhvl^-Tlie  kst.  Thot.  Pttfw 
Dcas,  AB.  of  Hatollff^  to  the  Reetpiy  erOxeDmb^ 
LMeoInslitft. 

OXFORD.— Wm.  Bs«t,  Eta.  AB.  of  BraseooM, 
4f  Miitted  MMter  of  Artft.^Heary  Jerinant,  Bm. 
Barrister  at  LaW.  and  Fsltow  of  fhm  CoUcfS,  ad- 
.piltteri  Btfeholor  ia-CiTlI  L«ir. 

Masters  of  Arts,~Ret,  Geo.  Craerolk^PStlow  of 


W]nter»TonrCrewe>i  li%bt3ohers  o?%o.-3t 
Janles  Strakt,  of  OrTcI.— FVancls  Shit,  oTCMlst 
CbBrch,^-Ooo,  Bnnnester,  of  baltol.— R^  ElHa 
lloT)ert«,  Scholar  of  Jesoa  CoUage^^Rey.  Thbinas 
IVyanc*  of  St.  John's.^ 

Bachelors  of  Arta^— Edward  Mdrgaa,  of  St.  AI- 
han%.— Richard  Andenfon,  bfOnleertH.— HerOert 
Bearar  of  dlttOf-Hemy  LahooeheM^  of  Chlkt 
Church. 

CAMBRIDGE^— The  twp  gotd  modals  riven  an- 
Daally  bv  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Uuhrenlly,  to  tho 
best  proficients  In  dassicai  learning,  antong  tlM 
commeDcing  Bachelors  of  Arti^  have  be«i  ad- 
hulged  to  Messrs,  Alfred  OUvnnt,  and  Wla,  utnnr 
roiTalbot,  both  of  Trinity  Collogo. 


BANKHUPTd  IN  ENQLANB. 

priknAeToiinerCitfhtwUektk€B4»kn9>ti^detiMnotexine$ted,  UwiU  6e of iimr« ^  Z^mloa  orfAa 

}feigUo»koodt    So  ako  ^  the  RetUenca  tff  the  Jt$crmif»,  wkotf  mamet  gn  plMtd  iffUr  •  {» 

T  disthngalsbes  London  Coamiisaiona,  C  those  of  the  ooaatry. 


Gaxetfe^^^arch  24  to  AprU  17* 

^arch  94.— Benles,  A.  St.  Martfn*ft-Iane,  baiter, 

tjlopSOB.  Castte-atnet,  Hptbom.   T. 
Ctunn,  T.  Maidstone,    linen-draper.     [Rippon, 

6reatSarry-stKet,Blaekfriars-road.  T. 
Ceiilaon,  J.,  and  ^dwaH  Leadbitter,  Gateshead, 

Dnrham,  flasa-manulhotaren.    [Atklason,lMi, 

ChaaesiT-uufo,    C. 
(Jroft,  T.  Chatham,  hsir-dresser.  [Dlekens,  Bow- 

pignamf    J*    HadloW'StNot,     Bvrton«eresceQt, 

ceal<4Berebaat.    rHarriaoq,  B|iic1(lersbury.   T. 
Field,  T.  Whita  Hait-lnn-yard,  St.  John-alreet, 

«or»4lealer.    [Gray,  IM^  Tyson>pIaee,  Klogi- 

Isad  road    T. 
Cannery,  J.  Liverpool,  dealer.     [Clarite,  Cbao- 

eery-tlme.    C. 
Hardiag.  J.  Great  WIncbosCer-street,  Jeweller, 

tJoncs,  Great  Mai^.le.bone-streot   T. 
Paynes,    W.  Stonrbridtfe,  Worcester,    currier. 

[mater,  Gray^inn-place.   C. 


MSmxier, , ^ 

Hellman,  A.  Mipcing-laae,  merebaat,    [Blcket 

fAninddL  Fumtral'ii.irni,    T 

[Mytfa^  (Jh.arlottc-itri'rig  HlMiii*bnrv.    T* 
Msel^,     .'.     t'ornhill,     boot  kdiI  plior-maki^r, 

[l^llcD^  Bttrbrr»t»-lmlL  Mcusckwpll-iiTfftiH    T. 
Mm^rU,  j;  Unroll iDd,  [^n{:ii*ter,  tuBUflr,    [Tuy- 

ht.  Tempi*.     I  , 
PtilJItpa,  B-  ThrpJMln*^k-piiTe«t,  TiDtncr,    [Am, 

bw.  m,  Frtter-laae,  Fleet^tjiccL    T. 
Richardson,  G.  Meckleobeixh-sqoare,  and  Thos, 

Voices,  GIoQcestprstreet,  9Qeeri*B-eqvari,  mer> 

ehaots.    t9*^"f  FrederteK^.ptaee,  Old  Jewry. 

T. 
Sednrlek.  M.  London,  warehoaseman.    [Ffoher, 

Tbaries-lnn,  Hoi  bom.   T. 
Smith,  J.  Vbi»hall-walk,  eoal'desler.    CR«^Ib. 

son,  19,  Aostin-frlars.   T. 
n^lor,  J.  Park,  SbeAeM.  Iron-feonder.    XDvk* 

can,  8,  Heibora-coort,  Orsy*i-iiiii,  C* 


Walker,  J.  Upper  Roaaei^hreotf  Barmondsey, 
paiohmenl^eMer.  [Fonlkea,  SDotbamptoa- 
street,  Covent-garden.    T. 

Wells,  i.Uvtrpeoiaefobaat.  (AAUagton,  Bed, 
ibrd-rrow,    C. 

March  27.— A]l«p,  T*  GJonft^ter,  Hiiea.dmpcr, 
[  I  Sowjerj^  Coolj  ^-cou  rl,  Lin  eol  n'S-i  bti .    L% 

Athcrert,  T.  LlroqiooU  timber- intrclmDl.  [Ad- 
It  n^OD.  Bp(lftjrit-rQw.  C 

AytDiu  \\\  ^lacclFafichl,  Cheiter,  cuttosi'iplnaeT, 
[Bell,  0,  Jin^v-dhtircb^mrd.    €. 

BttckhoQifl.  (i.  Kpti^kK  WatifitoTliiBd*  {roi)*iAafl- 
i^etr.    twilson*  FumlwUp^liiii.    C, 

Buc klaiKt ,  J H  Nc wcAftle  Birrct,  Stmiiil ,  cqjtiva t<r, 
[Jf^nsonp,  IB,  CliflbiUvintu  Hec^-ntrecl,    T, 

Ciiirk4v,  Jh  WoTveuler.  OTMich  piwpr)etor.  [floclie, 
U'l'^oiifihire-atrret,  Oucen  Hiunre.    C. 

Macdon^lj,  T.  «.  bcgttrfirld,  Dcrb^^  wiae-aaflf- 
chfliit.     rChlUon,  7f  Chancrrf  IMS*.    T. 

M :i* pn ,  J .  Ii^?<? rpckj t,  I ln« n  -draper,  [J olio,  Pttl»- 
.   i':...-.  Temple.    *'. 

SN.|..  r.  .1.  Hath,  bsitr,  [SMe,  I,  J(ihn*#rrtcl^ 
bednml-row,  0.  .    . 

Vaaghan,  Mary,  aadCatherlhe  A4>pleton,  Llt^- 

Eol,ttraw.bonaetnaaafhcterers.  [Blaebstoek,  ^ 
ng^bench-walk.  Temple,  €. 

March  81.— Barley.  G.  Peektlagten,  YoA.  spirit, 

merchant.    [BeH,  Bow  Chnrch-yard.    C. 
Hart,  J.  Bath,  Sadler.    [Makinson,  MUdlaTem. 

KenAAck,'  P.  TottbrfdM.p1aee,  New-road,  mer- 

ehaaU  [Myera, ChartolteBtreet, Blooiasbnry. T^ 
Mann,  T.Bolstriek,  Halihur,  qierohaou    [Beek-. 

etti  Bflrt^reet,  Blackfrian.   C, 
Mepce.  N.  Worcester,    brewer,      [GHltbrand, 

Ansda-man.   T.  „       ^^ 

Match,    J.     Qacen.Anne.etreet.   CavendWMq, 

upholsterer.    (Chester,  3.  Stapfo-ian.   T. 
Noble,  H    A.  Albaay.road,  Oamberwell,  wine. 

merchant    [Child.  128.  Upper  Thames.^  T. 
Feet,  J.  Asbton  witfaia  MaekerftcM,  UtaoMier, 

lOnge-iiiiuiiifeietarer.  t^y^r,  Tuvpk,  Ov 


Pf>9 


Banltr»^»—/kpi*^r<UiofU' 


P*«6 


fOUff,  T.  H,  CmwfonUtretl^  Marylebooe,  lineB- 

drftper.    fJonet.  Slw-lane.    T. 
Sbnpnell,  P.  BnidfonI,  Wilti,  clojjhiar.  [Perkliu, 
-  2,  Holboro-eonit.  OniT^lsii.   0. 
WtaitielU  S.  U.  BMk-rMd.  I«liag«Mi»  tioibep- 

ibercbant.    [Brooking,  84  IxNiib«rd.ft   T. 

A|rHi>i  iir— riijrpbv+  J.  rifFlfoM,  b reiser.  L^'^^^'^i- 
(teiioo*  U>iiftcni.fiiTPet,  renirhnrch-»tr*ft.    T. 

.    Lhiroln'^liiii.     C. 

Conpliind,    C,  hin.  L*ed»*  Rh  nini  F.  CDU]t1and, 

cpiri t-ui erch uitK.  rt Jtdic atlQii -fV^ti am.  [ Wiglei* 

>r.arUii  $,  iintv^'iaii-B^uaje,    T. 
pewabun,   P.  AltrfuiLb»in,  Ctmteift  com-dealer. 

[HnuiarctL  T'-itinh-    r. 
HflUUntf.    W.    '  -ixmT^, 

Maberly.  J.  Welbeck-ttreet.  Marvlebone,  coacb- 
manoau^arer.    [Bartlett,  NlcbolM-laM.   T. 

TVoaffbton,  B.  ten.  and  J.  Trougbton,  12S,  Wood- 
street,  ailk-tbrowBten.  [.Jamai*  BueUefabaiy^ 
Cheapside.   T. 

April  7.— Aytoo.  I,,  and  J.  W.  Sanden,  New- 
castle'Upon.Tfne,  merobants.  rMegglion,  1 ,  Ve- 
ralaift-buildlngs,  €}ray*B-lnn.    C. 

VaXL  C.    Post-rord.biu,    AlburTf   paper-maker. 

'    [Fttenon,  Old  Broad-ttreet    T. 

Berriinan,  W.  Lyneham,  Wilts,  tlmbe r-merehant 
rWoodboDse,  King*8-bench-walki,  Inner Tttn- 
plc.    C.  , 

-Bnmdon,  W.  Kent«tnet,  Sootlmark,  bsDder. 

rBrooking,  Lombard  street.   T. 

Bristow,  H.  Inn.  Lloyd's  coffee-howe,  imorBDee- 
broker.    rnore,  LlneoIn*s-fnn-fie1da.    T. 

-Barbery,  J.  Coventry,  rlbboo-mannfiustnrer. 
[Loiur.  Holbom-coort,  Oray*s-inn.    C. 

Cape,  W.  Loodon-bridge-fbot,  grocer.  [Birkett, 
Cloak-lane;    T. 

Clements,  R.  Corentry,  rlbbon-mamiftu^taxer. 
[Long,  Holbom-coort,  Gray*8'inn.  C« 

Farqnharsou,  T.  Swansea,  mercbaat.  [Clarke, 
Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle.    T. 

Jackson,  W.  Bristol,   ooni&6tor.      [Poole,    12, 

■     Oiray*B-lQn.    C. 

Jeffs,  F.  Coventry,  shopkeeper,  ffidnnnds.  Ex- 
chequer-office, Llnooln's-ittn.    C. 

Matthews,  J.  Coventry,.  rlbbon-mannfiictDrer. 
fEdmmids,  Excbeqneromce,  Lincoln*s-inn.  C. 

Palmer,  J.  Rugeley,  Stafford,  batcher.  [Stooker, 
New  Boswell -court,  LiBOolD*s-lnn.    C. 

Rteebie,  R.  MQUlane,  DoplCud,  brewer.  [Par- 
kcr,  Greenwich.    T. 

Bobert»,  R.  J.  Mlnories,  iroiimonger.  [Wheeler, 
28,  Castle-street,  HoTborn.    T. 

Seainan.  0.  Blsbopagate-street,  linen-draper. 
PffMlchael,  Sonth-Sea-chambers,  Thread- 
needle-street.    T. 

Stanley,  H.  Jackhouse,  Lancaster,  wbltster. 
rArmstrong.  Staple-inn.  C. 

Trix,  P.  South  Molton,  Devon,  tanner.  [Pear- 
son, Pump-coart,  Temple.    C. 

Wilkinson,  J.  Great  Driffield,  York,  coal-mer- 
chant.   [Ellis.  Chancery-lane.    C. 

Wrigbt,  J.  Bermondsey-street.  Southwark,  pro- 
vision-merchant.   [Jone<,  .Mlnclttg-lane.   T. 


April  l-L-AtklM,  W.  CUppfiis-lVortM,  Odwd 

mealman.    [RnaatlU  LaJHttf  Sovlkwaik.  a 
Bishop,  J.  Bfoad-fltteetyfilooBDSbaiy,  hcneilialfff 

[DoiM,  CarolIne-stKeC,  BedUbcd-sonarr.  T. 
Carter.  J.  Jan.  Liveipool,meMhaBt    IMBatfim, 

Bedfoid-roir.    C. 
Cox,  H  Umbeth,  ttmber-merefaaiit.   [BlaeUsv. 

Fritb-atreet,  Sobo.   T. 
Gooeh,   A.  Norwkb,    borabaaiae^anatelHtf. 

rnibary.  Falcon-street,  Falcon  sqoare.  C. 
Hfnchltffe,  J.  Bradley,  HnddenfleM,  Une-tekr. 

[Evans,  Hattnn-garden.     C. 
Jerome,  S.  Birmingham,  vkmaller.   {SgoM, 

3,  GrayVinn-sqaare.    C. 
Lea,  W.  and  J.  F.,  Patemoater-row,  sfflMM- 

faetorers.     [James,  Bocklentaiy,  Chta|ri<r 

T. 
Marshall,  J.  Galcsborongh.    LfncolB,  draniiL 

[Stocker,  New  Boswell-oonrt,  Carey  stied,lis- 

coln*B.inn.   C. 
Massle,  J.  Derby,  mercer.    [Barbor,  123^  Mb- 

lane.    C. 
Oveaden,  E.  Old  Boswell-caart,    Carry-rtmC 

Jeweller.  [Towen,  Castle-street,  Fblcoa-sfwc, 

Palmer,  E.  T.  Bedford,  draper.    [T0BU,C«fttiB* 

conrtl  Throgmorton-strert.    T. 
Stang,  L.  Fore-atreet,  mercbaat.    [Pullea,  An* 

street,  Cripplegate.   T. 
Wain,  D.  Liverpool,  phimber.    (Mai«bui.ttn' 

St.  kelen^s.  U 

April  17.-Blackband,  J.  Biinl£iB,StaffBH,gn«K' 
[Hicks,  GrM«a4DB-aq«arc.   C. 

Bonner,  T.  Monkwearmoatb,  Dnitass,  ■■■> 
[Bell,  9,  Bow-cborcb-yanl.    C.     ' 

Biirbenr,T.  Woolston,  Warwick,  grasScr.  [M- 
ler,  Cariton-ehambera,  Regent-atreeL  C 

Cole,  W.  SlnningtOB,  York,  ftrmer.  [1|^ 
8,  GrayViBB-aquare.   C. 

Cope,  C.  Bcrkeley-mews,  PDttman  asaarr,  JM- 
mastar.rCniiMB,  l,8i.  JancsVwaMkiia- 
well.   T.      . 

Fpcd,  J.  GloQcesfer,  patant-woollcB-iaiB  mm 
ftNftarer.  £B— fieldTBoawisia ifaet,  Flat- 
street.  -C.  ,„_. 

Greaves,  J.  lao.  Liverpool,  broker.  1^9*'' 
King^s-bench-walk,  Temple.    C.  ^ 

Hesleden.  W.  and  W.  S.,  BaitwMipaB-liaBlff. 
scriveners.    [Hicks,  ft,  Gray^ina  UMir .  C. 

Hoyle,  R.  NewcastIe-upon-T>ns,  aiifcnia 
[MeniMos,  Verotam-bofldtags,  GrsfiMaa.^ 

Jones,  T.  P.,  Carmarthea,  Unea-dsapcr.  (Jen- 
kins, New-ina.    C. 

Masters,  J.  Upper  Bericdev-strecL  FMtBi 
coach-maker.  [Dixoa,  a^  StTSwlthla^ 
Lombard-street.    T. 

Pnllen,  D.  Biichln-laae,  broker.  [CmUm, 
Walhroak.   T. 


Ritchie.  R.  and  J.,  Bigsby,  Deptibrd.  mm^^-r 
[OsbaldeslaB,  Londoa-atceet,  F^nchoKk^  J. 

Snape,  W.  UehfieM,  mercer.  [CoasaUt.  ^• 
DMnds-Inn,  Cbanoery-laae.    C.  , 

'Samptcr,  J.  Chariotte-atreet,  OW-atttrt^ 
stoue-mason.    [PluUipa,  King-alrsst,  Omci^ 


.    garden.    T» 
Trinder,W., 


April  10.>-BrowB,  T.  Longdon,  Stafford,  grocer. 

[Wkceler,  28kCastle.street,  Holbora.    C. 
Cusboa,  T.  I*atemoster-n»w,  Spitalields,  hat-ma- 
,    nafiMtarer.     [Swain, .  F^aderickVplace,     OM 

Jewry.   T. 
Daaderdale,   O.    and    R.    Danderdale,    Le««^ 

«>otMefs.     [Bigg,  29,  Soathampton-baUdings, 

Chancery-lane.    C. 
Edwards,  J.  Vlne-atreet,   Spitalfields,  sllkman. 
.     [Blackiow,  44^ryitb.streat,Soho.   T. 
Ellis,  W.  Liverpool,  white^Mwper.    [Blackstock, 

Temple.    C. 
Garton,  J.  Myton,  Kingston-opon-Hull,  llghter- 
.    maa.    [Shaw.  18,  Bly-plaee,  Holbom..  C. 
Gregory,  G.  B.  Usson-rrove,   merchant.    [Ste- 

v«BBoa,New.aqnare,Lineoln<a-inn.   T. 
Grandon,  W..  New    Mai  ton,   York,  merchant, 
^  [Morton,  Grara-ino-sqaafe.    C. 
Jones,  T.  Grave-yard,  Bedgley,  Stafford,    iron- 
•  -J"?^'*    [Alexaader,  10,  New-Inn.    C. 
Treberne,  J:  St.  Martln%-«treet,  Leicester^lelds, 

vkrtnajler.    rSweet,  Baaingtiall-stroet    T. 
^ffr  ^-f-  AWborough,  Soflblk,  briek-maker. 

iJJS*^*^  ^Jvajr-ttrec!,   LMicolo>>.iaft. 


.J.  P0rt8ea,viciBaller.    [Carr.Jtta- 
street,  Bedlbrd-nNT.    C.  —     _ 

White,  J.  Lambeth-rosdL  mercbaat   [Tb«ai«^ 

George-street,  Minoriea.    T.  ^  ,. 

\niite.    T.    Briaklow,    Warwick,    iaa-kjj*'- 

[V^ller,  Carltoo-chamben,  Kmt^L  C 
Witchnrch.  J.   Worship-street,  iiasbaiy-if"^ 
ooaek-asaatsr.     [Dimes,  fUday-savcV  Cbcir 
side.   T. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gaxetie-^Mardk  27  toAfrUH- 

Maonair,  A.  mtrcbanu  DlngwaU.        ^    .  ^ 
ReM.  F.  Rob.  Bald,  and  John  Held,  watrliiaitwv 

Glasgow. 
Walker,  A.  merchant,  Aberdeen.        ^_    _. 
Kfrkwood,  D.  cattie-dealer,  LwAridgeWD^  D^ 

Doogiaas,  A.  and  Co.  grocen.  Weal  IW,  W»- 

boiigb. 
.  Fraaar.  A.  maaafaetarar,  laveraess. 
Malcolm,  W.  cooper,  Gretiaik.  ^^.'.   , -^ 
.Stevtnsoa^  R.  dJalitlcr,  gwlw  am  barfffJ^ 

winnooli. 


i«i.3 


Birthi^MarriagtS'^Dettthi. 
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BIRTHS. 
WUmh  21  Id  RoMd^qoare,  Cbe  lady  ofTlioiBi« 
Denman,  Esq.  MP.  a  son.  _  ,      ^ 

aAt  KwhaU,  Wlltt.  Udy  Powe, »  dwghtw. 
The  lady  of  John  Fonter,  Eaq.  RN.  of  Twy- 

fbrd.honse,  Berks,  a  son.      ^       _  ^^  • 

29.  At  Tcignmou.b,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Forrest,  RN. 

CB.  ason.  .    . 

r~  1  a  Wimpole-itieet,  the  Rt.  hon.  Lady  Bridpor^ 

a  daughter. 
Aj^I  1.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Frith,  of  the  Bengal 
^Horse  Artillery,  a  daughter.  ^     ,, 

2.  Mr».Whe»le,  ofWoodley-lodge,  near  Reading, 

a  son. 
9.  The  lady  of  George  Sinclair,  Eaq.  of  South 

Andleyjtreet,  a  daughter. 
5*  Lady Theodosia Spring  Wee,  ason.    _^   ^ 
6.  At  Harrow,  the  lady  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Butier,  a 
'  daughter. 
•:-  Itk  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square,  Lady  Jane 

Neville,  a  daughter. 
8.  At  Telgnmouth,  the  lady  of  Sb  Bdwln  Franeli 

Stanhope,  Bart,  a  son.  _    ,      ^     ,  . 

10.  In  Alpha^road.  Regenrs  Park,  the  lady  of 
.  CMt.wllday,  19th  n^  ason.  ^     ^^ 

11.  The  lady  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Maekintosh,  of  the 
12lh  Madras  Native  In&ntry,  a  dauffhter. 

1&.  At  Alcombury-house,  Hunts,  theiadyof  Jaha 
Newton, Esq.  ason. 

Iir  BCOTLAKD. 
At  Fort  Leith,    near   fidinbofgh. 
Colonel  Walker,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 


the  lady  of 


March  m.  At  Mary-'e-bkine,  Edwan),  eldent  b*ii 
flf  Mfiorv  .SInjtiHOP,  Fao.  of  t  tie  couiiry  of  Co- 
van,  to  Maritt,  only  duniclittr  of  the  LaEc  Lolaael 
Wad*?,  of  th«;  Btfupil  rutftbHfihrafDt, 

Sfl.  .Si  Tenby,  hlotin  Urtiene,  E*q,  85th  Kliig^ 
Li  f  h  E  J II  femm,  to  El  hh  f  h  i  Wff^,  )fw  nf^*i  d  BOKn  ; 
U*f  ofthe  [ttie'.lolift  PliiUpF*  LanEbarue,  Eni^of 
Arlainlnn,  Panbrokefchku. 

27.  M  liomtt,  ijy  tl^c  hon.  and  ref  the  ChRmpiDii 
f^Kcnokr,  U'm.  KeBJpf.  Jna.  Eart.  to  Jiifie  Do- 

Eiq.  of  Wdijinlc-liflUBe,  in  the  ccmilr  Of  Lln- 

29*  yiitjfrt  MflnirOt  K*q.  of  Briffhton,  in  the  (*lftnd 
of  St.  VhiCciH:*  wiri  &I  Albeinarle*ittr?t.  bondi^n, 
to  Hachrtel  Sophia,  djnnttit#c  of  Joimthan  Andet- 
Bftn  Lo>afonl,  M  L>.  o  f  Warw Wk.  J  brttnl  ■:« . 
April  2,  At  St,  <i*H3r»rt'i  HanDver-miutire,  ihu  Itf?. 
Chart »  tUlmtitid  t^ppntv  Fdlow  of  All  Senile  and 
Hvctor  of  liluckliind,  SniTeyn  tecomt  Bon  flf  TJcn- 
jainlu   Kfttie',  E*ii.    of  U  ^jstho*  Lodve,  Cam- 
bridife*  to  JipbeccA  Ffrtnce*.   ilaugrEiE*?r  of  Sir 
Geonfv  SUlffner,  Bitrt<  of  L'tunb^-itliice,  Siu^sci, 
3,  Thr  H'v.  *Mm  D'An^y  Prt^ton,  flftq.  eldest  wn 
of  Kror.Actinlml  lJ-Ar!:y   VrmoR.  of  A*k(iani. 
In  ViatkBhlrt,   Ifl  Eliuibrth,  only  tlaujibtir  of 
FelerSpi'Bce,  Ml>.  UtK  «l  Kpniitiirton* 
5,  John  VVifburton,  ML>-  of  L-liffk^rd-slrwU  BoD^l- 
jrtfMt,  toAna*-,  ddi?st  dnujthlcr  of  Jfflm  Aber- 
n^tlUt  flfti|.  of  iWdfonl-njW, 
—  M  CireiiwKtcr.  bv  tlit  B^tbop  of  Norwich,  the 
hU  hen.  ihf  Kiifl  on»iutfiHH(Lli,  to  Uwijf  Frances 
tlmrloUr  Cl><*tH  vn-1    'JVlbot,  ifauKhttr  of  tiif 
Etcelleucy  Bwi  Fil  bet,  Urd  L  leiitfi  niuit  flf  1  me- 
land. 
^  Al  Clewer,  James  Biooks,  &q^  of  the  county 
of  Devon,  late  Capt,  In  the  a9th  rart.,  to  Ca- 
theiiae,  daughter  of  UenL  Colonel  Basset,  of 
Windsor. 
7.  Wm.  HMes^  JBso.  of  Soothampto^plMe,  to 
Maria,  third  daughter  of  W.  J.  Reeves,  Esq.  of 
Wotam-plaee,  Knssel-aquare.     ^         ,   «    . 
1%  At  St.  hull's  Covent-gardcn,  Samuel  Piatt, 
JBm.  of  BruBswlek-square,  to  Elisabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Charies  Gomond  Cooke,  Esq.  of  Sooth- 
aapton-street,  and  of  Upper  PooUbouae,  near 
Hf  rpfofd.  .      _        -  —   » 

—  At  Eversby,  W.  H.  T.  Hawley,  Esq.  of  West 
GMea-bouse.  Hants,  to  Elisabeth  Mary,  eldest 
dMghtec  of  Capt.  Broughtoa,  ilN.  of  Everaby. 
14.  At  St.  George^  Hanover-iquare,  by  the  Bishop 
of  UneolD,  the  fUv.  W.  Pegus,  to  the  Counteat 

•^AtcSSeComb^WUta,  George  Pow1«tt7%oiB- 
KOD,  Eaq.  seMnd  son  of  John  Powlati  Thoaa- 
MD.  £a<L  efWaverley  Abbey,  to  ffnljBa,  only 


danfriiter  and  beireii  of  Wm.  Serope,  Esq.  of 
CasUe  Combe.  The  brlde»Dom  b  to  take  tht 
name  and  bear  the  anns  of  Serope. 

14.  At  F^lbam,  Samuel  Charies  Weston.  Esq.  af 
South  Andley^atreet,  to  Elisabeth  Wood  Ander- 
don,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinando  Anderdoo* 
^.  Hammersmith. 

17.  At  St.  (7eorge*s  Hanover-sqnare,  Bryan  Cooke» 
Esq.  of  Owston,  Yorkshire,  tp  Charlotte,  daugfa- 
ter  of  Sir  0.  Cooke,  Bart  of  Wheetley,  in  the. 
same  eounty. 

nr  8COTi«Aini. 

At  Loekerby-honse,  Colonel  Maxwell,  governor 
of  the  Island  of  St  Kitts,  to  Miss  Mary  Douglaa^ 
a  near  relative  of  the  Marquis  and  MarehlOBea 
of  Quieettaberry. 

IK   IBXLANIK 

At  St.  Aane^,  Dublin, 
Roy.  F^isileers,  to  Jat 
Beatty,  Eaq.  MD.  of 

ABROAD. 

At  the  Palace  of  CsDlnOi  n«ar  Rome,  (thr  rt^i- 
den«  of  Luchin  HnodiipnrtQ/i  Th  Wvse,  E*q. 
latt.  eldest  %an  of  1\  W^'^c^  E«|.  of  I  hi?  niiiior 
of  St  John,  near  VVsitf  rterd.  to  LetlUa,  daui.-hteJ' 
of  lu  Buonapan?^,  Phuct  of  rsnlno^ 

Al  Pttrif,  Jaiiir»  Antolnt^  HrpolUff,  eldcet  bob  of 
Ihe  lkir«n  D*  Cb*b6Jii  l^t«ur,  a  nicinhcr  and 

•  nne^tor  of  the  Thnnibrr  of  DpputSw,  lo  MIu 
Poritifie  llj'ck,  d^u^hler  af  <i.  B*  Brck,  Esq-  vt 
NcHlhivcn  Markfl.  in  Stiflol  k. 

At  Brtnrdpauit,  the  Rev.  T  Naih,  of  THnltf  CoU 
Ipve,  i'ttnibriiiire,  to  l>orinda  Efltellar  du^htei 
oftbe  Ijuc  T.  w.  Bnmdl*.  Eiq, 


In,  Capt.  George  Befkeky* 
ane,  efdeat  daughter  of  Jolfii 
of  Molesirorth-street 


DEATHa 

Mareh31.  Mr.  »1.  nryjm.  Author  of  the  Blogra- 
pbieal  and  Critical  IHcrinnRfy  tjf  Ptinlcfs  and 
Engraven,  a  vulujihSe  i*ork  of  r*f<^rpncc,  and 
executed  ^viih  ^rt&t  industry.    fTc  \vtifi  a?»  otie 

.  of  the  verv  flrst  conuoip;ctij-ti'  of  tin"  day  in  naSitt^ 
lug.  to  tr'hlch  art  he  wa*  cnihosiriaiicjiiry  at- 
tached, nf'i-  »*s  hitjodmnintin  tbe  urt  at  all 
laferibr  to  til*  fontiu***  hr  It,  Thin  tfenUemwi 
vurchaied  the  OrWiu  Ci»lhM:Uon  for  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle. 

2$,  At  Holkham-house,  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  T. 
W.  Coke,  Eaq.  MP.  Mrs.  Blackwell,  reliet  of  Sam. 

.  Blackwdl,  Eaq.  of  Alupney  Park,  Gloucester, 
shire,  and  sole  surviving  sister  of  the  late  L4rd 
Sherborne  and  of  Mr.  Coke.  «  .    ... 

2S.  At  Cromer,  Norfolk,  aged  35.  Prisellla, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gumey  ,Baq. 
of  Earlham-hall,  in  the  same  county. 

96.  At  Merstham-house.  Surrey,  after  a  lingering 
illuess,  the  Rt  Hon.  Lady  Ann  Simpson,  relict 
of  John  Simmon,  Esq.  of  Bradley-ball,  fai  the 
county  of  Durham. 

27.  At  Eton,  drowned  while  attempting  to  reoovcr 
one  of  his  oar*,  wh'^h  hnH  fitn*»fl  ifi?o  tV  water 
a*  he  ^'-n^rfj^vii'.,  .    .     n         .      ' '.  ji^ifR, 

Mr.  .■^^]t;Lr^fl■ilt.  .  .!  ■.  .,  .■-.  ■  ■  'i-=  KiKI- 
MP^  lyffU  ir.     Tim  Uwly  ku&  not  lin^iijiiil  until 

—  At  Hainhlnloa-liOMf,  lb*i  *eat  o*  L'harlei  Scott 
Murnky,E^,Mn.Nlitm.vfl'helTeiiham^Klk:t 
of  John  Nl!(OEi,  Ksq.  »f  l.^  Btn^vdn  Ui  tlie 
Qo*:.Mpi  county.  Tliw  led*  wib  dsuiidittfr  of  the 
Iwe  Heory  Lyons,  Ktq.  MP.  und  niece  to  Bobt. 
Ejirl  Bflvrdfre,  ,^     ^^^ 

~  At  ttir  Chaner-hoviw.  Man-,  the  wik  of  Thw. 
Kvdi»f.  V-Mi  and  oni?ofthetif0  5iirp'lviugftl«lert 
of  I  he  1st*?  ijl  r  H  Ich  nfJ  C  ra  (V.  Bart 

2l^.  Cailiarine  Eliiaheth,  c'd<?*l  rlauichterof  Fraucii 
Rtdinjrfield,  K«|.  of  Rlrklidt^jn^hfllJ.  la  the 
ccuiii?  of  Cumberiand,  md  of  Malburton-balJ, 
iuNp^rfoJk. 

20.  .^t  K!KcE*r,  Mijaf  tJeorye  Fonainlie,  Blh  rejrt- 
of  fwt,  il»ird  wn  ofthc  Inlc  K  F.  Foljiunbe,  E«ii* 
tifOft^non,  Nottinjjhauishire. 

30.  Killed  neivr  Cannarihpn  hy  a  fall  frain  hla 
titiri,e.  Dr.  Pufrt.  I  ate  ^uTfi'on  of  tlie  HavjinJiaJi 
IHiirate.  one  of  tlie  tht^*  wbkh  convoyed  Boona- 
pufte  toS%.  Nel*Bfc  ^   ^ 

3L  Mrs.  Ltid^or4,  ddfsl  turvWInrt  PisUir  o(  J. 
Newdi^at*"  J.ndiorU.  e*q-  of  An«Je3r-hall,  J*  *r- 
icickshke,  niete  of  Mf  Boger  Nflwligale,  Bart. 
*Dd  cousin  to  tht  late  Miirqnis  of  LNmcfaJ. 


^tter  \\en\ih  th^n  thi  hod  (iiJe^T«d  fof  njiik 
time  piisiU  JLrt,  Klli*tor^^  vfUn  uf  Mr.  Elltttttii, 
l*»pft"f  T>run'-kiti!  Miealrc, 

—  At  UlJ  bou»£  in  r'ftM'MJill,  Sir  Thoma*  Cbftrfw 
yuiibary»  Bart,  lu  iJielJUt  veiLr^if  lii^  itfr. 

^  At  TliQrutftD  hull,  umr  ^rdnll^  Lti  fati  Kn)  y(!>iT, 
Fi^Aleirtck  r^MlfiVDrtU,  DL>-  Krnluf  {^atioii  of 
U  iudfor.  Hector  ut\Spenikhi>rnei  uid  PerpeEwil 
Ciinte  of  ClftiBlljy,  in  YerkshirPt 

Lately*  Aged  Mfj^  Jo^pti  A u Alio,  r.jri,  iDAny  fran 
pmprii^ltJf  tif  ihot'liefrcr  unJNpwcAarleihcalrfs 
Le.  ftii^  I  tip  Im  rfu/mtnlnif  bCtor  meudoa^d  Id 

JwU  L  At  Uiiifliton,  Sir  Chu.  £dm«n«t9Dei  of 
lfc*pbr«lliaShf  L  M  I*,  tor  the  coainy  of  ^Oiiiiiir, 

«-  WlIHftiO  Uov.  f^nq.  l>epulT  *l  iJi^  War^l  of 
CvlU  Hhyujirti  for  tli?  laflt  44  year«. 

3.  At  i£kti^ui4tDiil«^.  Kftit,  Mn.  Ahlabie,  vldow 

—  After  h  tit4li)ai^lJ1iirK»,  Lbe  KL  hoa.  I^y  Blitt* 
bttJi  Tvvdwiid,  wifi'  of  llor<!  Tpw  E)»endi  Ei^,  of 
Moniiiftiiii-liiin*  in  tti«  cT/tinty  of  Wiy-frlclEj  ud 
lister  t4i  ibe  Inii'  Fwl  of  i^iynkouth. 

6  InddFiiK  I'MHiittc,  itciitiil  Jjiii^ht«<r  of  ihi 
KlfhtKonSlr  JaTi>»  Mnualjd'k  ^  kii  liDtui;* 

.-  At  Twritk^iiliftin,  LudyTftylflr,  rtUct  tittht  Uxe 

Sir  John  TavWrJl^n. 
4  At  ttar  hov^L  In  l^^ifk  lEtrect,  Id   h<c^  ^th  y^or, 

^nscDuiitcfifl  PcjrVi  rrKclof Vlufount  Per), tn J 

sot^kCF  to  VljiLuutitt^  Xorthliuid,  stnd  tlie  Hou, 

Mft.  Cfclvtfrt, 
»--  At  GrerrJ^kb-hoipitJil,  Admiral  Sir  John  CoU 

p<nr«.    Bjr  t^iU  treul,  the  tf«Tfnionhld  nf  thiit 

&  At  htir  hauie  Jii  .^ulliivrupton^  die  KighC  Hoel* 

Lad j  n  u;iii  ii4  Jn jueii ,  a^i  f  46. 
^  At  biii   s^Htt  Kln^wut^l-lod^r,    near  Egbanit 

■ilrr  a  fcvr  Jin^  iiriAnii,  John  EUld,  C«q. 
e  In  NcMr^  Nopiolk^tri^ct,  ft^ed  ?0,  ilittrleB  Pl«* 

—  At  riujjuuT,  In  h«r'!7th  for,  Mrs.  Trowbridge, 
(Uter  of  the  lam  Admir*!  SU  Tho*,  Troifbrtafe, 

—  In  hb SOtbtev,  the  R«v,  Geo.  Fonl, ainraitis 
•f  25  y«wi  iUctor  of  the  ConpngKiion  o/  Pfo- 
tettant  Dlai^iiten,  mLSntptitf 

7  At  BraDhAOi-MrlCf  Yorlntiire,  after  a  few  d^a 
Hliiecs,  Jae.  Lane  Fox,  Em*  wjhtw  to  Geoi^e 
^ox  Lane  Lord  Blngley,  in  bis  6&th  year. 

•  At  ber  tent  In  Hampehire.  In  her  ft3tf  year,  tHo 


9  At  ber  tent  In  Hampehire.  In  her  S3d  year,  tllo 
Right  Hon.  the  DowafTR'  VleoounteM  Oajre. 

•>  At  hU  ebambers,  wfttd  69,  Alex.  Johnoon,  Klo. 

Bencher  of  the  HonoorabteSoolecy  of  the  Mhf. 

die  Temple., 
f^  The  Her.  John  Myers,  of  Shipli^  hall,  near 

Bradlbrd,  Yorkshire,  Kector  of  W^bvtoa,  near 

Poiton,  Lincolnshire,  and  one  of  the  Justieet  of 
'  Che  Peace,  an4  deputy  Ueatenams  fer  thoaa 

oottnttes. 

10  At  hie  home,  Lanf  ham-plaee,  Walter  Spettcer 
Stanhope,  £k|.  of  Cannon  Itai^,  Yorkeblre. 

t*  Aged  18,  Mr.  Hen.  Joihna  Moarley,  ion  or  Ad* 
'  mfattl  and  nephew  to  Sir  Wni.  Howley.  The 
death  of  the  deeeaied,  who  was  a  papll  at  Wast- 
viinfter  eehool,  was  oocasioned  by  a  ^  ttfum  a 
|barth4k)or  window.  In  his  lodgiaff  house  on 
the  preceding  day  t  ne  appeared  quite  Insenelhle 
-    from  the  time  be  was  taaen  up  till  he  expired.  - 

11  At  Ms  house  In  St.  .Jaioes^plaoe^  Itohc  Cal- 
▼eit,  Esq.  In  hIsfiSth  year, 

13  At  Chfslehnrst,  Kent.  a«red  8&,  Mrs.  Mary 

Townaend,  sluer  lo  Um  late  Lord  Vise.  Sydney, 
t-  At  Bath,  aged  72,  ThovHu  SUuihope  Badeoek. 

Bsq.  one  of  the  Magietriytes  fer  the  eooQty  or 

Bucks. 
13  AtGatesheaA,  Dartiam,  a  few  days  alter  behif 
'  daUrered  of  a  dawhter,  the  lady  of  <l08epl 

Hawkes,  Esq.  agedflL 
t-  At  StanoMi^  Lady  CaroUaa  Finch*  yonngesl 

slater  to  the  Evl  of  Aylesfoid. 
H  At  hh  home  In  Olalwester^lieeb  agedtO;  Ma- 

Jor  James,  Author  of  the  **  Mhliary  INotlonarv,** 

the  ^Regimental Companion,**  and  other  mls- 


16  At  his  hmm  hi  BemeiVstieeL  aged  M  Jas. 
Bart  eaara,  Eaq.  the  celehratod^Mer.  Vile  oar 
Musical  Report  in  the  present  NuS»er. 

•^  AtJ»cr  residence  in  CaTendiahHKuiara.  Mrs, 
Wckaon,  relict  of  Col.  A.  DIcksonTaa  o3y 
4aqghter  of  the  late  Sir  Uenxy  Mooc^,  Baru  fer^ 


Ikaihi.  ptiy, 

merlyUeut..GoT,or  JMMUi,  and G«vcxMr«< 
New  York. 

n  At  the  Cdll^e  of  Aran,  In  hb  SliC  ycar.Cc*. 
Harrison,  Esq.  late  Clarencleiix  Khur  at  Axaa^ 
aad  fer  nearly  40  years  Treasurer  ^  Itei  Cm- 
poratbn. 

17  In  Siopae.«tre«t,  Uaut-Col.  GC».  SmVk,  oTtta 
Hoa.  East  India  CompanyHS^rrloe^  la  Us  «M 

^year. 

lit^gevitjf,  AtC8mbeni^,8nrre7,ittfbnMBBes. 
sion  a  aU  her  facttlUes,  Eliaabefh  llwrier* 
Aiped  1 A  yeai%  M  of  whldi  sb^  hatf  bcca  aatel 
toiaed  la  the  workhouse  of  Ibat  parWh. 

IX  SCOTLAHI).. 
it  Banff,  in  hb  «U  year,  the  Rev.  Abeiasarty 
Gordon,    Honorary  Preildent  of  the  UicfBSf 
.  Sode»  of  that  place. 

At  EdliSbolgb,  Dr.  Gregoir.  flie  eelebcated  Fhy- 
sbba  and  Profeaaor  of^Medictae  la  thel& 
Terstty  or  that  city. 
At  Torhreek.  Alexander  ftaifer,  Saq.  of  TVi%nA. 

^       IK  IBJEtAVD. 
At  Belfest,  the  lady  of  Me)o(  Jaa.  DnVar  Tascy, 

on  the  aad  etf  March,  after  haTlax  beea  daUMtai 

of  a  daughter  on  the  Ifth.  who  IHvd  oaWC  baaca 
AarI>iih)iil,.RandciU  Mac<)oBMll«  Eaq.    TUbbs- 

tleman  was  one  of  the  first  menAaals  Is  be. 

land,  and  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  Cathslie 


affkirs. 
AtVlM-1 


At  VlM-MhM,.nearBeUuULi 

of  Major  TBvey,  of  the  SIst 

At  Dublin,  bi  FrtiwilUam.eqi 


ReghBMbt. 
illam^equare.  Moevc 


At  Doblfai.  Mn.  PhMhctl,wlfeof  W.  C.  Rmkes, 
&i^  MP.  the  doqueat  advocate  In  feroar  af  *t 

AtSammerrille,  near  CaabeL  after  a  ahoit  I 
positioa,Jha  iMSt  Rer.  Dr.  Patriek   B« 
Roman  (^itMIe  Anhbbhop  of  Casbel.  ^ .  .^ 
late  of  the  very  Arat  character  for  eradiiia^  la. 
lent,  iodgment,  and  benevolence. 

At  Castle  Stewart,  in  the  county  of  D«wm,  Aarfl 
Ml,  in  hb, 8air»r.  the  ManiaeBs  of  LmSh 


deny.   Thb 


was  twioa  marrisd    la 


The  late  Margncas,  after  repwsftlngtia 

eoQOty of  Down  ia many  ftrilaments,  «m«s» 
ated  a  Banm  In  1789,  a  VboooBt  la  ITSito  M  £hrf 
In  1796,  and  a  Marquess  In  1816. 
At  DobUa,  Meredith  Jenkin,  Eaq.  •■«  of  tba  Al- 
dermea  of  Ihat  City. 

ABEOAl). 

At  H^noTfr,  A.  Kt«T«chf  11,  wHE  knoim  la  iW  as- 
sicul  \rurld  m  att  al'rtfsnt  aaA  pmfbutol  «a^ 
riELn,  and  hmthnr  (a  Sii  W*  KcncbcJl^  ttia  Cila* 
|irnt<?'l  4i£Cronom«r 

Atr^i1;ti#,  tlia  Hon.  Ucvt  CoL  Irbf,  )afe  «#  lb* 
Utf^  frutrdii.  Hin  uf  Lord  Bovfon, 

At  ^t.  Peteitltury^p  »mdJf  n^y,  in  hi*  Jifteb  t«w,  M. 
iTiinl  Sir  iita.  Tiil«t,Seuti>r,  hnd  Knuhtaf  flu 
Modiniir,  Si,  Alej^Andef  ^^l>lVoL,  *tc/  fhipn 
]L  datJVif  fvf  f^iiflikjM,  but  liju)  ««pnii  tbir  1mm  M 
^rrats  Af  b1>  iLlr  in  the  Knj«Is!»  .VrrLrr. 

Ai  r&ri«.  «r  nil  Apoplretk  mtvk^  Jthti  ] 


CufhberT,  Eno-  of  ftrosTi-nor^aaFf. 
to  China,  the  Hon,  Valentine  Ovrdarr,  Capala wf 

li  U  M  i^ity ^  Shi  p,  Uao  aUrM» 
At  Vw\i,  whcTt  hir  knri  ivjiiid«d  fcr  the  imi  Kkq 

yeari.  H.  H,  W.  Ste|tlseni,  e#a^  )ajr  of  €te*r* 

[itLf«-hau»v,  la  the  im^aty  <if  Glon^iMBer,  apd 

4flr 

Ac  Homo,  In  liif  3Dtb  war,  Wm*  Vmirttt  WW- 
diaglou,  E«>j.  >>^kdr^t  t-tj^  of  thi-  I  sir  Win.  Wal- 

Ai  flarh{i4o''K,  vrbm  hfhjiA  nn*  lor  Ar 
cf  hU  health,  Jainet  Itoirdea,  Ks|p  df 
square.     '' 

^t  noreiiee,  Wn.  Rabt 

Caataia  of  the  Royal  Navy;  be 

Chatham  Brig,  wMcbMRradHCbpC    . 
tai  hb  poritow  foy^  IMA  Oe  warn. 


1 891 .]]         MeUmfbgtcal  tatk^^Qmrm  (f;  Foreign  Estehangt. 
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METJBOROLOOICAL  TABLE  A^ip  OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE  AT  STKATFOEB,  MIDDLSSEX. 

By  Mr,,M*  Howard. 
Ma.  d€ootes  the  Maadmnm,  Mi.  the  Mlalmnni. 


Thef.|  B^i™. 

Hyir. 

IVlfld, 

Wcatlitir, 

T(i«f.    liaro. 

Hj-^f. 

J  Wind. 

WwtU*!'. 

HUT. 

i 

£>ft,iii. 

1 

it!W.MU 

>[ 

Ma.  *9  23-83 

|!M 

SK 

€Imidy 

"\ 

Mft.fh'i  SI)' 1ft 

1« 

KE 

tint 

»! 

Mi.  4fl 

i- 

sw 

ShnweiT 

»j 

M^4JJ  aSvV 

MI.  as,  -j^n 

l« 

NU^ 

BaliLi^TM 

» 

ML  45 

W7U 

IM 

sw 

iUinf 

19  j 

Ma.  45  *^^ 
Mi.  JH  ^m 

61 

NTV 

WioJf 

*) 

Mfl.M 
MLisa 

^> 

sw 

iUiuy 

20j 

Mn.47  :»'?« 
Mi.  3ft  2!>M 

S)t 

NW 

litttdy 

A] 

Mi.  flO 

eu 

NB 

Cloudy 

CI 

NW 

Cloudy 

C- 

Mi  ^ 

2!f  r,i  1 

1  rfS 

SE 

l{«lBy 

2a[ 

Ml.  2«  :w 71 

1  ^ 

NW 

Hull           4 

' 

Ml.  W 

flg 

W 

Ftiw 

3»S 

fri 

NW 

Fiofl 

"1 

Mi.  4<i 

2tt-.Ha 

§^ 

NW 

FiDS 

m| 

mji*4s.  ay  as 

ML  42'  ^47 

i« 

S 

Sbowcry 

»l 

Mi.  j: 

29  tW 

f  re 

W 

Sliowerf 

sa[ 

ML  32i  a3M7 

m 

SW 

iihovatf 

10) 

Mi.  40' 

73 

SW 

ShoweTi           1 

2fi[ 

Ma.  .'SO  as  fi? 

^  07 

sw 

rme 

"} 

Mii.fr^p 

29&4 

BT 

SW 

FInt 

7T\ 

MLS* 

I  al 

8W 

,2l 

Mfi.N 
Mi.  asi 

MO-OA 

[  IW 

Vbt. 

FTnc 

28J 

M(i.,W 
ML  .11 

20  2fi 

at*  12 

^  87 

iiE 

llAlHf 

"! 

M  11.561 
ML  Sri 

m 

SW 

Pine 

!»5 

Ml  47 

MLAI 

23-13 

^ 

SW 

!5hftWtt» 

»j 

Mii,4l( 
ML  24 

10  il 

76 

N 

Fine 

»j 

Ml. :« 

23© 
'J»-42 

l-TS 

SW 

Hae 

'■\i 

Mi-  aoi 

I  78 

NE 

Wbkt  frott 

..{ 

ML« 

}^ 

6W 

Kaiitr 

'M 

Mi.  lA 

30J0 

1- 

V«. 

fine 

COURSES  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AT. 


ov 


ParU. 
30  April 


Hamhorg. 
17  April 


Amtterdam 
30  April 


Vienna. 
7  April 


Genoa. 
7  April 


Berlin. 
14  April 


Xaplet. 
2April 


18Apr[i 


Brapieni 
10  April 


limdoii..... 

Paxil; 

Hambuig... 
AxnstBiuBnii 

Vieona 

Frandcfort*' 
Augsbazg..: 
Genoa 


Cadis. 

Naples. 

Bttboa. 


26-66 

180^ 
58 
362 
3 

352 
479 

510 
558 
16-60 
436 
16-40 
16-80 
663 


37-3 

107 

146} 

146i 

1464 

84| 

146 

89i 

37i 

93| 


86 
37i 


41-5 

68 

36fc 

Hi 

36* 
90| 

41 
102 

81 
102 
lf)6 

41 


30-99 


731 
83* 
162} 
144 

104^ 
106| 

106| 


674 

22*60 

41 

47 

68'60 

67'80 
1916 


60*10 


6-19 
80 
144i 
138i 
101 
100 


171 
32| 


132: 
126 

llOi 
llOi 


.COIWBES   OF  FOREIOK  2XOBAKOB  AT 


oir 

TtUMMbtt. 
»  April 

Niire«ibeni 
le  April 

Chdttlana. 
9  April. 

PeteivhwK. 
«A»ril 

9^\ 

Olj^Oj 

MflrfiU^ 
April 

Lbbon. 
6April 

LoBdOD 

Fins  •••••^•••. 
Hambiug..** 
AmMerdam. 
GcDoa«*.«««« 

163 

146 
138t 

fl.  10-10 
fT.118i 

7SP-60 

162 
163 

IS 

12*8 
28* 
125 
119 

:: 

648 
i36| 

MARKETS. 


COURSE  OF  EXCKANGE. 
From  Mardi  23  to  AprU  23. 

Amsterdam,  C  F 12-14 

Ditto  at  light 12-11 

Rotterdam,  2U 12-15 

Antwerp   12-11 

Hamburg,  2^  U 38-7 

AJtona,24U 38-8 

Paria,  3daTS*Bigbt 25-80 

IHtto..2U    26-15 

Bonideaux    26-15 

FiankfortontheMain  )  i  kal 

Ex,M /    ....1561 

PeteivbuTg,  Tble,3U. .....      H 

Viemusef.  flo.  2  M 10-29 

Trieate  ditto 10-20 

Madrid,  effective 36^    ..36 

Cadiz,effectiye 36      ..35} 

Bilboa 354 

BarcelOiui 35 

Seville 35^ 

Gibraltar 80i 

Leghorn 46^    . 

Genoa 434    • 

Venice,  ItaL  liv. 27-60 

Malta 45 

Nralee 384    • 

Palermo,  per.  OS. 115 

l4sbon 50      . 

Oporto 50      . 

Rio  Janeiro 49      . 

Bahia 65 

JHibun  •..•.•.••...*•....•  8      • 
Cork  8   .. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN 

CK  THE  TWELVE  ltAEITI]CEl>ISTAICTSU 

^  the  Quarter  of  8  M^mchester  BnabeiH 
zrcxn  the  Retnmg  in  tiie  Wcdcs  cwdii^ 


47 
44 


,394 

,494 

49 

.484 

3 


LMar. 

f24 
Wheat54  9 
Rye  -  |34  10 
Barley  24  4 
Oats  Il8  3 
Beans  30  0^ 
Peas     32    0 


Mar. 

31 

54    8 

38    1 

24     1 

18    3 

31    8 

30  10 

riir 

54  1  53    7 

35  1  34     5 

23  923    9 

18  2  18    2 

30  6  29  n 

31  430    61 


Com  and  Pulse  imported  into  die  Port  of 
London  ftom  March  23,  to  April  23. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Pease 

MaU 


^599 

21,297 

49,079 

17 

5,652 

2,437 

19,042 


Iriah 

9,928 

3,955 

25,470 

37 

479 


Foragn 
485 

770 


Total 
34,012 
25,292 
75^19 


Qr8.;FUmr  29,457 


6,131 
2,«7 


Foreign  Flour  10  baneb. 


PfUt  of  HcpM  per  cwL  in  the  Bor^ugiL 
^t,Neirba0i  ...42f.to    75«. 

ftissex,  ditto 42*.  to    63«. 

£fl8ex,ditto 00*.  to    aOHu 

YearlingBa^ OOfc  to    00«. 

^ent,  NewPockett  45«.  to    75*. 

Snasez,  ditto 42«.  to    65*. 

Essex,  ditto 00*.  to    OOir. 

Faznham,  ditto  ...  aOQf.  to  1 12s. 
Yearling  Pockets....  30«L  to    4bs. 


PRICES  OF  BULLION. 
At  per  Ounce. 

£.  s.  tU  £.  t.  d. 
Portugal  gold,  incoinO  0  0  ..0  0  0 
Foreign  g^  in  bars  3  17  IO4..O  0  0 
KewdouUoons  ....3  14    3  ..0    0    0 

NevdoUais 0    4  IO4..O    4  10 

Silver, in bars,stand.O    4  II4..O    4  11 

The  above  Tables  contain  the  Invest 
and  the  lowest  prices. 


Average  Price  tf  Raw  Sugary 
o/Daiy,  35a  Id. 


erduHve 


Bread.  . 
Hig^t  price  of  the  best  wbeaten  bread 
in  London  d^d.  the  quarten  loaf. 


Patatoee  per  Ton  in  Spitalfieids. 
Kidneys        jC3    0    0  to  3  10    0 
Champions       3    0    0  to  4  10    0 
Oznobles         2    0    0  to  2  10    0 
Apples  ^  2  10    O.to  3.  0    0 


Average  Frioe  per  Load  oi 
Hay.  Clover.  Sirttw. 

£.   $.    £.  s.   £.9.  £.   t.   £.  e.    £,   a. 

Smiif^fieli. 
3  15to4  10..4    5to5    5..1    6toil2 

WMteehapel. 
3  16to4  10..3    5to5    5..1    6toll4 

St.James*$. 
3  10to4  14..4    0to5    Ou.l     5toll6 

Meat  by  Carcags,  per  Stone  of  ao.  at 
iVew^uto.— Beef....2#.  lOi.  to  Sc  16^ 

Mutton..2t.    9d.  to  ^a.    U. 

Veal....3f.    Ad.  toSe.    4d. 

Pork....3t.    442.  to  &«.    Odl 

Lamb...6«;    Od.  ^  Ha.    ^ 
LeadenhaIUBee£....2t.l0d.  to4a.    U 

Mutton.. 3*.    Od.  to  ^a*  M. 

Veal...,4«;    4d.to  U.    U 

Pork.. ..St.    8d.to  ^    Si. 

Lamb...6#.    0d.  to  1*.    8d. 

Cattle  sold  at  Smithfieldflvm  Mordk  31, 

to  AprU  ^y  bothhteiaeim. 
Beasts.        Calves.        Sheep.        Pigs- 
11,025         1,207  74,170       1,4I0 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  OF  CX)ALS  (IN  TH*  TOOL), 

In  eadi  Week,  ftom  April  1  to  AnrU  23. 
April  2.    '       April  9.  Aprfl  16.  April  23. 

».  d.  ».  d.  i.  d.  e.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  *.  d.  s.  d. 
Newcastle. ...34  0tQ48  9|340to449|306to42  3|deOto4l  < 
Sunderhuid. ..30  0to45  3|32  6to456|31  6to386|31  6to42C 
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^OirifT  OP   CAITALS,  BOCKS>,  BmtlMXg,  WATJCK-WOBXt,  IKfinLAirCC  AVD    GAS-LIOHT 

COMPAKIXSy  IjrSTlTUTIOKS,  &C 

By  Messrs.  WOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No.  9,  '  Chmge- Alley ,  Carnhm. 
(April  «l8t,  1821.) 


-A 


£l 


;  1489 
L  17« 
fr   1200 

^- aSo 

li    477 


3>   197 


^Y«Jf* 


Ji».jB7i: 

^  0006 
i  749 
.      CS13 


18M 
70 


700 
»47 
1770 
600 

vm 


19,304 
1001 
000 
000 

771 
700 
000 

0847 


lOOOf 

ow 

14JB0 
190 


0182 
4S4LMOI. 

,  vm 


100 


AadovMv * 

Athby^le-la-Zooch   •• 
8  10  Afhton  ftnd  Oldbam  •  • 

BaskigMoke > 

Do.  Bonds ,... 

Birmingham  (divided) 

Botton  and  Boir*  •  • 

BrMlcnocIc  h  AWgatenny 
Chelmer  and  Blactwatei^  • 

Chesterfield 

Coventry  •• 

Croydon 

Derby 

Dudley  

Elletraere  and  Cbester  *  *  >  • 

Erewash    

Forth  and  Clyde 

Qlonetater  and  Berkeley, 

oM  Share 

Do.  optloBa]  Loan 

Orana  Janetlaa 

Grand  Surrey 

Do.  Loan 

GrandUnion  

Do.  Loan 

Grand  Western. 

Grantham 

Haddersfield  

18  Kennet  and  Aron 

Lancaster 

Leeds  and  Lirevpool 


1 

10 
14 

4 

170 
M 
80 
10 
0 


Leicester  &  Northampton 

Union   

Looghhorooffh 

Melton  Movrbmy  

Mersey  and  Inreil 

Monmontlishire 

Do.  Debentoret 

Mootgomeryshlre 

Neatf... 

North  Wilts 

Nottinrhanr- 

OxfonT. 

10  Peak  Fo^ 

fortsmoutfa  and  AmndeL. 
nrs- 


Rochdale 


I" 

f 
1 


Shrewsbury 

lOShropshire  

Somerset  Coal 

Stafford.  &  Worcestershire. 

Stourbridge 

Stnitfbnl  on  Aron  ........ 

StroDdwater 

Swansea   

Taristoek 

Thames  and  Medway. ..'. . 
Trent  &  Mersey  or  Grand 
Trunk 


ft 

13 
70 
0 
40 
MO 
96 
75 
00 
130 
070 
8 
18S 
00 
«4 
14M) 
500 

30 
07 
234 
ftS 
06 
34 
03 
4 

lao 

18 
20 
36 
3B0 
29U 

J^ 
3000 
366 

160 
02 

70 
410 


080 
68 
80 
38 
43 
166 
140 

700 
310 
10 
106 
100 
90 
28 


140 
lOQ 
IOC 
101 
lOQ 

m 


Warwkkand  Birmincharo 

Warwick  and  Nurton  • 

Wllta  and  Berks. 

Wisbeach 

Woreascerand  Birmingham 

Doefo. 

Bristol  

Do.  Notes 

Commercial 

Aist-india    

EastConntry  

London  ..•..*.' 

West-Uulia «• 


1760 

336 

315 
6 
00 
34 


88 

liiol 

Si 


3012 
4448 
3000 

64,000<. 
50U0 
6000 

50U0 
60,000(. 


800 
1000 


402 
2803 
1000 
lOOO 
8782 


8800 

SK 

3000 

1600 
800 
7640 
1800 


3000 

26,000 

800 


20,000 
60,000 

i^imooot. 

40.^ 
3400 
8000 

81.000  . 
2SM 

100,000 
r46,100<. 

400O 
1600 


8000 

4000 

HWO 
1000 
2600 
T600 
1000 


1000 
700 
700 


1080 

1807 
2299 
8147 


600 

60 

1000 

100 
60 
20 

100 
50 

600 
86 
36 

100 
20 


aogs 


£.  t. 


1  16 

1 


Barking.  • 
Commercial  • 


Branch 
Great  Dover  Street* 
Higfajptte  Arohtray. . 


12  Severn  I 


2  10 
llO 
"5 


Surrey  Do.. 

and  Wye 

W^ter  JVorkf. 

East  London 

Grand  Junetion 

Kent  

London  Bridge 

South  London 

West  Middlesex 

York  BnUdlngs. 


3  10 

8 
40 
36 
8 
8 

6 
1 
8 
6 

4  10 
1 
1 


Albion 
Atlas-. 
Bath 
Bf 


1    4 


38 

8 

4 

18  4 


1.  5 
3 


Bridget, 

Southwark  ..* 

Do.  new   

Vauxhall  

Do.  Promissory  Notes  .  •  •  • 
Waterloo 

Annuities  of  81. 

— -  Annuities  of  71. 

Bonds. 
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THB  U0|t*8  HBAD. 


Ws  hare  the  aatUfi^tion  to  inforai  our  readera^  that  arrangements  hare 
been  completed  for  the  future  Editorship  of  the  LoiTnoN  Maoazins^  whi(fh 
enable  us  to  promise  an  interesting^  accession  to  the  rahiable  contrfbutionf 
of  our  dd  friends  and  regular  correspondents. 


Among  the  contents  of  our  next  Number^  we  may  enumerate : — 

An  Etching  of  Mr.  Hilton's  Hcture,  in  the  present  Exhibition^  of  ^'  Nature 
bbwing  Bubbles  for  Vr  Children." 

Traditional  Literature,  No.  VII.    '*  The  Death  of  Walter  SeO^r 

A  Critical  Notice  of  the  Pamtings  in  the  British  InsHtutum.  By  the  bye> 
we, hare  to  apologize  Tor  the  entire  omission  in  the  present  Number  of  the 
Royal  Academy ;  though  we  regret^  we  could  not  aroid  it, — but  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  thhdt  our  article  in  the  next  Number  willfully  apologise 
finr  the  deficiency  in  the  present. 

A  whimrical  Article  entitled  "  Fugitive  Liieraiwre." 

The  Buccaneer,  a  Tale. 

Table  Talk,  No.  XI.  which  the  pressure  of  more  temporary  matter  pre* 
rented  us  from  inserting  ni  the  present  Number. 

Another  paper  on  the  interesting  subject  qf  the  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the 
Northern  Nations  of  lSurq[>e. 

Sketches  on  the  Road,  No.  II. 

&c.    &c.    &c. 


C.  G.  says  he  will  thank  us  to  destroy  the  M9.  if  his  '^  Little  Poems"  do 
not  suit  us.    We  are  sorry  to  say  we  are  entitled  to  his  thanks. 


PhUaulos  shall  not  hare  occasion  to  repeat  his  hint.  **  The  Eye  of  liquid 
Bhie"  is  rery  pretty,  but  the  burden  of  the  poem  is  too  heary  to  be  borne 
by  such  tender  little  stanzas. 


E.R.  will  perceire  by  the  omission  of  his  poem  on  ^'  Erening,"  that  we 
do  not  think  it  equal  to  his  former  contributions. 


.592  The  Lim's  Head. 

In  our  next  Number  we  shall  notice  two  new  Tolumes  of  Poems,  which 
will  by  that  time  have  made  their  appetb-ance^  from  the  pen  of  John  Glare, 
the  Northamptonshire  Peasant  It  will  give  us  the  greater  pleasure  to  do 
this,  because  it  was  the  First  Number  of  the  London  Maoazikb  that 
took  the  lead  in  pointing  out  the  sknple  beauties  of  the  former  Tolume,— «iid 
in  asserting  the  genius  of  its  author.  We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  the  predictions,  on  which  we  then  ventured,  have  been  fiilly  realized. 
We  have  yet  seen  only  a  portion  of  the  work ;  and  as  this  came  into  our 
hands  too  late  for  a  notice  of  it  to  find  an  appropriate  jdaee  in  the  present 
Number,  we  cannot  refrain  from  occupying  part  of  the  space  usually  de- 
vote^ to  Correspondence,  by  a  sweet  and  unaffected  little  ballad>  entitled— 

THE  REQUEST. 

Now  the  nm  his  blinkiDg  beam 

Behind  yon  inamtam  losesi 
,And  eadi  eye,  that  might  evil  deem, 

&k  hlinded  diqobei  doees : 
Now  the  £eld*s  a  desert  grown, 

Now  <he  hedger*B  fled  the  grove; 
Put  thou  on  thy  russet  gown, 

Shidded  from  the  dews,  my  love, 
And  wander  out  with  me. 

We  have  met  at  eariy  day, 

Slander  rises  eady,  ... 

Slander's  toi^pues  bad  much  to  say, 

And  still  I  love  thee  dearly  t 
Slander  now  to  rest  has  goae,  • 

Only  wakes  the  oo«rting  dove  ; 
Slily  steal  thy  bonnet  on, 

Leave  thy  Other's  cot,  my  love, 
And  wander  out  with  me. 

Clowns  have  passM  our  noon-day  screen, 

'Neath  the  nawthom's  bllMsomi 
Seldom  there  the  ehance  has  been 

To  prees  thee  to  n^y  besom : 
Ploughmen  now  no  more  appear^ 

Night-winds  but  the  thotn-bougfa  move ; 
*  Smiander  not.  a  minute  here,   . 

lAh  the  door-latch  gently,  love. 
And  wander  out  with  me. 

Oh  the  hour  so  sweet  as  diis. 

With  iHendly  night  surrounded, 
Left  free  to  talk,  embrace,  and  Idv, 

By  virtue  only  bounded— 
Lose  it  not,  make  no  delay. 

Put  on  thy  doublet,  hat,  and  glove. 
Sly  ope  the  door  and  steal  away ; 

And  sweet  'twill  be,  my  only  lovo, 
To  wander  out  wim  thee. 
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POPB,  IX>BI>  BYRON,  AND  MR.  BOWLES.^ 


This  u  a  rery  proper  letter  for  a 
lord  to  write  to  his  bookseller^  and 
for  Mr.  Murray  to  show  about 
among  his  friends^  as. it  contains 
some  dry  rubs  at  Mr.  Bowles,  and 
some  good  hits  at  Mr.  Southey  and 
his  ^'inyariable  principles."  There  is 
some  good  hating,  and  some  good 
writing  in  it,  some  coarse  jests>  and 
some  dogmatical  assertions ;  but  that 
it  is  by  any  means  a  $ettler  of  the 
auestiou,  is  what  we  are  in  all  due 
rorm  inclined  to  doubt  His  Lord- 
ship, as  a  ])oet,  is  a  little  headstrong 
and  self-willed,  a  spoiled  child  of 
nature  and  fortune:  his  philosophy 
and  criticism  have  a  tincture  ofthe 
same  spirit:  he  doles  out  his  opi- 
nions with  a  great  deal  of  frankness 
and  spleen,  saidng,  ''  this  I  like, 
that  I  loathe;  but  he  does  not 
trouble  himself,  or  the  reader,  with 
his  reasons,  any  >nore  than  he  ac- 
counts to  his  servants  for  the  direc- 
tions he  gives  them.  This  might 
seem  too  great  a  compliment  in  nis 
Lordship  to  the  public 

All  tms  pribbU'vrabble  about  Pope, 
and  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
what  Ibreiflfners  say  of  us,  and  the 
Venus,  and  Antinous,  and  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice, 
and  Uie  Turkish  fleet,  and  Falconer's 
Shipwreck,  and  ethics,  and  ethical 
poetry  (with  the  single  exception  of 
some  bold  picturesque  sketches  in 
the  poet's  best  prose-style)  is  what 
might  be  talked  by  any  Bond-street 


lounger  of  them  all,  after  a  last  night's 
debauch,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  splashings  of  the  soda-water  and 
the  acid  taste  ofthe  port  wine  ris- 
ing in  the  mouth.  It  is  no  better 
than  that.  If  his  Lordship  had 
sent  it  in  from  Long's,  or  the  Al- 
bany, to  be  handed  about  in  Albe- 
marle-street,  in  slips  as  he  wrote  it, 
it  would  have  been  very  well.  But 
all  the  way  from  Ravenna,  cannot 
he  contrive  to  send  us  something 
better  than  his  own  ill-humour  and 
our  own  commoD-|daces— than  the 
dbcovery  that  Pope  was  a  poet,  and 
that  Cowper  was  none;  and  the 
old  story .  that  Canova,  in  forming  a 
statue,  jtakes  a  hand  from  one,  a 
foot  from  another,  and  a  nose  fr^  a 
third,  and  so  makes  out  the  idea  of 
perfect  beauty !  (We  would  advise 
nis  Lordship  to  say  less  about  this 
subject  of  viriti,  for  he  knowr  little 
about  it ;  and  besides,  his  perceptions 
are  at  variance  with  his  theories.) 
In  truth,  his  Lordship  has  the  worst 
of  this  controversy,  though  he  throws 
out  a  number  of  pert,  smart,  flashy 
things,  with  the  air  of  a  man  wJbo 
sees  company  on  subjects  of  taste, 
while  his  reverend  antagonist,  who 
is  the  better  critic  and  logician  of 
the  two,  ^oes  prosing  on  in  a  tone 
of  obsequious  pertinacity  and  sore 
pleasantry,  as  if  he  were  sitting  (an 
unwelcome  guest)  at  his  Lordship's 
table,  and  were  awed,  yet  galled,  oy 
the  cavalier  assumption  of  patrician 
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manners.  We  cannot  understand 
these  startling  wtJuntaries,  played  off 
before  the  public  on  the  ground  of 
personal  rank^  nor  the  controversial 
under-song^  like  the  drone  of  a  bag- 
pipe>  that  forms  a  tedious  accom- 
paniment to  them.  As  Jem  Belcher^ 
when  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  a  little 
awkward  at  iEusisg  Gamble  the  tail 
Irisnman^  made  answer^  **  An  please 
je,  SVC,  when  I  am  stript  to  my  shirty 
I  am  afraid  of  no  man ; " — so  we 
would  advise  Mr.  Bowles,  in  a  ques- 
tion of  naked  argument,  to  fear  no 
man,  and  to  let  no  man  bite  \m 
thumb  at  him.  If  his  Lordship  were 
to  invite  his  brother-poet  to  his 
house,  and  to  eke  out  a  sour  jest  by 
the  flavour  of  Monte-Pulciano  or 
Frontiniac, — ^If  in  the  dearth  of  ar- 
gument he  were  to  ply  his  friend's 
weak  side  whh  rich  sauces  and  well- 
seasoned  hospitality,  "  Ah  I  fa  est  ban, 
A*/  ffouiez  (»  /  " — if  he  were  to  point, 
in  iluistratioti  of  Po]pe'^  style,  to  the 
marble  pillars,  the  vu'amlas,  the  pier 
glasses,  the  das^  busts,  the  flower- 
ing dessert,  and  -  were  to  exclaim, 
^' You  see,  my  idear  Bowles,  the  su- 
periority of  art  over  nature,  the  tri- 
umph of  poiished  life  over  Gothic 
baroarism  ;  we  have  here  neither  the 

f  hosts  nor  fairies  of  Shakspeare,  nor 
f  3ton*s  Heaven,  nor  his  Hell,  yet  we 
c<mtrive  to  do  without  them;"— it 
might  recpiire  Parson  Yuppie's  com- 
mand of  countenance  to  smile  off 
this  micourteous  address;  but  the 
'divine  wouM  not  liave  to  digest 
such  awkward  raillery  on  an  empty 
stomach — he  would  have  his  qttid  pro 

r:  his  Lordship  would  have  paid 
the  liberty  of  using  his  privilege 
of  peerage.  But  \mf  any  man 
ishonld  carry  the  role  of  his  Lordship's 
chaplain  out  of  his  Lordship's  house, 
is  what  we  see  no  reason  for, — Lord 
Byron,  in  the  Prefkce  to  his  Tragedy, 
complains  that  Horace  WalpOle  has 
liad  hard  measure  dealt  him  by  the 
critics,  ''firstiy,  because  he  was  a 
lord,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
gentleman."  We  do  not  know  hon^ 
the  case  tnay  stand  between  the 
public  and  a  dead  nobleman  :  but  a 
living  iord  has  every  reasonable  al- 
lowance made  him,  and  can  do  what 
no  one  else  can.  If  Lord  Byron 
chooses  to  make  a  bad  Joke,  by 
means  of  an  ill-spelt  pun,  it  is  a 
condescension  in  his  Lordship : — ^if  he 
puts  off*  a  set  of  smart  assertions  and 
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school-boy  instances  for  i  , 
it  is  not  because  he  is  not  able,  but 
because  he  cannot  be  at  the  pabu 
of  going  deeper  into  the  question :— if 
he  IS  rude  to  an  antagomst,  it  b  coo- 
strued  into  agreeable  familiarity;  sbj 
notice  from  so  great  a  man  appetn 
like  a  favour;— if  he  tells  or  recom- 
mends **  a  talo  •f  bawdry,"  he  ii 
not  to  be  tied  down  by  the  peCtj 
rules  which  restrict  common  meo:— 
if  he  published  a  work,  wfaidi  it 
thought  of  too  equivocal  a  descriptkA 
for  ue  delicate  air  of  Albelllari^ 
street,  his  Lordship's'  ovm  name  h 
the  title-page  is  sufficient  to  luck  it 
without  the  formality  of  a  book- 
seller's ;  if  a  wire-drawn  tragedy  of  bis 
is  acted,  in  spite  of  his  protestation 
affainst  such  an  appeal  to  the  tale 
of  a  vulgar  audience,  the  ston  d 
pitiless  damnation  is  not  let  loose 
upon  itj  because  it  is  felt  that  % 
would  fall  harmless  on  so  high  and 
proud  a  iiead ;  the  gilded  coronet 
serves  as  a  conductor  io  Carry  off  ftf 
lightning  of  popular  criticism,  wbkb 
might  blast  the  merely  lanrefied 
banet;  the  blame,  the  disappoint- 
ment, the  flat  effect,  is  thrown  ufMn 
the  manager,  upon  the  actors— upon 
any  body  but  the  Noble  Poet!  tlui 
sounding  title  swells  the  moudi  ^ 
Fatoie,  and  lends  her  voice  a  tbot- 
sand  circling  echoes :  the  rtak  of  the 
Author,  and  the  public  charity  ex- 
tended to  him,  as  he  does  not  i^t 
it,  cover  a  multitude  of  ttui.  Wbil 
does  his  Lordship  mean,  theo,  bf  this 
whining  over  the  neglect  of  Hoiace 
Walpofe,— thb  uncalled-ibr  gywp«ky 
with  the  faded  lustre  of  p»ta^ 
and  gentlemanly  Ipr^ensions  ?  d» 
*(f  had  only  half  his  fame?  Or,  to 
he  already  feel,  with  morbid  antici- 
pation, the  retiring  ebb  of  that  <w- 
whelming  tide  of  popularity,  wM 
having  been^  raised  too  hip  hya^ 
T<?»itittoilS  circUn^ stances^  li  W  ? 
(Uts  and  shallows,  as  gow  ^  ^^ 
milneucc  is  withdrawn?  LorJ  I^fw 
bus  been  twice  as  much  lailt^  ^Jjj 
he  would  have  been,  had  he  not  wrt 
Lord  iiyroti.  His  m\k  and  feniwii 
have  been  happily  pheed  ^' ^ 
other'^  beams  to  Jibnrr,"  ^"'^-SS 
lOi^etliei*,  by  lh«^ir  mutuaJJ?  ^f"^™* 
fipiendaur,  may  he  bsmS  to  i**"**  "**"" 
ed  tlie  public  i^ilrfneiw  into  tbe  ^ 
w^intonness  of  pralftc;  tbe  f»»*J*?; 
the  rtian  (real  w  «i|i p«««l)  ^J 
only  given  a  dramntic  hiU^rtiw^ 
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wcNfks.    Whence,  then,  this  fefdoing, 
this  ungracious  cayilling,  this  got'-up 
iU-htunour  ?     We  load  his  Lordship 
with  ecstatic  admiration,   with  un- 
Maiified  ostentatious  eulogies;  and 
jhe  throws  them  stifling  back  in  our 
tauce :  he  thanks  us  with  cool,  cutting 
^contempt :  he  asks  us  for  our  voices, 
**  our  sweet  Toices>"  like  Corioianns ; 
and,  like  Coriolantta,  disdains  us  for 
the  unwholesome  gift.    Why,  then, 
does  he  ask  us  for  it  ?    If,  as  a  lord, 
he  holds  in  contempt  and  abhorrence 
the  willing,  delighted  homage,  which 
Ihe  public  pay  to  the  poe^  let  him 
Kthre  and  teed  the  pride  of  birth  in 
stateJiy  solitude,   or  take  his  place 
among  his  equals :  but  if  he  does  not 
£iid  this  enough,  and  wants  Our  won* 
dering  tribute  of  applause  to  Mitisfy  his 
cnTing  iranitYi  and  make  him  some- 
thing nu>re  U»an  a  mere  rultfar  lord 
sunong  hundreds  of  other  lords,  why 
da^  the  eup  of  delicious   poison, 
vhichy   at  his  uneasy  request,   we 
Isender  him,  to  the  ground,  with  in* 
dignaat  reckless  hands,  and  tell  us 
that  he.  scomis  equally  our  censure 
Qir.our  praise?   If  he  looks  upon  both 
as  equal  impertinence,  he  can- easily 
escape  out  <n  the  reach  of  both  by 
ceasing  to  write ;  we  shall  in  that  case 
aoon  cease  to  think  of  Ms  Lordship : 
but  If  he  cannot  do  without  our  good 
ofinson,.  why  afi^  ail  this  coyness; 
Qoldness,  and  contempt?    If  he  says 
be  writes  not  to  please  us,  but  to 
Ufe  by  us,  that  only  alters  the  nature 
oi  the  obligation,  and  he  might  stiU 
be  ciril  to.  Mr.  Murray's  customers. 
Whether  he  is  independent  of  public 
of^oaoik,  or  dependent  on  it,  he  need 
sot  be  always  sending  his  readers  to 
Corentry.    When  we  come  to  offer 
bin  our  demonstrations  of  good  wiU, 
be  diould  not  kick  us  down  stairs. 
If  he  persists  in  this  humour,    the 
distaste  may  in  tiqie  '*  become  mu-* 
tasL" 

Before  im  proceed,  there  is  one 
thing  in  vhidb  w«  must  say  we 
besrtily  agree  with  Lord  Byron; 
and  that  is  the  ridicule  with  whu^h  he 
treats  Mr.  Bowles's  editociai  inqui- 
sition into  the  moral  character  of 
Pope.  It  is  a  pure  piece  of  clerical 
priggism.  If  Pope  was  not  free  from 
vice,  we  shoidd  nke  to  know  who  is. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  faultless  of 
poetst,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his 
writings.  We  should  not  care  to 
throw  the  first  stone  at  him.    We  do 
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not  wonder  at  Lord  Bvron's  laughing 
outright  at  Mr.  Bowles's  hysterical 
horrors  at  poor  Pope's  platomc  pecca- 
dillos, nor  at  his  being  a  little  impati- 
ent of  the  other's  attempt  tomakenim- 
self  a  make-believe  character  of  per- 
fection out  of  the  '^  most  small  faults" 
he  could  take  up  against  the  reputa- 
tion of  .nn  author,  whom  he  was 
bound  either  not  to  edite  or  not  to 
injure.  But  we  think  his  Lordship 
turns  the  tables  upon  the  divine,  and 
gets  up  into  the  reading-desk  him- 
self, without  the  proper  canonical 
credentials,  when  he  makes  such  a 
fuss  as  he  does  about  didactic  or  mo- 
ral poetry  as  the  highest  of  all  others, 
because  moral  truth  and  moral  con- 
duct are  of  such  vast  and  paramount 
concernment  in  human  life.  But  be- 
cause they  are  sueh  food  things  in 
themselves,  does  it  follow  that  they 
are  the  better  for  being  put  into 
rhyme  ?  We  see  no  connection  be- 
tween "  ends  of  verse,  and  sayings 
of  philosophers."  This  reasoning  re- 
minds us  of  the  criUc  who  said,  that 
the  only  poetry  he  knew  of,  good  fo^ 
any  thing,  was  the  four  Unes,  be^ 
ginning  "  Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber,. April,  June,  and  November,"  for 
that  these  were  really  of  some  use  in 
finding  out  the  number  of  days  in 
the  different  months  of  the  year.  The 
rules  of  arithmetic  are  important  in 
many  respects,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  the  fittest  subjecU  of 
poetry.  Besides,  Pope  was  not  the 
onfy  moral  jpoe^  nor  are  we  sura 
that  we  understand  his  moral  sys^ 
tern,  or  that  jLord  By^on  uilderstaiids 
it,  or  that  he  understood  it  Umsel^ 
Addison  paraphrased  the  Psahns, 
and  Blacnnore  song  the  Creation: 
yet  Pope  has  written  a  lampoon  upon 
the  one,  ,and  put  the  other  m  his 
Dunciad.  Mr.  Bowks  has  numbers 
of  manuscript  sermons  by  him,  the 
morality  of  which,  we  w^  venture 
to  say,  is  quite  as  pure,  as  orthodox, 
as  that  of  the  unpublished  cantos  of 
Don  Juan;  yet  we  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Murray,  the  Mecsnas  of  poetrv 
and  orthodoxy,  would  give  as  much 
for  the  one  as  for  the  otiier.  We 
do  not  look  fbr  the  flowers  of  fancy 
in  moral  treatises,  nor  for  a  homilyin 
his  Lordship's  irregular  stansMS.  The 
t)ecidogue,  as  a  practical  prose  c6m- 
positiim,  or  as  a  body  of  moral  laws 
and  precepts,  is  of  sufficient  weight 
and  authority;    but  we  should  not 
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regard  the  putting:  tUs  liito  heroic 
verse^   as  an  eA>rt  of  the  h^faeat 

eoetry.  That  ''  Stenihold.and  Hop- 
ins  had  great  qoahns"  is  no  hnpu- 
tation  on  the  pious  raptures  of  the 
Hebrew  hard:  and  we  suspect  his 
Lordship  himself  would  oliject  to  the 
allegory  in  Spenser,  as  a  drawback 
on  the  poetry,  if  it  is  in  other  re- 
spects to  his  Lordship's  taste,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  de» 
terniloe.  The  Noble  Letter-writer 
thus  moralizes  on  this  sutject,  and 
transposes  the  ordinary  critical  ca- 
nons somewhat  arbitrarily  and  to- 
phistically. 

^'  The  deprechitkm  of  Pope  is  part- 
ly founded  upon  a  false  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to 
which  he  has  partly  contributed  by 
the  ingenuous  boast. 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wanderM 

long, 
But  itoop'd  to  Tmth,  and  mondisM  fab 

soog. 

He  should  have  written  'rose  to 
truth.'  In  my  mind  the  highest  of 
all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as  the 
highest  of  all  earthly  oDJects  must  be 
moral  truth.  Religion  does  not  make 
a  part  of  my  subject ;  it  is  something 
beyond  human  powers,  and  has  ftdled 
in  all  human  hands  except  Milton's 
and  Dante's^  and  even  Dante's 
powers  are  involved  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  human  passions,  thoush  in 
mpematural  circumstances.  What 
made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  men  ? 
His  moral  truth— hb  ethics.  What 
proved  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
hardlv  less  than  his  miracles  ?  His 
moral  precepts.  And  if  ethics  have 
made  a  philosopher  the  "first  of  men, 
and  have  not  been  disdained  as  an 
a4junct  te  his  Grospel  by  the  Dei^ 
himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that  ethi- 
cal poetry,  or  didactic  poetry,  or  by 
whatever  name  vou  term  i^  whose 
object  is  to  make  men  better  and 
wiser,  is  not  the  very  first  order  of 
poetry ;  and  are  we  to  be  told  thb 
too  by  one  of  the  priesthood  ?  It  re- 
quires more  mind,  more  wisdom, 
more  power,  than  all  the  'foresto' 
that  ever  were  '  walked'  for  their 
'  description,'  and  all  the  epics  that 
ever  were  founded  upon  fields  of 
battle.  The  Georgics  are  indisput- 
ably, and,  I  believe,  undUspuiedlff, 
even  a  finer  poem  than  the  MnM, 
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he  did  not 


Ti^  kn^  Mb, 
lAtfm  to  he  burnt 

The  proper  study  of  manklDd  is  num. 

''  It  is  the  iashion  of  the  day  to  hij 
great  stress  upon  what  diey  cu 
'  imagination'  and  '  inventioa]/ — 
the  two  commonest  of  qualities :  aa 
Irish  peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey 
in  his  head,  will  imagine  and  inveiit 
more  than  would  niniiah  fivth  a 
modem  poem.  If  Lucretius  had  net 
been  spmled  by  the  Epicurean  syv 
tem,  we  should  have  had  a  fin-  to- 
periJor  poem  to  any  now  in  exiateoce. 
As  mere  poetrr,  it  is  the  first  of 
Latin  poems.  What  then  has  miBed 
It?  His  ethics.  Pbpe  has  not  irii 
defect:  his  moral  is  as  pure  as  lb 
poetry  is  glorious."  P.  42. 

Really  diis  is  very  inconacquen- 
tial,   incongruous    reasoning.       An 
Irish  peasant,  with  a  Bttle  w 
in  his  head,    would  not  hB 
more  blunders,  cootradictioQs,  and 
defective  conclusions.     Lord  Byra 
talks  of  the  etiiical  systems  of  So- 
crates and  Jesus  Christ.  What  vade 
^e  former  the  great  man  heaiq^poaei? 
— The  invention  of  his  syatnn-^the 
discovery  of  sublime  ilHual  tm^i. 
Does  Lord  Byron  mean  to  say,  tte 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  same  pre- 
cepts in  prose,  or  the  turning  than 
into  verse,  will  make  oAera  as  gn^- 
or  will  make  a  great  man  at  idi? 
The  two  things  eompared  are  wMly 
disparates.      The   findinB'    out  the 
48tn  proposition  in  Euclid  made  Py- 
thagoras a  great  man.    Shall  we  s^ 
that  the  putting  this  into  a  grave, 
didactic  mstich  would  make  ciOer 
a  great  mathematician  or  a  gftti/ 
poet  ?    It  would  do  neither  one  Mr 
the  other ;  though,  accotdinr  to  Lotfd 
Byron,  tlds  distich  would  bekoeto 
the  bluest  class  of  poetry,-  «  be- 
cause it  would  do  that  m  vttse,  wldeh 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  had  wish- 
ed to  accomplish  hi  prose.**    Sodi 
is  the  way  in  which  his  Lordship' 
transposes  the  common  sense  ti  tke 
question^ — because  itis  hishnrtoottt! 
The  value  of  any  moral  truth  de- 
pends on  the  philosophic  invenlte 
hnplied  hi  ft    But  this  reats  wUh 
the  first  author,    and   the   gmttd 
idea,  winch  fbrms  the  basb  of  ^ 
dactic  poetry,    remains   the   sane, 
through  aU  its  mechaniffd  haiiii 
sions  afterwards.     The  merit  ni  As 
ethical  poet  must  therefore  oaMJitia    i 
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bam  manner  of  adorning  and  flhistrat- 
tag  a  number  of  these  general  truths 
wnich  are  not  his  own^  that  is^  in 
the  poetical  invention  and  imagina- 
tion he  brmgs  to  the  subject^  as  Mr. 
Bowles  has  well  shown^  with  respect 
to  the  episodes  in  the  Essay  on  Man, 
the   description  of  the  poor  Indian, 
and    the    lamb    doomed    to    death, 
i¥hich   are   all    the    unsophisticated 
reader  ever  remembers  of  that  much- 
talked^of  production.    Lord   Byron 
cdownishly  chooses   to   consider  all 
poetry  but  what  relates  to  this  ethi- 
cal or  didactic  truth  as  <'  a  lie."    Is 
Liear  a  lie?    Or  does  his  Lordship/ 
prefer  the  story,  or  the  moral,  in  M^ 
sop's  Fables  ?    He  asks  "  wliy  must 
the  poei  mean  the  liar,  the  feigner, 
the  tale-ieUerf    A  man  may  maice 
and  create  better  things  than  these." 
—He  may  make  and  create  better 
things  than  a  common-place,  and  he 
who  does  not,   makes  and  Creates 
nothing.     The   ethical   or   didactic 
poet  necessarily  repeats  after  others, 
because  gehenu  truths  and  maxims 
are  fimiled.   The  individual  instances 
and  iDustrations,  which  his  Lordship 
qualifies  as  **  lies,"  ''  feigning,"  and 
<'  tale-telling,"  are  infinite,  and  gire 
endless  scope  to  the  s^enius  of  the 
true  poet    The  rank  of  poetry  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  truth  and  j^urity 
of  the  moral— -so  we  find  it  **  m  the 
bond,"— and  yet  Cowper,    we  are 
told^  was  no  poet.     Is  there  any 
Iseping  in  thia^  or  is  it  merely  an 
air  r    Again,  we  are  given  to  under- 
.  stand  that  didaetic  poetry  "  requires 
more  mind,  more  power  than  all  the 
descriptive  or  epic  poetry  that  ever 
-was  written : "  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
his  Lordship  lays  it  down,  that  the 
Ceorgics  are  a  finer  poem  than  the 
Ma&L    We  do  not  perceive  the  in- 
ference here.     **  Virgil  knew  this: 
he  did  not  order  ihem  to  be  burnt. 

Tbe  proper  study  of  mankind  it  man.** 

-  Does  our  author  mean  that  this 
was  Virgil's  reason  for  liking  his  pas- 
toral poetry  better  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  Dido  and  iBneas  ?  But  far- 
ther^  there  is  a  Latin  poem  (that  of 
Lucretius)  superior  even  to  the  Geor- 
gia ;  nay,  it  would  have  been  so  to 
aoy  poem  now  in  existence,  but  for 
one  unlucky  circumstance.  And  what 
is  that?    ''  lU  ethics!"    So  that 


ethics  have  spoiled  the  finest  poem 
in  the  world.  This  is  the  rub  that 
makes  didactic  poetry  come  in  such 
a  questionable  shape.  If  original, 
like  Lucretius,  there  will  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  it  If  trite 
and  aclmowledged,  like  Pope,  how- 
ever pure,  there  will  be  little  valu- 
able in  it.  It  is  the  glory  and  the 
privilege  of  poetry  to  be  conversant 
about  those  truths  of  nature  and  the  ^ 
heart  that  are  at  once  original  and 
self-evident.  His  Lordship  ought  to 
have  known  this.  In  the  same  pas- 
sage, he  speaks  of  imagination  and 
invention  as  ^'  the  two  commonest  of 
qualities.  We  will  tell  his  Loi«dship 
what  is  commoner,  the  want  of  them. 
"  An  Irish  peasant,"  he  adds,  *'  with 
a  little  wmskey  in  his  head,  will 
imagine  and  invent  more  than " — 
(What? '  Homer,  Spenser,  and  Arios- 
to?  No:  but  than) — "  would  furnish 
forth  a  modem  poem."  That  we  will 
not  dispute.  But  at  any  rate,  when 
sober  the  next  morning,  he  would  be 
as  ''  full  of  wise  saws  and  modem 
instances  "  as  Ids  Lordship ;  and  in 
either  case,  equally  positive,  tetchy", 
and  absurd  I 

His  Lordship,  throughout  his  pam- 
phlet, makes  a  point  of  contraidict- 
mg  Mr.  Bowles,  and,  it  would  seem, 
of  contradicting  himself.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  have  any  opinions  of  his 
own,  but  whatever  any  one  else  ad- 
vances, he  denies  out  of  mere  spleen 
and  rashness.  "  He  hates  the  word 
invariable,"  and  not  without  reason. 
*'  What  is  there  of  human,  be  it 
poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  sci- 
ence, plower,  glory,  mind,  matter, 
life,  or  death,  which  is  invariable  ?  " 
—There  is  one  of  the  particulars  in 
this  enumeration,  which  seems  pret- 
ty invariable,  which  is  death.  One 
would  think  that  the  principles  of 
poetry  are  so  too,  notwithstanding 
nis  peevish  disclaimer:  for  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  letter  he  sets 
up  Pope*  as  a  classic  model,  and 
considers  all  modem  deviations  from 
it  as  grotesque  and  barbarous. 

"  They  have  raised  a  mosque  by 
the  side  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the 
purest  architecture ;  and,  more  bar- 
oarous  than  the  barbarians  from 
whose  practice  I  hav'e  borrowed  the 
figure,  they  are  not  contented  with 
their  own  grotesque  edifice,  unless 
they  destroy    the  prior  and  purely 
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beautiful  fabric  whkh  preceded,*  and 
which  shamei  them  and  theirs  for 
ever  and  ever." 

Lord  Byron  has  here  substituted 
his  own  invariable  principles  for  Mr. 
Bowjes's,  which  he  hates  as  bad  as 
Mr.  Southey*s  variable  politics.  Will 
nothing  please  his  Lordship — ^neither 
dull  fixtures  nor  shining  weather- 
cocks?— ^We  might  multiply  in- 
stances of  a  want  of  continuous  rea- 
sonings if  we  were  fond  of  this  sort 
of  petty  cavillinff.  Yet  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  better  quarry 
in  the  book.  Why  does  his  Lordship 
tell  us  that  "  ethical  poetry  is  the 
highest  of  all  poetry/'  and  vet  that 
"  Petrarch  the  sonnetteer*  is  es- 
teemed by  good  judges  the  very 
highest  poet  of  ItaJy  ?  Mr.  Bowles 
is  a  sonnetteer^  and  a  very  good  one. 
Why  does  he  assert  that  **  the  poet 
who  executes  the  best  is  the  highest^ 
whatever  his  department,"  and  then 
affirm  hi  the  next  pag^  that  didactic 
poetry  "  requires  mor^  mind^  more 
wisdom,  more  power  than  all  the  fo- 
rests that  ever  were  walked  for  their 
description ; "  and  then  again,  two 
paffes  after,  that  "  a  good  poet  can 
make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear ; " 
that  is,  as  he  interprets  it,  '^  can  im- 
bue a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry 
than  mhabits  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica?" That's  a  Nbn  Sequitur,  as 
Partridge  has  it.  Why,  contending 
that  all  subjects  are  alike  indifferent 
to  the  genuine  poet,  does  he  turn 
round  upon  himself,  and  assume  that 
"  the  sun  shining  upon  a  warming- 
pan  cannot  be  made  sublime  or  poe- 
tical ?  "  Why  does  he  say  that  '^  there 
.  is  nothing  in  nature  like  the  bust  of 
the  Antuious,  except  the  Venus," 
which  is  not  in  tiature  ?  t  Why  does 
he  call  the  first  ^^  that  wonderful 
creation  of  perfect  beauty,"  when  it 
is  a  mere  portrait,  and  on  that  account 
80  superior  to  his  favourite  coxcomb^ 
the  Apollo  ?  Why  does  he  state  that 
"  more  poetry  cannot  be  gathered 
into  existence"  than  we  here  see, 
and  yet  that  this  poetry  arises  neither 
fi^m  nature  nor  moral  exaltedness ; 
Mr.  Bowles  and  he  being  at  issue  on 
this  very  point,  viz.  the  one  affinninff 
that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  derivea 
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from  nature,  and  his  LordflUo^  tlMtlt 
consists  in  moral  tmth?  Wby  decs 
he  consider  a  shipwreck  as  mn  arti- 
ficial incident  ?  Why  does  he  main 
the  excellence  of  Falconer's  SUp- 
wreck  consist  in  its  tedimcalitieSft 
and  not  in  its  faithful  deacnpCioo  of 
common  feelings  and  ineritabJe  cala- 
mity ?  Why  does  he  say  all  tins,  tmd 
much  more,  which  he  should  not? 
Why  does  he  write  prose  at  all? 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  trash,  there  is 
one  passage  for  whidi  we  foK^rrt 
him,  and  here  it  is. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  in  tlieae  days 
the  grand  primum  mobile  of  Kagfaad 
is  cant;  cant  political,  cant  poetlcsl, 
cant  religious,  cant  moral;  but  al- 
ways cant,  multiplied  through  aA 
the  varieties  of  life.  It  b  the  fostiiea, 
and  while  it  lasts,  will  be  too  psv- 
erful  for  those  who  can  only  exist  by 
taking  the  tone  of  the  times.  I  say 
cant,  because  it  is  a  thing*  of  words, 
without  the  smallest  influence  i 
human  actions;  the  En^iah 
no  wiser,  no  better,  and  much  j^ 
,and  more  divided  among  themadvci^ 
as  well  as  for  less  moral,  than  they 
were  before  the  prevalence  of  this 
verbal  decorum."  These  words  aliodd 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  as  ihe 
testimony  of  a  lofty  poet  to  a  mat 
moral  truth,  and  we  can  hardly  have 
a  ouarrel  with  the  writer  of  tiietn. 

There  are  three  ouestions  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  jpaoK 
phlet ;  viz.  What  is  poeticoi  ?  Whil 
IS  natural  ?  What  is  artificial  ?  And 
we  get  an  answer  t-^  none  of  dwL 
The  controversy,  as  it  is  carried  on 
between  the  cmef  combatanCs.  is 
much  like  a  dispute  between  two  ar^ 
tists,  one  of  whom  should  ttiaialiin 
that  bhie  is  the  only  colour  fit  to 
paint  with,  and  the  other  that  ydttsw 
alone  ought  ever  to  be  used.  Mack 
might  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  little 
to  the  purpose.  Mr.  Campbell  leadi 
off  the  dance,  and  knmdies  a  ship  as 
a  beautiful  and  poetical  artificial  ob- 
ject But  he  so  loads  it  with  patoi- 
otic,  natural,  and  foreign  awDuii 
tions,  and  the  sails  are  ^  sa  pcr- 
fiimed  that  the  winds  are  lore-«clL»* 
that  Mr.  Bowles  darts  upon  asd 
seizes  it  as  contraband  to  art,  i 


•  We  have  "  purest  trchitectare "  just  -before ;  and  "  the  piiflr  flMc 
oeded,**  is  rather  more  than  an  inelegant  pleonasm, 
t  See  Air.  Bowleses  Two  Letters. 
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kmg  liiat  it  k  no  hb^  the  work  of 
t|ie  nbipwrigy,,  but  of  Mr.  Camp* 
K«1^8  lofty  poetic  imagination;  and 
dedicates  its  stolen  beauty  to  the 
ri^ht  owners^  the  sun^  the  winds, 
and  tbt  waves.  Mr.  Campbell^  in  his 
eagerness  to  make  ail  sure,  havini^ 
overstepped  the  literal  raarki  presses 
«o  Partner  into  the  controversy  ;  but 
Lord  Byroo,  who  is  *^  like  an  Irish-* 
man  in  a  row,  an^  bod^s  (nutomcr" 
carries  it  on  with  good  polemical 
hardihood,  and  runs  a  very  edifying 
parallel  between  the  ship  without 
the  ami,  the  winds  and  waves^— and 
ihe  sun,  the  winds,  and  waves  with* 
out  the  dlinjf.  "  The  sun/'  says  Mr. 
Bowles,  "  IS  poetical,  by  your  Lord- 
ahip's  admission."  We  think  it  would 
have  been  so  without  it.  But  his 
lordship  contends  that  "  the  sun 
vould  no  longer  be  poetical,  if  it  did 
not  shine  en  ships,  or  pyramids,  or 
fortresses,  and  other  works  of  art," 
^he  ozpresslv  excludes  "  fpotmen's 
Bveriea  "  and  "  brass  warming-pans" 
from  amcmg  those  artificial  oqjects 
lliat  reflect  new  splendour  on  the 

2e  of  Hea?en^ — to  which  Mr. 
iwles  replies,  that  let  the  sua  but 
ahiae,  and  ^^  it  is  poetical  nrr  #tf," 
ki  which  we  think  him  right.  His 
Lordship  decompounds  the  wind  into 
a«(ipM#  morifmm  of  poetry,  by  making 
it  howl  tlirough  a  pig-stye,  instead  of 

Bouning  the  fflimitable  ocesn  wide ; 

and  turns  a  water-fall,  or  a  clear 
■priag,  into  a  slop-bason,  to  prove 
taat  nature  ojres  its  elegance  to  art. 
Hb  Lordship  b  '^  ill  at  these  num- 
beiih"  Agam,  he  affirms  that  the 
rained  temple  of  the  Parthenon  Is 
poetical,  and  the  coast  of  Attica 
with  Caoe  Colonna,  and  the  reeol- 
kctioB  or  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  das- 
sicsl.  Who  ever  doubted  it?  What 
dlien  ?  Does  this  prove  that  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  not  a  mock-heroic 
poem?  He, assures  us  that  a  storm 
with  cock-boats  scudding  before  it 
IS  inlerestinff,  particularly  if  this 
happens  to  take  place  in  the  Helles- 
pont, over  which  the  noble  critic 
swam;  and  makes  it  a  question, 
vliether  the  dark  cypress  groves,  or 
the  white  towers  and  nunarets  of 
Constantinople  are  more  impressive 
to  the  ima^^oation?  What  has  this 
to  do  with  Pope's  grotto  at  Twick- 
enham, or  the  boat  in  which  he  pad- 
iM  aoross  the  Thames  to  Kew? 


Lord  Byron  tells  us  (and  h^  should 
know)  that  the  Grand  Cailal  at  Ve* 
nice  IS  a  muddy  ditch,  without  the 
stately  palaoes  by  its  side;  but  then 
it  is  a  natural,  not  an  artificial  canal; 
and  finally,  he  asks,  what  would  the 
desert  of  Tadmor  be  without  the 
ruius  of  Palmyra,  or  Salisbuiy  Plain 
without  Stone-Henge?  Mr.  Bowles 
who,  though  tedious  and  teazing, 
has  ''  damnable  iteration  in  him," 
and  has  read  the  Fathers,  answers 
very  properly,  by  sayinc^  that  a  de« 
sort  alone  **  conveys  ideas  of  im- 
measurable dis^nce,  of  profound  si- 
lence, of  solitude;"  and  that  Salis- 
bury Plain  has  the  advantage  of 
Hounslow  Heath,  chiefly  in  getting 
rid  of  the  ideas  of  artificial  Ufe, 
*'  carts,  caravans,  raree-sbowmen, 
butchers'  boys,  coaches  with  coro- 
nets, and  livery  servants  behind 
them,"  even  though  Stone-Henffe 
did  not  lift  its  pale  head  above  its 
barren  bosom.  Indeed,  Lord  By- 
ron's notions  of  art  and  poetrv  are 
sufficiently  wild,  romantic,  far-^fetch- 
ed,  obsolete:  hb  taste  b  Oriental, 
Gothip;  his  Muse  b  not  domesti- 
cated; there  b  nothkig  mimmine^^ 
pimminee,  modem,  polished,  light, 
fluttering,  in  his  standard  of  th6  sub- 
lime ana  beautiful :  if  his  thoughta 
are  proud,  pampered,  gorgeous,  atid 
disdain  to  mingle  wioi  the  objects  of 
humble,  unadorned  nature,  his  lordlv 
eye  at  least  "  keeps  dbtance  due  ' 
from  the  vulgar  vanities  of  fashion- 
able life ;  from  drawing-rooms,  from 
card-parties,  and  from  courts.  Be 
b  not  a  carpet  pdet  He  does  not 
sing  the  sofa,  like  poor  Cowper.  He 
b  qualified  neither  for  poet-laurekte 
nor  court-newsman.  He  b  at  issue 
with  the  Morning  Post  and  Fashion- 
able World,. on  what  constitutes  the 
true  pathos  and  sublune  of  human 
life.  He  hardly  thinks  Lady  Charle- 
rncmt  so  good  as  the  Venus,  or  as  an 
Albanian  girl,  that  he  saw  Unending 
the  road  in  the  mountains.  If  he 
does  not  like  flowers  and  forests,  he 
cares  as  little  jfor  stars,  garters,  and 
princes'  feathers/  for  diamond  neck- 
laces and  paste-buckles.  If  his  Lord- 
ship cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
quiet,  the  innocence,  the  simple,  un- 
alterable grandeur  of  nature,  we  are 
sure  that  he  hates  the  frippery,  the 
foppery^  and  pert  grimace  of  art, 
quite  as  much.  His  Lordship  likes 
tne  poetry,  the  imaginative  part  of 
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gthe  late  M^.  John  Scott  He 
*B  the  jom^TT  part  of-ity  the 
v^thoughtful,  the  decayed^  the  ideal, 
the  spectral  shadow  of  human  great* 
ness^  the  departed  spirit  of  human 
power.  He  sympatmzes  not  with 
art  as  a  display  of  &ffenuity,  as  the 
tdiunph  of  vamty  or  luxury,  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  idiot,  superficial, 
petty  self-complacency  of  tne  indi- 
yidual  and  the  moment,  (these  are 
to  him  not  '*  luscious  as  locusts,  hut 
bitter  as  coloqiuntida  ") ;  hut  he  sym- 
pathizes with  the  triumphs  of  IHme 
and  Fate  over  the  proudest  works  of 
man— with  thecrumbling  monuments 
of  human  glory — with  the  dim  yes- 
dges  «f  countless  generations  of  men 
— with  that  which  claims  alliance  with 
the  grare,  or  kindred  with  the  ele- 
ments of  nature*  This  is  what  he 
calls  art  and  artificial  poetry.  But 
this  is  not  what  any  body  else  under- 
stands by  the  terms,  commonly  or 
critically  speaking.  There  is  as  Uttle 
connexion  between  the  two  things  as 
between  the  grand-daughters  of  Mr. 
Coutts,  who  appeared  at  cou^  the 
other  day,  and  LadyGrodiva — as  there 
is  between  a  reigning  toast  and  an 
Egyptian  mummy.^  Lord  Byron, 
through  the  whole  of  the  argument, 
pelts  his  reverend  opponent  with  in- 
stances, like  throwing  a  stone  at  a 
dog,  which  the  incensed  animal  runs 
after,  picks  up,  mumbles  between 
his  teeth,  and  tries  to  see  what  it 
is  made  of.  The  question  is,  how- 
ever, too  tough  ior  Mr.  Bowles's 
powers  of  mastication,  and  though 
the  fray  is  amusing,  nothing  comes 
of  it.  Between  the  J^ditor  of  Pope, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  his  Lordship  sits 

—  hi^  arbiter, 
And  by  dedsien  more  embroils  the  ftay. 

What  is  the  use  of  taking  a  work 
of  art,  from  which  '^all  the  art  of 
art  is  flown,"  a  mouldering  statue, 
or  a  fallen  column  in  Tadmor's  mar- 
ble waste,  that  staggers  and  ovw- 
awes  the  mind,  and  gives  birth  to  a 
\  thousand  dim  reflections,  by  seeing 
the  power  and  pride  of  man  pros- 
trate, and  laid  low  in  the  dust ;  what 
is  there  hi  this  to  prove  the  sdf-suf- 
flciency  of  the  upstart  pride  and 
power  of  man?  A  Rum  is  poeticaL 
Because  it  is  a  work  of  art,  says 
Lord  Byron.    No,  but  because  it  is 


ft^pofk  of  ait^  €^^cttlBQwn» 
see,  as  ki  a  minor,  the  lifet  the  J 
the  labour  of  man  defeated 
crumbling  away  under  the  alofr  J 
of  time ;  and  all  that  be  baa 
reduced  to  nothing,  or  to  a 
mockery.  Or  as  one  of  the 
and-butter  poets  has  descrU^ed  the 
same  tlung  a  little  differently,  in  his 
tale  of  Peter  Bell  the  potft^,^— 

■  ■     The  stfloea  wal  tower 
SeemM  fiidhig  fint  away 
From  homan  thon^iti  and  p<iT|WMfB, 
To  vidd  to  some  transfinmun^  power. 
And  blend  with  the  sanoiindmg  tnes. 

If  this  is  what  Lord  Byron  nMana 
by  artificial    ob^ts  and  iBtercets^ 
there  is  an  end  of  the  qnestioo,  ftr 
he  will  ffet  no  critic,  no  achool  W 
differ  with  lum«     But  a  fiui«r.  in- 
stance would  be  «  amg  ciluEen's.baK 
bv   the   road-nde>    newfy    peinfeiy 
plastered  and  fiirnished,  witti  ereiy 
thing  in  the  newest  fashion  and  gkns, 
not  an  article  the  worse  for 
and  a  lease  of  one^and^twenty  ; 
to  run,  and  then  let  us 
Lord  Byron,  or  his  friend  and  ^hmt 
of  human  life"  will  make  of  it,  • 
pared  with  the  descdatkn, 
wasteof  all  these  cemfbrtsi  i 
elegances.    Or  let  hhn-  tahc     nttfae- 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  the  ipnrilisn 
at  Brighton,  and  make  a  poftitf  ni  dt 
scriptionof  it  in  proseor  vtne.    We 
defy  him.    The  poetical  iBteroBlyiB 
his  Lordship's  transposed  cases,  niiaee 
out  of  the  imaginary  ioterest.     Bet 
the  truth  is,  that  where  art  flowiiato 
and  attains  its  ol^ject^  imaginntion'^ 
droops,  and  poetry  along  with  it.    it 
ceases,  or  takes  a  different  and  am* 
biguous  shape;  it  may  he  ekgnnt, 
ingenious,  pleasing,  instmctlre,.  tai 
if  it  aspirea  to  the  aembknce-  ofa 
higher  interest,  or  the  oraamentaef 
the  highest  faicy,  it  matumnkf  fe> 
comes  burlesque,  as  for.  Inatanoe^  m 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock*.  Aa  nevds 
end  with  marriage,  poetry  ends  wkh 
the  consummation  and  aueeeaa  ef  ai^ 
And  the  reason  Qi  LordByrtnffSiid 
attend   to  it)    is    pret^   dlwionBk 
Where  all  the   wines   and  wants 
are   snpplied,    anticipated  bj   wt 
there  can  be  no stroiw  ciwriqgaaftv 
ideal  good,  nor  dread  of  iiniiiiaghM 
ble  evils;  the  souieet  of  terrocani 
pity  must  be  dried  up:  where  tht  / 
hand  has  done  every  tthig:,  woMaKf 
is  left forthe imagiwitfoiiJl»doior l» 
attempt:  where  tjl  is  mid>i>l  hf 
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the  inrohratarj,  uneoii* 
tyePabfe  anotHms  of  the  heart  cease : 
jptopeity  is  not  a  poetical^  but  a 
jprMtlcal  prosit  idea,  to  those  who 
poascss  and  dutch  it;  and  cuts  off 
others  from  cordial  sympathy;  but 
nature  is  common  property,  the  un- 
««vied  idol'  of  aU  eyes,  the  fdry 
^pround  where  foncy  plays  her  tricks 
jmd  feats;  and  the  passions,  the 
worldngs  of  the  heart  {which  Mr. 
Sowlea  yery  properly  disdnroishes 
£rom  manners,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  regu- 
late or  satisfy}  are  still  left  as  a  sub- 
ject for  som^taing  yery  different  from 
didactic  or  mock-heroic  poetry.  By 
mri  and  ariifkial,  as  these  terms  are 
applied  to  poetry  or  human  life,  we 
mean  those  ola^ts  and  feelings 
which  depend  fer  their  subsistence 
and  perfection  on  the  will  and  arbi- 
trary conyentions  of  man  and  society ; 
and  by  nature,  and  natural  suljects, 
we  mean  those  olnects  which  exist 
in  the  imiyerse  at  large,  without,  or 
ia.  spite  of,  tiie  interference  of  human 
power  and  contriyance,  and  those 
lOtereMa  aadafiections  which  are  not 
aaMnable  ta  the  human  will.  That 
we  are  to  eKchide  art,  or  the  operas 
tloB  of  the  human  will,  from  poetry 
altogether,  is  what  we  do  not  affirm; 
but  we  mean  to  say,  that  where  this 
opecatian  is  the  most  complete  and 
manifest,  as  in  the  creation  of  giyen 
ol^ects,  or  r^pilation  of  certain  feel- 
Sms,  there  tlie  s|>ring  of  poetry,  t.  e. 
oc^paasion  and  imsiffination^  is  pro- 
portioaably  and  much  impaired.  We 
are  masters  of  Art,  Nature  is  our 
master;    and  it  is  to  this  peater 

Kwer  that  we  find  workwg  a* 
ye^  about,  and  within  us,  that  A^ 
rius  of  poetry  bows  and  offers  up 
highest  homage.  If  the  infiimon 
of -art  were  not  a  natural  disqnalifier 
fet  paetry,  the  most  artificial  olijects 
aad  maansrs  would  be  the  most  poe- 
ti^:  oa  the  coBtnsry,  it  is  only  the 
rade-  hegittrings,  or  the  nnnous  de- 
cay of  ^bjettii  of  art,  or  the  simplest 
mddes  of  life  aad^  manners,  that  ad- 
nk  of,  or  harmonise  kindly  with,  the 
tone  and^  language  of  poetry.  To 
consider  the  question  otherwise,  is 
net  to  consider  it  too  curiously, 
bttt  not'  to  understand  it  at  all. 
Lard  Byron  talks  of  Ulysses  strik- 
ing his  norse  fthesus  with  fab  bow, 
as  .  an  .iastaace   of  the   heroic   in 
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_  But  does  not  the  poetical 
_  lity  of  the  instrument  anse  from 
ittfyery  commonness  and  simplicity  ? 
A  bow  is  not  a  suftererogation  of 
the  Works  of  art  It  is  almost  pecu- 
liar to  a  state  of  nature,  that  is,  the 
first  and  rudest  state  of  society. 
Lord  Byron  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
shepherd's  crook,  or  the  garland  of 
fiowers  with  wMch  he  crowns  his 
mistress,  as  images  borrowed  fimn 
artificial  life.  He  cannot  mains  a  gen- 
deman-usher's  rod  poetical,  though 
it  is  the  pink  of  cburtiy  and  gentie- 
manly  refinement  Will  the  bold- 
stickler  for  the  artificial  essence  of 
poetry  translate  Pope's  description 
of  Sir  Flume, — 

Of  amber-hesded  aniff-bpx  joaliif  nia^ 
And  the  nioe  oondoct  of  a  dooded  csae,— 

into  the  same  sort  of  poetryas  Homer's 
Ascription  of  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ?  It 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  yery 
mention  of  the  last  has  a  sound  with, 
it  like  the  twang  of  the  bow  itself: 
whereas  the  others,  the  snuff-box  and. 
clouded-cane,'  are  of  the  yery  esktice 
of  effeminate  impertinence.  Pope 
says,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  that  ^'  a 
lady  of  fashion  would  admire  astiMTy! 
because  it  would  remind  her  of  the,^ 
twinkling  of  a  lamp  on  a  ball-night"  " 
Tlds  is  a  much  better  account  of  his 
own  poetry  than  his  noble  critic  has^ 
giyen.  It  is  a  clue  to  a  real  solution 
of  tiie  difficulty.  What  is  tiie  dif- 
ference between  the.  feeUng  wjth. 
which  we  contemplate  a  gas-Hg)it 
in  one  of  the  smiares,  and  the  cre- 
scent moon  beside  it,  but  this— that 
though  the  brightness,  the  beauty 
perhaps,  to  the  mere  sense,  is  the 
same  or  greater ;  yet  we  kiu>w  that 
when  we  are  out  of  the  squHre,  we 
shall  k>se  sight  of  the.  lamp,  but  that 
the  moon  will  lend  us  its  tribatarf 
light  whereyer  we  ffo ;  it  streams 
oyer  green  y  alley  or  blue  ocean  alike ; 
it  is  hunff  up  in  air,  a  part  of  tiie 
pageant  of  the  uniyerse ;  it  steals  witil 
graduali  softened  state  faito  the  sovl, 
and  hoyers,  a  faiiT-a^parition,  oyer 
our  existence  f  It  is  this  which  makes, 
it  a  more  poetical  object  than  a  pa- 
tent-lamp, or  a  Chinese  lanthom,  or 
the  chanddier  at  Coyent-gard^, 
brilfiant  as  it  is,  and  which,  though 
it  were  made  ten  thnes  more  so, 
would  still  only  dazzle  and  scordi 
the  sight  so  mu^  the  more ;  it  woiild 
not  be  attended  with  anQaldtl:«uiof , 
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reflected  gfory  ;  it  would  "  denote^ 
no  foregone  oonchtrion/*  would  touch 
no  chord  of  imagtnatioir  or^  heart ; 
it  would  htiTe  nothing  romantic 
aboutit  —A  man  can  malre  any  thing, 
but  he  cannot  make  a  sentiment] 
It  is  B  thhig  of  iny^terate  prejudice^ 
of  dd  assodation,  of  common  feel- 
ing, and  so  is  poetrj,  as  far  as  it  is 
serious.  A  '^  pack  of  cards/'  a  silver 
bo^ftin,  a  naste  buckle,  **  mxj  be 
imbued  "  with  as  much  mock  poetry 
lis  you  please,  by  lending  ihlse  asso- 
ciations to  it;  but  real  poetry,  or 
poetry  of  the  highest  order,  can  only 
he  produced  by  unravelling  the  real 
web  of  associadons>  which  have  been 
wound  round  any  subject  by  nature, 
and  the  unavoidable  conditions  of 
humanity.  Not  to  admit  this  dis- 
tinction at  the  threshold,  is  to  con- 
ibond  the  style  of  Tom  Tlurad)  with 
that  of  ^  Moor  of  Venice,  or  Hur- 
lothrumbo  with  the  Doge  of  Venice. 
It  is  to  mistake  jest  tor  earnest,  and 
one  thing  for  another. 

How  ha  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams! 
So  sfMnes  s  good  deed  in  s  naughty  world. 

The  image  here  is  one  of  artificial 
life;  but  k  is  connected  with  natural 
circumstances  and  romantic  interests, 
with  daikness,  with  nlence,  with 
distance,  with  privation,  and  uncer- 
tain danger :  it  is  common,  olyrious, 
without  pretension  or  boast,  and 
therefore  the  poetry  founded  upon  It 
is  natural,  because  the  feelings  are 
so.  It  is  not  the  splendour  of  the 
candle  Hself,  but  the  contrast  to  the 
^oom  witiioat,*-the  comfort,  the  re- 
fisf  it  holds  out  fimm  afar  to  the  be- 
nighted traveller,  ^the  oenflict  be- 
tween nature  and  the  firstandcheapest 
resources  of  bH,  that  constitutes  the 
romantic  and  imaginary,  that  is,  the 
poistlcal  iiterest,  in  that  familiar  but 
striking  image.  There  is  more  art 
in  the  lamp  or  chandelier;  Init  for 
that  rerr  reason,  there  is  less  poetry. 
A  light  in  a  watch-tower,  a  oeacon 
at  sea,  is  sublime  for  the  same  cause ; 
becaCise  the  natural  circumstances 
and  nssodations  set  it  off;  it  warns 
«s  against  dan^er^  it  reminds  us  of 
common  calamity,  it  promises  safety 
and  hope:  it  has  to  do  with  the 
brood  te^ngs  and  circumotances  of 
Imtnan  Hfe,  and  its  interest  does  not 
assuredly  turn  upon  the  vanity  or 
pretensions  of  the  maker  or  proprie- 
tor of  it.    Thissortofartlieo-KMrdi- 
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the  first  class  of  poetry,  butt  Boens 
ever  dreamt  of  the  contrary.  As 
features  of  nature  are  groat  kodisf 
lond-ma^s,  not  near  «id  Mttfe,  or 
confined  to  a  spot,  or  on  Indhidasl 
claimant;  they  are  spread  oat  every> 
where  the  same,  and  are  of  univw- 
sal  hiterest.  The  true  poet  has 
therefere  been  described  aa 

CrealioQ^a  tenant^  be  is  natme*s  hen. 

What  has  been  thus  said  of  the  mas 
of  genius  might  be  said  of  the  msn 
of  no  genius.  The  spirit  of  poetrr, 
and  the  spirit  of  humanity  ore  the 
same.  The  productions  of  natort 
are  not  locked  up  in  the  cmbinets  of 
the  curious,  but  spread  cnit  on  the 
green  lap  of  earth.  The  flowers  re- 
turn with  the  cuckoo  in  the  sprinf: 
the  daisy  for  ever  looks  bright  in  Oe 
sun;  the  rainbow  still  lifts  its  hesd 
above  the  storm  to  the  eye  of  infency 
or  age- 
So  was  it  when  my  life  bcgsn^ 
So  it  it  now  I  am  t  man» 
So  shall  itbe  tini  grow  oU  and  dk; 


but  Lord  Byron  does  not  i 
this,  for  he  does  not  understand  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  aiid  we  osa- 
not  make  him.    His  LmUnp'sn^ 
ture,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  is  Beat 
thipg  arabesque   axid  ontiandish^— 
Affain,  once  mora,  what,  we  wsoM 
ask,  makes  the   difference    betwea 
aa  opera  of  Mosart's,  and  the  siaf- 
ing  of  a  thrush  confined  ina  woodsa 
cage  at  the  corner  of  the   street  ia 
which  we  live?    The  om  is  natme, 
and  the  odier  is  art:  theoseispai 
fer,  and  the  other  is  not    Maiissw 
Fodor  sings  the  air  of  Vedrm  Ctrim 
in  Dam  Giovanmi  ao  divinely,  becsose 
she  is  hired  to  sing  it ;  she  amos  it  ts 
please  the  oudienc^  not  Jienof,  aad 
does  not  always  like  to  be  tnttrtd 
init;  but  the  thrush  that  awakes  « 
at  day^break  witb  its    sang,  iio» 
not  sing  beoauoe  it  is  pai4  to  liigf 
or  to  please  others,  or  to  be  adaufad 
or  criticised.    It  sings  becoose  it  ii 
happy :  it  pours  the  thriiliar  seuads 
firom  its  throat,  to^  rslieve  ue  ofsr* 
flo wings  of  its  own  breast— the  fiqaiA 
notes  come  firom,  and  go  to,  the  heist, 

dropping  bohn  into  it,  as  the  gvslusff 
sprmff  revives  the  traveQci^s  porchsd 
and  feinting  fips.  That  stresm  « 
iofj  conies  pure  and  fiesh  to  ^ 
longing  sense,  firoefrom  ortOMlaH 
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i|  thtt.  laaie  that  litet  orer 
rwaai  gfo^cB,  mingled  witfar  the 
breath  €1  morninf^,  and  the  perfumea 
of  the  wild  hyacinth;  that  waits  for 
no  audience^  that  wants  no  rehean- 
iBg>  that  ejdiausta  its  raptures,  and 
isstill^ 

bjinns  its  good  Qod^  and  carols  sweet  of 
love. 

There  is  this  cpreat  difference  be- 
tween nature  ana  art,  that  the  one  is 
what  the  other  seems,  and  gives  all 
the  pleasure  it  expresses,  because  it 
feels  it  itself.  Madame  Fodor  sings^ 
as  a  musical  instrument  may  oe 
made  to  play  a  tun^  and  perhaps 
with  no  more  realdeligl^:  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  linnet  or  the  thrush, 
that  sings  because  God  pleases,  and 
sours  out  its  little  soul  in  pleasure. 
This  is  tibe  reason  why  its  smging  is 
(so  faiy  so  much  better  than  melody 
or  harmony,  than  base  or  treble, 
than  the  Italian  or  the  German 
school,  than  quavers  or  crotchets,  or 
half-notes,  or  canzonets,  or  quartetts, 
or  any  thinff  in  the  world  but  truth 
and  nature! 

To  give  one  more  instance  or  two 
•f  what  we  understand  by  a  natural 
interest  ingrafted  on  artificial  objects, 
and  of  the  principle  that  still  keeps 
them  distinct.  Amelia's  <r  hashed 
mutton'*  in  Fielding,  is  one  that  I 
■oi^t  mention,  msbed  nmtton  la 
an  article  in  cookery,  homely  enough 
in  the  scale  of  art,  though  far  re- 
moved firom  the  simple  products  of 
nature;  yet  we  should  say  that 
this  common  delicacy  which  Amelia 
provided  for  her  husband's  supper, 
and  then  waited  so  long  in  vain  for 
liis  retiun,  is  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  most  natural  and  affecting 
incidents  in  one  of  the  most  naturfu 
and  affecting  books  in  the  world.— 
No  description  of  the  most-  splendid 
an4  luxurious  banquet  could  come 
up  to  it^ .  It  will  be  r^nembered, 
when  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands, 
and  even  the  article  on  it  in  the  last 
JSdinburgh  Review,  are  foraotten. 
Did  Lord  Byron  never  read  Boc- 
cacio?  We  wirfi  he  woidd  learn 
refinement  firom  him,  and  eet  rid  of 
his  hard  bravura  taste,  and  swash- 
bfockler  conclusions*  What  makes 
the  charm  of  the  story  of  the  Falcon? 
Is  it  properly  art  or  nature?  The 
tale  is  one  of  artificiaL  liie,  and  ele- 
gwA  maanen,  and  chivalrous  pr»* 


tenskns;  but  it  is  the  fhO  fi-otn  these, 
the  deolhie  into  the  vale  of  low  and 
obscure  poverty, — Jhe  having  but  one  * 
last  loop  left  to  hang  life  oii,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  that  to  a  feeling  still' 
more  precious,  and  which  could  only- 
give  way  wiUi  life  itself,— that  ele- 
vates the  sentiment,  and  has  made  It 
find  its  wav  into  all  hearts.  Had 
Frederigo  Alberigi  had  an  aviary  of 
Hawks,  and  preserves  of  pheasants' 
without  end,  he  and  his  poor  bird 
would  never  have  been  heard  of.  It 
is  not  the  expence  and  ostentation' 
of  the  entertainment  he  set  beibre 
Ms  mistress,  but  the  prodigality  of 
affection,  sauandering  away  tiie  last 
remains  of  tus  once  proud  fortunes, 
that  stamps  this  beautiful  incident  on 
the  remembrance  of  all  who  have  ever 
read  it.  We  wish'Lord  Byron  would' 
look  it  over  again,  and  see  whether 
it  does  not  most  touch  the  chords 
of  pathos  and  sentiment  in  those 
places  where  we  feel  the  absenee  of 
all  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  art. 
Mr.  Campbell  talks  of  a  ship  as  a 
sublime  and  beautiful  object  in  art. 
We  will  confess  we  always  stop  to 
look  at  the  mail-coaches  with  no 
slight  emotion,  and,  perhaps,  extend 
our  hands  after  some  of  them,  in 
sign  of  gratulation.  They  carry 
the  letters  of  friends,  of  relations; 
they  keep  up  the  communication  be- 
tween the  heart  of  a  country.  We 
do  not  admire  them  for  their  work- 
manship, fbr  their  speed,  for  their 
livery — there  is  something  more 
in  it  than  this.  Perhaps  we  can  ex- 
plain it  by  saying,  that  we  once 
heard  a  person  observe — "  I  always 
look  at  the  Shrewsbury  mail,  and 
sometimes  with  tears  in  my  eyea: 
that  is  tiie  coach  that  will  bring  me 
the  news  of  the  death  of  m)r  father 
and  mother."  His  Lordship  .  will 
say,  the  mail-coach  is  an  artificial 
object.  Yet  we  think  the  interest 
here  was  not  fomided  upon  that  cir^ 
cumstance.  There  was  a  finer  and 
deeper  link  of  affection  that  did  not 
depend  on  the  red  painted  pannels> 
or  the  dyed  garments  of  the  coacliF- 
man  and  guard.  At  least  it  stikes  ua. 
so. 

This  is  not  an  easy  suljact  to  il- 
lustrate,, and  it  is  still  more  difilcidt 
to  define.  Yet  we  shall  attempt- 
something  of  the  sort.  1.  Natural 
objects  are  common  aibd  obvious^  md 
are  imbued  with  an  habitual  and 
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vmhrenal  intercft^  witliout  being 
Tulgftr.  Familiarity  in  them  dees 
not  Dreed  contempt,  as  it  does  in  the 
works  of  man.  They  form  an  ideal 
class;  their  repeated  impression  on 
the  mind,  in  so  many  different  cir- 
cumstances, grows  up  into  a  senti* 
ment  The  reason  is,  that  we  refer 
them  generally  and  coUectiyely  to 
ourseiyes,  as  links  and  mementos  of 
our  yarious  being ;  whereas,  we  refer 
tiie  works  of  art  respectively  to  those 
/by  whom  they  are  ipade  or  to  whom 
they  belong.  This  distracts  the  mind 
in  looiung  at  them,  and  giyes  a  petty 
and  unpoetical  character  to  what  we 
feel  relating  to  them.  Wlien  the 
works  of  art  become  poetical,  it 
is  when  they  are  emancipated  firom 
this  state  of  ''  circumscription  and 
confine,**  by  some  circumstance  that 
sets  aside  the  idea  of  property  and 
indiyidual  distinction.  The  sound  of 
tillage  belJs, — 

.— .ip-  The  poor  man's  only  mniicy* 

excites  as  liyely  an  interest  in  the 
mind,  as  the  warbling  of  a  thrush: 
the  sight  of  a  yillage  spire  presents 
nothing  discordant  with  tne  bur- 
rounding  scenery. 

8.  Natural  objects  are  more  akin 
to  poetry  and  the  imagination,  partly, 
because  they  are  not  our  own  nandy- 
work,  Imt  start  up  spontaneously, 
Bke  a  visionary  creation,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  our  knowledge  or 
^nniyance.— 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  at  die  water  bath. 
And  these  are  of  than;— 

and  ftrther,  they  have  this  advan- 
tage over  the  works  of  art,  that  die 
latter  either  fhll  short  of  their  pre- 
conceiyed  intention,  and  excite  our 
disgust  and  disappointment  by  their 
de£ct8;  or,  if  they  completely  answer 
dieir  end,  they  tnen  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination,  and  so  excite  httie 
or  no  romantic  interest  that  way.  A 
Count  Rumford  stove,  or  a  Dutch 
oven,  are  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
warmth  or  culinary  dispatch.  Gray's 
purring  favourite  would  find  great 
comfort  in  warming  its  nose  before 
the  one,  or  dipping  its  whiskers  in  the 


other ;  and  so  does  the  I 
mal,  man :  but  the  poctyf  Ruosfad 
grates  or  Dutdi  oyens,  it  would  vm^ 
sle  even  Lord  Byron  to  rrpiahi 
Cowper  has  made  something  of  tke 
<'  loud-hissing  urn,"  thou^  Mr. 
Southey,  as  being  one  of  the  more 
refined  **  naturals,**  still  preiess 
*'  the  song  of  the  ketUe."  The  more 
our  senses,  our  self-love,  our  eyes 
and  ears,  are  surrounded,  and,  as  it 
were,  saturated  with  artificial  ciij^- 
ments  and  cosUy  decoratiofis»  the 
more  the  avenues  to  the  imaginatioa 
and  the  heart  are  unavoidably  block- 
ed up.  We  do  not  say,  Uiat  this 
may  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  indi- 
yidual ;  we  say  it  is  a  disadvanlage 
to  the  poet  £yen  ''  Mine  Host  of 
Human  Life,"  has  felt  its  psdsyhig^ 
eilervating  influence.  Let  any  one 
(after  ten  years  old)  take  shelter  finaai 
a  sbower  of  rain  In  Exeter  diang^ 
and  see  how  he  will  anraae  the  imie 
with  looking  over  tl»  trinketa,  ibe 
chains,  the  seals,  the  curioua  works 
of  art  Compare  this  wkh  Um  ^e« 
Boription  of  Una  and  the  Red  Cnm 
Knight  in  Spenser: 

Enforced  to  seek  loaie  covert  nigh  at  baa^ 
A  shady  grove  not  hi  away  they  qMed* 
That  promisM  aid  the  tempest  to  with- 
stand i 
Whoie  lofty  trees,  ydad  widi  sananet^k 

Bid  mead  so  broad,  tfiat  hearettH*  Ml 

did  hide, 
NoipieneaUe  with  power  of  soy- star  f     . 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  tbcya  wide. 


With  footing  worn,   and  kadiag 

Far  harbour  that  them  seems  ;  so  in  ttwy 
entered  are. 

And  forth  they  psH,  with 

led, 
JoHfiff  10  hear  the  hik^*  sweet 
WixuaL  therein  shrowdcd  from  the 

pea(*s  dreads 
8eem*d  in  their  song  to  soom  ths«nel  akv. 
Much  ean  they  piaise  the  txeea  so  sttnighit 

and  hidh. 
The  sailing  pm^  the  ssdar  msdl  sad  til 
The  Tino-prop  ehn,  thapspMs  nsPwdUi» 
Thehoflderoak,  sole  kmg  of  forosls  dO, 
The  aspen  good  forstavesy  the 


t 


•  Cobridge. 

t  Meat  people  have  fdt  the  tmtA  of  being  detained  under  a  gMeway 
lain.    Happy  is  he  who  has  an  umbrella,  andean  escape  when  te  i 
Mem  has  abated.    Tom  thia  gateway  into  a  bioker^s  dwp,  foil  of 
tuw    tabhn,  chain,  bediteada,  bolaieo,  and  all  the  aosommodattes  of  man* 
the  case  wiU  not  be  mended.    On  the  other  band,  oonvert  it  hMo  a  vdU 


in  aabewcraf 
iistfoiyef  the 
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topfi  Lord  Bj/riMf  attd  Mr.  Bowlei^ 


"  Artttdal  A>weh  look  pm^  in  a 
Indfs  head-dress ;  but  they  wm  not 
do  to  stick  into  lofty  verse.  On  the 
contrary,  a  crocus  bursting  out  of  the 
ground  seems  to  blush  with  its  own 
gdlden  Hght— ''  a  thu^  of  life."  So 
a  greater  authdriu  than  Lord  Byron 
has  given  his  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject :  ''Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
they  tdil  not,  neither  do  they  spdn ; 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solo- 
mon fn  aU  his  gfory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."  Shakspeare  speaks 
of 

Daflbdils,      % 

Thst  tttme  bcfbre  the  bwbDow  dans  and 

ThsivMsof  Mardi  wiih  bflanty. 

AU  this  play  of  fSuicy  and  dramatic 
interest  could  not  be  transferred  to  a 
description  of  hot*house  plantsf^  regu- 
lated fcy  a  thermometer.  Lord  Byron 
unfidrly  enllsti  into  the  service  of  his 
aMmm&at  those  artificial  objects^ 
which  are  direct  imitations  of  nature, 
such  as  statuarv,  &c«  This  is  an 
oversight  At  this  rate,  all  poetry 
would  be  artificial  poetrv.  l>r.  Dar* 
win  is  among  those,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  confound  the  distinc* 
tions  of  natural  and  artificial  poetrv, 
and  indeed,  he  b,  perhaps,  the  oniv 
cue,  who  haf  gpne  the  whole  length 
of  Lord  Byron's  hypercritical  and 
super-artificial  thaory«  Here  aie 
some  of  his  lines,  whidi  have  been 
greatfy  admired. 

A^iirophe  to  Stetl. 

HaH,  adawaarine  tteel !  magnetic  lord, 
dog  of  the  prow,  Ae  pbughahare,  and 

dienrordl 
True  to  the  pde,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  itsady  eowss  amid  the   itniggliiig 

tides, 
Biavcs  with  Vfoad  saO  the  frnmeasBTable 

deaves  the  dark  av,  and  wAm  no  star  hat 
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Hiisls  the  true  &lse  gallop  of  the 
sublune.  Yet  steel  is  a  very  usefiil 
metal,  and  doubtless  performs  all 
these  wonders.  But  it  has  not,  ^a- 
monff  so  many  others,  the  virtue  of 
amaigieunating  with  the  imagination. 
We  might  q^oXA  also  his  description 
of  the  spinning-jenny,  which  is  pro- 
nouncea  by  Dr.  Aikin  to  be  as  inr 
genious  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  the 
object  it  describes;  and,  according 
to^  Lord  Byron,  this  last  is  as  wefi 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  verses 
as  of  cotton-twist  without  end. 

3.  Natural  interests  are  those  which 
are  real  and  inevitable,  and  are  so  « 
fiur  contradistinguished  from  the  ar- 
tificial, which  are  factitious  and  ^- 
fected.  If  Lord  By]:on  cannot  un^ 
derstand  the  difierence,  he  may  find 
it  explained  by  contrasting  s6me  of 
Chaucer's  characters  and  incidents 
with  those  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
for  instance.  Custance  floating  in 
her  boat  on  the  wide  sea.  Is  different 
fixMn  Pope's  lkeroine> 

Laoncfaad  on  the  bospm  of  the  Sihsr 
Thames. 

Griselda's  loss  of  her  children,  oaa 
by  one,  oi  her  oU^  does  not  bdong 
to  the  same  class  of  incidents,  nor  <n 
subiects  for  poetry,  as  Belinda's  loss 
of  her  favourite  curl.  A  sentiment 
that  has  rooted  itself  ui  the  heart, 
and  can  onlv  be  torn  firom  it  with  life^ 
is  not  like  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
—the  putUng  on  of  paint  and  patches, 
or  the  pulling  off  a  glove.  The  In- 
bred character  is  not  like  a  masque- 
rade dress.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  theatrical,  and  natu- 
ral, whidi  is  important  to  the  d^ 
termination  of  the  present  question, 
and  which  has  been  overiooked  by 
his  Lordship.  Mr.  Bowles,  however, 
formidly  insiste  (and  with  the  best 
right  in  the  world)  on  the  distinction 
between  pasrion  and  manners.    But 


caws,  aad  m  may  idle  avay  wfaala  horns  in  it,  maiking  a  streak  in  die  rock,  or  a  flower 
that  grovs  on  the  sidss^  withont  MSBa%  time  hang  heavy  on  us.  The  reason  is,  that 
wheie  we  an  surnmnded  wkh  the  woru  of  man — ^the  sympathy  wtdi  the  ait  and  par« 
posea  of  ouui,  as  it  wefa^  Irritates  oar  own  will,  and  makes  us  impatient  of  whatever 
intcaferes  with  it :  whfle,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  natnre,  of  objeda  existing 
without  our  Intervention  and  controul,  disarms  the  will  of  its  restless  acdvity,  and  dis- 
poses us  to  submit  to  accidents  diat  we  cannot  help,  and  the  course  of  ontwwd  events, 
Ining.  We  are  tluuwu  into  'the  hands  of  natnre,  and  beeonie  eonverts  to 
Tkus^ie  idea  cf  the  artificial,  tiie  convsotknal,  the  vohmtary,  is  fktalto 
d  Imaghiary.  To  ns  it  seems,  that  >  the  firee  spirit  of  naftmw  ntabes 
Mkaaitni^thaMMPwoiagsoMid,  the edw of iririch is peetry>   • 
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iieagreef-witii  Lord  Byron,  that  the 
Epistle  to  Abelard  is  the  height  of 
the  pathetic 

Strange  that  sndi  (Hffertnce  shotild  be 
*Twizt  tweedkdsm  ani  tweedledet. 

That  h  is  in  a  great  degree  pa- 
thetic, we  should  be  amongst  the  last 
to  dispute  *,  bi^t  its  character  is  more 
iroperly  rhetorical  and  roluptuous. 
/hat  its  interest  is  of  the  highest  or 
deepest  ordei^,  is  what  we  should 
wonder  to  hear  any  one  affirm,  who 
is  intimate  with  Shakspeare,  Chau- 
cer, Boccacio,  our  own  early  dra- 
matists, or  {he  Greek  tragedians. 
Thete  is  more  true,  unfeigned,  un- 
speakable, heartfelt  distress  In  one 
line  of  Chaucer's  tale  just  mentioned. 

Let  me  net  like  K  worm  go  bf  the  way, 

than  in  all  Pope's  writing  put  to- 
gether; and  we  say  it  without  any 
disrespect  to  him  too.  Didactic 
poetry  has  to  do  with  manners,  as 
they  are  regulated,  not  by  fashion  or 
4»prioe»  but.l^  abstract  raiMnand 
grave  opinion,  and  is  equaMy  remote 
from  the  drsmnatic,  which  describes 
the  involuntary  and  unpremeditated 
impidses  of  nature.  As  Lord  Byron 
rcKrs  to  the  Bible,  we  would  just 
ask  him  here,  which  he  thinks  the 
mpstpoetical  parts  of  it,  the  Law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Book  of  Le* 
viticus,  &c.;  or  Uie  Book  of  Job, 
Jacob's  dream,  the  story  of  Ruth» 
&c.? 

4.  Supernatural  poetry  is,  in  the 
sense  here  insisted  on,  ^ied  to 
nature,  not  to  art,  because  it  re- 
lates to  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  by  unknown  objects  and 
powers,  out  of  the  peach  both  of  the 
cognizance  and  will  of  man,  and  still 
more  able  to  startle  and  confound  his 
imagination,  while  he  supposes  them 
to -exist,  than  either  those  of  nature 
or  art.  The  Witches  hi  Macbeth, 
the  Fiiries  in  JEschylus,  are  so  far 
artiflckd  objects,  that  they  are  crea- 
tures of  the  poet's  brain ;  but  their 
impression  on  the  mind  depends  on 
their  possessing  attributes,  which 
bidfle  and  set  at  nought  all  human 
pretence,  and  lau^h  at  all  human 
V  efforts  to  tamper  with  them.  Satan  in 
Milton  is  an  artificial  or  ideal  charac- 
ter: but  would  any  one  call  this 
artificial  .poetry?     It   is,    in  Lord 


Byron'a  phrase^  Aiper-artifidalj  as 
well  as  super-human  poetry.  Byf 
it  is  serious  business*  Fate,  if  liSt 
Nature,  is  its  ruling  genius.  Tlie 
Pandemonium  is  not  a  babj-imuae 
of  the  fancy,  and  it  is  ranked  f  ordir 
narily),  with  natural,  t.  e.  wita  the 
highest  and  most  important  order  of 
poetry,  and  above  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  We  intended  a  definitioB^ 
and  have  nm  again  into  exansples. 
Lord  Byron's  concretions  have  apml- 
ed  us  for  philosophy.  We  will  there- 
fore leave  off  here,  and  conchide 
With  a  character  of  Pope,  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  written  with  an 
eye  to  this  question,  and  which  ^for 
what  we  know)  is  as  ntar  a  sohitioe 
of  it  as  the  Noble  Letter- writer's  cm- 
pihatical  diviakm  of  Pope's  writhus 
into  ethical,  mock-heroic,  and  fanci- 
ful poetry. 

*'  Pope  was  not  assuredly  a  poet 
of  this  class,  or  hi  the  first  rank  of 
it.  He  saw  nature  only  dressed  iiy 
art ;  he  judged  of  beauty  by  fashion  ; 
he  sought  for  truth  in  the  opinions  of 
the  world ;  he  judged  of  the  feeling^ 
of  others  by  Ids  own.  The  capa- 
doui  soul  of  Shakspeare  had  an  in- 
tuitive and  mighty  sympathy  with 
whatever  could  enter  into  the  heart 
of  man  in  all  possible  circumstances: 
Pbpe  had  an  exact  knowledge  of  aO 
that  he  himself  loved  or  hated,  wish- 
ed or  wanted.  Milton  has  wmged 
fate  daring  Hight  from  heaven  to 
earth,  through  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
Pone's  Muse  never  wandered  with 
safety,  but  from  his  library  to  his 

frotto,  or  from  his  grotto  into  his  11- 
rary  back  again.  His  mind  dwelt 
with  greater  pleasux^  on  his  own 
ffarden,  than  on  the  garden  of  Eden; 
he  could  describe  the  faultless  whole- 
length  mirror  that  r^ected  his  own 
person,  better  than  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  lake  that  reflects  the  free 
of  heaven— a  piece  of  cut  glaas  or  a 

f»air  of  paste  buckles  with  more  brfl- 
iance  and  effect,  than  a  thousand 
dew-drops  gHtterlng  la  the  sun:  ffc? 
would  be  more  delighted  with  a  pa- 
tent lamp,  than  with  "  the  pale  re- 
flex of  Qmthia's  brow,"  that  fills 
the  skies  with  its  soft  silent  lustre, 
that  trembles  through  the  cottage 
window,  and  cheers  the  watdmil 
mariner  oa  the  lonely  wave.  In 
short,  he  was  the  poet  of  penonality 
andofpolkhedlife.  That  whidi  was 
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nearest  to  him.  waa  the  greatest; 
the  fashion  of  the  iaf  bore -sway  in 
his  xiiii;id  over  the  immutable  laws 
o3f  nature.  He  preferred  the  arti- 
ficial to  the  natural  m  external  ob- 
jects^ because  he  had  a  stronger  fel« 
low-feeling  with  the  self-love  of  the 
maker  or  proprietor  of  a  gewgaw^ 
than  admiration  of  that  which  was 
interesting  to  all  mankind.  He  pre- 
ferred the  artificial  to  the  natural  in 
passion,  because  the  involuntary  and 
uncalci^ating  impulses  of  the  one 
hurried  him  away  with  a  force  and 
vehemence  with  which  he  could  not 

S apple;  while  he  could  trifle  with 
e  conventional  and  superficial  mo- 
difications of  mere  sentiment  at  will, 
laugh  at  or  admire,  put  them  on  or 
off  like  a  masquerade-dress,  make 
much  or  little  of  them,  indulge  them 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  as  he 
pleased;  and  because  while  they 
amused  his  fancy  and  exercised  hu 
ingenuity,  they  never  once  disturbed 
his  vanity,  his  leyit^y  or  iodlfierenoe. 
His  mind  was  the  antithesis  of 
strength  and  grandeur j  its  power 
was  the  power  of  in^nerence.  He 
had  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poe- 
try ;  he  was  in  pctetry  what  the  scep- 
tic is  in  religion. 

"  It  cannot  be  dsnied>that  his  chief 
excellence  lay  more  in  dimiaishiai^, 
than  m  aggrandizing  objects;  m 
checking,  noj^  ia  encouraging  wr  en« 
thusiasm;  in  sneering  at  the  extm* 
vagances  of  fancy  or  passkw,  instead 
of  ffiving  a  loose  to  them ;  in  de- 
scnoing  a  row  of  pins  aHd  needles, 
raUier  than  the  emoattled  qpears  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans;  in  penning  a 
lunpoon  ,or  a  compHroent,  and  in 
praising  Martha  Blount. 

'*  Shakspeare  says, 

In  Fortune*!  ray  and  brightness 

The  herd  hath  mote  annoyance  by  ihe 

'  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger :  bat  when  the  apfittlng 

wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shada,  wA^  than 
The  thing  of  courage) 


As  zoused  with  xagS)  vidi  zige  doth  sym- 

And  with  an  accent  toned  in  the  sdf-same 

key. 
Replies  to  chiding  Fartons. 

There  is  none  of  this  rough  work  in 
Pope.  His  Muse  was  on  a  peace- 
establishment,  and  grew  somewhat 
e^mihate  by  long  ease  and  indul- 
gence. He  lived  in  the  smiles  of 
nrtune,  and  basked  in  the  favour  of  *^ 
the  mot.  In  his  smooth  and  po- 
lished verse  we  meet  with  no  prodi- 
gies of  nature,  but  with  mirades  of 
wit;  the  thunders  of  his  peii  are 
whispered  flatteries ;  itsforkra  light- 
nings pointed  sarcasms;  for  "  the 
gnaried  oak,"  he  aives.  us  '^  the  soft 
myrtle:"  for  lodcs^  and  seas,  and 
mountains,  artificial  grass-plats,  gra- 
▼«i< walks,  and  tinkling  rills;  for 
earthquakes  and  tempests,  the  break- 
ing of  a  flower-pot,  or  the  fall  of  a 
chma  jar ;  fbr  the  tug  and  war  of 
the  elements,  or  the  deadly  strife  of 
the  passions,  we  have 

Cahn  aontemplatioa  mdH  poedc  ease. 

Yet  within  this  retired  and  narrow  . 
ckcle  how  much,  and  that  how  ek-^ 
quisite,  was  contained!  Whatdiscri- 
minaitianp  what  wit»  what  delicacy, 
what  ihaqr,  what  kirking  spleen, 
what  eleganoe  of  thought,  what 
ptwipered  nefittemeat  (^  sentiment  I 
It  is  Hke  looting  at  th0:world  through 
a  mioroSoe|)e,  where  every  thing  as- 
sumes a  new  character  and  a  new 
conse^uenoe,  where  things  are  seen 
ia  their  minutest  circumstances  and 
slightest  shades  of  difference ;  where 
tike  lit4iW  becomes  gigantic,  the  de- 
formed hieautifiili  and  the  beautifUl 
deformed.  The  wrong  end  of  the 
magnifier  is,  to  be  siure,  held  to  every 
thing,  but  sUM  the  e'lhibltion  is  high- 
ly ciurious,  and  we  know  not  whe- 
ther to  be  most;  pleased  or  surprised. 
Sufih)  at  least,  is  the  best  account  I 
am  able  to  give  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  without  -doing,  in  justice  to  him 
or  others." 
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THE  SHBIEK  OF  PROtfSTHBUS. 

•UO«l8TSI>  BY  A  VA88AOB  IN  THB  BBCONB  BOOK  OF  APOLLOmUB  maOTOirB. 

Fresh  was  the  breeze^  and  the  rowers  plied 

The^  oars  with  a  simultaneous  motion. 
When  the  Argo  sail'd  in  her  stately  pride 

By  the  laui^'d  shores  of  the  Pontic  Ocean. 

The  island  of  Mkrs  with  its  palmy  cores. 

The  Sacred  Mount,  and  Aretia's  strands. 
And  Philyra's  Isle  with  its  linden  groves. 

And  (^hir's  flood  with  its  shelly  sands. 

Swiftly  they  past— till  stretching  &r. 

On  their  right  Bechiria's  coast  appeats. 
Where  paint^  Sapirians  fierce  in  war. 

Bristle  the  beech  with  bows  and  ^>earB. 

At  distance  they  saw  the  sun-beams  quiyer 
Where  the  long<40ught  towers  of  Colchos  stood. 

And  mark'd  the  n>am  of  the  Pha^s  riyer, 
Ab  it  flung'from  its  rocky  mouth  the  flood. 

The  Argonauts  gaze  with  hungry  eyes 
On  the  land  enrich'd  by  the  Golden  Fleece, 

Already  in  fancy  they  grasp  the  prize, 
And  hear  the  shouts  oi  applaiuiing  Greece 

Jason  look'd  out  with  a  proud  delight. 

Castor  and  Pollux  stood  hand  in  hand, 
blowing  each  other  the  welcome  sight; 

While  fierce  Melea^  unsheath'd  his  brand. 

Laoc6on  bade  the  rowers  check 
Their  oars  as  the  sun  to  the  water  slanted. 

For  Orpheus  sate  with  his  harp  on  the  deck. 
And  Bweedy  the  hymn  of  eyening  chanted. 

While  the  heroes  round,  at  each  pauBe  of  amimi, 

Stretch'd  their  right  hands  to  the  god  of  di^. 

And  fovently  jom'd  in  the  choral  lay. 

THB^  HTKM   OF  OBFHEUB. 

Twhi^bom  with  Dian  in  the  Delos  isle. 

Which  after  the  Ogygian  deluge  thou 
Didst  first  illume  wiu  renoyadng  smile, 

Apollo  I  deign  to  hear  our  erening  tow. 

CHOBUS. 

When  thou'rt  dim,  our  harp  and  hjmn 
Thy  downward  course  shall  follow : 

Hail  to  thee !— hail  to  thee! 
Hail  to  thee,  Apollo! 

God  of  the  art  that  heals  the  shattered  fiimie. 
And  poetry  that  soothes  the  wounded  mind. 

Ten  thousac^  temples,  honour'd  with  thv  name. 
Attest  thy  ceasetss  blessings  to  mankind.   ~ 

CHOBUS. 

When  thou'rt  dim,  our  harp  and  hymn 
Thy  downward  course  shall  follow : 

Hail  to  thee !— hail  to  thee! 
Hail  to  thee,  Apollo! 


.881.;]  The  Sherkk  &f  Prfimefheus.  609. 

Thv  goMen  bow  emits  a  rusKing  strain 
Of  music  wlien  the  Pythian  serpent  dies ; 

EUs  eyes  flash  fire^his  writhings  olouffh  the  plain^  . 
Hissing  he  leaps  aloft — then  afdess  nes. 

cattBOS* 

When  thou'rt  dim^  our  harp  and  hymn 

Thy  downward  course  shall  follow : 
Hail  to  thee  !—hiul  to  thee ! 

Hail  to  thee>  Apojlo  I 

Pan  of  his  pipe  and  rural  science  proud. 
Dreamt  tnat  his  music  might  with  thine  aspire; 

The  mountain  Tmolus  was  the  Judge — and  bow'd 
His  nodding  woods  In  homage  to  thy  lyre. 

CHomus. 

When  thou'rt  dim,  vkh  harp  and  luiqn 

Thy  downward  course  wejollow :  -, 
Hail  to  thee !— hail  to  thee  I 

Hail  to  thee,  Apollo ! 

From  bowers  of  Daphne  on  Ptoiassos*  Mount 

While  Delphic  gins  their  lo  Pcans  sing. 
The  gifted  Muses  by  Castalia's  foUnt, 

Wtth  choral  tympiuiiiies  sahite  their  king. 

CHoaus. 

When  thou'rt  dim,  with  harp  and  hymn 

Thy  downward  course  we  follow : 
Hail  to  thee !— hail  to  thee ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Apollo ! 

God  of  the  golden  lyre  and  laurel  wreath, 
To  thee  each  poet  turns  with  yearning  heart 

And  thoughtful  eyes,  inrokhtg  thee  to  breathe 
Thine  inspiration  — — - 

With  a  start 
The  minstrel  ceased,  te  over  all  the  baik 

A  baleful  shadow  on  a  sudden  spread  I 
The  Argonauts  loolc'd  up  and  saw  a  dark 

And  monstrous  eagle  hoyering  o'er  their  head  ; 
So  yast  and  fearful,  uat  transfix'd  and  pale 

They  stood,  wiUi  wild  amaze  o'ertaken : — 
The  yessel  trembles,  and  the  shiyering  sail 

Flaps  as  if  with  terror  shaken. 
Entranced  they  gazed — and  silent,  till 
^    Phlias,  the  son  of  Bacchus,  seized  his  bow. 

And  would  haye  alm'd  it  at  the  feather'd  foe. 
But  Mopsus,  gifted  with  an  augur's  skill. 

Gently  held  back  his  arm,  ami  bade  him  wait 
This  dread  portent — ^pronounce  no  word. 
Nor  dare  to  challenge  Jove's  own  bird. 

The  minister  of  unrelenting  fate. 

Extending  now  his  oar-like  wings. 
Twice  round  the  ship  the  monster  swings. 

As  if  prepared  to  pounce  upon  hni  prey ; 
His  eyes  from  forth  their  sable  shroua 
Shot  fire,  like  lightning  from  a  cloud. 

But  with  a  sudden  dart  he  rush'd  away, 
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And  cUfre  ^  northwurd  dtitaooe^  where 

The  heights  of  Caucasus  their  barrier  thr*w> 
Where  cra^  on  crag;  chaotic  giants  bare 
Their  granite  foreheads  to  the  sky^  and  sit 

In  desolate  state  beneath  their  crowns  of  snow. 
Within  these  topmost  peaks^  there  is  a  pit, 

A  dizzy,  gaunt,  precipitous  ravine. 
Upon  whose  rock^  Aoor  environ'd  round 

With  walls  of  ice— ^  erery  eye  unseeq. 
With  adamantine  diaiiis  Prometheus  lies  bound. — 

Thither  the  ravenous  wonder  wing'd  his  flight-— 
They  saw  him  clear  the  intervening  height. 

And  sink  behind  it ; — every  eye 
Is  fix'd  upon  the  spot,  and  every  heart 

Throbs  with  expectant  agony. — 
But  nought  is  seen— no  sounds  impart 

The  secret  of  that  dread  abyss : — 
Still  do  they  gaze,  haif-wilBng  to  dismiss 
Their  fears  and  hopes,  for  over  plain  and  hitt 
And  smiling  ooean^aJl  is  hu^'a  and  stiU. 

Gracious  God,  what  a  shriek ! 
The  monster  with  hb  beak 

Is  tearing  out  his  victim's  heart ! 
Lo  !  as  that  desolating  cry 
Echoes  from  the  mountains  nigh. 

And  throws  its  fear  afar,  a  start 
Of  horror  seems  to  darken  nature's  face. — 

Athwart  the  quaking  deep. 

Revolting  shudders  creep. 
Earth  trembles. to  her  very  base. 
Air  seems  to  swoon— the  sky  to  frown — 
The  sun  with  ghastly  glare  shrinks  faster  down. — 

Hark !  what  a  furious  clash  of  chains ! 
Victim  !  thou  never  can'st  unlock 
The  brazen  bolts  that  root  thee  to  the  rock ; 
Vain  are  thy  struggles  and  convulsive  strains; 
Ah  me !  what  dreadful  groans  are  those. 

Wrung  from  the  very  depths  of  agonies ; — 
Now  weaker  moanings  rise,  till  worn  kith  woes^ 

The  fainting  wretcn  exhausted  Ues, 
And  ail  again  is  grim  rq)ose. 

But  stDl  with  thrilling  breasts  and  stead&st  eyes 

The  heroes  gazed  upon  the  mountain's  peak, 
Tillgorffed  with  gore  they  saw  the  monster  rise 

With  blood-stam'd  claws,  and  breast,  and  bea^ 
And  as  above  them  he  resumed  his  flight, 

Th'  arrested  vessel  shakes. 

The  flappinff  main-sail  quakes. 
And  all  seem'd  tum'd  to  statues  at  the  dght. 
All  but  the  son  of  Bacchus,  who 

With  flashing  eyes  and  visage  red, 
Agjun  uprear'd  his  bow,  and  drew 

His  longest  arrow  to  the  head, — 
When  from  the  eagle's  beak  a  drop  of  gor^ 

(The  heart's  blood  of  Prometheus,)  fell 
Warm  on  his  hand ! — upon  the  vessa's  floor 

Down  falls  his  bow— with  shuddering  yell 
And  haggard  eyes  stiU  staring  en  the  drop> 
He  staggers  back,  clawing  the  toast  to  prop    . 
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Afy  Bekiiani. 

Hk  /alatiog  limbs.    V^n  the  pllof  s  foreliead 

The  dewt  «f  terror  stood» 

And  all  in  awe^struck  mood. 
Ponder 'd  in  silence  on  that  omen  horrid. 

The  sun  went  down^  and  far  into  the  gloom 

The  monster  shot  away, — but  none 
Of  the  bewilder'd  Argonauts  resume 

The  vessel's  guidance  as  her  way  she  won. — 
None  spake — ^none  moved — all  sate  in  blank  dismay. 

Revolving  in  their  minds  this  dread  portent. 
And  thus,  abandon'd  to  the  sway 

Of  the  blind  wind  and  watery  element. 
Through  the  whole  silent  night  the  Ar^o  bore 
Those  throbbing  hearts  along  the  Pontic  shore. 
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MY  RELATIONS. 


I  AM  arrived  at  that  point  of  life, 
at  which  a  man  may  account  it  a 
blessing,  as  it  is  a  singularity,  if  he 
have  e\th&  of  his  parents  surviving. 
t  have  not  that  felicity — and  some- 
times think  feeUnglv  of  a  passage  in 
Browne's  Christian  Morals,  where  he 
speaks  of  a  man  that  hath  lived  sixty 
or  seventy  years  in  the  world.  ''  In 
such  a  compass  of  time,"  he  says,  *'  a 
man  may  have  a  close  apprehension 
what  it  is  to  be  forgotten,  when  he 
hath  lived  to  find  none  who  could 
remember  his  father,  or  scarcely  the 
'  friends  of  his  youth,  and  may  sensibly 
see  with  what  a  face  in  no  long  time 
Oblivion  will  look  upon  himself." 

I  had  an  aunt,  a  dear  and  good  one. 
She  was  one  whom  single  blessedness 
had  soured  to  the  worid.    She  often 
used  to  say,  that  I  was  the  only  thing 
in  it  which  she  loved ;  and,  when  she 
thought  I  was  quitting  it,  she  grieved . 
over  me  with  mother's  tears.    A  par- 
tiality quite  so  exclusive,  my  reason 
'  cannot  altogether  approve.    She  was 
from  morning  till  night  poring  over 
I    good  book^  and  devotional  exercises. 
*  Her  fiftvourite  volumes  were  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  in  Stanhope's  translation ; 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  Prayer  Book, 
with  the  matim  and  complines  regu- 
larly set  down,-— terms  which  I  was 
at  that  time  too  young  to  understand. 
Sh^  persisted  in  reading  them,  al- 
though admonished  daily  concerning 
their  Papistical  tendency ;  and  went 
to  church  every  Sabbath,  as  a  good 
Protestant  should  do.    These  were 
the  only  books  she  studied ;  though, 
I  think,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  the 
told  me  she  had  read  with  great  s»- 


tis&ction  the  Adventures  of  an  Un« 
fortunate  Young  Nobleman.  Find- 
ing the  door  of  the  chapel  in  Essex- 
street  open  one  day — it  was  in  the 
infancy  of  that  heresy— she  went  in, 
liked  the  sermon,  and  the  manner  of 
worship,  and  frequented  it  at  inter- 
vals for  some  time  after.  She  came 
not  for  doctrinal  points,  and  never 
missed  them.  Witn  some  little  aspe- 
rities in  her  constitution,  which  I 
have  above  hinted  at,  ahe  was  a 
steadfast,  friendlv  being,  and  a  fine 
old  Christian.  Sne  was  a  woman  of 
strong  sense,  and  a  shrewd  mind- 
extraordinary  at  a  repartee,  one  of  the 
few  occasions  of  her  breaking  silence 
-*else  she  did  not  much  vuue  wit. 
The  only  secular  employment  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  her  engaged  in^ 
was,  the  splitting  of  French  beans, 
and  dropping  them  into  a  China  basin 
of  fair  water.  The  odour  of  those 
tender  vegetables  to  this  day  comes 
back  upon  mv  sense,  redolent  of 
soothing  recollections.  Certainly  it 
is  the  most  delicate  of  culinary  opera-, 
tions. 

Male  aunts,  as  somebody  calls  them, 
I  had  none-^to  remember.  By  the  un- 
cles' side  I  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bom  an  orphan.  Brother,  or  sister, 
I  never  had  any — to  know  them.  A 
sister,  I  think,  that  should  have  been 
Elizabeth,  died  in  both  our  infancies. 
What  a  comfort,  or  what  a  care,  may 
I  not  have  missed  in  her! — ^But  I 
have  cousins,  sprinkled  about  in  Hert- 
fordshire—besides two,  with  whom  I 
have  been  all  my  life  in  habits  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  whom  I  may 
term  cousins  par  excellence*  These 
2Z2 
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are  James  and  firidffet  £3ia.  They 
are  older  than  myself  by  twelTe^  and 
ten^  years;  and  neither  of  them  seems 
disposed,  in  matters  of  advice  and 
guidance,  to  waive  any  of  the  prero- 
ffatives,  which  primogeniture  con- 
fers. May  they  continue  still  in  the 
same  mind ;  and  when  they  shall  be 
seventy-five,  and  seventy-three,  years 
old  (I  cannot  spare  them  sooner), 
persist  in  treating  me  in  my  grand 
climacteric  preciselv  as  a  stripling, 
or  younger  brother  f 

James  is  an  inexplicable  cousin. 
Nature  hath  her  unities,  which  not 
every  critic  can  penetrate ;  or,  if  we 
feel,  we  cannot  explain  them.    The 
pen  of  Yortck,  and  of  none  since  his, 
could  have  drawn  J.  £.  entire— those 
fine  Shandian  lights  and  shades,  which 
make  up  his  story.   I  must  limp  after 
in  my  poor  antithetical  manner,   as 
the  fates  have  given  me  grace  and 
talent    J.  £.  then— to  the  eye  of  a 
common  observer  at  least— seemeth 
made  ii^  of  contradictory  princij^es. 
—The  genuine  child  of  impulse,  the 
fiigid  philosopher  of  prudence— the 
phlegm  of  my  cousin's  doctrine  is  in- 
Tariid>ly  at  war  with  his  tempera- 
ment, which  is  high  sanguine.    With 
always  some  fire-new  project  in  his 
brain,  J.  £.  is  the  systematic  oppo- 
nent of  innovation^  and  crier  down  of 
every  thmg  that  has  not  stood  the 
test  of  age  and  experiment.    With  a 
hundred  fine  notions  chasing  one  ano- 
ther hourly  in  his  fancy,  he  is  start- 
led at,  the  leaet  approach  to  the  ro- 
mantic in  others;  and>  determined 
by  his  own  sense  in   every  thing, 
commends  you    to  the  guidance  of 
common  sense  on  all    occasions^— 
With  a  touch  of  the  eccentric  in  all 
which  he  does>  or  says,  he  is  only 
aaxioiis  that  ytm  should  not  com- 
mit yourself  by  doing  any  thing  ab- 
surd or  singular.  On  my  once  letting 
slip  at  table,  that  I  was  not  fond  of  a 
certain  popular  dish,  he  begged  me  at 
any  rate  not  to  tay  so— for  Uie  world 
would  think  me  mad.    He  disguises 
a  passioiiate  fondness  for  works  of 
high  art  ^whereof  he  hath  amassed  a 
choice  collection),  under  the  pretext 
of  buying  only  to  sell  again — ^that  his 
enthusiasm  may  give  no  encouragie- 
ment  to  yoUrs.     Yet,  if  it  were  so, 


more  dear  to  him?— or  whjilpiclv«- 
dealer  can  talk  like.him? 

Whereas  mankind  in  general  mt 
observed  to  warp  their  speculatin 
conclusions  to  the  bent  of  tbeir  m&- 
vidual  humours,  hu  theories  are  cor 
to  be  in  diametrical  oppositj«n  to  \m 
constitution.     He  is  cxHurageout  u 
Charles  of  Sweden,  upon  mstSKt; 
chary    of   his    person,     upon    pria- 
ciple,  as  a  travelllog  Quaker.-^-fie 
has  been  preaching  up  to  m^  aU  aj 
life,  the  .doctrine  of  bofwing  to  de 
great— the  necessity  of  fiMiaay  aad 
manner,  to  a  man's  getting  on  in  tk 
world.     He  himself  never  sons  as 
either,  that  I  can  discover — and  hv 
a  spiritj  that  would  stand  uwrigkt  a 
the  presence  of  the  Cham  ofTaitaiy. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  hkn  ftiftrwirar 
of  patience— extoUing  it  as  the  traeit 
wisdom — and  to  see  him  durinctfar 
last  seven  minutes  that   his  iaaux 
is  getting  ready.    Nature  never  tm 
up  in   her   haste   a   more  retfai 
piece   of  workmanshy,    than 
she  moulded  this  impetuous  < 
and  Art  never  tumea  out «  more  cb- 
borate  orator  than  he  c:an  di^lvr 
himself  to  be,  upon  his  £avoimte  tifr 
of  the  advantages  of  quietj  andooo- 
tentedness  in  the   state,    vbal^iff 
it  be,  that  we  are  placed  in.    Hr  ii 
triumphant  on  this  theme,  when  he 
has  you  safe  in  one  of..timse  shart 
stages  that  plyfor  the  wetMmm  w^ 
in  a  Terr  obs^uctioa  aamiery  a^tbe 
foot  of  John  Murray  s  streets — wImw 
you  get  in  when  it  is  emj^y,  and  are 
e^>ected  to  wait  till  the  veliicle  hsA 
completed  her  just  ireiaht — a  trya^ 
three  quarters  of  an  oour  to  ssne 
people.    He  ''  wonders  at  Tonr  fid- 
getiness"—*''  where   cotda  ve  be 
better  than  we  are,  tibtj  nitimfs  ^»* 
cormdHngf*-^'^  prefers^  for  b»  psit, 
a  state  of  rest  to  iocomotim,'' — wi^ 
an  eye  all  the  while  upon  tiM  naach- 
man-~till  at  length,  waxing^  out  sf 
all  patience,  at  yimr  womi  <^  M,,he 
breaas  out  into  a  pathetic  rtinsw 
strance  at  the  ^ow  £at  delniniitf  as 
so  long  over  the  time  wfaicli  he  had 
pro&sMd,  and  dedarts  peren^Horitj 
that ''  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  if 
ddtemin^  to  ^  out,  if  ha  does  not 
drive  on  tiiat  instant." 
•Very  qi^iok  at  iaventhqg  an  v^t- 


Why  does  that  niece  of  tender,  pai-   'gumont,  or  deteoting-a  sophistvy,  he 

*^.i  Ti™i«:.u.^^.  u —  ^yj  ^y  ^    fehisapabteiof  aT"^'--  —  = 

sight  much    chain  of  at^guing. 


toral  Dominichmo  hang  still  by  his    b  hisapabkiof  attendhig  fom  m  mj 
wall  ?— 18  the  ball  of  his  Sight  much    ^win  of  at«rvihig.    Injood  he  i 
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wfB  IfvoHt  i^itliiogic ;  and  seems  to 
jump  at  most  admirable  coticlusions 
by  some  process^  not  at  all  akin  to 
it.  Consonantly  enough  to  this^  •he 
hath  been  heard  to  deny,  upon  cer- 
tain occasions,  that  there  exists  such 
«  facility  at  all  in  man,  as  reason; 
mad  wondereth  how  man  came  first 
to  h&rt  a  conceit  of  it — enforcing  his 
negation  with  aD  the  mig^t  of  rea- 
mmmg  he  is  master  of.  He  has  some 
flpecnlative  notions  against  laughter, 
and  win  maintain  that  laughing  is  not 
luttural  to  A^»f»*-w^hen  peradventure 
tile  next  moment  his  lungs  shall  crow 
Uke'  Chanticleer.  H«  says  some  of 
tiie  best  thkigs  in  the  world — and 
declareth,  that  wit  is  his  arersion. 
It  was  he  who  said,  upon  seeing  the 
fitott  boys  at  play  in  their  grounds — 
What  a  pity  to  think,  that  these  fine 
ingenxums  hds  in  a  few  years  will  all 
be  changed  into  frMihus  Members  of 
F^Uument! 

His  youth  was  fiery,  glowing,  tem- 
pestuous—and in  age  he  discovereth 
no  symptom  of  cooling.  This  is  that 
which  t  admire  in  him.  I  hate  peo- 
ple, who  meet  Time  hdf-way.  I  am 
tor  no  compromise  with  that  ineFH- 
able  spoiler.  While  he  lives,  J.  £. 
wiU  take  his  swing. — It  does  me 
good,  as  I  walk  towards  the  street  of 
iny  daUy  avocation,  on  some  fine 
May  morning,  to  meet  him  marchmg 
In  a  quite  opposite  direction,  with  a 
joUy  handsome  presence,  and  shhi- 
ing  sanguine  face,  that  indicates  some 

Sirchase  in  his  eye — a  Claude— or  a 
obbima — ^for  much  of  his  enviable 
leisure  is  consumed  at  Christie's,  and 
Phillips's— or  where  not — to  pick  up 
pictures,  and  such  gauds.  On  these 
occasions  he  mostly  stoppeth  me,  to 
read  a  short  lecture  on  the  advantage 
a  person  like  me  possesses  above  him- 
0eif,  in  having  hu  time  occupied  with 
busmess  which  he  must  cIo— assureth 
me  ^bat  he  often  feels  it  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands— wishes  he  had  fewer 
holidays— and  goes  off — Westward 
Ho ! — chanthig  a  tune,  to  Pall  Mall 
—perfectly  convinced,  that  he  has 
€Mmvinced  me — ^while  I  proceed  in 
my  opposite  direction  tuneless. 
It  is  i^easant  again  to  see  this  Pro- 
.  fessor  of  Indifference  ddng  the  ho- 
nours of  his  new  purchase,  when  he 
has  fairly  housed  it.  You  must  view 
it  in  every  light,  till  he  has  found  the 
best — placing  it  at  this  distance,  and 
at  tha^  but  always  suiting  the  focus 
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of  your  sight  to  his  own.  You  must 
9pj  atk  through  your  fingers,  to  catch 
the  atrial  perspective — though  you 
assure  him  that  to  you  the  landscape 
shows  much  more  agreeable  without 
that  artifice.  Woe  be  to  the  luckless 
wight,  who  does  not  onlv  not  respond 
to  his  rapture,  but  who  snould  drop  an 
unseasonable  intimation  of  preferring 
one  of  his  anterior  bargains  to  the 

E resent  .* — ^The  last  is  always  his  best 
itr-his  "  Cynthia  of  the  minute." 
—Alas !  how  many  a  mild  Madonna 
have  I  known  to  come  in — a  Raphael ! 
— keep  its  ascendancy  for  a  few  brief 
nroons — ^then,  after  certain  interme- 
dial degradations,  fi-om  the  firont 
drawing  room  to  the  back  gallery, 
thence  to  the  dark  parlour, — £iopted 
in  turn  by  each  of  the  Carracci,  un- 
der successive  lowering  ascriptions  of 
filiation,  mildly  breaking  its  fall- 
consigned  to  the  oblivious  lumber- 
room,  go  out  at  last  a  Lucca  Gior- 
dano, or  plain  Carlo  Maratti! — which 
things  when  I  beheld — musing  upon 
the  chances  and  mutabilities  of  fate 
below,  hath  made  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  altered  condition  of  great  person- 
ages, or  that  woefiil  Queen  of  Ri- 
chard the  Second— 

—  set  forth  in  pomp, 
She  oame  adorned  hither  like  sweet  Mav, 
Sent  back  like  Hollowmass  or  shortest  day. 

With  great  love  for  you,  J.  E.  ha& 
but  a  limited  sympathy  with  what 
you  feel,  or  do.  He  lives  in  "a.  world 
of  his  own,  and  makes  slender  guesses 
at  what  passes  in  your  mind.  He 
never  pierces  the  maVrow  of  your  ha- 
bits. He  will  teU  an  old  established 
playgoer,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  of  So- 
ana-so  (naming  one  of  the  theatres), 
is  a  very   lively  comedian  —  as  a 

Eiece  of  news  1  He  advertised  me 
ut  the  other  day  of  some  pleasant 
green  lanes  which  he  had  found  out 
tor  me,  knowing-  me  to  be  a  great 
walker,  in  my  own  immediate  vidnity 
— who  have  haunted  the  identical 
spot  any  time  these  twenty  years  ! — 
He  has  not  much  respect  for  that 
class  of  feelings,  whicn  goes  by  the 
name  of  sentimental.  He  applies  the 
definition  of  real  evil  to  bodily  sufibr- 
hfiffs  exchisivelv  —  and  rejecteth  all 
others,  as  imi^nary.  He  is  affected 
by  the  8%ht,  or  the  bare  supposition, 
of  a  creature  in  pain,  to  a  degree 
which  I  have  never  witnessed  out  of 
womankind.    A  constitutional  acute- 
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mm  to  thb  ck«  of  sufferingt  may  in 
part  account  for  thisk  The  aniniid 
tribe  in  particular  he  taketh  under 
his  etpeeial  protection.  A  broken- 
winded  or  spur-galled  horse  is  sure 
to  find  an  adVocate  in  him*  An  over- 
loaded ass  is  his  client  for  ever.  He 
is  the  apostle  to  the  brute  kind —the 
never-fading  friend  of  those  who  have 
none  to  care  for  them.  The  contem- 
plation of  a  lobster  boiled,  or  eels 
skinned  alivfy  will  wring  him  so,  that 
"  all  for  pity  he  could  die."  It  will 
take  the  savour  from  his  palate,  and 
the  rest  from  his  pillow,  for  days  and 
nights.  With  the  intense  feeling  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  he  wanted  only 
the  steadiness  of  piursuit,  and  unity 
of  purpose,  of  that  "  true  yoke-fellow 
with  Time,"  to  have  effected  «a8 
much  for  the  Animal,  as  he  hath 
done  for  the  Negro  Creation.  But 
my  imcontrollable  cousin  is  but  im- 
perfectly formed  for  purposes  which 
demand  co-operation.  He  cannot 
wait.  His  amelioration-plans  must 
be  ripened  in  a  day.  For  this  rea- 
son he  has  cut  but  an  equivocal 
figure  in  benevolent  societies,  and 
combinations  for  the  alleviation  of 
human  sufferings.  His  zeal  con- 
stantly makes  him  to  outrun,  and 
put  out,  his  oe-a^utors.  He  thinks 
of    relieving,  —  while    they    think 
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of  debatmg.     He 

out  of  a  sodety  for  the  Rdkf  if 
*•*••.*•*••,  beeauae  the  fer- 
vor of  his  humanity  tailed  beyond 
the  formal  apprehensioD,  and  cree^ 
ing  processes,  of  his  associates.  I 
shall  always  consider  this  disdnctioa 
as  a  patent  of  nobility  in  the 
family ! 

.  Do  I  mention  these  seeming  i 
sistencies  to  smile  at,  or  upbraid, 
my  unique  coumn  ?  Marry !  becvca, 
and  all  good  manners,  and  the  na- 
derstandittg  that  should  be  betweea 
kinsfolk,  fort>id  1  —  With  aD  die 
strangenesses  of  this  itrangtMi  of  He 
Elias—l  woidd  not  have  him  in  oae 
jot  or  tittle  otheir  than  he  Is  ;  neither 
would  I  barter  or  exchange  my  wild 
kinsman  for  the  most  exact,  reg«lv» 
and  ev^y-way-consistent  kinswn 
breathing. 

In  my  next,  reader,  I  may  per- 
haps give  you  some  account  oTiBy 
cousin  Bridget— if  vou  are  not  al- 
ready surfeited  wim  cousins  —  and 
take  you  by  the  hand,  if  you  aie 
willing  to  go  with  us,  on  an  < 
sion  which  we  made  a 
two  fdnce,  in  search  of  more  corns 

Throogh  the   grtea    plains    of   plcamtf 
Henfor£hire. 

Tai  when,  FarewelL 
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I  SAW  her  but  a  lover's  hour. 

That  beauty  without  beauty's  pride. 
As  humble  as  the  wayside  flower 

That  blushinc'  droops  when  fondly  eyed. 
Her  hair  was  like  the  golden  rays 

That  fall  on  mountam-heads  of  snow  ; 
And  angels  might  with  wonder  gaze 

Upon  the  wMteness  of  her  brow. 

Her  eyes  were  like  twin  violets. 

The  violets  of  the  sunny  south. 
Which  dewy  Mom  delighted  wets 

And  kisses  with  delicious  mouth'; 
Her  cheek  was  pale  as  the  wan  moon. 

The  young  moon  of  the  virgin  year> 
When  as  her  night  is  past  its  noon. 

And  the  warm-kissing  s>m  is  near* 

Her  closed  mouth  was  like  a  bud 

Full  of  tkfi  balmy  brea^  of  May; 
Her  voice  was  like  a  summer«fiood 

That  noiseless  steals  its  gentle  way  ; 
Its  sound  on  Memory's  ear  will  start 

Like  to  a  sweet  forgotten  tune^ 
Whose  echoes  live  wHhui  a  heart 

That  what  it  loves  forgets  mot  i 
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.And  die  ttietdied  fbrtii  her  tranbliBg  hand, 

Tbetr  mightj  odse  to  ilxoak, 
And  ay  she  reac^^ed,  and  ay  she  slrctcfaed^ 

*Twas  nothing  all  but  smoak; 
They  were  hut  mere  delusive  formty 

Of  films  and  sulphry  wind. 
And  every  wave  she  gave  her  hand, 

A  gap  was  left  behmd.  James  Hogg. 


-  ^'ABRioHT^>acleanfloor>anda 

pleasiBt  GOnpany/'  is  one  of  the  pro- 

iirerbial  wkhes  of  domestic  comfort 

Ennang .  the    wilds   of  Cumberland. 

The  moorland  residence  of  Randal 

Rode^  exhibited  the  first  and  second 

portions  of  the  primitive  wish^  and  it 

required  no  very  deep  discernment  to 

see  that  anrand   the  ample  hearth 

ive  had  materials  for  completing  the 

proverb.     In  each  iace  was  reflected 

that  singular  mixture  of  gravity  and 

humour^  peculiar  1  i^tprehend  to  the 

peof^  of  the  north.    Before  a  large 

nre^--which  it  is  reckoned  ominous 

ever  to  extinguish^  lay  half  a  dozen 

sheep  dogs  spreadhig  out  their  white 

bosoms  to  the  heat,  and  each  placed 

mposite  to  the  seat  of  its    owner. 

The  lord  or  rather  portioner  of  Frem« 

met-ha  himself  lay  apart  on  a  large 

couch  of  oak  antiquely  carved,  and 

ornamented  like  some  of  the  massive 

fiimiture  of  the  days  of  the  olden 

churchy  with  beads,  and  crosses,  and 

pastoral  crooka     This    settee  was 

Dedded  deep  with  sheepskins — each 

retaining  afleece  of  long  white  wool. 

At  each  end  lay  a  shepherd's  dog — 

past  its  prime  like  its  master,  and 

nke  him  enjoying  a  kind  of  half  ru- 

Qunating  and  drowsy  leisure  peculiar 

to  old    age.    Three   or   Hour   busy 

wheels,  guided  b  j  as  many  maidens, 

manufiuTtured    wool  into    yam  for 

X  and  mauds,  and  mantles.  Three 
maidens,  with  bated  arms,  pre^- 
naied  eurds  for  cheese,  and  ti^ir 
hands  rivalled  in  whiteness  the  cur- 
dled milk  itself.  Under  the  light  of 
a  large  candlestick   several  youths 

rued  the  amusement  of  the  popu- 
game  of  draughts.  This  piece 
of  rude  furniture  oug^t  not  to  escape 
particular  description.  It  resembled 
an  Etruscan  candlebra,  and  was 
composed  of  a  shaft,  capable  of  be^ 
log  ciepreMed  or  elevated  by  means 


of  a  notched  groove,  and  sunk  in  a 
secure  block  of  wood  at  the  floor, 
terminated  above,  in  a  shallow  cruse 
or  plate>  like  a  three  cocked  hat,  in 
eacn  comer  of  which  stood  a  larg6 
candle,  which  rendered  the  spacious 
hall  where  we  sat  as  light  as  day. 
On  this  scene  of  patriarchal  happi- 
ness,  ^looked    my    old    companion 
Eleanor  Selby  contrasting,    as   she 
glanced  her  eye  in  succession  o'er  the 
tokens  of  shepherds'  wealth  in  which 
the  house  abounded,  the  present  day 
with  the  past — the  times  of  the  Qeeo^ 
the  shears,  and  the  distafi^,  with  those 
of  broils  and  blood,  and  mutual  in- 
road and  invasion,  when  the  name  of 
Selby  stood  high  in  the  chivalry  of 
Uie  north.    One  might  observe  in  her 
changing  looks  the  themes  of  rustic 
degradation  and  chivalrous  glory  on 
wmch  she  brooded — and  the  presei^t 
peaceful  time  snfiered  by  the  com- 
parison— as  the  present  idways  does 
m  the  contemplation  of  old  age.  The 
constant  attention  of  voung  Maude- 
line  Bode,  who   mimster^    to  the 
comfort  of  her  ancient  and  wayward 
relative,  seemed  gradually  to  soothe 
and  charm  down  the  demon  of  proud 
ancestry    who    maintained   rme   in 
her  breast;  and  after  interchanging 
softer  and  softer  looks  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  kindness  with  her  fair 
young  khiswoman,  she  thus  proceed- 
ed to  relate  some  of  the  adventures 
she  had  witnessed  in  the  time  of  her 
youth.    These  she  poured  out  in  a 
rery  singular  manner—- ttnconscious, 
iroparentiy,  at  times  of  the  presence 
of  otWs—and  often  addressing  her- 
self to  the  individuals  whom  her  nar- 
rative recalled  to  life,  as  if  they  stood 
life-like,  and  breathhig  before  her. 

*  Wheiv  I  was  young,   like  thee, 

Maudeline  Rode,  a  marvel  happened, 

,  which  amazed  many — it  is,  and  will 

be  a  lasting-  tale>  aoid  a  wonder — for 
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it  came  even  as  a  visioii,  and  I  behdd 
it  with  these  eyes.  1^  those  days, 
the  ci-own  of  t&i  lattd>  which  now 
stands  so  sure  and  so  shining  on  the 
brows  of  him  who  rules  us,  was  held 
as  one  of  ambition's  baubles  that 
might  be  transferred  by  the  sword  to 
some  adventurous  head ;  and  men  of 
birth  and  descent  were  ready  with 
trumpet  and  with  brand  to  do  battle 
for  the  exiled  branch  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Rumours  of  rebellions  and 
invasions  were  as  frequent  as  the 
winds  on  our  heaths — and  each  day 
brought  a  darker  apd  more  varied- 
tale— of  rishigs  in  the  east*  and  ris- 
ings in  the  west-— for  the  King  a- 
broad,  and  for  the  King  at  luNme — 
and  efich  relator  gave  a  cobur.  and 
a  substance  to  his  tidings  even  as  his 
wishes  were.  The  shepherd  went 
armed  to  the  pasturage  of  his  flocks 
—-the  lover  went  armed  to  the  meet- 
ing with  his  mbtress— those  who 
loived  silver  and  gold  sought  the  so- 
litary and  silent  plaoe^  and  buried 
their  treasure;  the  father  and  mother 
gazed  at  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters, and  thought  on  the  wrongs  of 
war-^-^md  the  children  armed  with 
hazel  rods  for  spears  and  swords  of 
huh,  carried  on  a  mimic  and  Ven- 
tiMcous  war  with  one  another  under 
the  hostile  banners  of  the  lion  and 
the  bonnie  white  rose.  Those  who 
still  loved  the  ancient  church,  were 
dreaded  by  those  who  loved  the  new ; 
and  the  sectarians  hated  both,  and 
hoped  for  the  day  when  the  jeweUed 
mitre  would  be  plucked  off  the  pre- 
late's head— and  austerity  that  denies 
itsdf,  yet  ffiveth  not  to  others— ^md 
zeal,  whic&  openeth  the  gates  <^ 
metoy,  but  for  a  tithe  of  mimkind— 
should  hold  rule  and  dominion  in  the 
land»  Those  who  had  broad  lands 
and  rich  heritages,  wished  for  peace 
-r^hose  who  had  little  to  lose,  hoped 
acquisitions  by  a  convulsion — and 
thens  were  many  of  the  flerv  and  in- 
tmotable  spirits  of  the  land  who 
wished  for  strife  and  commotion,  for 
the  sake  of  variety  of  pursuit— and 
because  they  wished  to  see  coronets 
and  crowns  staked  on  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  Thus,  hot  discussion  and 
sore  disDute,  divided  the  people  of 
this  lana.  It  happened  on  a  fine 
summer  evening,  that  I  stopped  at 
the  dwelling  o?  David  Forester,  of 
WiUon-*haU,  along  with  young  Wal- 
ter Selby  of  Glamora,  to  refresh  my- 


self after  a  s«ag-hiiii^  M  tke 
of  Derwent  water.  The 
air  was  mild  and  halinjy  j 
lofty  and  nigged  outline  mi 
fell,  appearea  on  a  canroiad 
ground  of  sky  so  pure,  so  Dhwj 
so  still,  that  the  earth  and  ~ 
seemed  blended  together, 
were  tirible,  perched 
moonlight,  on  the  peaks  of  the 
ravens  roosted  at  a  vast 
low,  and  where  the 
the  acclivity  of  rock  and 
flocks  lay  in  undisturbed 
their  fleeces  diiniiig  in  dew, 
fleeted  in  abroad  deep  lake 
bottom,  so  pure  and  so 
that  it  seenied  a  sea  of  ^laaa. 
living,  or  rather  bumaB 
of  the  {Hcture,  partook  «f  the 
silent  and  austere  character, 
nimate  nature  often  lenda  a 
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or  a  sternness  to  man-*— the  jneditatife 
melancholy  of.ihe  mountahiy  and  the 
coaipanionid>le  garruM^  of  thevale, 
have  not  escaped  proverbial  ebaer- 
vation.    1    had   alighted    firons  aiy 
horse,  and  seated  on  a  littJe 
hillock  before  the  house, 
imagination  of  our  ms 
not  failed  to  people  at 
fiuries  and  dves^tastod 
shepherda'  curds  and 
readiest  and  the  sweetest 
which    rustic   hospitality 
Walter  Selby  had  stoted  ' 
my  feet,  and  behind  wua^ 
proprietor    of  Wilton*4iall 
wife,  awaiting  my  wishse  with  that 
ready  and  respectful  franknees»  which 
those  of  bird!  and  ancestry  always 
obtain  among  our  mnnnfain  paaasat- 
ry.    A  nun£er  of  domestka,  shep- 
herds and  maidens,  stood  at  a  dih 
tance — as  much  for  tlie  pmpeie  of 
listening  to  our  convetaation  as  frssi 
the  desire  to  encumber  us  with  their 
assistance  in  recooimencing  our  jser- 
ney.     ''  Young  kdy,"  said   I>Brid 
Foiester,  '^iiave  vou  beavi  tidings  of 
note  froD»theaDrthorinin  the  mitkl 
The  Selbys  are  an  mmdmt  a^d  ie- 
nowned  race,  and  in  davs  «f  old, 
held  nde  from  siimT  CarKsle  «a  she 
vale  of  Keswiok— a  diqr'a  ^^f^  iv  a 
hawk.^-They  are  now  lordtass  and 
laadless»but  thedinrmayaoon  oon^ 
when  to  thee  I  shall  gahathi  hmd, 
to  beg  a  boon,  and. find  thee  Ja^ 
of  thy  lands  agata,  and  the-  aahle 
house  of  JLanetwst  risn  J 
its  bricfs  and  desoktioB.''    i 
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liwuhad  to  ap- 
r^'tliiflmysterioiisaddTets  of  mj 
entortaiBar-^and  wms  Mnred  fivm  the 
ooofinioa  of  a  reply^  either  direct  or 
obMqua,  hj  the  forward  tongue  of 
his  wife.    ''  Marry,  and  God  forbid/' 
said  dbw, "  that  ever  old  lady  Popery 
should  hiold  rule  in  men's  homes  again 
— not  that  I  wholly  hate   the  old 
dame  either,  the  has  really  some  ffood 
points  in  hier  character,  and  if  she 
would  put  &t  flesh  in  her  pot  o' 
Fridays,  and  no  demand  o'  one  a 
frank  confession  of  failings  and  frail« 
ties,  she  might  hold  rule  i'  the  land 
again  for  aug4it  I  care;  though,  I 
cannot  say  I  think  well  of  the  doc- 
trine  that  denies  nourishment  to  the 
body  in  the  bdief  of  bettering  the  soul. 
Tkat's  a  sad  mistake  in  the  nature  of 
us  mooriaad  people— if  a  shepherd 
ladu  a  meal  a  minute  beyond  the 
sounding  of  the  horn  all  the  house 
kears  on't— it's  a  religion,  my  lady, 
that  will  neter  take  root  again  in 
this  wild  place,  where  men  scorn  the 
wheat  and   haver  food  and  make- 
fbr  lade  o'  kitchen— the  fat  mutton 
cat  tl»  lean."    The  good  woman  of 
the  house  was  interrupted  in  her 
curious  speech  by  the  arrival  of  one 
of  those  personajgpes,   who,  with  a 
horse  and  padc,  dutribute  the  luxu- 
ries and  the   comforts   of  the  dty 
oiirer  the  moontainous  regions  of  the 
ntovinoes.     His  horse,  loaded  with 
heavypaaniers,  came  foremost,  anxi« 
ous  for  a  resting  place,  and  behind 
same  the  owner,  a  middUe  aged  man, 
taU  and  robust,  with  hair  as  black  as 
the  raven,  curled  dose   beneath    a 
vwry  broad  bonnet,  and  in  his  hand 
one  of  those  measuring  rods  of  root 
grown  oak,  piked  with  iron  at  the 
under  end,  and  mounted  with  brass 
at  die  appep-*-^hioh  seemed  alike 
adapted  m  defondinff  or  measuring 
his  prcperty.     He  advanced  to  the 

St  where  we  were  seated,  like  an 
acoaaintaiiee,  asked  for,  and  ob- 
tilMd  lodgings  for  the  evening,  and 
hiMagwposed  of  his  hone,  he  took 
ont'a  smad  box,  resembling  a  casket, 
which  he  placetl  on  the  grass,  and 
seatiitf  himsdf  beside  it,  assumed 
sne  of  those  looks  of  mingled  gravity 
and  good  humonr^prepared  alike 
for  teriottsaess  or  mirth.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  kmg  in 
sBtnea*  ''  Ye  come  from  the  north, 
Sitnen  Padtpin,"  said  one  of  tiM  me« 
niah  *"  one  can  know  that  by  yere 


tongue^and   as  ye  are  a  esnuAe 
lad  at  a  hard  bai^gahi,  ye  can  tell  us 
in  yere  own  sly  and  cahnie  way,  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  Highland  gMtle- 
men  are  coming  to  try  if  they  can 
set  with   targe  and    daymore  the 
crown  of  both  lands  on  the  brow  it 
was  made  for."    I  looked   at  the 
person  of  the  querist— a  yomig  than 
of  the  middle  size,  Mrith  a  Arm  limb, 
and  a  irank  martial  mien,  and  some- 
thing in  his  bearing  whidi  bespoke  a 
higher  ambition  than  that  of  tending 
flocks — his  foce  too  I  thought  I  had 
seen  before — and  under  very  different 
drcumstances.    ''  Good  sooth,  Wat- 
tie  Graeme/'  said  another  of  the  me- 
nials, "  ye  might  as  wdl  try  to  get 
back  butter  out  o'  the*  black  dog's 
throat,    as  extract  a  f>lahi  answer 
from  Sleekie  Simon — I  asked  him  no 
fortber  than    a  month  ago,   if  he 
thought  ^we  would  have  a  change  in 
the  land  soon — ^'  the  moon,  quoth  he, 
will  change  in  its  season,   and  so 
maun  all  things  human.^'    ''But  do 
you  think,"  saSd  I, '' that  the  pe6ple 
will  continue  to  prefer  the  cold  blood 
of  the  man  who  keeps  the  chair,  to 
the  warm  kindly  £nglish  blood  o' 
him  that's  far  away  ?"  ^  Aye,  aye," 
quodi  he, ''  nae  doubt,  nae  doubt — 
when  we  wou'd  drink  ditch-water 
rather  than  red  wine."    But,  said  I, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  the  land, 
that  we  had  the  throne  made  stead- 
fast under  our  own  native  king  than 
have  it  shaken  by  every  blast  that 
blows,  as  I  hear  it-  will  soon  beP— 
"  Say  ye  sae  \"  said  he,  "sae  ye  sae ! 
better  have  a  finder  off  than  ay  wag- 

gng,"— and  so  be  continued  for  an 
>ur  to  reply  to  every  plain  question 
with  such  dubious  response  of  nor- 
thern proverb,  that  I  left:  him  as  wise 
as  I  found  him.  This  historical 
sketdi  of  the  pedlar  obtained  the  no- 
tice of  the  fonner's  wife,  wlio,  with 
the  natural  impatience  of  woman- 
khid,  thus  abruptly  questiofied  Idm, 
**  We  honest  toioorland  peojAe  hate 
all  mystery:  if  you  are  a  man  loyal 
in  your  heart  and  upright  In  your 
dealings,  you  may  remain  and  share 
our  supper — but  if  ye  be*  a  spv  from 
these  northern  marauders,  who  are 
coming  with  houghs  as  bare  as  dieir 
swords  to  maioe  a  ndd  and  *  a  foray 
upon  us— arise,  I  say,  and  depart— 
but  stary,  tdl  us  tn^y^  when  this 
hawk  of  the  old  tpmcairaie  itest  of  the 
Stuarts   will  come  to  wr^k  and 
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hmbtts?"  T<KaUthit,  fiimontlM 
pedlar  opposed  a  look  of  the  aiost 
uppenetnj>)e  ffood  humour  and  gra^ 
yitji  fuid  turning  over  hia  little  oaken 
box>  undid  a  broad  strap  and  buckle 
--applied  a  k^y  to  the  lock-r4ook 
out  Gombs>  and  knirea^  and  apecta* 
clet»  and  some  of  those  cheap  oma- 
nients  for  the  boaom  and  the  haur. 


aadallthawhaahftc 
ing  orer  the  foUeving  curiotta  aoav 
— addressed  oUiquelj  to  tiie  900a 
dame*s  queae»*-and  perfectly  Milal 
ligible  to  all  who  knew  the  poeCie 
l^nfpuige  and  allegprica}  meoniDg, 
which  the  adherents  of  the  houae  of 
Stuart  employed  to  eonvey  tidinga  ef 
importance  to  each  other* 


THE  CUCKOO  8  A  BOMNIE  BIBD. 
1. 

The  CUckoo  is  a  gentle  bird,  and  gentle  is  his  note^ 

And  April  it  is  pleasant,  whUe  the  sun  is  waxing  hot ; 

For  amid  the  green  woods  growings  and  the  fresh  flowers'  blooming  throng. 

Forth  comes  the  genUe  Cuckoo  with  his  meek  and  modest  song. 


The  eagle  slaya  the  little  lambs  on  Skiddaw  hi^  and  hoar. 
The  hawk,  he  covets  carnage,  and  the  gray  glede  griens  for  gore. 
The  raren  croaks  aloud  for  blood,  through  spring  and  sunnier  long 
While  the  bonnie  •Cuckoo  gladdens  us  with  many  a  merry  aong. 


3. 


The  woodcock  comes,  and  with  the  swan  brings  winter  on  his  wing. 
The  groves  cast  off  their  garments  green,  the  small  birds  ceaae  to  aing ; 
The  wild  birds  cease  to  smg  till  the  liUies  scent  the  earth. 
But  the  Cuckoo  scatters  roses  round  whenever  he  goes  forth. 


The  Cuckoo  is  a  princely  bird,  and  we  will  wait  awhile. 
And  welcome  him  with  shout  and  song,  in  the  mom  of  green  April ; 
We'll  lay  our  thig^  o'er  our  good  steeds,  and  gird  our  clavmoree  on. 
And  chase  away  the  hooded  crows  that  croak  around  the  throne. 


'  I  could  not  help  glancing  my  eye 
on  this  curious  ana  demure  traveller ; 
but  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  looks 
baffled  all  the  scrutinv  which  the 
mysterious  import  of  his  song  in- 
duced me  to  make.  Walter  Graeme, 
one  of  the  shepherds,  sat  down  at 
his  side,  desirous  of  purchasing  some 
of  his  commodities,  but  the  frank 
mountaineer  was  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dip  his  hands  among  the 
motley  contents  of  the  pack— *and  had 
it  come  to  the  arbitration  of  personal 
strength,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
of  the  issue— for  the  merchant  had 
a  willing  hand  and  a  frame  of  iron. 
Silence  ensued  for  a  little  whil^ — 
the  pedlar,  who  for  some  time  had 
stolen  a  look  at  me,  seemed  all  at 
once  to  come  to  some  conclusion  how 
to  proceed,  and  fastening  up  his  little 
box,  tipproached  me  with  a  look  of 
submission  and  awe,  "  Fair  lady, 
the  pedlar  is  but  a  poor  man,  who 
earns  an  honest  penny  among  the 
peasantry — but  he  has  a  reverence 
and  a  love  for  the  noble  names  which 
grace  our  verse  and  our  chivalry — 


and  who  has  an  English  heart  that 
knows  not — and  beats  not  high  at 
the  sound  of  Selbv's  name— and  who 
bears  a  Scottish  heart  that  soixowa 
not  for  the  wreck  and  the  desolation 
of  our  most  ancient  and  moat  Boble 
foe.    I  tell  thee,  lady,  that  I  hoi>our 
thee  more — ^lady,  as  thou  seemeat  to 
be,  but  of  a  kirtle  and  a  steed^^-than 
if  thou  satest  with  a  footstocd  of  gold 
— and  hadst  nobles'  daughters  bear- 
ing up  thy  train.    Thia  cross  and 
rosary," — and   he  held  in  his  haad 
thefe  devotional  svmbol^,  carved  gi 
dark  wood^  and  su^htly  omaBented 
with  gold, — ''  are  of  no  common  wood 
— a  princess  has  sat  under  the  sha- 
dow of  its  bought  and  seen  her  king* 
dom  won  and  loat— and  may  the  fiur 
one,  who  will  now  wear  it»  warai  it 
in  her  bosom,  till  she  sees  a  kingdoas 
long  lost  —  won  as  boldly,  and  as 
bravely,  as  ever  the  swords  of  die 
Selbys  won  their  land."   And  throw- 
ing the  rosary  around  my  neck  as  he 
ccmduded — away  he  went— opened 
his  pack  anew,  resuming  again  hia  de- 
mure look  and  the  arrangeni&it  c^his 
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trfaikett,  Walter  Selby,  who  all  tbia 
while— though  thtn  a  hot  and  for- 
ward youth — had  remained  nnlte, 
addressed  me  fo  a  whMper.  '*  Fair 
Sleanor— mine  own  giddy  couein — 
this  pedlar^-this  dispenser  of  rosa- 
ries, made  of  Queen  Mary's  yew- 
tree  —  he,  whom  the  churls  call 
Simon  Packpin,  is  no  seeker  of  profit 
from  rulgar  merchandize — I'll  wager 
a  kiss  of  thine  own  ruddy  lips  against 
a  kiss  of  mine,  that  he  carries  swords 
made  of  good  Ripon  steel,  and  pistols 
of  good  Swedish  iron,  in  yon  horse- 
pack  of  his— wilt  thou  pledge  a  kiss 
on  this  wager,  my  gentle  cousin? 
And  instead  of  a  brain,  stored  with 
plans  for  passing  an  English  ^ard 
for  a  Scottish  ell,  and  making  pieces 
of  homespun  plalding  seem  costly 
works  from  the  looms  of  Arras  or  even 
of  Leeds,  it  is  furnished  with  more 
perilous  stuff,  pretty  Eleanor — and 
no  man  can  tell  us  better,  how  many 
of  the  Scottish  cavaliers  have  their 
feet  ready  for  the  stirrup,  and  on 
what  day  they  will  call  on  the  Selbys 
to  mount  and  strike  for  their  ancient 
lord  and  their  lost  inheritance." 
Something  of  this  colour  had  been 
passing  in  my  own  mind,  but  the 
temper  of  the  Selbys  ever  required 
more  to  be  repressed  than  encou- 
raged —  and  so  I  endeavoured  to 
manage  thee,  poor  Walter  Selby,"— 
she  went  on  in  a  slow  solemn  tone— 
"  I  saw  thee,  thou  last  and  thou 
bravest  of  all  the  Selbys  with  thy 
banner  spread,  thy  sword  bright,  and 
thy  long  golden  locks  waving  on  thy 
shoulders,  when  the  barriers  of  Pres- 
ton were  lost  and  won,  and  the  ffal- 
lant  lairds  of  Ashiesteel  fouffht  like 
brothers  by  thy  side— O,  that  this 
last  briffht  picture  were  all  I  remem- 
bered of  the^.  But  can  the  heart  of 
woman,  though  her  head  be  ffray, 
forget  that  she  saw  those  long  locks 
which  made  the  dames  sigh,  waving, 
•oiled  and  bloody,  on  the  gates  of 
Carlisle.    There  is  much  done  in  thb 


world  mint  ba  aniwered  for  in  the 
Bcxt,  aa^  this  cruel  and  remorseleas 
deed  is  one — "  old  Eleanor,  while 
she  spoke,  looked  as  though  her  agi- 
tated fancy  had  given  semblahce  to 
the  picture  she  had  drawn — and  her 
eyes  became  as  fixed  and  as  frozen, 
as  stars  in  a  winter  night  This 
passed  away  with  a  smothered  groan 
and  a  passing  of  her  hand  over  her  bo- 
som, and  she  again  resumed  her  nar- 
rative. *'  Truly,"  said  I,  "my  firoward 
cousin,  thou  art  the  best  soldier  our 
poor  prince  could  peril  his  cause 
with — thou  canst  make  a  pedlar 
churl  into  a  deep  plodding  politician^ 
capable  of  overturning  a  throne. 
And  his  pack  filled  with  shreds  of  lace 
and  remnants  of  ribbon,  into  a  ma^ 
gazine  of  weapons  fit  for  fiimishing 
an  army.  Wliat  will  thy  most  wise 
head  make  of  these  dubious  sybil 
verses,  which  this  mysterious  politi- 
cian of  thine  has  been  doling  out  for 
thy  especial  instruction  ?  "  *'  By  the 
rood,  my  witty  Eleanor,"  said  Walter, 
"  I  shall  win  a  battle,  and  wed  thee  in 
revenge  for  this.  But  'thinkest  thou 
not,  that  the  box  which  has  endowed 
that  round  white  neck  of  thine  with 
a  cross  and  rosary  of  gold  and  wood 
still  more  precious,  may  not  contain 
things  equally  curious  and  strange  ? 
Some  golden  information,  this  pedlar 
— since  pedlar  thou  wilt  have  nim — 
carries  in  his  looks— I  wish  I  could 
find  the  w&j  to  extract  it."  The 
stranger,  as  if  guessing  by  our  looks 
and  our  whispers  what  was  passing 
between  us,  proceeded  to  instruct  us 
in  his  own  singular  way — he  descri{>- 
ed  the  excellent  temper  of  his  Shef- 
field whittles — upraised  the  curious 
qualities  of  his  spectacles  which 
might  enable  the  wearer  to  see  dis- 
tant events,  and  after  soothing  over 
some  lines  of  a  psahn  or  hymn,  com- 
mon to  the  Presbyterians,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  chaunt  the  following  bal- 
lad, of  which  I  regret  the  bss  of 
several  verses. 


THB    PEDLARS  BALLAD. 


It  is  pleasant  to  sit  on  green  Saddleback  top. 

And  hearken  the  eagle's  cry ; 
It  is  pleasant  to  roam  in  the  bontde  green  wood. 

When  the  stags  go  bounding  by. 
And  it's  metry  to  sit  when  the  red  wine  goes  roimd, 
'Mid  the  ppef  s  sweet  song  a|id  the  minstrel's  sweet  sound. 


TrttdHidiumJiiratare.  C^^vn^ 

2. 
It  is  merry  in  moonshine  to  lead  down  the  dance. 

To  go  starting  away  when  the  string 
Shakes  out  its  deep  sounds  and  the  fair  mddens  fly 

Like  the  sunlight— or  birds  on  the  wing. 
And  it's  merry  at  gloaming  aneath  the  boughs  green. 
To  wooe  a  young  maiden  and  roam  all  unseen. 

3. 
But  its  blyther  by  far  when  the  pemion  is  e^re§d, 

And  the  lordly  loud  trumpet  is  pealing. 
When  the  bright  swords  are  out,  and  the  war  ommer  neigli% 

As  high  as  the  top  of  Helvellyn. 
And  away  spurs  the  warrior,  and  makes  the  rocks  ringv 
Wkh  the  blows  that  he  strikes  for  his  country  and  kin^* 

4. 

Our  gaUants  have  spnmg  to  their  saddles,  and  bright 

Are  the  swords  in  a  thousand  hands ; 
I  came  through  Carlisle,  and  I  heard  their  steeds  nei^ 

O'er  the  ffentle  £den's  sands. 
And  seats  shall  be  emptied;,  and  brands  shall  be  wet, 
'£re  all  these  gay  gallants  in  London  are  met. 

&. 

Lord  Nithsdale  is  mounted  by  winding  Nlth^ 

Lord  Keiunore  by  silver  Dee ; 
The  bly  the  lads  spur  on  from  the  links  of  the  Orr, 

And  Durisdeer  s  g^enwood  tree. 
And  the  banners  which  waved  when  Judea  was  won. 
Are  all  given  again  to  the  glance  of  the  sun. 

The  Johnstone  is  sdrring  in  <^  Annandale, 

The  Jardien — the  HaUida/s  coming 
From  merry  Milkwater,  and  haonted  Dryfe  bank  ; 

And  Eske  that  shall  list  at  the  gloaming. 
The  war  shout^the  yeU,  and  of  squadrons  the  dasfa^ 
And  gleam  to  the  claymore,  and  carabine's  flash. 

7. 
Then  come  with  the  war  horse,  the  basnet  and  sword. 

And  bid  the  big  trumpet  awaken ; 
The  bright  locks  that  stooped  at  a  fair  lady's  fee^ 

Mid  the  tempest  of  war  must  be  shaken. 
It  is  pleasant  to  spur  to  the  battle  the  steed. 
And  cleave  the  proud  helmet  that  holds  a  foe's  head* 

8. 
Thy  sword's  ruatj,  Howard— -hot  Bacre  art  thou 

So  cool  when  the  war-horse  is  bounding  ? 
Come^  Percy,  come  thou,  like  a  Percy  of  yore. 

When  the  trumpet  of  England  is  sounding  : 
And  come>  eallant  Selby — thy  name  is  a  name. 
While  a  soldier  has  soul,  and  a  minstrel  has  flame. 

9. 
And  come  too,  ye  names  that  are  namdess    come  mouBt, 

And  win  ye  a  name  in  proud  story,  ■ 
A  thousand  lon^  years  at  the  sock  and  the  share 

Are  not  wortn  one  moment  of  rlory. 
Come  arm  ^,  and  mount  ye^  and  mtte  the  hdms  riiig^ 
Of  die  Whigs,  as  ye  strike  for  your  cotmtrf  and  kil^. 
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'  The  whole  household  of  Wilton* 
hall^    indudmg   Walter   Selby  and 
myself,   had  gradually  ^  gathered   a- 
round  this  merchant-minstrel^  whose 
vcnce  from  an  ordinary  chaunt,  had 
arisen,  as  we  became  mterested^  into 
a  tone  of  deep  and  martial  melody. 
Nor  was  it  the  voice  alone  of  the 
stranger  that  became  changed — ^his 
fiice,  which  at  the  conmienoement  of 
the  ballad  had  a  dubious  and  sinister 
expresdooy  brightened  up  with  en- 
thusiasm— his  name  grew  erects  and 
his  eyes   ffleamed   unth  that  fierce 
light,  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  soldiers  on  the 
ere  of  battle.    «  What  thinkest  thou, 
pretty  Eleanor,  of  ourmerchant  now," 
said  Walter  Selby— ''  I  should  like  to 
have  such  a  form  on  my  right  hand 
when  I  try  to  empty  the  saddles  of 
the  southern  horse  of  some  of  the 
keenest  whigs."— ''  And  111  pledge 
thee,  younff   gentleman,"  saia    the 
pedlar, — ndsing  his  voice  at  once  from 
the  provincial  drawl  and  obscurity 
of  lowland  Scotch  into  the  purest 
Bnglish, — *'  any  vow  thou  askest  ot  me 
to  ride  on  whijph  hand  thou  wilt — 
and  be  to  thee  as  a  friend  and  a  bro- 
ther, when  the  battle  is  at  the  hot- 
test— and  so  I  g^ve  thee  my  hand 
odV— "I  touch  no  hand," said  Wal- 
terSelby,  ''and  I  vow  no  voweither  in 
truce  or  battle,  till  I  knew  if  thou 
art  of  the  lineage  of  the  gentle  or 
the  churl— I  am  a  Selby,  and  the 
fidbyg— "— '^  The  Selbys,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone,  slow  and  delibe- 
rate, are  an  ancient  and  a  noble  race 
— ''  but  this  is  no  time,  young  gentle- 
man, to  scruple  precedence  of  blood. 
In  Uie  fields  where  I  have  ridden, 
noble  deeds  have  been  achieved  by 
common    hands  —  whOe  the   gentle 
and  the  far  descended  hare  sat  apart 
nor  soiled   their  swords — ^I  neither 
sav  I  am  of  a  race  churlish  nor  noble 
^ut  my  sword  is  as  sharp  as  other 
men's,  and  mi^ht  do  thee  a  friendly 
deed  were  it  nigh  thee  in  danger." — 
"  Now  God  help  us,"  said  the  dame 
of  WJlton-hall,  "what  will  old  Eng- 
Isnd   become — here's    young  Wat 
Selby  debating  lineage  and    blood 
with  a  packman  churl— ^n^good  truth, 
if  I  had  but  one  drop  of  gentle  blood 
hi  my  veins,  I  would  wrap  him  4ip  in 
his  own  plaid  and  beat  hun  to  death 
with  his  ell  wand— -which  I'll  warrant 
is  a  foil  thumb  breadth  short  of  mea- 
sure."   I  stood  looking  on  Walter 


Selby  and  on  the  stranger«-the  for- 
mer standing  aloof  with  a  look  of 
haughty  determination — and  the  lat- 
ter, with  an  aspect  of  c^hn  and  hitre- 
pid  resolution,  .enduring  the  scoff  of 
the  hot-headed  youth,  and  the  scorn 
of  the. vulgar  matron.  It  mffht  be 
now  about  nine  o'clock — ^the  an*  was 
balmy  and  mute,  the  sky  blue  and 
unclouded,  and  the  moon,  vet  unrisen, 
had  sent  as  much  of  her  fight  before 
her  as  served,  with  the  innumerable 
stars,  to  lighten  tl^e  earth  firom  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  deep- 
est vales.  I  never  looked  upon  a 
more  lovely  night,  and  gladly  turned 
my  face  from  the  idle  disputants  to 
the  green  monntain-side,  upon  which 
that  fbreruntaer  gleam  which  pre- 
cedes the  moon  1^  be^Un  to  scatter 
its  light.  While  I  contmued  gazing 
there  appeared  a  tight  on  Soutra-fiSl 
side— -strange,  ominous,  and  obscure, 
at  that  time,  but  which  was  soon 
after  explained  in  desolation  and  in 
blood.  I  saw  all  at  once,  a  body  of 
horsemen  coming  swiftly  down  the 
steep  and  impassable  side  of  the 
mountain — where  no  earthly  horse 
ever  rode.  They  amounted  to  many 
hundreds  and  trooped  onwards  m 
succession — their  helmets  gleaming, 
and  thdr  drawn  swords  shimng  anud 
the  starlight  On  beholding  this 
vition,  I  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and 
Walter  Selby,  who  was  always  less 
or  more  than  other  men,  shouted  tiD 
the  mountain  echoed.  "  Saw  ever 
man  so  gallant  a  sig^t  ?  A  thousand 
steeds  and  riders  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar side  of  old  Soutra — see  where 
they  gallop  along  a  linn,  where  I 
could  har^y  fly  a  hawk!  O,  for  a 
horse  with  so  sure  and  so  swift  a 
foot  as  these,  that  I  might  match  me 
with  this  elfin  chivalry.  My  wanton 
brown,  which  can  bound  across  the 
Derwent  like  a  bird  with  me  on  its 
back,  is  but  a  packhorse  to  one  of 
these."  Alarm  was  visible  in  every 
iac'e  around— for  we  all  knew  what 
the  apparition  foreboded— a  lost  bat- 
tle ana  a  ruined  cause.  I  heard  my 
father  say  that  the  like  sight  appear- 
ed on  Helvellyn  side,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Marston-moor--<with  this  re-, 
maricable  difi^rence-*-the  leader  wore 
on  his  head  the  semblance  of  a  royal 
crown,  whereas  the  leaders  of  the 
troop  whom  I  beheld  wore  only  earls 
coronets.  *'  Now  his  right  hand 
protect  us,"  said  the  dame  of  Wilton- 
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hallf  ^<  what  are  wedooin«d  toeodure  ^ 
— what  will  follow  this  ?  " — "  Misery 
to  many/'  answered  the  pedlar>  *'  and 
sudden  and  early  death  to  some  who 
are  present/'  ''  Cease  thy  croak^ 
^u  northern  raven/'  said  Walter 
Sdby — "  if  they  arephantoms  let  them 
pass— what  care  we  for  men  of  mist? 
— and  if  they  are  flesh  and  bone^  as 
I  guess  by  their  bearing  they  must 
surely,  be— they  are  good  gallant 
soldiers  of  our  good  king^  ana  thus 
do  I  bid  them  welcome  with  my 
bugle/'  He  winded  his  horn  till  the 
mountain  echoed  far  and  wide— -the 
spectre   horsemen    distant   nearly  a 

auarter  of  a  mile  seemed  to  halt— and 
tie  youth  had  his  horn  a^ain  at  his 
lips  to  renew  the  note^  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  pedlar^  who^  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  instrument,  said, 
"  Young  gentlonan  be  wise,  and  be 
ruled  —yon  vision  is  sent  for  man's 
instruction*- not  for  his  scoff  and  his 
scorn  " — the  shadowy  troop  now  ad- 
vanced, and  passed  towards  the 
south  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred 
yards.  I  looked  on  them  as  they 
went,  and  I  imagined  I  knew  the 
forms  of  many  living  men— doomed 
speedilv  to  perish  in  the  battle  field, 
or  on  the  scaffold.  I  saw  the  flower 
of  the  Jacobite  chivalry — the  Max- 
wells, the  Gordons,  the  Boyds,  the 
Drummonds,  the  Ogilvys,  the  Came- 
rons,  the  Scotts,  the  Foresters,  and 
the  Selbys.    The  havoc  which  hap- 


peneii  among  these  itoMe  nam»,  it 
IS  needless  to  relate — it  is  wxitteB  m 
tale— related  in  baDad— sung  in  asog^ 
— and  deeper  still  it  is  written  id  £»- 
mily  feeling  and  national  a ympatky. 
A  supernatural  light  acconpaBied 
this  pageant,  and  rendered  perfecdy 
visible  horse  and  man — in  the  neat 
I  saw'  a  form  that  made  me  sbudder 
— a  form  still  present  to  my  eye  and 
impressed  upon  my  heart— old  and 
sorrow-worn  as  Jt  is,  as  vividly  as  in 
early  youth.  I  saw  the  shape  of 
Walter  Selby — his  short  cloak,  his 
scarlet  dress— his  hat  and  feathcp^ 
his  sword  by  his  side — and  that  smil- 
ing glance  in  his  deep  dark  eye  whidi 
was  never  there  but  for  me,  and  whick 
I  oould  know  among  the  looks  of  a 
thousand  thousand.  As  he  came,  he 
laid  his  bridle  on  his  horse's  neck  aod 
leaned  aside,  and  took  a  kHug*,  lo^p^ 
look  at  me.  The  youth  hinaaelf,  full 
of  life  and  gladness  beside  me,  seem-f 
ed  to  discover  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  spectre  rider  and  him,  and 
it  was  only  by  throwing  myself  m 
his  bosom,  that  I  hindered  hun  from 
addressing  the  apparition.  How  loqr 
I  remain^  insensible  in  his  arms  X 
know  not,  but  when  I  recovered,  I 
found  myself  pressed  to  the  youth's 
bosom — and  a  gentleman  with  seve- 
ral armed  attendants  standing  beside 
me — all  showing  by  their  looks  the 
deep  interest  they  took  in  my  fiite.'  • 
Lammerlea,  CumberiamL 


COUNT  JULIUS,  A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

r  Count  Julius. 

Persons J  Albert— his  adopted  Son. 

(  Fernandez. 

The  Scene  is  laid  in  ^cily. 

Scene  First.— ^a  Apartment  in  the  Mansion  of  the  Count  of  Pali 

Count  Julius.        Fernandez. 

Fer.    So  this  it  is  to  trust  in  promises  ! 
Words  for  true  service,  courtiers'  idle  breath 
For  a  life's  labours  !    Ill  have  other  coin. 

Count.    Sir,  vou  are  hasty,— and  forget  my  rank 
And  its  due  deference.— Yet  1  can  forgive. 


*  The  atttsted  aceoout  of  this  eztnumUiuiry  vision,  as  we  find  it  in  the  pi^ges  of  . 
ral  tcaveUers,  ^aSSea  little  fkom  the  narrative  oi  Bleanor  S^y ;  it  is  si^ed  by 
peaganta,  Daniel  Sttickct  and  William  Lancaster,  who  wxA  about  twentv4bur 
persons  witnessed  this  spectral  procession  for  several  houzB.    Sevcfal  kamod  men 
TOtten  many  wise  pagea,  to  prove  that  all  this  was  ciUier  real  or  unsginaiy— a 
sionto  whidi  many  win  probably  be  aUe  to  come  without  the  aid  of  kaimng. 
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Nay  tell  yoo  tlMU  your  ^hteit  services 
Are  not  forgotten. 

Fer.  Tis  the  same  to  me. 

If  they  sore  unrequited. 

Couni.  Sir^  be  calm, 

Those  words  might  fitter  find  another  mark. 
I  promised  you  the  place  that  Anselm's  death 
Left  vacant.    Must  it  be  a  fault  of  mine, 
<  That  your  liege  sovereign  found  another  head 
To  lay  his  honors  on.    Was  this  my  work  ? — 
Kings  will  have  minions— 

Fer.  Aye,  and  private  guilt 

Will  have  its  agents— plunged  lip-deep  in  crime. 
Undone  in  life,  and  in  the  mve  undone. 
Yet  if  these  claim  the  purcnase  of  their  guilt. 
They  have  the  mockery  of  courtiers'  oaths. 
Strong  protestations,  empty  as  the  wind — 
And  shall  they  die  in  silence,  when  they  hold 
The  sword  above  their  debtor  by  a  hiur  ? 
Shall  they  not  cry  for  venffeance  on  his  head. 
Compel  from  fear  what  faith  would  never  give. 
And  force  him  to  be  grateful  ? 

\yiiheft  is  seen  in  the  back  ground*    He  appears 
jbr  a  moment f  and  retires. 
Count  •  Hush!  Fernandez— 

Another  time,  a  more  convenient  {^ece^ 
This  open  hall'a  no  secret  cabinet. 
You  shall  have  ^roof  of  me,  my  honour's  pledg'd — 
You  shall  have  justice. 

Fer.  I  tinll  have  it  done. 

But  'tis  by  fear,  by  shame,  by  trembling  guilt 
Shrinking  before  the  hand  that  rends  its  robe. 
And  shows  its  base  proportions  to  the  world. 
I  will  have  vengeance. 
.  Count.  -  Ma^hnan !  would  you  break 

The  ladder  on  whose  £siling  steps  you  stand  ? 
You  swinp^  above  a  precipice — would  you  loose 
The  tacklmff  that  upholds  vou  in  the  air? 
If  I'm  o'eruirown  you  perish. — ^Be  my  friend. 
To  be  your  own.    Keep  council  with  the  wise ; 
It  is  not  fit  that  malice,  hate,  revenge— 
(For  all  are  in  the  worid's  defaming  tongue) 
should  gain  a  knowledge  of  our  private  feuds. 
And  least  of  all,  young  Albert. 

Fer.  I'm  resolved— 

The  world  shall  hear  the  story  of  my  wrongs— 
And  first  of  all,  young  Albert. 

[^He  pauses^'the  Count  paces  the  room  in  a  hurried  and 
agitated  mamner^-^Femandez  surveys  him  with  an 
atr  of  insult* 
Fer.    rAside.'2  Yet  111  hide 

My  deadly  purpose,  for  his  heart  is  bold. 
And  his  sword  ready.    Vengeance  shall  be  safe. 
The  ruin  shall  be  hurl'd  upon  his  head 
When  it  can  find  no  shelter  in  his  sword. 

{^He  approaches  the  Count* 
Count,  I  have  honour'd  you,  and  still  caa  feU 
Some  remnants  of  my  early  reverence. 
Our  quarrel's  done— I  trust  to  your  true  faith; 
But  patience  may  be  wearied,  and  the  heart 
The  gentlest,  may  grow  fierce  with  cruel  wrong ; 
Then  heal  my  wrong  with  justice,— go,  ray  lora. 


^  CoimiJulmh  .  C^'v^ 

Count  Julius  to  the  Kiiiff.    Aye>  to  U»  Kiog>-- 

What !  do  I  ask  a  miracle  ?— this  hpur 
Go  to  the  King  -tell  him  ray  long  delay8> 
Privations  keen— strong  sufferings  broken  hopes. 
That  have  been  all  the  price  of  aJl  my  toils, 
And  conquer  him  with  reason.    Then  come  back 
And  find  me  grateful. 

Count  Wells  it  shall  be  done. 

i;;^:^^  Couni  Aaj%. 
Scene  Second. 

Albert,  Fernandez* 

Fer.    Albert — the  Count  has  given  me  bitter  words  ; 
Did  you  o'erhear  them  as  you  pass'd  the  hall  ? 

AL    Sir,  I  heard  nothing ;  but  he  seem'd  disturh'd. 
I  saw  that  there  was  anger,  and  withdrew  ; 
Withdrew  in  grief  to  see  hte  noble  heart 
Fretted  and  fever'd  bv  a  careless  tongue. 
How  have  you  roused  him !    For  myself,  I  know 
I  could  not  dream  of  sorrow  deeper  dyed. 
Than  his  displeasure.    Sir^  go  kneel  to  hhn ; 
But  be  forgiven. 

Fer.  Stoop  before  him,  boy ! 

If  there  is  kneeling,  'twill  be  by  his  knees — 
If  there  are  tears,  they  must  be  fvom  his  eyes — 
If  prayers,  they  must  be  utter'd  by  his  lips. 
Kneel  to  him,  kneel ! — The  just  to  th^  ui\}ust ; 
The  whole  to  the  diseased.    He's  conscience-struck — 
His  crest  is  smitten.    He's  a  villain,  boy  ! 
My  wrongs  are  nothing— he  has  wrong'd  yourself. 
Ave,  start  and  gaze ;— the  smooth-tongued  hypocrite. 
Toe  subtle  courder,  is  a  miuxlerer ! — 

M,    'Tis  false— 111  hear  no  more — 

Fer.    VHolding hifiu\  You  shall  hear  more. 

AL    Madman,  vour  lancied  wrongs  have  wrought  this  work 
In  your  unsettled  brain.    I  must  be  gone. 
I  love  Coimt  Julius.    He  has  been  my  fnend. 
Almost  a  father  to  my  infancy. 
You  are  my  elder ;  but  111  tell  you.  Sir, 
It  is  not  well,  upon  some  slight  offence. 
To  cast  a  cloud  upon  an  honour'd  name. 

Fer.    An  honour'd  name  1 — It  is  so.    But  how  soon 
If  /  but  spoke  the  word,  the  lowest  slave, — 
The  beggar,— outcast, — refuse  of  the  earth, — 
Would  scorn  to  change  his  meanness  with  the  shame. 
The  in£ftmy— of  this  Count  Julius. 

AL    Slanderer !    Yet  you  have  eaten  of  his  bread. 
Slept  in  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  nay  lived 
In  daily  presence  of  his  noble  heart. 

TeU  me  no  more,— thou  ingrate  !  \^Leavi$ig  Um. 

The  Count  shall  know  the  traitor  whom  he  trusts. 
And  honour's  common  cause  shall  be  avenged. 

Fer.    This  passion  looks  like  nobleness. — Now  hear. — 
Come  now,  no  frowns — ^no  tossing  of  those  arms— 
If  I  have  felt-^'tis  for  young  Albms  wrongs. 
If  I  have  slandered  him— ^ou  are  the  cause. 
But  truth's  no  calumny — and  here,  by  Heaven— 
That  sees  the  secret  heart  of  man,  I  swear. 
That  Julius  has  been  Albert's  enemy! 
That  he  has  gain'd  his  earldom  by  foul  arts, 
Ik  perfidy,  remorseless  perfidy ; 
That  its  true  heir,  unconscious  of  his  claims 
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Has'drag^g'd  on  life  in  base  obscimtj ; 
Nay  more,  that  for  this  sdemn  treadiery, 
>    A  noble  brother  perish'd ! 

AL    \lfforror^truck,l      What !  the  Count, 
Onr  patron.  Mend, — a  brother's  murderer ! — 
Count  Julius,  noblest  of  the  noblest  names. 
The  eje  of  honour,  model  of  the  land — 
Tainted  with  blood-— a  brother's.    'Tis  a  lie ! 

JFer,    He  miffht  not  mix  the  poison  in  the  bowl^— 
But  slander  's  ckadlier  than  the  aconite ; 
And  slow  unkindness  lias  an  edge  like  steel. 
He  might  not  plunge  the  dagger  in  the  heart. 
But  he  did  worse— -he  broke  it. 

AL    l^Tuming  aurov.]]  Have  you  done  ? 

Fer.  ^ut  one  word  more.    This  brother  had  a  son. 
The  only  barrier  to  his  uncle's  hopes. 
The  babe  was  stolen  from  his  Anther's  roo£ 

•  Al.    The  Count  a  robber  I — ^'tis  unnatural^-fiilae  ;f— 
Me  strip  a  father^s  bosom  of  its  child—  . 
That  is  himself  to.  thousands  fiitherless 
The  noblest  faiher— -By  whose  grace  I  live*     . 

Fer,    Look  on  my  f ace>  thou  fiol  of  gratitude ! 
See,  is  there  guilt  in  it,  or  feeble  fear 
Of  what  I  utter  ?    Hear  now  with  your  soul—- 
The  boy  still  HVes,  that  noble  Julius  stole — 
The  boy  still  lives— and  trembler— lAott  ar/ Ae/ 

{^Albert  covers  his  Jhce  with  his  hands, 

Fer.  \^Fehe7nenth/.^  Yes, /A<m  art  he,  wbose  title  he  had  seized. 
In  fear,  not  love,  he  gave  thee  shelter  here. 
Beneath  the  roof  which  should  have  been  thine  own. 
Wilt  thou  have  confirmation  of  the  tale— 
I  was  the  agent  of  this  dark  design.— 
I  knew  the  plot  from  first  to  last,  and  now> 
Not  for  your  love,  but  for  my  iEJuries, 
I  have  reveal'd  it    Shall  not  vengeancie  come  ?        .  . 
A  &ther^s  spirit  calls  for  it!    Proud  boy. 
If  there  is  nature  in  diat  burning  bloodl— 
If  bastard  is  not  written  in  your  heart— 
If  that  gay  dagger's  not  a  glided  toy. 
Its  point  Shan  reach  fiie  bloody  fratricide, 
Send  him  to  moulder  in  bis  brother's  tomb^ 
And  seek  his  pardon  in  another  world. 

Al,  Thou  Devil !— maddening  me  with  specibus  lies# 
Then  driving  me  to  murder.     There,  thou  liest ! 

\jStriking  him* 

Fer.    No  man  diaU  strik/g  me  twice-^ 
The  hisolent  are  short-lived.    This  to  thy  heart ! 

Z'^^J^'    Fernandez  falls  and  die*. 

AU    QGflKfftf*  wildly  on  the  corseT^ 
He's  gone  to  his  account.    'Tis  the  first  blood 
That  stain'd  my  sword,~but  'tis  a  villahi's  blood. 
He  died  with  iH  his  evil  on  his  head— 
Unpray'd  for-^unatoned.— Oh  mercy.  Heaven ! 
And  'ds  my  rashness  that  to  Heaven's  high  bar 
Drove  up  wis  sinner's  unrepented  soul. 
How  those  eyes  glare!— and  in  the  depths  of  night 
I  still  shall  see  them  glare — and  this  wild  ihce 
Stiffen'd  ii;i  agony  wil  haunt  me  still — 
And  conscience  torture  me,  and  I  shall  sleep 
The  peaceful  sleep  of  innocence  no  more. 

^The  Count  enters^  and  starts  hack  with  a  cry  of  horror — 
Albert  turning  slowly  round,  and  pointing  to  the  corpse. 
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AL    Look  not  uiMm  the  pcostrate  Tillain  Arenb" 
Those  features  will  appal  uiee. 

Count,  ffeaveru)  Fernandez! 

AL    'Tis  he :  he  paid  the  price  of  calumny — . 
He  slandered  thee.    I  fought  mm.    He  is  dead. 

[^The  Count  stands  gazing  on  the  body.    Alhsri  spe&ks  im 
a  wild  tone. 
He  spoke  of  treachery,  secret,  Bloody,  hase> 
Words  which  came  lightly  from  his  slaoadeixms  tongue  ; — 
A  tale  so  moustrous^  so  improhable. 
That  but  a  fiend  could  forge  a  lie  so  deep.. 
He  strove  to  rouse  me  to.  insane  ambition, 
To  hate,  and  perfidy,  and  thirst  of  blooor- 
Told  me  that  I  was  hero  of  the  tale> 
And  thou  the  injurer.    But  the  tr^tor's  gone— :■ 
Yes,  I  have  sent  him  to  his  long  accounts- 
Would  he  were  fit  to  meet  it !  ^^ 
_                                              \^TheCoimtstnkrbafikiiMagrmm 

Count.  ^  Oh  my  son- 

Hast  thou  no  prayers  for  me  ^ 

Al.    \;^Startingr\  ,     Is  the  tale  true  > 

Count*    [J'n  a  Erokeji  voicc'J    Forgive  thine  unde. 

Al.  Then  •  muider'a  done; 

The  blood  there  calls  for  vengeance  ;  and  high  Heaven 
Must  hear  it    Thou  Most  Infinite^  Idok  down^ 
And  give  me  sitren^th  to  pray*  H^^  kmteU» 

Count.     [^Li^timng-  oit;r  fiim.^     My  mn,  my  son  1 
\  For  thou  ait  all  ti>  me  ;— wilt trcak  my  heart? 

Kise,  rise,  Tve  wrong^'d  thee— all  (shall  bt.^  rcstored-ut 
Yet — ^"tis  some  comfurt  to  my  heart  to  Uiiiifc  f 

That  I  had  taught  thy  iiifaiit  lips  to  pray  ,  • 

For  thy  loyt  father.     When  thou  didst  kneel  down,  | 
Lifting  thy  haiidij  in  mine,  and  saw*8t  the  t^ar*       :  i 
That  wet  my  paDk!  cheeks.     Ohj  had$t  thou  known/ 
The  crime;  for  which  they  flow'd  !     Yet  I  wiU  hope 
That  they  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ; 
For  they  ffare  strange  relief.    CanVt  ihpu  forgive  me  ? 
'^'•^JSap.    As  Heaven  may  show  its  nierey  to  myself  4 
The  past  is  all  forgotten, — but  that  thou  ,  j 

Wert  all  a  father  to  me.     Yet,  where  sleeps  4 

He  who  had  perish' d  in  my  infancy?  ^ 

Count.     You  ahaU  be  led  to  it*     I  loved  him  well- 
He  slumbers  in  the  noblest  monument 
'  That  love  and  wealth  could  give.    But  go  not  jet»    j 
The  wind  is  chillihg^  and  the  devry  ground 
Is  dangerous  to  the  fever  of  the- blood 
That  stiU  is  on  you»  ;* 

AL  1  must  see't  this  moment. 

And  thou  must  come  with  me* — 

CifUfft.     \^Shtiddfrin^.2  ^^^  pause  awhUv^t 

The  day  h  whitry,  and  the  cypress  boughs 
Make  heavy  mujjic  with  the  g:ttsty  wind,» 
The  Eurth  is  knee-deep  with  the  faUing  leaves 
Strip t  from  the  sycamores,  and  willows  pale. 
And  spiring-  poplarSj  that  furround  the  tomb. 
Like  livhig  raouniers  bending  down  their  heads. 
And  making  tribute  of  eternal  tears, 

Af.     I  must  begone* 

Cmtfif.  My  son ;  another  time ! 

AL     Thou  daxest  not  look  upon  my  father's  gniY«^ 
Yet  thou  could  St  see  him  burned  to  it^  edge^ 
Could'st  look  upon  his  dying  face  of 
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Codld-st  hear  las  midnight  ray!n|^  for  his  child. 
One  word  from  tliee  had  staid  his  spirit's  %fht^ 
Yet  thou  could'st  Iceep  the  deadly  secret  close^" 
Although  thou  darest  not  look  upon  his  grave  ! 

Count.  ^Bursting  into  tiaft.^  He  bless'd  me  as  he  died.    Tis 
not  in  man 
To  change  diat  pious  blessing  to  a  curse. 
The  secret  told  had  made  him  hate  my  sights 
When  'twas  too  late*-had  Spent  his  dying  breath 
In  calling  sadden  rengeance  on  my  head — 
He  died^  and  blessed  me ! 

AL  Bless'd  thee  ^  then  thou'rt  pure.— 

The  son  fbrgives  thee  for  the  fether's  love. 

Count.    My  noble  boy  I  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  here,— 
Td  call  thee  to  thy  honours.    All  is  thme. 
And  thou  shalt  feel  thyself^  before  this  nighty 
The  master  of  my  wealthy  power^  titles---all. 

Ai.    My  Lord,  I  have  a  heart, — and  it  would  scorn 
To  shake  thee  from  the  honoin^  of  thy  place. 
And  give  our  story  to  the  world's  loose  tongue. 
And  all  for  nothing,  and  no  hand  but  mine 
To  fling  this  stain  upon  thee.    Hear  me  now — 
My  fether  sleeps  in  peace. — His  wrongs  are  o'er. 
The  dire  disclosure  could  give  peace  to  none, — 
The  only  witness  of  the  act  Hes  Aere : — 
That  Hp  is  seal'd— -'twill  tell  no  after  tale. 

Count.    Albert,  tnj son!  this  penitential  act 
Alone  can  inake  me  bear  the  loaa  of  life — 
TiAe  all,— 'tis  but  your  right.    Here,  at  your  feet 
Here,  humbly  bent,  I  ask  this  final  boon. 

Ah    It  must  not  be,  before  the  hand  of  Heaven 
Has  laid  you  like  your  fathers  in  the  grave. 
After  long  years  of  honour  and  &ir  fkme,— - 
Tin  when  I  shall  be  but  your  orphan  boy. 
And  proud  of  your  adoption ! 

Count*  Then,  look  here! — 

\lHe  flings  open  a  doovy  andcoRs. 
Let  an  the  household  come  to  see  their  lord. 
^The  Fassals,  S^c.  enter,!^ 

Count.    Bow  aH  before  your  liege— ntbr  there  he  stands. 
That  noble  youth— 2>)rrf  Albert— aU  kneel  down, 
TTiere  pay  your  homage-^for  my  day  is  done. 
Nay,  wonder  not*— nor  ask  me  with  your  eyes 
The  tru&  of  this  strange  history — you  shall  hear 
Another  time.-^It  is  of  jfrief  and  shame. 
There  is  a  holy  convent  m  the  hiUs, 
Where  many  a  weary  sinner  has  foimd  peace. 
FareweU,  my  friends — for  thither  I  go  straight. 
To  spend  in  ahns,  and  toil,  and  nightly  prayer. 
The  few  short  years  that  lie  between  mv  vows 
And  my  poor  burial.    All,  once  more,  frireweU ! 
Albert  1 — nay  hang  not  thus  upon  my  neck — 
WiU  vou  not  come  to  my  low  resting  place. 
And  think  on  me  with  pity,  and  cx>nverse 
With  the  deep  murmunngs  of  the  mountain  pines 
And  gushings  of  the  rivulets,  and  send  up 
My  name  embahn'd  in  prayer  to  the  pure  Heaven  ? 
Albert,  farewell — ^my — ^my  son ! 

[^ffe  rushes  into  Albert's  arms,  then  hurries  from  the 
Hall.    The  scene  closes. 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  HUMPHREY  NDCON,  DE  OHNIfiUB  RBB08  ST 
QUIBUSDAM  ALUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine. 

Sir,— Mrs.  Gale,  a  good  woman, 
who  Uves  up  by  the  church,  and 
keeps  a  sort  of  aundrj-shop,  where- 
by I  mean  that  she  deals  in  string, 
stone-blue,  British  lace,  flower  of 
mustard,  pins,  sinjg^k  Gloster,  soap, 
and  the  m^e,  is  kind  enough  to  say, 
that  she  will  see  to  the  delirery  of  this 
letter  scot-free  (a  curious  fact — as  I 
did  not  know  that  the  Scotch  could 
send  their  letters  free),  by  the  which 
she  intends,  as  I  opine,  to  inclose  it 
fai  a  letter  to  Messrs.  North,  Hoare, 
Nanson,  and  Simpson,  the  great  gro- 
cers of  your  city,  London,  in  her 
next  remittance  for  teas  and  the  si- 
milar. We  are  all  hereabout  greatly 
astounded,  that  so  many  men  should 
be  grocers  in  one  house,  and  we  can- 
not but  think  they  must  hinder  each 
other  sadly. — Howbdt,  that  is  their 
look  out,  and  not  ours.  No  doubt 
their  counters  are  roomy.  As  this 
letter  wiU  not  disturb  much  of  the 
money  in  the  till  (for  I  suppose  you 
keep  a  till,  like  Mrs.  Gale  and  all 
other  respectable  trades-people)  I 
riiall,  without  stint^or  measure,  pour 
forth  my  mind  on  a  subject  which 
has  caused  much  commotion  in  these 
our  parts, — whereby  I  mean,  in  Top- 
•ham,  Lympstone,  Exmouth,  and 
the  little  town  of  Starcross,  which  is 
a  Tillage-  opposite ; — that  is,  on  the 
other  nde  oT  the  water,— the  water 
of  the  riyer  £z,  whereby  it  is  named 
Exmouth,— othergates,  the  mouth  of 
the  Ex. 

You  must  know.  Sir,  that  I  bor- 
rowed your  book  from  Miss  Lang- 
ford's  UbraiT,  being  a  subscriber 
thereto  for  the  sake  of  the  new  no- 
rels  .(though  they  are  mostly  old, 
and  not  altogether  in  complete  sets) 
—you  may  guess  my  surprise,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it, -was  consider- 
able, when  I  read,  in  the  Number  for 
December  last,  your  account  of  the 
wrestling  match,  written,  certainly, 
as  I  opine,  when  you  have  been 
here  for  your  health,  if  you  have  no 
health;  a  complaint  which  authors 
are  subject  to,  as  I  hear.    We  none 

•  M^e  do  not  see  exzcdj  how  a  telescope  denotes  a  man  to  be  an  author.    Bfr.  Hta^ 
pnrey.  Nixon  should  have  explained  this.— Ed. 


of  US  can  settle  where  you  lived,  er 
what  you  are  like,— but  we  all  sor- 
mise  in  our  own  particular  ;  tbougk 
I  cannot  say  that  I  know  what  lo 
think.    Mrs.  Gale  aaya,    you  are  a 
stout  pensive  gentleman,  y/nth  a  short 
snappish  wife,  and  two  ttttle  chU^en 
down  with  the  meazles. — But  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  don^t  quite  go  ibCo  Mx^ 
Gale's  opinion.    Nevertfadeas  she  is 
a  worthy  judicious  woman,  and  tes 
not  give  it  up.      My  sister,    Ifiss 
Nixon  (a  maiden  lady,  and  uamm^ 
ried),  wandereth  into  divers  and  maij 
coiyectures,  all  mysterious  and  ib- 
satisfactory  —  but  she  is  sure  that 
you   bathed    periodiodH-,    that  is, 
now  and  then  (a  word    you  gee* 
tlemen  understand),  and  tkai  cariy 
in  the  mocning,  as  she  used  to  neet 
you,  when    ^e    went   to  the  fish- 
market,  running  along,  with  a  white 
great  coat  on,  like  a  lapwing.     I  mf- 
self  am  not  these  ways  minded;— 4 
incline  to  the  notion^  that  you  Kved 
at   Manchester-house  (a  c^armii^ 
lonely,   and   extreme    windy    spot, 
but  strongly  built,   and  nuuntancd 
by  cleanly  and  civil  people)^!  hold 
to  having  seen  you  looking  through 
a  telescope;    which   lead^  me  to 
conjecture,  that  you  mast  be  either 
an  astronomer  or  an  author*,  the 
former  of  which  was  not  favoured  by 
its  being  day-liaht  when  you  pemd 
— when  it  is  of  uttle  use  star-gaza^g. 
Nevertheless,    I   like   to    have  aiy 
guess,   thouffh   it  may  run  a  Ettle 
untoward.    Mrs.  Gale  does  not  think 
with  me — but   she  is  a  good  deal 
busied  in  the  shop,  and  chandlery 
does  not  conduce  to  just  conchuians. 
I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  aij 
daughter,   by  a  first  wife— and  in- 
deed I  may  say,  mv  last, — lor  I  have 
had  none  since,— though  not  kmt  m 
the  sense  of  precluding  myself  froai 
marrying    again — which   would  be 
wrong,   and  against  the  law, — ¥m^ 
thenissa  Kixaa  (a  name  given  to  her 
by  an  old  maiden  aunt,   who  pr»- 
mised  to  leave  her  well,   but   who 
unhandsomdy  died,  bequeadiing  her 
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little  all  to  the  Re7.  Mr.  — — — >  a 
gentleman  of  the  erangehcial  penufr- 
sion.  Ah^  jtereuasiofiy  inde^! — as 
the  facetious  James  Johnson  the  elder 
Fery  ¥rittily  turned  one  evenings 
iritft  Hitle  or  no  forethought,  in  the 
dottUe  sense  of  aBoding  to  his  power 
of  persuasion  orer  the  lady^  and  the 
phrase  as  uted  for  r^^fion).— WeIl-« 
my  daughter  Parthenissa — for  short, 
called  Parthy— -deelares  that  you  are 
f oung>  and  something  not  amiss  from 
Fitzaubin,  in  one  of  Miss  Langford's 
tMoks. — fiowbeit,  this  I  cannot  say, 
t)ecaitte  to  my  open  knowledge  I 
[laire  not  seen  yeu^  and  certainly  I 
never  t>erused  the  book. — NererlJie- 
less,  you  may  be  like,  and  she  be 
rigihft-^which  would  be  an  odd  co- 
[noidenoe--but  on  this  I  caimoc  de- 
dde* 

'However,  whoerer,  and  ^vHiateTer 
fou  may  have  been,  it  does  not  be- 
long to  me  to  be  curious  in  inquir- 
ng^— ^thouffh  this  is  not  Mrs.  Gale's 
^ay,  as  she  takes  a  particular  in- 
terest in  people,  and  tne  more  so  if 
ihe  has'  no  knowledge  of  them, — 
winch,  is  liberal,  youll  say,  and 
lisinterested— diough  a  disinterested 
mteresi  aeettis  a  contradiction.— How- 
leit,  the  cause  of  my  addressing  this 
etter  to  you  must  not  longer  be  kept 
kom  you,  and  it  is  to  make  known  a 
hw  oiiseryations  of  our  little  circle 
if  |[Osripa  upon  several  of  yoirr  d>ser- 
ratumsy  wlueh  truly  appear  to  some 
if  us  BOt  altogether  impartiid-— not 
iiat  we  iMan  to  accuse  you  of  £i- 
rotoAng  any  one  in  parti^ar,  be- 
muse we  cannot  give  in  to  the  belief 
that  you  gentlemen  who  write  at 
tight,  m  one  might  say  (for  my 
ityle  is  dean  the  centraiy,  being 
extreme  slow  and  open  to  remai^), 
lave  any  prejudices,  or  bickerings, 
MT  partialities,— or  the  like,  or  die 
xnlike,  being  above  the  failings  and 
ilnkings  of  other  illiterate  peopie. 
Dur  being  on  the  spot,  and  familiar 
irith  the  wrestling  people,  and  the 
rillage/— and  your  book  having  been' 
lalked  over  a  good  deal  of  an  evening 
>efbre  the  rubber>  or  after  a  pool  at 
fu^drille  (I  held  last  week  a  superb 
land,— played  in  hearts. — ^Alone !  to 
the  great  detriment  of  Mrs.  Gale's 
lemper,— •though  she  is  mild  in  ffe« 
leral,  and  loses  her  fish  like^nother 
ivoman — ^but,  perhaps,  I  should  ex- 
l>laJB  that  we  used  diells  for  teh, 
which  is  a  curious  coiiiddenoe,  as 
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fish  are  said  to  btiild  and  inhabit 
dxells,  as  man  does  a  house  or  cot- 
tage, or  the  like)  —Well,  as  I  was 
saying  (before  I  was  interrupted  by 
iny  parenthesis)  your  book  having 
occasioned  much  pertinent  and  lively 
observation>  particularly  in  Mrs. 
Gale,  who  reads  a  good  deal  in  the 
back  parlour,  with  one  eve  to  the 
book,  and  another  throu^  a  litde 
window  covered  with  white  muslin, 
that  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  canisters,  and  so  forth — I  was 
begged  to  convey  to  you  (that  is  to 
express  to  you,  for  Mrs.  Gale  has 
promised  to  convey  mv  letter  to  you, 
through  Mr.  Nanson,  but  I  have  seen 
the  word  used  for  express)  divers 
and  several  remarks  on  the  subject, 
touching  what  you  have  discussed. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  your 
learned  and  notable  observations  on 
coach-ridinc^,  or  as  it  is  more  gene* 
rally  callea,  traveUinff :— 4>ecause, 
wiA  the  exception  of  Mr.  ■  the 

curate,  few  of  us  have  taken  the  road 
much: — I  mean,  as  travellers-^not 
as  ln§^waymen — which  the  phra^ 
might  intimate  —  thou^  hi^way- 
men  are  considerably  impaired  lit 
these  days.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  Cfreen  Park,  except  that  to  caU^a 
park  green  seems  unnecessary,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  to  a  Lcmdoner, 
"who  is  not  used  to  parks.  To  be 
sure,  the  picture  of  the  arrival  of  the 
coach  is  tolerably  just,  as  I  have  had 
the  power  of  nodcing,  having  seen 
the  Exeter  subscription  coach  (a 
quick  and  noticeable  conveyance  as 
Mr.  —  the  curate  declares)  come 
in  of  a  market-day  morning.  Only 
I  do  not  go  the  length  of  comparing 
a  guard  to  a  maggot,  nor  do  any  of 
us  exactly  see  where  the  comparison 
touches.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  f 
may  not  distinguish  readily — ^for  it 
may  be  a  figure  of  speech — and  that 
aUows  of  latitudes. 

The  exclamations  of  us  country 
people  on  seeing  absent  friends,  are 
well  ^ven, — as  1  have  witnessed  on 
Mrs.  Gale's  tall  college  nephew 
coming  down  among  us  in  what  he 
called  vacation  time.  I  recollected 
hhh  when  he  was  at  school — and  the 
tutorp  at  Oxford,  though  they  had 
made  him  stoop,  and  had  given  im 
face  a  pale^Latin  look,  had  not  altered 
his  voice,  nor  remedied  his  club-foot. 
—And  I  thereficure  hrdke  out  after  .the 
fadiion  mentioned  m  your  Decfmhet 
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number.  ''  Blett  me!"  8^  I> 
<<  Alexander ! "  (for  I  did  not  drop 
the  Christian,  though  he  might  be 
said  to  be  older  and  grown  up,  for  I 
knew  him  when  he  ran  about  hi  a 
mnafore,  and  was  used  to  be  called 
mUAlic  /  ^-Alexander !  said  I,  I  did 
not  8ay>  little  Alic  1  just  then — ^your 
yoice  is  like  the  days  of  old— you 
talk  like  1802  (a  figure— put  for  his 
then  image  in  my  eyee^  ^  what  still 
lame  Alic^Eh  ?  "—His  lameness  was 
80  exactly  the  same  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  word  Alic  here.  He  took 
all  kindly — and  did  not  answer  me, 
as  he  mighty  in  latin^-which  was  a 
condescension  in  a  scholar — and  a 
setting  aside  of  his  dues,  as  we  say 
in  reference  to  the  rector. — I  hopeyov 
mre  not  Mrs.  Gale's  nephew ! — if  you 
are^'^-pray  skip  the  passage  about 
the  dub-foot.  But  I  am  incMned  to 
think  you  are  not,  as  Mrs.  Gale  says 
he  (that  is,  y<m,  if  you  are  he^  is 
abroad  as  tutor  to  the  yoimg  Loro.—- 
And  Tou  (or  he)  could  not  be  here 
and  there  at  once,  ^^  like  a  bird,"  as 
the  proverb  says,-<'-though  I  am  not 
mare  it  is  a  prdverb— only  a  saying 
«— Irish  perhaps.    WelL — 

You  speak  of  Exmouth  with  the 
eye  of  a  correct  observer,  Mrs.  Gale 
only  takes  exception  to  the  passage, 
'^  tne  village  is  seated,  as  its  name 
intimates,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ex,"  she  says  she  has  been  used  all 
her  life  to  say,  that  ^^  it  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,"  and  she  does 
not  see  why  a  stranger  should  alter 
its  position.— But  you  must  not  mind 
this  in  Mrs.  Gale— learned  trifling  it 
may  be  called— only  Mrs.  Gale  is  not 
learned— and  certainly  no  trifier.  The 
sunsets  as  you  say,  are  extremely  to 
the  point  But  I  did  not  know  that 
6ur8  were  better  than  those  of  other 
people. — ^But  all  places  are  celebrated 
for  something  in  particular— Devon- 
shire for  its  cream— Cheshire  for  its 
cheese — Dorset  for  its  butter,  and 
Exmouth  for  its  sunsets.  The  other 
evening  we  had  one  as  ruddy  as 
though  the  sky  were  one .  garden  of 
crimson  carnations.  I  sto^  on  the 
quay  (near  Manchester  House  )*r-the 
water  was  out—- far  oiF— in  the  ri* 
ver  J  a  black  fishing  boat,  with  one 
mast,  lay  sideways  on  the  clay  shore. 


Letter  from  Jfr.  liwmfkrey  iVwoa. 
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Thelightwas  reflected  inUmgheem 
Streaks  on  the  wet  and  flat  spid  ea* 
tended  bank.— Ail  aesmed  one  !■>- 
tense  scene  (is  this  riffbt?)  of  lai^ 
ness — stillness  and  light.  Tiie  aie- 
lancholy  of  glory!— ^The  pon^  af 
evening ! — ^The  poetry  of  the  swn.^ 
Mr.  ■  the  curate,*  wfco  stead 
with  me,   made   theee 


neariy  as  I  can  reooUect  then,  and 
they  seemed  to  me  so  just  and  pcrti- 
Bent,  that  I  intended  to  send  them  to 
your  Magazine. 

I  Imow  the  very  hooae  you  tJkaie 
to.  You  complain  of  the  wiad  josiU 
ly : — in  that  pact  it  blows,  as  thx^vgk 
a  speakinff  trumpet.— But  tflodHag 
your  pur<£ase  of  a  basket  lor  the 
shells,  and  your  walks,  and  e^jof- 
ments  by  the  sea,  I  do  not  dtogeCber 
comprehend  your  meaning,  -fiow 
you  should  buy  a  shilling  banket  sod 
only  for  shells,  surprisea  me^  in  a 
gentleman  of  your  eruditiao: 
then  to  pick  no  shells 
(you  call  it  euU,  but  I  do  not  hold  to 
the  word,  as  we  are  not  apeidaag  af 
flowers)  is  most  weak.  Aa  to  yanr 
great  delight  in  watching  the  waves 
*— that  may  be.  But  were  you  nst 
always  walking  with  the  robust  el- 
derly lady,  who  told  Mrs.  Gale  that 
she  screamed  when  she  waa  tn  the 
water,  and  was  qualmish  when  she 
was- on  it— and  who  only  came  to  he 
miserable  at  the  sea-ade,  because  k 
was  healthy.  If  this  was  the  cns^ 
how  could  you  delight  to  aee  the 
waves  "  weave  their  imtumukuana 
fringe  of  silver  foam,"  (foam  by  the 
bye  is  not  siher.)  Tdl  dm  tias, 
Mrs.  Gale  says  that  the  old  lady  and 
the  sea  were  two,  owing  to  aonse  da- 
mage dpae  to  a  pea-green  alipper,  fay 
n  wave  that  curled  about  the  lad, 
and  walked  off  with  the  CQknir.r— 
People  talk  of  the  beauty  of  the 
ocean,  but  if  you  saw  k  as  oiken  ns  I 
do,  you  would  find  a  ^^ood  deid  af 
sameiess  in  it.  It  is  all  very  uaefol  to 
the  ships ;  and  the  bathing  mirhinw 
are,  perhaps,  asristed  by  it— but  I  do 
not  go  the  lengths  that  3rou  writen 
do,  in  thinking  it  the  grandest  thing 
in  nature.  It  is  Mat,  as  James  John- 
son, the  Elder  (heretotoe  aikided  to 
as  a  wit),  has  said  and  yon  knowk 
tj  flat,  in  reference  to  ito  awfinoe^ 


*  Mr.  ■  I  ■  ■  Nid  that  ^  woodfer  befbre  mywsam  Ode  on  Mwamtgj  by 
himself.  But  this  wss  ^ejLtiayi^snt,  and  as  Mr.  Cottiagy  of  ChifhnitrT>  had  ' 
the  same  sul>ject  first  (so  Mis.  Gale  ftayO>  ApoUo  would  hsctflz  mm^ 
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Ltttir  fr^m  Mr^tSkmpkny  ^ia&n. 


I  nam  ooMe  lo'itlie  ]ptft  of  your 
lapor  Mfenrin^  to  ike  wreftlert^ 
^liich  is  ingenioBS  in  portions^  but 
tot  altogether  kittd  ana  just  (Mrs. 
[rale  knows  *'  the  little  eoast  Her- 
mlev/'atjoucaUhim).  I  remeii^>er 
theibty  you  mention.  I  know  the 
rery  spotpf  ground— 1  think  1  see  it 
lowK^I'tiunk  so^  because  I  do.  The 
eoenung'  was  indeed  wet;  it  was  ufH 
throughl  I  was  there;  and  I  stood 
sear  Mr.  Roe  (kMl  Mr.  Roe^  yoa 
nay  weU  call  him,  for  he  is  a  ^ood 
nan  and  a  rtolM  mecBcal !)— Mr. 
ahnpsoiiy  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
tlso  ihere,  mider  the  awning  and 
near  the  Camis. 

I  lM0t  say  a  word  -or  two  about 
the  meo  Jof  tae  Moors.    Mr.  > 

die  curate,  has  looked  in  Squire 
^-*^'s  Ubtary,  and  has  f4^und  the 
bnAi  on  wtestUng  which  you  qudte, 
nidlattd  Mrs.  Oal«,and  Mr.  KoTris, 
md  l^fiss  Knowles,  hare  thoroughly 
nead  it  t[the  old  quarto  book  with 
wood  prints,  and  a  powerful  pietuo^ 
9f  the  Baronet)  to  the  end  tnat  we 
n^^^discuss  your  remarks  the  bet^^ 
ter,  and  comment  upon  them  in 
retuia.*  And  so  without  n^oie  ado 
[  proceed  with  my  letter. 

It  is  not  in  my  power,  neither  is  It 
in  Mrs.  Gale's,  to  talk  of  the  early 
wrestlers  of  this  country. — Except  to 
n-joice-  id  the  laudal^  part,'  wnich 
die  prhni&pe  Lord  Mayors  and  ma* 
f^istrates  took  in  supporting  the  sports 
9f  te  poor.  It  gratifies  us  all  to 
Inow,  tiiat  the  men  of  Devon  have 
been  celebrated,  time  out  ci  mbid, 
Bor  dieir  skill  in  throwing  their  neigh- 
^<niis»  And  I  see,  by  an  extract 
koB^  Robin  Hood,  the  Poet,  that  the 
museBAent  is  of  great  antiquity : — 
for  by  the  laaguagey  I  guess  Robin 
to  be  an  old  writer.  Mrs.  Gak  pro- 
tests tHat  Miss  Hood,  near  the  Post- 
oAce,  is  a  grand-daughter  oi  Mr. 
Robfai  tlie  B«tl>— but  she  only  sur- 
mizes, and  from  no  rery  potent 
poitttt.  it  may  be  so.  Heaven  only 
knows  i*-i  do  not  tfafaA  Mrs.  Oale 
ddes. 

Y6a  have  describe  the  Canns 
rery  &voorably.  We  were  not 
ftrware  that  they  were  half  such  fine 
men  as  you  say  they  are, — not  that 
we  do  not  boHeve  it  now,  for  they 


ftre  Devon-bom,  like  Mb.^3ride  and 

myself— and  therefore  they  mttf  be 
well  grown.  (Mrs.  Oale  is  a  tall 
woman  of  her  size,  and  I  mn  hard 
on  the  heels -of  five  feet  nine  inches, 
wHidi,  as  men  go,  is  not  ^Kminutive. 
—In  {)roof  of  tills,  when  I  was 
young,  the  grenadier  company  hi  the 
militia,  panted  to  possess  me. — ^But 
I  was  not  warlike — I  could  never 
iSgfat  at  sdhooL  A  mu^et  gives  tne 
a  tvm  at  all  times,  for  I  nave  my 
mother's  idea  that  ^!t  may  go  off.*^ 
Well.-^The  Canns  are  very  respect* 
aide  young  men,— farmers  on  their 
own  Itod.  They  come  to  the  hc^ 
day  meeting  to  increase  tiie  iisme 
of  the  family,  and  to  cladden  the 
eyes  of  the  country  gnris  Jmy  servant 
8ukey  inclines  to  the  youngest,— but 
Mrs.  Gale's  Elizabeth  leans  towards 
the  second  one  with  dark  hair).  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  from  die  remits* 
don  you  have  siven  them,  but  I  like 
fidrplay.  And  realty,  we  all  ques- 
tion your  treatment  of  the  men  m  the 
Moors. 

The  Coast  Hercules  TJohn  Jones, 
son  of  old  Jones  the  fisnerman)  was 
not  so- awkward  as  you  mention. 
He  is  less  than  Cann — at  least  not  so 
talL  Broader  he  maybe,  a  trifle. 
His  skill  lies  in  his  imder  play,  and 
on  that  account  he  must  not  be  re- 
vlled-^ot  that  ymi  altogether  revile 
him,— but  he  ought  to  be  graciously 
treated.  Cami  md  not  throw  him  :-^ 
Remember  that. 

What  had  Widdicomb  of  the  Moors 
done,  to  deserve  your  dark  represen- 
tations (Mr.  ■  '  ,  the  curate,  says 
thus  nmch^was  he  not  tall— man- 
ly, wen-shaped,  powerful  and  cou- 
rageous?—Had  ne  the  feehiigs  of 
the  crowd  with  him  ?  —  Was  he 
mean  or  ignoble  in  his  ^yf  We 
well  know  that  he  and  all  the  men 
of  the  Moors  are  sUent  but  sensitive, 
— rude,  but  honest,  and  brave,  and 
good  men,  (Widdicomb  purchased  a 
trifle  at  Mrs.  Gale's  shop  V— Do  not. 
Sir,  therefore,  because  tne  popular 
voice  was  with  the  Canns,  forsake 
the  men  of  the  Moors.  I  do  not 
speak  my  own  language  here|  for  I 
do  not  write  after  this  fashion,  nor 
indeed,  after  any  fashion,  for  fashion 
in  writing  seems  a  contradiction.^ 


f  Wtdo  not  uiiderstatid  Sir  Thomas.  I  wished  to  try  the  Flying  Hofse  with  Mr. 
Horri^  bat  ^  gout  is  tgttnst  me.  I  diSnk  s  man  hfts  no  chance  widi  only  two  hands, 
of  vorldii^aoy  sf  Sk  Tboma8>^robkn» 
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Iqqotetiie  wordaof  Mr,.*— -<^— ,  the 
curate,  who  wrote  to  me,  in  a  letter, 
his  ^elings  on  the  su^ect  And 
Mrs.  Gaie  and  the  reft  thuik  aa  much. 
Cann  was  thrown : — Remember  that. 
Widdicomb  shall  wrestle  with  Cann 
for  three  guineas— a  great  sum  you'U 
saf  ,  snd  correctly— any  day  through 
the  summer; — and  the  money  is 
ready  at  the  Dolphin. 

We  do  not  Tery  well  understand 
Sir  Thomas  Parkyni,  inasmuch  as  he 
writes  in  a  way  not  yeiy  well  to  be 
understood;  hk  style  beinff  ^ged^ 
mysterious,  and  not  altogether  En- 
ffiish — ^but  compounded  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and,  I  dare  say,  Welsh.  At 
any  rate^  he  is  too  fond  of  uttering 
words  which  are  not  most  intelligi* 
ble  to  me,  being  of  languages  out  of 
my  sphere.  That  he  may  speak  to  the 
purpose,  I  do  not  dtfiy;  but  the 
purpose  is  beyond  me.  Mrs.  Gale 
tfaim^s  his  book  a  joke  upon  wrestling 
-'^Mit  Mr.  Norris  holds  to  its  haying 
been  written  for  political  purposes. 


is  a  shrewd  woman  ;  but  Mr.  Nonia 
reads  the  Courier  and  knows  whaCTs 
what*  They  both  may  be  ri§^iir— 
there's  no  nyhiff* 

The  length  of  my  letter  surpriBce 
m^  and  tiie  more  particuliuiy  a*  I 
have  written  it  aU  aince  Deoenbcr 
last;  which  you  will  own  is  easy 
writing.  .1  trust  you  w31  not  rtiiiifcr 
this  first  public  attempt,  which  com* 
yeys  the  sentiments  of  others  besides 
myself.  Mr.  Norris  says,  the  style 
is  not  amiss :  and  MrSb  Gsde,  whose 
name  I  haye  mentioned  to  you  beisR^ 
thinks  that  I  haye  written  to  ^k 
point.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Serraat, 

HuMPHunr  Nixosi 

P.8.  Circumstances  m^  piuft 
me  from  writing  to  you.  agam  Tciy 
speedily — I  am  going  to  chaqge  my 
condition.  Mrs.  Gale  will  in  a  few 
days  be  Mrs.  Nixon.  Yon  are  dsm 
£G>rcake. 


LEGAL  LYRICS. 


.    L^t^Mlnftif. 

Mm.  EniTOm^— One  of  our  modern 
philosophers  has  asserted  that  poetry 
peryades  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
and  that  eyery  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  ^I  know  not  whether  the  ob- 
seryation  extends  to  the  other  pUu- 
nets)  is  bom  a  poet  I  am  perfedlu 
satiimed  with  his  reasoning  and  his 
proofs;  (as  who  con  be  otherwise?) 
although  I  am  aware  that  the  ex- 
pression which  we  were  formerly  ac- 
customed to  quote  as  the  result  of 
philosophical  peculation, — **  poeta 
fuucitur,  mm  fit,"  now  becomes  a 
mere  truism.  But  I  do  not  consider 
this  nearly  so  material  as  the  almost 
uniyersal  ignorance  that  exists  anunig 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  <^  the  powers 
with  which  they  are  endowed, — pow- 
ers, the  exercise  of  which  would  add 
so  much  to  the  happiness  and  ei^oy- 
ment  of  themselyes  and  their  fellow- 
j)oeis  (I  was  going  to  saj^-^reatures) 
-^but  which  are  suffered  to  sleep, 
and  lie  useless  in  decay.  It  is  true, 
that,  notwithstanding  Uiis  ignorance, 
almost  all  classes  of  society  are  daily 
jfiving   inyoluntary  proofs  of  their 


JTorscf  ,  O.  Sy  lib.  ty. 

poetioal  oapabilities.  In  tiafeMeis, 
and  dealers  in  general,  we  ktyariably 
perceiye  the  deyelopement  of  the  J6e>- 
tion  of  poetry ;  in  the  daily — aad  in- 
deed nightly — cries  of  Londooj  we 
hear  its  munc; — in  the  trades  af 
shoemakers  and  hosiers,  we  find  its 
measurement  (^  feet; — in  the  acci- 
dents of  children,  and  in  the  pefw 
formance  of  pantomimic  acton,  we 
may  recognize  its  cadence 

With  a  dying,  dyfag  ,/6fl,— 

and  eyen  in  the  miscalled  yulgaiity 
of  swearers,  we  discoyer  the  gems 
of  sMime  inSooatkm- 

The  class  of  society  whidi  aeemt 
to  be  most  unaware  of  its  poeticsl 
temperament^  is  the  profession  of  tibe 
law.  Although  their  study  has  bca 
charged  by  some  with  ayery  intimate 
connection  with  one  of  the  prindpsl 
cmistituents  of  poetry — fictioa;— it 
is  apparently  of  that  dry  and  systema- 
tic kind,  that  few  haye  recognised 
its  relationship  to  poetry  itad£  It 
would,  indeed,  be  dmiouit  to  appro* 
priate  it  to  any  paitkulur  dsss  of 
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oetiy.  It  cannot  be  calkd  strictly 
idacHe,  for  where  ahall  we  find  its 
lorality?— nor  descriptive,  for  who 
an  understand  it? — nor  humorous, 
t  least  suitors  deny  that,  —  nor 
aihetic,  unless  we  look  at  its  con* 
equences.  It  has  a  touch  perhaps 
f  the  pastoral,  in  settlement  cases; 
nd  of^the  dranuUie  kx  the  uncer- 
ainty  of  its  issues.  Its  dullness,  it 
s  said>  has  nothing  analogous  to 
K>etic  genius,  whatever  it  may  have 
»  some  of  its  professors. 

I,  Mr.  Editor,  have  the  honour 
to  belong  to  this  profession,  which  I 
iave  long  considered  as  scandalized 
by  these  depreciating  insinuations; 
and,  in  order  to  prore  thdr  falsity, 
and  to  redeem  the  poetical  character 
of  my  brethren,  I  have  lately  re- 
solved to  reduce  all  its  technicalities 
into  metre,  and  at  all  events  to  hold 
my  legal  correspondence  in  measured 
lines.  If  possible,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce the  practice  of  charging'  by 
stanzas,  instead  of  by  folio,  being 
convinced,  with  the  Newcastle  Apo- 
thecary, who  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  same  means  to  obviate  a  suni- 
lar  objection — ^that  as  my  clients 
must  have  the  requisite  quantity, 
which  they  too  often  consider  to  be 
without  reasons- 


It  is  but  fair  to  add  a  Htde  zfafane. 

As  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  teach  manUnd 
themselves,. and  to  point  out  to  them 
the  talents,  the  instincts,  and,  I  may 
say,  the  properties,  they  possess,^  I 
conceive.  Sir,  that  in  thus  endeavour* 
ing  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  law> 
to  smooth  down  its  excrescences^ 
and  to  render  more  musical  its  ex- 
pressions,— ^in  short,  to  show  that 
there  is  poetry  in  its  practice, — I 
have  deserved  the  thanks  of  my 
countrymen,  and'  o£  my  professional 
brethren  in  particular ;— for  I  have 
thus  not  onlv  made  the  studv  of  it 
more  palatable  to  our  pupils,  but 
its  practice  also  more  attractive  to 
our  clients. 

The  following  is  a  slight  specimen 
of  my  new  mode,  in  a  letter  which 
I  lately,  sent  to  an  opposing  brother, 
with  whom,  however,  I  am  on  fami- 
liar teims,  giving  him  notice  of  my 
intention  •to  file  a  demurrer  to  some 
of  his  proceedings.  I  generally  adapt 
my  letters  to  some  favorite  tune,  and 
the  last  which  happened  to  be  in  my 
head  was  that  to  which  Moore  has 
written  the  beauUfid  words,  begin- 
ning with  "  Oh  think  not  my  spuriis 
are  always  as  light" 


AIR—"  JOHN   o'rIILLT   THB   ACTIVE.'* 

Oh  !  think  not  your  pleadings  are  really  so  sly. 

And  as  free  firom  a  flaw  as  they  seem  to  you  now  ; 
For,  believe,  a  demurrer  will  certainly  lie, — 

The  return  of  to-morrow  will  quickly  show  how : 
*        No,  all  is  a  waste  of  impertiiient  reading. 

Which  seldom  produces  but  quibbles  and  broils ; 
And  the  lawyer,  who  thinks  he  s  the  nicest  in  pleading. 

Is  likeliest  far  to  be  caught  in  its  toils. 
But,  brother  attorney !  how  happy  are  we  1 

May  we  never  meet  worse  in  our  practice  of  law^ 
Than  the  flaw  a  demurrer  can  gild  with  a  fee. 

And  the  fee  that  a  conscience  can  earn  firom  a  flaw! 

Yet  our  doors  would  not  often  be  dark,  on  my  soul  J 

If  Equity  did  not  to  Law  lend  its  aid : 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  am  struck  off  the  roU, 

When  I  for  these  blessfaiffs  riiall  ctase  to  be  paid ! 
But  they  who  have  fought  for  the  weakest  or  strongest. 

Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  credit  they  gave ; 
Even  he,  who  has  slumber'd  in  Chancery  longest. 

Is  happy  if  always  his  costs  he  can  save. 
But,  my  brother  m  law  I  while  a  quarrelling  germ 

Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  pray'r  shidl  be  ours^ 
That  actions-at>]aw  may  employ  ev'ry  term. 

And  equiQr-fuits  cheer  vacatwrnal  &urs  1 

Yours  devotedly. 
Temple,  April  1,  18«1.  Owe,  Ac 


To  the  Memory  rf  Bmmu  Fuller.  C^*^ 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EBfMA  HJLLBB. 

"  Ftall  miny  a  rem  of  ]mrett  ray  serene. 

The  dark,  nnmtbomM  eavet  of  oeeao  Mir; 
F^ll  vuMf  a  flower  Is  bom  to  btnsh  aaseea. 

And  waste  Us  swoetness  on  the  desert  Air."— Ofay's  Klcfff . 

Te8^  flow'rets  unseen  their  rich  perfume  may  ihed. 
And  bright  gems  be  hidden  in  ocean's  dark  bed  ; 
But  lovdier  than  either^  dear  8mma,  to  me^ 
Is  tlie  life  and  the  death  of  a  being  like  thee. 

Thy  brief  span  of  hie  like  a  yision  is  fled. 
And  thine  is  the  peaceful  repose  of  the  dead ; 
For  the  slumber  of  those  wmo  in  innocence  die. 
Can  scarcely  aa  image  of  aaguish  supply. 

It  is  true  that  the  blight  of  a  floweret  hi  May, 
Ere  its  beautiful  blossom  the  eye  can  repay. 
Awakens  some  feelings  approachins^  to  grief. 
Which  haunt  not  the  slow  fall  t>f  ^tomn's  sear  leaf. 

And  yet  if  we  calmly  reflect  on  thy  lot. 
It  seems  like  a  bright  page  which  sorrow  would  blot ; 
And  he  who  would  sully  that  page  with  a  tear. 
Is  blind  to  its  beauty,  so  spotless  and  clear. 

For  me,  I  could  envy  thee ! — thus  in  the  bloom 
Of  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  to  go  down  to  the  tomb  ; 
MHule  the  first  knew  not  sorrow,  and  sin  had  not  cast 
Its  clouds  o'er  the  sim  that  illumin'd  the  last. 

Had'st  thou  died  in  thy  childhood,  I  scarcely  can  tell 
If  thy  death  had  been  fraught  with  so  potent  a  spell; 
For,  with  much  of  its  purity,  now  are  oombin'd 
Reflections,  with  far  deeper  feelings  entwin'd. 

Thou  had'st  liyed  long  enough  to  acknowledge  the  sway 
Of  the  softest  of  passions  our  hearts  can  obey : — 
The  purest— in  bosoms  where  innocence  keeps 
Its  watch  o'er  the  heart,  like  a  star  o'er  the  deeps. 

Thou  did'st  loye,  and  wert  loved — and  the  future  was  bright. 
At  times,  with  the  hues  of  ideal  delight  :— 
But  thou  did'st  not,  when  call'd  on  such  hopes  to  resign. 
At  the  will  of  Omnipotence  vainly  repine. 

Unto  Him,  who  can  humble  the  lofty  and  proud, 
"With  genUe  submission  thy  meek  spirit  bow'd ; 
And  the  merciful  love  of  thy  Loan,  and  thy  King 
Rdbb'd  the  grave  of  its  victory,  and  death  of  its  sting ! 

Thus  wert  thoa  enabled,  when  dying,  to*  blcas 
The  name  of  thy  God,  aad  his  ^oomiess  confi>ft ; 
And  thy  spirit,  prepamd  for  its  joyous  release, 
Pur^,  gentk,  and  pious,— departed  in  peace  I 

Although,  in  thy  lifetime,  thou  wast  unto  me 
But  as  one  of  Earth's  daughters,  delightful  to  see, 
A  form  which,  in  passing,  attracts  by  its  grace. 
And  features  whose  mildness  'tis  soothing  to  trace : — 

Yet,  when  thou  wast  dead,  while  noembrance  still  dweh 
On  the  ixnasfe  iu  mirror  reflected,— I  «^ 
A  desire  which  I  could  not,  and  cannot  explain. 
Gentle  girl  J  to  behold  those  mild  features  again. 


IMI.]}  Horace's  Ode  ioMmBoRdmiian  Fountain.  iM 

They  were  chaiig«d— 0 1  how  much — since  I  look'd  on  them  last ; 
From  tlie  cheeky  wan  and  wasted^  it»  faint  bloom  had  pass'd  ; 
O'er  the  sunk  eye^  all  lustreless^  darkness  had  roll'd ; 
And  the  iips^  pale  and  bloodless^  as  marble  were  cold ! 

Tet,  spite  of  all  this — in  defiance  of  all 
Death  had  done  to  disfigure^  disease  to  appal^—- 
I  thought  as  I  gazed  on  the  charms  that  remain'd^ 
How  imperfect  the  triumph  which  both  had  obtaiu'd. 

For  O !  thore  was  me^ness,  and  lorelineas  jet," 
Like  the  west's  mlki  effulgence  when  day's  orb  has  set. 
And  we  guess  from  the  twilight,  so  soft  and  serene. 
How  calm,  and  how  doudlesshis  setting  has  been. 

On  thy  features  still  dwelt — what  life  cannot  disolote^ 
An  expression  more  touching  than  that  of  repose ; 
Which  silently  spoke,  unto  he^urts  that  could  feel. 
What  the  tongue  of  the  living  can  never  reveaL 

"  PsACB !  Peace  !" — ^it  prodalm'd,  or  it  seem'd  so  to  me, 
''  To  an  innocent  spirit,  thus  early  set  free ; 
Unto  which,  in  compassionate  goodness  is^ven 
The  bless'd,  and  enduring  enjoyments  of  Heaven ! " 

Farewell !  then,  sweet  girl ;— who  hast  thna  in  the  bloom 

Of  the  heart,  and  the  8oul»  met  mortality's  doom ; — 

And  lon^^  may  I  cherish  the  calm  thoughts  supplied 

By  thy  cteath*bed  before  m&— thy  corpae  at  my  side.  B. 


To  the  Editor  qfihe  London  Magaaine. 

Sm — I  am  most  unaffectedly  con-  April,  No.  XVI.)  you  must,  how- 

tfcious,  that  the  inclosed,  undertaken  ever,  accept  the  will  for  the  deed.   I 

at  your  fiatterinff  suggestion,  is  but  shoiUd  have  sent  it  before,  but  you 

a  poor  acknowledgement  for  the  un-  are  not  one  of  those  who  need  to  be 

looked  for  kindness  of  your  notice  (in  told,  that  the  moods  of  poetry  do  not 

the  article  on  the  British  Institution;  come  at  a  beck. 

Yours  sincerely, 

CUpon,  Moff  14,  1821.  Cuajiles  A.  Eltow. 

HORACES  ODF  TO  THE  BANOUSIAN  FOUNTAIN. 
Lib.  8.  Cam.  18. 

Banduna's  spring !  more  glittering-clear  than  glass. 
Thy  due  the  mellow  wine,  with  no  scant  flowers, 

A  kid  at  dawn  is  thine : 

Whose  brow,  just  bourgeonning 
With  firstling  horns,  decides  ixx  love  and  war 
In  rain:  the  stripplhig  of  the  wanton  ibid 

Shall  tmge  with  ruddy  blood 

Thy  cryatal,  cooling  rills. 
Thee  the  fiwce  dog^tar  in  his  blazinff  hour 
Despairs  to  touch :  thou  welcomest  the  herd, 

Yoke^haraas'd,  and  stitiy  flock. 

With  thy  voluptuous  cooL 
Thy  place  is  with  the  ftimous  streams :  for  I 
Have  sung  the  gmen  oak  that  o'ercanopies 

Yon  cave- worn  lotks,  whence  leap 

Thy  babbling  watci-falls. 


^$ 
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HORS£& 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morroir.— ^idb^iMre. 

Pan  pintar  la  veidad 

Es  predio  evuooeda 

Retrataila  preBcnte 

O  habeda  visto  di  cetca.— J^/  Primeipe  ic  Ssfmiktekt 

him.— Restl^ssy  toy,  and  impadeBl 
in  the  eztrexne,  be  subsided  into  a 
state  of  anxious^  breathkas  atiUneBs, 
the  moment  I  (a  puny  helptwa 
child)  was  placed  on  him. — "twn 
like  sned^g  oil  upon  a  raging  aea. 

Horses  are  as  different  in  tbdr 
dispositions  as  in  their  outward  fbnns. 
— ^There  is  your  horse  mettlesomey 
and  your  incorrigible  proeer-^yoor 
self-conceited  curvetting  palfrey,  and 
your  plain-spirited,  unsophisticated, 
unaspuing  dobbin — ^your  steed  capri- 
cious— and  your  laudable  busincsa- 
ioi^inff  horse  of  applicatioii,  and 
many  nundred  others — ^beades  your 
right  gallant  covo/Zo— the  moat  nohle 
b^ist  m  the  creation— ra  oomhuiatiott 
of  beauty,  strength,  and  activky— « 
glorious  example  of  nature's  power 

'I  love  to  meet  such  a  creature  m 
unrestrained  liberty,  and  lugk 
spirits  on  a  wide  race-tempting 
heath) — they  all  have  their  fisuks — 
evoi  the  very  best  of  them — but  m 
sooth  I  am  hi  marvellous  good  f^ 
lowship  with  the  whole  race^— iiH 
dividually,  and  in  the  aggregate— 
the  very  dullest  rogues  have  a  re* 
deeming  spark  of  go^-nature  in  thek 
compositions. 

The  most  admirable  object  os 
earth  is  a  £ur  woman  gallantly 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  palfrey — a 
sweet  calm-looking  Quakeress,  on  a 
demure  milk-white  animal,  glided 
by  me  one  evenings  as  I  was  doi^ 
ing  on  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun — ^Dost  thou  think  I  shall  ever 
fciget  the  beautiful  vision,  reader? 

I  seldom  bestow  a  thought  oi 
Alexander-^butBucqihaliis,  the  most 
chivalric  of  the  race--the  beau-ideal 
of  steeds,  occupies  the  raster  niche  in 
my  memory,  to  that  which  holds 
the  Knifffat  of  la  Mandia's  never- 
to-be  -  forgotten  creature  —  Boii- 
nante. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  pathetic 
sone  of  ''The  High-mettled  Ba- 
cerr"  I  should  desire  no  greater 
glory  than  to  have  been  the  author 
of  that  song**— I  often  lament  my  in- 
6 


I  LOVK  horses— > 

A  saddle  is  my  throne-^give  me  but 
the  Bucephalus  I  esteem-*and  i'faith 
I  envy  not  the  wealth  of  princes.-*- 
8ome  men  have  twenty,  some  fifty 
horses— I  have  but  one,— I  never  had 
but  three  in  my  life--the  two  com* 
panions  of  my  youth,  alas !  are  dust. 
— My  horse  is  a  friend,  I  wear  him 
in  my  heart-^there  is  no  place  for 
another  of  the  same  species.  His 
eye  recognizes  me— he  bounds  with 
delight  at  our  meeting — his  whole 
soul  seems  bent  on  pleasmg  me»- 
what  would  he  not  attempt  at  my 
bidding  ?  The  least  motion  suffices 
—he  never  demurs — but  takes  a 
pleasure  in  obeying  me— and  often 
anticipates  my  wishes. — There  is  no 
decdt  in  this. 

Some  men  use  their  horses  as  mere 
daves — I  never  had  such  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

Whip  me  the  fellow  who  first  set 
tiie  brutal  example  of  depriving  thee 
of  thy  eloquent  ears — ^they  are  even 
more  communicative  than  thy  spirit- 
sparkling  eye — how  palpably  do 
they  express  thy  sensations — thy  sur- 
prise— desire— terror — delight — and 
emulation — they  are  speech  to  thee — 
najr  better — ^for  their's  is  a  discourse 
which  men  of  every  tongue,  as  well 
as  all  thy  fellows,tmder8tandL  Nature 
teaches  them  the  art,  or  rather,  "  the 
art  itself  is  nature."  — Beshrew  the 
tasteless  bipeds,  who  rob  thee  of  the 
flowing  honours  of  th^  tail — thy  pro- 
tection against  the  mfinite  tormen- 
tors ^f  thy  glowii^  rdns,  galled  in 
the  service  of  man— who  pitilessly 
despoils  thee  of  the  fee  of  nature— 
thv  verv  birthriffht— to  bedeck  him- 
self with  that  which  he  asserts  would 
disfigure  thee. 

I  remember,  when  I  wm  a  mere 
infimt,  my  grandfather  used  to  place 
me  on  the  back  of  one-  of  the  most 
celebrated  horses  of  his  day.  J  never 
beheld  such  a  high-mettled  creature 
sfaice — ^he  8ufi*ered  very  few  persons 
to  approach  him — and  only  one  man 
(his  jockey)  ever  ventured  to  ride 
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On  SoMey'i  Hiikfrki  of  Bdigiom  Sects. 


^pdbffity  of  tuning  a  tune^merely 
)ec4u8e  I  caniKit  sing  it — Didtt 
liou  ever  notice,  gentle  reader,  the 
x)or  Curate's  Horse  of  Rogweth^ 
3h !  there  is  more  pathos— but  he 
»n  better  t^l  his  own  story*  than  I 
«aii — seek  him,  if  perchance  thou 
nast  him  not— -read  him  well — and 
thou  mayest  know  his  whole  life. — 
Look  into  the  natund  history  of 
dorses— lis  very  interesting  —  un* 
quenionablT  the  horse  will  amply 
repay  thee  hr  studying  him. 

Magnificent  creatnie!  so  stately  and  bri^t, 
In  the  pride  of  thy  fpirit  puzsuing  thy 
flight? 

Fain  would  I  apostrophize  thee 
fpr  hoars— >'' Fleet  son   of  wilder^ 


t^ 


t"— «  Joy  of  the  happy f-^le* 
lijght  of  knight  and  lady  nnr  in  every 
age! — ^What  would  chivalry  be 
witbout  thee^ — ^thou  art  associated 
with  every  thkig  that's  gay  or  gal- 
lant in  its  records! — thou  art  re- 
membered with  advantages  at  the 
tih  and  tourney,  with  bright  eyes 
beaming  arouna  thee-^and  ^^preuz 
chevaliers,"  jrorgeoosly  bedecks  he-« 
raids,  and  faithful  squires,  in  thy^ 
oonpany^— fluttering  hearts,  and  sr« 
dent  spirits  breathing  love  and  gal- 
ktntrv  all  about  the^— what  limbs 
ekKtic! — what  energy  in  every  ao« 
tion! — ^what  buoyancy  of  spirit  beam- 
ing from  thine  eye!— who  does  not 
applaud  thy  gallant  bearing! — fViend 
of  mankind— I  love  thee. 


Chevalier. 


ON  SOUTHEY'S  HISTORIES  OF  RBUaiOUS  SECTS. 


■  Da.  JoHirsoN,  I  think,  once  said 
•f  women's  preaching,  that  it  was 
Uke  a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind 
legs :  the  thing  was  never  well  done; 
but  you  were  surprised  at  sedng  it 
attempted.  Perh^n,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many,  the  simile  may  be  coih 
sidered  as  aj^Ucable,  in  degree,  to 
our  Poet  Laureate's  essays  in  Re-^ 
ligions  Biography.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  precisely  of  this  opinion : 
«nd,  incongruous  as  it  may  appear, 
that  the  author  of  the  Old  Woman  of 
Berkdy,  and  the  Loi^e  Elegies  of 
Abel  Sbuffiebottom,  should  take  in 
kand  to  discuss  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Rdigioas  Sects,  as  well  as 
to  comment  on  the  actions  and  mo* 
tives  of  their  founders— I,  for  one, 
have  no  objection  to  it :  at  least  the 
doubt  and  hesitation,  which  I  cer- 
tainly do  entertain  as  to  the  success 
of  the  attempt,  are  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  my  curiosity ;  and  by 
tlie  oonviction  I  feel  that  no  serious 
evil  is  likely  to  accrue  from  failure; 
while  even  tc^erable  success  can 
Bcarcely  £eu]  to  do  ffood. 
.  One  of  the  Reviewers  of  the  Life 
of  Wesley,  if  I  recollect  right,  began 
his  critical  notice  of  that  work  by 
the  inquiry,  "  Is  Mr.  Southey  a  Me- 


thodist?"— and  further  assumes  as 
an  axiom  that  none  but  a  Methodbt 
ought  to  write  the  Life  of  one.  Now 
I  frankly  own  I  do  not  see  the  loffic 
of  this  position*  If  the  biogra]my 
of  any  sectary  be  intended,  primarily, 
if  not  exdusively,  for  the  edification 
and  advantage  of  the  sect  to  which 
he  belonged,  then  I  will  admit  that 
no  one  can  be  competent  to  the  tadc 
who. does  not  poraess  similarity  of 
frdth,  and  somewhat  of  identity  of 
feeling.  The  reasons  for  such  in-* 
oon^tency  are  obvious.  One  not 
^us  gided  is  likely  to  be  occasional- 
ly te  the  dark  as  to  the  feelinj^,  mo- 
tives, and  views,  which  innuenced 
the  conduct  of  the  sulnect  of  his  his- 
tory ;  and  he  is  equally  liable  to  ML 
in  that  tact,  by  winch  alone  access 
can  be  won  to  the  s^wibility  and 
judgment  of  those'  fbr  whom  he 
writes.  If,  for  instance,  Mr.  Southed 
had  undertaken  his  Life  of  Wesley, 
with  an  idea, 'when  it  was  finished, 
of  presenting  it  to  7%^  Conference, 
that  it  might,  under  thehr  sanction, 
be<:ome  a  staiidard  work  among  the 
Methodists ;  or  if  he  were  now  en- 
gaged on  the  Life  of  €kK>rge  Fox, 
with,  any  view  of  obtaining  the  im- 
primatur of  the  MorrUkg  Meeting,* 


*  The  Morning  Meeting  in  London,  is,  I  believe,  a  tort  of  standing  bommtttee  of 
the  lect  of  the  S<^ety  €f  Friends,  to  whose  inspection  religioas  works,  intended  fbr  the 
society's  nse,  are  submitted  prior  to  publication. 
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ID  LaaiMk,  A0i  Ins  (Mwoi  maf^ 
ivuMaoii  tlie  abelvet  of  theQ^^ihefv^ 
beside  honest  Gedi^'s  massy  folio—. 
if,  I  say,  .one  could  fancy  such  to  hm 
his  ol]jects,  they  are  so  jpalpabiy 
hopeless,  that  the  mere  aasumptiotf 
'  of  tl»m  almost  amounts  to  an  kof 
peachment  of  the  histofian's  sanity  ; 
and  we  may  safely  say  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  thiasr  cannot  be  w^ 
done,  and  the  only  matter  of  sur- 
prise is  to  see  it  attempted.  For 
my  own  part*  howerer,  I  quite  ao* 
<|uit  the  Lauraate  of  any  with  rW« 
cuJoua  anticipalions  3  he  cannot,  al- 
lowing him  undisputed  claim  taatt 
the  Tamty  and  egotism  wUdi  hia 
bitterest  enemies  ascribe  to  hkn>: 
suppose  that  his  biography  of  Wesl^ 
or  Fox  is  likely  fiiUy  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  either ;  and 
aUowing  him  the  candour  which  his 
friends  would  claim  for  him,  he  is  as 
little  likely  to  obtain  the  appn^^ 
tion  of  those  who,  on  the  other  hand^ 
aonsider  Fox  to  have  been  a  little 
mady  and  Wedey  more  than  a  tittla 
imschieTous. 

The  nkject  which  I  am  wiUiiw  to 
suppose  Mr.Soutkey  proposes  to  mm*' 
gak,  ia  to  put  on  record,  for  the 
perusal  of  the  public  in  general,  such 
an  outline  of  the  lives  and  labours' 
of  the  suligects  of  his  biography,  as 
mayi  enable  tliose  i^o  hare  not  time, 
or  inclination  fbr  such  researohes^  t» 
fbrm  some  opinion  for  themselves 
Mspettthi^  them.  K  it  b^  aigued 
that  such  an  opinion  may  be  more 
fitly  formed  by  ^rsons  inspecting  for 
theanseh^  the  sources  whence  the 
historian  obtains*  his  matter,  as  in 
Ijiat  case  they  would  have  die  foots 
recorded  by  the  parties,  instead  of 
inferences  dedueed  by  another;  the 
repW  is  obvious  enough:  oompara-> 
tively  fow  will  take  &e  trouble  to 
do  this ;  but  very  many  have  no  ob- 
jection, when  some  more  industrious 
pioneer  bas  mJEule  acbess  to  these 
sectarian  annals  more  easy,  either  to 
reflect  candidly  x>n  the  glimpses  he 
has  opened,  or  to  pureue  the  iiive»» 
tigation  for  themselveg,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  Where  to  go  for 
further  information.  That  thex>pi* 
nions  expressed  by  Southey,  and  the 
inferences  he  may  draw  fi-om  the 
focts  he  records,  may  improperly 
bias  the  judgment  of  some  ot  his 
reaaers,  perhaps  no  one  can,  for  a 


mument,  dispute,  *a  m  pnhmt^tt^ 
suit:  but  wImq  it  is  eoasidered  tfaaf 
no  one,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
the  least  weight,  would  form  a  defi- 
berate  and  decided  judgment  on  sudt 
subjects,  without  hearing  what  the 
parties  haire  to  say  for  uenaaeives; 
I  must  again  express  n^  belief  that 
no  ultimate  iqjury  to  the  cauae  of 
truth  can  result  ifrom  any  prgudice 
STisting  in  the  mind  nf  thf  mstnrisn 
For  whom,  I  would  ask,  does  6ob* 
they  compile  these  histmiear  Tfii 
would  say,  doubtless,  for  all  the 
world — good:  but  all  the  world,  as 
every  body  well  knows,  and  ix>  one 
better  than  himself,  will  never  resd 
theta.  The  query  which  then  pre- 
sents itsdf  is  this:—* who  are  masi 
likely  to  read  them?— In  the  fine 
place,  one  nuiy  reasonably  coqjectuw^ 
the  m6re  opulent  members  of  the 
sects  whose  nistory  forms  thnr  anb- 
ject:  and  these  persons  certainly,  are 
not  very  likely  to  abandon  tenets 
which  they  have  deliberate^  adopt- 
ed, or  in  which  they  have  hem 
educated,  on  the  infierencea,  or 
dixit,  of  one,  whom  various 
rations  will  induce  them  to 
raistahen.  The  next  daaa  of  pro- 
bdlile  leaders  is  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive one,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
said  to  indode,  primft  fade,  the  lite- 
rary world  in  general:  but  evc» 
upon  this  class  I  caimot  see  any  hm- 
SOB  for  thmking'  that  the  biaa,  or 
prepossessions  of  a  writer  < 
tenets'  avowedly  not  his  own, 
have  any  Yery  hurtfisd  eSett — ^I  weuli 
not  undervalue  the  opinion  of  adapta 
in  literature  on  religious  points;  but 
a  man's  faith,  if  it  be  a  foitfa  worth 
having,  is  not  a  pohit  of  taste,  nor 
of  mere  abstract  argument;  hut  is 
associated  with  thoughts,  fodhigv, 
and  habits,  infinitely  beyond  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Utorary  legislation  ;  nor 
were  I  even  persuaded  that  the  re- 
sult of  Southey's  histories  wmdd  be 
to  beget,  in  die  literary  world,  a  ge- 
neral distaste  towards  the  sects 
whose  rise  and  progress  he  namtes, 
would  it  occasion  me,  as  a  Metho- 
dist, or  Quaker,  any  very  serious 
concern.  I  mi^tregiet,  in  either 
case,  that  my  creed  should  be  con- 
sidered distasteful,  by  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  what  may  be  termed  the 
reading  and  tlimkmg  part  of  tlie 
community;  butif  my  judgmeot  wete- 
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lof  Hs  occftHfence,  and  my 

heart  assented  ioitB-^Skuxj,  I  eatiM 
not  think  the  regret  would  be  very 
poignant. 

Of  coaane,  m  aeaefting,  as  I  now 
do>  my  conviction  that  Southey's 
new  line  of  authoralnp  is  oot  likely 
to  be  prejudicial;  I  ti^e  it  for 
granted,  ti^t  he  will  acqtnt  himBelf 
m  it  with  tolerable  eandour  and  fair<4 
nesa.  I.nwke  this  assumption^  be^ 
cause  I  an  hlfy  convineed  that  the 
reverse  coidd  only  be  hnrtftil  to 
hinHMlf>  and  because  I  am  perfectly 
airtiBfied  that  it  is  not  in  his  power, 
and  am  ^utte  willing  to  belWe  it 
la  not  his  mtentiouy  to  do  any  iigury^ 
<nr  iviict  any  psin,  oa  the  sects  whose 
hiiitoiiirsLhe  undertakes  to  record ;  in 
thiaagaand  country^  such  apprehen** 
sioBS  iqppear  to  me  little  nort  of 
ahsmrd.-  We  may  safely  entrust  to 
our  sectarians  of-erery  denomination,. 
the  defimse  of  ^efar  own  religious 
piJBKi^es,  and  the  telling  of  their 
own  story^  if  their  self-coBsdtuted 
histOBriaii  does  not  tell  it  to  their 
nand.  The  life  of  We^  has  al^ 
ivady  called  forth  sundry  replies, 
and  man  are  said  to  be  forthcom- 
ing :  nor  caa  I  doubt  for  one  moment 
thai  the  Quakers  will  see  efual  jus* 
tifte  done  to  the  character  of  Fox,, 
sod  the  tenets  of  their  sect,  if  the^ 
fonner  should  be  impeached,  or  the 
lutter  attacked'  uniairiy  b^  the  wri- 
tec  of  his  Me,  and  the  historian  of 
their  annals*  This  part  of  my  subject, 
howerer,  leads  me  umiToidably  to^ 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  Southey 
bas.done  in  his  Life  of  Wesley,  and 
also  whait  may  be  plaudUy  antlci-- 
pated-iespecting  his  Life  of  Fox. 

The  Smneit  topic  I  shall  discuss, 
with  bffeTity,  not  only  because  the 
iMtttris.more  immediat^  ray  theme, 
but  beoSuse  the  life- of  Wesley  is- 
aheeady  before  the  public,  and  tb«re- 
ford  ttae;  good  or  eril  tendency  of  it 
naust  take  it»  course.  I  kttire  seed 
this  perfefmance  carefully ;  and 
though  I  j^unk  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  it,  with  whidi  a  zealous  admirer  • 
of  John  Wesley  may  find  feult,  and 
not  a  little  from  which  one,  who  is  not 
8iicb>  may  dissent^ — I  see  compare* 
tiveJly  ttajttng^  ground  for  impeaching 
ihe  intenttonal  feimess  of  tiie  writer. 
The  prudence  and  propriety  of  par- 
ticular passages  miay  be  tailed  in 
qiieattoa>  aerteinly;   and  bot^  the 


Mora?lnis  aad  CalThOsIs  have  fai« 
ae^pe  aibrded  tiieai  for  animad^er* 
sion  on  the  author;  but  1  see  no-> 
thhig  in  the  work  which  at  all  in- 
duces me  to  retract  what  I  hare 
stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  pa- 
per, r«pe<^ing  the  probaUe  adran^ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  these 
compilations.  What  is  objectionable; 
ia  the  specimen  now  offered  to  the 
public,  appean  lo  me  capable  '  of 
easy  refutation,  and  its  ill  meets  will 
soon  probably  subside  ;  what  is  va«* 
hmble  will,  I  trust,  be  most  enduring^ 
and  may,  I  would  hope,  be  penna« 
nentiy  usefol.  For  my  own  part,'  1 
oaadidly  confess,  that  Wei^eys  cha^ 
racter,  eren  as  giyen  by  Southey,  is 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  estima-' 
ble  kmd;  and  I  should  think  fkr  from 
highly  of  the  head  or  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  who  could  dose  the  vo- 
lumes without  esteem,  love,  md  re- 
nerati<m  for  such  ofaaracters  as  Wes- 
ley, Whitefield,  or  Fletcher.  But,aflt 
I  have  before  obsennal,  tMs  wmrk,- 
''  be  its  mtent  wicked  or  charitable,"' 
is  out;  and,  therefore,  is  tesran  ob« 
ject  of  my  consideration  than  the  one 
which  is  forthcoming.  It  would  be^ 
usdesB  now,  I  fear,  to  confinoe  ita 
author  that  it  might  have  been  kn-^' 
proved ;  but  it  may  not  be  usriess  to> 
stake  to  him  some  of  the  difflcultiea 
which  his  present  task  presents,  or^ 
mpears  to  present,  while  those  ^ffi« 
cmties  may  still  be  avoideble« 

That  in  compiling  the  history  of 
the  Qudcers,  Southey  wiU  attdw  the* 
fear  of  offending  these  sectaries  to- 
prevent  him  feom  discussing  their 
tenets,  folly  snd  fredy,  it  would  be' 
ridiculous  to  suppose.  That  he  will- 
endeavour  to  do  this  fkiriy,  I  have* 
no-doubt ;  and  that  his  work  will  be' 
an  entertaining  one,  may,  I  tinnk,  be* 
plaasihly  conjectured.  But  merely 
to  afibid  amusement,  is  an  object 
whseh,  on  such  an  occasion,  I  am* 
persuaded  he  would  consider  as  every 
way  unworthy  of  the  time  and  la-- 
bour  his  task  must  necessaryy  im- 
pose. If>  h<nvever,  as  everv  one- 
would  hope,  and  as  every  liberai 
mind  would  believe,  his  dms  are 
higher,  and  his  end  ^nobler;  he  will 
render  his  work  more  than  entertain- 
ing :  to  do  this  he  must  be  a  little 
less  indefatigable  ia  his  researbh,  a' 
litUe  less pmlosophical  in  his  analysis- 
of  motives^  and  a  littie  more  diffident  - 
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ki  his  dMnilliMioii  to  a«»itBl  ftr 
actions^— 4han,  ia  ^  exerdse  of  lik 
gifts  and  accpiirments,  his  indiiui- 
tion  alone  may  dictate.  That,  with 
arery  desire  to  do  justice  to  his 
subject  he  should  at  once  satisQr 
Quakers  and  others  too>  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect.  But  if  he 
means  to  be  the  historian  of  all  our 
sects  in  rotation,  and  to  discuss  aM 
the  " tMtm"  in  succession;  it  may 
be  well  for  Imn  to  remember  that  be 
undertakes  a  task  of  considerable 
d^icacy ;  and  that  the  utility  of  his 
successive  histories  must  depend,  not 
on  their  being  occasionally  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  respective  secta- 
rians, and  occasionally  palatable  to 
the  church;  but  that  tnis  prouder 
prerogative  must  be  the  resuH  of 
their  uniform  accordance  with  truth, 
with  consistency,  and  with  candour. 
It  is  this  conrfderatioB,  indeed,  more 
than  any  peculiar  or  personal  interest 
which  I  feel  in  what  Southey  has 
done,  or  has  announced,  that  induces 
me  to  discuss  this  new  bent  of  his 
fertile  and  active  mind.  It  is  one 
which  at  once  presents  palpable 
temptations  to  abtise,  and  wmch  may 
afEbrd  equal  opportuniUes  of  durniAed 
and  extensive  usefulness.  Takinip 
leave,  therefore,  of  all  confined  ana 
bigo^  views  of  the  subject,  and 
meetmg  him  on  the  broader  basis, 
which  I  take  to  be  his  own  assume! 
ground  of  discussion ;  and  regarding, 
nimin  the  light  in  which  I  believe 
he  would  wish  to  be  contem|darted, 
that  of  a  candid  and  philosophical 
chronicler  of  the  various  diversities 
of  human  opinion;  I  would,  respect* 
fiilly,  but  at  the  same  time,  seriously 
and  eamestlv  ask  him,  if  he  has 
deeply  considered  the  ramonsibility 
devolving  on  aaj  individual,  who 
thus,  to  a  certam  extent  at  least, 
takes  upon  himself  an  office  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude,— that  of  not  only 
canvassing  the  creeds  of  sects,  but 
of  pronouncing  opinions  on  the  ob- 
jects and  motives  of  their  respective 
votaries.  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
explained,  that,  as  far  as  respects  the 
parties  themselves,  on  whom  he  vo-> 
luuteers  his  judicial  functions,  no 
serious  cause  of  anxiety  is  imposed. 
What  he  does  amiss  can,  in  my  view 
of  the  matter,  do  them  no  material 
or  lasting  iiyury ;  what  he  does  well 
may  do   them  immediate  and  posi« 
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live  cood.    But,  «dnrilC&i§r  tUfl,  m 
aUomnff  him,  as  I  wflUngly  do,  d 
imaginable  goodness  of  intenCfcwi  fi 
these   undertakings,  —  I    must    otil 
maintain,  that  he  voluntarilr   placa 
himself  in  a  post  of  difficulty^  defi 
cacy,    and   responsibility;    amd  as- 
sumes a  province  in  which  the  ob- 
ligations to  vigilance,   adf-dutmst, 
hvnility,  and  meekness,  are  impeo- 
ous  and  manifold.    Whatever  ma; 
have  been  the   weaknesaea,  cm-  the 
imperfections   in  judgment,   of   the 
men  who  were  instrumental  in  finmd- 
Ing  the  sects  to  which  the  attentioa 
of  Southey  has  been  turned,  or  those 
which  may  hereafter  claim  It ;  they 
were,  at  any  rate,  men  of   fervent 
piety,  of  devoted  zeal,  of  no  auper- 
fidd  attainments  hi  vhal   religian. 
They  were  men  of  whom  it  may  cai- 
pha^callv  be  said-^tiiatin  simplicHy, 
and  godly  rincerity,  and    not  after 
fleshly  wisdom,  they  had  their  — 
versation  with  the  world.    Re" 
with  dwm,  was  not  a  matter  t 
rious  spe<nilation,  or  of  abstract  phflo- 
sophical  disquisition ;  but  of  primary 
importance,  of  deep  feefiag,  and  of 
all-absorbing  interest    It  was  their 
meat  and  their  drink ;  their  all  in  afl: 
it  not  only  found  no  competitor,  hat 
acknowledged  no  necessary  a%,  is 
dther  poetry,  criticism,  politios,  er 
philosophy.     These  thhigs  were  to 
such  men  as  less  than  nothing-,  and 
Vttiity,  compared  widi  the  subfime 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  dieb*  im- 
portant bearhigs  on  the  fkture  desti- 
ny of  man.  Now,  taking  for  granted, 
on  the  part  of  Boudiay,  the  exirtenoe 
of  Hterary  gifts  and  acqairements  of 
no  common  stamp ;  assigntng  to  him 
aH  the  philosofMiiod  acoteness  sid 
acquamtance    with  human    nature, 
which  his  warmest  admiren  would 
ascribe  to  him ;  and  combmbg  evca 
these  endowments  with  all  paaribfe 
uprightness  of  intention,  for  which  I 
imi  ointe  ready  to  give  him  credit; 
it  still  may  be  doubted,  whether,  b 
the  deep  mysteries  of  graces  the  hU- 
den  things  of  the  kingdom,  the  re* 
sponses  of  the  brades  of  God,— and 
these   things  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Qvistisa 
sects ;  I  repeat,  that  on  inch  thenct, 
it  maybe  doubted,  whether  Wesley 
and  Whitefleld,  Fox  and  Pten— sre 
infeiior  to  their  historian.    Atleait. 
it  appears  to  impose  no  triflnf  ic- 


«I>oniiblHty  OH  iba  latter,  when,  in  lored  and  feared;  to  dloir  mjadf  to 

■neladnf  the  liiatoiy  of  tb^  Ihres,  a^d  doubt,  that  good  will  resolt  ftom  fL 

disoifSsiiig  their  tenetSy  he  also  ape-  But  the  aul^t  has  appeared  to  ine» 

^tulates  on  their  motiyes,  and  f^ukieo-  one   on  whidi   a  word  of  counsel 

pluzes  on  the  ends  and  objects  of  might  be  not  improperly  tendered, 

«.lieir  actions.  both  to  the  sectarians,  whose  sdici- 

To  conclude— I  am  by-  no  means  tude  respecting  U  is  natural,  and  to 

sorry  that  Ssputhey  has  undertaken  their  historian,  whose  responsibility 

diese  histories ;  for  I. revere  too  much  is  great.    To  Uie  former  I  would  say, 

Cbe  lives  of  the  excelleiit  men  whose  Be  not   needlessly  anxious — ^to  the 

aodons  are  their  principal  theme ;  I  latter.  Be   not  authoritatively  pro* 

«:onfide  too  imphcitlv  in  the  over-  sumptuous, 
anallng  wisdom  of  Him  whom  they  A  DisaiMTim. 


SONa  OF  THE  PARGUINOTES. 

AxD  must  I  forsake  thee  f  dear  land  of  mjf  birth. 

To  wander,  far  1  far  1  from  the  scenes  of  mj  youth  ? 
And  must  the  proud  infidel  spurn  the  loved  earth 
Where  I  trod  with  the  firmness  of  freedom  and  truth  ? 
Shall  our  clustering  vines,  and  rich  olive-trees  bow. 
With  their  generous  load,  to  an  infidel  foe? 
Shall  the  turbulent  slave 
In  our  mountain  streams  lave. 
While  the  sons  of  thy  soil  have  not  whither  to  go. 

Alas .!  lor  thee,  Parga !  once  happy  and  brave 

As  the  heart  that's  unsmit,  or  the  conscience  that's  free  I 
Oh  !  how  has  thy  glorv  gone  down  with  the  wave 
That  gave  thee  me  boon  of  a  merciless  sea  1 
A  renegade  race  !  untrue  to  the  fkrae 
Of  a  glorious  line,  and  a  glorious  name ! 
Degenerate  Britain ! 
Qur  fate  is  tiius  written : 
Betray'd,  yet  unconquer'd, — though  broken— yet  ftnee» 

Woe !  woe !  to  thee,  Parga !  the  sun  of  thy  glory 

In  an  ocean  of  darkness  is  set ! 
And  naught  now  remdns  to  thy  sons,  but  the  story 

Of  times  they  may  never  forget! 
The  fame  of  our  sires  in  thy  greatness  lives ; 
As  pleasure  is  known  by  what  mentiory  gives : 

Then  sdll  will  we  hug  to  our  bosoms,  and  cherish 

The  splendour  that^s  gone !  when  with  hunger  We  perish : 
^d  pitied,  derided, 
"With  souls  undivided,  - 

The  flame  of  thy  brightness  shall  live  in  us  yet ! 

^   Come,  father  !  come,  mother !  come,  sister  1  come,  bvother  I 
And  ye  the  dear  pledges  of  joys  that  are  fled  ! 
Kiss  the  land  of  your  fathers— embrace  one  anothM>— 

But  let  not  the  foe  see  the  tears  that  you  shed. 
But  hide  not  the  death-flash  that  gleams  from  your  eye. 
Nor  disarm  the  charged  brow  when  the  foeman  is  nigh. 
As  you  gather  your  brave  from  their  still-cold  bed. 
Lest  they  waken  in  wrath  at  the  paynfan's  tread :  • 
For  not  distant's  the  day. 
When  those  eye-beams  shall  slay ; 
And  those  sepulchres  gorge  oh  Mahometan  dead. 

J«  A.  G. 
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fits  The  Dying  Mdier.^CtpiaiM  Pony's  Jownai.  Cj'^ 

VBfi  lyyiNO^  wunEJL 

BmAYKXT  doM   'Mid  like  n  Briten  I 

Wowdad^-flliU  Ik'H  clMKg«  agttn  t 
Ohi  thai  ftpaarUft fate  has  written  I— - 

flee !  W  fluka  cmhewf^  «f  akin  I 

Tile  liTunpet  aocmda    (Be  ufliit  ^vitars  IxdQer 

See  f  ther  eSose  aroiiTid  tne  dead :— - 
Hearen,  shield  thee !  faDant  soldier ! 

Qitfckly  be  thy  spirit  sped  I 

•  Pale^  bloodless  death  stalks  grimly  rouud  thee — 
Friends  and  foes  promiscuous  fall : — 
Midst  the  thousands  that  surround  thee. 
None  attends  thy  dying  ctXL ! 

Now  the  conflict  wider  spread*-* 

Frenchmen  fly,  and  we  pursue : — 
Comrade  1— 'tis  a  friend  that  treads-— 

*f  is  tAs  hand  dispels  the  dew. 

Sink  not,  brother !  Lo !  where  beammg. 

Chared  with  life,  the  limpid  wave : 
Drink — but  see !  our  banners  streaming—^ 

Victory  attends  the  brave ! 

Victory!  and  have  we  conquered? 

Happy  hour !  now  let  me  die  I 
Yet,  of¥)e;ig:aiii,  ere  tis  debarr'd,  . 

For  England !  and  for  victory ! 

Down  dropp'd  his  arm,  his  cheek  grew  pale ; 

Dim  glory  fix'd  his  eye : — 
His  soul  exulting  on  the  gale,  '  ' 

Prolonged  the  victory.  J.  A.  G. 


CAPTAIN  PAIUIY'S  JOCKNAL.* 

This  book,  which  has  been  so  long  dhlxm.  Aik^r  enduring  the 
^pected,  has  at  length  made  its  ap-  dangera  from  kebergB  uikl  ''^beaK- 
pearance;  but  it  has  been  published  tJn^^^/''  aiul  all  the  various  tmpedi- 
so  very  late  in  the  month,  as  to  ren-  nyervt.^  usual  hi  the  Nortli  "SefiH, 
der  it  utterlv  impossible  for  us  to  onto  ted  Lancaster's  Sour»d,  In 
present  anv  thine  more  than  a  gene-  health  and  spiritSj  and  witlji>iit  hsrr< 
ral  analysis  of  its  contents.  Even  hvg  tuukrgoiie  anv  cmv  oo  the 
this  we  should  not  have  done,  had  iBtofAugyst.  Thcyb;  sedin- 
not  ihe  subject  been  one  of  very  tnimerable  otpes,  ht^a^^ii^itu^  Mad 
universal  interest.  As  the  public  are  promontories ;  to  all  of  which  Oq>- 
aware  of  the  leading  objects  of -the  tain  Parry  annexed  son^e  name,  ac- 
expedition,  we  do  not  feel  it  neces-  cording  to  the  custom  of  previoits 
sarv  to  itiaert  4he  Admiralty  orders  diaooverers.  At  one  or  %wo  bkai^ 
under  which  the  na?igators  sailedj  some  of  the  crew  landed,  wlicre, 
and  whicluCApCyuM  Parry  hat  pre*  however,  ^j  found,  nothpo^  remark- 
fixed  to  his  narraitive.  On  the  (oth  able^  except  that  in  oae,  which  thcj 
of  June,  1^19,  the  Heda  and  Grsaer  called   JSir   JBtyam  Mmrtm* 


sailed  froni  the  Nore  with  a  comp4e^  there  were  the  distinct  remains  df 
ment  of  nmel^oux  nien>  bmg  Q^  £»ur  JSsqiiimaux  hahityiniia,  Ob  tke 
entire  number  iaehtded  in  the  eixper    ^  they  had  the  sati8fi|cti<Ni  of  pene- 
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trttiii^  80  'fur  westward  witluB  tke 
Arctic  drde^  jtm  to  entitle  themselyQs 
to  the  reward  of  6OQOL  allotted  ky 
Act  af  Pariiameiit  far  the  achiere- 
aa^nt  of  that  eoterprifle.      In  order 
to  combemorate  this  aueeesa^  a  bluff 
head  wliioh  they  had  jutt  paseed  was 
called   Bounty  Cape;    aad    €a|ptaip 
Parry^  haviog  aesembled  the  cirewts 
after  Divine  service  on  the  Sik,  ai^ 
Aounoed  to  them  their  good  fortiwe, 
and  ordered  an  addition  to  their  al- 
lowance foi  the  day.  We  itiay  he  peff- 
mitted^  here>  to  remark^  en  pasaant, 
that  nothing  could  well  have  exceed- 
ed the  atta:ition  to  the  mint  Pit  cir- 
cumstancea  which  regarded  hie  aea- 
nien>   the  inventive  powers  for  t3ae 
promotion  of  good  humour,  or  the 
sseal  and  benevolence  with  which  he 
put  his  plane  into  executiox^  than  w^ 
^evinced  by  the  ooanmander  of  thi^ 
^es^^edition  throughout  the  whole  of 
iiie   voyage.     Shortly  after  this,  a 
£reah  gale  arisini^  from  the  northward, 
fuid  the  ice  continuing  to  oppose  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  thdur  further 
progress,  they  dropped  anchor  in  a 
t>ay  of  Melrille  Island,  which  they 
named  the  Bay  of  the  Heda  and 
Griper.    Some  of  the  crew  landed  on 
this  island,*  where  thfy  eoUeated  fin 
M,  day  two  thii?ds  of  a  bushel  of  jceiali^ 
lieing  equal  to  the  dafly  eonsumptlan 
of  the  Heda ;  and  Mr.  Dealy  w»s 
Ibrtunate  enouffh   to  fciU^  the  first 
mufidc  ox  to  raich  the   sportsmen 
^ould  get  near.    It  was  $t,  such  a 
iUataaoe,  however,  from  the  ship,  that 
they  could  ndt  transport  it  thithsr ; 
iml  a  pieee  Of  the  beef  was  brought 
«aa  sianple,  the  taste  of  which  ap- 
jpeoM  to  hare  been  much  more  iii- 
viting  than  the  perfume-    The  crews 
<fi  both  vesiels  suffered  here  the  most 
aerioiis  apprehensions  for  the  safety 
of  Mr.  Fife,  and  a  party  J&om  the 
iMper,  w^  had  lost  their  way  on  the 
laland^  while  deer  huntings  The  whole 
earth  was  one  waste  of  wiiite  aroimd 
them  ;  and  the  snow  continued  to  £dl 
90  ineesaantly,  that  the  various  flag- 
BtafBB  which  were  set  up  as  guides 
oould  not  be  disoemed  at  a  few  yards' 
^stance.    Just,  however,  as  the  sun 
waa    descending   on  the  third  day 
from  their  departure,  a  signid  from 
the  Griper  announced  the.joyM  in- 
telligence that  they  were  descried  an 
their  .return.     The   accM^nt  whiq^ 
they  gave  was,  that  ti^y  had  lost 
their  way  a'  few  hours  after   their 


aeparatioa  £rom  the  aUip,  and  Juid 
wandered  about  ever  since.  Ati^i^t 
they  endeavoured  to  shelter  them- 
aelves  60m  the  inclemency  of  the 
weath^,-by  erecting  little  huts  ^f 
atones  ^md  tur^  and  setting  fire  wiUi 
mmowder  to  thi9  loose  mossr  Thair 
iooa  consisted,  of  raw  grouse,  oi 
which  fbrtuoately  th^  were  able  to 
obtain  suflicient  for  their  subsiHtance. 
They  were  much  delulitated^  and 
severely  frosUbitten,  both  in  me  tOM 
and  fingers ;  and  theoight  on  whkb 
they  iietumed  proved  90  dreadfiilly 
inclement,  thai  thfve  exposure  mider 
it  must  have  been  certain  death.  In 
gratitude  for  this  aignal  escape,  they 
distinguished  the  western  haad^land 
^  the  title  of  ^W  Proriddi^ 

Captain  Parry  nad  been  given  thi^ 
option  l^  th^  Admiial^  of  retumlng 
to  England  a&er  he  nad  minute)^ 
explored  Lancaster's  Sound,  or  of 
wintering  in  the  ^ctic  r^om^  M9  he 
thought  proper.  He  frefened  the 
latter;  afnl  the  increasmg  perils  ^ 
the  navigation,  the  unpromising  1^ 
pearance  of  the  ice  to  the  westwaj^ 
together  ^th  the  advanced  period  (^ 
the  aeasQUv  admonished  him  that  1^ 
was  now  high  time  to  look  out  iofr 
•winter  quartern.  He  determined  Iq 
return  to  the  Bay  of  the  Heda  and 
Xikvper,  as  beiog  the  onhr  one  whicn 
be  nad  observed  as  at  all  calculatejl 
iar  aeouri^.  He  proceeded,  therc^ 
fore,  on  his  return ;  which  was  eSed* 
«d  slo^y,  and  with  considerable* 
4ifikulty,  owii^  to  the  perpetual 
formation  of  the  ice,  which  was  nev^ 
mterrupted,  although  the  wiUeca 
were  agitated  by  a  hard  gale.  What 
was  their  mortification,  on  their  axf 
rival  off  Fife's  fifarbour,  to  find  thijt 
the  whole  bay  was  covered  with  (me 
BoUd  sheet  of  ice,  which  had  been 
formed  since  their  previous  visit! 
It  became,  however,  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary  to  secure  thonsdves  for  the 
winter ;  and  in  doinff  this,  the  sailora 
dispiayed  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
penieverance.  The  only  w^  to  pr^ 
9exve  die  ships  was,  by  cutting  a 
passage  for  them  through  the  ice; 
and  to  accomplish  this;,  they,  in  the 
face  of  snow  storms,  actuallv  worl^jd 
.  nineteen  hours  durhig  the  first  day ! 
.  Our  readers  mav  have  some  Idea  of 
.  the  extent  of  this  undertaking,  when 
.we  inform  them  that  the  length  of 
.this  canal  was  4083  yards,  ai^  th^t 
the  average  thickness  of  the  ice  was 
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indke$.  At  ft  quarter  past 
three  on  the  thfa^  day^  iAiey  tracked 
the  ships  through  tUs  canal  faito 
'winter  quarters,  an  erent  which  was 
^omtnemorated  by  three  hearty 
cheers.    Here  then  they  were  to  re- 

.  main  for  at  least  eight  months ;  dui^ 
ing  three  of  which  a  riimpse  of  the 
sun  would  not  be  risi^  ;  and  it  be- 
came immediately  necessary  to  com- 
mence preparations  for  meeting  this 
new  and  extraordfaiarf  situation. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  m  the  com- 
mencement of  their  Operations.  The 
roasts  were  al)  dismantled,  except 
the  lower  ones ;  and  a  kind  of  housing 
was  formed  on  deck  by  lashing  the 
yards  fore  and  aft  amidships,  and 
supporting  them  by  upright  planks, 

'orer  all  of  which,  a  thick  wadding- 
tih,  snch  as  usuidly  covers  waagons, 
was  thrown  by  way  of  roof,  and 
finm^  a  comfortable  shelter,  at  least 
from  the  snow  and  wind.   The  boats, 

.  spars,  running  sails,  and  rigging,  were 
all  removed  to  the  land,  in  order  to 

'alTord  the  crews  room  for  exercising 
on  deck,  whenever  the  inclemency  m 
the  weather  prevented  their  going 
ashore.'^  llie  next  consideration  was 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 

'crews  during  this  tryinr  period.  The 
difficulty*  of  keepfaig  the  bed-plaoes 
diy,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
of  a  crust  of  ice  forming  every  niafat 
of  more  or  less  thickness,  according 

'  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
on  the  inner  partition  of  all  sides  ai 
the  vessel.  The  steam  arising  from 
their  brewing  was  so  annoying,  that, 
valuable  an  anti^corhittic  as  beer 
was,  they  were  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue their  brewery.  The  cold  was 
obviated  by  means  of  heated  ain- 
pipes ;  and  a  strict  attention  to  diet, 
except  in  one  instance,  effectually 
coimteractcd  the  scurvy.  The  men 
were  obliged  to  drink  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  lime-juice,  sugar,  and  wa- 
ter, every  day,  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer.  The  aUowance  of  bread  was 
diminisfaed  to  two  thhrds;  and  a 
pound  of  Donkin's  preserved  meat, 

'  together  with  one  pmt  of  vegetable 
or  concentrated  soup,  was  substi- 
tuted for  one  pound  of  salt  beef 
weekly.  Sour  krout  and  pickles, 
with  as  much  vinegar  as  could  be 
used,  w^re  issued  at  regular  intervals. 
The  men   were  careiully  mustered 

*  everv  morning  and  evening,  and  a 
medical  inspection  of  them  took  place 


once  a  week.  Captaia  IHHriT  hifltfd 
examined  the  beas  every  day;  am 
when  the  crews  could  not  exercise  a 
shore,  they  wer^  obliged  to  nts  m 
deck  for  several  hours,  keeiHBg  taa 
to  some  merry  tune.  The  caatt- 
queiice  of  these  very  judideos  ar- 
rangements was,  that  only  one  m- 
stance  of  mortality  occurred  dsrioe 
tlie  entire  expedition;  and  that  wm 
hastened,  if  not  altogether  created,  k^ 
predisposing  causes.  Placed  intiss 
novel  and  awfvl  situation,  Ci^itiiB 
Parry  proposed  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  on  deck,  and  that  pcrfiwv- 
-aaces  should  take  place  during  tkf 
wiatei^-a  proposition  which  wu 
gratefiiUy  acceaed  to;  and  accoi^ii^f^ 
ly,  on  the  5th  of  November,  aaiiorf, 
cMfficers,  and  commander,  all  appeared 
in  Miss  in  her  Teens,  to  the  greK 
satisfaction,  as  the  play-bilis  vooU 
express  it,  of  a  crowded  and  defigto- 
ed  audience.  A  weekly  newspaper, 
called  the  North  Georgia  Gairttev 
was    also    actually    compoaed  ni 

E*  ted  on  board,  the  officers  beooa- 
?oluntary  contributors,  and  Cap- 
Sabine  acting  as  £ditor.  We 
are4i  little  jealous  that  it  was  sat  i 
Magaziae;  but  itroust  beconfeaei 
that  the  establishment  of  a  nevt- 
paper  was  a  temptkia  apeculatifl^ 
where  there  was  neither  a  ftaxap* 
office^  nor  an  Attorney-General 

The  efieots  af  the  cold  were  nMUt 
distressiiv:  the  least  exposure  of  tht 
hand  in  we  open  air,  caused  meh  »* 
vere  frost-Mtes,  that  amputatios  hs 
came  somedmes  unavoidable,  sad  tkt 
skin  generaUy  adhered  to  any 
iallic  substance  with  which  it  cay 
in  contact  t   In  one  or  two  nstascc^ 
persons*  labouring  under  t****** 
sequences  of  severe  cold  •^■^  **i 
have  had  their  minds,  as  '^J* 
their  persons  torpified;   they  lo»* 
ed  wild,  spoke  thick,  and  iaaiW* 
lately;  ani,  when  recovefh^, «*" 
bited  alt  the  symptoms  o^^^P^ 
intoxication;  so  rauoh  so,  iod«d,tW 
Captain  Parry  oould  not  bare  ^ 
dited  that  they  were  sober,  if  h«J|» 
not  perfect  demoustratioa  ^*  "JJ 
had   taken   nothing   stnMtfer  <«■ 
snow  water.    On  the  4th  of  NowjJJ 

her,  the  sun  bade  thorn  <are«4f: 
did  not  appear  again  aheve  tkffa»| 

rizon,  tift  the  8tii  ef  V^mi^^J^ 
interval  of  nine^wsix  daysl.  i« 
NorA  Geffgia  Oa»tte»  wlMck  ^>^ 
in   the   London   press,  the  ihe^* 
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oDce  t  fortnifflit,  the  Aurora  BoreaKs 
fit  timed,  aiM  the  howMni^'of  wnktw^ 
Xsmffgin^  of  white  foxes/  aftd  tnuiag' 
of 'wid  deer/  were  their  pHndpa)  og- 
cttpations;    We  fimi  that  tl^  were 
not  only  polidca),  hut  dramatie  Au- 
thors on  hoard;  for  a  fplkj  was  ac-* 
tually  written  on  board  the  Heda, 
and  played,  with  the  thermonieter . 
below  Zero,  on  the  atatfe.   The  pitoe  ^ 
had  decided  sucicees;  troiiffh  we  ap»  * 
prehend  there  was  not  much  dapping 
of  hands   during-  its   performance. 
The  wearing  of  leather  on  the  foet 
eiren  caused  such  frost-Mtes/that  the  . 
Captain  was  obliged  to  substitute  a 
kind  of  canvass  boot,  lined  with  wod* 
len.    During  their  refuge  in  winter 
quarters,  they  formed  a  number  of 
hunting  parties,  and  obtained  by  that 
means,  not  only  some  amusement,  but 
a  considerable  supply  of  fresh  pro« 
Visions.     The  foMowmg  is  a  list  of 
the  ^nie  killed  on  the  shores  of  Mel* 
V4fle  Island,  for  the  use  of  the  expe>- 
ditiOn,  during  a  period  of  twelve 
months :  Three  nusk  oxen,  twenty* 
faur   ^i^t,  sizty*«ight  hares,  fifty- 
three  geese,  fifty-nine    dueks,    14i 
ptarmiffans,  making  a  sum  total  of 
X,l6^  lb.    of  fresh  meat.     Ci^taia 
Parry,  also,  by  artificial  means,  coik 
trired  to  grow  some  small  sallads  on 
hoard  the  vessel ;  but  his  seeds  all 
perished  in  soil  to  which  vegetation 
seems  to  have  sworn  ^emad  hosti- 
lity.     By  the  bye,  it  is  verv  plain 
that  our  gallant  author  has  hunted 
a^r  game  much  more  by  sea  than 
land,  itom  the  circumstance  of  his 
idways  calling  a  pack  of  grouse^  a 
covey. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  some 
of  their  dogs  formed  a  very  close, 
and  even  t^er  acqu^tancei  with 
the  -wolves  on  Melville  Island,  so 
tnueh  so,  as  to  stay^  away  for  days 
mtd  nights  from  the  ship,  and  only 
one  was  lost ;  but  whether  he  was  a 
voluntary  exile,  or  whether  he  was 
devoured  by  the  male  wolves,  re- 
mains a  problem :  the  latter,  we  fear, 
was  the  case,  from  the  eircumistance 
of  owe  of  the  captain's  own  favours 
Ites  returning,  attar  a  long  visit,  se^ 
▼erely^  lacerated.  Some  of  the  a«^ 
raals  in  th^se^  regions  appear,  in- 
4ieed,  to  have  been  remaricably  tatnef 
and  there  is  a  very  eatertainbg  ac« 
count  given  by  Captain  Parry,  of 
his  forming  anr  aoquaintanee  with  a 
remoter,  in   his  ^xcuraioo  across 


Melville  Island.  Captain  SUrfne  and  * 
hey  having  been  #couideiaUy  a-hei^ . 
of-iha  rest  of  the  par^,  sat  dosm  to; 
watt  for  them,  when  a  ,fine  defr  . 
came  up,  andibegan.  to  gan^l  round  - 
them,'  at  a  distimce  of  thirty  yards* . 
They  had  no  gun;  and  at  aU  eRrenta  ; 
considered  that  hostility  would  have  . 
been  but  a  bad  return  for  the  con*' . 
fidence  reposed  in  thenu  WfaentlMt 
rest  of  the  party  appeared,  the  diE^r 
ran  to  pi^  them  a  visit ;  but  tb^y : 
being  less  scrupulou8>  fired  two  shota  t 
at  hun  without  efiect,  when  he  re«  < 
turned  aaam  to  Captain  Pttrry  eveu  ; 
nearer  than  before,  acoompaiMii^  ^ 
him>  and  trotting  round  him  like  a' 
dog,  until  the  rest  of  the  partv  came  / 
up;  upon  whicfa^  with  much  good- 
sense,  he  disappeared. 

We  an»  sorry  we  have  not. room  ; 
to    detail   Captain  Parry's  ,aooount. 
of  lus  tour  through  Melville  Island* 
which  possesses   considerable  infte^ 
rest.     They  collected   some    specie 
mens  of  mineralogy;  and,  iunongst 
others,    a  (piece  of  foesU  wood;-^. 
saw  abundance  of  sorrel  and  sax»f 
ifrap;  and  in  maoy  i^es,  a  great 
deal   of  grass    and  poppies.     The 
whale  island  bore  evident  marks  of 
being  frequented  much  by  game;  and, 
fsQm  the  marks  in  several  places,.  < 
seemed  to  abound  in  musk    oxen,  ^ 
deer,  hares,  foxes,  grouse,  .plover,  , 
geese,  and  ptarmigan.    The  wolves 
appear  to  prey  upon  the  foxes;  mid  a 
beautiful  little  white  one,  which  was  * 
caught  in  a  trap  near  the  Heda, 
showed  evident  symptoms  of  alann 
when  it  heard  their  howl.  The  month 
of  July  turning  out  very  fovourable, 
the  ice  began  gradually  to  disappear.; 
and  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  ships . 
took  their  departure  from  Winter  Har-  , 
hour,  where  they  had  lain  for  very 
near  twelve   months.     £ven    afW 
leaving  this,  they  were  terribly  iow 
peded  by  the. See;  and  the  Captun 
dilled  a  eoundl  of  the  officers,  to. 
have  their  advice  upon  his  future  ^ 
operations.    They  all  agreed  that  it 
would  be  most  wise  to  run  a  little, 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the  east* . 
ward,   in  /the   hope  of  finding  an 
opening   to   lead  to  the  Americ«i 
continent ;   and,  if  this  should  fail, 
that  then  they  should,  after  a  reason^ 
able  time  spent  in  the  search,  return 
to  England.    This  return  was  reiH 
dered  doubly  necessary,  as  the  ex<» 
himstioB.  of  their  ^nnoifud  antiscerv 


hutlt,  tnd  tiir  ttHimUMr  of  tlttir 
fbfll,  ttitde  tloe  dibf  o£«iotlKr  wfQ>» 
ter  ft  dinmovt  experimtnt  lley 
dcttrmiMd^  kowerer^  in  thfc  trtt  1»* 
sUoMVi  to  pcnetnrte  «liil  fcrtkcr 
N0«iitliwanl  irom  Aeir  present  po4- 
tiMi ;  ID  M,  if  >MMibk,  to  Mn;  the 
aeoMBpieiiaient  of  tht  putacie 
thm^BeMng't  Btridt,  wi&in  iSe 
icepe  of  their  remolnitig  rtsomoig. 
Porioing  tfabdirectfon,  thet  indo 
land,  wlifcli  tbey  had  no  dowbt  liad 
beeBi  at  no  great  dittmoe  of  time,  ▼!- 
rited  by  the  EMidaiatx;  and,  in  a 
iStfw  da^  after,  tney  wero  agjioably 
aoipiiaed  1^  cncounterlitf  a  wlialer. 
Some  idea  ma^r  be  fonned  of  the  io^ 
bem  in  tlMae  aeasy  from  tile  aeooyat 
which  Ci^itain  Parry  girea  of  two 
which  he  passed  bj  oo  Sundi^,  tiMr 
3d  of  SbptemblBr,  and  which  he  ee- 
tinates  at  the  hei^  of  from  110  to 
5KI0  Keet  aboire  the  avHhce  of  the 
watar !  Oki  the  morning  of  tile  ath, 
they  also  met  anodier  whalet,  wUeh 
phnned  ta  be  the  Lee,  of  Hull,  Mr. 
nlfliamsoi^  master,  who  reported 
that  he  had  seen  some  Esquhnanx  a 
fefw  days  before^,  in  the  inkt  which 
had  been,  in  1818,  named  the  rirer 
Clydoi  and  which  was  thien  only  a 
little  to  the  aonthwardof  them.  Aa 
Ciqytafai  Parry  thought  tt  probable 
that  tlieae  people  had  newr  befbre 
been  Tidtad  by  Europoansy  and  aa  it 
might  be  of  conaequenoe  to  examine 
the  infet,  he  determined  to  stand  in 
totheland.  While  they  were  makhig 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  islands, 
it  ia  curious  enovuffa  tliat  they  met 
the  Mentical  Iceberg  which  Ifod 
been  measured  in  1818,  and  which 
waa  then  ascertained  to  be  two  mUet 
in  Unglh!  H  was  agroand  in  pne* 
cia^T  tlM  same  spot  as  l>rfore.  At 
siK  m  the  evening,  being  near  tiie 
olitertnost  ^  a  gro%ipe  of  islhnds, 
whh  which  they  afterwords  found 
tiyb  inlet  to  be  studded,  they  obserr- 
ed  foar  canoes  paddling  towards  the 
ship.  The  Esmiimaux  aihraiKed 
boldly  up,  and  Imd  thefar  canoes  taken 
Obboarabrtheh-owndeske.  They 
mroadied  amid  the  ioud  vodftira- 
tiims  of  fkeir  hnarates,  who  were 
ibdnd  to  be  an  old  man  much  above' 
atxty  vearsof  age,  and  thtree  yomger 
.ones  from  nineteen  to  thirty.  Oh  re* 
o^Mag  a  few  presents>  Aey  began 
maUng  a  number  of  c|acUlatSons, 
yhfch  ihey  oontimied  til  they  were 
hoarse,  acomnpaoTing  thch-  noiw  bv 


poanaa  of  tae  jumaer. 
dovm  into  the  canin 


aj JoB^ii^  gtatniw^  wfalA  wva  aMr 

or  losa  mkaif  arranHag  .to  tk 

of  ^: 

^  aadtheaU 

Uk  liianlanant  Bcaaey, 
whicbfaadidTary  ^ui€Cl7  fcr  bmk 
thanafthanr;  bttiafW  thiity  it  savf 
to  ha«a  loqidred  jail  the 
whiah  G^tan 
of,  to  kaap  hina  im 
sitioQ.  However,  the  old  1 
turoad  oat  to  be 
niched  the  geatnaea  #f  the  gdhat 
navfaator,  ww  audi  kmnoH^  as  l» 
cMteconsidenbiedivc 
th^hyo^atandan.  Jffia] 
vrar,  araa  pot  to  a  my  oMmttm, 
aa  a  barter  for  oamnaodkiea  wm 
gtAn^  an  betwacn  the  crewaaite 
eaopaaiuBS,  Tory  near  hte,  aJI  iiK 
thno  he  waa  aitting-  Thtj 
tohava  ararygood  nadoB  of  i 
a-horgahv;  aiid  tlieii 
ckidfaigit  waabyKekkig^ 
pvFcfaased -twice  aU  over  ;  aftarvikh 
oeremotty,  it  was  aonaidered  ta  W 
finaL  There  are  aome  tUi^  ire 
iHMgina,  with  neferenoe  to  which  tHi 
modaof  coDaammation  wooMnotW 
very  agreeable.  The  caaoea  were 
foand  to  aaove  much  ioBsaer  in  the 
watar  when  there  waa  no  saa,  tkso 
tha  ship's  boat,  bat  oa^  oae  psnun 
coddothte^ch.  Those  p 
to  have  Very  atriet  notioaa  of) 
and  tkey  showed  ovary  dJspwiUuato 
db  tlia  omwa  any  service  in  ther 
power.  They  aaydiedTeij  iwdiiij 
several  words  of  BnpiWf^  Whi^thiT 
were  ihnd  of  repaatm^;  aodyhithtir 
gestures  and  vociferatiooa,  eviaocd  s 
strei^  hKJInaaion  to  h—iiuasL    €$jf^ 

of  our- 
Boawell, 


^arry  telk  aa,  aait  e  hi  the  spirit 
r-delectahle  ahl  ftieady  Hak 

'  a  n- 


that 
looked  through  a  teieacopo,  or 


Iddoscape,  jmar  tfthim^kwM^f^ 
eife,  and  same  of  tkem  Ike  Ifp^  we 
liope  this  was  cttreiidlyaoaed  $mmg 
tl»  diacoveriea  im  the  kig  book     - 

The  Captdia  aftarwarda  kudsioa 
the  main  land»  and  viaUad  two  of  ^ 
Eaquimanx  tentS!,  whaert  they  wire 
received  by  men,  a^onm»  aad  csa- 


d*n>  with-a  ganara},lMit 

vocifenatian.     Thay* 

rmwk  artidea 

waae-  vary  altiat  in -th^ 

hrordarta  pasve  their* uasrtj,  Ov- 

t*ui  Firry  Nhi^  that  he  had  mM 

tm  axe  ta  an  (M  woasaii*  for  a  i^^ 


Ct^im^  fimrsf^^Jm!^' 


t^ 


•ad  Mk  firm  hm  «k«  m*  in  inI* 

TudiA  tkr  pwfiwMMe  9f  k9r  ^m*. 
Jtafife;  but  riMB  iwiiwiiiitdy  act  «tf* 
«ritk  A  kWI  of  Ihqiig  noM^  whi^ 
<Inix  aie  obliged  |»  im  Imt  fth^pmrw 
909%  juidaon  pfcsestcd  tiie  pur- 
«kMer  wkhooe  ol  the  ancit  «i  tiie 
mm^.  HMMitamlmiUideicrip- 
4100  of  thew  pao^^  which  Mn«*  lo 
iffl  Mp>  few  pnges;  but th<y  ujfpwmr, 
Imthimpemm  «id  babiutativ  nol  lo 
^Ve9  from  the  gctteml  cIms  of  JBf- 
-qubntny  Tbey  leem,  indeed,  not 
•<•  be  very  delicale  in  their  nfipetitft  : 
Jar  both  old  iuidyo«iig,whfl0«  bird 
•«a#  givwi  theiB,  awaUowed  it>»»- 
Jktr$  «jid  otfr  in  the  most  rMwno«B 
vuttmer.  Tfab  ddic^to  propcftsi^ 
«eeiiif  to  be  fiiUy  partic^ted  by  the 
^Muwlegged  componionf;  for  it  seent 
the  dog  whkfa  Captain  Fsm  pur- 
chased firom  the  old  lady,  after  haTiiur 
^een  regulariy  fed,  immediately,  and 
without  scruple,  swalloii^id  a-  large 
piece  of  eaiiTass,  a  cotton  handker- 
chief which  had  been  j^st  washed, 
valid  part  of  a  check  MiL  We.  are 
of  o^nnion,  that  the  old  lady  was 
Tery  right  to  part  with  him.  It  cer« 
tainly  showed  a  jdua  regard  for  her 
aeal-skin  wardrobe.  The  puppies 
would  at  any  time,  if  permitted,  kill 
thamsehres  by  over  eating;  and  it  is 
curious  enough,  that  m  Um  different 
barapains,  the  children  inrariably,  aad 
without  any  question,  eseroised  a 
right  orer  the  ^oatig  dogs.  The  be- 
haviour, however,  of  these  simple 
people,  impressed  the  navigators 
with  a  high  respect  for  them;  and 
they  never  evhiced,,in  all  their  inter- 
eourse,  the  least  ^sposltiQa  to  pur- 
loin any  thing.  The  crews  made 
them  some  triflmg^  presents*  fer 
which  thev  were  very  gratefid,  and 
they  watched  the  depart«BE#  of  the 
wesselftin  sorrowiul  stteaee^ 

On  the  5Mth  of  September,  the  ice 
appeared  to  be  so  packc^  towards  the 
westward,  as  to  preclude  a|l  possi- 
biliU  of  any  ferther  progress,  or  in- 
deed of  even  ndnutely  ezamiaii^  the 
coast,  there  behig  th(«i  iwahre  houMof 
dai^ness.  Under  these  oircnmitaaces, 
any  farther  attempt  was  considered 
uaeless;  and  the  fh^.  «t^eied  their 
xourae  for  England,  in  their  passage 
io  which  they  eJipssHeneea  very 
atomy  weather.    Dui;Mig  IhW  eifp^ 


dltifiij  pmhiiPfj  tho  inostiot^raaljiig 
fhsnomenon,  which  the  u^jgators 
.f«marked»  was  the  effect  which  the 
approach  to  the  North  Pole  obvioualy 
ted  upon,  the  needle* 

^om  the  time  of  their  enteiing 
Xaacaster's  sound,  the  shi^shness 
Af  the  compassesy  and  thcur  great 
irriynlarity,  i>ecame  apparent^  and, 
0L  mst,  th^  directive  povmr  of  the 
needle  bec|^ne  so  weak,  as  to  be 
.aoo^^ftelv  ovfBrflpme  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  ship.  In  a  lew  da^ 
the  idnnsclys  were  removed,  as  U8»- 
,Iess  lumber,,  ffom  the  deck  to  the 
carpepter's  stor^-room  ;  and  the  true 
.courses^  and  direction  ou  the  wii)^ 
were  in  feture  noted  in  the  log-book, 
as  obtained  to  the  nearest  ouar.t^ 
poin^  when  t)ie  sua  was  visible/  ^ 
the  4Lzimwth  of  that  ol^ect,  and  t]pe 
apparent  time.  With  respect  to  the 
main  object  of  the  expeditiou,' Ob- 
tain Parry  seems  to  entertain  very 
sanguine,  expectations.  In  addition 
to  the  discoveries  which  have  be^n 
already  made  by  himself,  to  those.  c»f 
Cook  and  MacKenzie,  and  on  an  in- 
spection of-  the  map,  he  thinks  it 
almost  a  certaintv  that  a  north-west 
passage  kto  the  Pacific  wi^»be  findly 
accomplished,  and  that  the  outlet 
will  be  found  at  Behring's  Strait. 
But  this  he  considers  altogetlier  im- 
practicable for  British  ships,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  length  of  the  voyage 
which  must  &xa^  be  performed.  In 
order  to  arrive  at, the  point  where 
the  work  is  to  be  begun.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  considers  that 
any  exp^ition  equipped  by  England 
with  this  view,  would  act  with 
greater  advantage  by  at  once  em- 
ploying its  best  energies  in  the  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  America,  along  its  northern 
shore.  Whatever  may  be  the  idti- 
vate  fete  of  these  attempts,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
ot  these  discoveries,  which  may, 
perhaps,  add  spmething  to  the  sci- 
ence apd  the  feme  of  our  country, 
but  which  win,  we  fear,  prove  of  but 
little  practical  utility,  tdken  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  ;  still  there 
certainly  can  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  zeal  and  capabilities  of  Cap- 
tain Piurry.  H^  spems  to  have  per- 
formed the  duties  entailed  on  him  by 
the  Admiralty,  npt  only  with  .the 
skiU  Vi  an  abt^jscamau,  but  to  hjive 


6M  Jfi&rJiMbftM/  L^mt^ 

much  recommended  hit  perftirmance  thbg  to  lAeeC  the  eye,  «toepe'Mnie 

of  them  by  the  good  humour  and  ravenous  and  half-fiui^died  animat 

humanity  which  marked  his  conduct  The  embdUunenttf  of  the  wort  ate 

In  the  most  trying  situations.    P^r*  very  well  executed ;  abd  the  Barra- 

haps  the  loss  of  the  sun,  and  liie  tire  b  dear,  consecutive,  and  i ' 


inutility  of  the  needle,  and  the  ^rost  Our  limks,    and   the  late   time  at 

bites  in  Winter  Harbour,  will  not  give  which  we  received  thia  rotame,  wfSL 

the  land  reader  half  so  ^stiact  an  not  attow  us  to  gire  BM»e  than  i^at 

idea  of  the  perils  to  which  sudi  seas  we  are  aware  is,  and  necessaiilj  mint 

expose  the    navigator,  as    a  sinc^  be,  a  verv  hunrted  ritetch,  but   we 

glance  at  some  of  the  plates  which  1m^  we  have  said  enough  to  dkect 

are  given  in  this  rolume.    The  si-  the  reader  to  the  original  fauntaiBL 

tuatu>n  of  the  ships  at  times  must  The  gallant  nayigator  is 


have  be^  tremendous;  and  notiiing  curely  eased  in  icebergs,  from    the 

can  have  been  more  awful  than  to  shaf^    of  criticism*— we    siocereiy 

behold  sea  and  shore,  hill  and  TaDey,^  wish  him  a  good  voyage  a  happy 

hi  short,  nature  herself,  under  the  termination    -smiles    tod 


aspect   of  one    continued  iceberg—  from  the  Esquimaux  Venua,  and  dk 

no  sound  to  break  iipon  the  siletu»,  the  rewards  andhonours  of  the  board 

but  the  explosions  of  the  ice,  or  the  of  Admiralty, 
howling  of  the  wolves  ;  and  no  living 


No.  IV. 

JTERXMIAB    MI704S,    CMtlfHMA 

Sallore  aitatilted  la  their  reels, 

Bv  vke-tnppreMiof  Algoaxtlp, 

GIre  battle,  whence  ear SalnclUl BitUkvi^ 

Fliet  {\uU  tnm  flapute  hello). 

While  Mr.  Muffgs  pursued  his  way. 
He  heard  a  naughty  song  one  day. 

Proceeding  from  a  public  house. 
Wherein  a  loud  and  jovial  set 
Of  si^ors  and  their  nymphs  were  met 

To  talk,  and  tipple,  tmd  carouse^— 
Quoth  Ne.  this  sacrilegious  revel. 
Is  clearly  prompted  by  the  deril. 
And  I  must  interrupt  their  junket. 
Before  these  headieii  sinners  drunk  get« 
Wherefore,  his  hands  together  rubbing. 

He  rery  coolly  stalk'd  up  stairs. 
And  in  the  midst  of  thdr  hubbubuig. 

Burst  on  the  party  unawares. 
Who,  all  astonish'dat  th'  hiva^on, 
Ceas'd  suddenly  their  conversation. 
The  rogue,  wliose  roundelay  so  quaint 
Had  scandalised  our  ragrant  saint. 
Giving  his  company  the  wink> 
Kindly  mvited  him  to  drink, 
Protesthig  that  himself  and  Co. 

Who  only  err'd  for  want  of  teaching. 
Would  gladly  hear  the  sage  bestow 

A  passmg  sample  of  his  preaching  ; 
While  Ne.  who  thought  that  if  he  mix'd 

A  little  in  their  recreation. 
Their  muids  would  be  the  sooner  fix'd 

To  hear  his  purposed  exhortttiotb 


IWl:;}  MmerlMwiim^ 


Placed  by  Utvide,  a-goedly  nimma'. 
Largish^  though  not  so  big  BBWtmm  are 
Then  through^  hit -nozzley  Mke  a  pair     • 
Of  bt^ws  did  he  twang  the  air. 
And  plied  hitieathem  kings  soiast^' 

That  he  soon  raised  a  >  rousing  fire>     ' 
In  which  he  swore  the /d  all*  be  cast 
Uiiless  they  foUow'd  his  desire. — 
With  his  own  heat  he  'gan  to  flicker. 
And  read  them  such  a  hot  epistle,- 
That  he  was  faintowet  his  whistle. 

By  oft  appealing  to  the-liqilor, 
WbUe  his  uidustrious  friend  or  foe. 
Still  kept  his  glass  in  statu  quo. 
Thus  did  he  preach  against  excess 

And  rared  by- turns,  and  sipp'd  and  muddled. 
Till  in  dettouacing  drunkenness 

Our  Sunt  became  completely  fuddled. 
While  he  abused  the  song  so  fast. 

Still  quoting  it  to  prove  his  dnme. 
That  he  bawfd  fairly  out  at  last. 

Betwixt  a  hiccup  and  a  scream, 
**  Thus  boys,  thus  do  sailors  fare,** 
And  twirl'd  his  rummer  in  the  air. 
Each  moment  did  our  grand  reformer, 
Grow  mafe  contritial  and  farmer. 
Rolling  his  eyes,  in  liquor  swimming. 
With  vacant  leer  upon  the  women. 
And  hugging  the  surrounding  rablie 
With  maudlin  love,  and  empty  gabble. 
All  which  the  wicked  singing  wight 
Beheld  widi  infinite  delist. 
'  The  mighty  master  snliled  to  see 
That  dancinff  waa  the  next  degree,' 

And  play'd  a  jig  upon  bis  fiddle. 
When  Uie  whole  corns  de  ballet  danced^ 

And  toe'd  and  heeFd  it  do¥m  the  middk. 
Faster  than  did  the  beasts  who  pranced. 
And  made  a  ball-room  of  their  pasture 
When  Orpheus  was  the  baUet-mast^* 
O  !  for  a  goosequill  that  could  drink 
Intoxicating  draughts  of  ink. 
That  in  my  tipsy  reeling  measure 

1  miffht  picture  to  afl, 

Mr.  Muffgs  at  a  ball. 
Who  danced  as  if  frantic; 

And  paint  every  sprawl. 
And  ridiculous  antic. 
By  which  he  deiu>ted  his  floundering  pleasure. 
Till  Vandals  came  with  hoop  and  hollo. 
To  scare  our  capering  Apollo. 
It  seems  that  from  a  town  just  by 
A  Vice-suppressing  Company 
Had  march  d  their  forces  one  and  all. 
To  storm  and  take  an  appl&vstall. 
Whose  aged  diabolic  owner, 
(A  heatlMn  hussey,  out  upon  her !) 
pad  sold,  to  earn  her  Sunday  dinner. 

Some  Sabbath  pippins  to  an  urchin, 
Whereby  the  sacrilegious  sinner 

Had  plunged  in  (lanrors  up  to  her  cliin.*« 
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Thsy  biMd  tbc  fiddb  dUoKe, . 

A  sound  BMve  r^iunif  to  tMr  tifmk§, 

Tlum  Mueak  of  nit»  «id  niMe  to  tM^ 

Or  the  loud  cuckltng  of  a  kco^nri 

To  prowlhig  WMB^  Aoflt,  or  Mjnord^-** 

Popping  thdr  pocfero  to  the  caiement 

They  started  back  with  wfld  aBaaeHOii— 

As  whoii  the  eleanK  Bet^  sees 

A  sudden  eountry  daaco  of  fleas. 

Although  she  scancolv  can  bdiero 

Her  eye8>  she  neimr  lag»  nor  fii^^esa^ 
Puts  ererj  nerv«  on  the  (iit  vip€, 

Throws  all  her  soul  into  her  iafers^ 
And  archiBf  her  kidkoMBit  nippefs 
Pounces ifion  the  IticUeso  skippersi 
So  was  each  Vice-ouppveashig  prig 
EletBtrUled  to  tee  the  Jig, 
And  fdt  bis  restlesa  fii^vi  itefaiag 
To  be  ft  doing  and  a  eatehlng. 

And  now  Vm  exoesslreif  shodc'd  to  rslyte 
They  no  aooner  began  their  hrtentioiis  to  state. 
Than  the  face  of  their  Tirtnouo  ehaimMni  was  aoored. 
And  their  tndy  respectable  preaidefrt'  flooi^d^-^ 
£ach  subscriber  receircd^  whiie  preparing  to  speaks 
An  exordkuB  smack,  or  a  pralogung  tweak. 
And  t^  friends  of  good  order  and  quiet  were  now 
Coropell'd  by  their  duty  to  kick  up  a  row.*- 
The  treasurer  fint  ia  Mb  sinewy  grasp 
Seiz'd  one  of  the  nymphs,  as  aft  eagle  an  asp. 
But  darting  her  nails  in  his  conatenanee  solemn. 
She  presently  fluted  it  down  Mke  a  ceiunui. 
Whereat,  I'm  rductantljr  fbroed  to  a^er, 
Mr.  Treasurer  lost  both  his  temper  and  her. 
And  launch'd  from  hio  hand,  lo  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
A  candiestk^,  not  very  little  or  licht^-^ 
^Hlo  an  opera  hero^  tlMNigh  seontl^  bent 
Oi^  mischief  and  murder,  it  saiy  aa  it  went, 
^  Impinged  upon  Huggs  who  was  groping  his  way 
To  sn»ik  by  the  door  from  the  gatiiering  iiray. 
And  sqpib-like  eondud^  ita  hisstag  conqilaSnt  I 

By  an  echoing  crack  on  the  head  ef  the  sslnt. 
To  me  'tiaaaMunng  it  did  not  strike  light,. 
Or,  at  least,  that  Us  scull  waa  not  fractured  outright. 
But  it  must  have  bean  cracked*  and  I'm  free  to  maintidn. 
That  while  its  a  seuM  it  will  ne^er  tktg  agahi. 
Imagine  the  rest  in  their  flotv-^uflT  fhm^. 
And  list  to  the  sir  earing,  and  tearing^  and  8hiid», 
Oegasiotfd  by  smidry  kidi^  thunys^  amnekn,  and  I 
Beatow'don  ribs,  siomaclis,  eye%  noses,  and  sconces.— 

Our  hero  meanwhile  with  a  headaehing  throb. 
And  a  bulhoua  eccresoenct  endorsed  on  ns  nob, 
Reel'd  forth  from  the  fi|Ait,  and  took  up  his  abode 
Beneath  a  large  iM^stn^  that  skhrted  the  road. 
Where  drowsy  wm  lienor,  and  weary  whh  toil. 
He  forgot  in  repooa  aM  hii  pain  and  mitniSL 
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To  trard  ki  Bussia  it  is  indls-; 
penfablv  necessary  to  possess  a 
Knowledge  of  the  lapguage^  (or  liotn 
pitaUe  as  the  Russian  is,  at  is  on!  j 
towards  such  as  can  address  him  ip 
bis  native  tongue :  all  others  he  re- 
l^ards  as  bdngs  of  a  distinct  and  in- 
ferior species.  It  is  owing  to  th^ 
want  of  this  knowledge  that  foreljgn- 
ers  experience  so  much  to  try  their 
fatience,  or  excite  their  disgust*  A 
trifling  misundeiBtanding  is  not  un« 
frequently  the  cause  of  much  serious 
fkerpation,  trouble^  inconvenient^ 
and  expence  ;  and  yet  foreigners  will 
incur  all  this  ratfa«r  than  take  the 
trouble  to  aoquire  the  language  of 
the  chantry..  At  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  the  necessity  for  omverung 
In  Btissian  is  not  so  great,  since  onie^ 
maj  always  shift  tolerably  well  there 
wi&  either  French  or  German*  Yc^ 
It  is  vfery  extraordinary  that  even  the 
German  professors^  of  wiiom  there 
^Ie  so  many  at  the  various  (Jniver- 
mtieSy  will  not  study  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  they 
teside^  although  they  are  perhaps,  ao* 
auainted  with  every  other  Europeai^ 
dialect*  During  my  stay  at  Kaaan^; 
I  attended  a  mathematical  lecturer 
the  Professor  had  three  pupils,  the 
Irst  of  whom  could  speak  a  Ifltle 
German,  fha  second  a  JittTe  French, 
and  the  third  nothing  but  Russian,-^ 
The  two  former  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  ofl&ciate  as  interpeters  to 
their  companion,  to  whom  they  trans- 
lated—^ir  at  least  affected  to  translate 
rr^copofitions  which  they  themselves 
pirobablv  did  not  comprehend.  And 
although  these  people  mav .  think 
Ihere  is  notfainff  worm  tjheir  learning 
in  Rnwrian'  whichy  by  the  bye,  is  a 
Tsry  gross  error— yet  they  should 
^oamer  tluU,  as  thev  are  employed 
to  teach,  it  behoves  them  not  to  re- 
llnquish  the  only  roedii^n  by  which 
they  can  be  enabled  to  do  so  e&c- 
tusilly. 

Independently  of  its  o|her. merits^ 


the  JRusdan  language  possesses  thre» 
qualities,  which  render  it  an  object 
of  attention  to  every  one  who  is  de- 
termined not  to  be  exclusive  in  Ids 
literary  studies.  In  the  first  place, 
it  approaches  more  nearly  than  any 
Other  modem  tongue,  to  the  ancient 
languages— especially  to  the  Greek 
^d  Latin,*  in  its  construction,  in 
the  employment  of  a  number  of  par- 
ticiples, and  in  the  conciseness  of  its 
idioms;  whereas  Uie  other  modem 
European  dialects  are  all,  more  or 
less,  loaded  and  deformed  with  arti- 
cles, auxiliary  verbs,  and  other  suo- 
eedanea  for  varied  terminations. 

Secondly,  it  has  an  advantage  over 
them^  in  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  ihe  anciept  Slavonic,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  len^  of  time  to  be  the 
$alect  consecrated  to  literature  and 
the  church,  and  from  this  may  be 
borrowed,  without  at  all  departing 
from  the  genius  of  the  modem 
Russ,.  terms  to  denote  all  those  shades 
of  expressicMi,.  and  all  those  new  ideas, 
produced  by  an  increase  of  national 
culture  and  civilisation.  While,  for 
want  of  similar  resources,  other  na- 
tions are  obliged  to  derive  their  phi- 
losophic and  abstract  terms  u-om 
languages  totally  imknown  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  Russian 
language^  on  the  contrary,  is  capable 
of  developing  them  from  its  own 
(^ire;  and  for  this  reason  it  possesses 
a  freshness,  a  vitality,  ana  an  in- 
tegrity, in  which  otiier  modem  idioms 
are  all,  more  or  less,  deficient. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  it  is,  as  far  aa 
tt^  authority  df  history  will  avail 
us,  one  of  the  most  widely-extended 
of  all  languages,  ancient  or  modem, 
What  was  the  Greek,  even  at  its  most 
ilouiishing  period,  when  it  was  the 
language  of  Magna  Gnecia  in  the 
west,  and  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  east? 
What  was  the  Latin — at  one  time 
spoken,  or  at  least  understood, 
throughout  all  the  then  known  and 
subjugated  world? — What  was  the 


*  That  the  study  ^  Rms  would  not  be  wholly  unprofitable  or  nnimerciting  'to  the 

tsssidd  tdiolsr,  will  be  adaiitted   by  those  wIk>  hafe  perascd   Mr.  OAlifie*t  argu.* 

SMBts  In  ibrocir  of  its  bdng  the  |iSTtiit  of  the  Ijrtin   tongne.     The   andogies  an4 
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Arabic,  that>  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  the  Caliphat,  had  spread  it* 
self  from  the  shores  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  even  to  the  pealu 
of  Gebel  Tarif  (Gibraltar)  ?— What 
were  all  these  m  comparison  with 
Russ,  which  has  not  oeen  raised, 
by  favourable  circumstances,  to  a 
momeittary  elevation  merely,  but  has 
continued,  with  alf  its  dependant 
dialects,  to  be,  since  time  immemorial, 
the  language  of  an  immense  tract  of 
country  ?  From  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Bavaria  to  Ramtschatka,  and  even 
to  the  western  shores  of  North  Ame- 
rica, it  is  not  only  understood  but 
spoken. 

Having  pointed  oUt  the  necessity 
of  makuig  one's  self  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country,  anfd  the 
value  of  the  acquisition,  I  would 
next  advise  whoever  intends  to  travel 
in  Russia,  to  provide  himself  with 
a  vehicle  of  his  own.  A  hired  car- 
riage may  always  b^  procured  of  a 
post-master;  but  it  subjects  those 
who  adopt  it,  to  the  imputation  of  a 
contemptible  poverty.  Were  any  one 
to  make  a  pedestrian  tour,  he  would 
infallibly  be  regarded  as  abeggar :  even 
the  commonest  peasant  is  generally 
the  possessor  of  two  or  more  horses  ; 
and  so  averse  are  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  provinces,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  walking,  that  they  will  not 
proceed  the  shortest  distance,  except 
m  a  carriage. 

Indeed  so  little  idea  have  they  of 
walking  for  mere  amusement,  that  a 
promenade  appears  to  them  an  egre- 
^ous  absurdity;  and  a  man  who 
walks  abroad,  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  returning  home 
again,  is  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a  madman.  When  unoccupied, 
they  indulge  in  the  Oriental  Iiaury  of 
reposing  upon  a  carpet. 

With  respect  to  the  horses,  they 

Sroceed  with  extreme  rapidity,  al- 
lough  they  are  but  mea^e,  misera-* 
ble- looking  animals ;  and  instead  of 
there  being  any  occasion,  as  in  Ger-^ 
many,  to  urge  on  the  postillions  to 
greater  expedition,  it  is  here  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  entreat  them  to 
abate  somewhat  of  their  speed.  In- 
deed it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  travel  150  or  175  vertts  in 
twelve  hours.  Such  is  the  celerity 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
perform  journeys  of  500  or  600  miles 
and  upwards,   that  they  attach  no 
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more  hnportanoe  to  them  than  wt 
should  to  a  trifling  ezcuraioD  for  a 
sbgle  day. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  a 
Russian  mention,  in  tl^  course  ci 
conversation,  that  he  b  just  return- 
ed from  visiting  the  catacombs  of 
the  Holy  City— from  Spain,  Swit- 
zeriand.  Archangel,  or  Astrakan,  as 
if  from  some  place  in  the  itnme^ate 
environs.  I  remember  that,  on  niy 
arrival  at  Moscow,  there  lodged  at 
the  same  inn  as  myself,  an  opnietf 
merchant,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming,  with  his  family,  every  year 
from  Tobolsk,  to  spend  the  carnival 
there,  and  then  return  home :  and 
although  the  distance  is  not  le^  than 
S336  versts,  he  accompli^ed  it  in 
only  eight  days. 

The  Director  of  the  Gymnasiuni  at 
Irkuzk,  travelled,  with  liis  family, 
from  that  city  to  Kasan,  a  distance 
of  5070  versts,  in  nineteen  days;  and 
this  journey  was  undertaken  roereh- 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  short  run 
to  an  old  friend. 

Havingprocured  a  carriage  of  ooe's 
own,  the  next  thing  to  be  observed, 
ts  to  take  no  more  luggage  than  b 
absolutely  necessaiy.  The  drirers,' 
who  consider  celerity  more  than  any 
thing  else,  are  exceedingly  impatient 
of  whatever  may  tend  to  impede  it: 
and  it  will  be  found  hi  every  respect 
more  prudent,  and,  I  may  add,  more 
economical,  to  have  all  one's  baggage 
conveyed .  either  by  water  or  land 
carriage.  Owing  to  imprudence  in 
this  respect,,  Germans,  who  proceed 
to  settle  in  Russia,  occasioh  them- 
selves great  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense: and  they  often  incommode 
themselves  during  a  long  journey,' 
with  what  they  could  as  wdl  pur- 
chase at  the  place  of  their  destinatioo. 
I  have  somedmes  seen  a  cararan  of 
these  settlers    with    their   waggons 

Sacked  with  tables,  chairs,  hen-coops, 
oors,  and  windows,  in  shorty  wnh 
all  their  moveables  axidficiures.  Thus 
they  improvidently  retard  their  pnv 
gresB,  lose  their  patience,  and  be^ 
come  disgusted  with  the  coimkry,  the 
inhabitants,  the  l^guagc,  and  eTcry 
thing  tliat  is  Russian. 

Russia  has  for  some  time  past  be- 
come an  object  of  attention  to  the 
west  of  Europe,  with  whidi  h  has 
been  brouffht  more  immediateh-  into 
contact  Numbers  emigrate  tJotlNr 
from  Upper  Germany ;  and  UkRiin 
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tAkn  Univerrities  are  principal! j  filled 
with  German  Professors^  who  might 
here  find  enough  to  exercise  both 
their  ciiriosity  and  their  literary  in- 
dustry ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  very 
little  is  the  information  they  possess 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Rus- 
sians :  little  more,  in  fact,  than  that 
vague  and  erroneous  species  of  in- 
formation   traditionary    in    popular 
school-books,  and  systems  of  geogra- 
phy.    How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  genius 
and  diq>osition  of  any  people,  so  long 
as  we  continue  ignorant  or  their  lan- 
guage ?     A  resi&nce  of  a  few  months 
in  the  metropolis,  where  the  stranger 
generally  mixes  with  his  own  coun- 
trymen, or  with  the  higher  classes  of 
the   natives,  is  as  litUe  adapted  to 
enable  him  to  judge  of  the  people 
and  their  peculiar  characteristics,  as 
travelling  post  through  the  country, 
and  conversing  with  none  but  postil- 
lions and  innkeepers.    Whoever  tra- 
vels from  Tala  to  Moscow,  and  from 
thence  to  Volodimir,  will  be   con- 
vinced, more  perhaps    than  in   any 
other  place,  how  contagious  to  morals 
Is  the  pesUlential  atmosphere  of  a 
great  city;  but  he  will  be  greatly 
mistaken  should  he  imagine,  that  the 
duplicity  and  cunning,  from  which  be 
here  suners,,  are  characteristic  of  the 
people  in  general :  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  contrary,    he 
needs  only  turn  aside  a  few  miles 
from  the  high  road.      Traders  and 
artisans,  who  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  lower  and  middling 
classes,  have  seldom  either  the  leisure 
.  or  the  ability  to  publish  them ;  and 
-  the  traveller  who  mixes  only  with 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  will  find 
•  but  little  to  distinjguish  them  from 
the  same  ranks  in  the  other  civilized 
countries  of  Europe.  The  best  means 
of  becoming    acquainted   with  the 
mast  promment'  traits  of  national 
character,  }s  to  intermix  for  some 
time  with  the  lower  and  middling 
classes,  or,  if  this  l>e  not  practicable, 
to  study  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions in  their  genuine  popular  ro- 
mances, wherein  they  are  faithfully 
transcribed  from  the  life.    Of  these, 
however^  there  are  scarcely  any  to 
be  found  in  RuMia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  national  comedies,  little, 
if  at  all,  known,  except  to  the  n'a- 
tives. 


and  repeated  sacrifices,  will'at  length 
destroy  all  energy  of  character  in  na- 
tions, as  well  as  in  individuals ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  states  verge  to- 
wards imbecility  and  complete  ex-* 
haustion:  yet,  should  a  people  possess 
sufiScient  perseverance  to  work  its 
wav  through  the  storms  of  adversity 
and  revolution,  until  they  attain  se- 
curity and  independence,  they  will 
likewise  acquire  a  fixed  diaracter. 
That  this  has  been  the  case  with 
Russia  is  well  known  to  every  one 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  ita 
history.  This  fixity  and  uniformibr 
of  character,  extending  through  such 
an  immense  empire,  is  a  phenomenon 
imparalleled  among  any  other  nation, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modem  tunes. 
Trom  Archangel  to  Cherson,  from 
Wilna  and  &lev  to  Oshot^  and 
Nishnikamtskatt,  there  is  but  one 
language,  with  hardly  any  admix- 
ture  of  dialects,  and  but  one  re- 
ligion ;  there  are  die  same  customa 
and  manners;  the  same  education 
and  way  of  living ;  the  same  costume 
and  the  same  popular  amusements. 
In  his  temperament,  the  Russian  is 
vivacious  and  sanguine,  and  it  is  to 
this  peculiarly  happy  constitution, 
that  he  is  indebted  for  those  advan- 
tages which  distinguish  him  froqi 
other  nations,  and  which  may,  at 
some  future  period,  elevate  him  to  a 
pouit  that  has  not  hitherto  been  at- 
tained. From  this  cause  arises  his 
almost  indestructable  gaiety,  and 
that  truly  enviable  accommodation  ot 
temper,  which  enables  him  to  elicit 
enjoyment  from  every  the  most  tri- 
fling circumstance. 

Singing  is,  with  the  Russian,  on 
almost  universal  specific  with  which 
he  sweetens  all  his  toils  and  difficul- 
ties. To  a  foreign  ear  their  national 
melodies  appear  melancholy  and 
plaintive ;  but  for  a  native  they  pos- 
sess something  tenderly  engaging. 
Never,  no  not  even  in  Italy  during 
the  vintage,  have  I  heard  more  sing- 
ing in  the  open  air  then  I  have  m 
Russia.  In  every  village,  a  lively 
troo])  of  youthful  peasantry  assem- 
bles in  a  circle  during  the  delightful 
summer  evenings;  and  the  air  re- 
sounds with  the  finest  voices,  the 
most  charming  melodies,  accom- 
panied by  songs  of  such  enchanting 
delicacy  and  simplicity,  that  they 
might  be  attributed  tQ  a  Sappho,  or 
an  Anacreon,  without  detracting  from 

^Ka     «>Arkiif  a#*/\v«      f^f     A«^I«AS>  1«^'«f«M>     •«■ 
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Urn  depdXL  (tf  winter,  when  the  upecC 
^  inatuBHite  nature  if  so  pecollarlf 
dreaty,  the  lively  notes  of  the  sledg9- 
driyer,  and  the  jingHng  of  his  horset' 
brils,  are  gay  imd  aniinated.--*While 
tiie  ffhiYermg  foreigner,  buried  in 
some  six  or  seren  fur  mantlea,  hastily 
Jei^  into  the  carriage  as  if  fearful  of 
a  moment's  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
there  fences  niroself  reimd  with 
cvdhions  imd  curtains;  the  actire 
drirer,  attired  in  his  short  petisse, 
and  with  ids  neck  bared  to  the  in- 
demency  of  the  weather,  leaps  on 
Ills  seat  with  an  ag^ty  equal  to  that 
of  a  French  opera  daticer;  and  im- 
mediately commences  both  his  Jour- 
ney, and  his  clear,  annnated  song. 
Ilie  keen  winds  cut  hia  face,  icicles 
hang  upon  his  hair,  his  rugged  beasd 
ia  congealed  to  a  mass  of  ice,  flakes 
of  snow  fill  both  his  bosom  and  his 
-open  mouth-'Hfto  matter,  he  atill  coii- 
tmues  to  siDg  ustil  he  arrives  at  the 
next  inn ;  there  he  liastens  into  the 
warm  stove;  removes  the  icicles 
from  his  visage,  crosses  himseif  be- 
fere  the  smol^  saint  placed  in  one 
comer  of  the  apartment ;  salirtes 
every  one  as  Matusoka  andBatuahka>^ 
swallows  his  xlass  of  brandy,  and 
at  again  on  ms  seat,  and  on  his 
journey. 

Sin^g  is  introduced  into  their 
most  serions  employments:  while 
hauling  up  a  ressel  on  sh(n:e  tlux>ugfa 
the  breakers,  while  raising  immoise 
weights,  while  extinguishing  afire, 
they  universaUy  keep  time  in  a  sort 
of  chorus,  as  if  it  aided  them  in  aet- 
ing  ttnuiltaneously. 

Another  prominent  trait  in  tile 
character  of  the  Russians,  is  Uieir 
wonderful  dexteri^,  especi^ly  in  oU 
mechanical  labours.  A  fereigner  is 
•  astonished  at  pecceivinff  wtth  what 
mmple  means  they  will  elevate  the 

Ssatest  weights.  Their  wooden 
uses,  wliidd  are  executed  with 
rnich  neatness^  as  to  aopear  cut  out 
of  a  solid  piece,  areaU  formed  with 
no  other  tool  than  the  hatchet,  which 
eerves  as  a  saw,  a  plane>  and  level. 
The  finffem,  or  the  teeth,  perform  the 
office  of  pineers  for  die  aniith ;  and 
the  glazier  has  no  otlier  inttrumeat 
for  cutting  his  glass :  even  the  moat 
dangerous  operations  are  performod 
with  equal  ahupMcity.    A  mw  i«- 


tJw^ 


emit  b  in  a  few  w#dks  ^SaawmUii 
into  an  expert  soldier  ;  into 
maker^  a  tailor,  or  eren  m  : 
just  as  his  cdonel  may  require: 
there  can  be  no  stronger  xwoof  of 
tile  medianical  capacity  of  ue  btf- 
sians,  or  of  wliat  they  may  ba 
dered  by  dSadpiine,  than  their  i 
ordinary  perfomances  oo 
struroents;  for  each  wnisirian 
fines  himself  to  one  note,  wlndi  he 
plays  as  long  as  he  Urea :  and  yet  tm 
difl^iut  paaaagea  bocb  esecntad 


with  a  precimon  and  taste  tnAf  ao- 
tonishing.    I^o  other  nation,  can  noart 
of,  or  could  execute,  aueh  singular 
concerts,  which,  froin  the  ainid>er  of 
performers  they  require,   are 
neard,  except  at  the  eat 
of  the  nobdi^.     This   dexttfity  is 
conspicuous    in    almost  afi  that  a 
Russian  does:  even  the  meaaeat  of 
them  has  a  fieedom,  li^^tness;,  and 
ease  inhis  waIk,-«-has  an  unconatraia- 
edness,  and  even  grace,  in  his  na- 
tions: without  ever  being  de6cieBt 
in  respect  towards  his  auperian,  he 
addresses  himself,  even  to  those  of 
'  the  highest  rank,  with  pei&ct  setf- 
possessioD^  and.  without  manifesting 
anymaovaise  honte.    A  aimilar  in- 
trepidity and  confidence  are  dinj^- 
ed  in  tlie  ease  with  which  he  c&bs 
over  the  moat    dreadful   precipioas 
without  becoming  giddy.    Y^  this 
feadessneasjoften  becomes  raahness: 
to  save  himsdf  a  few  steps,  he  will 
>cro88  over  a  rotten  plank,  or  sill 
more  rotten  iee;  in  the  mUtet  of  a 
crowd  of  carriages,  he  sees  as  little 
cause  for  iq»preheuaiaB  ae  if  walk- 
ing in  a  rooniA    Thb  apathy  oC  or 
rather  this  prediledaoB  for  dai^v, 
miKes  itself  even  .ia  Ida  very  iiiiaoi 
msnts,  whidi  woald  stheiViae  s^ 
pear  to  him  insipid:  a  striking'  in- 
stance of  this  is  to  be  fennd  in  dnar 
fondness  for  their   ptecmkoaB   k»- 
sUdes. 

This  dexterity  is  not  jnasdy  asr> 
poral  or  mantiai ;.  it  displays  Unlf  ia 
their  mental  eaartioa&f  It  is  wdl 
known  that  the 
every  foreign. laaguage  with  ] 
larCacility;  an  adra 
he  is  in  some  degree  iodchtod  la  Ae 
difiScukiesnfhisownt:  thisssadm 
his  organs  ao  pliant,  andbcenkathtti 
in  so  weQ,  that  he  oaa  inatala  a^y 


'  ^^^u^^Mexpraanveof  «ndeanD«it,nMaBi^,inyii|i«IMM^  vyfiMiei 
t  Thb  Mtmt  but  ImkI  cneoorMeiDent  to  ibrdgnen  to  fblknr  the 
fftViButhelbraMri»naftlikaHii4«i Rn. 
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nan  to  My«rjibl«  wioUf  to  iMaquilt 
tilt  soosMt  of  Ae  EngiiAi  ift^  tbe  Bo* 
bemiin  r,  or  the  PoUah  L  I  ww 
«]m  asMR-e^  by  all  tht  QemuM  Fro- 
fiiflors  in  RoMa,  with  wkoa  I  W 
came  ^qnainted,  &al  the  Rutiiaii 
poaae^Bts  a  deddtd  aAd  wwnrknMf 
<ctpacl^  for  th0  tnitfaainaticfc 

A  thkd  treit  in  thdr  Battona]  duu- 
victtr  is  kindtieat.  Among  no  oAd> 
peopile  does  this  tnif  amiable  Tirtne 
appear  to  be  cultl?itted  to  nvreater 
«xUiit     WtietlMr   in  an  uiinown 

Smatfbe  dty,  or  in  tke  deetrtt  of 
beria,  ooe  it  equallr  mte  of  befai|p 
Netted  ariffbt ;  and  evvn  of  being 
^UM)ompcniea  tttittt  lie  is  certain  of  bfa 
way.  Blind  boggm  dt  in  the  motft 
crowded  itreeu  with  tiie  money  tlM|r 
lure  colieeted,  in  tiieir  bate ;  to  theae^ 
inrftoda,  ^m  nf  tike  iowest  daasea^ 
iHft  ^e  an  flhna^  and  ahould  any 
40M  h^re  a  kroer  piece  of  a»a^ 
-  Ami  Ik  m»  wol  «pitt,  ^iM  put  it 
id^wn  and  taice  out  aa  Mutk  change 
tti  h$  ttibika  proper;  nor  is  the  op- 
pavtaaity  ibr  Mnffdidhontston  anc^ 
otciSloNa,  ever  known  to  mislead 
tfMm.  This  ia  a  piece  of  oonfidenoe 
tlmt  In  Mine  ether  capltala  of  Bn- 
ttme^  mwH  soon  be  mpented  af  by 
wfeeviM'  should  thtnk  af  diaplayiug 
it.  ft  niust  not^  however,  be  anp- 
MSed  that  the  RnssiaK  nve  abaa- 
Intily  imaweuiate  in  this  reaneeC;  on 
the  «0ntratr>  they  make  small  actople 
«f  apprDpnMiag  to  tiiemaelYes  nay 
i  Bttle  artide  of  valoe;  But  robbcrt, 
or  acnrtiffng  like  vkAtitee,  vierr  miiely 
«oeura ;  Um  enns  'Iheneibre  ia  tdtan 
to  aecnre  doom  and  sirindowa*    Tst- 


9^. 

veilhitfiailinpatMtiy  tafc^^aooaepl^ 
indeec^  among  tba  Nomadic  tribes  of 
Iba  Csuoaaua,  &c.  Ire. 

Whether  It  arises  from  the  diroo* 
aidon  of  the  pec^le;^  or  from  the  cm^ 
ractcr  of  the  goysntnent,  I  know 
sbt;  Init  nowittre  does  a  move  tm* 
limited  neBcbas  toleration  piwnil 
thaninRuaSa.  Another  remadcable 
trait  iMOMp  the  Riisrians,  is  ihm 
«xtmnie  and  disinterested  hoq^tsifity:. 
A  stnmner,  or  n  yonng  man  of  vobn 
dccate  meumstaneasy  in  any  of  tlm 
kiger  cities^  is  anre  of  nbtaining 
access  to  tabiss  wJutA  hat  may  condder 
aa  his  own;  andean  arailbfanBelf^f 
Ike  general  inritatian  given,  witbaMt 
the  least  reserve  or  constraint  Gaie^ 
and  ^aod^humour  prevail  Mt  the  can 
tBrtaamenta  of  the  better  dsastSj 
witJfeont  aver  degoieintmg  intaBa^ 
chanalian  excess.  Theoomtoakipdn* 
pie,  howemer,  indulgB  very  huh  in 
>tfae  nae  of  spirits^  and  particudany  of 
their  liavmnite  liraady;  yet  even  In 
-their  moments  of  extreme:  iwilaialjf^ 
sme,  ad^ 


they  are  rarely  (piaiidaonie, 
when  an^ble  any  lanrar  to 
tiismsch)S9»  nre  tnated  wUh  emrr 
attention,  and  all  teadenieas,  by  thefar 
Isas  inundcatod  compiEmBoas.  If 
Venice  be  the  ffbfeadias  of  monks^ 
Russia  ia  most  aasuwdly  llmt  af 
dnnikaidg ;  for,  tfaar^  aman  hifiquar 
is  iegauied  almost  an  a  aaint^  ana  la 
anre  to  racei^e  all  the  sanrioes  Ida  al- 
tnation  duawiajs,  aa  hianaaitf  ihat 
protMbJy  ariaea  in  no  amall  dwme 
from  sympathy  vt^  'Ae  djianluil 
penoa,  and  a  osaaiiwuhcas nf  Ihair 
own  freqaent  need  of  aimflaT  mekBai 
charity* 
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lir^Btan  Bticn^I  pcrfeetly  vm- 
aamMiAiwsnr^uizhboattbe  "Let- 
mnf  nnd  1  We  no  doofot  the 
4ootarasid'voa4re  lading  yosa-wiK 
'  ~  r  tegirthef^  bo  nmfce  a  Usn  of  me 
[  i  nrtnaa;  ban  ^aie  caae  that 
ynbrlieid  isin  niy  aneoth  I 


donatwag  myndU^Whata  pitgne 
aatafnh  Wpaii  Mnrl'M3ftn  a  :man 


JBdiniuf^  May,  18dl. 

net  write  a  letter  fvom  tiuahsipndsnt 
town  bat  yon  miist  naako  iMts  tie 
Imar  and  fiddle  of  it  |-«aatf«te  mere 
alf  seeking  a  heok  in  Uie  mise  lor  the 
adke  of  tftie  crowd  it  naay  bring  nnrnd 
'  aa!-^— Bat  licothar  beor-^danoe,  nor 
JMM^rif-dance  shall  yon  Jend  lae;*- 
I  have  ooasntted  a  Soots  iaar  fiisid 
abosn  my  compact  to  ncnd  yon  an 


«0 

ikxoanC  af  l^e  blade,  aiMi  he  tells  th^ 
'that  I  m^  resile  at  any  time  before 
Implement,  (as  he  j^irased  it)  •  and 
mfrjr 'claim  a  locus  penitentke.'^YoM 
-ore  on  the  wrong  side  of  the'  post 
irith'  xkt  for  law  therefore,  and  I 
advise  you  not  to  foirce  me  to  take 
Uvanta^  of  mv  Scotch  domicile* 
•  Speakmg  of  law,  I' do  not  know 
iipbn  what  sutgect- 1  can  better  in* 
iroduce  Edinburgh  and  -  you  to 
-each  other,  for  it  is  tiie  living  of  both 
•of  ypii  :**-!  am  afraid,  however,  that 
Trere  you  to  meet  upon  it,  your  mu- 
tual admiratiea  would  resemble  what 
we  may  imagine  that  of  Lycurgus 
^and  Jeremy  Beritham 'to  be  in  si- 
-milar  drcumstances ;  for  I  am  not 
•«tire  that  the  Lacedemonian  and  the 
.Beaeher'  would  be  more  ignorant 
•of  eabh' other's  craft,  than  a  hoary 
■Scaftig  bnfwer  and  my  present  Cor- 
nespoodeat— ^In  one  particular,  you 
law  gentry  are  the  same  in  all  coun- 
^es,  that  is,  the  barbarism  of  your 
■langitege  r  —  the  Latin  Lexicogra- 
.  )iiitrs  fierer  omit  the  head  **  Barba- 
rrdus  o^Law-»Latin;"*— I  am  told, 
there  fe'  a  similar  distinction  as  to 
LaWf^Scoldi,  ind  of  course,  our  de- 
k;endanti  in  the  SOth  century  will 
.  fajrre  the  same  ad^Btlon  to  their  Jofan- 
•ons  and  Sheridims. — In  Bhgland,  as 
-^fiuravever  you  would  let  me  leani, 
ydur  nHyvtic  words  are  im^pUcable 
>  to  any  thing  else  but  law,  and  one 
can  giiess  at  the  meaning  of  a  rule 
•'ftisif  a  demurrer,  and  a  rejoinder, 
although' your  ^  fb^s,  and  ca  sds 
'  mrH  more  than  su&ciently  enigmati- 
'  «al,*^but  here  the  language  h  per- 
fectly oracular,  and  it  would  pussle 
CEdipus  himself  to  bterpret  it.  When 
a  Judge  intends  to  be  pereinptory  in 
an  order,  he  ordains  parties  to  condg" 
scendf  when  he  is  disposed  to  be 
mOd  and  monitory,,  he  recommends 
them  to  box  their  pleas  1 — Witnesses 
must  be  brought  mtd  court  upon  a 
Diligence,  and  before  they  can  1^  ex- 
amined, tEey  must  be  purged^-^ 
When  a  man  leaves  his  estates  to  the 
poor;  he  is  said  to  morUfy  them,  and 
'When  you  tbse  your  deceased '  dder 
brother's  estate  it  is  called  «  co»- 
f««r//--They  btast  also  of  as  mudi 
«keoral^  Latin  as  you  in  Westmis*. 
ater^hallr^Bome  of  it,  indeed,  ir  their 
pecutium,  (ex.  gm.  this  wordy)  and 
-  for  Imrrible  phrates,  suoh  «s  '^bllMt- 
ing  you  oft  the  horn,"  "  poinding  yotir  t 
grouadi*'  ^  oitosignhig   you  to  the 
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i  think  'they  beat :  ytmr'' bannr  < 
dowers,  dockings  of  tails,  andmks 
of  hotchpot,  clean  out  of  the  field. 
'  About  four-fifths  of  my  <jld'{4iy* 
mates  and  school  croniea  liv^  by  dt 
law,  and  I  may  almost  say,  the  smr 
proportion  holds  in  the  upper  pspa** 
tation  of  Edinburgh : — Yon  wiU  no^ 
-therefore*  be  surporised  at  my  know- 
ledge <  of  the  trade,  Iot  the  8es(f 
lawrers  are  -not  only  not  trouhM 
with  any  of  that  shyness  of  bca^ 
known,  which  some  iiieDda  atmmit 
in  London  are  beset -with^  but  sees 
rather  to-  brag  of  their  caUbug,  sad 
in  mited  companies>  thev  foist  m  ll? 
shop  with  an  air  of  such  easy  fon- 
tiousness,  that  you  are  wheedled  h*i 
piekhig  up  their  jargon  for  the  sib 
,of  the  jocularity  wMch  is  clothed  h 
iU  The  profession  alto^ther,  keit, 
is  on  a  quite  different  footing  inm 
England  :-^That  branch  of  it»  whidk 
answers  to  .your  attomeyv,  is  csb- 
posed  of  a  rank  in  society  above  tk 
•  average  of- yours,  and  before  an  sp- 
prentice  can  be  boUnd  to  it,  be  nait 
produce  certificates  of  hs^ing  at- 
tended a  University,  and  made  pifr- 
gress  in  his  stuc&s  ,-^r*aB:  imaBease 
advanta^,  and  one  great  souice  «f 
the  cultivation  of  inteUectuai  fasr- 
-8uit»  which  charactetizes  dw  yoeag 
lawyers  of  this  place.^In  mo^  other 
towns  the  sddety  of  yom^  pe«|»lsb 
bn^en  for  eter  by  tbeir  leoiviqf 
school,  but  here,  generally  speaking, 
they  meet  in  two  future  ata^esi,  ^ 
College  and  the  Court,  engnge^inlhe 
atlianttient  of  the  same  object,  pro- 
fosiHonal  leaniing;  and  the  deiiie 
of  being  "  clever  follows "  is  kept 
alive,  bv  its  being  necessarr  to 
Berve  their  status  amona-  toeh 
elates.  Thb  desire,  and  the 
quent' ambition  of  shining,  hwve  ef 
late  amazingly  increased  among  isy 
young  townsmen.  Indeed,  I  foari 
is  outrunning  itself, — they  are  bnt 
seedlhigs  in  Uteratmn,  y«t  tbey^  as- 
sume a  sharp  knowledge  of  crciy 
thing  connected  with'it> 
realfy  leamed^ust  bt  ~ 
It  Is  now  found  suoh  i 
easy  matter  to  tidk,  ^md  W 
and  to  prist;  with  the  ^aift..  aad  ^sMfc 
ner  of  «  seholar'and  »  c#ide^*aai  lis 
high  road  of  kanteg-is  lihjai«  bf  ss 
Mtsny  traveMeAy  iiUt^fiBikmmm  of 
rubbish  can  aearotly  bii  wnasbsii  »L 
Yoar  Ittva^ften  heavi 
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me  gttbbte  abont  our' debating  Sod^ 
,ties  m  £diDburgh>  and  you  cannot 
^ve  forffottoi  our  dispute  about  a 
certain  west  Indian  president  of  the 
-Medieal,  of  which  one  of  us  was  an 
unworthy  member — I.  am  told  they 
have  increased  ten-fold,  and  there  ar^ 
now  the  Select,  the  Speculatiye^ 
the  Juridical,  Academic,  Theologic, 
Theomathic^Philalethic,  Dialectic  and 
Didactic,  besides  numerous  -  others 
demoted  to  particular  branches  of 
science.  How  they  are  all  kept 
^ing  I  cannot  so  easily  tell  you,-^ 
some  of  their  names,  at  least,  ao  upon 
He  :-^l  have  heard  that  one  of  them, 
at  a  full  meeting,  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  applying  the  balance  in  their 
treasurer  s  hands  to  a  dinner  and 
drink  at  the  house  of  my  namesake 
Billy  a  measure  which,  as  one  of 
their  patriarchs  prognosticated,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  swaUmoed  up  the 
Society  for  ever.  You  cannot,  fail  to 
-observe,  however,  that  where  there 
ia  a  spirit  among  Uie  body  of  respect- 
able young  men,  which  sets  these 
thinking  speculations  a-going,  there 
must  be  a  state  of  society  very  difTe* 
rent  from  that  of  a  trading  or  com- 
.mercial  capitaL  Men  of  sound  sense 
And  liberal  education  are  much  the 
same  ail  over  the  world,  but  I  rather 
think  that  it  is  in  Edinburgh  only  that 
you  have  an  enlightened  city  as  a 
xnty,  although  London  may  exceed  it 
in  quantum  of  intellect,  even  propor- 
tionate!^ to  its  excess  of  popidation ; 
but  the  grievance  of  London  is,  that 
you  cannot  collect  yourselves,  you 
are  profound  philosophers  and  bril- 
liant wits  on  such  and  such  an  even- 
ing, dtemately  at  Kensington,  Albo- 
mairle-street,  Tavistock-square,  &c 
Now,  in  Edinburgh  you  meet  your 
eminent  men  in  dusters^  daily  and 
^urly  if  you  like,  in  the  streets  or 
public  walks,  and  you  are  saved  a 
sensation  (that  will  intrude  itself  at  a 
partif,\  that  you  are  looked  upon  as 
one  <a  BXL  audience  brought  tc^ether 
to  see  and  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Such-a-one,  the  lion  of  the  night: 
•.— basides,  from  the  spirit  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  society  at  large  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  your  eminent 
aiMi  distinguished  society ;  and  what 
in  London  is  made  a  set  feast  of,  is 
liere  an  ordinary  meaL 

I  went  up  to  the  Calton  Hill  (the 
Acropolis,  as  they  will  have  it,  of 
this  Athens)  for  a  walk,  on  Sunday 
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last,  about  tirelte  o^iddok,  and  i^ 

the  &w  Sabbath  breakars  that 
saw,  there  was  one  whose  grave  e^ 
deriy  appearance  set  the  oonscienceB 
of  us  younger  sinners  quite  at  rest 
for  our  profanation.  He  looked  as  If 
he  knew  me,  but  trusting  to  looks  in 
this  respect  has  got  me  into,  so  many 
•ridicidous  dilemmas,  that  I  have  re- 
solved to  disregard  them  whenever  I 
am  not  siu'e  of  the  looker,  which,  in 
a  little,  I  was  in  the  present  instance: 
he  was  a  man  of  six^  and  upwards, 
fresh  looking  and  healthy,  dressed  in 
a  fine  medium  of  the  old  school,  the 
more  modem  fiihiess  of  the  1799,  and 
the  iMtJit  frovi  Allen  and  Wilson. 
His  face  was  a  mixture  of  playful 
bluntness  and  waggery,  with  a  good 
deal  of  genuine  bemani^,  and  an  au» 
thoritatrve  swell  of  the  under  Hp ;  but 
above  all  there  was  a  beam  of  ardi 
•intelligence,  an  incaoability,  if  I  ma^p 
so  speak,  of  fbot  taking  a  saiicaatb 
view  of  a  subject,  that  I  have  never 
seen  more  stronaly  marked,  except 
in  the  face  of  Vmtaire ; — in  short,^  it 

was  Mr.  A .     VV'hen  we  had 

passed  once  or  twice,  I  ventured  up 
to  him,  and  addressing  him.  by  name, 
asked  him  how.  he  did ; — before .  I 
could  get  out  my  sentence,  he  had 
recollected  me,  and  holding  out  hia 
hands,  ^^£h!  Tarn  Young,  where 
in  the  world  have  you  come  from,** 
he  welcomed  me  home  very  cordialhf . 
We  walked  nearly  a  couple  of  hours 
round  thb  most  delightful  of  all  pos^ 
sible  places,  as  your  newspapers 
phrase  it,  and  my  companion  was 
quite  a  chronicle,  a  living  abstract  of 
**  strangers  guides,"  for  upwards  of 
forty  years.  He  looked  down  upon 
the  whole  of  the  New  Town  as  ^ou 
and  I  look  at  a  row  of  new  build- 
ings in  the  Regent's  Park;  or  as  I 
look  upon  the  pues  of  streets,  squares, 
and  crescents,  that  have  sprung  up 
here  since  my  boyhood.  At  the  nortn 
side  of  the  lull,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
a  nH>st  beautiful  new  chapel  for  the 
worshippers  of  your  land,  and  doae 
by  it  the  golhic  mires  of  Uie  Catholic 
chapel,  both  built  during  my  trans- 
portation- '*  Aye,"  sakl  he,  ''•  they 
were  ay  mithers  bairns,"  .  (he  gra*- 
dually  got  Scotch  in  his  language  as 
-we  grew  famlHar.)  <^  they  were  ay 
mithers  bairns,  though  ^ey  cooat 
.  out  owre  thfar  panrltoh :  now-a^days 
we  ,mi^  go  to  th«  devil  wiihoot 
•breakiitf  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
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a*  my  Iroiod  Jolm  Mwnief  tba  writer 
MSifs,  th«  nadr  gaitg  jmi  Iry  Ibr  Hea^ 
Tcn^  tlie  better  dmnee  yovt  have  o' 
the  right,— 4o  he  iakm  a  round  of 
.them  aJL  Yooll  ken  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  WaUc-^Yonder  it  hings  oure 
the  coach  woriL  I  ndnd,  and  so  nay 
-youj  when  its  members,  the  Halda^ 
■mken,  used  to  subscribe  three  ba^iir- 
jbees  in  the  week  for  the  hire  o'  the 
Curcus  on. the  Sabbath  nighU  (1 
xa't  the  Pantheon  now)  and  ther  U 
M  Story  o'  a  parcel  of  you  Englishmeh 
gaunm  halt  mudifled  and  faissmg  tile 
preadier^  because^  as  yoasaid.  Mi. 
Merryman  neVer  appearai  in  a  black 
jerkin,— but  you'll  mak  no  such  blun- 
der now,  for  it  has  got  its  right  name 
at  last,  at  least,  if  aH  kinds  of  wor- 
•rinp  implies  all  kinds  of  goda."  The 
l^ace  which  he  thus  described  has 
«one  tiirough  numberless  changes  ~ 
mm  a  circus,  chafiel,  assembly-* 
TOom>  theatre,  ball  and  concert 
-rooms,  and  is  now  under  the  foster- 
ing management  of  the  **  United 
Btod"  Company,  as  what  Mr.  A. 
.called  '^  a  horse  j^y^iouse !" 
.  As  we  got  round  to  ^e  Old  Town 
jide,  be  continued— *''  Ay,  and  yon- 
der's  the  closs  where  the  Babylomsh 
lutflot  was  glad  to  get  leare  to  lye 
ibrij  years  syne,— ^at's  afore  your 
-day,— Chalmers's  g1oss>  just  an  the 
Physic  Gardens  yonder.— I  mind 
.when  the  mob  hsrried  them  wi  fire 
jHid  sword,  and  desolation,  and  I 
ance  helped  to  save  a  poor  auld 
Aberdeen  priest  from  ffetting  his  nedc 
'broke  out  at  a  window  in  a  dour 
sack«^but  the  holy  text  of  pike  and 
flun  has  been  long  obsolete,  and  if 
dt's  ever  revived,  I  suppose  it  will 
be  somewhat  in  the  rashion  o'  the 
French  and  English  firing  at  Fonte- 
noy,"  —  *'  Jpris  Messieurs/  Apris 
Messieurs,*'  '^itx  politeness  is  now 
4be  order  of  the  day  among  the  god- 
ly of  all  denominations."  As  we  got 
tdown  the  hill  into  the  town,  we  met 

•A  friend  of  A \  a  Mr.  T , 

«  young  advocate,  to  whom  he  intro- 
duced me; — he  told  us  that  he  had 
-just  returned  from  attendance  on 
■oai^e  ladies,  with  whom  he  had  been 
•fiearing  Mr.  Alison  in  the  episcopal 
chapel,  and  he  remarked  upon  the 
leleganoe  of  the  sermon  and  de  gen- 
tility of  tiie  people  who  sat  in  the 
diurches  of  your  persuasion.    «  Nae 

doubt,  nae  doubt,"  said  A >  "  a 

'fcntfcl  appearance  will  be  a  reoom* 


mendation  in  the  next  iiorid  aa  wtd 
as  in  this,  and  at  any  rate>  Mr.  James, 
Toull  plead  your  AoM  and  rttmU, 
for  I  see  you're  weel  dresaed,  and  I'se 
warrant  yon  have  been  in  gtwd  oam- 
pany,  but  oome  along  with  as  ts 
your  friend  Charley  l>eaa,  and  ? 
y6u  are  no  better  engaged,  you  caa 
walk  out  with  us  to  the  lamd  of  Ca- 
naan."   Mr.  T agreed,  and 

•A  ■■  '  '  took  usalonfi-  the  moat  p^- 
iic  streets,  just  as  the  people  wcfe 
crowcBng  to  die  aftemocm  aenice. 
I  hardly  ever  saw  so  many^  pr^Atj 
girb;— the  carriage  beautiea  of  a 
Hyde  Park  Sunday  cannot  ezcti 
them,  and  the  pedestriama*  as  & 
Morning  Post  calls  thend^  caaaoc 
equal  them.'«-I  speak  of  respectaUe 
women,  you  wiU  recollect,  :far  if  1 
did  not  mdie  this  explanation,  Smp- 
kinson  and  you  would  be  on  me  im- 
mediately in  a  manner  that  1  know 
of  old. 

When  we  were  passing  St.  I>avif»- 
atreet,  Hook  for  it  on  the  map  1  left 
you,  at  tke  east  end  of  Princea-strfet,) 
Mr.  A—-  mentioned  a  circumstance 
regarding  its  name,  which  was  new 
to  me-^miad,  I  don't  vouch  finr  th& 
ftct— "« Bid  H  ever  atrike  yw  Mr. 
Yoimg,  that  the  Edinbuins^  V^opkt 
retained  their  puritanism  in  all  their 
streets  but  thb  ?-*-You  never  hear  of 
iSaim/James's-8quare,or  St.  George's, 
x>r  St  John's,  or  St  Catharine'a,— «k1 
aatoStGilesandStCuthbert,  they 
have  unnamed  them  altogether,  at 
least  they  have  buried  them  wi'  Sm^ 
John  Knox  i*  die  Tdbuith  Kirk,  m 
wi'  my  gude«iadier  Sasmi  Sandei* 
Mowbray  i' the  Wast;  but  hate  the 
Saunfs  as  sure's  the  David  or  the 
Andrew/'  I  could  not  accoimt  for 
the  peculiarity,  tiiough  its  existence 
immediately  struck  me.  "  Look  up," 
said  A—-,  "  to  the  corner  house  sa 
the  right  hand,  wi'  pillars  at  the 
threshold, — that  house,  you  aee^  was 
built  before  either  the  square  or  the 
street,  and  stood  for  aomedme  by 
itsel': — it  was  possesaed  by  tke 
sttunt  that  lies  bdow  yon  thmgca 
the  hill  like  a  lang  gallipot,  or  a 
porter-mug  without  the  handle  ;  aad 
when  the  New  Town  Chrirtenera  had 
exhausted  dieir  Georges  aad  Cliv- 
lottes  and  Fredericks  and  fiaDoveta^ 
(and,  my  word,  tJts&f  did  wiitmd  Hr 
fnoyoKfjr,)  some  of  lacfli  accing  Ah 
house,  bethooght  IhaiA  o'  M  mmmi- 
ous   ocd^itr,  ai^  maued  It  afttr 
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him,  bml  hpif  H  cam,  by  itt  holj 
addition^  except  on  account  o'  ita 
n^rae-iather  getting  canoneezed  in 
the  Calton-bul  calendar^  my  friend 
T  here  will  be  better  able  to 
.tell  you.-:-!  will  say  for  my  townfP- 
.i|ien,  that  if  the  woiking  q'  miraclea 
be,  as  I  am  told>  the  chief  grounja 
of  canonization,  there  has  been  no 
Jack  o'  them  at  the .  shrine  of  David 
Hume ! —What  d'ye  think,  Mr.  T— r, 
ay }  "  It  waa  hard  to  say  upon 
^mat  the  old  man's  satire  bore  hiard- 
'est,— but  the  latter  pari  was  an  evi- 
dent fling  at  T ^^  who,  although 

^  clergyman's  son,  jLs,  I  suppose, 
.one  of  the  school  which  predominates 
Jiere.  A—  continued  :—^'  As  for 
;the  square,  I  never  could  learn  how 
it  cam'  by  its  sanctity,  unless  it  was 
affcer  my  auld  friend  Andrew  CxQsbie 
the  advocate,  that  btult  yon  fine 
bouse  Wi'  the  pillars,  that  they're 
making  a  bank  of."  This  kind  of 
conversation  kept  us  till  we  reached 
Mr.  Deas's  stair, — and  we  found  him 
athp^e;— but,  as  I  have  not  much 
.more  room  in  this  sheet,,  and  cannot 
think  of  beginning  a  fourth,  I  must 
leave  him  and  the  delightful  evening 
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^t  we  passed  at  Canaan,  till  nof 
nea^t  letter.  I.  mvst  net  omit,  how- 
ever, to  tell  you,  that  A-:— says, 
that  this  Crosbie  was»  the  original  c^ 
IPleydell  in  Guy  Manaering^  if  thia 
bc|  so,  it  will  enlist  an  older  hand  in 
thie  compositioa  of  these  immortal 
works  tnan  haa  ever  beea  public^ 
noticed. 

Tell  Allan  that  I  got  his  last  let- 
ter, and  am  delighted  to  hf  ar  of  hia^ 
carriage  job/ — he  need  not  be  sq 
.uneasy  about  a  good  coaclnnan,  for 
if  he  himself  knows  his  trad^,  hia 
horses  will  not  be  lona  before  they 
can  trot  to  his  patienta  doors,  with^ 
out  any  other  Junt  than  bekig  voked ) 
I  shall  write  ^m  imjmedialelv,  but 
as  he  is  under  some  woeftil  delusions 
about  this  town^  which  it  is  fit  he 
should  not  be  suf^d  longer  to 
labour  under,  tell  him  in  three 
.words,  that  Bickers  are  abrosated, 
the  Ciaugh  is  abolished,  and  &wlief 
aie  no  morew — ^And  in  this  goodly 
company, .  my  dear  Dick,  I  leave  yca^ 
for  a  week  or  two.  . 

Ever  yours,  most  sincerdv. 


A  SELECTION  OF  IRISH  MELODIES, 
ar  THOM Ai  Mooas. 


.  Tnt  eiiB^hth,  and,  we  fear,  the  la9t 
jTumber  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  by 
the  union  of  whose  music  to  his  beau- 
tiful ,vers^  Mr.  Moore  has  laid  his 

»  country  under  such  infinite  obliga- 
tions, has  just  issued  firom  the  press. 
JWlien,  in  a  former  portion  of  the 
ivprk,  the  poet  bade   '^  £Eurewell  to 

I  his  harp,"  with  all  respect  for  hiix^ 
vre  doubted  his  sincerity.  ^*  At 
lover's  peijuries  they  say  Jove 
laughs." — At  poet's  lapses,  then>  why 
^ould  mortals  be  too  serious?  In 
tbis  case  it  is  impossible,  because 
the  delinquent  has  the  double  justi- 
iication  of  love  and  poetry.  Ho]w- 
ever,  there  Is  prefixed  to  this  num- 
ber a  general  and  final  dedication  of 
the  entire  work  to  the  nobility  and 
ipentiy  of  Ireland,  which  really  looks 
aa  if  it  was  brought  to  its  termina- 

,  ^  tion  in  good  earnest. .  Why  this 
sboold  be  so,  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
7*110  poet  k  stillt  and  loqg^  may  be 

I  csoQtinue  ao,  in  full:possession  of  his 
^ijae  faculties;  and  the  wild  moun- 


tains and  valleys  of  his  country  are 
atill  rich  in  most  melodious  .  air^ 
which  have  escaped  the  accompani- 
ments of  Mr.  Bishopt  Wltether, 
bowever,  this  is  to  be  the  las^  sound 
of  the  Irish  harp,  or  whether  it  will 
produce  another  dulcet  echo,  its  mu- 
sic has  certainly  established,  for  .Ire- 
land, a  high  name. in  vocal  science^ 
and  the  verse  to  which  it  has  been 
*'  married  "  places  its  author  amongst 
the  very  first  lyric  poets  of  any  age 
pr  nation— even  by  the  side  of  Ho^ 
race  and  Anacreon.  Beautiful  as  are 
nuin^r  parts  of  his  Lalla  Rookh,  and 
jezquisite  as  we  admit  many  of  hia 
eputles  fi'om  America  to  be,  it  is  to 
ius  songs  that  Moore  must  trust  for 
immortality,  and  immortal  he  musf 
be  as  long  as  English  'ladies  can  love, 
or  Irish' gentlemen  can  drink,,  vrhich^ 
we  take  it,  is  as  much  of  immortality 
as  any  modern  bard  can  consider  him- 
self equitably  entitled  to.  The  lyrist 
has,  indeedpy  in.  this  respect,  a  great 
advantage  over  the  brotherhood  of 
S  C  2 
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Parnassus.  T&  heart  of  every  one 
ta^es  its  season  of  benevi^enoej  end 
g^ows  tired  of  satire — the  mind  wifl 
not  for  ever  chill  itsdf  within  the 
shade  of  ethics,  and  neither  heart 
nor  mind  can  sustain  etemallj  the 
horrors  or  the  heights  of  the  epic  as- 
oirant.  But  the  lyritt  strays  care- 
lessly along  the  verges  of  the  moun* 
tain.— The  echdes  which  he  awakens, 
if  not  loud,  are  sweet;  tod  the 
chords  with  which  he  produces  them 
are  heart-strings.  He  identifies  him- 
self with  the  passions  of  youth — he 
associates  himself  with  the  pleasiu'es 
pf  manhood — he  sighs  melodious 
comfort  in  the  bowet — ^he  sings 
most  mirthfid  logic  over  the  bottle,— 
he  resounds  and  sweetens  the  music 
of  the  chase;  and  whether  with 
young  or  old*-in  bowers,  or  copses, 
or  banquets — sighing  with  lovers,  or 
carousing  with  Bacchanals,  he  en- 
tangles himself  with  the  richest 
threads  of  our  existence — ^he  js  de- 
termined, at  all  events,  to  have  a 
garland;  and,  when  the  season  of 
the  flowers  is  past,  he  Jovially  awaits 
its  return,  clustering  his  brows  with 
the  fruitage  of  the  vineyard.  In  this 
last  department,  indeed,  Moore  has 
one  living  rival  in  the  patriarch  per- 
son of  Captain  Morris;  but, he  has 
only -one —there  is  no  one  else  simiHs 
out  secundus.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  any  one  to  admit  Morris  to  a  con- 
vivial competition.  Bacchus  in  his 
wildest,  merriest,  and  most  clasncal 
moods,  has  not  a  more  inspired  ido- 
later than  the  veteran  laureate  of 
the  vintage — ^the  snows  of  eighty  win- 
ters have  not  withered  a  leaf  of  his 
laurels,  and  even  Mont  Blanc's  ^'  dia- 
dem" might  melt  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  perennial  imagination.  '  That 
time  fRes  fast,  the  poet  sings,'  and 
*  That  I  tfaink's  a  reason. fair  to  fill 
my  glass  again,'  will  remain  the 
standard  justifications  of  every  revel- 
ler who  can  blend  wine,  and  wit, 
and  munc  together,  as  long^  as  the 
ivied  god  retiuns  a  single  votary  to 
hiccough  over  his  orgies.  Of  course 
when  we  speak  of  the  songs  of  C&p- 
tahi  Morris,  we  speak  only  of  those 
which  he  composed  before  the  second 
bottle, — of  those  which  age  may  hear 
without  a  blush,  and  to  which  youth 
may  listen  without  any  fear  of  the 
consequences.  As  the  lyrist  of  love, 
however,  Moore  stands  alone  and 
unrivalled.  Anacreon  might  rise  from 
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his  grave  to  hear  him,  and  Lalagc 
her^,  whether  "  dulce  rideoa,'*  or 
'•  diJcc  loquens,"  might  for^  &r 
him,  for  a  moment,  even  the  nigfatzD- 
gale  of  Italy. 

Of  the  songs  contained  in  die  pre- 
sent  number,   the  one  composed  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Grattan  is  the  most 
elaborate,  if  not  the  happiest.    But  it 
is  scarcely  feir  to  consider  it  altoge- 
ther as  a  song,  because  a  note  infonns 
us  that  only  the  first  two  verses  are 
intended  to  be  sung.     It  is  a  poep, 
which  the  heart  aided  the  head  indio- 
tatiog,  and  its  m^ect  well  deserves 
the  celebration.    The  first  patriot  of 
any  country  is  worthy  the  commemo- 
ration of  its  first  poet.     In  this  beau- 
tiful and  spirited  production  thete  ii 
much  of  history-^-^e  leading  pobts, 
both  of  Mr.  Grattan's  public  and  pii- 
vate  character,  are  touched  with  the 
fidelity  of  an  annalist.      The  utter 
darkness  in  which  he  found  his  coub- 
try — the  glorious  splendour  which  be 
flashed  on  it— the  memorehle  epoch 
of  1793,  when  he  obtained   a  free 
trade,  a  fi-ee  constitution,  and  a  final 
judicatnre— the  rewards  given  him  by 
an  attesting  parliament— the  sweet 
simplicity  of  his  domestic  fife,  and  the 
noble  equanimity  which  he  preserv- 
ed, alike  amid  the  shade  or  the  am- 
shine  of  popular  versatility^  are  fine- 
ly and  jufiidously  illustrated.     This 
monument,   perennius  cere,     erectrf 
by  the  hands  of  fiiendship,  pati&t- 
ism,  and  genius,  is  more  than  an  equi- 
valent to  the  children  of  Grattan,  la- 
the heardess  ingratitude  with  which 
liis  memory  has  been  treated.    Abu, 
in  Ireland  there  is  little  hope,  that 
even  Hamlet's  span  of  commemora- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  a  ''  a  grest 
man."    Athens  was  remarkable,  and 
has  become  branded  to  all  poalenty, 
for  the  denunciation  of  the  '*  bravest, 
the  wisest,  and  the  best "  of  her  ci- 
tizens;  but  Athens   was   civiliaed, 
and   refinement   too  often  poliihei 
away  the  most  substantial  virtues  of 
B  national  diaraeter.— What  exen»^ 
however,   can  the  cstholfes  of  Irc^ 
hmd  plead  Uft  having   onee,  wMi 
savage  ferocity,   attempted  the  fife 
of  her  Aristidesl  for  havii^,  betee 
his  aidies  were  cold,  prel^nred  to  his 
candidate  son,  a  man  «  withont  a 
nafnef ;"  ttid  for  not  evto  ralBii^  tmt 
poor  stone  in  his  honour,  whoies- 
cued  her  fHtn  behig'i  pf^yvcth  and 
a  bye^word  among  (he  natiem !    TW 
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mune  ezciMd  will  tenre  her  for  per- 
mitting the  bones  of  Curran  to  rot 
unhonourfed  and  forgotten  in  the 
yaultfl  of  Paddington.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  heart-touching  effort  by 
which  Moore  has  exonerated  himself 
from  the  general  opprobrium.  It  is 
set  to  a  mournful  but  spirited  air, 
called  Macfarlane's  LamtifUaiion, 

UhsSk  th«  h«rp  then  be  dlcnt,  when  he, 

who  fint  gave 
'  To  our  ooimtry  a  name,  is  withdrawn 

from  all  eyes? 
Shall  a  minstrel  of  Erin  stand  mnte  hy  the 

grave, 
.  Where  ^  flnt— where  die  h»t  of  her 

patriots  Use  ? 

No— famt  though  the  death-song  may  All 
from  his  lips. 
Though  his  harp,  Mke  his  soul,  may 
with  shadows  be  crost, 
Yet,  yet  dhall  it  sound,  'mid  a  nation's 
'    edipee. 
And  proclaim  to  die  world  what  a  star 
hath  been  lost  I 

trhat  a  union  of  all  the  affections  and 
powers. 
By  winch  lifb  is  ezahed,  embdlish^ 
refined. 
Was  embraced  in  that  spirit    whose  centre 
was  purs. 
While  its  mighty  circumference  circled 
mankind* 

Oh,  who  that  loves  Erin— -or  who  that  can 
see 
Throuj^  the  waste  of  her*annals,  that 
epodi  sublime — 
JAke  a  pyramid,    raised  in  the  desert.- 

where  he 
'  And  his  g^ory  stand  out  to  the  eyes  of  all 
time  !— 

That  one  ludd  interval,  snatched  from  the 
gloom 
And  the  madness  of  ages,  when,  fiUM 
with  his  sou], 
A  nation  o'erleap^d  the  dark  boucds  of  her 
doom. 
And,  for  one  sacnd  instant,  tottch*d  li- 
berty's goal  1 

Who,  diat  ever  faalfa  heard  him— hath 

*drank  at  the  source 
••^OfDiatwdndet^doqueBoe,  •]!  &in*s 

•'  ■     own. 
In  whose  high-tlum^ited  daring,  the  fire, 

'  and^iivoe, 
.  And  the  yet  untamM  spring  of  her  quit 
•are  shown — 

An  clo(picnoe,  rich— wheremevsr  its  wave 
Waader'd  free  and.  (siumphant— widi 
-  thoughts  that  shone  through. 
As  dear  as  the  brook^a  ^  stone  of  Uutre,*' 
and  gftvc, .       ., 
With  the  fiash  of  the  ^gem,  its  soIliUty 


Who,  that  ever  i^pnachM  Urn,  whe^ 
free  from  the  crowd, 
In  a  home  friU  of  love,  he  ddighted  u> 
tread 
'M ong  the  trees  which  a  nation  had  gi^Vi, 
and  which  bow'd. 
As  if  each  brought  a  new  dvic  crown  for 
his  head — 

1%at  home,  where-Jike  him  who,  as  foUe 
hath  told. 
Put  the  rays  from  his  brow,  diat  his  eUH 
might  oome  near — 
Every  gloiy  forgot,  the  most  wise  of  the 
old 
Became  all  that  the  simplest  and  young, 
est  hold  dear. 

Is  them  one,  who  hath  thus,  tfaimigh  his 
orbit  of  life, 
But  at  distance  observM  him— throof^ 
glory,  through  blame. 
In  the  cahn  of  retreat,  m  the  grandeur  of 
strife. 
Whether  shining  or  douded,  still  high 
and  the  same — 

Such  a  union  of  all  that  enriches  lifo*s  hour. 
Of  the  sweetness  we  loy^  and  the  great- 
nest  we  praise. 
As  that  type  of  stmp^dty  blended  wifh 
power, 
A  child  with  a  thunderbdt  only  por- 


Oh  no— not  a  heart,  that  e V  knew  him, 
but  mourns, 
Beep,  deep  o*er  the  grave,*  ^rhere  such 
glory  IS  shrinM — 
0*er  a   monument  Fame  will  preserve, 
'mong  the  urns 
Of  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of 
mankind !  . 

The  following  extract  is  from  an- 
other and  a  very  different  kind  of 
song  set  to  one  of  Ireland's  merriest 

pldnxtios,  and  composed  la  honour 
of  her  far  famed  Fuishcen  Whhlt^^ 
which  Tve  are  told  once  iuperseded 
even  the  ^'divine  maras^qtimo "  on 
the  lips  of  roralty.  The  second 
verse  cunnot  well  be  underMnod  by 
the  Eng^trsh  reader  withtjut  iiorae 
J  it  tie  explanatioij.  The  mi  fortunate 
Irish  peasant  who  Cfltmol  well  pay 
the  exorbitant  rent  of  an  absentee 
landlord,  and  is  quivering  under 
the  faiiga  of  the  '^middle  man,"  or 
agent,  betake  a  himself  to  the  Inl\lest 
and  most  in*freqoented  m on i> tains, 
where  he  manufactures  the  niagfc 
beverage,  by  the  ftmuggled  sale  of 
which,  he  hopes  to  disencnmber  hifti- 
sclf.  His  small  uncouth  njsUc  stilJj 
atfd  the  green  turfj  which  he  is 
obliged  to  uau  in  the  process,  (jj^es 
it  the  smoke  QaA^ouTj  Aith  h  Jlud* 


6Ml 


loiecnt  this 


[3«i^ 


ed  to  li»  the  •econd  'stanza.  ThU 
manufacture  has  been  made  "un- 
lawful"  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  penalty  is  a  fine  and  nine  months'* 
imprisonment.  The  peasantry  hare, 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  the  liotfased 
whiskey,  which  in  their  rocalnilary 
i^  termed  **  thb  farliament." 

Their  excuses,  sometimies,  when 
detected  apd  arraigned^  are  most 
amusing!  The  writer  of  tWs  once 
aaw  one  of  th^  pujt  upon  his  trialj 
which  he  had  contrived  to  evade  at  the 
previous  assizes,  under  pretence  of 
the  indisposition  of  a  witnetv;  ^e 
leal  cause  was  his  fear  of  the  then 
going  judge  of  assize.  To  his  great 
diaoomfiture,  however,  the  same 
re  chose  the  ensuing  circuit 
..  hen  arraigned.  Baron  M^CkHand 
addressed  him— '*Well,my  lad.  Ixe- 
member  you,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  for  yourself  this  time?"  *',In 
troth,  little  enoujfh,  my  lord,  for  you 
kiU  my  witness !  *^— "  /  kill  y  o 


Ydtr^^6m'%  kis  pstant  fsr 
fiiL 


Whi^ 


i  it  mfj.taste  of  the  anufceof 


Which  ip  vileQce  extncted  its  vxitiie  fs- 
bidden — 
FDl  up— there*8  a  fiioe  in  some  bcartt  I 
ooidd  name, 
Which  may  work  too  its  dMun,  iktm^ 
now  lawless  and  hiildm. 
Sodriokof  theoqi— ibrohthae*a»  sfcB 
in 
Its  miy  diep  'gsinst  ths  ffla  wiwtm' 
'   lity— 
Talkof  the<Miial«  liMt^HUadteB4«^ 
Her  cap  was  a  fietioi^  IwMt  Ifaia  Aft  icaii9- 

We  are  not  fond  of  accusing  poets, 
and  particularly  such  poets  as  Mr. 
Moore,  of  anv  thing  like  plagiariSB. 
]^e  is  too  origmal  to  become  ian  ini* 
tator  of  any  one^— too  rich  in  his  own 
i^^pres  to  draw  upon  the  coiffen  ef 
another,— but  there  certainly  is  a  hd- 


„«,w^ on§s   „ 

number,  and  the  lines  which  we  i— 
liex,  and  which  are  selected  htjm  a 
pretty,  and  raiher  ungustly  neglected 
poem,  published  by  Murray  in  1813. 

Ne*er  ack  the  hoar—what  la  it  to  as 
How  time  deals  oat  hia  treawKs? 

The  golden  moments,  lent  u»  thoa. 
Arc  not  Ms  coin,  bat  Pleasure'a. 

If  counting  diem  orer  covld  add  to  At* 


n.*^MMM    „.— ^-w.         1  your  wit-    gular^  and  rather  suspicious  com^ 

niaMTfeUow— what  do  vou  mean  ?  ■*  dence  in  one  of  the  son§s_  of  this 
^  No  ofBnce  at  idl  my  lord,  but  sor- 
row a  word  of  lie  there's  in  it — ^we 
were  all  so  flustrated  at  the  last  as- 
uzes,  that  my  poor  Paddy  would*nt 
touch  a  drop  ever  since,  except  the 
parliament,  And  it  finished  him/oiWy 
*— my  lord,  you  know  well  it'd  pison 
the  devil."  Appeals  of  this  sort  are 
by  no  means  unfreqvent.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  two  last  stanzas  of 
the  Insh  **  John  Barley  Cams" — 

Never  was  philter  fonn'd  with  auch'powcr 
To  charm  and  bewilder  as  this  we  are 
quiring ; 
lis  mamc  began  wImd,  in  aatomn*s  ridi 
hour. 
As  a  harrest  of  gold  in  the  fields  it  stood 
laaghing. 
Theie,  having^  by  nature*s  cnebanlmenty 
been  ffll'd 
With  the  balm  and  the  bloom  of  ba 
kindliest  weather, 
TUs  wonderM  juice  firpm  its  core  was  dis- 
till'd. 
To  enliven  sach  hearts  as  are  here  biou^t 
together! 
Then  drink  of  the  cnp— you'll  find  there's 
a  spell  in 
Its  ^ery  drop  'gainst  die  pis  of  morta- 
lity— 
Talk  of  the  eordial  ^lat  qparkfed  for  Helen, 
Her  cup  was  a  fietion,  but  this  is  reality.. 


I'd  number  each  glorioas  t , 

^  rnqm^  of  joy  are,    like  lumimH 
kisses. 

Too  quick  and  sweet  to  be  reckon'd. 
Then  ffll  the  cup — what  is  it  to  ua 

How  Time  his  drdc  measures  ? 
The  fidry  hours  we  call  up  thua. 

Obey  no  wand  but  Pleasure's  ! 

Young  Joy  ne'er  tfaoa^t  of  ooantingbaaa, 
■  Ml  Care,  one  sunraier'a  moming. 
Set  up,  among  his  amiling  fiowen, 
A  Aal,  by  w^  of  wwBiaf. 

The  parallel  lines  to  which  we  al- 
lude are  these : 

Fronting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  die  ken 
Of  public  yyew  and  sounds  «f  maoB*i«| 

men, 
Of  unhewn  roots  eon^oaed,  and 


And  dioug^,  peihapa--bttt  breathe  it  to  no 


Like  caldrona  the  witch  biews  at  mid* 
night  so  awfiil) 


A  small  and  rustic  ocalory  8tood_ 
Two  mossy  pmes,   hi^  bending,  i 

wove 
Their  aged  and  fimtsstip  anna  tfwyve. 
Ib  front,  amii  tha  gay,  flonwmding  iow«i, 
Jk  disl  counted  die  ^ *^~-  *— * 


av,aam»» 
dqpaitiBgl 


jRidA  pud  luief 


Smm(  i^tflefT^/Vprn  4.il9«^ 


To  eount,  wfifti  pMrfiigflMde,  dw  hoaM, 
I  pliu:ad  the  ^ 'mid  thie  iowfn  ; 
Tfaat  one  by  oM,  oHnefMrdi  and  Aad, 
BlooiBiiig  ad  wiibniiig  bjr  ili  ode. 
Moitsl,  let  |2ie  n^t  ixqgMRt 
lu  p«n«iT€  P90ial  to  tby  oeart. 

The  cmcidence  paniKOt  &il  to 
rike  the  ceader ;  it  mmj,  however^ 
erudnly  be  l^t09^(iMr  accideDtfil. 
'he  name  of  the  i^em  U  '^  The  Mk- 
&o«iiry«"-*There  are  a  ninnber  of 
th«r  finy  bcontifai  poeHi%  wfaBch 
ur  IkmtB  will  not  allow  us  to  select* 
The  poem  called  the  '^  Parallel"  is 
iXtromely  touohing^  and  quite  oha* 
-acteristic  of  the  author.  In  taking 
lur  leave  of  this  yolune,  which  we 
£con)iBiNid  to  all  who  have  *'  uiudc 
n  their  souls^"  we  cannot  condudo 
Mtter  than  by  noticix^  the  ffreat 
dmpiicity  and  beauty  of  the  aur  to 
yhich  the  words^  ''Oh  banquet  not,** 
U'e  set»  and  by  qaotimg  the  foUovnmg 
ine  hymn,  which  we  wish  the  Nea^ 
lolitans  could  have  heard' in  their 
rankS)  before  they  relinquished  the 
last  lM>pe  of  fireedo^i  lor  the  land  id 
song* 


Wh^  puMrniag*!  besmi 

O'er  filet,  sTraT'd 

With  hehn  sad  blade. 
And  phimes  in  tfae-m  wind  di^uang  1 
When  hearts  ate  all  ht^  beating. 
And  the  trumpet's  voiee  repeating 

That  apog,  wboan  breath 

May  lead  to  dcadi, 
Bat  ntyer  to  retreatii^ ! 
Oh  the  siidit  eatnuidng. 
When  moming's  beam  ii  gbmring 

O'er  filea,  anay'd 

With  helm  and  Made, 
And  phunea,  in  the  gay  wind  dsacing  I 

Yet,  'tivaot  hehn  or  feather-. 
IW  ask  yon  despot,  whether 

Bis  phoned  bands 

Could  bifag  such  hands 
And  hsartsi  as  ours  tcgetbee, 
Leave  P^B^  to  these  who  need  *em-^ 
Adorn  but  man  with  fteedoni, 

And  proud  he  braves 

The  gaudiest  slavea. 
That  crawl,  where  raonardis  load  *em. 
The  sword  may  j^erce  the  beaver^ 
Stone  waDs  in  time  may  seter, 

Tis  heart  alone, 

WoMh  eted  and  stone. 
That  keeps  men  free  for  erer  I 
Oh  that  eight  entrancing. 
When  dMrnosniag's  beam  is  glancing 

O'er  files,  array'd 

With  hehn  and  blade. 
And  in  Freedom's  cause  adTaocing  1 


SECOND  LETTER  FROM  A  ROUk 


Your  tales  of  Men  and 
Have  you  of  diese,  8k  ? 


manners  f  (hots,  borne  ladSy 


I'm  feipilfffr  with  tiiem* 


Tus  deMgn  which  I  imparted  to 
50U  a  month  or  two  since,  of  unfold- 
ing some  of  our  mysteries  and  leel- 
iogs,  has  it  seems  oiBaled  some  sen- 
sation^ and  has  really  carried  as  great 
a  panic  into  parts  of  our  circle,  as 
was  felt  mnong  the  wiv«e  and  dau^i- 
ters  of  Darius,  when  the  £uned  Alex- 
ander was  about  to  penetrate  the 
Persian  camp. 

The  two  foHowfaig  extracts  frotai 
notes  reeeiTed,  among  aereral  others, 
wiU  descri1>e  tlie  hemes  and  fean  with 
whiekH  has  illad  both  a^ed  and 
youtlifiil  breasts,  which  woukl  other* 
wise  ha)re  remakitd  in  listiessDesi  or 
repose. 

"  Ls4ihr  Frances,  sincerely  hopes 
thatSir  W.  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
task,  will  n6i  adrert  to  the  malidoua 


and  nudoTolent  story  relaUng  toLord 

'9  Opora  box.     She  assures 

him,  that  tne  sentiments  of  purity 
and  Andependcnoc  which  fiU  her  heart 
would  prevent  her  acceptance  of  the- 
overtures  of  a  man  of  forty-ftve,' 
solely  on  account  of  the  pleasure  de-- 
rived  from  his  comfortable,  and  oer« 
tainly  very  elegant,  box  at  the' 
Opfclra.'' 

*'  In  conclusion,  Lady  H.  P— r 
is  sure,  that  6ilr  W*—— will  throw 
a  veil  over  the  ii^possiblHty  her  lady*, 
ship  and  dau^ter  have  hitherto  ex* 
perieneed  of  getting  into  Ahnack's. — 
Could  he  tMft  give  a  hint,  in  his  next 
writing,  of  the  bravery  ttid  merits  of 
her  late  husband,  and  of  her  own 
elegant  receptions  of  the  fashionable 
world.     She  thinks  he  might  have. 


Si€§lm'S4tU9l'  jWwW'ltsJwIlln  < 


t?-e. 


rmod  Vb  infiuence  nith  Lady  J-^y 
before  now/ but  .will  nbt  com^ain."  ^ 

The  following Jetter  is  from  F , 

a  laconic  fellow— I  hesitated  wbe*. 
tber'I  should  set  it  dowii^  because  it 
is  oompliroentary^  but  one  of  our 
order  caft  afford  to  laeceive  and  ac« 
knowledge  a  compliment  It  is  tout 
''  would  and  would  not,"  jour  half- 
desenring  and  whole-wuhmg  tkimgM 
that  palter  about  it. 

*'  Dear You  ask  me  to  take  up 

the  subject—  I  can't  write,  1  never 
coutd  in  mj  life— I  can  sometimes 
think  and  tEilk,  but  to  string  words 
together  llie.beads^  is  not  mj  forte ;^ 
thmkin^  and  talking  are  very  difie-* 
rent  tlungs^  £noixi  wn^iag.  If  you 
wish  for  mr  advioe-*here  it  is-^go 
on  as  you  have  begun— in  the  same 
splrtt— Don't  indulge  in  the  appetite - 
for  scandal  which  all  ranks  liave  in 
common.  Whatever  Is  absurd  in. 
manriet'S  or  systems  is  a  fdr  ohject  of 
ridicule  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  ki- 
yading  private  life.  Whose  is  per- 
fect? a  cheeri^  lellow.  like  yourself 
needs  no  suoh  caution,  if  left  to  his 
own  dictates,  the  satjumine  and 
moody  are  those  only  who  wound  m- 
the  dark. 

'^  Since  you  have  been  at  New- 
market, mudi  has  been  said  of  your 
Letter  in  the  London  Magazine, — 
you'll  hear  all  about  it  on  your  ar- 
riraL  I  may  as  well  tell  you  this, 
that  Rp— «  does  not  like  his'  portrait 
— you  have  hit  him  off  to  the  life,  it 
win  do  him  good,  ^eu  he  is  too  intru- 
sive. He's  as  heavy  in  the  drawing 
room,  as  Peel  is  in  the  house  ^He 
never  learnt  any  thing  but  French, 
»id  the  casting  up  of  pounds,  shii^ 
Ihigs,  and  pence,  whieh  accounts  lor- 
his  affectation  and  stinginess.  He 
was  at  court  the  other  day,  I  wish 
you  had  seen  the  difierence  between 
the  kinfff  how  and  his—"  Hyperion's 
to  a  satyr."  But  who  can  vie  with 
grace  itself  f 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  F " 

A  few  words  will  quiet  all  doubts 
—I  love  tty  fair  fHends,  that  is,  those 
who  are  fair,  too  Well  wantonly  to 
invade  their  peace,  or  by  disquieting 
them  to  lessen  their  attractions ;  but 
if  1  meet  with  a  pretender  in  my  path,' 
it  will  do  much  good  to  give  her  a  hint 
that  she  is  one.  I  have  one  or  two 
jn  my  eye^I  hope  they  wiU  not 


€C«i»iD  vKf  way^«<tC  att  evcnlfe,  I  r 
not  ffo  out  of  nuae  to  seek  tihc 
'  f  bave  not  nodcedT  sdiDe 
spedmens  of  male  vanity- 
one  &om  P— ^m,  all  tlie  ' 
this  part  of  bim^-it  is  his 
feature— I  may  perhaps,  say  tome- 
thing  nftore  of  him  aootner  time. 

In  my  last  I  endeavoured  ta  &- 
play  the  characteristics  of  the  Bemi ; 
out  the  portrait  seems  sketrfay  9ad 
requires  nUing  up  to  make  Hiaith&L 
— One  prominent  feature,  and  a  Toy 
bright  one  too,  waa  omitted — bessdei^ 
some  very  necessary  daalMs  of  light» 
without  which  it  would  not  be  com- 
plete. And  although  when  fiiuriKd 
itniay  be  glowing,  yet  believe  me  it 
will  be  true  to  nature  and  fta  perfect 
keepin^---like  that  chef  tTinnrt  «f 
Comgio  in  the  Marescbaldu  galfeiy 
at  Boiogna,  which  in  its  great  Srigkft- 
riess,  is  shewn  with  the  sinutien  i 
ly  closed; 

The  feature  to  THiich  I  allude, 
his  exquisite  perc^tionof  thej 
iiful,  and  his  invariable  and  unaltera- 
Ue  sympathy  with  it:->it  penrader 
bis  thoughts,  words,  and  actfooa-^ 
fkithiiil  aa  the  magnet  to  the  (aeatR^ 
whatever  he  says  or  does,  ia  ndkm 
enced  by  it.  No  yecious  aemMasiccy 
or  tricked-out  inutation  cao  allmv 
him,  or  dull  for  a  moment  that  pesw 
spicacity  of  vision,  which  is  as  um^ 
erring  as  truth.  He  is  in  practice^ 
what  your  Greeks  of  old  were  m 
theory,  the  true  epic 
whietber  it  be  ki  sound-,  i 
stanee.  Take  .the  team  in  its  moat 
excessive  and  comprehenave  meim- 
ing,  he  is  susceptible  of  it  all,  and 
cwpible  of  all  the  enjoyments  it  oin 
a»>rd.  Place  before  the  true  Bmmk 
the  beauty  of  the  ^'humaa  feam  <fr» 
vine,"  in  all  its  mewmnents,  imder  ail 
its  influenoes<--agitated  by  paaaMa 
or  quiescent  in  repose>  he  scans  it 
with  the  infallible  eye  of  taste,— -dis- 
tils and  imbibes  the  richest  parts*  an^ 
makes  bis  own  banquet;— <ir  eThiiiitr 
to  him  vnsdom,  the  bemOy  W*  ikt 
mmd^  it  is  not  al>ova  hia  kenr-  l»w* 
ever  the  treasure  may  be  <pcjustei 
and  encumbered  by  worldly  drass, 
he  can  extract  the  ore,  and  estisBttte 
its  value.  In  the  arts  or  in  anns^ 
the  same  sound  taste  (caD  it  jo%-^ 
ment  if  you  wOl)  prevails.  In  paintu 
ing,  he  prefers  Guido,  that  miaatcr  of 
passion  and  .of  interest,  to  Caila 
jMce>  w)uM  dfiaf mccitf 


IWlT] 


Seeoni  Le$iir  firvmishMtmi. 


The  elentted^  but  pMre  and  eimple 
Btjh  «f  Leonard  da  Vinci,  he  esli- 
molea  above  the  ihctltious  of  We8t>> 
or  the  omnparativdy  tame  of  Uay- 
dtn.*  In  sculpture^  the  natunii 
grace  ef  the  Grecian  to  the  art^clat 
of  the  Roman ;  in  arohitectui^  Pal«> 
ladio  to  Bernini,  i  or  even  Michael 
Angpeio^  and  Soane.  In  aitna.  Bayard, 
that  '*  Pmxx  Chevalier,  tans  pear  et 
aans  reproche,"  tt>  Wellington  or 
Bonaparte^  As  ^e  Rou^  is  never 
thevicthn  of  unbridled  passion^,  so 
he  ia  never  cold  or  morbia.  His  tem^ 
perament,  mental  and  bodily,  it  suffl-* 
cimitly  glowing  to  brighten  his  per^ 
ccptiensadd  feeMnffs,  and  to  nve  a 
sunny  and  choerftil  tone  to  all  his 
viaws  or  objects.  I  must  here  guard 
you  against  the  erroneous  impres- 
non,  that  the  Roud  of  the  present 
di^  is  a  copy  of  the  Rea^  of 
Uie  latter  time  of  Louis  XV.  or  of 
the  whole  time  of  Louis  XVI.  In 
liw  conMnencement  of  the  reign  of 
the  first  of  these  monarchs  the  Rou^ 
first  appeared,  he  was  then  sorne^ 
whet  lure  Ids  namesake  of  the  pre* 
sent  day— ^exeai^ve  in  his  pleasures 
»-«entuBl,  but  it  was  tiie  sensuality 
o£  refinement  :^with  the  propa^ 
tion,  however,  of  that  demoralizmg 
^xilosophy  which  pervaded  society 
during  the  peidod  of  the  last  ill«ftited 
monarch,  came  also  a  corresponding 
immorattty  in  taste*  The  intellec-' 
tuallyor  tasteftiUy  sensual  was  de-* 
Ibnaed  into  bodily  sensual ;  and  the 
Bowtf  realized  the  Pythagorean  phi* 
losophy  of  trhnsmig ration,  *'  the 
souls  of  men  transfused  themselves 
into  the  trunhs  of  beasts."  The 
Bou^' became  known  only  by  his  at- 
temiated^md  debauched  ^me  or  his 
sickly  and  deprmrtd  appetite — lust 
was  his  idol,  and  woman  his  victim,> 


a«d.  hir-soareer'was  ^anchanged,  sor 
long  as  he  could  sacriftse  at  the  same 
shrine-^'till,  at  length,  destitute  of 
power,  though  not  of  j^assion,  he 
ended  by  pdlutin^  the  sacred  altar 
of /Hymen,  in  ofi^rmg  im  -a  last  vic^^ 
tim,  bound  in  the  sordid  chains  oi 
Piuto.t 

fle  oo«dd  not  aay  widi.  Lord'  By- 
rea'sDoge, 

'Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard**  vile  capnce, 
Nor  the  fsl^e  edge  of  a^6.  «ppetite» 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beroty' 
And  a  young  bride ;  nor  was  this  my  age  [ 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  fhe  hoariest  years  of  vidoos^ 
meti)  '  t         '         '  t 

Bfskhig  them  nnsittk  to  dito  very  kit 
Thft  dregs  of  pkasure  fisr  thdi  vsiiiah*d 

.  jojw; 
Or  hag^in  teifiah  SMmciage  womt  yoMOg 

victiai^ 
Too  helpleai  to  refuse  a  state  that^s  hones^ 
Too  feeUag'  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. . 

€hich  IS  not  our  Rmi^,  we  rev«rt  lo 
his  best  days^  and  periiaps  need  tiot 
shrink  from  a  comparison. 

But,  quitting  this  digression,  let 
me  resume  my  favorite  rabject  of  the 
BeautiflU;  and  here  I  may  as  well 
premise  that,  with  reference  to  it,  I 
have  just  now  in  my  mind's  eye  two 
or  three  peouMar  specimens,  and  tfert, 
while  their  influence  is  bright  «mA 
vivid,  I  may  as  wedl  dispday  them  to 
you.*-In  doing  so  I  shall  be  rovingiy 
and  argumentatively  discursive.  You 
will  yawn,  perhaps,  at  this  declara* 
tion,  and  you  do-«good !  .But  look  at 
the  '^  menus"  as  the  French  have  it^— 
my  bill  of  fare.  "    ■ 

Bear,  Monkey,  and.  Badger-bait- 
ing at  Mr.  Caleb  Baldwin's  in  West^ 
onnster ;  pugilism ;  Mr.  Webb's  Conw 
versazione;  Mr.  Mathews's  air,, 
earth,  and  water  excursion ;  and  (if 
I  have  room,  tune,  and  spirits)  AU 


•  r  siSude  to  Leonardo's  ^  I/ast  Supi)cr,*'— West's  "  Christ  rejected,"  and  Mr. 
Havdoa*s 'head  lof  Christ  Inf  «ihe  Entry  into  Jerusalem.''— The  "  Last  Supper'*  is  to 
be  found  iaitbe  lUiuaof  ^  Santa  Msoib  pi^so  San  Celso,"  at  Mihm,->.once  a  convent, 
aftsiward  tsansforoMd  by  the  enl^fatened  French  into  a  stable,  and  now  under  die 
divntcmsted  jAuatrians  let  out  to  aPietore  Qoack,  who  sells  vile  copies  to  the  En^ish 
fouiienrat  and  calls  tfaena  ociginslsi.  Thia  woadcrfid  pnidudion  is  painted  im  iiresM^— 
It  has  auffbed  much  from  tinie  and  the  mivM|uetry  of  the  French  soldiery.  The  wsetchef 
last  named,  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  dischargii^  their  carbines  at  it  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  the  head  of  our  Saviour  has  escaped  both  ravages — it  is  quite 
verfecL  I  raeommend  Mr.  Haydon,  who  is  doubtless  a  great  {minter,  but  not  yA  a 
jjeonatdo,  to  go  to  Mflan  on  purpose  to  see  it.  Leonardo  da  Vind  did  not  study  only 
die  superficies  of  his  art — he  was  a  mathematician,  metaphyadan,  poet  and  schoUr.  In 
a  word,  he  wia  a  gp(eat*gctiin8.  ^ 

jf*  The  term  ^ii^  signifies  radced  or  broken  on  the  whed,  and  was  ^pi^ed  to  theae 
^iinfi  as  figauulvsof  the  turtb  of  the  body  to  which  debaud^ 


Siimd  Lei^  from  •  XotiSs 
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ttack'el  Wky  ^  you  ezdUSm  «t 
musk  A  combiaation  r  They  are  all 
pictures;  and  ta form  a  tolerable  cdU 
kctioD,  k  it  necessary  they  ^ould 
all  be  of  one  school?  or  eren  ehe£i 
d'osaTfeP-^By  no  meansx— they  BMiy> 
each  differ  from  Ihe  other  in  style, 
and  if  they  do  not  reach  excdlenoe^ 
tkey  may  soar,  above  medioerity>  aoad 
hare  each  one  leadiofi^  chafader  i  iha 
hemtHfitL  They  wiU  form  no  rery 
incongruous  couection,  and^  as  the 
lady  says^  in  the  Critic,  *'  I  thkJc, 
sir,  you'll  find  that  we  shall  make 
the  parts  do  Feiy  well  together** 

I  may  say  with  my  ancestor,  Sir 
Symonds  D'£wes,  who  wrote  ia 
J^izabeth's  reign,-^'^  These  I  ha)r< 
prqMMed  to  mysdf  to  labour  in,  h^ 
sides  divers  other  smaller  works :  like 
him  who  shoots  at  the  sun,  not  in 
hopes  to  reach  it,  but  to  shoot  as 
MA  as  his  strength,  art,  or  skill 
wDl  permit' If  I  can  finish  a  little 
in  each  kind,  it  may  stir  up  some 
able  judffe  to  add  an  end  to  the 
whole." 

I  know  of  no  i^iiter  of  the  present 
iUy,  who  has  given  any  sketch  of 
the  amuseoierits  of  our  class  of  so* 
eiety,  there  are  msny  'better  able,  im 
ivspeot  of  talent,  than  vaf$eA£,  but  th« 
falaak  ought  at  once  ta  be  £lled  up^ 
ioT  time  flies* 

We  know  how  valuable  any  tha 
least  record  of  the  past  manners  has 
become,  and  imperfect  as  mine  wilf 
be*-«nd  who  knows  what  may  be 
its  fkte,  what  ts  hidden  in  the  womb 
of  time — why  maj  not  imagination 
trace  your  Mafi^azme,  till  we  see  it 
sought  for  by  the  curious  as  more  rare 
than  a  Cazton  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
and  fetching  at  another  Roxbuig  sale, 
A.D.  2800,  more  than  even  the  rarest 
of  these  blaek  letter  valuables^*- When 
White's  and  Ahnaek's  shall  be  no 
more !— "  then  is  doomsday  near." 

Pardon- also  this  digression,  gentle 
nix,  and  now  for  arrangement— «ye, 
there's  the  rub— unless  the  vrhol^ 
be  well  placed  the  eflect  mi^  be  de* 
stroyed^^t  is  an  axiom  that  to  fix 
the  attention  of,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  byjrfeasing,  your  company.— 


Mr.  Mathews  does  this^  nd, 
fore,  I  will  commence  with  hlxn^— 
And  here  I  am  compelled  to  havea 
Ai^-^this  is  an  antecedent  ezpRs- 
sion,  belonging  properly  tomcff  bmmtf 
of  pugilism)  at  that  worthless  mk 
unimaginative  class  al  hcmgi,  the 
critics^  of  this  metropolia.  In  all  the 
criticisms  which!  hav«  read,  tins 
person  has  been  treated  of  as  an  ion^ 
tator  and  a  mimic* — By  nil  that  is 
beautiful  in  humour  and  onsaioiil  if 
he  is  only  a  mimics  ikm  Shakapasn^ 
Ben  Johnson,  Beaumont,  and  Flet- 
cher, Gkurick,  and  Keao^  wcr«  si^ 
mimics.  This  is  no  bypeibefe|— i 
do  not  assert  that  he  powirsscn  al 
the  attributes  of  any  one,  or  of  si 
these  celebrated  rnefi^*— favKt  tb  1 
would  enforce,  that  he  has,  in  am* 
mon  with  the  triumviri  £jcBt  named 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ate  s« 
and  indivisible),  the  ^wer  of  hmk^ 
lug  into  the  human  mind — of  takii^ 
•1^  'rufing  passion,  and  with  cer-« 
tain  or  aiinor  <mes,  of  combining  mi 
embodving  them,  of  giving  tkm  m* 
deed  ^nape  and  feature;  and  tikat 
with  the  latter  two,  he  has  the  cna* 
aity  of  illuminating,  and  of  pfaaw 
most  forcibly  before  our  eyes  waA 
understandii^  these  latent,  bntstfi 
living  conc^tions.--''  The  sn^cst, 
happiest  attitude  of  thinga^'wln  « 
w<m,  he  is.  actor  and  author*  and  I 
am  justified  itt  this  conclusion  by  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  greateat  Jnii^ 
geniuses  enr  age  can  boaat.*  To 
come  to  exaim[>le. — Take  the  chan^ 
ter  of  Mi^or  JUmgbow  (I  speak  mmr 
to  those  who  have  attended  llr.  Ma-> 
thews's  amusements:  to  thoac  «ha 
have  not,  I  say  lose  no  time.^ 
Weill  take  this  cfaaractar—H  b  the 
most  prominent— it  is  well  d^ifri^ 
in  the  outset,  takes  its  natural  paii 
in,  and  airives  at  the  cgnrhimon  s^ 
the  performance  highly  wrought  up 
and  in  perfect .  nreservation»—tBut, 
says  some  one— wnat  passion  or  Irad 
ing  bias  of  mind  does  it  exidbit?— 
Ambition,  sir,  a  petty  one,  butatil 
ambition*-"the  denre  of  bdng  ksd  aC 
the  ascendant  in  evay  situa^sn  mit 
over  every  body,  and  to  aCtam  whkh 


*  I  happen  to  know  one  or  two  geniiae$—KnA  my  conation  is  tibc  lets  : 
Your  man  of  genius  is  pleasant  enough  to  know  thiough  Ms  wurka,  bvt  ] 
quaiiitance  widi  him  is  a  terrible  drawbadc  ftom  our  ewthuilMni,  hia  : 
power  flies  with  it— 4hey  are  no  longer  superior  beings,  botbessBie  om  ^tkt  wmUH 
''  palpable  to  sight  as  to  toueb,"  «^aad  thU  is  of  them,**.-be  talks  tta  an  ai^i 
for  his  cartass  and  manners. 
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lie  McHlleet  all  regatd  to  truth  and 
sincerity.  Macbetn  would  hare  ty-^ 
ramiized  over  a  whole  kingdotti^  and 
sought  to  keep  his  crown  with  a 
wanton  ^sregard  of  human  l)l0od. — 
Migor  Longbow   would   reign   bu- 

Sreme  in  his  little  state^  hj  an  equal 
isregard  of  tru^  and  probabiUty, 
^e  one  to  sustain  himself,  continuallr 
lied  to  his  conscience,  the  other  with 
the  same  Tiew  lies  to  erery  one  he 
meets. — ^1  tyrants  are  the  same, 
^reat  imd  small  (except  Richard, 
who  had  such  a  mighty  grasp,  tluit 
he  could  play  with  wickedness).—' 
'they  puff  themselyes  into  imaginary 
ffreatness,  and  beUeve  the  Hes  they 
Eare  told^*  unti!  some  imfortunate 
event  bursts  the  bubble,  and  shows 
tbem  wiiat  they  are,  ''in  size  and 
feature  like  the  rest." — Major  Long- 
bow exists  under  the  self  delusion, 
"diat  he  is  ^e  strongest  man  of  all 
Ids  acquaintance,  and  that  he  has 
done  more,  and  seen  more  tiian  all 
the  world  besides,  and  to  support 
wiiidi  belief,  he  has  recourse  to 
the  most  lu^crous  fictions ;  his  end 
is  a  mixture  of  the  mean  and  tiie 
mighty.— He  gets  hito  -die  Polly 
packet,  a  squall  dashes  the  mag- 
ikifying  mirror  firom  Ms  eyes — his 
muscle  gradually  relaxes,  he  reels  to' 
and  fro,  his  frame  heaves —he  is  sur- 
priised,  amazed— cries  courage !  cou- 
rage!— makes  a  strenuous  effbrt  at 
rccoreiT— but  all  in  rain— and  with 
ibe  pathetic  exclamation  (and  this  is 
one  of  Mr.  Mathews's  master  strokes, 
for  it  ^really  Is  pathetic)  '*  Damn  it 
Longbow!  done  at  last!*'  he  sinks. 
— Tne  comedy  of  this  character  is" 
exquisite,  so  is  that  of  a  subordi- 
nate one— the  Angler. — He  is  one  of 
^ose  inane  creatures  who  dream 
through  Uie— whose  whole  occupa- 
tion is  a  trifie,  and  who  are  suscep- 
tttile  of  no  one  agitating  emotion  ex- 
cept that  of  pidhig  pettishness,  when 
diey  are  awakenea  from  their  slum- 
ber.—There  are  some  others  in  which 
the  beauty  of  humour  and  character 
are  equally  conspicuous,  but  I  must 
have  done.  One  word  only  to  Mr. 
Mathews  before  we  part — In  his  il- 
lustration of  the  affected  man  of  fe- 
shion^  I  wish  he  would  leave  out  the 
allusion  of  sitling  in  a  privyite  box. 


and  wctaifig  a  crarat  of  white  ms 
de  Naples."^!  was  In  that  situation, 
and  was  so  attired — both  are  in  real 
good  taste,  and  are  not  affected. 

I  was  about  to  take  you  With  me 
down  to  Pye-street,  Westminster,  but 
as  I  have  heard  tiiat  some  childrea 
keep  the  tid-bit  for  the  last,  so  we 
^frili,  if  you  please,  reserve  Caleb's 
sports  ibr  a  bon  bouche,  and  it  is  a 
**  morceau  recherche"  I  assure  you. 
But  as  we  do  not  descend  at  once 
to  the  antipodes,  we  may  as  weH 
talk  a  little  of  pugilism. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  of 
tilts  science,  as  it  regards  the  morid 
character  of  Enfflishmen,-<-of  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  habits  and  dis- 
positions of  the  nation,  &c>— all  tfala 
has  been  forcibly  done  by  others, 
and  to  what  has  been  said,  tints  fiur, 
I  partiy  agree  to  and  partiy  dissent 
frt>ni — ^but  I  have  never  met  with  it 
treated  upon  in  respect  of  the  beard f- 
which  it  is  instrumental  in  eKciting^ 
As  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  upon 
this  theme,  we  will  come  to  the 
scratch  at  once.  It  is  admitted  that 
no  animated  form  is  gifted  with  so^ 
much  beauty  as  the  numan  —  and 
that  that  beauty  is  more  expresrive 
in  action  tiian  in  repose,  f  Bein/if 
so,  show  me  any  thing  fin^r  thaff 
that  man,  Spring,  who  has  just 
peeled, 

Hit  aorres  oonfirm^dt  his  languid  ipiziti 

cheered. 
He  feels  esch  limb  with-  wonted  vigour 

li|{ht} 
His  beatiDg  bosom  datms  the  promised 


Observe  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
his  manlv  form — the  firm  and  steady 
grace  with  which  he  stands,  (both 
of  which,  practice  Of  tlie  science  has 
chiefly  assisted  to  efiect)— but  now, 
after  shaking  hands,  watch  his  move- 
ments— his  different  postures— (Mr. 
Banks,  who  studies  posture  more 
than  any  man  in  the  fumse,  might  get 
a  lesson  here)  the  play  of  every  part 
of  his  frame  as  he  now  throws  fainw 
self  back  to  stop,  or  advances  to  hit 
^tMs  b  very  fine !  but  when,  after* 
a  round  or  two,— he  is  warmed,  ani- 
mated, and  glowing  ;  when  his  ener- 
gies are  wound  up  to  their ,  utmost 


*  like  Mi.  Aceum,  who  eametdf  believed  that  all  the  ocmmanity  of  dealers  wcxs 

except  hhnaelf. 
i*  li  is  nous  ttrUdttgitk  this  sdenoe  eertainly* 
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tension,  when  eyery  fibre,  sod  iiTery 
muscle,  swells  with  internal  force, 
then  does  a  poetical  influence  breathe 
within,  around,  and  about  him,  then 
is  the  epic^  the  very  acmd  of  the 
beautiful.  But,  Sir,  thi^  poetic  in- 
fluence is  not  confined  to  the  man,  it 
irradiates  and  beams  on  all  around — 
the  dullest  tjogue  that  erer  drove 
tandem,  or  the  coarsest  that  lashed  a 
^'  donkey  drag"  along,  are  filled 
with  this  furor  poetica — the  homely, 
every-day  sort  of  prose  is  no  longer 
heard,  or  if  heard,  is  disregarded — 
every  thing  is  metaphorical,  figura- 
tive^ and  fancifuL  On  all  sides,  we 
hear  of  a  flush  hit — a  doubUr—^ 
floorer — a  saucy  s!ap-—a  vipe  under 
the  lug— the  ivories  rattling  like  the 
loose  cogs  of  a  mjll  ii  heel, — weaving, 
and  getting  his  head  in  cliaiicery; 
every  thing,  in  fine^  changes  its  form, 
and  we  are  transported  into  a  land  of 
fanctf, — The  exquisite  touches  of  hu- 
mour that  one  hears  are  not  the 
least  of  the  noticeable  beauties.  After 
the  fight  between  Josh  Hudson  and- 
<  valet,  when  Hudson  had  beat  the 
fcmman  (as  the  milUng  coves  called 
nim)  and  was  beine  led  ofi*,  a  mad 
wag  called  out:  "  Vy  Josh,  \fyw  can. 
you  go  for  to  miU  a  gemman  in  that 
ere  sort  o'  vay, — ^vv  you  facitious 
^factious)  radical,  if  you  don't  take 
care,  you'll  ha*  the  Lord  Chancellor 
a'ter  you,  and  he'll  suspend  your  ha- 
bus  corpus."  These  and  much  more 
are  derivable  from  occasional  visits 
to  such  scenes — and  I  may  assert, 
in  concluding  this  subject,  that.it  is 
highhr  beneficial  to  view  and  to  con^-" 
template  them  sometimes,  for  one 
becomes  acquainted  with,  mu.ch  of 
the  British  character  j  which,  but 
for  such  excitements,  is  seldom  dis- 
played. I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  minister  would  do  well  to 
send  some  of  the  young  statesmen 
now  and  then  out  of  tlieir  nursery  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  initiate  them  in 
such  scenes — they  would  afterwards 
be    better  able  to  legislate  for  all 

classes   of   their  fellow    subjects. 

"VV r,  who  was  in  this  political 

nursery,  ust*d  to  indulge  in  them — 
but  he  was  ^' a  wild  and  wayward 
boy,"  and  took  to  these  and  other 
lessons  too  fondly.  Al — n— ly  too, 
who  inherits' some  of'  though  not  the 
legal,  talent  of  his  fate  father^  and 
whp  Is  really  well-fitted  to' play  a 
part  In  public  aflairs,   has  gleaned 


somewhat  i^  this  fields  but  he  iseoo- 

tent,  inertly  so,  to  remain 

Le  fik  mcoona  d^an  n  g^flneox  penfr 

The  satis&ction  of  royal  acquaiot- 
ance,  especially  when  it  is  ctmcodted 
of  liberality  and  good  nature  on  the 
royal  part,  is  not  to  be  disregard 
or  decried;  but  ambition,  and  the  de- 
sire of  serving  his  country^  ought  to 
incite  Al — ^v — ^ly  to  aim  at  a  hi^icr 
reputation  than  that  of  a  boo-n- 
yant,  a  maker  of  bons  mots^  a  jack- 
all  in  wit  and  anecdote  to  those  d 
more  elevated  station. 

I  am  so  inclined  to  indulge  m  a 
desultory  and  roving  style,  and  my 
superior  breeding,  as  in  the  case  of 
my  buggy  horse,  makes  me  mdined 
to  be, so  unsteady^  that  I  must  put  a 
sharp  bit  upon  myself,  and  curb  my- 
self up  to  the  last  luik,  otherwise  I 
shall  expend  my  strength,  and  you 
limits  too,  perhaps,  before  I  liaveac- 
complishea  the  end  for  which  1  set 
out. 

Almack's,  /  could  show,  suggests 
many  curious,  and,  odd  as  the  decla- 
ration may  appear,  many  profoimd 
and  serious  reflections,  but  t  ttiU  aaf 
now. 

For  two  or  three  years  it  flouridi- 
ed— the  return  of  our  youncr  heroes, 
and  of  our  great  captain  Irom  die 
Peninsula,  gave  a  freshness  and  vi- 
gour to  it  in  semblance  to  the  laurel 
which  bound  their  brows — neitho* 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  faded,  or 
can  fade  altogether,  but  the  glow 
which  novelty  and  deeper  excite- 
ments then  created,  threw  a  spirit 
about  it  charming,  fluttering,  but 
evanescent— the  thrill  experienced  by 
ihe  mother,  the  sister,  or  the  nds- 
ti:ess>  or  even  the  fair  one  who  i^erer 
told  her  love— as  they,  admired,  and 
saw  others  admire,  many  an  ani- 
mated  form  wnviiig-  in  tlu^ 
tUuu  e — inatle  tlK*  pleat^un. 
Ivss.  Tlic  Hubiffijueiit  vi^. 
nri  igitj — aiult  lustlj,  th<-  iuu^i4^ 
tt<in  of  fptddrflk'jif  the  one  foUowiii^ 
up  \lic  Either  in  close  succession^  kqst 
np  a  sufficient  supply  of  stimuli  m 
the  exhaiifitiug  (Ictiiandi^  of  hut? 
pleasurc^biit  ivitb  tlw  cessaii^jo  df 
git  sr  im[*ortatlans,  the*  oyer-indiilgieJ 
pul'ile  has  campurati\'^clir  lo,St  Ite 
^n.'tUt,  and  to  revive  it,  soirw  eiln- 
prfliTuir}'  event  must  btippcit^  ^t 
that  I  v^  Quid  recomiKetid^  m  a  ^vcii| 
bit  J  auoLlicr  Peninsula  ><^  a«S  ^#  1*^^^ 
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might  effect  nausea  with  gome^  a  se- 
cond visit  of  the  holv  Sovereigns  of 
£uro|>e— but  stitl  I  niink  it  might  be ' 
'vrorth  wlule  to  offer  a  reward  for 
some    exotic   novelty — and  I    take 
gpreat  discredit  to  myself,  that  before 
the    departure    of  our  enterprizing 
countrymen  on  the  North  Pole  expe- 
dition, I  did  not  suggest  to  the  laaies 
patronesses  the  propriety  of  adding 
to    the  reward  offered  by  govem- 
mentj  a  bonus  for  the  discovery  of 
ah  Icelandic    or  esquimaux    dance. 
An  IncQan  dance  is  certainly,  tasteful 
and  picturesque,  although  somewhat 
rude,  and  I  am  sure  an  esquimaux 
set  of  figures  could  not  be  so  absurd 
and   spiritless    as    ''  the  lancers," 
which  have  been    attempted  to  be 
pushed  up  to  us,  by  a  man  whom  I 
imderstand  to  be  a  lawyer.    If  he 
succeed  no  better  in  a  suit  at  law 
tjiah  he  has  done  in  his  manoeuvres 
of  *^  the  lancers,"  I  should  fear  lit- 
tle to  be  told  of  "  his  action  of  bat- 
tery."   His  bill  would  certainly  be 
ignored.      But  Almack's  is  still  of 
superior  enjoyment,  it  is  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  assembly  (confin- 
ing the  term  to  its'  English  accepta- 
tion) in  Europe.    I  have  not  been  at 
Vienna  or  Petersburgh,  but  I  have 
heard  the  Countess  Lieven,  and  the 
Princess  tJsterhazy  declare  it  to  be 
more  finished  and  entire  than  those 
of  their  respective  capitals,  and  I 


am  surie  there  is  none  such  at  Paris, 
or  in  Italy.  Berlin,  the  litUe  courts 
of  Grermany,  and,  lastly,  that  of  the 
Netherlanrfs,  are  totally  out  of  the 
question ;  nothing  can  be  more  heavy 
or  fade.  We  meet  no  where  so  nu- 
merously as  at  these  assemblies,  and 
they  are  a  v^rj  agreeable  two  hours' 
amusement.  It  is  puVely  aristocratic, 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  not  a  fault. 
There  is  an  usefulness  arising  out  of 
Almack's,  namely,  charity.  Several 
charity  balls  are  fpYtTx^  to  which  are 
admitted  the  second  order  of  fashion^ 
and  which  being  fancy  dress  ones, 
have  three  advantages^they  relieve 
the  distressed  (an  officer's  widow,  or 
some  such  deserving  object),  Encou- 
rage trade,  and  disguise  the  want  of 
finish  which  might  here  and  there  be 
apparent.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
this  class ;  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
spectabfe  than  the  whole  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  want  of  collision  with  high 
breeding,  or  want  of  tact,  sometimes 
would  expose  the  rust  which  an  as- 
sumed character  covers,  i  cannot 
how  dilate  further  upon  the  subject, 
therefoi-e  adieu. 

Yours, 
A  Rou^. 
P.  S.  I  mrust  take  a  future  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  Mr.  Webb's  con- 
versazione ;  it  is  a  national  benefit  to 
possess  a  man  of  such  taste,  spirit^ 
and  liberality. 
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At  Naples  they  have  a  larffe  thea- 
tre, which  is  called  ^  San  Carlo,'  and 
in  this  place  regular  operas  are  exhi- 
bited. In  the  streets  the  people 
have  amusements  of  a  different  order, 
and  of  these  Punch  is  the  most  po- 
pular and  ancient.  In  LoTidon  we 
adopt  a  more  economical  plan :  for 
we  nave  a  large  theatre  called  Co- 
vent  Crarden,  and  another  called 
Drury  Lane,  \ii  which  tragedy,  come- 
dy, opera,  and  farce,  are  jumbled  to- 
gether,' with  matters  much  upon  a 
tevel  with  Punch  and  his  associ^ 
ates. 

We  do  not  so  much  object  to  the 
managers  of  theatres  when  they  cur* 
taU  or  alter'  a  standard  drama,  for 
the  Hake  of  introducbg  a  little  music 
of  their  composer,  or  a  little  foolery 


of  their  own ;  they  would  not,  vfc 
suspect,  put  themselves  to  this  trou- 
ble, if  the  public  would  come  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  see  the  dramas 
as  they  were  originally  written :  but 
we  do  object  to  see  a  man  himg  up 
by  the  heels,  traversing  the  prosce^ 
nium  of  the  theatre  with  his  head 
downwards,  alarming  the  women,  and 
disgusting  the  men.  Taste  must  in- 
deed be  at  a  sad  ebb,  wheu  it  can 
reconcile  itself  to  this :  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  at  this  ebb,  the  taste 
of  the  country  has  not  yet  arrived. 

The  '  Sieur  Davoust,  (Is  he  relat- 
ed to  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Eck- 
muhl?)  is  a  fair  candidate  for  re- 
nown in  his  way ;  and  we  shoiddtbe 
glad  to  meet  with  him  a^  Smithfield 
on  the  third  of  September,   or  at 
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Peokfaam/or  CtaabT^M,' 4>t  Cr^* 
don,  dumg  the  festiykies  which  are 
annnally  coflDtnitted  at  those  respec- 
tive arid  respectable  yiUages.  He 
woidd  make  a  figure  there,  chained 
w  it.  were  to  the  dome  of  the  place, 
writhiiw  about  like  a  aerpent,  or 
fixed,  lUEethe  Prometheus  of  Michael 
^nffelo,  who,  when  the  Tulture  is 
making  his  angry  r^ast,  looks  stern- 
ly and  .calmly  upon  it,  although  cast 
with  his  head  oownwards,  and  fet- 
tered like  a  felon  upon  the  ridge  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus.  The>  ^eur 
DaToust  oontemplatea  the  pit  and 
the  admiring  boxes  with  a  similar 
complacency :  he  puts  his  foot  to  his 
mouth,  he  waves  aflag,  he  drinks  wine 
a^  UBConoemedly  as  though  he  were 
still  on  the  eaith,  banquetting  like 
eae  of  the  vulgar*  We  despair  of 
dofaig  justice  to  his  '  marcke  aerienne' 
without  the  assistance  of  a  wood-cut, 
or  some  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Janus 
Weathercock's,  pictorial  faculty. 

Besides  the  $ieur,  there  have  ap- 
peared two  other  exhibitors:  one 
strange  and  almost  deformed,  but 
withal  possessing  prodigious  muscu- 
lar power;  and  tne  other  chiselled  by 
nature  into  proportions,  which  might 
have  served  tae  Greek  statuarfes, 
when  they  fiisliioned  then*  divine 
marbles  for  all-coming  time.  They 
have  been,  and  passed  away,  like 
other  great  spirits ;  and  the  theatre  is 
once  more  reduced  to  the  cx»mmon 
attraction  of  dialogue. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

The  Tempest  (not,  however,  Shaks- 
peare's  Tempest,)  may  be  seen  at  this 
tiRfratte,  with  Mr.  Macready  as  th^ 
magician  Prospero,  and  Miss  Foote, 
Miss  StefAens,  and  Miss  Hallande, 
as  the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  haunted 
iale^  Is  it  in  the  heart  of  man  to 
wish  for  a  group  more  deltghtfiil? 
Are  not  the  words  of  Caliban  made 
tnieatlast^ 

The  isle  ii  Adl  of  noises, 
Strnndt  aitd  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight 

and  hurt  not. 
SoBMtimei  a  thouBand   twaoging  in8tni<« 

aienti 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes 

voices, 
That  if  I  then  bad  waked  after  long  sleeps 
Would  make  me  ileep  again. 

It  is  Scarcely  possiMe  to  conceive 
•ounds  nrore  enchanting,  thiln  these 
syrens    (Miss    Stephens   and    Miss 


HiAandel  povr  forth.    Tb*  Toieesf 
the  one  falliBg  soft  as  dew,   and  of 
a  power  and  con^uMs  almost  unp*> 
jallded  in  the  araials  of  song  ;  and  tir 
other  -clear,  and  ravi^ma,  uid  mnsi- 
cal,  as  is  the  lute  .of  ApoDo.     R 
eompanions  are  they  for   the    great 
ProM>ero>  who  baa  the  elemieiits  at 
his  beck,  and  Ariel  the  moat  dtfi* 
£ate  of  spirits,  for  his  dare.     Then 
there  is  the   princely  Ferdinaad,  a 
willing  servant,  and    subjected  ly 
love  as  utterly  as  was   Hercules  i 
old  at  the  Court  of  the  LydlanQueea; 
and  Caliban,  poetic  monster,  who  is 
in  the  woods,  and  of  the  woods  a 
part,  a  thinff  made  up  of  earth,  and 
rugged  as  the  rock,  a  Gttle  touched 
with  humanity,  and  with  a  capadtj 
for  art  equal  to  that  of  the  renowaed 
Mr.  Samson  Rawbold,  whose  moon- 
light pastimes  ^ery    reader  of  the 
Iron  Chest,  and  eveiy  admirer  ef 
Kean's  Sir  Edward  Moitiiner,  w9 
gratefiiUy  remember. 

Prospero  is  the  hero  of  tbe  Ten- 
pest  lie  *' walks  gowned,"  with 
an  air  and  consciousness  of.  powei^ 
to  which  even  the  Doctors  ofChii 
Law,  at  either  of  our  learned  Univer- 
sities, may  not  hope  to  approximate : 
he  is  seen  swaying  the  tnunder,  and 
the  storm,  and  bidding  the  fiery 
lightning  halt  in  its  course  ;  be  pours 
the  oil  of  his  words  upon  the  wavei^ 
and  they  are  still;  yet  he  has  some 
of  the  alloy  of  human  nature  stjl^ 
some  of  the  yearnings  of  the  common 
man,  and  some  of  the  irritability  of 
absolute  power:  he  is  still  Duke 
of  Milan  in  his  heart,  and  fiither  of 
the  fair  Miranda, — though  Calibaa 
is  at  his  footstool,  and  the  creature* 
of  the  air  are  obedient  to  his  voier. 

Macread^,  who  adds  a  good  deal 
of  the  imagmative,  in  aeting,  to  those 
natural  touches  which  have  so  mudi 
distinguished  him,  is  the  worthy  re- 
presentative of  the  renowned  magi- 
cian. Very  tender  was  his  recital 
of  his  past  Ufe  to  his  wondering  cldld: 
there  are  few  things,  even  in  Sbd^- 
qieare,  which  are  more  a^feotjogthaa 
part  of  the  story  whidi 
tells:— 


Twdve  yean  sfaioe,  IflnffwU,  tailvc  j 

Btnoe, 

Ttif  father  was  die  Daks  of  Milm»  mk 
A  Prince  of  power. 

This  repetition,  ''Tw^ve  yMS 
since,  Mirvida,  twelve  years  itmrnT 
sounds  like  a  sigh  to  departed  gttat- 


im.'J 


^heDmfniu 
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ness.  It  comet  upon  our  ear|  ftill  of 
the  lecolfections  of  the  past,  of  t*- 
niflhed  power  and  princdy  pompt, 
of  friendt  deserting  and  deserted,  of 
cheri^ed  hopes  and  old  associattons : 
and  We  sympathize  readllj  m)a 
deeply  with  the  human  sorrow,  which 
approaches  almost  to  repining,  of  the 
erewhile  stern  and  philosophic  Pros^ 
pero.  What  a  picture  dofs  he  give 
of  the  nerilous  royage  of  himself  and 
Miranda  in  the  frail  bark  into  whidi 
they  were  thrust  at  midnighC,  their 
tossing  on  the  seas,  and  tneir  final 
comh^  to  the  island  !  '^  They  hurried 
me,"  he  says,  *'  me  and  thy  crying 

To  czy  to  the  sea  that  roared  to  us ;  to 

To  the  wiodt  whose  pity,  sighing  back 

again, 
Did  us  bat  loving  wrong. 

Mir,  ALuSk^  what  troabk 

Was  I  then  to  you  1 

Prot.  O!  schenibhn 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserrs  me. 

And  so  he  goes  on,  mixing  the  most 
tender  expressions  of  lore  with  his 
fearful  accounts  of  past  calamity^ 
alternately  exciting  and  soothing  the 
gentle  sorrows  of  bis  afiectionate 
child. — How  entirely  like  a  spirit, 
nuick,  and  inquiring,  and  obeaient, 
does  Ariel  come  at  once  upon  our 
imagination  : 

All  hail  1  great  master*    Hafl!  great  sir  $ 

I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ^  ba*t  to  fty,> 
To  swim,  to  dhre  into  the  firt,  to  ride 
Qn  the  purPd  clouds ;  to  thy  strong  bid? 

ding  task 
AJiel  and  all  his  quali^. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to-gire  at 
idl  an  adequate  idea  of  this  spn4t  on 
Jie  stage.  Ariel  is  not  like  woman, 
lor  man;  but  a  high  and  fantastic 
:reature  of  the  air,  embodied  mid 
nade  plain  to  us  in  poetry  alone. 
We  would  rather  almost  hear  it  from 
the  stage,  than  have  its  riiape  made 
risible.  A  man  is  too  gross  and 
(ubatantial  ibr  its  representatiye ;  and 
I  female  is  too  fragile  for  the  ernmds 
Mrhich  it  has  to  act  for  Prospero  : 

To  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep  ; 

To  run  ujpon  the  shar^  wind  of  the  norths 

fo  do  fann  buiineas  in  the  veins  o*  the 

earth 
iiHi^n  it  is  baked  with  ftotL 

Ty^cn  we  hear  >fissPoote  pcapose 


ti»  aoconipliflh  fiiob  feil8  as  t&ese, 
we  shudder,  lest  the  necromancer 
should  take  her  at  her  word,  and 
send  her  at  once  to  the  regions  of 
Hecla  or  the  Pole* 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  alterations  made  in  the  Tempest. 
We  do  not  like  them,  then,  at  jdll 
We  do  not  like  Ikyden^  dialogue ; 
neither  do  we  relish,  so  much  as  we 
should  elsewhere,  the  ad^tional  aongi 
which  are  mtrodiKed*  One  great 
charm  of  ProsperoV  isle  is  its  MilU 
nes9  and  remofentse  fi-om  ordinary 
things;  the  hum  of  business  and 
common  life>is  far  away«;  he  ie  lord 
of  the  land,  and  Miranda  is  hia^lsland 
iHincess,  a»d  welflce  them  wdl  t  but 
the  exoeedhig  naheU  of  Dorinda  ancl 
the  vouth  (we  f^M-oet  his  name>  doee 
not  harmonise  with  the  mote  elegant 
simplicity  of  Prospero's  danghtefft^ 
The  place  has  lost  part  of  its  sdW 
tttde,  too;— 4lis  mote  lU^e  a  commorl 
island,  more  social  and  inhabited* 
T^re  were  fbrmer)y  two  humait 
beings  only,  the  hmtt  and  hb  lait 
child,  who  gare  a  charm  to  thKt 
IowIt  landscape^  and  who  bore  to* 
wardaeach  other  the  purest  affection, 
and  told  it  in  language  worthy  of  ita 
beauty^  Bat-  now  we  bare  three 
yoaag  sarages  intruded  imoii  us  ;-^ 
we  hare  a  doable  lore-piot  (one  is 
enough  at  all  times,  surely),  and  we 
hear  tryis  and  flourishes,  and  cai- 
denaas  and^  brayuras,  wMoh  un- 
luckily convince  us  that  the  '*  Repo* 
sftory "  of  Messrri.  Clementi  and 
Co.  is  within  a  reasonable  walking 
distance.-^Miss  Hallande  and  Miss 
8tephens»  and  Mr.  Daruaet,  are  de- 
lifffatful  in  themselves,  but  the  chaorm 
of  the  Tempest  is  desttroyed. 

The  Prtntokwd  Husband  is  an  en-* 
tertaining  comedy,  full  of  li^  and 
Variety,  throwing  ua  a  little  into  the 
past,  yet  without  any  of  the  rust  o( 
antiquity  about  it :  it  is  just  within 
the  limit  of  swords  and  periwigsi 
thougb  the  dialogue  is  sufficiently 
modem  to  allow  oithose  being  almost 
dispensed  with.  Nothing  is  old- 
fashioned,  except  Lady  Ckaee's  mo- 
rality; and  that  is  not  a  &ult  to 
be  attar^uted  ^tber  to  her  Ladyship^ 
or  to  the  authors  of  the  playw  The  fa- 
mily'of  the  Wroi^heads  ane  a  bright 
cluster,  fresh  from  the  great  county 
of  Yoi^.  They  are  veritable  peo- 
ple;  and  ma^,  i&r  aught  we  know, 
bavebcmi  copwd  from  the  "  History 
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of  tbe  West  Riding"  fiitbout  mj 
alteratioB.  .  Ther^  U  ,8ir  Francis 
Wron^bead,  knight  .(made  a  iiDigbt 
by  mistatke^  perhaps^  as  some  low 
ambitious  person  was  the  other  daj^ 
if  w^  are  to  believe  the  Gazette)^  and 
Lady  Wropghead,  worthy,  of  her 
name;  Squire  Ridiard,  adapts  for 
squanderiiig  money  instead. of  earn- 
ing it,— a  model  for  squires, (Mr.  An** 
tony  Lumpkin  is  his  copy^,  potent  in 
parish  dilutes,  and  arbitrator  of 
alehouse  concerns;  Miss  Jenny^  who 
has  nothing  in  her  fancy  but  frip- 
pery, and  the  purest  folly,— a  shred  of 
hfi&ry,  who  is  swayed  about  at  the 
will  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
the  town,  till  she  has  .nothing  left 
but  her  sullenness  to  keep  alive  her 
distinctions;  and,  lastly,  Mr.  John 
Moody,  an  unwiUing  participator  in 
(he  London  t  ez|)edition,.  and  scarcely 
hreatluQg  in  an  element,  which  every 
word  and  look  denote  to  be  fo- 
reiffii  to  hjis  nature,  and  abhorrent 
to  his  tast^  Why  were  n^t  these 
good  folks  put  in  a.picture,  and  hunf 
up  by  ti^  side  of  the  FlamborougE 
family?  It  is  not  too  late  even  now* 
Fawcett,  is.  Sir  Francis,  and  Mrs* 
Davenport .  my  lady ;  Miss  Foote  is 
IfisB  Jenny,  and  Mr.  Lbton  is  the 

S^re;  Emery  follows,  as  John 
oody. .  They  all  did  their  parts 
IHtell^  and  deserve  the  imniortaliiy 
which  we  suggest  should  be  given 
to  them  by  some  of  our  modern  pain- 
ters. 

Wit}i  regard  .to  Lord  and  Lady 
Towiily  Tacted  by  Mr.  .Charles 
Kjemble ana. Miss  Dance),  we  have 
to^crave  the  reader's  attention  to  a 
few  words..  His  Lordship  is  very 
moral  and  very  amiable,  no  doubt; 
aud  .it  is  well,  and  hr  the  benefit  of 
all  husbands,  that  he  should  acquit 
hionseif  as  he  does ;  though  we  think 
that  he  is  too  elaborately  severe  at 
last, ,  and  he  menaces  and  relents 
somewhat  too  quickly,  to  answer  our 
notions,  either  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose^  or  just  re<%Dtment  He  is  set 
up  as  a  model  for .  husbands ;  yet 
when  his  wife  is  sinking  in. the  deep- 
est remorse  .before  him,  and  he  has 
actually  aband(mad  her  for  .ever,  he 
threatens  her  with  a  deprivation  of 
the  income,  which  he  not  very  boun- 
tifully bestows,  t'fi  ca$€  she  shall  .coi«- 
mit  certain  possible  iijdiscan^tipnSk 
This.doas  not  accord  with  hb  excla- 
mations 0^  regret  in  the  same  scene. 


nor  whh  tdf  ^ctkm.  w|ik^  (oa  the 

B^age  at.  least)  he  manifests  Tor  hex 
loss.     Mr.  Charles  Kemble  played 
Lord  Townly  excellently  well;  sl^ 
though    we  do    not   quite  like  the 
spene    to   which  we    have    aDudoL 
Lord    Townly  would    scarcely '  he 
moved  to  tears,  we  think,  when  he 
was  sittiiig  self-constituted  judge  oe 
the  errors  of  his  wife.    Mr.  Kemble, 
however,  undoubtedly  threw  into  the 
character  much  of  what    was  tnie 
and  delightful,— the  air  of  the  msn 
of  sense,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  dignity  and  grace  of  nobi- 
lity sat  well  upon  nim.     Miss  Dance 
looked    very    handsome     as    Lady 
Towidy :  she  was  well  received,  and 
certainly  frequently  Hoerited  •  the  ap- 
plause  which  was  given  to  her;  bat 
she  wants  strength  aud  ease.    We 
have  seen  her  once  more  in  Behi- 
dera,  and  our  opinion  remains  as  it 
was  before.  The  same  want  of  power 
pervades  her  comedy   and  tfag^^. 
It  is  not. so  much  the  want  of  power 
in  voice  and  gesture,  as  that  she  her- 
self seems  to  have  no  swaj  orcr  the 
words  or  ideas  of  the  autiior.    Jm. 
her  performance  of  BeMdera,  die  m 
sometimes  so  entirely  borne  down  by 
the  stream  of  the  language, 'that  shfr 
looks  at  the  end  of  her  ~spee<:]i  fadp^ 
less,  and  imable  to  do  any  thin?  far- 
ther.   She  should  meet  it  boldly,  ia 
order  to  conquer.    The  words  seem- 
ed to  escape^from.  Mrs*  Siddooa  ;  but 
Miss  Dance  seems  to  escape  froa 
tbe  words,  ,and  at  every  suoceadre 
speech  to  start  up  a^aui  with  re- 
newed strength,  which  is  again  exert- 
ed for  the  purpose  pf  her  sinking  a  sc* 
cond  timel  Thei^  seemed  to  be  a  race 
between  efibrt  and  exhaustkna,  and 
we  were  perpetually  alarmed  lest  the 
latter   should  prevail.     TTe    would 
not  be  undersUxKl  to  sav  that  an  ac- 
tress should  not  give  herself  up'  |a 
the  poetrySwhich  sne  reci^ :  on  the 
contrary,  unless    she   does    tl^^ia 
parts  of  emotion,  she   cannot,  ym 
think,  ever  greatly  excel.     Fe^h^  is 
as   necessary   as   power   and  gooi 
sense.    Now  Mrs.  Siddfons  a|Mve4 
to  us  to  possess  all  these  ^.she  alBected 
us  more  than  Miss  Ihmce  does,  yet 
we  were  never  under  any  apfgn^tah^ 
sidn  that  she  would  sink  downbifae 
the  end  of  ^   play.     Hiere'-^^i 
isible  in 


always  a  po^er  visible  in  hesu,  «•»«- 
dued  of  course  by  paasl<%i^  mil  A 
the  same  time  hdSghteolQf^  Ae  pft»* 
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skm  itaeify  giring  &  m^lttU  to  grief> 
and  to  love  a  luxury^  wiiic&>  had  she 
fainted  on  her  words,  or  sighed  them 
inaudifalj  to  the  winds,  would  have 
had  but  Uttle  effect  in  a  theatre. 
M188  Dance'aLadyTownly,  then,  was 
defUdent  somewhat  in  skill  and  effect ; 
but  it  was  engaging  in  the  tender 
-  parts  ;  and  the  lassitude  of  her  natdre 
did  her  occasionally  much  service  in 
that  tKN-trait  of  the  refined  woman 
of  fashion^    A  display  of  too  much 
physical  strength  would  make  Lady 
Townly  coarse,  and  too  little  (in  the 
actress)  would  render  her  of  course 
ineffectiFe.     Miss   Dance   manages 
•orrow^  andexpressions  of  gentle  lore, 
better  than  any  thing  else ;  and  we 
would  recommend  her  strongly  to 
adhere,  as  much  as  she  can,  to  parts 
where  these  emotions  are  most  pro- 
minent.   It  wUl  mature  her  talent, 
au^  <^o  more  for  her  fame  than  wiD 
any  adventuring  into  a  wider  range 
of  dtiunacter. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. — The  same  lady 
has  also  played  Juliet:  we  have 
nothing  further  to  say  regaxding  her, 
excepC  that  parts  of  the  character 
were  very  BgteeMy  given ;  though 
we  recogniz^  more  than  once^&e 
gestutres,  and  even  tones,  of  a 
ttdy,  who  was,  in  our  earlier  days> 
a  star  of  attraction  to  us,  and  who 
still  (perhaps  we  may  join  Miss 
Kelly  with  her,  in  much  of  what  we 
8ay\  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  comic 
actmff  than  any  Uiing  which  we  can 
now  discern  iu  the  prettv  females  of 
tUs  *^  degenerate  d&j.  We  re- 
member when  she  (Mrs.  Charies 
Kemble)  nsed  to  playAlbinia  in 
«The  Will,"  and  such  things,-- 
when  she  sanff,  and  danced,  and 
laughed,  and  tmked,  till  the  spirit  of 
mirth  awoke  within  us;  and  there 
#88  a  deep  feelins^  in  her  soft- 
ened tones,  whidi  does  not  usually 
accommodate  itself  to  comedy,  or 
harmonize  very  readily  with  the 
airier  sounds  which  fiow  from  the. 
fbllowers  of  the  gay  Thalia.  We 
wish  that  she  could  make  Miss 
Bance  (if  she  has  any  hifluence  over 
her)  pltyas  well  as  she  was  wont 
to  do.  we  have  but  seldom  seen 
her  lately,  and  cannot,  tiierefore,  teQ 
whether  b^  comic  faculty  be  im- 
paired or  not  We  should  think 
^snd  hope)  not.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  it  "WfA  b  bright  perfec-i 
ViL,  III. 


tienj  aad  1w  ac4i{pee  of  10  gi^  a 
spirit  is  not  surely  the  affhir  of  a 
moment;, — MMr  of  a  year. 

^3^  Htoopt  to  Confiur  (Gold- 
smith's  comedy)  has  been  got  up 
for  the-  benefit  and  amuseaient  of 
his  Mi^esty.  He  seemed  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  prooeedinffs  of 
the  house  of  Hardcastle,  and  of  Mrs. 
Hardcastle's  worthy  fir8t-bom>  Mr. 
Anthony  Lumpkin.  It  is  worth 
while  for  an  amateur  of  the  ludi- 
crous to  ffo  to  Covent-garden  to  see 
liston's  fruitless  and  laborious  en- 
deavours to  unravel  the  mystery  of  < 
a  letter.  The  direction  is  plain 
ground,  and  he  does  not  stumble/ 
and  he  acBieves  a  victory  over  the. 
commencing  words,  *'  Dear  Squire/ 
without  much  effort  ^  but  the  rest 
is  all  obscurity  and  perplexity.  He 
looks  and  looks  agam ;  he  takes  the 
letter  nearer  to  the  Ught;  lie  spells 
and  re-spells;  he  is  audacious  and 
diffident   in   vain.      The  hierogly- 

eics  stare  him  insultingly  in  the 
»,  and  he  rubs  the  letter  upon 
his  leather  breeches  as  a  last  resort, 
and  in  the  desperate  hope  that  the 
syllables  will  array  themselves  in 
more'  ludd  order,  or  accomododate 
themselves  to  the  scope  of  his  Hte- 
rjary  attidnments.  Charles  Kemble 
alwaya  plays  young  Marlow  well> 
and  Fawcett  is  very  good  in  Hard- 
castle. 

Dai/aV-LANE. 

Marino  Faliero.'^We  discussed 
Lord  Byron's  tragedy  so  much  at 
lenjrth  in  our  Jast  number,  that  we 
shall  forbear  troubling  our  readers 
tins  mouth  with  fiinher  criticism 
upon  it.  We  may  remark,  however, 
thai  it  failed  in  being  eminently  suc- 
qessfiil.  This  was  not  ^  fault  of  , 
the,  author,  who  seems  purposely 
to  hare  dilated  his  dialc^e>  ma 
lengthened  his  ^leeches,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  save  it  from  the  stage. 
Mr.  Elliston,  however,  ^  would  not 
be  denied."  He  brought  forward 
tile  play  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  audior  and  of  the  pubMc,— 2nd 
in  the  ^Eiee  of  an  Injunction ;  and  his 
reward  has  been  vety  thin  houses. 
For  this  we  are  not,  we  confess, 
sorry;  nor  shall  we  regret  if  the 
miestion^^whether  the  managers  of 
tneatres  m»r^  without  any'  remune- 
ration, avail  themselves  of  a  poefa 
3D 
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kboun^^bt' brouglit  befoM  a  liitjr. 
For  our  own  parts,  our  wish  is  u» 
favour  of  the  authors*  In  France  • 
dramatic 'writer  is  splendidly  repaid; 
^verj  theatre' in  which  his  play  is  re- 
presented yielding  him  a  share  of  the 
profit ;  but  in  England  it  is  ordered 
otiierwise.  We  do  riot  know  what 
Mr.  Elilstoh,  in  his  liberality,  gave 
to  Mr.  Haynes  for  his  tragedy  of 
C^nsdenoe ;  but  we  have  heard,  that 
Purees  at  tiiat  house  used  to  pro- 
duce a  matter- of  ten  pounds  or  more 
to  an  author*  We  hope  that  tr»- 
fedies  and  comedies  are  not  in  pro^ 
portion  advantageous. 

She  Would  and  She  WbM  Not  i^a 
epmedy  of  Gibber's  (altered  from,  or 
funded  on,  a  play  of  Fletcher's,  if 
^  recollect  frnly),  and  a  right 
Ihughable  comedy  it  is.  Harley  is 
Ttappamd,  and  Madame  Vesteis  the 
Hyppalita  of  the  piece,  and  they 
are  both  excellent.  Harley  seems 
idways  to  come  amongst  the^  au- 
dience, and  put  himself  upon  a  level 
With  the  pit.  There  i»  none  of  the 
wtifidal  reserve  of  the  theatre  about 
Mm;  he  appears  to  belong  rather 
to  the  spectators  than  to  the  com- 
pany, while  he  distributes  Ins  jokes' 
end  his  laughs  pretty  equally  be*- 
t%reeA  both.  We  always  expect  him 
to  widk  forward  without  any  hesita- 
tion tx>  the  fh>nt  of  the  stage  and  to 
look  at  us  over  the  lamps,  and  we- 
are  never  disappointed.    This  person 

Stsolutejv  ovemows  with  fun,  and 
e  sountf  of  his  voice  is  an  atarm  to 
«ravfty : — fhere  never  was,  perhaps, 
imtib  an  instance  (in  appearance,  at 
ftast),  of  animal  spirits  in  any  man : 
k  amounts  to  restlessness,  and  is  as 
perpetual  as  it  is  pleasant.  Would 
tre  coudd  purchase  a  cup  of  that  foun- 
tain whence  his  merriment  springs 
fbrth  l—C^d  our  readers  ever  see  this 
9Ctor  Jjerform  Pbpolino?  Do  they 
remember  his  countenance  and  his 
actions,  after  he  believes  ^at  he 
h  pisiaoned?— if  not,  it  is  worth 
It  journey  much  farther  tlmn  Drury- 
lane.  When  the  maids  afiect  to  pity 
him,  and  to  lament  his  early  fete,  he 
sl^s  in  sad  concert  with  them,  till  the 
hlighable  almost  verges  on  the  pain- 
ftd.  His  manner  of  saying,  that  he  ia 
*  only  ttrirty-one,"  after  two  or  ^Sbret- 
0u£R>catin9  sobs,  and  an  attempt  ta 


restraui  the  trcmtdous  motion  of  te 
muscles  about  his  mouth,  is  quifte 
capital.  We  feel  that  the  world  is 
about  to  lose  a  creature  that  krvcd 
it,  and  the  tax  on  our  S3^mpathy  is 
resistless. — Madame  Vestna  is  a 
charming  (Cassio  would  have  called 
her  <^aii  exquisite")  actress.  Whcte 
did  she  hide  her  comic  spirit  m 
long?  She  is  a  treasure  to  Dnu^p- 
lane,  and  ought  to  be  the  pride  of 
the  monger.  There  is  no  acties 
at  that  theatre  at  all  equal  to  ha^ 
excepting  always  Miss  Kelly;  M 
then  she  has  ilotes  whidi  Miss  Kdlf 
cannot  rival,  and  so  the  mattes  is 
even  between  them. 

The  BeneJUs.-^We  see  aeverat  of 
these  anouoced. — Mc  Marready's 
(who  plays  Hamlet  for  the  &«l 
time),-«Mr.  Charles  Kemble's  (whs 
has  not  published  particulars^,— sad 
Miss  Kelly's,  who  intends  giving  s 
eonoert,  and  ''A  Bold  ^^e  fors 
Husband,"  which  cannot  hal  to  bs 
attractive..  Mundea  will  revive  aco> 
medy,  and  give  us  to  see  him  ooes 
more  in  Crack,  in  the  Tonuuke  C^xst 
Who  does  not  knovi!  Miindea  in 
Crack?  and  who  diat  knows  In 
will  not  wish  to  meet  him  booe  moie^ 
We  must  see  him  perform  hia  dacait 
round  the  mug  of  beer,  ancl  sos^ck 
his  coach- whip  again.  If  there  be  a 
man  with  a  heav v  heart,  let  hkn  go  to 
this  worthy  for  hiacure :  he  is  an  infisl- 
Hfole  remedy  for  aU  fa^pochoadriaesl 
complaints.  The  man  who  is  not 
merry  after  next— -—(what is  the  day 
of  the  benefit?)  must  ksMi  h»  me- 
lancholy at  home :  he  will  meiit  no 
compassion,  if  he  should  not  go  to 
the  theatre ;  and  if  he  should  go,  he 
win  need  none.  When  the  King 
went  to  DniiT-kne  he  was  ov^ 
powo-ed  by  the  grotesque  aceooi- 
plishments  of  this  inimitable  old  co- 
median. Sam  Dabbs  came  upon  hhn. 
We  suppose,  like  a  vision  of  hiS3roti]l^ 
when  he  was  wont  to  mix  with  the 
common  people  at  Newmarket  sad 
other  places.  Since  that  tone  he  has 
seen  nothing  but  lords^  of  the  hed> 
chamber,  goM-sticks,  and  swsisU 
bearers,-*-§ne  specimens  of  ait» 
doubtless ;  but  not  to  be  compared  t» 
that  Exquisite  q[iecimea  of  ¥lllsMiM% 
*-the  Bidtstrious  Mt\  SanmehMb^H 
tie  country  apo&ecary^s  sppteotka. 
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The  Opera  b  proceeding  with  the 
{till  gale  of  the  public  upprobation, 
end  fashion  favours  enterprize  and 
talent  His  Majesty  has.again  visits 
pd  this  theatre,  and  the  presence  of 
Royalty  has  certainly  he^  a  power-* 
fill  effect ;  but  the  vigour  which  ap- 
pears in  the  several  departments^  WQ 
nope,  is  quite  as  beneficial  as  the 
patronage  of  the  monarch;  and  al- 
though we  cx»uld  by  no  means  under«» 
value  the  countenance  of  authority, 
it  would  be  a  lamentable  satire  upon 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  the 
country,  if  a  visit  from  the  King 
was  necessary  to  ensure  success  to 
art,  whatever  honour  it  may  reflect 
upon  the  undertakers. 

Since  our  last  report,  Madame 
Albert,  Signor  Curioni,  Signor  De 
Begni,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begni, 
have  severally  appeared.  The  styto 
of  the  lady  first  named  is  very  much 
that  of  France;  and  neither:  her  voice, 
nor  manner^  was  of  a  kind  entirely 
to  refUte  what  has  generally  been 
said  of  French  singing,  or  to  satisfy 
persons  accustomed  to  the  Italian 
f chooL 

On  Saturday,  May  19,  Rossini's 
n  Turco  in  Italia,  was  performed, 
to  introduce  the  two  latter  singers. 
Signor  Curioni  also  sustained  a  prin- 
cipal character.  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  absurd  than  the  plot  of  thfs 
Opera,  nothing  can  be  much  more 
meagre  and  gaudy  than  its  music* 
The  scene  is  laid  near  Naples ;  and 
the  piece  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
bay,  where  a  company  of  gypsies  are 
issembled  on  the  sea-shore.  A  poe^ 
who,  it  seems,  is  in  search  of  incidents 
for  a  new  Opera,  enters,  and  soon 
&fter^  Geronio,  the  old  husband  of 
Fiorilla,  a  young  coquet^  comes  to 
lave  his  fortune  told  by  the  gypsies. 
Zaida,  a  female  in  love  with  the 
faithless  Zelin,  and  Albuzar  his  ser- 
rant,  who,  being  ordered  to  put  her 
o  death,  has  escaped  with  her  from 
Turkey,  are  disused  as  gipsies 
The  poet  overheanng  this  relation  of 
ler  misfortunes,  as  me  mistress  and 
he  servant  are  convershig,  is  struck 
irith  sa  romantic  ait  i^ment^  upon 


which  he  determines  .to  founcl  tht 
plot  of  his  yieqe ;  and  this  absurd  nof^ 
tion  (one,  however,  of  whkh  the 
English  theatre  in  our  Dramatist  can 
exhilHt  the  prototype^  is  kept  itp 
through  nearly  all  the  remaining 
scenes  into  which  this  personage 
is  introduced,  solely  that  he  may 
be  represented  as  forming  the  drama, 
as  it  were,  during  its  progrfsr^ 
Selim,  a  Turk  and  a  Prii^ce,  land^> 
Just  as  the  gypsies  have  expounded 
to  Geronio,  the  character  of  hif 
wifer,  for  which  the  poet  had  pre- 
viouslv  prepared  Zaida.  She  recog- 
nizes her  inconstant  lover,  who  is  no 
sooner  ashore,  than  he  meets  Fiorilla^ 
falls  in  love  with  her,  and  she  takef 
him  to  her  house.  Narcisso,  h^r 
cedsbeo,  is  perpetually  introduced  at 
watching  her.  The  rest  of  the 
drama  is  made  up  of  attempts  on  tha 
part  of  Selim  to  possess  himself  of 
Fiorilla,  first  by  purchase,  and  afterr 
wards  by  elopement ;  of  the  endes^ 
vours  and  hopes  of  Zaida  to  concir 
liate  her  former  admirer;  of  the  folr 
lies,  and  disputes,  and  miseries  ^ 
Geronio  and  Fiorilla;  and,  finally, th^ 
wife  is  reformed  by  being  expelled 
by  her  husband,  upon  the  autnorit^ 
of  a  divorce  fortunately  obtaii^oa 
some  years  before.  Selim  is  recon^ 
died  to  Zaida.  Narcissa  declares  hii 
purpose  to  lead  a  new  life.:  all'fl 
as  It  shoidd  be;  the  poet  content-* 
plates  the  completion  and  catastrophe 
of  his  piece,  and  anticipates  the 
public  ^probation.  Such  is  the 
absurd  jumble  of  which  this  piece  is 
compounded.  The  music  is  slight, 
and  affords  the  worst  specimen  of 
Rossini's  mannerism  that  has  yet 
been  exhibited.  It  abounds  in  florid 
passages,  but  has  neither  the  agree** 
able  melodies,  npr  the  pecvliar  ex- 
pression, of  most  of  his  pieces.  Thei^ 
IS  certidnly  a  great  deal  of  vi7acit7> 
but  it  is  unmeaning,  and  would  pfr« 
rallel  as  a  musical  composition  with 
the  conversation  of  such  a  character 
a^  is  frequently  met  in  the  world— 
a  fool  with  Uve!y  parts. 

Signor  Curioni  is  a  tenor,  with  a 
not  very  powedui,  nor  very  eztea* 
3D« 
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tUrt  voice;  but  his  niaiiner  Itpure, 
hb  e^Lectitkm  neat,  and  his  general 
atylt  pleaaitif.  Hb  compaat  b  ra- 
tlier  confinaa  In  die  rawe  of  hb 
natural  Toicey  but  be  adds  a  note 
or  two  of  falsetto  without  any  very 
disagreeable  eflbcts  arbbig  from  tfai!^ 
juiK^on.  Hb  person  b  fine  and 
manfy;  aihd,  tliough  not  equal-  in 
science  toCriveUi  or  Gaticia,  lie  b  a 
singer  of  umfuestionable  abili^. 
Signor  Bimzi  di  Begni  b  a  Buffo 
CaricAto>  and  lias  a  free  full  toned 
^iA6t,  ahid  a  gOod  manner.  He  b  a 
Ut  l>etter  singer  thaki  Ambrogetti ; 
but  tiiougli  a  good  and  prombmg 
actor^  b  nelow  tliat  admiral^  per- 
Ibrrtier  fai  g^uine  pby  of  &ncy  and 
comic  expresrion. 

Madame  Ronti  de  Begni  lias  been 
a  great  CuTOorUe  at  Paris ;  but  she 
appears  to  fiul  liere  for  want  of  tlie 
vobime,  compass,  and  force,  necessary 
to  fill  so  large  a  theatre.  I'he  ge* 
tieral '  quali^  of  her  tone  seems 
tlierefbre  thhi  ;  and  it  varies, 
particularly  in  the  higher  parts 
of  tife  bAU,  sufficiently  to  in^cate 
*an  imperfect  method  i>oth  of  forming 
and  produdnff  it.  Her  execution  is 
neat)  tMikr  man  brilKant,  and  her 
power  of  invention,  as  to  ornament, 
Ve  slibuld  ekpect  to  l>e  limited.  As 
a'Whc^e,  she  b  below  the  first  rank  ; 
and  though  II  TUrco  in  Italia  cannot 
be  said  to  allow  any  extraordinary 
I'oom  for  display ;  yet,  as  the  debu- 
tante has  the  nberty  of  choosing  in 
th^  Opera  in  wliich  slie  first  aOpears, 
it  must  l>e  presumed,  that  Madame 
BonsI  considers  ^iorilla  to  lie  the 
best,  or  amongst  die  best  of  her  cha- 
tracfers. 

Thus,  novelty  aAd  variety  have 
been  found,  rather  than  very  superior 
excdience,  particularly  in  the  females 
*  Hitherto  prioduced ;  and  as  a  singer 
nOn^'  of  them  approiA4i  Miss  Ckirri, 
who#&  exduiion,  it  is  Whispered, 
Arises  'ft'om  a  determination  formed 
in  the  interior  cabinet,'  to  entertain 
no  talent  Of  Ehglifth  birtlLor  growth. 
The  justice  of  th^  principle,  as  it 
appliei  to  tiib  establishment,  cannot 
perhaps,  be  quesdoned ;  but  where  a 
discredon  can  so  easily  be  exercised, 
the  public  will  probably  lament  that 
It  has  not  been  exerted  in  behalf  of 
superior  and  adniowledged  ability. 

The  benefit  ConcerU  have  been 
Ihb  mondl  particubriy  numerous. 


CJunc, 


Iwt  th^  hava  hitlierto  presented  n»- 
thiw  out  of  the  common  course. 

T%e  lehg  promised  number,  (the 
d§^di)  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  b  u 
length  come  fiurth ;  and  whaterer  may 
have,  been  the  cause,  neither  the  mper 
rest  nor  the  fire  b  weakened  by  the 
deby.  It  b  by  far  the  beat  of  ^ 
the  numbers.  The  more  we  see  of 
Mr.  Moore's  song-writing,  the  more 
impressed  we  -  are  with  me  nmayjiy 
concentration  of  force  and  tenderness. 
Hb  soul  b  flame,  he  stirs  the  qairits 
like  a  trumpet,  or  subdues  them,  1^ 
the  swell  of  that  wild  music  which 
melts  the  heart,  when  zephyrs  breathe 
their  softest  sighs  over  the  renxmstre 
chords  of  the  harp  of  the  windk 

Thb  number  contains  twelve  soi^s, 
and  four  of  them  are  moreorer  adapt- 
ed  in  several  parts.  There  b  auck 
a  singular  felicity,  both  in  tbe  poetry 
and  the  music,  that  thoee  whick 
sliould  seem  from  their  subjects  to 
be  fitted  only  to  particular  moments^ 
or  as  ministering  to  time,  place,  and 
circumstance,  are  yet  superior  to 
them  all,  for  the  simpb  reaaoo,  thst 
they  have  our  afiectlons  at  con- 
mand.  The  airs  are  all  singular 
and  striking ;  and  whether  the  wcids 
suggested  then*  sekctbuj  or  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  muaic  gave 
birth  to  the  poetry,  it  b  '«"p^^»«ft4f 
for  expression  to  be  more  quaintly 
complete.  • 

'  Mr.  T.  Rovedmo  has  composed 
<'  a  dramoHe  fstiry  iKene,"  which  b 
s^t  forth  wfth  the  general  clcgamc 
of  the  publications  that  issue  fronn 
Mr.  Power's  house.  As  a  &at  wwk 
it  is  very  creditaMe,  and  b  light, 
ajfreeabte,  and  effective.  The  sub- 
ject Is,  the  presentation  of  his  des- 
tined bride  to  an  eastern  prince  by 
Crenti  in  a  dream,  and  her  lemovaL 
The  fairies  who  perform  tlus  feat  re- 
late it  to  their  roaster.  The  sceae 
cOmlnenote  with  a  fairy  march,  a 
pretty  litUe  variation  upon  a  weO- 
khown  theme;  but  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconscioiislv  adopted, 
we  have  no  -means  of  diacoveriag. 
The  rest  b  divided  into  recitative, 
song,  and  trio,  for  two  sopranos  wd 
a  bass.  The  first  glee,  HitMrrJhdt 
ike  titfes  of  night,  is  airy  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  polacca  b  of  the  same 
character.  Indeed,  the  whole  b  ca- 
pabb  of  ef&ct ;  and  if  it  does  not  rise 
eminentiy  high  in  the  scale  of  < 
S 
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positioi^  it  ig  jet  very  pleaibff  as  a 
(cantata,  and  we  may  cotumeila  it,' as 
a  norel^  and  by  no  means  inelegant^ 
bagatelle,  pomr  ie  concert  dejhmme. 

Mr.  Wesley  Doyle's  second  volume 
of  ballads  has  also  appeared.  This 
amateur  has  a  natural  ta^te  for  the 
species  of  simple  and  pensive-  me- 
lody, that  affects  a  mixed  audience. 
He  l>estow8  capabUity  upon  his  songp, 
and  he  brings  their  compass^witmn 
the  powers  ef  almost  any  singer. 
His  model  is  quite  obvious,  for  he 
draws  from  his  own  particular  objects 
and  attainments.  While  we  praise 
bis  music,  we  cannot  help  ptying 
this  gentleman  for  having  fallen  so 
frec|uently  amongst,  pbets,  who  ave 
decidedly  "  persons  of  quality." 

Mr.  Horn's  Polacca,  introduced  by 
Mi^  Wilson,  into  Loife  in  a  Villa^, 
'*  O  listen  to  your  iover,"  is  so  lie 
all  other  airs  of  this  character,  (par- 
ticularly Storace's  No  more  my  Jean 
olarmingy)  that  a  Oiitic,  who  doats 
upon  detecting  similitudes,  might  be 
|)ardoned  for  sapng  they  are  all  va- 
riations of  one  subject  Mr.  Horn's, 
however,  has  the  recommendation  of 
being  very  showy,  without  laving 
much  difficulty  upon  a  sinser  whose 
compass  is  tolerably  extensive. 

Mr.  Sofa  has  an  agreeable  ballad, 
''  The  nighiingafe."  "  Light  as  the 
shadows  of  eoeninr  tUscend/'  by  Sir 
J.  Stevenson,  is  idso  pretty,  but  by 
no  means  in  his  best  manner.  <'  The 
Invitation,"  by  Mr.  Tumbull,  upon 
words  from  Shakspeare,'  is  by  far 
the  best  of  this  month's  collection, 
which,  though  numerous,  hardly 
presents  another  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr,  J.  B,  Cramer's  thirteenth  di'* 
verftmhUo  commences  with  an  intro- 
duction elegantly  fanoied,  particu- 
larly in  the  cadenza,  but  the  rest  of 
the  lesson  bears  few  of  the  marks  of 
his  style :  there  is  littie  of  graceful 
flow ',  and  though  there  is  tmit  varir 
ous  progression,  which' characterizes 
his  productioi^,  yet  in  this  instance 
it  lacks  th&  charm  of  melody,  which 
is  so  peculiarly  the  property  of  his 
writings.-  The  -allegro-  also,  wants 
^v^ity.    It'  jui  rather  easy  of  exe- 
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cution,   yet  it  demands  expressive 
taUefie 


perfiorauuios  to  render  it  at  i 
tive. 

Mr.  Meres  has  composed  a  diver* 
timento,  upon  the  douUe  themes  of 
'^Oente  e  qui  ll/cceUatore;"  and 
themarchhi^fllflautomagioo."  The 
subjects  are  hap{«ly  amioimofMl  bk 
the  introduction ; .  aud^.  perhaps,  l|ke 
Mr.  Cramer's,  this  mav  be  estcfmed 
the  best  part,  of  the  iesson.  .  From 
the  beauty  of  the  airs  {particularly 
the  march)»  the  whole  Wj  however, 
much  more  attrEii^uve ;  iukI  the  last 
movement,  jUiough  a  little  too  much 
broken^  is. still  capable  of  brilliant 
effect.  Mr.  Loglvr,  in  hU  contro- 
versial writings,  taunted  Mr.  Neate 
with  having  g\vej\  thi^  world  but  one 
composition.  Opera  2^  has^  how- 
ever, now  appeared,  and  it  is  A 
Gfrand  Sonatfjj  u  regular^  elaborate, 
singular,  and  origiTial  work.  It  is 
irntten  in  thrt^c  may  omenta,  and  the 
subjects  are  very  peculiar.  They 
are  also  learnedly  treated,  and  tlie 
entire  perfon nance  shows  the  com* 
mand  of  his  instrumenl;  which  Mr. 
Neate  possesses.  But  we  think  the 
whole  is  rather  fiuiciful  than  pleasing, 
on  account  ai  its  charjicU^Utic  vttait 
of  m^ody .  1 1  is  very  long  and  some- 
what difficult^ 

No.  6,  of  the  Qfia4rme  J^an4o*,  hv 
PeUe,  is  one  of.  the  best  of  ;tha  fl«t. 
It  is  very  elegant  and  melodious. 

The  Wild  Rose  ofDifon,  idth  varf- 
atiens  by  Klose,  and  a  Fej^eHam  air, 
by>  Hummei,  are  of  the  easiest  de^ 
scription  of  lessons  for  the  Piano 
Porte  and  Harp. 

Heroic  Fantasia  fbr  the  Harp,  e» 
Rule  Britannia,  by  Bochsd.  Mr. 
Bochsa^s  introduction  is  richly  in- 
terspersed with  casu9l  gleams  of  the 
air^  and  this  is  by  far  tiie  most  ima« 
ginative,  and  best  part  of  the  com« 
position ;  for  the  variations  have 
too  little  resemblance  to  the  sub- 
ject. No.  5  is  an  exception;  fpf 
liere  again  Mr.  Bochsa's  fancy  has 
been  felicitously  applied.  The  last, 
too,  is  well  worked  up,  ^  ^  l^^sm 
concludes  brilliantly. 


m  Keifrohgical  ikSU  JhrlBSn.  (Owt; 

KBCROLOCttCAL  TABLB- 
QF  |JT£IUET  ANI>  EMINENT  PUBUC  CHARACTEBS^ 

FO&'1880. 

'  [Bdoir  after  the  dote  of  each  yenr,  it  fe  our  intent!oD  to  take  a  rebo* 
M>ectiTe  glance  at  the  Idsses  sustained  by  literature  and  science  dmiag 
tnt-course  of  that  which  has  preceded;  and  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
list  of  Names  appearing  worthy  of  record^  in  this  collective  form  ;  which  is 
more  convenient  for  future  reference  than  the  columns  of  mir  monthlj 
Ohituary.  Tlw  present  is  but  a  brief  Cataloffue  Raisonn^  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  memoir;  for  had  this  been  adopted,  our  Table  would  have 
lR«n  expanded  to  a  biographical  volume,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
lie  mere  skeletoti  of  one*  It  will,  however,  we  trust,  be  found  useful  in 
#ichibiting  Uie  names  of  those  who^  if  net  all  pre-eminent  for  th«r  gemna 
or  talents— 

*  Quiqne  tai  memoves  aliot  faooe  teerendo-* 

have  at  least  enjoyed  a  certain  temporary  and  popular  reputation,  and  are 
so  far  worthy  of  being  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  those  whose  celebrity 
rests  solely  upon  their  rank  in  society.]] 


AiKiv,  Edmuhd,  architect,  son « of  Dr.  John  Aikin,  and  br^dier  to  Ai^rar  Aikk, 

,  ,  Esq.',  and  Mias  Aikin,  author  of  the  Memdra  of  Queen  Klisabpfh,  Thk 
gentkman  has  written  some  professional  works.      Died  at  Stoke  Newingtoo, 

'       March  13. 

pALZACy  H.  architect,  and  Member  of  the  Insdtute  of  Egvpt    This  artist  produced 

'  many  exquiute  drawings  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  wbidb  have  been  engraved  fiir 

that  magbificent  work  on  Egypt,  published  by  the  French  Government.     He  wvi 

not  only  a  ZMdoos  cultivator  m  mi  own  art,  but  likewise  of  poetry,  of  wbiA  be 

'      puUished  a  volume  in  1819.    Died  at  Paris,  Mardi  23. 

B^KXQ,  THE  Right  Hov.  Sia  Joseph,  Bart  OCB.    Such  a  distinguished  name, 

*  known  wherever  dviHnttion  has  extended  itsdf,  speaks  more  tiian  any  nootd  thai 
We  could  introduce  widiin  Ae  limits  asagned  to  the  present  cslafegue,  wlndi  dm 
•not  admit  of  biogn^ihical  memoir.    His  time,  his  fbrtone,  his  talents,  faja  laboiua, 

-  *     and  his  influenae,  were  all  devoted  to  the  extensian  and  cultivBtion  ai  i 
'      paitkukriy  natuial  hisisry.    Died,  June  19* 

&BAirvoi8,  BAAoir  in.  Member  of  the  Royal  fnstitnte,  and  a  cdebuUed 
who  ezplared  te  country  of.  Oware,  in  AfHea,— « tract  wiioee  ftighifui 
had  deterred  all  preceding  travellers  from  investigating  it  Of  this  he  pwbKshed 
ajlora.  His  Agrostdogie  is  a  valuable  work,  «f  areat  utility  to  those  who  wish  t» 
obtain  a  complete  knowl^lge  of  grasses.    Died  at  razis,  aged  67* 

j^Ei'i'^  JOHKj  the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  sugeons  of 
day.    He  was  the  well  known  author  of  a  number  of  professional  wocks  of  i 
lished  rqputadon.    Died  at  Rome,  April  15. 

JPekket,  the  Rioht  Rev.  W.,  DD.  Bishop  of  Gknme.  This  leanied  antsqury 
and  exemplwy  prelate  was  the  school-fellow  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Sir  William  Jonesi 
and  the  correspondent  of  those  celebrated  archaeologists,  Ridnurd  Gou^  Eaq.  and 
the  Rev.  William  Cole.    Died,  July  16f,  aged  67. 

9ovLAOE,  Thomas  Pascal,  author  of  various  literary  productions,  espedaDy  of 
one  on  the  antiquitioi  of  Roman  law,  entitled,  Condudon  snr  la  Loi  des  Dkmae 
Tables.  He  has  also  left  behind  him  a  work,  published  since  his  death,  Liea  My>< 
tires  d^Isis,  of  which  a  high  opinion  is  entertamed. 

Bowles,  John,  author  of  various  political  pamphlets;  likewise  of  R^Bectioiis  on  d» 
State  of  Morals  at  the  Beginmng  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  Reflectifms  oa 
Modem-  Female  Manners.    Aged  67* 

Bhowk,  Thomas,  MD.  Profiessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
a  celebrated  metaphysician,  and  hardly  less  distingiushed  poet;  author  ef  the 
Paradise  of  Coquettes,  a  production  of  particular  fancy,  dcgance,  and  poeti- 
cal taste ;  and  or  some  other  poems — The  Bower  of  Spring,  Agocs,  &c.  He 
pubUshed  likewise  Observations  on  Darwin*s  Zoooomia,  8vo.  1798$  and  two 
volumes  of  Poems,  i2mo.  1804. 


B&VABB,  AirifS  ^oMiMi,  -kmwn  hymfrntH  awhatflniM  IvmImm,  mA -by  bit 
Eaeals  fur  les  Effets  de  la  Muaqae  chos  ks  Anctens  et  ches.  kt.  Mpdirniiy,  Ovow 
TMin,  1816.    In  h»  33d  jmc. 

BiTiMCX)  Edmvnd,  DD.  Thi»  vmiaUto  4aid  vilfMhle  cbaraeter, .  iribo  -wfw  'a  Mdve  c( 
the  County  of  KildK'^  in  Irelaad,  v«Dt  in  1780  to  Quebec,  where  be  4ft4sted 
as  •  deigyman,  and  gave  lectuies  on  tbe  h^her  btaachee  of  inaifaeiaatics.  and 
philoeophy, — having,  l^  odebRated  in,  the  Univex»ty  of  Paris  foe  his  attaatments 
in  those  studies.  Here  he  continued,  tiU  iqypointed  by  Lord  Porchetter  to  cond^ 
liate  to  the  British  Government  the  many  powerAil  tribes  of  Indians  ibout  Like 
,  Superior,  the  biick  part  of  the  Ohio,  and  Louisiana.  During  the  seven  vears  that 
he  spent  among  these  savages,  under  the  g^reatest  privatbns,  he  was  incfefadteble 
in  converting,  instructing,  and  attaching  them.  These  services  procured  hum  a 
pension  ;  nor  was  he  unrewarded  for  his  advice  and  council  during  the  American 
war, — ^for  the  ministry  used  their  influence  with  the  See  of  Rome,  which  appohited 
him  Bishop  of  Sion,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Nbva  Scotia.  Dr.  Burke  enjoyed  tfaa 
friendship  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent, — also  of  all  the  naval  and  military  offioen 
in  British  America.    Died  at  Halifax,  November  9,  in  his  78th  year. 

Caldwell,  Admiral  Sim  Bekjamiv.  This  commander,  who  was  educated  In  the 
Roval  Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  ibu^  under  Boscawen,  Hawke,  Rodney^ 
and  Howe.  During  the  armaments  of  1787  and  1790,  he  commanded  tiie  Aldde 
and  Berwick,  74  gun  ships ;  and  in  1794,  oontiibnted  greatly  towards  gaining  the 
memorable  action  of  the  first  of  June,  under  Earl  Howe.  In  1795,  he  was  su- 
perseded in  tiie  West  Indies  by  Sir  John  Laforey, — sinte  which  time  he  never 
solicited  fiirtiier  employment.  Died  at  hia  son's  hoiiwe  near  Baringstoke,  in  the  8M 
year  of  his  age. 

CLsmiMEAU,  Charlss  Louis.  Hiis  distinguished  artiet  was  member  of  aeviaril 
academies,  and  had  been  atduteci  to  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  His  Antiquity 
de  France  is  a  truly  magaificeot  work,  well  known  to  the  admirera  of  Roman 
teagnifioenee  and  of  gnqkhic  splendour.    Died,  January  20. 

Colim-de-Bar,  M.  auUior  of  Histoire  de  Plnde  Andenne  et  Modemc,  a  work  con* 
taiaing  a  history  of  Indostan,  and  treating  on  its  antiquities,  ^e^gnphy,  poU^eift 
lerolalioDS  and.institutions,  manners,  <&c  4co. 

CoLQUHOiTK,  Patiuck,  I#LD.  Aa>  a  magistrate  >tbis  gcnilenaB- was  particularly 
assicluous  and  -active,  while  aa  an  author,  he  is  -  well  known  hf^aumy  4reatisca| 
pamphlets,  Slc  relative  to  the  police,  which  have  procured  for  mm  a  considerable 
reputation.  His  last  work. was  a  Treatise  on.  the  Wealth,  Power,  ard  Resources 
of  the  Aitish  Empire  in  every  Quarter  of  ^e  World,,  induding  the  East  Indiei^ 
4to.  itecond  edition  improved,  1815.    Died,  April  25^  aged  76. 

,]>AMBECK,  Db.  J.  H.,  proliBSior  <^  sK^ietica  at  Prague.  He  is  Imown  by  his  trans- 
lation c£  Pope's  Essay  on  Oitieism,  and  was  lattedy  employed  on  a  Ocnnaa 
v«nion.ef  Sbakspeare*s  Venuf  and  Aidonia,  Tarqain  and  Lucretia,  and  Sonnets. 

Dbburb,  GviLLAvaiE,  a  distingiuriied  bibliographist,.bsnn  at  Paris  in  1734,  and 
cousin  to  the  celebrated  aumor  of  Bibliographie  Instructive.  Ajnoog  bit  own 
'  warhs  may  be  mentioned,  Le  Catalogue  des  livres  rareaetpredeuz  4u  Due  de  1» 
Valliere,  3  tom.  8vo.  Paris,  17^ ;  idso,  Le  Catalogue  des  Livres  rares  et  pre- 
deux  de  M***  (Camus  de  Limare).  M.  Debure  has  left  two  sons,  worthy  suc« 
cessors  to  his  inddatigable  labours,  and  Librarians  in  th^  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

De  Coetlegok,  Rev.  Chaklks  Edwabii,-  MA«  rector  of  Oodstone,  and  ma^ 
trace  ibr  the  County  of  Surrey.  He  was  the  antibor  of  a  variety  of  theological 
tracts  and  sermons,  and  is  aiso  reported  to  have  contributed  many  of  the  dassiral 
dtationa  to  the  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

Des  Carriebes,  J.  T.  H.,  author  of  several  publicatione,  and  ekmenlaiy  ^rorka 
relative  to  the  French  language ;  also,  of  a  History  of  France,  in  2  volumes* 
Died  at  Croydon,  aged  78. 

Dollovd,  Peter,  son  of  the  late  celebrated  John  DoDond,  inventor  of  the  Achro- 
matic Refracting  Tdescope.  This  gentleman  was  himsdf  distuisuished  as  % 
sdentific  optician^  and  author  of  several  letters  and  papers  eommunicated  to  the 
Royal  Sodety.    Died,  July  2. 

Flaxakak,  Akk,  wife  of  the  cdebrated  Sculptor.  This  lady  was  an  excellent  C^ceek 
scholar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Professor  has  been  indebted  to  her  classical 
taste  for  the  beau^  of  many  of  his  groupes,  and  for  that  pure,  simple  spirit  by 
which  they  are  characterized.    Died,  February  6. 

OiiiBS,  Sib  Vicaby.  This  emineBt  lawyer  was  made  a  ^aion  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1813,  and  soon  after  <)hii^  Jnatke  o£  tbe  Court  of  Cqbuhob  Pleat)  in  which 
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aianlljhisiioeeed(0d8irJam«Mmield;  thk  ofte  bt  nri^iid  in  1B18.  DM,. 
Fft.  i  aged  88. 
OxELiir,  Feedxeick,  ft  odelinted  coBara,  who  hm  htm-  adkd  ii» 
Wodktt;  bom  At  Badfloweikr,  nearBMlie;  wdl  known  akfOfld  by  ha 
hmHfftffr^i  and  by  the  fine  pUtee  that  iSmtrate  the  late  ^kndid 
Amubal  Carols  translation  of  we  iBneid,  undertaken  at  the  cxpmae  of  her  Onee 
the  Ducheaa  of  Devonshire.    Died  at  Rome,  September  22. 

OftATTAV,  Right  Hoir.  Hehrt,  MP.  This  ilhtatiJoaB  ittatwnian  and  onior  waa 
botn  in  DaUin,  where  his  father  was  an  eminent  banister.  He  was  edocattd  l» 
the  same  piofenkm— bat  becoming  disgusted  with  it,  retired  ftom  its  avocadaas; 
and  in  1776  entered  the  Irish  House  of  Gonunons :  here  he  soon  distinguabai 
himself,  both  by  his  superior  talents  and  by  bis  sealous  patriotism.  Thron^Mai 
his  whole  purliamentary  career,  he  was  assiduous  in  labouring  to  obtain  an  entire 
abolition  of  all  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics, — and  in  this  cause  he  atlaat 
expired.  The  remains  of  this  eminent  patriot  are  d^osited  in  Westminster  Abb^, 
not  far  from  those  of  the  Olustrioas  Pitt  and  Fox.  Died,  June  4,'in  Bakcr-atrect, 
Portmah-square,  in  the  7f  th  year  of  his  age. 

Geitaud-ds-ul-Viecelle,  M.4  the  author  of  sevcial  ardiielnglcal  woria  of  eoa* 
siderable  repute: — 1.  Anti<)uit^  Gauhnses  et  Romaines;  2.  Recncil dea Meaa. 
mens  Antiques.  Ipedits,  Pans,  1817 ;  3.  Arts  et  Metiers  dee  Anrima.  TUa  hat 
work,  which  was  intended  to  be  published  in  monthly  numbos,  and  to  be  iilasiialfd 
widi  ISO  folio  plates,  coomienced  in  March,  1810.    Died  at  Paris,  aged  7&^ 

Haxee,  Thaddeus.      This  distinpuidifd  Oeiman  botaniat,  ^  pppi  of  Jaoqaia, 


died  in  Peru,  when  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe,  nr  die  ptupoae  of 
republishing  his  Flore  des  Alpss.  In  him  Science  has  sustained  a  very  mafterial 
low,  being  depiiTed  by  his  death  of.  a  number  of  curious  ebserratioDs  on  dw  Uii 
of  plants,  and  the  int^nal  action  of  nature ; — also,  of  the  fruita  af  hie  reaeaidbfls 
maoe  during  a  residence  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  promoe  of  f-'^^^'^T*^*^!  oaa  «f 
the  finest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the  wodd. 

Baaee,  Joseph  Voe,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Languages  at  Paria.    He 
by  his  discorery  of  a  curious  literanr  fraud  some  years  ago,  and  by  hia 
Chinese  literature  and  lang;uage.    Died  at  Milan,  June  27* 

Hatlet,  William.    This  elmnt  writer  and  Teteran  poet  will  long  be 

as  die  biographer  of  Milton,  Cowper,  and  Ronmey.  As  a  poet  his  rcputatien  sschm 
latterly  to  hare  been  on  die  decline.  H^th  die  ezoeptum  of  hia  Ttiunipha  of 
Temper,  none  of  his  paetical  productions  were  calculated  fbr  popularity, — yet  bis 
Essays  contain  some  very  splendid,  energetic,,  and  mtpous  paasage 
ik>tes  appended  to  them  are  replete  widi  entertainment  and  literary 
Died  at  Fdpham,  near  Chichester,  November  12,  aged  7ft» 

Hill,  Heeet  David,  DD.,  Profcssorof  Greek  in  the  Untvcnityof  St.  Andiewa, 
author  of  Essays  on  the  Goreminent,  ^  of  the  States  of  Ancient  Greece^  Disi» 
February  14. 

KxioHT,  Thomas,  one  of  the  managen  of  die  lirerpool  TheaHe,  and  flauiailjf  a 
ooQiedian  at  Corent-Garden :  he  was  origmanT  educated  ftr  the  bar,  but  fab  tarts 
ibr  dramatic  entertainments  led  him  to  nenr  die  stage  as  a  profemion.  nis 
gentleman  was  the  author  of  serenl  theatrical  pieces,  of  which  die  most  popular  ia 
the  Turnpike  Gate.    Died  suddenly,  February  4. 

KosTEE,  Heket,  author  of  TrsTds  in  BrasiL  Died  at  Pemambnoo,  in  the  27ih 
yearof  hisage. 

Lacbabeaussiees,  M.,  a  French  writer  of  some  repute,  and  anthor  of  several  dia- 
matic  productions,  among  which  is  the  Opera  of  Asemia. 

M^Leod,  JoHir,  MD.,  a  nadve  of  Bnnhill,  in  Dumbartonshire,  author  of  A  Vey^t 
to  Africa,  and  The  Voyage  of  the  Alceste, — two  winks  of  considerable  po|ailaiiif 
and  interest.    Died,  November  9,  'aged  38. 

Mawokall,  Miss  Richmal,  a  lady  who  has  written  some  very  useful  edueatianal 
works ;  among  these  is  Miso^aneous  Questions,  a  very  popular  8cho(d4xxik.  She 
also  published  a  vdume  of  poetry,  endded  Leisure  Hours.    Died>  May  1. 

Malmsbubt,  James  Habbis,  Eabl  of.  His  Lordship  was  the  son  of  die  cefe- 
brated  audior  of  Hermes,  and  the  7*hree  Treatises.  He  had  been  pmbaaaador  at 
several  fbreign  courts ;  was  created  Baron  Malmsbury  fn  1788,  and  raised  to  mi 
Earldom  in  1800.  His  literary  works  are.  An  Introducdon  to  die  Histeiy  of  die 
Dutch  Repubtid  fbr  the  last  ten  Years,  8vo.  1788 ;  The  Works  of  James  Hanris, 
'  Esq.  widi  an  Aeceunt  of  his  Life  and  Character,  by  his  Son,  2  vols.  4to^  \m\* 
Porn,  Aj>ril  9,  174C.     Died  in  nm-strcct,  Berkdey-s^uarc,  Norember  ^l. 
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MAinrttlL,  TBB  SidHT  RxT.  UTiiLlAX  LoBT,  Abhop  <^  BrisioL  '   Bk  lorddnp 
.  WW  a  duuncter  wdl  known  in  tht  Htarary  worid,  aid  an  adhrc  member  of  the 
cfamdi.   JlladaftTrinkjColkgeLodgo,  Ounbridge,  J«Bef7,  In  hiaOM 

MiLWCR,  Isaac,  DB.  YRS.,  Dam  of  Cftrlnle,  Presiddit  of  Qoeen*8  CoIlMe,  Cam- 
ptidib^  vnd  tmcanan  Profenor^df  Matfaeimitics  in  that  Univeraity.  The  Dean 
wag  a  inn  of  exuaonHnaty  abilities,  and  the  range  of  his  enqmiies  was  Tetr  eztn. 
siTe ;  he  published  some  ptfpers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  Animad- 
▼ernooaoolh.  Haweis*Hjafemyof  theChuzdior  Cbiist,  8^  IKad, 

April  i. 

If  vamAT,  Dr.  Johit,  Lectofer  in  Natmal  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Meffids 
«ad  Pbannacy  at  Edinburgh*  As  a  diemist  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  pio- 
motion  <tf  that  soence,  both  by  his  ketnres  and  his  Tarious  writings.  He  was  author 
of  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2  vols.  8vo.  1881 ;  SBoond  edition,  1810:  System  of 
Chemistry,  4  vols.  1806;  and  Supplement  to  >ditto,  1809 1 — besides  some  phar- 
macentical  works.    Died,  July  IS^ 

North,  the  Hon.  Browvlow,  DCU  Bfahop  of  Whrnhester,  and  Prelate  of  te 
Order  of  the  Oarter,  Provincial  Sub-dean  of  Canterbury,  FA.  and  LS.  dec  &c 
His  lordship  presided  Beady  forty  yean  over  the  See  of  Winchester.  IMcd,  July 
12,  aged  78.         ^ 

Paretti,  Vivcxvsio,  an  Italian  sculptor,  odebrated  for  his  restonftions  of  antiqiM 
statues,  and  wdl  known  to  coUeetors  and  artists.  Died  at  Rome,  in  die  74t|i  ye«r 
of  his  age.1 

PopHAM,^iR  Ho^K  Rieot,  an  eminent  naval  eoBBnander,  who  distniguidied  hhnsdf 
by  his  zeal,  talent,  and  enterprise.  He  formed  a  code  of  signals,  which  has  been 
adap^-  in  the  nanry ;  odmmenoed  his  professkmal  career  at  the  dose  of  dit 
Amprifan  war.    Died  at  Cheltenham,  Sejiiember  11. 

QuKSKk,  Fraitcois  Alexandre,  trandator  of  the  Philosophical  Botanyof  I^jnitiwi, 
and -author  oC  several  papers  on  agriculture.    Died,  Apm  17)  aged  08. 

RiCBARl>soir,  Rev.  W.,  DD.  He  was  cUstinguished  by  his  attadnnent  to  natnia|, 
libtory,  alid  by  the  seal  with  which  his  endeavoured  to  recommend  to  die  pubHe 
die  vsluable  pn^perties  of  florin  grSss,  on  whidi  subject  he  published  several  essays. 
Died  at  ClonfoU,  Antrim,  aged  80. 

Rousseau,  Samyxel,  author  of  several  works  on  oriental  literature.  Flowers  of 
Persian  Literature:,  Dictionary  of  Mohammedan  Law,  Ferstan  and  English  Yoca- 
bulanr,  &c  &c  besides  many  dictionaries  and  other  useful  publicatioos.  For  his 
knowledge  of  die  ancient  and  oriental  languages,  he  was  indebted  soldy  to  his 
own  industry  and  wplication  dining  the  leisure  hours  of  his  profossion,  which  was 
that  of  a  printer,  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Nichols. 
Died,  December  4,  aged  67. 

RouzBE,  Prosper,  a  trsvdler,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Jomand,  and  who  has  a^ded 
anoAer  name  to  the  already  extended  list  of  those  that  have  perished  while  ex-  ' 
ploring  the  interior  of  Africa.  This  young  Orientalist,  as  much  distinguished  by 
his  peraonal  courage  as  by  his  literary  acquirements,  purposed  to  traverse  that  vast 
comment,  and  to  return  to  Europe  throo^  BgTP^  He  left  St  Louis  last 
August,  and  had  already  advanced  to  Oalem,  when  he  became  HI,  and  was 
obl^ed  to  return  to  St  Louis,  where  he  died,  November  16,  perishing  the  victim  of 
an  enterprize  whidi  finds  few  imttatois,  and*  from  which  onty  one  F^enchmaR 
(M.  MoUien)  has  escaped  with  his  life. . 

RtXDTKo,  THE  Rev.  Rogers,  BD.,  Yicsr  of  MakUm,  Surrey.  He  was  author  of 
A  Proposd  for  restoring  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  Mint,  so  for  as  reUtes  to 
•die  Expense  of  Coinage,  toge^er  with  the  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  the  ImprovemeAt 
of  die  Money,  and  for  increasing  the  Difficulty  of  counterfeiting ;  8vo.  1798 :  like. 
wise  of  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  .and  its  Dependencies,  hom  the  earliest. 
Period  of  audientic  History  to  the  End  of  die  llftiedi  of  George  III.  4  vols.  4t0k ' 
1817*    He  also  contributed  some  papers  to  the  Ardueologia. 

Sander,  Levik  Christiak.  a  distinguiBhed  Danish  writer,  bom  at  Itsdwe,  Ns* 
vember  13, 1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  a  wed[ 
constitution,  wa<  not  pkrticularly  fovourable  to  him ;  but  he  obtained  die  notice  of  tha 
phyddan  Trapp,  and  afterwards  of  Ehlers,  when  at  Kid,  where  he  continued  dH 
1778.  He  dien  became  a  teacher  at  the  Institution  at  Dessau ;  while  in  diis 
situation  he  wrote  for  several  periodical  works,  and  produced  a  ronumce  that  was 
honoured  with  die  approbation  of  WieLind.  Five  yean  afterwards  he  went  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  became  tutor  in  the  fomily  of  Count  Reventlau ;  in  this  situi 
ation  be  applied  himsdf  to  Danbh  literature,  and  translated  into  German  many  of 
Ihe  bcstauthdts^Ewald,  RahbctJt,  Pram,  Baggesen,  Wcosd,  Storm,  &c    Sub. 
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M^fliMly  lie  wiofet  tooM  orighnl  piodacdoM  in  DMdih,  aMo^  vUch  ii  bk 
tragedy  of  Nidi  Ebbouen;  Bvopolit,  an  open;  and  Hosptedet,  41  caneijc  Ib 
.    last  paUieation  vai  a  CaUeeden  of  AAamt  Dankh  Ballads  and  Song^  wdbr. 
taken  in  ooiguniction'with  Kunatn^  in  161&    IHed,  Joijr  29. 

SCBUBLER,  LuDWie,  a  disdngiuBhed  aehdlwr,  author  of  aereral  trea<iae»  on  iaaAe. 
valieal  attbjeeto;  one  of  tliMe  wae  an  Essay  on  the  Penebntioa  of  Sir  JssaB 
Newtan.    J>ied  at  Stuttgard,  April  14,  in  his67th  year. 

fauUBX,  Rnnrt  Hov.  Thou  is,  Eabi.  or.  Thie  nobknan  is'  snMed  to  m  pba 
in  our  Necrology, — ^being  distinguished,  not  merdy  by  his  rank,  bat  alill  more  aobr 
Us  talents^  and  by  his  reputmien  as  a  writsr  OA  poittioal  economy,  in  wbadk  dificak 
science,  his  Treatise  on  Emigration  is  a  standard  woik.  Lattedy,  hit  loidi^ 
was  asddwoudy  employed  in  esOtblishing  sn  extenslTe  edony  in  the  ireataoi  parts  m 
Britisiv  America,  and  in  this  arduous  undertaking  he  finally  saoeecdod,  nolwidi- 
•tanding  the  many  obstadee  and  difficulties  with  irba^  he  had  to  contend.  Died  at 
Pau,  in  the  South  of  France,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

9ilCfl^  James,  MP.  and  LLD.,  member  of  various  aoademies  and  wjiwliik  naiitn- 
tions.    Died  at  Bath,  in  his  80th  year. 

SMniT,  JsAK  FnAjrcoiB,  member  of  seferal  Htemry  aodelies,  and  antbor  of  a 
▼ariety  of  useful  publications ;  among  others,  Notices  dementaires  sur  Ics  Arts. 

SONQTrss,  Joksps,  author  of  the  Chevdier  de  CsooDe,  and  sereral  otber  diaaaik 
pieces.    Aged  52. 

Sparmakk,  Professor,  one  of  the  most  cdebrated  naturalists  of  the  liiimysn 
schdd,  and  author  of  Travels  to'  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Died  at  Stodkhdn, 
in  August,-  aged  73. 

Talliek,  JEak  Lambert,  of  revolutionary  notoriety.  To  dus  once  celebrated 
character,  was  owing  the  arrest  and  destruction  of  Robespierre.  He  was  one  sf 
the  regicides,  and  mduded  in  the  Act  of  Perpetnd  Banishment,  but  pwniiilfd 
by  the  King  to  remain  in  Fntnce  on  the  fdfis  of  iU4iealth«  Died  at  Fsris, 
aged  54.  .     • 

Thorulksbk,  Johk,  the  celebrated  Icelandic  deqgjjrman  and  poet,  vriio  trunsiatni 
the  epic  poems  of  Milton  and  Klopstock  into  his  native  language.  Besides  dw 
income  arising  from  his  office  of  preacher,  Thorladnen  had  a  pcosiaii  fiom  \m 
Danish  Majesty.  Both  his  translations  have  been  greatly  admired,  partkulaily 
Ihat  of  MUton ;  Dr.  HcDderson  affirms,  that  it  not  only  surpasses  every  other 
foreign  version  of  our  great  English  bard,  but  even  rivals  die  onginaL. — nay  moie, 
is  occasionally  superior  to  it:  only  the  three  first  books  have  been  printed. 
Thorlacksen  was  upwards  of  70  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Tooke,  the  Rev.  William.  This  gentleman,  descended  firom  a  mpectable  £umly, 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Cronstadt  in  1771)  and  three 
years  atterwards  became  chaplain  to  the  Factory  at  St.  Petersbuzg.  Mr.  ToolEa 
was  author  of  two  very  amusing  compilations.  Varieties  of  literature,  2  '  ~  ' 
8vo.  1795  ;  and  Sdections  from  Fbreign  Literary  Journals ;  both  of  which  1 
published  anonymously.  His  permanent  fame  will  rest  on  his  admirabk  tarn 
tion  of  Z^lUkofer :  his  various  works  relative  to  Russia,  and  its  History,  have  aa> 
joyed  a  considerable  degree  of  popularity.  His  latest  production,  whidi  he  just  Kved 
to  see  published,  was  a  trandadon  of  that  most  entertaining,  and  most  modcni  in 
his  spirit,  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity — the  sarcastic  and  satyiic  Luciaa.  Diod, 
November  I7,  aged  77- 

To^HAM,  Af  AJOR  Edward.  .  This  gentleman  was  well  known  to  the  loveca  ef  iht 
jdrama,  by  the  many  prologues  and  quloffues  which  proceeded  from  his  pen  ;  aks 
by  several  minor  theatrical  pieces.  He  likewise  wrote  a  biogri^y  of  t^t  exti»- 
ordinary  character  the  late  John  Elwes.  Died  at  Doncaster,  April  26,  in  bis  69lh 
year.  ^ 

^RVSLER,  John,  LLD.  This  singular  character  and  mnlti£uioas  writer,  waa  at 
least  an  industrious,  if  not  an  eminent,  author.  He  will,  periu^ie,  contimie  to  he 
known  to  posterity  by  his  Hogarth  Moralized.  One  of  the  most  voluminoas  of  his 
undertakings  was — The  Habitable  World  Displayed^  originally  pubfished  in  xn»* 
bers.    Died  at  the  Villa-House,  Bathwick,  aged  85. 

yib^E,  Louis  Bernard  Etienne,   brother  of  Madame  Le  Bran  the 
author  of  severd  comedies  in  verse,    and  likewise  of  severd  pieoca  c 
poetry,  in  which  he  imitated  Dorat.    He  wbs  for  some  time  editor  of  the . 
des  Muses.    Died,  August  7,  aged  66. 

Vivsox,  M.  L'Abr^  author  of  a  didactic  poem,  entitled— Les  Qaotte  Ages  ds 
rHomrac,  only  the  first  cantos  of  which  have  been-  pubUahed.  He  wm  also  dis- 
tinguished by  hie  knowledge  of  astnmomy;  and  doriag.bis 
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V^i;vBT,  Corirt,  tiie  wdMmoim  ttwr«ller,  and  aothor  of  Ihe  notDiMi  ««ik-*-<lie 
Ruins  of  Empim*  He  has  beqaeethed  ft  smn  u  e  praniniti  fat  die  best  essay  eft 
the  Oriental  langaages.    Died  at  Paris,  aged  8S. 

Wjest,  BnrJAMnr,  Piesident  of  the  Reya)  Acadennr.  This  is  a  name  which  viO 
nerer  be  forgotten  in  the  aimals  of  British  art*  The  historical  pcodudiotis  of  this, 
truly  great  painter,  have  cast  a  lustre  on  the  British  school  during  the  last  fottgr. 
years,  and  hare  reflected  mudi  credit  on  die  taste  of  his  roind  patron^  For  a 
memoir  of  this  artist,  see  page  447  of  our  First  Volume.  Died,  March  10,  in 
his  82d  year. 

WooDWAKD,  Thomas  Jekkiksok.  This  gentleman  was  a  distin^ished  botanist, 
in  which  science  he  obtained  a  considerable  rank, — although,  with  the  exception 
of  many  learned  p^>ers  in  the  Tiinniean  Transactions,  he  publiiiied  nothing  himself 
relative  to  the  pursuit:  he,  however,  materially  assisted  Dr.  Withering  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Botanical  Researches.  IMedat  Diss,  in  Norftlk,  Jamiary  98, 
aged7d. 

Yoi7N&,  Arthur,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  atDubHn,  and  member  of 
most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  This  gentleman  was  wdl 
known  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  a^ieultural  pursuits,  on  tl^  subfect  of  wbidk 
he  published  a  variety  of  works,  some  of  them  rather  voluminous ;  he  also  pos- 
sessed a  more  than  ordinary  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  to  which  he  has  devoted  no  in« 
cqnmderable  share  of  his  tours  and  travels  both  in  £ngkuid  and  on  the  Continent. 

Zauaoka,  Abbe  Berkardo,  a  celebrated  Hellenist,  bom  at  Bagusa,  in  1735,  where 
he  entered  the  Sode^  of  the  Jesuits,  and  studied  belles  lettres  u;ider  Oanidi, 
mathematics  under  the  celebrated  Bosoovich,  and  thedogy  under  Segovia  and 
StoppinL  For  some  time  he  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  the  Roman  Collese 
ftt  Sienna;  afterwards  Greek  literature  at  Milan.  His  translations  mto  Latm 
verse  of  the  Odyssey,  of  Hesiod,  of  Theocritus,  and  of  Moschus  and  Bion,  are  supe. 
riortoa^y  preceding  ones,  and  established  his  reputation.  He  produced  likewise, 
some  original  poems,  among  which  are — The  Adrian  Navigator,  and  Echo.  Thtf 
Senate  of  Ragusa  sent  him  as  their  deputy  to  Pius'  VII. 
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Numes.  —  The  beautifiil  temple  cient  Grothic  heroic-poem,    entitled 

known    by  the    appellation  of  the  BiowufJ's  Drapa;   a  composition  of 

Maison  OarrSe,  has  undergone  con-  Tery  great  antiquity^   having   been 

0iderable  repairs.    The  roof  has  been  written  more  than  ten  centuries. — 

restored  to  its  ancient  shape ;  and  the  Professor  Rahbeck  has  also  produced 

cornice  in  the  eastern  facade,  which  a  translation  of  the  Mdld,  or  Saga 

was  much  decayed  and  very  loose,  of  Brennunia,  one  of  the  oldest  and 

has  been  rendered  quite  firm,  and  most  curious  of  Icelandic  Sagas.    It 

secure.      It    is    now    Intended    to  Is  printed  in  the  first  Tolume  of  his 

dear  away  the  rubbish  below,  which  Northern  Tales.    Since  this  eminent 

has  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  nearly  writer  and  elegant  poet  has  turned 

nine  feet,  and  to  restore  the  bases  of  bis   attention  to  the  traditions  and 

the  columns;   so  that   the   temple  mythology  of  the  early  periods  of 

will  then  be  completely  Tisible,  al-  the  Northern  Nations,    much  may 

though  much  sunk  beneath  the  level  be    expected    from   so   industrious 

of  the  surrounding  place,  from  which  and  skilful  a  pen.     The  Icelandic 

it  wUl  be  separated  by  a  handsome  Literary  Society  continues  its  labour^ 

iron  pallisading  placed  on  the  top  of  with  uninterrupted  and  indefatigable 

the  stone  facing  of   the  area  sur-  zeal.     The  Sturlunga  Saga,  an  unn 

rounding  this  beautiful  relic  of  an-  dertaking  -of  extraordinary  ma^ni- 

cient    architecture.      These    repairs  tude,  and  of  no  less  historical  im^ 

are  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  portance,   is  now  completed.     The 

exertions  of  the  General  Council  for  Society  contemplates  another  design 

the  Department  du  Grard,  seconded  of  equal  interest,  nainely---editing  a 

by  the  liberality  of  the  King.  coUection  of  the  best  Icelandic  poet8« 

Denmark. — Grumbach  has  trans-  Professor  Finn  M agnussen  obsenres, 

]ated,  firom  the  Angb^Soxon^  «Q  «l<i  in  hiB  intorecituig  papers  on  Northeni 


•«l^. 
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Afeineology^  that  t|ie  «xtnM»rdtiiai7 
attachment  which  Oluf  Ho^Laldseu 
(^ho  was  HovUng  in  lodand  in  the 
tenth  qentury,^  had  for  Bgulpturey  is 
now  remarkably  displayed  in  the  il- 
Instrious  Thonraldseo^  who  is  the 
twenty-ftflfa  in  descent  from  that  per- 
sonage. 

Sculpture.^AIberis,-^Sola.  —  The 
Spanish  sculptor^  Alberts,  is  making 
^eat  prpgress  at  Rome  with  his  beau- 
tiful n*oup  of  Nestor  and  Antilochus^ 
which  was  spre^tly  admired  in  the 
plaster-model^  as  beii^  one  of  the 
most  felicitous  compositions  of  mo- 
cfem  art.  The  wounded  old  man 
has  fallc^'upon  his  knee^  and  the 
▼outh  rushes  forward,  and  catches 
him  with  one  arm^  while  he  attacks 
his  adversary  with  the  other^  totally 
regardless  of  his  own  Kfe^  ^nd  only 
anxious  to  save  his  parent,  who  at- 
tempts to  moderate  bis  precipitate 
impetuosity.  The  figures  are  of 
lieroic  size^  and  excite  universal  as- 
tonishment and  approbation.  Thor- 
valdsen  himself  said,  that  he  should 
be  proud  of  such,  a  noble  perform- 
ance. What  renders  this  work  the 
^nbre  extraordiDfary  is,  that  the  artist, 
who  is  not  a  young  man,  has  never 
till  now  produced  any  thing  at  all 
abo%«  mediocrity.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  Alberis  says»  h/6  was  ani- 
mated to  the  conception  of  this 
gnmp  by  the  situaiidn  of  his  native 
country,  and  that  he  availed  himself 
of  .a  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Nestor,  in  order  to  all^prize  it; 
Antilochus  is,  therefore,  a  personifi- 
cation of  that  popular,  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  which  is  striving  to  vaise 
and  defend  an  ancient  kingikm. 

Sofa,  another.  Spanish  artist,  has 
likewise  exhibited  a^group  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  it  represents  a  mo- 
ther, wiw  is  instructing,  her  infantine 
ton  to  shoot,  and  assists  him  to  draw 
the  string  of  the  bow.  with  one  hand, 
while  she  directs  the  arrow  wiUi  the 
other.  It  is  needleap  to  enqiiiire 
•what  is  the  history  attached  to  tnese 
£gures,  or.  the .  particular  incident 
h^ejrepresented,  since  thc^ir  exquisite 
■beauty  and  sportive  grace  sufficient^ 
ly  piove  to  the  spectator  that  they 
ar§  t 

Dame  Venus  aM  her  sagHtivry  lM>y 
,Wfao  work  to  gods. ana  me.  such  sweet 

annoy ! 
.    RomamAaiiqi^Uies  at  C<u^or.<— Since 
the  late  discovery  of  Ron^ap  remws 


at  this  plaoe,  there  iuw  been  fwrnA  a 
tesselated  pavement  of  extraondjjMrj 
splendour  and  beauty:  It  is  sos- 
rbunded  by  a  strong  foundatkxi,  and 
is  in  the  most  pdffect  state  of  preser- 
vation. Theine  have  been  ucewiwr 
discovert  many  other  aiticiea  and 
curious  specimens  of  Roman  nnbin- 
facture,  such  as  Hoorv  of  polDted 
faster,  imis,  corns,  tmkets^  said 
four  pieces  of  elephant's  horn. 

Fine  Arts  in  the  Kingdom  cf  W 
Netherlands.— This  govemmeiit  b  by 
no  means  inattentive  to  the  interests  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  it  endeavours 
to  promote  by  instituting  school 
academies,  and  public  exhibitiaos: 
the  last  are  opened  annually  both  sf 
Amsterdam  and  Antwerpw  Amon^ 
the  most  distinguished  artists  may 
be  mentioned  the  foUbwiog  names; 
viz. — L.  Moritz,  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated French  painter,  David,  sa 
historical  painter  possessing  much  ts- 
lent,  and  of  considerable  repotaticn  ia 
hifftoriea)  subjects.—^,  de  LeHt:  tfios 
artist  has  produced  sbm^  Tery  ]A»S- 
ing  jcompositions  belonging  to  thst 
class,  wmch  the  French  term  tesbkwsx 
de  ffenre. — J.  Pieneman,  a  clever  his- 
torical painter,  kiiown^by  his  pi^rture 
of  the  Battle  of  Quatre-Bras.— «/.  i. 
de  Watlly,  and  his  pupil,  C  JTnur- 
man,  two  excellent  portntit-paiB- 
ters:  the  letter  is^likewise  particularly 
happy  in  domestic  scenes  and  eoa- 
veisation  pieces. — 3f.  •/.  Van,  Bret^ 
First  .Professor  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp :  this  artist 
is  mdisputably  superior  to  any  of  his 
countrymen :  his  productions  display 
more  talent,  and  are  unifonnly  dis- 
tingubhed  by  ingenious  compositiDa, 
tasteful  ^roupinff,  and  noble  snspK- 
city.  His  grand  picture  of  the  iUl- 
tle  of  Leyden,  now  deposited  in  tiie 
Stadt-house  of  that  dty>  is  reckoned 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  ms  penciL — /. 
Paling:  this  artist  is  professedly  a 
portrait-painter,  but  haa  executed 
several  histori(^  subjects,  among 
others  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.— C 
Sels,  a  successful  emulator  td  the  Ita- 
lian school,  which  he  approaches  in 
purity  of  design,  delicacy  of  toocht 
and  in  his  style  cff  colouiing. — Fer- 
steeg  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
successful  imitator  of  Oeraitl  DouWj 
and  is  remarkable  for  high  finisbiog, 
delicacy  of  pencilling  and  stiBmig 
pffects  of  %ht  and  shadc—iVir. 
Baur,  a  Friezlander,  is,an  excettoil 
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painter  of  tnarihe  subjects;  in  the 
Amsterdam  exhibition  last  year  there 
were  by  him  two  exceedingly  fine 
riews  of  that  city^  as  seen  m)m  the 
aea»  which  attracted  general  atten* 
tion,  although  they  did  not  produce 
m  sensation  equal  to  that  caused  by 
his  painting  of  the  Bombardment  of 
Algiers  on  the  9dth  August,  1816. 

The  Netherlands  have  never  pro- 
duced any  very  fine  sculptors,  yet 
Gabriel,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  who 
has  studied  under  Canova,  displays 
^eat  talent,  and  his  first  efforts  in 
the  art  prosdse  something  of  more 
than  ordinary  worth. 

^  Botanical  Oardens^^^The  most  dn« 
cient  Botanic  Garden,  of  which  there 
16  any  authentic  record,  is  that  formed 
hy  Tlieophiastus,  with  the  assistance 
of  Demosthenes  of  Phalerus,  about 
SOO  years  before  the  Christian  «ra. 
In  the  Capitularies  of  Chariemagne 
are  to  be  rodnd  clirec^ns  concerrang 
gardens,  and  lists  of  the  plants  to 
he  grown  in  them.  At  the  request 
of  Messer  Gualtieri,  the  Republic  of 
Venice  formed  a  public .  garden  for 
the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants, 
hi  the  year  1333 :  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  Italy  exnibited  many  similar 
estabfishments,  although  the  French 
claim  the  merit  of  having  given  the 
first  example  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  botanic^  garden  at  Mont- 
pelier.  Thisi  however,  did  not  exist 
wntU  the  reign  of  Henri  IV ;  yet  wair 
certainly  the  first  of  the  kind  in  that 
kingdom,  and  prior  to  the  one  at 
Paris  by  five-and-twenty  years. 

Pa««r«ffMi#.— Professor  John  Adam 
Breysig,  an  architect  and  scene 
painter  of  considerable  eminence  in 
Germany,  and  author  of  various  es- 
says on  perspective  and  theatrical 
decoration,  has  published  a  paper  in 
the  Berlin  and  Spener  Zeitung,  by 
which  he  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of 
heing  the  original  inventor  of  the 
Panoramas,  the  principle  of  which  he 
discovered  before  our  mgenious  coun- 
tryman Barker. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder. — A  new 
society  nas  been  instituted  in  this 
city  for  the  advancement  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Rural  Economy,  upon  which 
important  objects  they  purpose  to 
hestow  the  utmost  attention.  They 
design  to  publish  their  Transactions, 
ami  likewise  the  program  mas  of 
the  subjects  proposed  by  them  for 
prize-dissertations. 


CUamkff  0f*  Medith.'^VMemor 
Lancellotu,  of  the  Roy^  Institute  at 
Naples,  read,  at  a  late  sitting  of 
that  society,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cess which  he  employs  in  order  to 
remove  from  ancient  silver  medals 
tiie  rust  that  covers,  and  often  ren- 
ders them  illegible.  He  first  lays 
the  medal  in  oxydated  acid  of  salts, 
afterwards  in  a  solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac for  a  short  time ;  then  rubs  it 
with  a  piece. of  linen  until  ail  the 
rust  disappealrs.  His  experiments 
have  always  been,  attended  with  suo* 
cess;  and  the  discovery  is  of  in^ 
portance  to  those  who  study  numis-- 
raatics,  since  a  great  number  of  sil- 
ver medals,  whose  inscriptions  have 
hitherto  not  been  legible,  may  now 
be  rendered  so. 

Bekoni'sTraveh. — An  Italian  trais*^ 
ktion  of  this  inte^sting  work  is  ex-  ' 
pected  to  appear  about  this  time.  It 
will  contain  some  alterations  made 
by  the  author  him8elf,~and  wUI  ap^ 
pear  ia  two  volumes  octavo,  acconw 
panied  by  six  mimbers  6f  platM. 
The  publisher  is  Bettonl  of  MUan, 

Letters  of  Tci^no.— -The  Abbate  Piar 
Antonio  Serassi;  the  bmgrapher  of 
the  illustrious  ItaHan  bara,  has  re- 
cently '  collected,  during  a  toar 
through  Ualy,  upwards  of  250^  in- 
edited  letters  of  the  poet>  which  he 
is  now  preparing  to  give  to  the 
worid;  they  wiH  be  published  by 
Bemardoni  of  Milan. 
'  Vienna  Literary  Census, — ^Accordinr 
to  the  report  of  a  Osrmaii  joumij, 
there  are  at  present  in  this  city  460 
authors,  50  publishers  and  boirfc- 
sellers,  87  prindng-ofikses,  ISmusic,' 
print,  and  map  warehouses,  and  lO 
lithographic  establi^ments. 

liadrid-^Musie.'^The  celebrated 
9irtyosa  LorenzaNunnesCorreagave 
several  concerts  durinrthe  winter,' at 
the  hotel  San  Fernando : — they  were 
opened  by  the  symphony  to, Rossini's 
GazzaLadra.  The  iiistrusnental  per- 
formance wta  any  thing  but  excel- 
lent; Correa,  however,  who  is  BtiN  a 
very  handsome  woman,  though  now  in 
her  fbrtieth  year,  isang  with  exquisite 
simplicity,  taste,  and  feeling.  Don 
Miuiano  Hudalge,  and  Don  Domingo 
Gallegos  also  sang.  These  concerts 
were  crowded  to  excess, — but  the 
audience  bonsivted  almost  exclusively- 
of  the  male  sex,  very  few  females 
being  present,  and  among  ^ose  hardly 
tny  of  rank. 
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MBMmGficJt  Tlkeaire.^VfAMce's 
liahomet  aiid  DeatLof  Ciesar  hari 
\men  perform^  at  Odessa^  m  the 
Gre^k  language^  to  a  numerous  au- 
dience alaioat  entirely  composed  of 
Cbrec^  Both  pieces  were  receired 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Among  the 
actorsy  Drakouli,  a  native  of  Ithaca, 


EJ«*»^ 


wte  greatly  ikpplauded  both  for  his 
intonation  and  araon.  The  admiratiKi 
which  this  performer  excited,  witf 
not  owing  to  the  mere  noveltj  of  the 
representation,  and  the  inexperience 
of  his  judges,  for  he  was  no  less  ap- 
plauded hy  the  Crermans  and  other 
foreigners  who  were  present. 
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ABSTR.4CT  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


.  Thx  foreign  iateUigence  which  has 
\ma  raeetved  smce  our  last,  is  not  of 
O  Vjery  doci3iVe  character ;  and  yet  it 
is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  prepare  us 
to  hear  of  confeiderbble  convulsions 
without  much  surprise.  The  depar«« 
tere,  of  the  Allied  Sorereigns  from 
Laybach  has  been  postponed  inde-i 
finitely ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
MMtqmn  af  Londonderry's  declara- 
tioii,  that  the  movement  of  the  Rus«» 
dan  troops  had  no  reference  what* 
met  to  Spain,  this  announcement  is 
aapp«led  to  involve  very  seriously 
thaafiairs  of  the  Peninsula.  The  si- 
tuation of  Spain  is  represented, -in« 
deed>  as  behig  extremely  criticid. 
In  all  the  provinces  considerable  dis* 
turbanees  have  occurred,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  much  increased,  if 
not  oriraally  created,  by  discontent* 
ad  eoclesiastics*  Amongst  these,  a 
oionk  df  the  name  of  SCerino,  haa 
made  himself  particularly  consmcu-' 
oiiSy  and  he  has  succeeded  so  far  aa 
to  raise  confederates  to  the  amount 
of  800.  Actual  disturbances  have 
broken  out  in  Seville,  Oviedo,  Mala-< 
ga»  and  Granada ;  from  which  places 
oU  suspected  characters  have  becfn 
ordered  to  depart  The  populace 
have  risen,  even  in  Madrid,  and,  after 
murderiagaa  obnoxious  canon,  call- 
ed Vinuesar  in  his  prison^  they  re- 
paired SL  a  body  even  to  the  palace 
of  the  King,  whose  life  they  threaten- 
ed, and  around  whose  person  the 
Cortes  were  obliged  to  rally*  A  sys« 
teoi  of  assassmadon  is  also  assuming 
A  very  frightful  activity,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  allied  powers  Witt 
be  afforded  too  good  a  pretence,  if 
not  justification,  for  their  interference. 
lo  the  mean  time,  the  Kmg  of  Por- 
tugal seems  to  er^y  no  very  peaces 
ful  sovereignty  in  the  Brazlls>  where 


the  people,  supported  bj  the  array, 
demanded  the  constituticm  which  be 
had  ceded  to  his  European  dominioof, 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
The  consecjuence,  however^  was  that 
he  detenmned  to  abandon  his  SooA 
American  residence  and  repair  ts 
Europe^  leaving  the  hereditary  prince 
behind,  as  Viceroy.  Accordmgly*  at 
a  late  sitting  of  the  Cortes,  the  do* 
nister  informed  that  assetnbly,  thst 
M.  Lauren9o  d'  Andre  had  receifei 
orders  from  Rio  Janeiro,  to  prepare 
a  palace  at  Lisbon  for  the  King;,  as- 
signing, as  a  reason,  that  his  Mi^iesty 
considered  a  personal  residence  near 
the  seat  of  government^  to  be  neces* 
sary  to  the  due  operation  of  tiie 
laws. 

The  accounts  from  Crreece  are  so 
oontradictofy,  that  it  ia  almost  iai- 
possible  to  know  to  which  to  attach 
credit  Those  which  arrive  dirovgh 
the  French  papers  repreoeiit  tibe  & 
fairs  of  the  revolutionists  aa  dope- 
rate,  their  army  as  unprovided  mait 
undisciplined,  and  their  leaders  as  in 
a  state  of  variance,  ahnoet  amomt* 
ing  to  personal  hostilitjr.  The  ad- 
vices from  Germany^  however,  speak 
in  a  different  strain.  They  aay  dMt 
the  celebrated  rebel  Aii  Pachm  has 
renounced  Mahometanism,  been  b»* 
tized  as  Christian,  either  by  the 
name  of  Constantine,  or  Alexamdcr  ; 
and,  with  80,000  men,  put  himaelf 
under  the  command  of  ranee  Ypsi- 
lanti  J  Indeed,  the  straage  character 
of  this  i>arbarous  phenom^nois  m- 
ders  no  ecoentricity  (d  his  iDCiedibili& 
It  is  also  stated>  that  the  Porte  kai^ 
upon  this  occasion,  shown  itself  par- 
ticularly active;  that  the  Ottoauak 
anny,  taking  the  fidd  much  aoottr 
than  waa  expected>  had,  on  the  19dt 
of  April,  advanced  itaraigt»iMfroBr 
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Toehan  to  Bnuto^  that  tl|e.  Gr^gkM 
lad  falkn  back,  an4*  that .  oa  ths 
y^xJt  day,  the  SeraBkin  himself  iuid> 
ivithv  8^000  men^  made  a  reconnoif 
umce>  which  had  been  foUowed  by 
the  fufther  retreat  of  his  adversary  ^ 
ind  that  the  animosity  between  The-> 
)dore  and  Ypsilanti  was  so  great, 
iiat  they  could  scarcely  beprevented 
urom  coming  to  blows.  The  troops 
>f  Ypsilanti  were  calculated  at 
L0>000,  and  those  of  Theodore  at 
ibout  half  the  number,  both  of 
Evhich  subsisted  by  piUage,  exer-« 
used  indiscriminately  upon  friends 
ind  foes.  Such  are  the  accounts  as 
iiey  have  reached  ua;  the.  prpbabi- 
iities  on  each  side. we  leave  to  be 
>alapced  by  the  reader.  The  Rus? 
dau  Consul  at  Jassy  has^  it  is  cer« 
Cain,  issued  two  proclamations  in  the 
name  of  his.  master,  calling  upcm 
Ypsilanti,  and  all  the  Russian  offi** 
:ers  who  have  joined  the  Greeks,  in-r 
itantly  to  repair  to  Russia,  to  ac-> 
:ount  for  then*  conduct.  Naples  re-i 
nains  quiet;  her  entire  army,  with 
he  exception  of  three  regiments^ 
las  been  oisbanded,  and  the  Austriaa 
:roops  are  stationed  in  the  coun^ 
[udefimtelv;  in  which,,  however, 
their  discipline  is  said  to  be  most 
strict  and  exemplary. 

The  French  pu^ers  are  filled  with 
iccounts  of  the  baptism  of  the  in«f 
[ant  Duke  de  Bourdeaux.  The  re- 
ioidng  continued  for  three  daya.  On 
the  first,  sixteen  female  organs  wera 
portioned  by  the  City  of  Paris*  and 
presented  to  the  King;  on  the  se-r 
:oiid,  there  was  a  roval  banquet* 
loncert,  and  ball  at  the  Hotel  de 
raie;  and,  on  the  third  day,  a  griMid 
iBtertainment  was  giren  to  the  mar- 
Eet  women,  apprenticos,  and  labour- 
mg  peoplo  of  Pans.  No  less  than 
18,000  pounds  of  sw.eetmeats  irom 
k^eniun  are  said  to  have  been  thrown 
unong  the  pe<^le  in  the  Champs  £ly-^ 
1^88.  The  young  child  was  actually 
shdstened  with  water,  brought  by 
[^hatoaiibriant  from  the  river  Joc-^ 
laiiki .  and  the  wits  of  Paris  have 
been  very  .  busy  on  the  occasion^ 
naking  remonstrances  in  £avoiir.  of 
the  Seine,  which  they  represent  as 
the  truly  lefciHmaie  river !  \Vlien  the 
Deremony  <%  the. baptism  was  taking 
plaee,  Louia  is  repisesented  as  having 
laid  >-^^  Let  ua  mvoke  for  .him  the 
MOlectien  oC  the  Mother  td  God,  th$ 
Queeik  (^.  Aiigela;  implflfe  kv  t^ 


watch  o^er  his  day f,  -to  i^rao^te  fajf 
from  his  cradle  the;  misibrtunas  with 
which  Providence  has  afflicted  his 
re^tives,  apd  to  eonduct  l^m  by  a 
path  less  ru^^ed  than  I  have  trod  iq 
eternal  felicity."— 'Numerous  promor 
tions  in  the  army  aqd  civil. aepartr 
ments  took  place  on  theoccaaioi^ 
which  was  further  signalized  by  tiai 
creatipQ  of  two  Dukes. 

Accounts  have  arrived  from  Co- 
chin China,  stating  the  death  of  the 
king  Kien  Long,  whose  accessioq 
we  stated  in  our  last !  Such  is  th^ 
t^sjpsitorin^ss  even  of  a  crow^  I  H^ 
is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  whose 
youth  has  rendered  the  guardianshi|^ 
of  the  eunuch  Taquan  necessary  to 
him  for  three  years.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  forei^  intelligence 
to  which  any  public  mterest  is  at? 
tachable» 

As  in  our  preceding  pages  we  have 
given  an  abstract  of  Ue  recent  voyage 
of  CaptiUR  Parry,  some  account  ot 
the  equipment  iroder  which  he 
again  sailed  on  the  8th  ult*  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  He  sailed  in  the 
Fury,  and  Captain  Lyon  in  the  He- 
cla.  To  prevent  the  consumption 
of  their  sea-stodc,  the  Nautilus  with 
Stores  of  every  descciption  for  theif 
use  accompanies  them  as  far  as  Hud- 
son's bjsy.  £very  thin^  has  beeii 
done,,  which  was  considered  as  io 
any  way  conducive  to  die  success  of 
ibe  enterprise.  The  ships  are  i^en«r 
dered  peoiliarly  strong  oy  loiM^tu- 
dinal  binders  of  ten  inches  in  thicks 
ness,  worked  round  the  body  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  th^ 
water's  sur&ce,  gradually  dimiuish- 
ii)g  to  four  inches  at  the  xeel.  The 
oridinal  wales  are  of  six  inch  stufl^ 
ana  the  bottom  plank  three  inch,  so 
that  the  external  planking  is  one 
foot  hux  inches  at  the  water's  sur- 
&ce^  ai»d  wearkg  ofi*  to  seven  inches 
at  the  garboard#  Within  board  there 
are  also  thick  binding  stakes  between 
the  deckSf  The  bow  is  one  mass  of 
solid  wood;  the  projecting  part  of 
the  stem  and  cut-water  being  filled 
up  to  the  form  of  the  body,  and 
plates  of  iron  three  eighths  of  m 
mch  thick  are  brought  up  and  down 
the  bow.  There  is  a  double-  deck ; 
the  upper  planks  are  laid  diagonally^ 
apd  blankets  are  laid  between  the 
two.  The  whole  of  the  innde  b 
ca^ed  with  cork,  to  act  as  a  non- 
coyiductor  of  heat. '  An  airings  stove 
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is  fitted  up  in  tbe  hold>  with  two 
mafai  pipes  running  on  each  side  of 
the  ship,  JEUid  sitoall  branch-pipes 
leading  from  them  into  the  different 
cabins.  As  much  annoyance  was 
occasioned  during^ the  \sssi  voya^e^ 
1^  the  steam  escaping^  and  which 
no  sooner  mixed  with  the  cold  air 
tiian-it^was  frozen^  and  either  fell  as 
fiost,  or  hung  about  the  deck  in 
idcleSy  they  busiTe  now  a  condenser 
OD  board  each  ship^  whi<^  will  not 
only  condense  the  steam^  but  melt 
the  snow  or  ice  within  board  for 
the  purpose  of  cooking  or  boiling. 
The  ships  sailed  with  a  fiiir  wind. 
Bon  Toyage. 

Prince  Ratafee^  (a  prince  with  such 
a  name  should  receive  a  oord^o/ wel- 
come)^ brother  to  the  kmg  of  Ma- 
Idi^scar^  attended  the  kst  annual 
meeting  of  the  London  Missionary 
Bociety.  The  king  sent  a  letter^  re- 
questing that  the  Society  *^  would 
■e^d  him  out^  not  only  pious  missi- 
onariesy  but  slniful  artisans  also^  as 
he  was  desirous  to  have  his  sub- 
jects both  good  Christians  and  good 
workmen."  Surely  this  is  a  convert 
•*  wise  in  his  generation.'* 

The  Kfaif  has  i^^  visited  the 
theatres  and  the  opera-houSe^   and 
been  very  well  received ;  it '  would 
ieem  asr  if  his  popularity  increased 
with  his  appearance  in  public.    He 
has  also  done  Count  Munster  and 
Count  Lieven  the  honour  of  standing 
j^-&ther  in  person  for  their  chil- 
dren.   Every  thuig  appears  now  to 
announce  the  near  approach  of  the 
coronation.     The   royal   robes   are 
complete^  and  have  been  exhibited 
tt^  some  few  of  the  elect    The  out- 
side mantle  is  of  crimson  velvet,  with 
a  train  seven  yards  long,  which  is  to 
be  upheld  by  seven  persons;  it  is 
embroidered  with  a  aeep  gold  bor- 
der, interspersed  with  roses  of  gold, 
relieved  here  and  there  with  plumes 
of  sliver.   The  entire  is  lined  with  er- 
mine purchased  in  France,  winch  it  is 
understood  was  origmally   intended 
for  Louis  the  18th.    The  under  robes 
are  massive  and  costly,  so  emblazoned 
indeed,  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it 
is  ieared  Ids  Majesty's  strengdi  will 
scarcfelv  support   them    during    the 
great  fatigue  and  continuance  of  the 
ceremony.    The  robes  of  the  Royal 
Dukes  are  also  finished;  and  spleAdtd 
in  their   degree.      Many  foreigners 
have  been  invited,  and  amongst  the 


rnt,  Prince  Estsrhasy,  fiitfacr  to  tiM 
Austrian  ambassador^  Prince  Mectcr^ 
nich,    and    Count  de    Gattekouri^ 
Westminster-hall  is  also  in  a  greai 
state  of  forwardness.    The  fronts  d 
the  galleries  are  covered  over  witi 
canvass  or  paper,  and  they  are  made  to 
resemble  castles,  towers,  and  tun^s. 
A  platform  is  elevated  for  the  Royal 
tajbie   at  the  extremity  of  the  haU^ 
and  on  either  side  of  it,  there  is  a 
superb  box  for  the  Royal  fiuoliy  aad 
the  ambassadors  and    foreignen  of 
distinction  who  may  have  been  in- 
vited. These  boxes  are  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth.    The  grotesque  oma- 
ments,  on  either  side  of  the  aall,  have 
been  retouched  and  refreshed,    and 
the  preparations,  on  the  wbde,  do 
ffreat  credit  to  the  board  of  woriu. 
ilie  Queen  has,  it  is  said,  written  a 
strange  letter  to  his  Miyesty  i^p<B 
the  subject  of  this  approaching  cere- 
mony, to  which,  however,  theofficui 
answer  returned  is  not  consfedand  by 
her  as  satisfactory.    She  has  appear- 
ed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  6aideB, 
and  has  also  visited  the  Opera.    To 
none  of  those  places,  however,  £d 
she  go  hi  state,  and  her  reception  hai 
been  very  variously  represented.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  ]>uke  of  Glou- 
cester has  had  a  legacy  left  hin^  m 
aporobation  of  his  public  oondii^  fay 
a  Mr.   Peischel,   to  the  aaMMiat  d" 
80,000/.  m. addition  to  a  reniMoa  sf 
a  mortgage  debt,  amounting  loaoooC 
more. 

The  top-stone  on  the  new  dome  of 
the  Exchange  has  just  beoi  hoisted. 
It  weighs  half  a  ton !  In  the  centi^, 
there  is  a  cavity,  forty  inches  deep, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  grasshopper, 
which  is  the  crest  of  Sir  ""^ 
Gresham,  by  whom  the  1 
erected  in  the  rdgn  of  Qu 
beth.  .        «  t 

'  Several  questions  of  coiMidenUe 
importance  have  been  disCTiased  is 
Parliament  since  our  last.  fitl>.  Scar- 
let has  brought  in  a  bill,  which,  ifk 
passes,  will  effect  a  very  considers- 
ble  change  in  the  state  of  the  mr 
laws.  Its  otjiect  is  three-Md.  TW 
first  fixes  amaximum  of  ratea  in  the 
icUfi^rent  parities,  providing  thattai 
rates  are  to  be  lemd  beyaad  thek 
standing  amount  in-  1^90.  -  The  se- 
cond provides,  that  no  relief  b  «•  be 
given  to  persons  wlio  are  now  w^ 
married,  nor  are  their  famifiaa  het^ 
after  to  d^ve  any  beoefil,  wttb^i 
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ixceptko,  saETe  in  cases  of  accident 
ir  iimniiitj.  The  third  jmtB  an  end 
6  the  power  of  rcmoring  paupers 
>r  persons  likely  to  become  char^e- 
ible>  from  the  parishes  where  they 
ire  resident.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
>ankriipt  laws^  has  also  been  brought 
(1  by  Mr.  J.  Smith :  they  much  need 
imendment  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
oeasure,  to  mitigate  punishment  in 
ases  of  prirate  forgery^  has  under- 
pone  much  discussion.  It  is  likely 
o  be  carried;  though  opposed  by  the 
Lttomey  and  Solicitor-General.  The 
n^jority,  in  a  full  house,  for  going 
tito  a  committee,  was  44. 

Lord  J.  Russell  moved  several  re^ 
olutions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
«  the  subject  of  reform.  Their 
(cope  was  the  enumeration  of  the 
ibuses  which  prevailed  under  the 
present  election  system,  and  the  coll- 
ection of  them  by  an  extennon  of 
he  representation  to  large  towns, 
^hich  do  not  at  present  return  re- 
presentatives. The  resolutions  were 
legatived  by  a  considerable  raajo^ 
ity.   The  Grampound  Disfranchise* 
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ment  Bill,  has,  however,  passed ;  the 
House  of  Lords  having,  during  its 
progress,  transferred  the  right  of 
electing  two  members  from  Leeds, 
to  the  County  of  York ;  which  now, 
like  the  City  of  London,  returns  four. 
Sir  Francis  Bordett  has  been  libe- 
rated from  his  coofrnemeot,  and  sat 
in  the  chair  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor, to  celebrate  tHe  anniversary  Of 
his '  return  for  Westminster.  His 
motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  unfortunate  events  at  Man- 
chester was  negatived,  after  two 
days  discussion.  The  rule  for  a  licw 
trial,  in  the  case  of  the  King,  v.  Cart- 
wright,  Wooler,  and  others,  was  dis- 
charged, so  that  the  defendants  nS 
main  for  judgment.  The  celebrated 
Mrs.  Piozxi,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Joh]»- 
son,  and  relict  of  Mr.  Thrale,  died 
a  few  da^s  ago  at  Clifton,  aged 
82;  and  the  Marquis  of  Drogfaeda, 
who  was  so  unceremoniously  killed 
by  all  the  English  and  Irish  news- 
papers, is  very  busy  in  Dublin,  con- 
tradicting the  rumours  of  his  death. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


Ta«  attention  of  agricoHiirists  will 
Mcobttbly  be  t^xooigj  drawn  townds'  d»  ' 
lesflfit  to  be  derim  from  9titAt  husban* 
ky,  1^  the  report  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  La- 
ifdk^  wawn  up  at  the  request  of  a  com* 
nittee  appimited  at  a  public  meeting  of 
hat  ooonty,  and  now  just  published.  Mr. 
[>weo  insists,  not  only  that  the  distress  of 
he  country  is  to  be  in  a  great  measure  de- 
luced  from  the  use  of  the  plou^,  but  that 
hrou^  spade -husbandry  we  possess  the 
unplnt  and  most  bcnefiaal  mduis  of  em- 
iUrpBomi  and  wealdk  Whatever  efibet 
Mr.  Owen^s  ferther  azrangementi  may  be 
aUcuUted  to  superindnce,  fis  flicts  aie  well 
rordiy  the  serious  oonsideialion  of  ^aU 
rhose  emolnmmts  are  connected  with 
•nded  pn^ierty.  He  says,  ^^  it  is  esti- 
nAted,  that,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
here  are  now  under  culdvadon  upwards  of 
ixty  millions  of  acres;  and  of  these, 
wenty  millions  are  arable,  and  forty  mil- 
ions  in  pasture;  that  under  the  present 
i3rstem  of  culdvation  by  the  plough,  and  of 
>aaturing,'  about  two  millions  at  most  of 
\ehtal  labourer i  are  employed  on  the  soil, 
l^tving  immediate  support  to  about  three 
imea  that  numbei^  and  supplying  food  for 
\  population  of  about  eighteen  millions. 
iixty  minions  of  acres,  under  a  judicious 
urgaqgqpent  of  spade  cultivation,  with 
naaufectbres  as  an  appendage,  might  be 
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made  to  give  healdiy  advantsf^eooa  ear 
ployment  to  nxty  millions  of  labourers  at 
the  least ;  and  support,  in  high  comfort,  a 
population  greatly  exceeding,  100  million^ 
But  in  the  present  low  state  of  populatioi^ 
in  diese  islands,  not  more  than  nve  or  siit 
milUpns  of  acres  could  be  properly  cold- 
vated  by  die  spade,  although  all  the  opel 
radve  mahufhctxirers  were  to  be  diftffy 
employed  in  this  mode  of  agriculture.  Im« 
peniBct,  therefore,  as  the  plongh  is,  fbr  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  prolmble,  that, 
in  this  country,  for  want  of  an  adequate 
population,  many  centuries  will  elapse  be- 
fore it  can  be  entirely  superseded  by  the 
nade;  yet,  under  die  plou^  system. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  eren  now 
supposed  to  be  greatly  overpeopled. 

It  follows  fran  this  statement,  that  we 
possess  the  means  of  supplying  the  labour- 
jiw  poor,  however  numerous  tney  may  be, 
with  permanent  benefidsl  emi^oyment  for 
many  centuries  to  come. 

Mr.  Owen^s  deductions  are  founded  upni 
the  experhoents  of  Mr.  FaUa,  a  nmaenr- 
man  of  Gateshead,  near  Naiacaatle<  -By 
these  it  appears  that  the  tpaie  is  for  pre* 
forablc  to  the  plough,  as  an  instrument  of 
agnculture;  since  prosperous  vegetation 
diipends  principally  upon  a  due  and^a- 
dual  supply  of  moisture,  aod  upon  the  soil 
tieing  so  wdl  broken  as  to  resemble  garden 
3E 
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m0uld;  and  this  is  tmdoubtecQy  muoh 
better  acoomplislied  by  the  Ibrmer  tlian  iy 
.  the  latter  implemeDt.  The  spade  opens 
the  soil  suffidently  deep  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  bebw  the  bed  or  the  seed  or  plant, 
and  the  moisture  remains  there  untU  drawn 
up  by  a  long  oontinnance  of  heat,  at  whidi 

-  time  it  is  most  benefidaL  The  deeper  the 
soilis  opened  the  greater  will  be  the  advaA- 
-tage  of  this  important  operatioB.  Squal 
.^ots  are  not  produced  by  the  pbugh, 
whose  action  in  thU  respect  is  (uffereQt 
from  that  of  the  spade,  unce,  instead  of 
loosening  the  soil,  it  hardem  it,  as  does 

'likewise  the  trampling  of  the  houses  upon 
'  it.  The  plough  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  surface 
implement^  extremely  defective  in  prin- 
*  eiple,  whereas  the  spade  makes  both  a  good 
-sab-soQ,  and  a  superior  surface.    As  far, 

-  hniwr&y  as  regards  the  quantum  of  laboihr 
performed  by  it,  the  former  is  the  more 
eoonoimcal  implement,  and  has  thevelbre 
superseded  the  other. 

But  it  will  be  found  on  eitaminatioft, 
that  the  additional  expense,  caused  by  the 
use  of  the  spade,  is  much  less  than  it  ;st 
first  appears,  one  digging  being  equal  to 
three  ploughings and  harro wings:  therefore^ 
allow^  for  this  circumstance,  the  increase 
of  price  is  reduced  to  five  shillings  per 
acre.  The  difference  of  the  produce,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  considerably  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Falla's  experiments,  and  thv  method 
recommended  by  him. 

By  the  spade,  68^  bushels,'  per  £.     i.  dL 

acre,at8«. 27    8    0 

^ough,  38,  at  ditto . .  i .15    4    6 


12    4    6 


Giving  a  profit  of  \2L  As.  per  acre,  in  re- 
turn mr  the  additional  expense  of  bs. 

These  facts  are  far  too  important  to  be 
overlooked;  and  as  an  adequate  experiment 
18  within  every  fanner*s  power,  there  can 
be  no  doubt*  that  when  they  are  exten* 
aively  difiused,  every  one  ^riJl  be  eager  to 
bring  the  statements  to  the  test  of  his  own 
experience. 

The  Merino  Society*s  annual  show  of 
sheep,  wooU  doUis,  and  yam,  was  on  th« 
10th  and  Uth  of  May,  and  seemed  to  par- 


take of  t!ie gfDOTtl  I  ^,  ,  ,  .» 
being  few.  The  stodf  iDntwp  Urn  i  _ 
J.  Fane,  CC.  Western,  C.  T.  Tower,  ^ 
H.  Read,  Esqrs.  were,  as  beretofiHCs  d^ 
chief  exhibitors  of  sheep.  ^Ar,  St«l  ^ 
Mr.  Fryer  showed  some  beauCifiil  cio^ 
for  ladies*  dresses.  They  are  made  wii 
nlk,  a  shot  with  Merino  wool,  and  an 
fine,  soft,  and  flexible,  and  aotne  of  ^ 
manufacture  is  perfectly  transparcot. 

At  ^  dinner  of  the  dub,  Mr.  IWa 
presided,  Mr.  Westem  being  called  tmuf. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  ^-*No.  1,  ta  T. 
Heoty,  Esq.  for  die  beat  rioB.— No.  t,  • 
C.  C  Westem,  £sq.  for  iSbc  bast  pen  ^ 
wethers. — No.  3,  to  T.  Henty^  £a^  fir  ik 
best  pen  of  ewes. — No.  5,  for  tbe  hm. 
piece  of  ladies*  cloth,  to  J.  Stead,  £Bf^ 
"No.  6,  for  the  best  sample  of  worsted  yac^ 
to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Wordswonh,  d 
Holbeck,  near  Leeds.  Tlie  rert  of  die 
premiums  were  not  awarded.  It  was  st^ri 
by  Mr.  Westem,  that  Mermos  had  a  ca- 
pacity to  take  as  much  fat,  almoat  equal » 
good  Downs,  aad  were  a  most  rrfnahfc 
breed,  both  for  mutton  «id  wend.  Ma 
ThomhiU  stated  his  beli^  derived  bam 
experiment,  that  Spanidi  Cocdoraa  kate 
was  made  from  Merino  pelta.  fie  U 
tanned  some>  which,  at  Uie  cost  of  2«.  tt, 
produced  a  skin  worth '12*.  6d.  '  Mr.  lla- 
mas  stated  that  their  tallow  made  whiier 
and  better  candles  than  that  a£  sheep  ia 
general.  The  meeting  oonduded  by  ze- 
scdving  to  invite  the  Earl  of  Macdesfidd 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Society. 

The  proeeaaes  of  nature  are  aX  gsteg  «i 
vety  favooral^.  The  com  oopa  are  4 
gooioovth  and  coUmb-,  and  tbegnsav 
abundant.  Oompiamt,  however,  la  Inrf, 
and  the  hope  of  relief  from  kgklaiisD  h 
vanishing  apace.  One  owner  near  Tbo. 
bridge,  is  said  to  have  finty  xaoecaaki 
famn,  for  which  he  has  yet  obd^aedos 
offer  diat  he  can  accept.  At  many  cf  tiie 
audita  df  prindpd  kndholdcra,  a  considB^ 
able  per-oentage  baa  been  returtwd  to  Ae 
tenamry;  The  Report  of  the  Conmittee^ 
whidi  ia  now  daUy  expected,  wffl  set  esa. 
jcctiue  at  rest,  aa  to  piolcctioii  m  it  b 
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{London^ 

Oumcopmierclal  transactions  for  the  last 
nodnth,  do  not  present  any  thing  peculiarly 
interesting.  No  branch  of  trade  appears  to 
have  experienced  any  remarkable  miprove- 
meot ;  sonte  are  groitly  depressed ;  and  the 
expected  legiriative  measures  for  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign  commerce  have  made  but 
litde  progress,  with  the  exception  of  the 
new  reguUdons  of  the  duties  on  timber, 
which  are  nearly  in  the  last  stage  hi  the 


iUbySSd.) 

House  of  liords ;  but  upon  the         

of  which,  opinions  are  unfortunately  a 
much  divided.  The  principle  of  die  t0 
is  a  reduction  of  ten  nhiTltngy  ^f  ^  jato 
on  Baltic  timber,  and  a  (htty  of  «n  S 
lings  on  timber  import^  nam  thefiriliA 
American  colonies. 

The  reports  of  die  oommittaes  cf  FMb- 
ment,  respecting  ti^e  foreig;n  tiade  if  dk 
country,  continue  to  exdte  great  ' 


^IWt.j]                                    Ommercial  Report.  '  eil 

It  fa  ooiAdeDdy  capect^C  that  tiife  Steet  then  hM  been  but  aft  ifWAbrcnt  su|i|il7  <fi 

.tradfe  from  Xfi&  to  the  odntme&t  of  Bit-  good  sugars ;  the  buven  appear  to  Iiave 

tope,  and  to  the  coasts  of  North  and  8ou&  been  expecting  a  dechne,  when  the  arriviils 

America,  win  be  allowed  to  all  BritiA  should  be  more  extensive ;  they  have  there- 

aabjects ;  and  also,  that  British  Tcssels  will  tcft  held  back,  and  merelj  puidiased  ibr 

*%e  permitted  to  traide  firom  one  part  in  hi-  immediate  use :  it  is  not  nnlicely  thej  may 

,dia  to  anotl\er,  under  certain  restrictions.  be  deceived  ;n  thdr  expectations,  for  it  has 

A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  been  frequently  Teroarked,that  when  the  mar- 

of  Commons  on  foreign  trade,  has  been  ket  is  well  supplied  with  good  sunrs,  a  rlae 

presented :  it  is  sunilar  to  that  of  the  Lords,  in  the  prices  has  ta)(en  place.     The  parceU 

Imt  contains  a  more  specific  resdution*  for  of  newly  arrived,  brought  forward  wiUib 

.  the  purpose  of  giving  activity  to  the  trade,  tfie  last  fortnight,  have  been  readily  sold 

Adverting  to  the  exi^in^  regulations  of  the  at  fuH  prices.    Last  week,  391  hhds.  cbief- 

JSast  India  trade,  by  which  subjects  of  fo-  ly  St  Luda  and  Grenada  of  low  qualhieQ, 

mgn  nations  (European    and  American)  in  a  public  sale,  went  oflTfredy,  ftdly  sup- 

poasess  privOeges  far  more  extensive  than  porting  the  previous  prices,  by  private  oon- 

-ttiose  enjoyed  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  ge-  tract    A  public  sale  of  127  hnds*  3  tieafcea 

neraDy,  and  greater,   in  many  instances,  new  Barbadoes  sugars  took  place  yesterday, 

Ifaan  nave  been  accorded  to  the  East  India  •the  whole  sold  fr^y,  at  prices  rather  abovie 

Company  itself ;  the  committee  are  sensible  the  previous  market  currency;  good  wUfe 

^at  some  measure  should  be  adopted  to  re-  77«*  the  lowest  lot  02#. 

move  diis  comparative  disadvantage,  under  The  refined  market  has  been  heavy,  and 

which  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  prices  declining  this  month.    Lot  wedc 

country  now  labour,  and  have,  therefore,  the  holders  showed  more  disposition  to  sdZ, 

come  to  the  following  resolution,  which  they  and  prices  Is,  lower  were  submitted  tO{ 

sabmit  to  the  House.  the  reduction,  however,  had  the  effect  <k 

'    *«  Resolved— That   it  i^  expedient   to  feciKtating  sales,   and   t)ie  purchases  ro- 

permit  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  carry  on  J^^  «^.  considerable.      The  account* 

trade  and  traffic,  directly  and  drcuitously:,  ^™  Hamburgh,  stating  die  markets  for 

"between  any  ports  witliin  the  limits  of  the  'enned  to  be  m  a  vety  depressed  stat^ 

Past  India  Company's  Charter,  (except  the  ^^     naturally    an    unfiivourablc    effect, 

dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China)  and  ""^  .  tended    to  reduce  Ae  prices  her^ 

any  port  or  ports  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Foreign  sugars  have  not  been  nouch  in  rc- 

'aaid  charter,  belonging  to  any  state  or  coun-  T*^  this  month.    Several   parcels  havp 

try  in  amity  with  Ris  Majesty."    It  is  ex-  ^**^  brought  forward  for  pubuc  safe,  but 

pected,  that  this  resolution  will  become  the  pneraHy  taken  in.  300  diests  of  Havannah 

subject  of  an  enactment  during  the  present  «*  ^**«*  ^«"  mostly  taken  in,  but  reperU 

ggy^oQ.  ed  to  have  been  afterwards  disposed  dT,-  at 

Co«ofr— In  the  last  week  of  April,  th^  '^^f  ^  "^  P™*»  \  ^«7  ^  ^^}f^^ 

deapand,  both  for  home  consumption  and  "*TJ^''f!  *^^*!f  J'  ^U'SS^ 

^itTV"  very  considerable,  the  saltt  et-  !^«~?  white,  57#.  to Mf.  yeltow30#.6^ 

cJ^p^^mO  pickagtt.  In  the  firstweekof  t^t^^^k^\t^  ^tS"^ 

M;^;:Sra;5omits  from  the  manufacturing  Sit^,,^?^ 

district  continuing  very  favourable,  all  the  ^y^ «   *?  ^S^^  ^^St^-TS' 

wortmen  having  been  employed,  and  thede-  SJ'^' Jf  TT        ^^^  f  ^.**  ^* 

mand  for  goods  and  twi8t,general  and  cxten-  '^^  ***•**•.  ^**  ^  ••  "J  ***?":  a 

aire,  the  purchases  of  cotton  were  consider-  ^^^  P"^  ^^  ^^  ®"«»'  ^  ^^ 

aWe,  and  piicesgood.  In  the  second  week  of  ******    a,u.*i  on               ^m^  a±^,      . 

May  the  demand  continued,  butwascheck-  iff^  *2  TT  St 

ed  by  the  large  arrivalsat  Liverpciol,  (near-  ^^T  ,f  "•  J*^  2f* 

ly  25,000  bags)  and  the  rather  unfavourable  {?  ^  2v* 

report  of  that  market    For  this  Uust  week  *''  .^...^.*  »fc  ?♦* 

the  market  has  been  without  interest:  par-  C^e.— The  quantity  of  Cofiee  brought 

cds  have  been   offere4  more  freely,   but  forward  by  public  sale,    durii^  the  Suit 

without  inducing  buyers  to  come  forward,  mondi,  has  1>een  so  extremely  urge,  lW 

The  purchases  are  not  above  700  .bags,  the  decEne  which  has  taken  ^ace  in  the 

▼iz.  500  Smrats,  S^d ;  or^nary,  to  Bid.  prids  can  excite  no  surprise.    The  Inaiket,' 

^^  7d.    good  fkir;    a  few  at  Sd.  very  which  had  been  very  languid,  revived  in  sdmtf 

good;   150  Bengal  at  b^d,  veryo^nary,  measure  in  the  lart  week  of  April,  not^ 

to  5}  good  fair,  and  6|  good ;  30  Pcfrnam-  withstanding  the  unfavourable  renorts  tnm 

baoo,  at  12^,  good  fidr;  all  in  bond,  and  the  continent    On  the  1st  of  May,  110 

20   good  Carriaoou  at   11^,  duty  paid,  casks  of  Brituh  Plantation,  and  675  pack- 

The  arrivals  at  liverpool  inrour  wedcs  ttom  aees  of  St  Domingo  were  brought  fbrward, 

21st    April    to    19tn    May,   were  about  of  which  the  former  apid  briakfy  at  2*.  to 

32,000  bags,  the  sales  about  26,000.  4^.  higher  for  coloury  coffee ;  the  odier  de- 

Sugor, — There  has  been  but  little  ani-  scriptions  without  alteration.  Fine  ordinary 

iiuttion  in  the  market  fbr  this  last  month;  Jamaica  with  much  colour,  sold  at  120t. 
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6tL  niMMMng  to  good  middlixig,  sold  as  117«.;  lome  fine  oarffiDay  taixj  Jsmm 
high  as  13&«.  St  Bomingo  114#^  to  114«.  sold  at  117«*  good  middHng  IMs.  9i.  a 
Sd.  for  ffood  quality.  In  the  fint  week  of  132«.  a  shade  better  133i.  6d.;  iSbit  gssi 
May,  ttie  public  sales  consisted  of  648  middling  Jamaica  may  he  atated  Ss.  a  V 
casks,  and  3647  bags ;  and  in  the  second  lower,  but,  with  this  P¥oq<ion,  coiee  » 
week  of  670  casks,  and  4646  bags;* of  nonunaHy  the  same  as  last  week,  hnfcllit 
which  ahnost  the  whole  was  sold.  Yet  market  exceedingly  heavy, 
the  prices  of  foreign  rose  on  the  wh<de  2«.  OUt. — Thtre  is  little  doingin  GiwbIsbI 
in  the  first  week ;  and  though  Jamaica  de-  either  for  parcels- here,  or  lor  arrral;  &r 
dined,  yet  die  demand  was  thereby  much  the  latter  not  above  23/.  is  offered^  Soak 
increased,and  a  fayourable  turn  given  to  the  Sei  is  duU ;  further  arrivals  are  daily  a> 
prices  for  the  second  wedL,  though  a  de-     pectcd. 

dine  of  Is.  to  2«.  per  cwt  took  place.  Hemp,  JUlx^  and  taUorm^ — ^Tbe  pDcei  d 

The  quantity  of  coffee  brought  forward  foreign  tallow  have  iMit  much  vasisi 
in  public  ssle  last  week  was  381  casks  Though  the  quantity  in  Londcp  is  voy 
and  "2078  bags;  in  the  early  part  of  laive,  it  is  oomparatively  m  tew  hnaik, 
the  week  the  denand  continued  brisk  and  and  the  principal  holders  i  nmiii  Sam, 
extensive,  but,  from  the  large  parcels  con*  and  refuse  to  sdl  at  the  pneaent  pnoBk 
tlnually  brought  forward,  me  request  to^  In  hemp  and  flax  there  has  been  do  b^ 
wards  the  dose  of  the  wedL  gave  way,  and    terial  alteration. 

foralargeparcdof  St  Dommgo only  lids.  Sjnrits, — ^T%e  ran  market,  winch  k» 
6<2.was  offned  ;the  holders, however,  would  been  on  a  very  depressed  scale  fcr  aevsil 
not  sdl  under  117«.  and  a  pared  of  good  wedcs,  has  now  reonved  a  aevcre  ahock  If 
ordinary  ookmry  was  reported  to  be  dia-  the  &ilure  of  one  of  the  first  houoea  in  lie 
posed  of  by  private  contract  at  that  price :  ^imt  trade.  Till  it  i»  aaoertaincd  wks 
Porto  Rico  coffee  gave  way  2s.  per  cwt ;  quantity  <^  rmn  and  brandy  vdE  ha  dbioa 
sood  ordinary  pale  sold  at  116<.  a  117<>  on  the  noarket  by  tins  event,  prices  wil  hs 
fine  ordinary  at  120iw  merdy  nom&iaL 

There  were  four  public  ssles  of  coffie  Com. — Aggregate  averages  of  tketwdw 
wterday  (the  22d>  consisting  of  137  casks,  maritune  districts  of  En^bn^  and  Wain, 
723  bags  Forei^,  and  125  casks  British  for  the  six  weeks  preceding  Idthr  of  M^ 
FUntation  descriptions,  the  former  chiefly  by  which  hnportation  is  regalatod  iB» 
Porto  Rico  i  flne  ordinary  was  taken  in  at     Great  Britain.  ^ 

I20v.  6d,  a  few  lota  good  ordinary  sold  at        Wheat  52«.  9^2.    |    Oata     17«.  ladL 
117«.;  flne  ordinary  Havannah  was  taken        Rye      iiSis.  9d.    \    Beans  29is.    JWL 
at  118s.  6J.  and  119#.  good  ordmary  at  ^      Barley  23f.  8^    |    Peas    31a.    M. 
£ptce«,  ^c  — ^East  India  Company's  sale,  i4th  of  May. 
(Spnamnn,  1485  bales  Company's— 

1st  ouality  549  bdes  (36  scratched) sold..7«-  Id.  m7s.9i. 

2d  ditto  794  bdes  (of  which  264  were  scratched)  remamder  sold  St.  td.  m  S$.tL 

3d  ditto  142  bales. 8oId..6«.3UL  «  S«.Ss: 

Maee  200  casks  Company's— 

ls4  quality,  all  passed,  nonurchasers  at  the  Company's  taxed  price,  6lt.  per  lb. 

No  second  dflsciiption  in  &  sale. 
Nntmegs  500  casks  Company's,  not  garbled,  of  which  only  about  40  ca^a  aoU  at 

d4.  7d.  lemainder  passed,  na  buyers  at  the  Company's  taxed  price  of  3a.  Cd. 

Sf!^  I  none  m  the  sale. 
Pepper  j 

CaadalignM,  licensed,  73  dMSts 8L7s.t  U, 

Ginger,  Idoensed,  4687  bags. fU.Sd.  •  Ifc. 

Saltoetre,  Company's,  1000  tons,  of  which  only  dxmi  a  half  sold. ..  .96f.  €d  m  S7*- 

licensed 25f.6rf.  a  ^s,U 

FoBEiov  ComcEBCs; 

RigOj  2^ih  of  ApriL-'Flax.    MaricD-  (here)  74  r.  f  Pofish  at  ^{r.     The  smbs 

burg^crown,  46  r. ;  ditto  cut,  38  r. ;  Thio-  for  delivery,  75  r.  all  down.     Polidi  Tmm 

aenhsusen  and  Druiania  Rackitzer  wttte,  (now  here)  48  to  50  r  ;  Drayana,  15  r^— 

43 r.;  dark  grey,  41i  to  42r.;   Badstub  Hemp  Oil;    a  oonple  of  hundred  shb 

cut,  37i  to  S8r  j  Hofis'Threeband,  37i.  pounds  of  die  new  supplies  hare  hoAsoM 

Risten  Threeband,  32  to  32|  r. ;  Tow  15^  at  ^Tt.'-Seedt  in  very  limited  leqoert,  the 

to  16  r. — Hemp ;   ckan  Ukraine  on  the  prices  adced  are  for  remaining,  sowing  ha- 

spot  has  been  sold  at  106  r.  for  dean  Po-  seed,   5|  to  5^  r. ;  Bmyana  4)   to  5(. 

Itth,  1 10  r.  are  asked,  and  the  same  price,  crushing  linseed  (of  110  to  1 1 1  fta.)  16|r. 

all  the  money  down,  is  required  for  ddi-  banco.    Hemp  seed  (of  90  Ifaa.)  Hr.  bsoos 

yexy  by  the  end  of  May.     Ukraine  Out-  the  barrel. — TaOomg  ycflov  crown  iahdi 

shot  (here)  84  r, ;  Polish  92 ;  the  same  for  at  15ar. 
delivery,  85  r. ;  all  down.    Ukraine  Pass        Thete  has  been  rather  more  lit  mind  foe 
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thk  veck;  Intt  no  fai^glMr 
BCifei  lie  obtiiMcL 
St^Otholm^  4ih  May.^^Suaet  tlw  opea* 
ing  of  die  nftyiffatum,  the  iron  trade  hie 
httm.  fttHtf  briw ;  battbe  dsmand  it  not 
to  be  oompazed  with  that  of  last  year; 
lioveter,  about  08^000  ship  pounds  have 
l>een  alieadr  shqpped.  OHunary  bar  iron 
hm  been  iudierto  add  at  19i  or  19  rix 
doUaiB,  and  maj  new  be  gen^allj  had  at 
the  latter  price.  30  r.  dolbn  are  asked  fdtr 
iron  plates  £roKi80io  24inde8{  £er^to 
f  incfa  steel,  9  rix  dollars ;  for  refined  oep* 
per,  12Q  rix  dollars.  Common  tar,  7  nx 
dollars,  16  scfa.  per  barrel?  fine  Christiana, 
7  lix  deUart,  24  to  28  sch. ;  fine  Stock- 
hoilm,  7  rix  doUars,  32  to  40  scfa. ;  crown 
nileh,  IS  lix  dollars,  or^tinary,  Al  lix  doU 
lars,  16  to  24  sch.  Norwegian  henrings 
liftTe  been  sold  At  9  lix  dolUrs,  16  to  24 
•di. ;  and  will  piobabW  A31  if  the  impav- 
tction  eeminuea.  In  the  com  tmM^  very 
fifttle  is  doing,  and  die  prices,  of  eoune^ 
terylow, 

r  ^Copcfthagemy  Uh  Jlf^.— fiere,  as  wdl 
«B  in  other  countries,  trade  is  in  a  mdan- 
obcdy  stagnation  ;  and,  even  ia  com,  hard^ 
ly  any  tfamg  is  doing,  linee  the  un&Tour« 
able  accounts  from  abroad,  so  that  even  a 
seduction  in  the  prices  does  not  tempt  pur* 


Hamburgh  \2th  May.-^otton. — There 
lias  been  a  demand  fbr  several  descriptions 
for  the  inland  >consumptiao,  and  a  fiuther 
df^reciation  can  hardly  be  expected,  af -the 
imports  are  inconsiderable,  and  our  stock 
much  reduced  by  the  many  public  sales. 
— Cqffee.  A  very  considerable  demand  has 
rather  raised  the  prices,  and  even  with  this 
xiae,  there  is  very  little  now  in  Jthe  jaarket. 
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i^Bif^in^  woods  seem  ttittfa  f*^^'*^ 
iOQD  as  ai^  suppMes  aixive.— <S^ioM.  The 
finer  kinds,  of  which  the  in^Kxrts  are  small, 
(excepting  Gassialignea)  remain  veifr  inn. 
Peeper,  pinento  and  ginger,  may  be  met 
wim  ramer  lower^^G«9»  senegaL  Our 
stock  is  mudi  reduced,  and  the  price  is  very^ 
firm,  if  not  hi^er, — Mice.  Large  suppliea 
of  Carsfina  have  caused  an  entire  stagna* 
tion,4ind  if  more  should  arrive,  a  dedine 
in  the  price  will  doubtless  ensue. — Tea» 
We  have  xeoeivBd  «  considerable  snpplv  by 
the  Ophdia  from  Cuiton  direct,  ana  by 
the  Two  BtotbeiB. — Sugar,  In  consequence 
of  theoentioBed  dullness  of  our  market,  the 
prices  both  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  have 
declined  in  generd  about  ^  The  inferior 
descriptions  of  white  jand  brown  Brazils 
are  especially  depressed,  and  the  prici^ 
nearly  nominal,  because  we  liave  had  se- 
Tend  public  ssles  of  this  quality,  for 
English  strong  middle  lump*  in  loaves,  on 
account  of  the  low  prices  of  our  refined,  it 
is  -sddsm  that  more  ihan  ild,  is  offered  $ 
at  iriiich  price,  however,  rani^  holders 
win  not  sdU  Crushed  lumps  are  almost 
enfirdywidioat  demand.  A  smifi  pared 
of  En^ish  loaves  of  7  Jto  :81b.  have  been>sold 
atllitollj)<2. 

Hamburgh  treade  is  now  at  10  to  lOi 
marks  current 

^LHpric^lOth  Afa^.— We  are  not  yet  able 
to  say  much  about  our  fair;  but  as  far  as 
It  has  gone  it  does  not  promise  .weH^;  the 
sdlers  being  more  numerous  than  ihe 
buyers. 

Amtterdam^  lit  May. — ^A  new  law  re- 
jecting die  indirect  taxes  is  now  before 
the  Stdtes  GeneraL  It  seems  likdy  to  meet 
with  considemble  oppodtien* 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBMCATION. 


The  History  of  Ancient  arid  Modem 
Wines,  bv  Alexander  fiendeieon,  MD. 
This  Work  will  embrace  the  Substance  of 
Sir  Edward  Barry*s  Observations  on  the 
Wines  of  the  Andents,  and  wffl  jpontain, 
IB  addition,  a  Topographical  Description 
of  all  the  prindpal  Modem  Wines ;  and 
A  Chronologicd  History  of  those  used  in 
Bngland  £tom  the  earliest  Periods  to  the 
pieaent  Time.  ^One  VoL  4to. 

Mr.  Charles  Manh  u  preparing  €or  nub- 
lieation  The  Life  of  the  late  lUght  floo. 
William  Windham,  comprising  interesting 
CorrespondeBoe  and  -the  Memoin  of  his 
Time. 

Mr.  Webb,  Audier  of  Elements  of 
Greek  Prosody,  is  printii^  a  Greek  and 
Engfish  Protodid  Lexicon,  with  Syno- 
nyms and  Examples,  n^arked  and  scanned 
in  the  Manner  of  the  Latin  Gradus  ad 
Pamassum. 

•M.  finnlBgnello  has  in  the  Press  a  duo- 
dodino  Volume,  containing  Diego  di  Vil- 


lamoca,— a  Romance  in  the  Italian  1  ian- 
giiase.  likewise,  an  English  Transl»tion 
of  me  same  Work* 

A  Poem,  by  Mr.  Jdm  Banim,  «n. 
titled  the  Cdt^s  Paradise,  is  priming  in 
foolscap  8vo. 

Mr.  Gideon  MantdTs  Outlines  of  the 
Gedogy  of  Oie  Souih^eastcm  Division  of 
Sussex,  will  soon  lae  published  in  royd 
4to.  with  numerous  Engravings. 

A.  new  Nojfd,  from  the  Fen  of  Miss 
Hawkins,  Author  of  Rosanne,  &c.  en- 
titled  Heraline,  will  be  speedily  published 
in  ibur  V dumes. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burrow  is  printing,  in  three 
duodecimo  Volumes,  A  Summary  of  Chris- 
tian Fdth  and  Practice. , 

Archdeacon  Daubeny  has  in  the- Press 
an  8vo.  Volume,  contdning  Sixteen  Ser- 
mons of  the  learned  Bishop  AndreWis, 
modernized  for  the  Use  of  generd  Readers. 

Sermons  and  Misedlaneous  Pieces  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  AVyneU  Mayow,  formeify 


m 


Wmksiaf^  ptMML. 


Ai^hrkk,  BMT  Mnchfliter.  Towfaichii 
^rdbfid,  aMflomicofhisIifie. 

Some  PQithiuiioaaSemioiii  loft  for  Pub- 
lication bj  the  Rev.  Thomat  Hamper, 
Author  of  ObserratioDs  on  Sctiptuie ;  to* 
getherwith  the  mailer  Pieces  pubhihed 
by  him  during  hit  Life-dme:  and  some 
Introdudory  Remarka  on  hit  liSk  and 
Writuigt.  Bj  W.  Youngman,  of  Norwich. 
One  VoL  8to. 

A  SerietofAddrf «  to  Young  Penona, 
on  Select  and  IntereMing  Subjecta,  by  the 
&•▼•  J.  Hooper,  AM.  in  ISmo. 

A  Tieatite  on  Scroftila,  ita  Nature, 
Treatmoit,  and  Effecta;  alto,  the  Altera, 
tion  produeed  bjit  in  Uie  Scmctnre  of  aU 
tiie  iaSkn/BX  Partt  c£  the  Bo^,  widi  qie* 
dal  Reference  Id  ita  Connexion  with  Spmal 
Curvature,  Diaaaiet  c£  the  Jointa,  A£bc- 
tiont  of  the  Okndi — to  wfaldi  ia  added,  an 
Account  of  the  Ophthalmia,  to  long  pre- 
talent  in  Christ*t  HoipitaL  Bf  £.  A. 
Oojd,  RCS.  &c  4tc.  in  one  VoL  8v(w 
This  Work  obtained  tha  JadcMnian  Pxi» 
in  1818. 

Dr.  Btddnaon  baa  fai  the  Piets,  The 
tfedicalStudant^aVade  Jiecnm;  being  a 


Woric  ia  die  Fqiii  af 


Ac 

will  be  added,  an  abridged  and  4 
planatinn  of  die  CbeaaioBl  T 
intended  principal^  for  ' 
vious  to  their  Bxanunaiianf 
and  Apothecaiiet*  Hafl. 

Mr.  Williams**  Edition  of  tha 
meutaries  on  the  Lawi  of  Knglaad  \j  Sr 
William  BladnttHie,  will  be  readj  for 
Publication  in  die  Gomse  aT  tfaia  MoaA. 
The  Inscrdon  of  the  Pasaagea  aa  lie 
liberty  of  the  Subject,  wbidi  awe  to  ke 
found  only  in  the  first  EditaoB  $  and  foe 
promised  Oorrectkm  of  the  Bnara  «f  foe 
liCamed  Judge  iiispednw  CooaiiliitiBBB 
Law  and  Legsl  AndonitMa,  canoot  bs 
ORatean  interest  in  bdaalf  of  this  KSam, 
•  Mr.  A.  Watts  has  in  die  Preaa,  Spfr- 
cimens  of  the  liring  Poets,  widi  l^ops- 
pbicaland  Critical  Prefooea.  1^  l^ik 
wiQ  fonn  two  Vobimes  in  craryn  •vau,  tai 
win  contain,  in  an  Appendix,  Nocioes  of 
such  Poets  as  faava  died  wiAdn  the  lac 
fsw  Years. 

A  Plea  for  the  Naxaxenea, 
ta  the  British  Reviewer.    By  i 


WORKS  LAtELY  PUBLISHED. 


AnH^/ttMei^  Arehiieciure^  and  Fine  Artt, 

tYkt  Destination  of  Workt  of  Art,  and 
the  Use  to  which  they  are  applied,  oon^- 
dered  with  regard  to  dieir  Influence  on  the 
Genius  and  ^te  of  Artists,  &c  Trans- 
lated fWnh  the  French  by  H«  Thomson^ 
RA.    6#.  erf.       " 

A  Series  of  Etchings,  portraying'  the 
Physiognomy,  Manners,  and  Chiiracter  of 
the  People  cf  France  and  Oennany.  By 
George  Lewis.  To  be  completed  in  three 
Parts,  eadi  containing  20  Plates.  Part  I. 
imperial  8to.  U  !#.— medium  4to.  U  U. — 
Prooft  on  royal  4to.  \l  11«.  6rf. 

Appendix  to  Loidis  et  Elmete;  or  an 
Attempt  to  iUnstrate  the  Districts  described 
in  those  Words  by  Bede,  &c  By  Thomas 
Dunham  Whitaker,  LLD.  FSA. ;  with  4 
Plates,  crown  foL  \U  1«. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  iUustradve  of  the 
Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Wa- 
vtrley;  widi  Biographical  Notices.  To 
be  completed  in  six  Parts,  each  containing 
four  Portraits,  engraved  by  Mr.  R.  Cooper. 
Parti.  12mo.  Qt. — 8vo.  10« — Poofo  on 
India  Paper,  14«. 

Botany* 

Fbra  Scotica,  or  a  Description  of  Scot- 
tish Plants,  arranged  both  according  to  the 
Artificial  and  Natural  Mcdiods;  in  two 
Parts.  By  W.  Jackson  Hooker,  LLD. 
FRA.  FLS.  &c     8va  Uu 


Drama,  Novelty  Srt* 

The  Vicar  of  Iver,  a  Tale.  By  the 
Anfoorofthe  Italian  Convert.  l2aio.^.$d, 

TheSisters,  a  Novel   4  vols.  8vo.  llSi. 
JSdmration. 

The  Sacred  History  of  flie  Old  TeOa- 
ment,  abridged  in  the  Languiwe  of  At 
Bible.  For  the  Use  of  ChildrcB.  Bf 
Ralph  Bamee,  Esq.  ISmow  4*. 

Bible  Rbyioes,  on  foe  >«ames  of  all  the 
Books  of  Uie  Old  and  New  Te 
with  AUusions  to  aome  of  foe 
Incidenta  and  CSiaiactcn.      By  ' 
MoiAi    Small  8vo.  8«. 

A  ConmcAdtum  of  the  HsstatysT  tbt 
Jewish  Kings,  for  foe  Amuaemcnt  aad 
Instruction  of  Yonfo;  widi  16  «sfo«ed 
Pottts    18mo.3f. 

ITtstory. 

Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  Aadst 
Greeks,  and  on  the  Ravival  of  G  Iff  kLssia 
iugin  Europe, ddivered  in  the Uaiven^ 
of  Edinbur^,  by  the  ktc  Andrew  DiiseD, 
Prot  of  Greek,  AM.  FRSE.  By  J<*b 
Dalzel,  Esq.  Advocate^  3  Vols.  8va  U  4iu 

An  Essay  on  foe  Hi^wy  of  foe  EagMi 
6(avenuBCB(t  add  Coosuiutioii,  foom  foe 
Rdgn  of  Henry  VIU  to  the  peasoK  TiBM^ 
By  Lord  John  RusseU^  post  Sva^  Ifou  tt. 

Medicine^  Smrgery^  and  Fhytia^gf. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hydrnrwhsfoi  Aea- 
tus,  by  Leopold  Anthony  Golis.  Tisai- 
Uited  foom  Ae  Ocnnaa,  bf  BabcrtGosfo, 
MIX  8va8«. 


Awi'i: 


irMbtfiM^AMMQiC 


OufflnfMNHTMl  aW  ]DiiMli|[^ftiitet  of  tat 
yigctlhrB  Oij^Mr  ■Bd  •OOM  Viewv  of  tfa^ 
Connectiop  with  Local  ComplaiDta*  Bf 
Wm.  Law,  Fellow  of  the  Royk  OoUege  of 
Satgoont,  Edinbue^,  8vo.  6t* 
,  A  TOxiodogical  Charts  exhibitu^  at  one 
View,  the  Symjitomi,  Treatment,  and 
Bfodeaof  DeCectmg  the  Tarious  Poiaona, 
Idineral,  Veffetablt,  and  Animal,  acoord- 
mg  to  the  tartest  Experiments.  By  W* 
9«yire,  RGS,  London,  1«.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Indigesticm  and  its  Con- 
a^qaenoes,  eaUed  Nervous  and  Bilioua 
Comidaints,  with  ObservationB  on  the  Or« 
ganie  Diseases,  in  which  they  someomea 
germinate.*  By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  MIK 

MitceOaneot. 

Practical  Economy ;  or  the  Applicatloa 
ef  Modem  Biseovenei,  to  the  Puiposea  of 
PwcadoLife,  ISmo.  It.  64. 

The  North  €(eorgia  Gazette,  and  Winter 
Cbraniele,  a  Nc#iuaper  that  was  establl^* 
eA  on  Board  the  Ships  employed  in  a  Dis- 
coreiy  of  the  North  West  Passage,  edited 
by  Capt  Edw.  SaMne,  RA.  4to.  10#.  6d. 

The  Establishments  of  M.  Emmanuel 
4t  Pellenberg,  at  H0HN7I,  considered  with 
icteanoe  to*  meir  datm  upon  die  Attention 
€i  Men  in  Public  Stationa.  By  Count 
Iiewis  de  ViUetielle,  8m  2s. 

The  Secretary*s  Asustant,  exhibiting  the 
vaiioas  and  most  Correct  Modes  of  Super- 
scription, ComnMnoement  and  Conclusion 
of  Letters,  to  Persons  of  creiy  Degreo  of 
JIank,  Sue  Sue  12mo.  5«. 
>  The  Student^  Pocket  Dkiionary  of  Li- 
terary and  Scientific  Words,  4s.  6d.  bound 
in  red. 

-  Fdshionahle  Orthodoxy ;  or,  the  High 
Road  to  Preferment;  containing  suitable 
IHrections  fbr  obtaining  Popcdiurity,  Pa- 
ttoBs,  and  Promotkm  in  the  EsCabMied 
Churdi;  witfi  Instructions  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Gentlemen  intended  for  the 
Ifinifltiy;  and  Hints  for  Ordination, 
Ptcaefaing,  &c  &c  Exemplified  Arom  the 
bast  Hving  Audiorities.  By  Vemx.  Sto. 
8$. 

A  Fragment  of  the  Histonr  of  John  Bull ; 
Part  II.,  containing  a  forwer  Deserivtion 
of  the  Pranks  and  Humours  of  Jack  Radi- 
cal, with  his  Skill  in  Ventriloquism.  Ac 
By  Horace  fionibeigh,  Esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  8to.  2s.  6d. 
Poetry. 

Takings;  or  the  Life  of  a  Cbllegian: 
m  Poem.  By  R.  Da^ey,  Author  of  Select 
Gems,  &c  with  28  Etchings,  royal  8vo. 
It  Is. 

The  Uniyersc ;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rpv. 
Hdbert  Maturin,  Author  of  Bertram,  &c. 

Saul,  a  Tragedy ;  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Alfien^  and  Jephtho's  Daughter, 
ar  Scriptural  Drama.  By  a  Lady.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Benefit  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  6s. 


«0# 

'  ^e  ikatfac;  of  die  Fall  of  Reason :  a 
Poton.  WithaDe8%BbyWe8talL  3».M 

Childhood  2  a  Poem.  By  Ae  ReT«. 
C.  T.  a  Hornby,  AM.  Fdlow  of  AH  Souk, 
G^^d.  6s.  6d. 

Tho  Omnipresence  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing :  a  Seatenian  Prize  Poem.  By  £.  B. 
EQiott,AM.9#.«tf. 

Woman  in  India :  a  POem.  Phrt  I.  We-. 
male  Influence^  By  the  Rev.  Jolm  LaW- 
son,  Missionary  at  Calcutta,  and  Author 
of  Orient  Harping.   Foolscap  Sro.  is.  9d, 

The  Deluge :  a  Poem.  First  Part  Ih 
Three  Books,  in  irtiich  the  Author  baa 
ycBtuied  to  use  the  angelic  Agency  of  Mil- 
ton. 8#.  aitf. 

PoHiics  and  Politktd  Mconotky. 

Brief  Consideration  on  the  pifesent  Stste- 
o#  the  PoBce  of  the  MaropoUs ;  with  a  few 
SuggestiDnB  towards  its  Improrement  By 
JfM.  B.  Atten,  one  of  the  Magistrates  it 
Union-halL  2a.  (WL 

A  View  of  die  Cmaea,  Tendency,  anil 
Events  of  the  lirte  Rerc^ntion  hi  PortogaL 
2s.6d. 

MeuHtJis  of  uie  Secret  Societies  of  the 
South  of  Italy,  porticnlariy  the  Carbonari^ 
Sva  12«. 

Hints  for  Radical  Reform,  on  Principles 
of  Equity.    By  Amor  Patrie.  8vo.  2#.6<f. 

An  Ajypeal  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
Public,  more  eqiiecially  to  Dissenters  from 
the  EatabKsbed  Church,  tMi  the  Tendency 
of  Mr.  BroughamVBill  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor,  to  augment  the  Poor  Ratea, 
xa  interfere  iHth  the  Rights  of  Conscience, 
and  inflitoge  on  the  Spint  of  the  Tderationr 
Acts,  &c  By  J.  B.  Btown,  LLD,  &c. 
Svo.  3t.  6<2. 

Theohgy. 

A  general  View  dt  the  Doctrine  ct^^ 
generation  in  Baptism.  By  Christopher 
Bethell,  DD.  Dean  of  Chichester.  8vo.  9s. 

Sermons  and  Charges.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Hough,  DD.  President  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford,  in  the  Reign  of 
James  II.  and  successively  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Wor- 
cester :  with  a  Memoir  of  hb  Life.  By 
W.  Russell,  BD.  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College.  8vo.  lOi.  6^. 

Pr^udice  and  Responsibility ;  or  a  Brief 
Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Causes,  and  the 
Cure  of  Prejudice  against  Religion.  12mo. 
9s.  9d. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet:  an 
Apocryphal  Production,  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  for  Ages,  but  discovered  at  'the 
Close  of  the  ]i»t  Century  in  Aby^inia, 
now  first  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  Richard' 
Laurence,  LI^D.  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Canon  of  Christ  Church,  &c.  9*. 

A  Country  Parson's  First  Offering  to  hit^ 
31other  Church;  in  Nine  Pastoral  Ser-* 
mons.  3#. 


:WM*laltfy'SMUM. 


Zit 


A  Oua  8yiteinalic  View  of  tih»  Sfi- 
denoes  of  Chnitiaiii^ ;  with  IntrodDctorj 
Qbtinratioiis  on  the  Populer  Ceum  c£ 
Infidelity.    By  Joseph  Mecardy.  8vo.  fit . 

Two  Sermons :  one  on  the  Death  eC  Mr. 
BiUing ;  and  the  other  addressed  to  Young 
Persons.    By  J.  Styles,  DD.  2t. 

The  Christian*s  Ihity  with  respect  to  the 
•Sstal^Hshed  Government  and  ue  Laws, 
considered  in  Two  Sennons,  picached  he- 
lisre  the  UniTessity  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Ber.  B.  Whately,  MA.  Fellow  of  Oiid 
College.  8vo.  2f . 

Voyagen^  T*raoeU^  and  Topography 

A  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Oennany. 
By  the  Rcy.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  AM.  Embel- 
lished with  104  Plates.  ThreeVols.  super. 
zoyal  8vo.  10/.  10#. 

A  Tour  througjh  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  By  the  Hon. 
Bichotd  ^ppel  Craven;  with  14  Plates^ 
by  Charles  Heath.  4to.  S£  15«. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  ibr  the  discovery 
of  a  North-West  Passage  Arom  the  Allan- 
tic  to  the  Pacific,  performed  in  the  Years 
.  1019-20,  in  his  Majesty*s  Shtps  Heda  and 
Griper,  under  the  orders  of  W.  £.  P«Ry, 
BN.  4to.  3iL  13#.  M. 
"  Letters  on  the  Scenery  of  Wales ;  in- 
eluding  a  Series  of  Subjects  for  the  Pencil, 
wikh  their  Stations  determined  on  a  general 
Principle,  and  Instructions  to  Pedestrian 
Tourists.  By  the  Bev.  B.  H.  Newell, 
BD.  Author  of '^Bemarks  on  OokLsmith.*' 
Boyal  8vo.  with  Phites.    15#. 

An  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Wal- 
ladda  and  Mddavia.    By  W.  WOkinsoo, 

nlate  his  Britannic  Mijesty*s  Consul 
e  above  Principalities.  8vo.  9«. 

The  Journal  of  a  Besidence  in  the  Burm- 
han  ^niie,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
Court  of  Ami^riq)oorah.  By  Capt.  Hiram 
Cox,  with  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  16j. 

Sketches  of  Manners,  Scenery,  &G.  in 
the  French  Provinces,  Switzeriand,  and 
Italy:  with  an  Essa^  on  French  Litera- 
ture. By  the  late  John  Scott,  Esq.  8vq. 
12*. 

Joumsl  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the 
Arttic  Begions,  in  his  Majesty^s  Shipp 
Heda  and  Griper,  under  the  Command  A 
Capt.  Parry.  By  Alex.  Fisher,  Esq.  Sur- 
geon to  the  Heda,  with  Maps.  8vo.  12*1 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Ame- 
rica, in  a  Series  of  Letters  firom  that  Coun- 
try to  a  Friend  in  Engjland,  during  1818, 
19,  and  20.   Bj  an  English-woman.  8vo. 

A  Geographical  and  Commercial  View 
of  Northern  Central  Africa ;  containing  a 
particular  Account  of  the  Course  and  Ter- 
mination of  the  great  Biver  Niger,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  By  James  M'Queen; 
with  a  Map  and  Two  Charts.  8vo.  10*.  Qd* 

Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made 
during  an  Excursion  in  th^  Cplony,  in  the 
year  1820.  8vo.  7*.  6rf. 


.  Fartign  BQok$  imported^ 

leones  S^ectsB  Plantarum,  ex  He 
FarisieBsibus,  ex  Arehdypii  Bfitd 
a  P.  /.  F.  Turpin  d^noits,  €t  e»K  a 
Benj.  De  Lessert,  Acad.  Scicnt.  Socio 
Honorario,  &c  VoL  I.  exhibem  BannB- 
colaceas,  Dilleniaceaa,  MagnoliaeeBB,  Aae- 
naoeas,  et  Menispenneas.  8maU  Fo&^  m 
boards,  2L  10«._Vcihim  Paper,  SL  I«t. 
— ^largB  VeBom  Paper,  boarda,  bL 

LeUressurle  Bo^hore,oii  Hc]atnd*iB 
Voyage  en  difflkentes  Partiet  de  IXIrisBt 
pendant  lea  Amn^  1816  i  1819.  Ihro.  9l 
-  Montul^  Voyage  en  Am^riqoe,  en  Itt- 
lie,  en  Sidle,  et  en  Egypte^  yeoAaai  les 
Ann^l81«,  17,  18,  et  19,  aVois.8ve. 
ttvec  un  Atlas  des  Planches,  4ta.  21.  Sk 

Coup  d*(EiL  iUT  PeterslMnixg,  par  IL 
J.  a  8vo.  5*. 

La  Patrie  et  T  Amnfe :  oa  Hntane  g6- 
n^rale  des  JnstttntioDs  MlHlaiiea  de  Febbmb, 
pcDdant  la  lUvolutkn.  2  Tom.  8vo.  Ifie. 

Bail,  Histoire  politique  et  monle  des 
B^volutiens  de  la  France,  ou  CfaraDoioBpe 
ndsonn^  des  ^vteeraens  mrimnatilta  ib- 
puis  1787  juaqu*a  hi  fin  de  1890.  2  V^ 
8vo.  18*. 

Mussy-Pathay,  flistmie  de  la  Vis  et 
des  Ouvtages  de  J.  J.  Boumml,  osb- 
pos^  de  Documents  anthentiqiica,  et  dait 
une  Partie  est  lestte  infwmnc  joaqn'i  cb 
jour ;  ^c  &C.  8vo.  24*. 

Jondot,  rAnti-PyrriMoicn.  Hv*.  Sfc 

Londe,  Gynmastique  M^dicale,  oa  TBx- 
ercioe  appliqu6  aux  Orgaaes  de  rnnaww^ 
d^aprds  les  Lois  de  la  Physologie,  da 
rfifygi^e,  et  de  la  Xhinpcudqae.  tfa. 
8*. 

Bergeron,  Manud  Pratique  Be  VacG0e» 
a  rUsage  des  jeunea  M^dedw,  des  Oa- 
rurgiens,  &c.  8vo.  4*.  6^. 

Jullion,  Pr6ds  historique  des  piwiripaT 
£v6nemens  pdlitiques  et  nrifitatrea  qui  «t 
am^n^  la  lUvohition  d*£9a9ie.  8v<ou  9s. 

Vaux-de-vire  d*01ivier  BasseliD,  Peae 
Normand  de  hi  fin  du  XI V"<  Si^de;  mim 
d*un  C3ioix  d*anciens  Vaux-de-viie,  ds 
Bacdianales,  et  de  ChanaooB,  Pooaca  Nai- 
mandes,  soit  inedites,  aoit  devcoaea  execK 
sivement Bates;  public  avec  des  Dii«ita- 
tions,  des  Notes,  et  des  Variaatea^  par  If- 
Louis  Dubois.  8vo.  10a.  Od. — Pisp.  V^Ga. 
21*. 

Ddort,  Mes  Voyages  anx  BaviuBs  4b 
Paris,  2  VoL  8vo.  fig.  20c 

Vincens,  Exposition  raisoDii^  de  la  L^ 
gisladoD  commmale,  et  FTamfa  criti|a» 
du  Code  de  Commerce,  3  Vols.  ftvo.  9ftk 

Masure,  de  la  lUnresentatiac  N«tisal»» 
et  de  la  Souveratnete  en  Ang^etene  et  « 
France.  8vo.  2*. 

Lemaire,    Ahecdofi 


Choix    d* Anecdotes  pRwa  i 
jeunes  0cm  m  da 
r  Amour  de  la  BcDt^  •«. 
4*.  6<fc 


chez  les 


NEW  PATENTS. 

Robot  Bnrttm  Cooper,  of  tbe  Stnnd, 
London,  for  improveineiits  on,  or  a  sabsti- 
tete  for,  stoppers,  ooTers,  or  lids,  such  as 
are  used  for  bottles,  tobacco  and  snuff- 
boxes, inkholdeis,  and  various  other  ar- 
tidcs  requiring  stoppers,  covers,  or  lids.  — 
March  dd. 

Jonathan  Dickson,  Holland  Street,Black. 
firiars,  for  valuable  improrements  in  the 
means  of  transmitting  heat,  and  also  in 
llie  means  of  transmitting  cold  from  one 
body  to  another,  whether  solids  or  fluids. 
"-^Alarch  Ath. 

William  Frederick  CoUaxd,  of  Totten- 
ham Coitft  Road,  for  certain  im]^Toyements 
on  masical  instruments,  called  piano  fortes. 
— -Mardigth. 

Stephen  Wflson,  Esq.  of  Streatfaam, 
Surrey,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
weaving  figured  goods.  Partly  oomiquni- 
catcd  to  him  by  a  foreigner. — March  8th. 

Henry  Browne,  of  Derby,  chemist,  for 
an  .  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
boQers,  whereby  a  saving  in  fuel  is  effected, 
and  smoke  rapidly  consumed.  —  March 
leth. 

Bario  Pellafinet,  of  EarPs-court,  Mid- 
Aesex,  for  osrtain  new  and  improved  ma- 
chinery and  methods  for  breaking,  bleach- 
ing, preparing,  manufocturing,  and  spin- 
ning, into  throid  or  jram,  flax,  hemp,  and 


other  productions  and  snbstaaocs  of  the 
like  nature,  ci^Mble  of  being  manufac- 
tured into  thread  or  yam.< — Mardi  27th. 

William  Southwell,  of  Oresse-street, 
Kathbone-plaoe,  for  certain  improvements 
on  cabinet  piano-fortes. — April  5th. 
'  James  GKx>dman,  of  Northampton,  for 
an  improvement  on  stirrup-irons. — April 
5th. 

Henry  Goldfinch,  of  Hydie,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  for  an 
improvement  in  the  formirtioQ  of  horse- 
shoes.—April  5th. 

William  Annesley,  of  Belfast,  ardu- 
tect,  for  certain  improvements  in  Uie  ooa- 
struction  of  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels. 
—April  5th. 

William.  Chapman,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  civil  engmeer,  for  a  method  or  me- 
tbods  of  transferring  the  ladings  of.  li|^t- 
ers  and  barges  into  ships  or  vessels,  or 
from  shqps  or  vessels  into  lighters  and 
barges.— April  12th. 

James  Henry  AJarsh,  of  Chenies-street, 
Tottcnham-oourt-road,  for  improvcmentt' 
on  wheeled  carriages. — ^April  17^ 

James  Smith,  of  Hackney,  for  an  im- 
provement or  improvements  in  the  method 
or  methods,  or  machinery,  employed  for 
shearing  or  cropping  woollen  clodi.--^in3l 
18th. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  PREFERAfENTS,  &e. 


The  Rev.  W.  P.  Thomas,  LLB.  to  the  Prebend 
or  CsBonry  of  Holcombe,  in  Weill  Cathedral, 
void  by  the  death  of  the  Rer.  L.  H.  Haxton.r~ 
The  Rer.  R.  H.  Barham,  Rector  of  Snarnte.  to 
be  a  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral.— The 
Ker.  J.  J.  Dewe,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Harwich,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Alitonfield,  Staffordshire;  pa- 
tron, Sir  Geo.  Crewe,  Bart.— The  Rev.  J.  Roberts, 
Corata  ot  St.  Miehael*s,  Derby,  to  the  perpetoal 
Cnracy  of  Qoordon,  Staffordshire.— The  Rev.  — 
Anderson,  BD.  Fellow  of  Qoeen*s  Collie,  Cam- 
brldfre,  has  been  presented  to  the  Rectory,  by  the 
PreaUent  and  Fellows  of  that  Society,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Hiclcllnff.  Nottinghamshire,  vacated  by 
tbe  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jordon.— Tbe  Rev.  E. 
Addison,  BD.  Fellow  of  Corpps  Christi  Collcfe, 
presented  by  the  Master  and  Tel  lows  of  that  So- 
clety,  to  the  Rectory  of  Landbeach,  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire, vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
BurroQghes.— A  Prebendal  Suit  in  Hereford  Ca-" 
tbedral,  and  the  Rectory  of  Klnnland,  In  that 
County,  have  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Ber.  Rlehard  Pavies  Evans. 


ly.  On  the  firat  day  of  the  jm. 
sent  term,  (Easter)  the  following  degrees  of  A.  M . 
were  conferred.— A.  B.  Clourh,  Jesos  College; 
Wm.  Herrick»  University  College;  Kev.  G.  BM, 
ditto:  Rev.  R.  Brodie,  St  Edmund's  Hall:  Rev. 
W.  Wlllcinson,  Christ  Church.— The  Mastership 
of  University  College,  and  a  PvebendaL  Stall  la 
Oloncftff  rnthHn!,  r—  •^-^^tih? -racant  by  the 

\\y'\\.l\    ■  ,  'U. 

^'^^^[.^■.\l•^^ ::..    ;.:...:....     1  mii^.—o  j.  p<?ii, 

Trink;  Co  Urge  ;  Rrv,  H,  Vf  iin,  Pflkjw^iryucea'a 
Colkjre;  Hrv.  W,  Wnlt<v,(jfSidnevSnmifi  Co], 

tlncfciHofS  nf  Artt.^H.  KAnniiLKloiu  Tdlow  <if 
Kind's  f 'o1ie«e ;  T.  tlotic rtt*  'Utto :  K.  OkeSi  dll* 
to  i  T.  Diion,  of  St.  John'*  E  J,  T>  l-riiwkli,  of 
dittd;  S.  IVIrwbiimc^  of  dhTfl:  H«  Ultovd^  of  8t. 
PFtrr*»;  J  TliotDH*,  ef  CDri;Tafr  c'brktU  J.  W. 
^Vmncy,  of  ralherlac  Hhll:  G.  H.  H.  Hii»«l)|ti. 
»Oh,of  Diiun  fotlrice;  W.  H.  Pntitctc,  of  dlttu  i 
aivl  C,  Rt-yrioWi^t  urid  f.  M^iitirt  of  ditto  i  li- 
Bnrkrr,  Hi.  Peifir^  CtfllPire ;  T.  SUkcway  mj, 
Magdalen  College. 


BANKRUPTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Wttn  the  Town  or  Citji  in  which  the  Bmkrmt  rttide9i$  not  expreeeed,  it  will  be  alwm  in  London  or  lAe 
McigkbourlCood.    So  atso  of  the  Reeideneet  qf  the  Jttomej/et  whote  namee  are  ptmced  efim  «  [. 


T  distinguishes  London  Commlsalons,  C  thoae  of  the  eoontry. 


Beardinore,    E.    Newcastle-nnder.Lyrae, 
malcer.  [Thomas.  6,  Barnard's  ion.  C. 

Bother,  T.  Wallingford.  Berks,  dealer  in  timber. 
[Jones,  1,  New-inn.  T. 

Cameron,  J.  Sock  ley,  Worcester,  fonacr.  [Jcycfi 
#9|  Cbancery-lane.  C. 


[Pike, 

Dean  J.  Bingley,  York,  bollder.  [Blagrave,  4,  Sy* 

mond*s-inn.  C. 
Essex,  M.  Coventry,  silk-manufacturer.  [James, 

Bocklersbory,  Cheapslde.  T. 
Goodalr,  J.  Cboriey,  Laaeasttr,  etttoa-spiauer. 

[Hard,  Temple.  C. 


(Tor 


3tMkrmpt9  1  St^iMFaiiMn 


C?«; 


drrcrom,  Bu^li'lnnr,  C4iiiiiou-«tr«^U  T\ 
[^wledpr^l  HarkT-i^rvft,  iiphoiit«r«f,  [Pnnic^ 

Mulllgnn^T.  Abl>rf-'hiirfh-yenl(^  Hub*  flllk-rorr- 

NalliBn,  t.  Kimffdnwn,  Olaoresturi  miisle-I^Mi^T, 

lUft  Fr.  ChoilVirkt  1  btitrr,cii1icD-prIiiEer.  [Ti- 
ter* Piimp  conn,  TestipiT*  C. 

April  W.— AV!?fy,  hJ*  P»rnirtapTp,  Upttja,  ii'hDp- 
^INnper,  f  Hejinmiit  I*iunp*ccinft,  Tpinpl*.  C 

Cnnfi  T.  SruUhLirpp,  Nurfulk>  milkr,  [Laptton, 
MH«'»-l«nr*  Cnfmoii.Etrei?*.  C. 

Cnimblf,  U-  Hitd  J.  4^Lrr,  York,  tobarf<i-mniiii- 
fiH^DTtrt.  Ff«kc.Rriit«ii[nO'#rfeVL  <\ 

DtuftPJi,  J.  ^hr**iliiirs^i  uphotit^rfr.  [^  J^^'^p 
ChHtieprf-lnnp.  i\ 

H«bdln,  W,  \^<i*,  A.  O.  HeMltiH  Pnrlinni^nt- 
Atrm*  [in^i  Jd  Hrownp,  iririi,  Ltt^ii,  ifsrrcbaDU. 
[fr>iTi:\  H<"nnelta-sirpct,rovr  ni-Liianlc^it.  C. 

Liibbfp«i  F-  M.  Ncwrn»tlC'U]Kiia-T»fic,  Irun-lbun' 

Art.  [Ilfllt  9*  B(M*^.irbnrcb-vani.  rbeiip(^i<[p.  t. 
Mr<hkf,  l>,  T^  PfUFir!iip,*irr'Pt,  lJii(TioT»*rjte-*ti¥ft"' 

Tiibmit,  TiiPTPhntit.  rH<i^*uitJU  ;W.  QM  Jtvrrf*  T. 
I'bilUp*,  J.    H      DuitlPitv  it^lMlBgi,     kwelltf. 

fYciunp'^  Polantt-^rr*'^l,  fPvfuH-f  rr>et*  T. 
Wwd.T.    i^U   LflCk,   VMrli,  injil later.    [Biittye, 

Clinnf«i^.]iLii«.  U. 

AbrttSa;— Clftrke.T.  Gainiboraogh*  draper.  [Ttj- 

lor,  ndd-conni  Gniy*t-ioD.  C. 
Coiling.  Woodlesford,  York,  blackunith.  [Spence, 

M^Threadneedle-itreet.  C. 
IMifflaB,  K.   Norwieh,    Uii«n-dnp«r.    fTiylo^ 

FeatberstoDe.biiildlnf(t,  Hoiborn.  C. 
GloTtf,  B.  WtHing-Btreet,  Manchestcr.vrarehonse- 

utn.  ILKwnoee,  Dttui's-coart,  i>oetor*f-6oin- 

LMigSton,  Jl  Arbour-iquare,  Commercial-road, 

masCer-marlner.    [TomllnBon,  Coptiiall-coort, 

Throgmorton-atreet.  T* 
Lee,  J.  SunderlaDd,  {pt>cer.  [Gatty,  Aogel-conrt, 

ThronnortoD-street.  T. 
Pajrn.  T.  and  J.  D.  Payn,  Cateaton-atre«t,  ware- 

noasemaii.  rHlndmaD,  Baaingball-itreet.  T. 
Smith,  J.  PattrlngtoD,  in  Holderness,  York,  grocer. 

[Egerton,  8,  Gray*s.iD«-square.    C. 
Tftte,  J.  Llrerpool,  proviRion-merchant  [Taylor, 
■  »,  KiifgVbeiiehtwftik,  Temple.  C. 
Wadrd,  J.  Banbary,  Oxford,  brewer.  [Fisher,  Fnr- 

.iilTal*t-ian,  Hoiborn.   T. 
Wharton,  K.  and  H.  Wharton,  Little  Crosby,  Lan- 

eaater,  joiners.  [Chester,  3,  Staple.inn.  C. 
Willmou,  D.  Princes-street,  Rotherhithe,  master- 

mtrhiei'.  [Pateraon,  68,  Old  Broad-street.  T. 

Mny'i.— AUiion,  C^  BUhop  Wparmomht  Dnrintm, 

Bayly*  W.  H.  riipltriibAmi    filcucfJ^cpr,  hauls er. 

XftmtLinf,  W.  Purkjr,     York,    WDrarpdaitlnnfr, 

[Flibirr,  Thiivl«-tpm.  V. 
rminkti  a*  Jwa.  NewnrV'tipflij-Tciilj  Nottlngb^iin, 


Crtfawoon,  T.  Jtin.    Prr!«l>DEs,    LanL'psFpr,   opbol- 
atcrer.  f  H  urdv  7r  K  i  n  ^  ^bf  ncli  -wnl  k*  TenTpf p .  C . 
Jtny,  JpKirtPii^  SulTuIk,  inaUsltr.  piroune^,  3^ 


SbepljfordtJJiin.  P;tfton,  mid  R.  HDiir!:!i[on,  ^tvl* 
iwf»  Worccitpr,  dealers*    [PJatt,  Npw  BovfrclU 

Tiinirr,  D.  l^TiltrcliEipel^road,  timbermertlifttrL 
[ J 11 II PI ,  M  i n r j T»^'- luiic^  T. 

U:r-ltUi£.  C 
Welsh,  J.  High  Holbom,  masfcMin^riHAieh  IToto- 

linson,  King*s  Arms-yard,  Coleroau-sireet.  T. 
WestBwav;  J.  Exeter,  i/atoh-mafcer.  [Wright^  le, 

King^B4>eneh-walk,  Inner  Temple.  C. 

May  ft.— i^mbrose,  W.  Clapton,  corpent^.  {Ro- 
binson, Cbarter:hoqse:8quare.  T. 

Biftte^.S.  West  Sldckwith,  Nottingham,  maltster. 
[Ha,ll.  New  Boswell-conrt,  Carrv-slreet.  C. 

Copland,  S.Jiin.  Blaekheath-hlll,  Kent,  victualler. 
Fawoett,  Jewin-street,  Aidersgate-street.  T. 


ConreB, J^Great KMCcbia^ teikbraker.  CVIIk^ 

18,  Flttsboiy-place.  T. 
Drtrer,  J.  and  M.  Driyar,  TbowM  itw*!.  Biisiiil, 

eabinel-mirtiers.  [fTiini  r.  IfalfinrgMilf  T 
Gorton,  J.  Menry-Ktreet,  Hampstead-rMd,  soli 

[Vincent,  Bedford-street,  Bedford-Moaie.  T. 
Hall.  H.  and  J.  Hall.  Snn-wharf;  l^ncr  ~' 
"fangnall,  A 


street,  tron-merchaots.  [Mai 

bury.  T. 
Thomas,  H.  W.   WolvefbamytOB,    ^boUteigr. 

[Wright,  10,  Kli«*ibeiich.walk.TeiSple.  C. 
Turner,  S.  Srock  Exchange,  Capel-cooxt,  atucfc- 

broker.  [Wilde,  CQllegc-hlll.T. 
Woodcock,  C.  Norwieb,  eoaeb-aiaker.  {PM^K  ^ 

Bermirdpstraet,  Kusaell-sqnare.  T. 


Mar  8.~Adai»,  J.  Stamford,  Uncola,  i 

cbant.  fLoDff,  Holboro-court,  GtayVlan.  C 
Bav^rstock,   R.  Brompton,  plnmber.     lRap$^, 


Lani-ctreet.  T. 
Fowler,  G.  CuUnmpton,  Devon,  boaler.  [I 

Bed  l/ion-square.  C. 
Gilbert,  J.   Cburch-street,    Mfle-ei»d.sev-co<rB- 

vlctnaller.  Anrill,  71.  Whftecbapel-nMd.  T. 
Kyffen.  J.  Umehoose-bole,  Poplar,  dealer.   £Refl- 

ly,  ClemeDt*8-lDn.  T. 
Roberts,  H.  Holywell,  FUa^  grocer.  [LomlBT/ 

Gray^lnn.  C. 
Smart,  W.  Bishopsgate-street,  carpenter.  [Blakcw 

156,  Great  Sarrey-street,  RTackfmrs.  T. 
Walls,  T.  Webber-street,  I.arabeth  nniMi.  feal- 

mamifoctarer.  [Clabon,  76,  Markl»ite.  T. 
Watmough,  J.  sen.Orford,Linco1n»£unBer.  [Daz, 

S6.  Bcdford-fow.  C. 

May  12.— Blakey,  J.  R.  Liverpool,  vinegar-maker^ 
[Tavlor,  9,  King^-bencb-walk.  Temple.  C. 

Brslta.  (i.  N.   Devixca.   Wilts*    a     ' 
[Mlllett.  2,  Middle-temple-lane.  C. 


H»wkiusjj.  Fanieomb,  Sarrey,  crape-masafrc- 

turer.  rflorance,  Coma^ndal-cliaaibeffa.  T. 
Hnlkeft,  T.  £.  KocbeMer,  Kent,  mUler.   [ColUaiw 

Great     Knight     Rider-street,      DoctorV^na- 

mons.  C.  ' 

Hanton,  G.  Citttton-atreet,  Ihsea-ftetar.  [Gal|y^' 

AngeUcoart,  Throfrmortoa-street  T. 
Richards,  W.  Sboreditch,  soap-maker.    [Toi^b 

St.  Mildreds-conrt,  Poultry.    T. 
Vaoghan,  E.  Monytbusloyne,  Monmoath,  apathe 

cary.  [Pagb.  Bernard-street,  RnsseU.aqiiaR.C. 
Witton.J.  W.James,  and  T.  Pavne.  joa.  Wood- 

street,  ribbon-manofiMitarets.  [barfoot.  Kiag*s- 

bench.walk.  Temple.  T. 
Xonng.J.JuB.  Romsfty,  Hants,  upholaterer.  [PkO- 

lipe,  King-Street,  Coveat-gardea.  T. 

May    iri.^ HrirMtti.    ,».   jitn.     \^r*T^[rreL     Wert 

SrtilrliftiOd,  r!ctiiallpr.  [LlQ^by,  a;^,  nnvenweO- 

clr*e,  T. 
VjLir,  \\\  fit-trtf,  Yorin.  nbEnet^mtLkpT.  [SfnrletM. 

m,  ^fTHlllnll.ff^pp^  t\ 
Ffrnch,    R.   VMnipolp,   C»Tnt*Fiif^,   tlMfkeeper. 

[TooBP*  Cravpn-titreer,  f  Imnid-  [r, 
LnnTtoiT,    n.     LWtttosii!t-w!fljIn-**iaiil«ff,     Cheater, 

(rJoUrJer,  rsbRW,  Klf-pFat*,  MolHwrn.  C 
Lyoo,  J.  MHIinnk-^^tTtft^  canpcr.   [iMifts,  Aafti- 

€imn.  Tlin>^7norton-!ftr«if.^  T. 
PhilMp*.  B.  Toijs,!«nlo|>,  bmcbpr.  [Bnl<r,  OrayH' 

Inn-pTacp,  GmrHt4nD.  C, 
lir.lpr^  J.  ten.  and  J.  Hirirr,  Jua.  New  MallaB, 

Wrk,  mi'ifrhaiits.  [Sinllbs#fi+OW^eivry.  C 
Hof.  \V.  UvK^r   Fiu^l  ^^tnllhdi-ld,  vbeefwr^ht. 

rlirDcikln*-*  Lomhanl-strf  p|.  T, 
in!kiii!!Mi,  (f.  Yftrk.  liiipft  dxvpcr,  [Hall,  Great- 

Jiiinps-fitrCTt,  Bpttforii^-Tcw.  f. 


SCOTTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS 

Gazette^ApHl  21  to  May  15. 

Matthew,  J.  haberdasher.  Olaiigow. 

Astley,  J.  chcmlcal-manufactnrer,  Paito^lla. 

M'intyre,  D.  merchant.  lavemry. 

Bell,  U.  corn-merchnot,  Dnndee. 

Currie,  U.  salt-tttefcbaht.  SaMDoats. 

Shade^  T.  nun«pry  and  seedsman,  E^nbarvh. 

Yitnng,  R.  and  J.  Gordon,  drapers  Imadee. 

Hunter,  A.  and  H.  Hunter,  spirit-dbden,  GlwNr. 


jw*^3 


Birtkf-^MiMrrMige^^Deatkt. 


MMPffiB. 


April  90.  At  Korwicl^,  the  )mif  of  G«H<  Campbell 
•f  tlie  ttb  Lwnccft,  asoa. 

8|«  At  BoitOB  CreMCOt,  Che  lady  of  Sir  Jamei  O, 
Anfftcnoii,  Bart,  admifhter. 

47<  The  huly  of  MiOor^a.  Bireh  RcyiMrdMn,  t 

.  •tewtaier, 

^.  The  bdy  of  Caot.  Chalmer,  R.  A.  a  eoa.      . 

^  la  eioacester.piaoe,  Portman-sqaare,  the  lady 

.  0f  Wm.  Lyaoh.  £•«.  a  sea. 

May  2.  In  Gower-itreet,  the  lady  of  W.  F.  Boleler, 

.  Aq.  Heoovder  of  Cttatmhttyt  a  eon. 

«-  Ja  Moatasne  tlaoe,  Montavrue-eaaare,  the  lady 

.  of  Mi^r-Cieo.  Sir  Jamea  Lyon,  KC0.  a  daugh- 
ter. 

3;  The  lady  of  Andreir  Arneir,  Bart  a  eon. 

7.  At  Chbwick,  the  lady  of  Henry  F.  C.  Caren- 

.  dfoh,  Eaq.  a  son. 

%  At  lUMtM,  the  lady  oi  UtMA^h  Parher, 
K.  U.  Artillery,  a  noa. 

Lacely»  the  lady  of  Capt  Potter,  HN.  a  daogh- 
t«r. 

rr  M  EUlpt^lace.  near  Goeport,  the  lady  of  CapL 
C.O.BIake,KN.adai«hter. 

f^  Mhi§  home,  ip  New-street,  8prhi|r-gaiilenai 

.  tbckidyof  J.  U.  Tremayne,  Koq.  MP.adtaochler. 

is.  At  her  house,  in  Devonshire-etreet,  Portlaod* 

.  plaee,  Lady FrederieaSunhope,  aeon aad  beir«  . 

T-  In  Sloaacecrect,  the  lady  or  CapC  W.  U.  B. 
Protheroe,  a  ion. 

~  At  Truro,  the  lady  of  Lient.-Col.  John  Austin, 
(late  of  58th  reft.)  Brijradkr<^n.  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  PortunJ,  a  son. 

14.  Jn  Portlaod-plaee,  the  laify  of  PelerTne^  Eaqi 

'  a  son. 

—  At  Twickenham,  the  lady  of  Capt.  WUhiaham, 
RN.  a  daughter. 

13.  At  her  house,  in  Bryanstono-aqoare,  Lady  Ca- 
therine Fellowes,  a  daughter. 

-»-  In  Uorer-screet,  the  lady  of  W.  M.  Pitt,  £sq. 
MP.  a  daughter,  and  a  son  on  the  morning  of 
theiythT^ 

9.  In  Spring-gardens,  the  Rt*  Hon.  LadyEllia- 
beth  Sinytb,  a  daukiiter. 

Iir   BCOTLAim. 
At  Bdinhurgh,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Wyily,  Fuai. 

•  Jecri,  a  Boa« 

ABROAD. 
At  Vienna,  Lady  Stewart,  wife  of  the  British  Am- 
'  ratthateoart,  wns  delivered  on  the  26tb 


'.  of  April,  of  a  son.  who  b  heir  to  hia  Excellency's 
'  tane  estates  in  the  county  of  Durbao), 
At  Halifiu.  Nova  Scotia,  the  lady  of  M^)or  Fits- 

gerald,  of  2d  Battalion,  (MHh  regt-  a  daughter. 
At  Versailles,  the  lady  of  UenC-Gea.  Puller,  a 
daughter. 

SIARRIAOES; 

April  95.  At  fit  Paal*i.  Covent-garden,  Sir  Wm. 
-DIek,  Bar^  to  Caroline,  relict  ol  Lieut-Col. 
Alex.  Fraser,  of  the  76ih  regt.  of  foot 


0.  At^t.  Georre*i,  Hanover-squitre,  St^  Chariea 
Grejr,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Madras,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel 


Clerk  Jenroise,  Hart,  of  Tasworth  Park.  Hanu. 

•^  At  St.  George**,  Hanover-Miuare,  Major  Alex. 
Robson,of  the  I9th  regt  to  Kiiza,  wMoW  of  the ' 
late  Tboo.  Chas.  Pattle,  of  Canton,  China. 

Mmr  I.  At  8t  Georjre*s.  HBnove^ square,  by  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Lieut-Col.  Cooper,  ((/room 
of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  H.  K.  H.  the  i>ake  of 
Clareoce).  to  Miss  Baker,  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Geo.  Baker,  Hart,  and  only  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Baronet  Sir  Frederick. 

—•  The  Hoft.  Chas.  Langdale,  8d  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Stonrton,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
hrte  M.C.  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Everingham  Park. 

Lately,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Capel,  of  PresU 
buiy,  near  Cheltenlmm,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Forbes  of  Cra- 
gievar,  North  Britain. 

7.  At  St.  Oeoive's,  Hanover-sqnare,  by  the  Dean 
of  Cartisle,  Sir  Henry  Lambert  Bart,  to  Anna 
Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Edw. 
Foley,  and  sinter  to  F/lw.  Foley,  Esq.  of  Stoke 
Edith  Park,  Herefoidshire. 

— >  Joha  Trenohard  Pickard,  Esq.  BCL.  and  Pel- 
low  of  New  College  Oxford,  to  Jane,  eldest 


,  daughter  of  <}a6iftTnMM^  EH.ofRifwIlt 

fuiinre. 

r^  Thr  KcT,  Dr-  Geldurt*  n?ctor  of  Klrfc  Dtigliloti, 
in  ihe  \A  c«t  ttlJinit  &t  Yarkihire,  to  Kllm. 
djtbi^liLpr  of  tjj*  IftUv  iwjil  iriiter  to  thr  ftrc^atit 
\^'m,  VxnhriA^  Kin.  uf  BHyrv'A-tioiirt^  .*^»ri;, 

V.  M  Hf}Hvn-by*\inl\onfi,  \o  t*rftvfii|,  by  tt»e  H*v- 
AiofifiiRi'  DuiiiTtuu,  BD.  i^Aaey  iJiWNAni  Esq; 
i.ii  NiiMklTtirtt:in  ^innof,  Ln  Vorkt,  to  Jane  foii- 
^riLfkrl  ni\  2*1  ■J^u^lHcr  of  tUp  Utrv.  ii.  i^wMti, 
LLLi.  of  Hj»troii  ij\\\,  mv\  rrctor  of  IkjlLtin, 

10,  A I  ^1.  Miirj.le-lronf  New  ClmnJi*  Uf  ilie  Bl. 
timn  {rf  NDni'lch,  Vapt.  (ivorm  UrrKr^lf^f  Max^ 
tai]],  ItN.  ti}  LetUlw,  dao^Ui'i-  of  Jnlam  Clerk, 
V'.t-i,  iff  Biiivnhntn^lLua-i.r.  iilQucf^ienbiri^d 

V2.  At  S(.  Marv-kvl»£Hie,  Jurpra  Falrlle,  K»f|.  of 
IkilAt-M  nivl  lloldiK,  A^TKhUe,  to  Ai^ues  Gloria, 
I'Ti'li'ftt  Jstij^'litiT  of   \f  m.  fulrll^i   Biq.  uf  Uie 

13.  At  SMnnnnih,  I  Won,  Tlioa.  St«vi«uft,  £sq.  of 
}^  iimol.  In  tluit  county H  lUrriitcrof  ih^  .Middle 
Terapk',  and  HrctinJer  of  K^ctfr,  It*  .Sqi^IiIb, 
yuiio/P'^i  dacLjfhttfr  of  tlifi  \le.v,  J.  E^  ^JareruttiL. 

1^.  At  Cl^elleDlmm,  tlic  Kfv.  P.  R,  Borjilcr.  to 
M]«^  I'nmarciqLK^,  ilaugbt^r  of  the  Uvt  Lfent. 


L'oL  liuiitorfi^'iU'!. 

^Sir  jGhJ.epL  rlr^ijillr,  of  i^lii.^c1l,  Tls^e-c^  ifr  CatD^ 


Ifl.  At  HumiKr<v,  tjit  Itcv*  Jflii><rs  W,  F-^ddJle,  son  of 


lluf  ^inrUnil,  'M  duQichtfr  of  tlie  FUv.  W,  W'Uiti* 
iit:U\,  VW.nr  of  HadnfKry  and  ligvrr-<eoar|t-curti- 
Mjinn  Wk,  In  the  nfime  conoly^ 

l±  At  VduhwvH,  in  E*4r)t.  w.  Hrfitiirr.  tn\, 
MP.  and!  Ald^^rmniii  to  lMbp|tt^  4C\  ffangnier  uf 
Ihc  )flto  EJwiinl  i^nffdoD  Mairmurdo,  1^*  of 
C'lnplon^  MiildlniFK. 

—  l*y  tin;  Kevr  Jutm  Crtffilfi,  Fellow  hud  Tniw  of 
Emm  unite]  CalEfi^e,  rninbridpteii  Than,  Pare*, 
Jnn.  F^Q,  of  Lflrfttcr.  %\P.  to  Uctaiii,  MU 
dnu^litcr  of  tl)«  3Ht4?  KdHiud  Lonftlo  Mncmarvto*. 

Kiiq. 

2t^h  Bv  SpEfl^iJ  Lic«!70i^>  itt  Kent  Hoi]f«,  Kpirhtm.- 
brlilife,  (.!apt.  Frrd.  Fitzclsirrnrf,  uf  lila  M^^tTti 
I  iTli  ri^ift^  to  fjidy  Au^#ta  U(jyk\  tlungbtrrof  Uic 
Eart  Hnt}  Uomntrnn  oftUjuidOW. 

±^i  At  Aniitjt  (low  HO  t>  Jul  Ml  nrowfi^  K»f|,  t^^Uuifer 
■  ■ro«\r'i]or-'MrP4^t,  lo  ^fkLry  RlU^brth,  danio>(«r 
and  }idrn«B  of  the.  Ihte  [iidiRfd  CFcrkf ,  Emq, 
of  Kiil/I>tuii,  Uxrordtltlrr,  and  niieo  Im  lilt?  iaii: 
t^^nt  Foluy. 

IV  SCOTlAim. 
At  Edlnbargh,  Arthur  Mower,  MD.  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
ttie  late  Wm.  Stewart,  Esq.  Advocate. 

IK   IRELAKi). 
AtDnblln,  the  Hon.  Geo.  Wm.  Massy,  brother  ttf 
Lord  Massy,  to  Narcissa.  23d  daughter  of  the  late 

i nines  Hugh  Smith  Barry,  Esq.  of  Marbury- 
all,  Cheshire,  andFoaty,  county  Cork. 

ARUCkAtt, 

At  fpiiprDW*y,  fhf  tltH',  t:tiry  (.'hA/lts  Al^ed!  Sabo*. 
nadirre^  toSoplila^  2it  dnnfUtrr  of  the  rvry  ticv, 
l>r.  F.  Dumntl^  dcjin  nftUut  {fliaiKi. 

At  Kforvunx',  In  ilic  bolide  of  bit  Ci^cll'eacy,  IjotA 
ILufd^^f^lu  VlKToiiutTirllAmorc^  nnly  Kouof  tbti 
Far]  of  (  liarlf  vHt?  to  MW  flr4ii}«|{ii  t'flmBbitJft 
^i  dmnflafrof  tlieUtx*  CtA,  raiLintpell,  of  show- 
UrUl,  mill  nlccf  lo  tJie  PukiL'  of  Artrvlc, 

At  llfliitogiiff-sur-Mer,  Aiv*i!t  Aketn,  Frmj,  uf  "^111* 
hrjHFprf^^ni'lIf^  to  iMttiplln^  4r1i  dimglit^r  ^f  Julin 

St>lr,  Bart. 

DEATHS. 

Aprit  23.  At  Noi^lch,  Mr.  Crome,  adIstlnguishM 
landseape  painter,  of  that  eitv.  The  produetlohs 
•f  this  artist  are  honourably  known  to  the  vM- 
torsoftlie  British  Institmlou;  and  independently 
-  of  the  merit  of  his  own  works  his  name  will  be 
htghW  estimated  as  that  of  one  who  has  pro- 
doccffl  sorb  eminent  pupils  as  Meson.  J.  B. 
Crome  (his  son},  J.  Stark,  and  O.  Vincent 

22.  Mfv|or-(?en.  Tliomas  Sanndcrs  Bateman.  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  serrice  In  Bengal,  aged 

23.  At  bis  house,  in  Margaret.street,  CavendiMi- 
■  aqnare,  Henry  EdrUge,  Esq.  Associate  of  the^ 

Royal  Academy,  F.AS.  an  artist  of  distin^ished 


1^00 


Dniht. 


CJwnei 


3©.  At  Jil"  bomp,  I A  FtTitno  ftrwr.  tn  hU  78lh 
vftktf  Hcorr  !.pi»-r»Lnitrt'lU  E«rl  of  t'wIiBiiilon. 
hk  Ltif4^lii1(i  J^  Miy'ctT^M  ]j%  his  lUles  nnd  e*- 
tKtew  b\  hEs  only  lirutbrf.  the  Hon.  JoTm  Lut- 
trrll  rjlhiitif.  I^i-liit  {it^nii»fH  iHere  li  a  vucsdct 
]i)  Ehf  Hirtiiif  of  t'Dnninirns,  whi^r^  liE«  loniUhip 

-  Kni  fftfthr  Huraafrh  flri^qdirrnhaJL 

!^.  Al  AmUlniJ?^  Wntmoieliind.  OH  bli  wajr  to 
Sifltlork  fct  the  rfcuvfry  of  M*  htaSfh,  Uarid 
FrxkiMi'  r^r^nrn  I'^'^^i-  cf  GllKon-hoiisv,  th  (tic 
coinitv  nr  3  i:>,  H.^r>[  ion  of  the  Iftte  Mi^or-Geit^ 
Dewair,  ot  tbat  place. 

—  SoddenW,  Mr*.  Catheart,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and 
K-  V  A.  H.  Caibcart,  vicar  of  KlppnTi  rector  of 
Meililrvp  and  ft  ftrcbfijrf  of  Y<>rlL  iBilntlr^L 

2*.  At  brr  hoimr,  tn  V^ii*-t  BfWJiS'*[r^?rt,  in  hvr 
f<Rtb  yenr,  I  My  Jo^Uiiii  Mnwlciae,  relict  tjf  H^u- 
Dawklii]**  F«a, 

-^  III  t^Mv-Fodiih-et^tiortt,  Mm^  DicksOD,  rclitt  of 
tot.  A.  riiftiutm^ 

^  In  ManrBjritP'pIjifc^  Kav«f11''^uaF#t  ThopiBE 
\^  hire,  K*q.  Clirk  of  Ihf  InHfr  hdJ  Upl>« 
Ti^n^wy  Df  the  Coart  nf  Kin^i  fknctt, 

iO,  At  tbt  BdimneMi »g^  of  PI.  tht  tUvht  Hon.  thi; 
Mar^veH  «f  t>nAff N^W.  iniis  NoLileraiti  inhr- 
iit«4)  frvm  Kk  (tefhf  r.  wbo  dlrJ  in  L7?i8i  the  il- 
tln  of  Rar^  of  UmidiHa^  Vlvciiutil  Moore«  Ba- 
Tt»n  MHl^^roDt  in  Ir^lnnd,  atid  Via  hlinseif  ere* 
atnl  ti  IMnrqiJ4?«  fif  Jrrland^  hi  l?.^!,  «iid  a  Bn- 
fon  of  tJirt^wt  KriiASa.  la  IWI  j  hM  wat  alK>  a 
Kbkhi  of  the  Onkr  of  Su  Patrick.  Fn  17*5. 
Ma  l^rWnhtp  miirrleti  l-Mik  Amic,  dniiifbter  of 
tbt"  Grtt  Mnrt^nFim  of  Henfond.  liy.vrhoin  V  bmi 
manv  cbildrcn.  Hr  If^  mcc^i^^Sd  In  hU  Uties 
bj  bif  ton,  ('bftrl»  VlficoQnt  %foorc,  now  Mnr* 
^ftieta  of  IHtwbnta.  Tb«  df  ceofcd  wu  tbc  aid- 
MiOettenl  £■  flic  Service,  and  Cal4u«L  of  iht 

^  At  hts  «nt.  B(*nPTti<',  twaT  Stinthampton,  la  b!i 
«Brb  ji'aTp  SU  Kick  Kodiirv  i^i^ti.  Ui  B.  Admi- 
rml  qf  thr  Heel,  fltc  Slc+  He  wut  bom  In  irH7, 
of  111  ftiiciPHi  ftod  Fetpectalple  fjinillf  In  Corn- 
WttMi  nii'l  wQ:i  itodtHin  of  ihf  lute  l^rd  Kod^^rVn 
Ho  jdtnlntrd  ilie  mnk  of  E^oat  <.'Eipruln<.  In  177/ 1 
ami  III  Nov.  17m,  wlirn  cbcnni&ndJnir  the  Aki- 
antler  of  74  imita,  ^uttakiH  wlib  unpriiniLklrd 
hmffry  itidabilUy^  n  tqmbata^nJnit  a  (-^reaeb 
f^iuadroti  CC»D,»iJtlp<  of  fire  ftei'enty^foim,  tlir^c 
Jonri?  friifutrL'i,  tind  u  bK^.  Hir  lUcbuM  wa4 
tvrk.«  uiu-rirtli  miJ  liaj  left  utirffml  ■InitpflitffS 
mad  oDi:  Ktiit  CiLpt.  Ge«r|:f!  Miller  bll^b,  «(  the 

May  i.  At  hid  botiKe  In  NewT^orfolk-itrecij  f^rtn- 
ixoor-iiqtiari*^  i^lip  Hoo.  Cliarle*  Stnart^  la  Ibe 
7Wih  vpurof  bis  aire, 

3.  At  i  Ijf^on,  ttifed  J^i,  Mn<.  PionL  i  lady^  whoM 
name  wUI  alwayi  be  remeinbeiYa  Lti  theUtenuy 
worlds  u  Ihe  HccfrmpU^ht^d  bO(U»«  tm4  frietid  of 
Dr,  Saimiel  JoliuM>{ip  h«  we]  I  u  kjr  icrenil  prv- 
dtictiotit  of  Iter  OMvn  nf n, 

3.  At  Conine,  WHu*  In  bU  Hnli  y^Af,  tbe  Her.  Tbot, 
GnviiwEiQii^  Vki^r  of  thnt  parfgib  40  yearii. 

—  At  l^rntiani,  etar  W'antnfff.^  Brrkt,  af«5  75, 
Mm.  Gtwdlak?,  relkt  of  tli*  I  me  Tbo».  Vno^- 
[ak«,  ilt(\*  and  obW  tun-ivln^  »{»ter  of  i}ic  late 

4.  AiStflkt  lI'AvrrTiotw Surrey »  UeqL  Col-  Heflry 
KoivliintK  Knbrrilonlinupfht 

I,  Al  U'n  hoiiH  jn  Monfjunr.B'atiarf^  Antbony 
Duller  Kt.  [^uer,  Ea<\,  la  b1i  03d  year. 

S  In  Montninif -placvj  Mar^,  tLe  vrSh  of  Mnjor 
Cieii.  Bii^Uw. 

H.  At  the  rvsMeoce  of  her  noble  reladres,  the 
Dnke  and  Dncbeia  of  Wellini^n,  in  Plcea- 
dlllT,  the  Marchioness  of  Worcester.  Her  I4U 
dyshlp  was  present  both  at  the  Drawing  Room 
and  Ball  given  by  his  Midesty,  in  celebration  of 
his  birtb-dav ;  on  the  following  morning  foond 
heraelf  nracn  IndUposed,  and  went  into  a  eold 
bath,  which,  instead  of  relieving. only  Inereasad 
the  complaint,  which  terminated  her  life  a  liule 
before  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  this  daf . 
Her  Ladyfhip  was  Georgiana  Frederica  Fitsroy, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Fitzroy, 
(son  of  Charles,  first  I>ord  Sontljaropton,  bro- 
ther of  the  Duke  of  Grafton)  by  Lady  Anne 
Wcllesley,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

-  and  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  and  was  married  to 
_  the  Marquess  of  Worcester,  July  25, 1814. 
Lately.  Mrs.  Neville.  rcUct  of  ChM.  Neville,  Esq. 

of  LlaaeJty,  Carmarthensblre.    Her  deatli  was 
«cc«»ioned  by  a  dreadful  accident ;  a^  »be  was 


a'nn  xMd,  pttt  of  ber  ii 


gled  with  a  coal  waggoa  passing  at  llie  da<w 
whieh  dragged  her  to  the  groand,  and  Uecntad 
her  so  mach,  that  she  soon  afterwards  exvired. 

11.  Aged  60,  Jas.  Grifltb,  DD.  Master  of  Caivvrw 
sltT  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Okwecster. 

IS,  At  Newton,  neir  NonrkA,  in  hb  7M  yew. 
Wm.  Stevenson.  Eaq.  FSA.  apwaids  of  thirty, 
five  years  Proprietor  of  the  Norfolk  Chroai^ 
and  the  Editor  of  the  last  Edition  of  Bra"  ' 
Ely,  to  which  work  he  added  a  valuable  S 


14.  At  hb  hoQse  Id  Upper  Eatoo-atreeC.  Plnliea^ 
in  his  73(1  year,  Chas.  Oownes,  Eaq.  State  Pa«e 
to  his  proent  MBJetHj,  and  tbirty.fiv«  veaaa 
Pnge  or  the  Bed  Chamber  to  hb  l^te  Ma^^- 

15.  In  the  netvhbonilmod  of  Brbtol.  Dr.  OkHe«a, 
the  eminent  Musical  Composer,  whose  prodoc 
tioiis,  combininc  original  geonis,  aiad  fro>. 
firand  science,  have  been  adnurrd  l»y  the  pnbUe 
daring  the  last  thirty  vean. 

—  John  Bonnycastle,  £so.  Profcmor  of  Mathe. 

matka,  at  the  Royal  Military  Academj,  Weal. 

wich ;  Author  ot*  several  Mathematical  and  Sei. 

entifie  works  of  high  rrpnte. 
1&  Mrs.  Prendergrass,  wife  of  Joa.  Pii  iidiniani, 

Esq.  of  Thomhaogh-street,  Bedfoid.e4|nare»i«ed 

31.  At  hb  Loidshlp^  boose,  ia  HilKstreet,  Berice- 
ley^narr,  the  Kt.  Hon.  the  Coaatess  of  CtaalU 


Xir  8COTLAXX>. 


Lo«ff«r{ly.  On  the  27th  of  April,  at  8bea] 
In  Kintail,  aged  112  years.  Ana  M'Rac,wUov 
of  Mr.  M*Rae,  fiirmer.  Tfab  extraanliajvT 
eiijoyed  nniuterniptedgood  hcaltb.  aai 


retained  her  sight  and  heactDg  aatU  a  few 
months  previous  to  her  death,  when  she  waa 
seised  with  the  illness  that  terminated  ia  thaf 
event.  She  was  no  less  remarkable  for  her 
agility,  and  coold  ran.  a  race  aotil  the  last 
twelvemonth  of  her  life !  yet  her  activity,  aad 
movements  were  confined  to  a  very  eircaai- 
seribed  apace,  as  she  b  taid  never  to  have  tn. 
veiled  twelve  miles  from  the  spot  oa  whkh  she 
was  born. 

At  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Aleirander  Leitli  Row,  only  sea 
of  the  late  Dr.  Jas.  Roto.  Minister  of  Abeaieea. 

At  Edinburgh,  Jas.  Harrowar,  Esq.  of  laslevar* 
Advocate. 

At  Edinbargh,  aged  82,  Mater  John  Farqahana^ 
of  the  2«th  Regiment  of  Foot,  sob  of  Ueatsaaat 
Col.  FarqaharMm. 

IX  iiLEuan). 

In  hb  81st  year,  Colthnnt  BaCemaa,  Eaq.  af  Bad- 

ford-honse.  In  the  coonty  of  Keny,  aad  lale  af 

Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
At  Belbst,  Wm.  Neibon,  DD^  Profeaaar  ef  the 

Learned  Languages,  &c.  ia  the  AwdfiJcai  la- 

stitaUon. 
At  Cove.  Cork,  Jane,  the  wife  of  CayL  Ni«ia^ 

late  of  the  leth  K^meat  of  Foot. 

ABKOAn. 

Off  the  Coast  of  Arabia,  in  hb  WSb  rear,  Mb 
Phipps  Dixon,  Midshipman  on  Board  hb  Ma- 
jesty's Ship  Curiew,  and  second  ooa  of  M^hr 
Gen.  Dbon,  of  the  Royal  ArttUery. 

At  Rome,  on  tbeaOth  of  April,  Lieat..Gea. 
of  Crowood  Park.  Wllts,~in  coaseqaei 
poison  being  admlabtered  by  a  Veaetba, 
be  had  taken  Into  hb  service  at  Parte.    It 
been  since  discovered  that  thb  maa  had  h 
seven  yean  in  the  galleys. 

At  Santa  Crax,  Johsi  Aberaethie,  Esq.  eMesi  1 
of  the  late  Alex.  Abernethie,  MD.  ef  Ha 
North  Britain. 

At  Orieans.  Capt.  Col.  Maodoagall,  late  of 
42d  Regiment. 

At  Qaebec,  Beirf.  Jos.  Froblsber.  Esq.  Provha 
Lleat..Col.  Aid«-de-€antp  to  hb  Excellcacy 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Governor  Geacral  of 
Canads«. 

At  Berlin,  Miss  Francb,  only  sarrirlag  dai 
of  the  lare  Sir  Philip  Fmcb,  Bart,  of 
lease,  Hants. 


1821.]         Meteorological  TaMe^^Cdunef  ^  Foreign  Exchange. 
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HETfiOBOLOGICAIi  TA^LB  AMI>  OBaBRVATIONS, 

ICADE  AT  BT&ATFORO,  If  IDDLE8EX. 

By  Mr.  R,  Howard. 
Ma.  deootei  the  Mftximam,  Ml.  the  Minimum. 


TUtr. 

Haru. 

Hr^, 

Wind. 

VVeftther. 

TJi^r. :  Btm.  i  H^^, 

\niwi. 

wt«aw. 

Arrii 

Jto-m. 

1 

S^a^m. 

«! 

MJ.43 

}«. 

w 

Rjif 

17 

Ma,*0  2[N(J 

[  W 

NW 

Frott 

^! 

Jlti.SK 
Mi.  38 

J  7. 

w 

ShcjwcTy 

IS 

A!a.M  ^-tia 

^  AS 

NW 

SlifftreiT 

a{ 

393i 

;«v 

\v 

Hati 

1&[ 

Ma.57;  Sy74 

[  r» 

SW 

Showery 

^! 

Mi.  34 

:  u 

NW 

Hins 

20 

7B 

NW 

Showery 

A 

Ml.  .Ml 

mQ7 

.«• 

KW 

Pine 

31 

Ma.£»  ao-l^l 
Ml-  42  2^m 

81 

N 

Cloudy 

6 

!«■ 

K\V 

Cloudy 

aa 

?3 

NE 

Veryftiic 

•  7 

Ma.W 
ML« 

^14 

{«. 

NW 

CiflTwlr 

aij 

Mi, -pO  ai45 

-   81 

£ 

F1d« 

g 

Mil.  07 
^J[.  AH 

m\4 

}«. 

W 

Veiyfioe 

^1 

Mi.  4;2  29  e^ 

m 

SW 

\>IT  QUA 

« 

Mr.  4^ 

>tlJOfi 

}«. 

SW 

nne 

2& 

Ma.N  2!i7ft 

M 

£ 

Flue 

JO- 

Ma,S4 
Ml.  A7 

20- ri 

}« 

NW 

Ciandy 

2G 

w 

fi 

Sultry  dar 

11 

Mi.  Jl 

]  flr 

sw 

Cloudy 

27 

Mi*  40  :k>-?S 

^ 

W 

Cloidj 

n 

Md.W 

Mi.  3H 

!" 

w 

SKuwery 

28 

Ma.  71   3-MfS 
Mi.  4;*  2St  HI 

m 

N 

CIouJt 

"  !K:^ 

23-4; 

}« 

IV 

Si  lowers 

29[ 

M,t.fia:.WUIi 

Mi.  4;  a>wt 

03 

N 

CllHidj 

"»g:^ 

}« 

s 

\V'Indy 

30 

Mtt.Sli.lO'W 
Mi.  4&  ^.US 

^  «7^ 

NE    1 

CLoodf  . 

n 

Ail  iMt  Jy-Jri 

[SH 

sw 

rtlndy 

«! 

}« 

Var. 

Rdc 

COURSES  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AT 


OK 

Parts. 
11  May 

Hambofg. 
18  May 

Amsterdam 
22  May 

Vienna. 
9  May 

Genoa. 

Beriln. 
15  May 

Naples. 

« 

Bremen. 
J5May 

Lottdon 

Parig 

25-65 

181^ 
58i 
252 

481 

512 

556 

15-65 

440 

15-55 

15*90 

556 

37-» 

1061 
146i 
146J 
1454 
84i 
144} 

m 

95 

m 

41-5 
58| 
35 

14i 
S6j. 
36i 
91i 

98i 

414 
103i 

83 
1024 
105} 

41* 

10-7 

lial 

136^ 

— 

7r2f 
82| 
I5l| 
142i 
104* 
103} 
104i 

1^4) 

— 

619i 

621 
171 
131i 
123^ 

112 
112 

Hambuig... 

Vienna 

Fnmdcfort . . 
Augsbuig... 
Graoa 

li<ittbofn  *... 

lisboB 

Cadii 

Naples 

Mboa 

Madnd 

Porto 

comtsEs  or  foreiok  exchange  at 


ox 

Franckfort 
17  May 

Noremberg 
10  May 

ChrisUana. 
7  May 

Petershnig. 
IMay 

Ritra. 
4  May 

Stock, 
holm. 
IMay 

Madrkl. 
8  May 

%y- 

liondon 

Paris ......... 

153i 

80 

145 

138* 

fl.1010 
fr.119 
145 
1374 

7SP.60 
154 

101* 

n 

9tt 

11-44 

122 
116 

37* 
16-2 

51 
548 
38* 
41* 
880 

Hamburg.... 
Genoa 

MARKSTS* 


COURSE  OFieXCHA^GE. 
From  ApfH  24  to  May  22. 

Amiterdam,  C.  F i....lSl-U 

«lttoat«ght ...12-U 

Jtotterdwn,  2U 1^5 

Antwerp   12-iO 

Hambv^,  3|  U ...38-7 

Alton«,21U 3M 

PaAi,  3day8' Bight 25-80 

I>itt»..2U 26-16 

Bo\ixdeaux 26-15 

Frankfort  on  theM»in  \     ^  ^  ^  .i^e*. .  IWi 

Pct^biirg,  rUii  3  U HM, 

Vienna,  ef.  flo.  2  M 10-20 

Triesteditto 10-20 

M%iijd,effectw..,   36 

Cadiz,  effective 36..3H 

BUboa ; 3&|..354 

B|jroek»a 364..36 

Scvillis 364 

Gibraltar 304 

Le^im .47..46i 

G^ , 44..43i 

Venice,  ItaL  Liv 27-60 

Malt» \ 45 

Naple« ^..394 

Palermo,  ^*  oz.  i.....%..llo..lli 

Lisbon 60 

Oporto 60 

Rro  Janeiro 484..49 

Bahia 66.. 67 

Dublin ^ e^-.a* 

CoBck ..........8! 


48i 
68 


PEICJBS_  or  BULLION. 
Af  per  Ounce.         •  • 

1L  s,    d.     £.    i.  d. 

Portugalgold^incoinO    0    0  ..0    1)  0 

&ord?igold,inbafr3  17  IO4..O    0  0 

Nejy  doubloops  . .  T.T)    0    0  .  .0'  0  0  ' 

Newdollarg 0    4  10  ..0'  0  0, 

^yer, in  bard, stand. 0    4  11  ..0    0  0 

Tkt  abovt  Tablas  oontpia  thehigbeit 
gAd-the  lowest  prices. 


Average  Price  o/JSaw  Sugary 
ofhutU4  36«.  2i^ 


excluHve 


Bread. 
Bluest  price  of  the  best  wbeaten  bread' 
^  London  ^d.  the  quartern  loaf. 

Potatoes  per  Ton  in  SpUalfiddt. 
Kidneys        £3    0    0  to  3  10    0 
OiaiDpaons       3  10    0  to  4    0    0 
OxnoUes         2    0    0  to  3  10    0 
Apples  2  10    0  to  3    0    0 


AVJSHAGS  PntCE  OF  CORBT 

IK  THE  TWXLTE  MABITIICK  DIST «JCTS» 

Bt  the  Quarter  of  8  Winchester  Budiela, 
from  the  Returns  in  the  Wedn 


Apr.  I  Apr. 
21  28 
)    0|62    { 


May 
6 


Wheat53    0|62  6  52 

Rye  -   33    6 134  2  31 

Badey23  11  23  10  23 

Oats     16    1  17  9  17 

Beans  29     1  ^  8  2B 

Peas    ^32    9.30  6  30 


Haj 
12 
51  8 
33  10 
23  4 
17    6 

30  8 

31  1 


Com  and  Pulse  imported  into  the  Port  of 
London  ftom  Apvil  23«  to  Kay  ^ 
Izish  I  FoKigB 


English- 

Wheat 

21,551 

Bailey 

10,946 

Oats 

40,8^5 

Rye 

23 

Beans 

6,383 

Pease 

1,6«7 

Malt 

23,287 

Totil 
450      2S,911 

56^1 

90 

S,383 

1,^7 

Qrs.;  Floor  23,609  Sadi. 


1,910 

620 

16J16 


Foiyign  Flour      bands. 


Price  of  Hope  per  cwt.  im  the  Baramg^ 
Kent,  New  bags  ...42r.  to    75«. 

Sussex,  ditto 42«.  to    63c 

£ssex,ditto 00s.  to   OOis. 

YudiogBags 00s.  to   OOs. 

Kent,  New  Pockets  4^to   ISm.     - 

Sussex,  ditto 42«.  to    65*. 

Essex,  ditto 00«.  to    00s. 

F^ar^l^yn,  ditto  ...  .100*.  to  1  ISs. 
Yearling  Pockets . . .  .30*.  to    46«. 

ATcrage  Price  per  Lood  of 
Hay.  Clover.  Strewm 

£.   u    ^.  <•    £.9.  £.   8.   £.  *.    £.J^ 
^  S^UJ^fieJd. 

3    0V>4    Q.A    0to4  15.. I    Otol  Ul 

)VhitechapeL 
3  10to4    4.. 4    0to6    5..1     8tol  19 

St.Jatntt^s. 
3  10to4  10..4    0to5    O.a     7tol  13 

Meathy  Carcaesjper  St^HCOf  Bik.ai 
iVrnwofo.— Beef....3f.    Oi.  to  4b.    M. 
^  Mutton.. 2t.  IM.  to  as.  lOiL 

Veal....3#.    4<Lto-6sk    4i. 

porii«...3s.    4d.to.As.    4d. 

hui^...&i.    MltoTsu    M. 
LeademhalUBeBf....^    0^  to4su    M. 

Matton..3s.    Onl.  to  Sc  Ui, 

V^....4«.    OdLto.&c    «d. 

Pork..,.3t.    4^  to  6s.    4^ 

Uff^..5*.    id.  to  1*.    U. 

Cattle  told  at  Smit?{field  fiom  AprHtS^ 

to  May  22,  hoti^  ineluHve^ 
Beasts.        CalYCSi.       &ittq^       F%S. 
10,770         !»«»  91,240      1^9^ 


HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  OF  COALS  (IN  THE  POOL), 

In  each  Week,  from  April  30  to  M^y  22. 
April  30.  May  7.'  May  14.  Maf21. 

s.  d,  s.  d.  i.  d.  i.  d.  t.  d.'  t.  d.  e.  d.  ».  d. 
Ncwcasde....30  0to419|280to42  0|38  0to41  5|296to«6 
Sunderland.. .  31  0to41  332  0to42  0336to41  9|340toi26 
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ACCOinCT  OF   CANALI,  ]>OCKI,  BBI]>OX8,  WATXE-WOUKS,  IKSmUkVOE  AlTD    OAS-LlOBT 
C0MPAXIE8,  IirSTrrUTIOKS,  &C. 

I^Me$$r9.  WOLFE  and  EDMOIfDS,  No.  9,  'Chmge-Mey,  ComkilL 
(May  2l8t,  1881.) 


|2.^ 


5^ 


ll 


6 

4 

44 


Canats,  **   '* 

lOd    —     Andorer--*' 5 

100    —  '  Ashby-de-la-Zoaoh   12 

—  8  laAfthtonaudOIdbMD  ' 70 

100    —     Basiuggtokij e 

—  f      Do.  Bonds 40 

2t\  34      Biminghain  (divided)  •  •  •  •  500 

Boltoji  and  Bdtv^'^ '••    9^ 

Brecknock  &  Abergaveany  7$ 
Chelmer  and  BFackwater*  •    90 

Chealeilield  •«•••' 12O 

Coventry •.•••970 

Croydon j 

Rfrty 185 

Dudley 60 

EllesmereandCbetter**-*    65 

Erewasb    luoO 

Forth  and  Clyde 50O 

Gkmeester  and  Berkeley, 

oldShare 20 

Do.  optional  Loan 57 

Graad  Juoetion  «*..'.....  221 

GrandSonrey 53 

Do.  Loan , 99 

Grand  Union  > 24 

Do. Loan 92 

Grand  Wetteqi. 4 

Grantham lao 

Huddersfield -{^ 

18  Kennet  and  Avon 19  ]0 

Lancaster 28 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 315 

Leicester 290 

Leicester  4c  Nofthampton 

Union   

Lon^bor(raffh< 
Melton  MowWy 
Mersey  and  IrwcU 
Monmoathshire 
Do.  Debeoturei 
Montgomeryshire 
26  5i.A  Neath 

—      Nor*  Wilts 

12      Nottingham' 

82      Oxford  <•.. 
8  10  Peak  Forest 

PortsiBouth  aadAnuidel. 
Regonrs' 
Rochdale 
Shrewsbnry^ 
Shropsiilre  * 
Somerset  Coal 
Stafford.  &  Worcestershire. 
St>Biir^rld9e»'«r.^». 
"itratfMd  OA  AiML  to 
•troodwater 


100 
100 

100 

100 
150 
109 
100 
100 
100 

lie 


25 
TOO 
100 
100 

60 

100 
128 
100 

iSS 

148 


108 

IW 

300 

100 
50 
100 

106 


146 
100 
100 
100 
100 
MO 
100 


2 
9 
7  10 


11 

1 
1 


Tavistock ««^« ••<••..•.  ... 

Thames  and  M^lifay 

Trent  4c  Mersey  or  Grand 
Trunk 


WarwMc  and  BIfmlnfham 
Warwick  and  'Napton 

Wilts  and  Berks 

Wiftbeadi J 

Worcester  and  Blrmiogbftin 
Docfo. 

Bristol   

Do.  Notes 

Commercial 

Bast-ladia     

EhstConntry  

London 

West-liidla 


^GOO 
205 

150 
92 
70 

410 

200 

980 
68 
80 
28 
42 
165 
140 

700 
210 

n 


90 
28 

17M 

220 

210 
5 
60 
2ft 


106 
20 
100 
171 


$0,Q«Q<. 


1000 


99n 


800 

4000 

90.000 
fiOJOOO 

890O 
81.000 


4000 

mo 


1000 


1000 

700 
TOO 


1060 
1897 
2299 

20& 


m 

60 
100 

100 

1000 
2 

50 
20 

100 
50 

600 
25 
25 

100 
20 


2!! 

25gi 


50 
100 
80 
M 
160 


^1 

£.  I. 


Barking 

6      CommercUl 

6 . —  East-Indla 

Braneb 

1  17  0  Great  Dover  Street* 

Highgate  Archtvay 

CroydonRjdlway  • 


12 


2  10 
1 
1 


Surrey! 
Severn  and  Wye  • 

Water  Wortm, 

East  London..: 

Grand  J^ctlon  .*•*. 

Kent  

Bridge 

South  London 

West  Middlesex 

YorkBuUdfogrf....:. 


2 
10 
8 
10 


28 
8 
4 
18  4 


Bridftt. 

Sontbwark  ^.. 

Do.  neiv  ^ , . . 

Vauxhall  

Do.  Promissoiy  Notes  ?  *  • 

Waterloo 

~  Annuities  of  8*. 

Annuities  of  71, 

Bonds.*** 


Albion  

Atlas 

BMb  

Btrtirtngham 
British  


210 
8 

40 

25 

8 

S  lO^Connty 

1 
8 

6 
4  10 
1 
1 


Eagle. 

European  *•*. 

Globe 

Hope 

.  imperial  •*  • 
4  Txmdon  Fire  •  • 

London  Ship** 


18  Provident  • 


Rock 

Roval  Exclumre  • 

-•■hnre-vvrr... 


lOSflh 


Gtt9Ugki$. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  (Cbir. 

_tere<r  Company) 

Do.NCTrSbanw. ». 

City  Gw  LIgbt  Company 

Do.  New  TZ\7:, 

Bath  Gas .,. 

Brighton  Gas 

Bristol  


Littrmj  [nttUnfifiM, 

London  

Russel  

Snrrey 

MUcellmnma, 

SUnctton  Mart 

10  British  Copper  Company  •  • 
Golden  Lane  Brewery  .*•• 

Do. 

London  Commercial  Sale 

Rooms  

Camatic  Stock,  1st.  Class- • 

I>o* ad.  Class.- 

City         * 


ll 


16 

18 
91 

6  10 
27 
23 
100 


100 
31 
4 
12 
10 
31  10 


88 
60 
83 
60 
12 
60 
010 


i 

2  12  8 
SO 
122 
8   6 


» 


1  18 
BO 

aTiA 


81 
40 
108 
64 

18   6 
10 


68 
11  11 

7 


21 
60 
18 
)0 

>». 

784 

104 


DajJy  Prtce  aC  Stocks,  from  26th  April  to  26th  May, 


i4J||iii^Llfji|> 


■|;^i.l4-|'|i|||iMli3-=1 


4  73^ 


27tJ2:iUii 

3U    ^  ,71  i 

30  _  718 

2 2^34  71  i 
32;i4   ;7IS 

4  224  7U72i72i 

5  22:i472  il72| 
722^  l72i  iT-H 
«22547'2|  fr73i 
1*225  173^  2374 

i0  225j72i     liVH 

11225J72{ 

I2  22r>    72| 

Hi!2r>i7-* 

15  22473]t 
1(^226  73| 
17 //(?/. 

VJ   —  im  74  741 
21220  |74i     ^74  J 
2222a  |744r  m^ 
23220  J73J  4n4J 
24  22Bi'74^      474^ 


4;aJi 


172| 


I  734 

^,73* 


2&2W 


fi|75| 


I  SI  4 

3  «2 

73,— 

^82^ 

n  ^^ 

^m 

74- 

f^, - 

4B3i 

|'R3i 
i«3| 

4i«3j 

^A»4i 


mi um  ittA 
fii^iio7nfl4 


lil>,;;H!Jtj 
yf3iio«4 

mi  lOBj 

9U|10B| 
91S  HiO  : 
y  J  it  I  OK} 


70^ 
m 


lOi  1  — 

IRAi  71 
1"*  -, 


1«| 

m 
m 


mi  iO!>a  ]fi| 
i)2ino^i!)^ 
^2^  no  i(^ 

l)2|ll0    \iS{^ 

92inn|  19 

92ijU0    19 
U2tU0|19^ 

I  i 


71i 

71| 
71i' 


721 


72  U 


73  J 
72J 


73i 


— 

231 

45 

^230J 

U230j 

44 

43 

—  2304 

43 

-saoi 

42 

^^'  — 

42 

_230i 

43 

y 

44 

^ ,1   ■ . 

44 

^231i 

43 

. 

— 

42 



— 

42 

— 

42 



43 

—  232| 

43 

1  ...^ 

43 

—  232i 

43 

_232i 

44 

— I  —  1 

4a 

—  

4e 

-«234 

40 

^2331 

4fi 

—  234 

47 

—  2M 

49 

-^235 

1 

4d 

IRISH  FUNDS. 


Prhct  0/  tJkff 
FRENCH  FUNM^ 

From  Apr.  St, 


9  25Jli 

11  262 

15  2(11^ 

17  2«2|    R2j 


_'_ huil  10/ A _' ' 


mL  set 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


tank  Shares.... 

percent 1812 

1813 
1814 
1816 

percent 


May 

1 


IN   LONDON. 

8       11      15     18     32     25 


2310230 
101  101 
102i!  ie2i 

104  j  104 

105  105 
71  j    71 


23-5 
101 
102i 
104 
105 
71 


24 

101 

101 


24  124 

101  noi 

101  '101 
102^  I02i  102i 
104  104  104 

71 1 714'  m 


24 
101 
101 
102 
104 
714 


24 
101 
101 
102 
104 
714 


NEW    TOUL. 

Mar.  April 
26       10        14 


»  •»     71  j    71      71     71  I  714  714  714l  714'  744 

By  J,  M.  Richardson,  Stock-broker,  23,  Comhill. 


11041  Hft 

1064  1<M 

10^  109 

io§  .  lie 

110  111 

i744  744 


115 
106 
100 
110 

112 ; 
774 


STATEMENT,   &c. 


TsE  Edivor  of  the  Lohiton  Maoasine  tlunkf  it  oacessarj  to  pub- 
lish a  Statement  of  what  hat  recentl j  taken  place  between  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  of  Edinburgh,  an  understood,  though  un- 
avowed.  Conductor  of  Blackwood's  Maoaeine.  In  so  doing,  the 
Editor  will  speak  in  his  real  name, — the  matter  being  one  that  concerns 
Ids. personal  character. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  January,  Mr.  S<iott  was  waited  upon 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  giving  his  name,  said  he  was  commissioned  by 
'  Mr.  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Scott  consider^ 
himself  responsible  for  a  series  of  three  Articles,  which  had  appeared  ht 
the  London  Magazine,  discussing  the  conduct  and  management  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  regarded  by  Mr.  Lockhart  as  offensive 
to  his  feelings,  and  injurious  to  his  honour  ?  Mr.  Scott  demanded  on 
what  grounds  Mr.  Lockhart  made  this  application  to  him  ?  It  was  re- 
'  plied, — merely  on  the  strength  of  the  common  public  report,  represent- 
ing Mr.Scott  to  be  Editor  of  Messieurs  Baldwin's  Monthly  Publication :  it 
was  added,  that  if  he  (Mr.  S.)  disavowed  the  responsibility  now  in- 
quired into,  his  denial  would  be  consideied  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  Mr.  Lock- 
harf  8  friend  should  have  a  reply  to  his  question.  Before  that  space  of 
time  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Scott  addressed  a  note  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
waited  upon  him,  informing  him,  that  if  Mr.  Lockhart's  motives  in 
putting  the  inquiry  should  turn  out  to  be  such  as  genticmen  usually 
respect,  there  would  be  no  diflBculty  experienced  about  giving  it  an 
explicit  answer. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  friend,  at  another  interview  with  Mr.  Scott,  on  the 
nine  day  (Wednesday),  declared,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  had  no  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  view, — or,  at  least,  that  nothing  which  Mr.  Scott  might 
then  admit  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  with  reference  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings :  Mr.  Lockhart's  object  was  to  receive  a  public  apology  for 
matter  which  he  considered  personally  offensive  to  himself, — or  such 
other  satisfaction  as  a  gentieman  was  entitied  to.  Mr.  Scott  said,  that 
it  only  then  remained  for  him  to  ask,  whether  Mr.  Lockhart  was  on 
the  spot ;  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Scott's  being  prepared  to 
avow  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  London  Magazine, 
Mr.  Lockhart  might  be  considered  equally  prepared  to  declare  distincUy 
the  nature  of  his  connection  with  Blackwood's  Magazine?  It  was 
jreplied,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  was  not  in  London,  but  in  Edinbiu-gh ;  that 
he  had  merely  given  directions  by  letter,  that  the  inquiry  above  stated 


s 

should  b«  put  to  Mr.  ScoU;  and  that  hs  had  expressly  mstnicted  his 
friend^  that  no  preliminary  explanation  whatever^  was  to  be  expected 
from  him.  Mr.  Scott  answered^  that  he  certainly  expected  to  receive 
preliminary  explanation  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  before  he  could  p^  any 
attention  to  his  claim  now  preferred;  or  consider  him  as  bjiTiiy 
proved  his  motives  to  be  worthy  of  respect :  and  Mr.  Scott  justified  Us 
•expectation  chiefly  on  the  foUowing  ground  :— 

The  notoriely  of  the  public  understanding  that  Mr.  Lockhari  was  at» 
Mvely  engaged  in  conducting  Blackwood's  Magazine;  the  reports  to  wkidk 
effect,  though  necessarily  involving  serious  charges  against  his  hommr  amd 
truth,  he  hadffoih  a  long  series  of  time,  neglected  publicly  to  comtradiei* 

Mr.  Scott  added^  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  that  be  thought 
Mr.  Lockhart  ought  to  have  been  on  the  spot  when  he  directed  a  dftnaad 
of  the  present  nature  to  be  made ;  fOr,  in  such  matters,  delay  was  net 
becoming ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  desirable  to  have  an  explicit  answer,  on 
the  instant,  to  any  inquiry  deemed,  by  either  of  the  parties,  essential  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Uie  other  in  the  capacity  of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  friaid  expressed  a  decided  difference  of  ofunion  frtxn 
Mr.  Scott  on  both  these  points, — and  pressed  for  a  reply  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's question.  Mr.  Scott  said  he  did  not  feel,  at  that  moment,  that  Mr. 
Lockhart  had  entitled  himself  to  receive  one ;  but  that  he  would  re« 
consider  the  point,  and  give  his  decision  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

About  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Scott  dispatched  the  following  note  to  Mr. 
Lockhart's  friend,  as  conveying  the  decision  he  had  promised. 

Mr.  Sooct  deariy  expected  that,  in  the  explanation  of  Mr.  I/oddiart*a  motivn  ftr 
caning  upon  him  (Mr.  S.)  to  avow  or  disavow  any  particular  artidet  in  tbeLoxDOX 
Magasine,  Mr.  Christie  would  have  been  prepared  to  indade— 

FirM,  a  statement  that  Mr.  Lockhart  wag  on  the  qiot, — 

And,  secondly,  such  open  reflBrence  to  the  ground  of  oomi^aint,  as,  by  ■■■^Vikig 
Mr.  Lockhart  responsible  in  honour  for  the  justice  of  his  pretcnpona  to  having 
been  injured,  could  akme  entitle  him  to  expect  an  irregular  oonoessKNi  of  infonnatkn 
tending  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  Christie  not  having  felt  himself  competent  to  establish  such  a  daim  to  te 
voluntary  coomiunication  he  required,  Mr.  Scott  declines  to  make  any  forther  alki* 

sion  to  the  London  Magazine  on  Mr.  Lockhart's  call Mr.  Soott  camiot  bat 

fed  astonishment  at  Mr.  Lockhart's  founding  an  application  of  the  nature  of  fkt 
one  made  dirougfa  Mr.  Christie,  with  expressed  reference  to  three  artides,  two  ff 
»hich  have  been  ntore  than  a  month  he/bre  the  puhKc ;— and  it  is  calgilatfd  to 
increase  his  surprise,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  should  have  authorized  so  direct  a  demand 
to  be  made  on  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Lockhart  himself  remaining  at  a  ^Tt*^'*tT  which 
would  render  forther  and  considerable  dday  inevitable. 

The  very  extraordinary  fact  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  havhig  pennitted  the 
aecond,  and  severest,  article  of  the  three  that  have  appeared  in  the 
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Lo«lK>N  Maoazinb^  in  which  hi»  name  ii^  either  directly^  or  bj  i 
plication^  concemed,  to  remain  before  the  public^  and  to  be  noised  about 
in  his  ears  in  Scotland^  for  a  full  month,  without  making  a  demand^ 
cither  on  Mr.  Scott,  or  any  other  person,  in  regard  to  it, — struck  Mr- 
Boott's  mind  very  forcibly,  after  the  second  visit  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  friend.. 
It  i^peared  to  throw  still  further  suspicion  on  the  application ;  and^ 
with  other  circumstances,  induced  Mr.  Scott  to  determine,  that  he  would 
haye  most  distinct  reason  to  know  in  which  of  two  capacities  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  ought  to  be  regarded— whether  as  a  gentleman,  assailed  in  his 
honourable  feelings  by  an  indecent  use  of  his  name  in  print ;  or  as  a 
professional  scandal-monger,  who  had  long  profited  by  firaudulent  and 
cowardly  concealment ;  and  who  was  only  now  driven  to  a  measure  of 
tardy  hardihood,  by  being  suddenly  confronted  with  entire  exposure,— 
and  hearing  each  day,  and  at  every  comer,  the  v<^ce  of  scorn  and  indig- 
nation becoming  louder  and  louder  as  his  silence  and  discomfiture, 
became  more  and  more  confirmed. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th,  Mr.  Lockhart's  friend  .again  called  on  Mr.- 
Scott,  and  delivered  to  htm  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  dated  in  London. 
This  letter,  which,  by  the  desire  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  it,  was 
returned  to  him  when  read,  contained  a  demand  of  an  apology  for  the  ^ 
matter  affecting  Mr.  Lockhart's  feelings  and  character,  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Magazine, — with  an  allusion  to  the  other' 
alternative. 

lilr.  Scott,  immediately  on  reading  this  letter,  declared,  that,  since- 
Mr.  Lockhart  was  now  in  London,  he  (Mr.  S.)  distinctly  avowed  him-^ 
self  to  be  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine;  and,  as  Editor,  re- 
sponsible for  the  articles  it  contained.  Mr.  Scott  added,  that,  as  he  had 
thus  frankly  met  an  inquiry,  put  to  him  on  the  sole  authority  of  public 
report,  he  expected  that  Mr.  Lockhart  would  acknowledge  public  re- 
port to  be  a  sufilcient  ground  for  questioning  him,  as  to  his  concern  with 
the  management  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  ;  more  particularly  as  the 
justice  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  pretension  to  having  been  unfrdrly  treated  bj 
Mr.  Scott,  altogether  depended  on  the  real  state  of  his  (Mr.  L.'s) 
<x>nnexion  with  the  work  just-named.  Mr.  Scott  did  not  scruple  to 
decide,  that,  should  it  now  appear,  either  by  Mr.  Lockhart's  silence,  or 
his  acknowledgment,  that  he  had  been  actively  and  secretly  engaged^ 
as  a  paid  writer,  in  a  long-continued  series  of  anonymous  outrages  0&4 
truth  and  character,  evidently  projected  under  sordid  motives,  and 
carried  into  effect  under  evasion,  denial,  and  artifice,— -Mr.  Scott  could 
not  accept  Mr.  Lockhart's  tardy  personal  appeal,  as  entitling  him  Ut 
a  privilege,  which  belongs,  of  right,  only  to  the  gentleman  whose 
actions,  whether  they  are  just  or  otherwise,  are  openly  committed  in  his 
own  name,  and  palpably  in  his  own  person. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  friend  entirely  dissented  firom  the  view  Mr.  Scott 
took  of  the  ful^ect;  ezprf«sed  his  own  personal  conviction^  that  the 


dtmitgeB  which  had  appeared  ki  the  homon  MAdAznra,  wrikr  at  ttey 
aflfbcted  Mr.  Liockhart^  were^  m  nine  points  oat  of  ten^  untree :  mail 
talned  that  Mr.  Lockhart's  eharacter^  as  a  gentleman^  was  luiiinpeadi*- 
able ; — ^but  did  not  specify  an^  particular  instoMces  of  the  incoiiec tacts  ' 
of 'what  had  been  published  in  die  Lonboit  Magazivz.    WHh  refetw 
ence  to  the  delay  in  preferring  the  complaint^  this  gentleman  said  he  un- 
derstood^ that  Mr.  Lockhart  had  not  seen  the  second  article,  unHi  tkree 
weeks  after  its  publication ;  and  also^  that  he  regarded  the  third  artlde 
as  still  more  objectionable  than  the  second.    He  condnded  by  dedariag^ 
that  Mr.  Lockhart  would  make  no  preliminary  explanation  whaterer, 
and  demanded  of  Mr.  Scott  ta  name  Us  friend. 

In  reply  to  the  demand  of  naming  a  friend,  Mr*  Scott  dediwd  doiag. 
$a,  until  Mr.  Loekkart  should  hare  made  the  necessary  ptewioya  expl*- 
nUtton ; — and  the  gentleman^  oa  Feceirfaig  this  refrnal,  expreasad  Madlt* 
aatis&ction^  and  retired. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  BIr.  Soott>  to  prevent  the  posmbi- 
lity  of  misconception,  in  regard  to  what  had  taken  place  in  couversatiaiiy 
bs^een  himself  and  Mr.  Lockhart's  friend^  drew  up,  in  writing,  a  oie* 
Hiwrandum  oi  his  sentiments,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  latter  gen* 
tieman,  very  early  the  following  morning.  It  is  only  neceasmry  heie, 
after  what  has  already  been  said,  to  give  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  paper. 

If  Mr.  Lockhart  win  even  dow  make  a  disavowal  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
sySMm  of  imposition  and  scandal  adopted  in  Biackwood^s  Maoaxiitk,  Mr.  Soott 
cohsents  td  recoginiseMs  demand  made  through  Mr.  Christie;  and  in  that  caae,  and 
tiiAft  onlf,  Mh  Ohriatie  if  reftrted  to  Mr.  Horatio  Smith,  No.  30^ 
ttMit,  as  Mt.  Shell's  Mend,  empowered  by  Mn»(Mtw  Soett)  to  ainiage  what  i 
be<ptoper  under  sneh-ciicuBieCaaMs. 


ea|ilaiaed  by  the  fdknriiig  letter,  which  Mn  Soott  receinid  from  Mr* 


What  oecurred  in  consequence  of  thir  oonnmiiHcatioii  will  beat  ba 
ai^iaed  by  the  fdlo 
Snnih,  on  the  fl^il^eot* 

FuJhamy  Friday  Bveumg. 

t^EABStOTT, 

As  l  oSBiPt  ifecryoB  iau»  afttmoon,  I  tfatakilrightlal«t>yiv 
knMrtfafet  Mr.  Oliiinii  catted  upoa  me  before  I  left  the  Qij^  andabewid  me  tha 
wbsk  cowespoimf nofi  bet  w  eci  i  yon,  Mx»  Lockhart»  and  himadf.  After  peruaia^ 
it,.I«a8ked  him  whether  Mr.  Lockhart  had  complied  with  the  prelianinaiy  vpm 
wMA  my  interference  was  conditional,  as  stqraUted  in  joar  last  laiiiiicaihdiiiaif- 
and,  upon  findingthat  he  had  not,  I  said  I  conceived  Mr.  Ghristie*a  call  was  iir^ 
gu]ar>  and  that  I  was  not  bound,  as  matters  then  stood,  to  listen  to  any  pfOfKin- 
turns,  or  make  them.~>If  Mr.  Lockhart  could  make  the  avowal  reqoiied,  I 
repeatedly  told  Mr.  Chiistie  that  I  was  authorized  by  you  to  i^tr  him  saOsfietiomj 
and  I  expressed  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of-yemrlast  4 

Mfr.  ChiMe  adndtted,  that  as  n^  iatsHhimefe  we^  madft 
dhftMnetperftnied,  itwas  imgoiar  to  oaHuiMvmevaBi 


iamuMogoammtHkm^  wkkh  I^wiDdmailtoyoiif  m  comedj  a*  I  can, 
Mtet.  ■  We  diffcgred  in  our  yiewB  of  the  oonduct  which  yott  were  bound  to  ndaf^ii 
aad  Mr.  Ghrietie  left  me  widi  an  intimation  that  yoa  were  to  take  the  coDaequeDceil 
of  jomrieiQbitkm. 

lam,  f 

DelrScott, 

Youn,  very  tmly, 

HOJLATIO  SMITB. 

Ob  Saturday   morning  Mr.  Scott  receivad  the  following  note  ficMB 
.  Mr.  Lockhart  (written  on  Flriday)^  tranamitted  through  his  firieiML 

London^  January  19. 
Mr.  Lockhart^  without  admitting  that  Mr.  Scott^  hai,  according  to  die  aanaL 
practice  of  gentlemen  in  similar  situations,  any  right  to  a  preliminary  explanatioD, 
does  nererthdess  not  hesitate  to  offer  Mr.  Scott  any  ezphmation  upon  any  subjvct 
in  winch  Mr.  Soott^s  persenal  feelings  and  honour  can  be  concerned ;  in  the  hopes^ 
aad  on  the  understanding,  that  Mr.  Soott  will  then  no  longnr  delay  giving  Mft.. 
Lockhart  the  explanation  and  satisfitction  aUoded  to  in  Mr.  Scott's  c 

To  this  note  Mr.  Scott  immediatdy  retumtd  the  followiiig 

Mr.  Soott  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  Mr.  LodLhart's  denial  4>f  his  xi^t 
to  a  prdRminary  eaqdanatioa  N-Jt  is  saAdent  for  Mr.  Scott  to  have  made  np  hit* 
nsfad  on  that  point  $  to  hare  his  opinion  supported  by  Aat  of  Us  ftiend^— aman  oC 
unblemished  honour;  and  to  be  prepared  to  stand  tiietestof  the  fiMlingi  of  sasia^ 
iqMBit. 

Itis,hoiwver,  hbwishtoliniittheeTplanatkinhedeiaBidSj  within  the  nasrawtiii 
bsnads  the  case  wiU  possibly  admit  of  ^-4le  wiH  not  tbereAne  reqoire  of  Mr.  JUMJb»* 
bait  any  avowal  or  disavowal  directed  towards  paiticulsr  aitides  that  may  hvm^ 
tifipesaed  in  BlackIvood's  Maoazlke; — all  hs  requiisais— 4hafc  Mr.  Tiockhartrt 
should  ^declare,  upon  his  honour,  in  ezplidt  terms,  that  he  has  never  deriTed 
money  from  any  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  management  of  that  work  ; 
and  that  he  has  never  stood  in  a  atuation  giving  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  pem» 
niary  intenst  in  its  sala. 

Mr.  Lockhart  will  see  that  the  terms  of  this  disavowal  have  no  referenos  wbt^ 
erer  to  occasional  or  eren  frequent  contributi(m8,-*which  Mr.  Scott  waiTes  his  right 
t*  inquire  into — ^They  are  simply  intsaded  to  draw  the  Vkm  of  distinction  UskaMn 
thr  dealer  in  srandal,  and  the  man  of  honoui. 

The  system  of  oonoeahacDt  andevasiflD  adopted  in  tegnsd  to  the  Edttonfaip  aH 
BLia€JKWoa]>*s  Magaciitx— snd  obetinats^  maintained  under<alls  as  direct  as4hati 
which  Mr.  Loddusrt  haa  now  made  on  Mr.  Scott— but  which  Mr.  Soott  oeuldjiot. 
bdag  himself  to  iiBitater*a^9  Mr.  Lockhart*8  silence  under  the  general  pahliau 
zq^ort,  attributing  to  him  a  principal  share  in  the  getting-up  of  that  woik,  am 
saffident  to  justify  Mr.  Soott  in  demanding  this  prdiminary  explanation.  The  dii« 
aTOwal  required  by  Mr.  Soott  being  made, — he  holds  himsdf  prepared  to  giro  !&• 
Lockhart  satisfaction  without  dday. 
Saturday  Morning* 

Mr.  Scott  was  n«t  able  to  refer  to  hia  Mend,  M^Smkh,  befon  ^da^ 
patfiUog  the  ab«7e;  and  aa  the  raei^t  of  the  lafter?  yfttiwmnk  cQHl^ 
▼anatitta  with  Mn  Lm^hart'a  frtead  had  been  totaUy  uaifttis&ctMQU 
Ma  flcott  (ithebg  bow  pretty  httm^m  Saturday)  could  not49artahi]y  oAr* 


cokte  on  being  able  to  command  Mr.  Smith'f  attendance  ao  prompdj  at 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  haye  had  the  affair  terminated,  in  tibe 
event  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  feeling  himself  in  a  situation  to  make  the  de- 
claration demanded  by  Mr.  Scott  Besides,  Mr.  Scott  liad  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Smith  would  sanction  the  latitude  left  to  Mr. 
Lockhart  in  Mr.  Scott's  last  note;  and  therefore  Mr.  Scott,  while  he  sent 
off  to  Mr.  Smith  (then  in  the  country)  an  intimation  of  what  he  had  done, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prepare  himself  provisionally  with  the  services  c^ 
another  friend,  in  case  Mr.  Lockhart's  reply  should  be  of  a  nature  per- 
mitting a  meeting.  Mr.  Scott,  therefore,  applied  to  his  friend  Mr.  P.  G. 
Patmore,  who,  with  infinite  liberality,  instantiy  consented  to  engage  in 
the  affair,  kindly  overiooking  the  lateness  of  the  implication  made  to 
bim.    Mr.  Scott  received  the  following  note  from  this  gentleman. 

Dear  Scott, 

In  reply  to  your  provMonal  request  for  my  serrioet  in  ysor 
alBiir  with  Mr.  Loddunt,  I  have  no  heritation  in  saying,  that  yon  may  rfrmmairi 
tibem  wbcneter  they  can  be  of  nae  to  yon. 

I  am  ^tad  to  find  that  you  had  placed  the  affiur  in  the  handi  of  a  gentleman  of 
such  unquestioned  honour  as  your  friend  Mr.  Horatio  Smith ; — but  if,  oooaatendy 
with  hit  already  eiprened  opinion  on  the  subject  in  question,  that  gentleman  AoM 
object  to  sanctioa  the  proposal  which  you  ha¥e  now,  in  his  (Mr.  Smidi*s)  abaeace, 
made  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  I  repeat  you  may  command  my  senrices :  for  I  decidefiy 
ddnk,  that,  if  Mr.  Lockhart  is  prepared  to  make  the  disavowal  whidi  yoo  have  re> 
quired  of  him,  you  are  bound  to  give  him  the  sattsfoction  which  he  demands. 

As,  in  case  Mr.  Lockhart  should  think  it  ri^  to  make  the  required  disavowal, 
my  part  in  this  afiair  will  be  confined  to  arrangements,  about  wfaicfa  there  cm  be 
little  or  no  discussion,  it  is  peiliiqps  unneoesaary  for  me  to  express  any  opinkm  as  tm 
what  has  hitherto  passed :  but  still  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  add,  dMt  I 
iUly  recognise  Ifae  foimcM  of  your  preliminary  stipulation. 
Bdieveme, 

Dear  Scott, 

Ever  yours, 

P.  Geo.  Patmome. 
Saturday  afternoon^  Jan.  90,  1821. 

WbMn  the  time  lunited  by  Mr.  Scott  for  receiving  Mr.  Lockhart's 
final  reply,  he  was  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Lockhart's  friend.  That  geD-> 
tleman,  not  finding  Mr.  Smith  present,  wished  to  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  he  ought  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  friend's  ab- 
sence, Mr.  Lockhart's  answer,  which  he  tiien  held  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Scott  stated  the  circumstances  that  had  prevented  him  fitmi  securing  tke 
Immediate  attendance  of  Mr.  Smith ;  and  added,  that  if  Mr.  Lockhart 
was  now  prepared  to  make  the  explanation  required,  Mr.  Scott  would 
engage  to  produce  Mr.  Smith  in  two  hours  to  settie  the  very  few  ar- 
rangements  which  would  then  remain  to  be  adjusted,  or,  in  his  absence, 
another  friend,  equally  unexceptionable,  for  the  same  purpose.— The 
gendeman  dechu^  that  Mr.  Lockhart  had  not  acceded  to  Mr.  Scott's 
demand;  that  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Scott  had  any  tide  to  make  &adk  % 
^«i«nd,  that  he  objected  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  worded,  and 
niamd  on  die  point  of  right    Mr.  Scott  dieQ  dedand^  diat  he  eoii* 


flidered  his  commui^cirtions  with  Mr.  Lockhart  at  terminated.  Mr» 
Lockhart't  friend  expresaed  a  strong  desire  that  Mr.  Scott  should  hear 
one  passage  read  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  communication :  this^  after  soise 
discussion^  and  explanation^  as  to  the  language  in  which  that  desire 
h^  been  expressed, — ^Mr.  Scott,  conceinng  the  passage  might  bear 
upon  the  point  in  dispute,  consented  to  do :  on  hearing,  howeTer,.« 
few  words,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  that  point, 
and  Mr.  Scott  therefore  begged  that  the  discussion  might  be  considered 
as  peremptorily  closed  by  him. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  the  course  of  die  same  evening,  received  a  note  from 
Bfr.  Lockhart,  which  he  opened  (not  knowing  the  seal),  and  found  it  to 
contain  abusive  epithets.  These,  as  Mr.  Scott  had,  throughout  thft 
whole  of  the  affair,  consulted,  not  the  first  impulses  of  his  feelings,  but 
the  principles  of  justice  and  honoiu*,  believed  by  himself,  and  two  gentle* 
mea.  of  unsullied  character,  to  be  applicable  to  the  case,  as  it  stood  be* 
tween  Mr.  Lockhart  and  him,  could  not,  of  course,  be  considered  as  in 
any  way  altering  the  position  of  the  matter.  ' 

Mr.  Scott  regards  the  abuse  in  question  as  coming  from  a  person  eon* 
cemed  in  conducting  Blackwood's  Magazine  :— a  mercenary  dealer  in 
calumny  and  falsehood;  who,  by  a  series  of  pitiful  artifices  and  evasions, 
has  sioUked  firom  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions,  until  he  has  been 
dragged  forth  to  infamy  by  a  powerful  hand :— who  even  then,  finding 
himself  beaten,  and  exposed  without  hope,  as  a  calumnious  writer,  still 
lay  inactive  for  a  considerable  space  of  time ;  and  who,  at  last,  has  been 
driven,  solely  by  the  encreasing  torment  of  an  intolerable  situation,  to 
make  a  desperate  and  tardy  attempt  to  recover  himself, — by  claiming  a 
privilege  which  is  only  due  to  that  quick  and  fine  sense  of  honour, 
which  would  shudder  at  weaiing  a  vizor,  and  still  more  at  using' 
poisoned  weapons  firom  under  its  protection— which  has  nothing  to 
weigh  or  balance,  on  receiving  a  wound,  but  the  promptest  and  most 
candid  manner  of  demanding  reparation. 

Little  or  nothing  of  argument  being  mixed-up  with  the  above  narra^ 
tive,  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine  wishes  to  add  a  few  words, 
in  his  public  capacity,  in  support  of  the  principle  on  which  he  has 
acted,  in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  claim. 

The  right  which  a  gentleman  has  to  demand  satisfiiction  for  injury 
done  to  his  feelings,  or  reputation,  must  be  considered  strictly  depend- 
ent on  his  standing  firankly,  in  his  proper  person,  ready  to  answer  lor 
such  of  his  own  actbns  as  affect  the  feelings  or  reputation  of  others. 

An  anonymous  agent,  in  conducting  a  work  devoted  to  criticism  and 
satire,  who  earns  money  by  his  labours  In  this  capacity,  and  who,  bj 
studied  and  artful  devices,  and  pretensions,  conceals  himself  fi*om  the 
knowledge  of  the  persons  that  are,  from  time  to  time,  subjected  to  his 
remarks,  cannot  be  regarded  as  occupying  such  a  place  in  society,  aa 
would  entitle  him  to  the  right  above-mentioned. 


^8 

'The  public  report^  representing  Mr.  Lockluurt  to  be  actireij  am 
^tttntly  engaged,  for  hire,  or  salary,  or  pecuniary  profit  of  some  •orC,  in 
tiie  management  of  Blackwood's  Maoaxiki,  is  sufficiently  gemnl 
'lind  notorious  to  warrant  liis  being  called  upon  to  arow  or  deny  the  ^ct, 
'by  any  one  to  wbom  he  may  prefer  an  application  for  tbe  pnrilege  af 
'  receii^g  gentlemanly  satisfaction.  • 

The  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine  has  giren  himself  a  pectdiar  title 
to  make  this  demand,  by  his  prompt  acknowledgment  of  the  situatioa 
in  which  he  stands  towards  the  publication  in  which  the  articles,  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  Lockiiart,have  appeared;  and  by  admitting  his  peivooai 
Tesponsibility  as  Bditor,  and  hb  liability  to  be  called  upon  to  give  satis- 
-Auction  for  injvriet  committed  by  him  in  his  public  capacity. 

It  cannot  be  permitted  to  a  person,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  con- 
cealment in  making  attacks  on  feeling  and  character,  so  long  as  conceal- 
.  ment  could  be  continued  by  evasion  and  denial,  suddenly  to  turn  neces* 
sity  into  a  virtue,  when  he  has  been  forcibly,  and  against  his  will,  drawn 
forth  into  exposure. 

Nor  can  it  be  permitted  to  any  one  to  time,  so  as  to  suit  fab  conve- 
nience, the  avowal  of  his  own  actions,  affecting  the  interests  or  foeliags 
of  his  neighbours. 

For  these  reasons,  a  gentleman's  privilege  could  not  have  been  con- 
oeded  to  Mr.  Lockhart  had  he  avoufed,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  be 
was  engaged  in  conducting  Blackwood's  Magazine — for  thb  avowal 
has  been  evaded  by  him,  when,  if  such  be  really  his  situation,  it  was 
due  from  him  to  injured  «md  inquiring  parties. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  Mr.  Lockhart's  disavowal  of  the  connection  in 
question,  could  have  been  considered  as  establishing  his  title  to  the  privi- 
lege he  claimed.  If  he  had  made  it,  on  his  word  of  honour,  he  would  hare 
received  the  satisfaction  he  desired.  His  pretension  of  being  withheld  by 
pride  and  delicacy  from  denying  what  there  was  no  ground  for  ebaig- 
ing  him  with,  is  calculated  to  excite  contempt ;  preferred,  as  it  is,  in  the 
face  of  a  long-standing  public  report,  and  the  conviction  of  thousands  in 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  If,  in  fine,  he  is  unable  to  make  the  c^ 
avowal  required,  his  attempt  now  to  play  the  part  of  a  gmtUvitM 
touched  in  the  point  of  honour,  because  the  press,  which  he  has  abused 
as  an  instrument  of  injury,  has  been  at  length  turned  against  him  as  ooe 
of  justice,  must  be  considered  to  be  quite  as  impudent  as  it  is  despe- 
rate. The  interests  of  society  demand,  that  such  an  attempt  shoukl  be 
firmly  repelled.  It  is  proper  that  the  individual  who  sits  down  to 
write  or  plan  outrages  on  private  feeling  and  character,  with  the 
chances  of  concealment  in  his  favour,  and  the  profits  which  frau4  and 
hypocrisy  are  calculated  to  ensure  in  this  world,  tempting  his  cujnflSty, 
should  be  aware,  that  he  runs  some  risk  in  return  for  these  advantage*— 
the  risk  of  being  repulsed  with  indignant  scorn,  should  his  c<»Bplete 
exposure  as  knave,  leave  him  no  other  resource  but  that  of  claiming^ 
with  affected  brevity,  to  receive  satisfaction  as  a  man  of  honour ! 

C.  Baldwin,  Printer,  ^^ 

New  Bridgg-Sfred.  Uondom,  ^        i" 
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